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house  was  constructed  in  1714,  and  adorned  with  arras  and  other  ornaments,  in 
alto  relievo.  The  great  gate,  which  formerly  led  into  the  abbey  and  the  great 
church,  is  now  an  inn.  In  this  house  the  abbot’s  bed  was  formerly  shown  to 
strangers.  The  George-inn,  in  High-street,  was  formerly  an  hospital  for  the 
entertainment  of  pilgrims  resorting  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Joseph.  Above  the 
George-inn,  is  a house  having  a window  called  the  tribunal,  formerly  ornamented 
with  painted  glass,  escutcheons,  and  arms  of  the  abbots,  kings  of  England,  &c. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  same  street,  is  an  hospital,  or  poor  house,  founded  and 
endowed  in  1512,  by  Abbot  Beer,  for  the  maintenance  and  accommodation  of  ten 
poor  women.  Adjoining  is  a chapel,  having  a room  paved  with  Roman  bricks. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  street  stands  an  old  chapel,  or  cell,  dedicated  to  St.  Mar- 
garet. On  the  west  side  of  the  second  street  is  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  erected 
in  1246.  Glastonbury  comprehends  two  parishes,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St. 
Benignus,  or  Benedict.  The  church  of  the  former  is  a neat  building,  surmounted 
by  a lofty  tower,  light  and  beautiful.  In  the  lower  division  of  the  church  are 
many  niches,  which  appear  to  have  been  filled  with  statues  as  large  as  life ; but 
only  five  of  them  now  remain.  The  church  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  west-street, 
was  erected  by  Abbot  Beer,  whose  initials  are  inscribed  on  a carved  shield,  in 
the  centre  of  a garland,  surmounted  by  a mitre  over  the  north  entrance.  On 
a battlement  above  is  a cross,  and  two  cups,  with  the  letters  R.  B.  at  the  bottom. 

The  abbey  was  at  first  built  only  of  wattles  and  wreathed  twigs.  This  having 
fallen  to  decay,  another  was  raised  on  the  same  site,  larger,  and  more  permanent 
St.  Patrick,  who  visited  Glastonbury  about  the  year  439,  was  a munificent  patron 
to  this  abbey.  In  530,  St.  David,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  came  here,  accom 
panied  by  a number  of  his  suffragan  bishops,  and  laid  out  vast  sums  in  adding 
to,  and  adorning  the  buildings  of  this  monastery.  King  Ina  demolished  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  formerly  erected,  and  constructed  a monastery  in  honour 
of  Jesus,  and  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  he  most  sumptuously 
adorned.  He  also  erected  a chapel,  the  silver  plate  and  garnishing  of  which, 
weighed  more  more  than  2640  pounds.  On  the  altar  were  260  pounds  weight 
of  solid  gold.  The  church-plate  was  set  with  jewels,  and  other  precious  stones 
of  incredible  value.  He  granted  to  the  abbey  a great  extent  of  territory,  and 
confirmed  all  privileges,  civil  and  religious.  He  also  rendered  this  monastery 
independent  of  the  episcopal  authority,  and  annexed  to  its  jurisdiction  seven  of 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  a measure  which  gave  rise  to  continual  disputes 
between  the  abbot  and  the  bishop,  during  a period  of  450  years.  These  parishes 
afterwards  composed  the  archdeaconry,  and  are  still  called  “ the  jurisdiction  of 
Glastonbury.”  During  the  depredations  of  the  Danes,  this  monastery  declined; 
but  its  ancient  grandeur  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Edmund,  who  appointed 
St.  Dunstan  to  preside  over  it,  and  gave  him  the  free  use  of  the  royal  treasures  to 
rebuild  it.  The  new  foundation  was  laid  in  942  ; and,  soon  after,  a numerous 
congregation  of  Benedictine  monks  were  introduced  from  France,  who  brought 
with  them  immense  riches.  The  monks  continued  in  peace  till  the  abbacy  of|tery* 
Turston  or  Thurston,  who  so  tyrannized  over  them,  that  they  refused  obedience 
to  his  commands.  Enraged  at  this  contempt,  he  ordered  a party  of  soldiers  to 
enforce  submission,  who  impetuously  rushed  through  the  monastery,  driving  its 
religious  inhabitants  before  them  into  the  great  church,  where  they  killed  two 
monks,  and  wounded  many  others  who  attempted  to  defend  themselves.  After 
this  outrage,  many  of  the  monks  left  the  monastery,  and  did  not  return  till  the 
death  of  Thurston,  in  1101,  when  Herlewin  succeeded;  who  expended  a large 
sum  in  raising  a new  church  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  abbey  at  length 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  II.  In  1184,  the  greater  part  was  reduced  to  ashes  ; 
but  the  king  soon  enabled  the  monks  to  rebuild  it.  The  last  abbot  was  Richard 
Whiting,  who  received  his  appointment  through  the  friendship  of  Wolsey.  The 
riches  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  joined  to  the  obstinacy  of  Whiting,  were  the 
immediate  causes  of  its  dissolution : its  pastor  was  executed  on  Tor-hill,  his 
body  quartered,  and  exposed  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  estates  of 
this  monastery  alone  now  produce  nearly  £300,000  annually;  but  the  heritable 
property  of  this  church  afforded  only  a small  part  of  its  actual  revenue,  which 
was  chiefly  derived  from  the  donations  of  pilgrims,  and  the  pious  munificence 
of  foreign  princes.  The  governor  had  precedence  of  all  the  abbots  in  England 
till  the  year  1154,  when  Pope  Adrian  VI.  conferred  that  honour  on  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s.  The  abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  always  a member 
of  the  upper  house  of  convocation,  and  a parliamentary  baron.  The  great 
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Glaston-  kihurch  is  now  only  a heap  of  ruins.  Its  original  extent  only  can  be  discovered, 
bury,  ^though  many  defaced  traces  of  splendid  architecture  are  still  to  be  seen  among 
the  mass  of  stones  which  occupy  its  site.  The  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  great  church,  is  more  entire.  Its  style  is  mixed  Anglo-Norman,  or 
Saxon,  and  partly  Gothic;  both  perfect  in  their  kind.  The  abbot’s  kitchen  is 
still  in  better  preservation  than  the  other  buildings  in  this  monastery.  It  is 
formed  from  an  octagon,  included  in  a square.  There  are  four  fire-places  in  it, 
one  in  each  angle,  having  chimneys  over  them  in  the  flat  part  of  the  roof. 
Between  these  rises  an  arched  octagonal  pyramid,  crowned  with  a double 
lantern,  one  within  another.  There  are  eight  carved  ribs  in  the  interior,  which 
support  the  vault,  and  eight  funnels  for  letting  out  the  steam  through  the 
windows.  Within  this  pyramid  there  is  one  of  a lesser  size,  in  which  was  hung 
the  bell,  whose  chime  was  the  signal  for  collecting  the  poor  people  at  the  adjoin- 
ing almonry,  which  now  lies  in  ruins  on  the  north  side  of  the  kitchen.  As  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  changes  wrought  by  time,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
here  in  December,  1855,  was  held  a meeting  of  the  Protestant  Alliance  Asso- 
ciation. Beneath  the  ruins  of  this  monastery  many  kings,  nobles,  and  prelates, 
were  buried;  but  the  monuments  are  now  entirely  defaced  or  demolished.  It 
is  said  that  the  illustrious  Arthur,  having  met  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Camlan, 
was  brought  hither,  and  buried  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  where  he  reposed 
undisturbed  for  many  ages.  A tradition,  however,  of  his  place  of  sepulture, 
had  been  preserved  among  the  British  bards,  who  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Wales,  after  the  Saxon  conquest.  One  of  these  poets 
happened  to  discover  the  secret,  in  a legend  which  he  recited  to  Henry  II. 
That  monarch  ordered  the  spot,  described  in  the  poem,  to  be  opened ; when, 
seven  feet  from  the  surface,  a plate  with  the  following  inscription  upon  it, 
appeared : — 

Hie  jacet  sepultus  inditus 
Rex  Arturius  in  insula  Avalonia. 
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At  the  depth  of  nine  feet  further,  the  hollowed  trunk  of  an  oak  tree,  containing 
the  gigantic  bones  of  the  British  patriot,  was  found.  The  vicinity  of  Glaston- 
bury, as  well  as  the  town  itself,  abounds  with  religious  monuments.  The  Tor, 
or  Tower  of  St.  Michael,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a very  high  hill,  to  the 
north-east  of  the  monastery.  The  first  erection  upon  this  hill  was  a small 
oratory,  the  work  of  the  saints  Phaganus  and  Duruvianus,  who  visited  Glaston- 
bury about  a hundred  years  after  the  building  of  the  abbey  by  St.  Joseph.  This 
oratory,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  Michael,  the  archangel,  was  rebuilt  by 
St.  Patrick,  and  adorned  by  several  of  his  successors.  In  latter  times  a church 
and  monastery  were  added  to  the  original  building.  In  the  j'ear  1271,  these 
structures  were  entirely  demolished  by  an  earthquake,  the  whole  being  precipi- 
tated, with  tremendous  force,  from  their  lofty  foundation,  on  which,  for  many 
centuries,  they  had  braved  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  the  violence  of  the  storm. 
They  were  soon  after  erected  anew,  and  in  a more  splendid  style.  None  of  them 
however  are  now  remaining  except  the  tower.  At  the  west  end,  is  a carved 
figure  of  St.  Michael,  the  archangel  holding  in  his  hand  a pair  of  scales,  in  one 
of  which  there  is  a bible,  and  in  the  other  a devil,  who  is  assisted  by  another, 
bearing  upon  the  scales  : both  are  represented,  however,  as  much  too  light  to 
poise  against  the  holy  volume.  To  the  south-west  of  the  town,  is  Weary-all-hill, 
an  eminence,  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  St.  Joseph  and  his  companions 
resting  hetre  when  much  fatigued  in  travelling  through  the  country.  Here,  it  is 
recorded,  St.  Joseph  fixed  his  staff  in  the  earth,  which  immediately  took  root, 
and  ever  after  put  forth  its  leaves  on  Christmas  day.  It  had,  we  are  told,  two 
distinct  trunks,  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  one  of  them  was  destroyed  by 
a puritan,  and  the  other  met  the  same  fate  during  the  great  rebellion.  The 
blossoms  of  this  tree  were  esteemed  such  great  curiosities,  as  to  become  an 
object  of  gain  to  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  who  disposed  of  them  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  own  city,  and  also  exported  them  to  different  parts  of  Europe. 
The  original  thorn  bush  has  been  long  since  destroyed,  but  many  plants  have 
been  propagated  from  its  cuttings,  which  still  bear  the  name  of  Glastonbury 
thorn ; and  these,  which  bear  flowers  in  December,  are  found  to  belong  to  a 
variety  of  the  crotcegus  monogyna,  or  common  hawthorn,  probably  brought  origi- 
nally from  Palestine  by  the  Crusaders.  There  also  grew  in  the  abbey  church- 
yard, to  the  north  of  St.  Joseph’s  chapel,  a miraculous  walnut-tree,  which  never 
budded  before  the  11th  of  June,  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas.  This  is  also  gone. 
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Gleadthorpe 

Grange ham 

Glemham,  Great... pa 
Glemham,  Little*... pa 

Glemsfordt pa 

Glendon  ...„ pa 

Glen  field pa 

Nottingham 

Suffolk  

Suffolk  

Suffolk  

Northampton 
Leicester  

Worksop 6 

Saxmundham  4? 
Saxmundham  4 
Long  Melford  3 
Kettering  ...2i 
Leicester  3 s 

Mansfield  7 

Ipswich  18£ 

Ipswich 16 

Sudbury  6% 

Wellingboro’ 1H 
Glen  field  

Midland  

E.  Union  

E.  Union 

E.  Union  

L.  & N.  W 

Midland  

162 

86s 

84 

64 

90 

106 

1910 

1268 

2295 

4S90 

Pop. 


349 
31 8 
162fi 
38 
1064 


These  trees  were  visited  as  sacred  by  all  ranks  of  people ; and  large  sums 
were  paid  for  sprigs  of  them,  by  King  James  and  his  nobility.  Immediately 
under  the  Tor-hill  is  a spring,  rendered  famous,  in  1751,  for  pretended  mira- 
culous powers  in  the  cure  of  asthmatic  diseases.  One  Matthew  Chancellor,  of 
North  Wotton,  perceiving  the  unprosperous  condition  of  Glastonbury,  bethought 
himself  of  inventing  some  method  of  enticing  people  to  visit  or  settle  in  the 
town.  He  had  been  afflicted  with  an  asthma  for  more  than  thirty  years 
Being  seized  with  a strong  fit,  in  the  month  of  October,  1750,  he  afterwards  fell 
asleep,  and  either  dreamed,  or  pretended  that  he  dreamed,  that  he  was  at 
Glastonbury,  where  he  saw  a spring  of  water,  the  most  pure  and  refreshing  he 
had  ever  beheld.  He  kneeled  down  and  drank  of  it.  When  he  arose,  he 
observed  a person  standing  before  him,  who,  pointing  to  the  well,  told  him,  that 
by  drinking  the  water  of  that  spring,  for  seven  successive  Sundays,  fasting,  he 
would  find  himself  perfectly  recovered  from  his  disorder.  He  added,  “ You 
must  then  make  it  known  to  all  the  world.”  Matthew  obeyed  his  instructions 
went  to  the  place  appointed,  and  found  there  a well  similar  to  that  of  which  he 
dreamed.  He  drank  of  it  every  Sunday  morning  accordingly;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  time  mentioned,  experienced  the  good  effects  of  his  faith  in  the  divine 
favour.  No  sooner  was  he  recovered,  than  he  proclaimed  his  miraculous  cure 
throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood ; hence,  it  soon  found  its  way  to  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  stratagem  succeeded ; numbers  from  all  quarters  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  every  denomination,  flocked  to  Glastonbury,  to  partake 
of  the  hallowed  stream.  At  one  time  there  were  not  less  than  10,000  strangers 
in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  Matthew  had  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying, 
for  nearly  twelve  months,  the  glorious  privileges  of  a divine  ambassador.  He 
was  respected,  and  honoured  by  all  as  the  peculiar  favourite  of  heaven.  At 
last,  the  simple  pilgrims  found  themselves  relieved  of  their  purses,  but  not  of 
their  disorders,  and  the  bubble  burst.  The  inhabitants  have  lately  rebuilt,  in 
harmony  with  the  peculiar  features  of  the  town,  the  high-cross  at  the  inter 
section  of  the  streets,  on  the  foundation  of  the  old  market-cross,  removed  in 
1806.  The  cross  is  about  fifty  feet  high,  composed  of  Bath  stone,  and  highly 
ornamented  throughout.  Sharpham-park,  at  a small  distance  from  Glaston- 
bury, on  the  south-east,  is  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Henry  Fielding,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  writers,  who  was  born  here  April  22nd,  1707. 

Inns,  George,  or  Pilgrim’s  Inn,  White  Hart,  Crown. — Market,  great-market,  3rd  Mon.  in  each 
month.— Fairs,  Easter-Wed,  Oct.  11,  cattle;  Sep.  11,  horses,  qattle.— Bankers,  Stuckey’s  Banking 
Company ; draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co. 

* GLEMHAM  (Little),  gave  name  to  a family,  now  extinct,  of  which  two 
members  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  turbulent  period  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Sir  Thomas  Glemham  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  first  served  in 
Germany.  In  the  civil  war,  he  took  part  with  the  king,  and  having  taken  York 
continued  to  defend  it  with  the  greatest  bravery  for  eighteen  weeks  till  the 
victory  of  Marston  Moor  obliged  him  to  capitulate  upon  honourable  terms.  He 
next  went  to  command  the  garrison  at  Carlisle,  which  he  defended  nine  months, 
amidst  the  horrors  of  pestilence  and  famine,  and  on  his  surrender,  obtained 
honourable  terms.  He  then  went  to  defend  Oxford,  which  he  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  surrendered  only  by  the  express  orders  of  his  master, 
having  obtained  favourable  terms.  Being  imprisoned,  he  fled  to  Holland,  where 
he  died  in  1649.  He  was,  however,  interred  here.  Henry,  his  brother,  was 
bred  to  the  church,  and  being  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  was  deprived  of  all 
his  preferments.  At  the  Restoration,  however,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
deanery  of  Bristol ; and  afterwards  with  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph,  which  he 
survived  only  two  years,  dying  in  1669.  Glemham  Hall  and  Marlesford  Hall, 
are  fine  seats  in  the  vicinity. 

f GLEMSFORD.  \_Fair,  June  24,  pleasure. 
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Glenfield-Prith 

.M 

Glenfield  

Midland  

106 

7 

Glenn  Magna* 

pa 

Leicester 

Leicester 

....6 

Wigston 5 

Midland  

104 

2510 

822 

'Glenn  Parva 

to 

Leicester  .... 

Leicester 

.Ah 

Wigston 1 

Midland  

100 

150 

Glentham  

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

.134 

Mkt.  Raisen  ...8 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

159 

2240 

536 

Glentworth 

Da 

Lincoln 

Gainsboro’  . 

..94 

Lea  74 

Gt.  Northern 

159 

3043 

316 

Glewston 

to 

Hereford  

Ross  

,...3 

Ross  34 

Glo’ster  & Herefd ... 

1354 

182 

Glidden  

Hants  

Petersfield ... 

,...8 

Havant  8 

L.  B.  & S.  C 

96 

Glinton 

pa 

N orthampton 

Peterboro’ 

....5 

Peak irk  1 

Gt.  Northern 

824 

1380 

434 

Gloddaetlif 

Carnarvon  ... 

Conway  

....3 

Conway  3 

Chester  & Holyhd. 

2254 

Glooston  

to 

Leicester 

M.  Harboro’ 

64 

Medbrn  Bdge  5 

L.  & N.  W 

1104 

660 

153 

Glororum  

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Belford  

..44 

Lucker  3 

N.  Eastern  

3294 

455 

45 

GlossopJ  

pa 

Derby  

Manchester . 

..13 

Glosson 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1924 

49960 

28625 

Glnsson-Dale 

town 

Derbv  

Manchester . 

..13!  Glossop 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1924 

5467 

Glottineham  

Sussex  

Battle  

54;  Robertsbdee  ...2 

S.  Eastern  

64 

4... 

Gloucester,  Co.  of  § ... 

805102 

458805 

* GLENN-MAGNA.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  is  a fine  com- 
modious building.  The  schools  adjoining  were  erected  and  endowed  at  the 
sole  expense  of  Charles  Packe,  Esq.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  frame-work 
knitters.  The  railway  from  Leicester  to  Hitching  passes  within  half  a mile  of 
the  place,  and  the  Grand  Union  canal  passes  within  one  mile  south  of  the  village. 


The  Mostyn 
family. 


f GLODDAETH.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  nearly  all  find  occupation 
in  the  Llandudno  mines.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloddaeth,  on  a tract  of 
Hand  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Conway,  stood  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
'Diganwy,  or  Cannoc ; which,  says  a Welsh  historian,  was  destroyed  by  light- 
ning more  than  a thousand  years  ago.  Many  brass  belts  and  some  weapons 
have  been  discovered  here,  and  some  fragments  of  the  foundation  walls  are  still 
distinguishable.  Here  is  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Mostyn  family,  and  a valuable 
library  of  Welsh  MSS.  and  printed  books,  collected  by  Sir  Roger  Mostyn. 
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X GLOSSOP  is  situated  on  an  eminence  in  one  of  the  deepest  valleys  of  the 
Peak.  The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  situated  at  Old  Glossop.  The 
greater  portion  was  rebuilt  in  1836;  and  in  1855  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  resides  at  Glossop  Hall,  added  a handsome  stone  tower  and  spire. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  church  a large  and  handsome  grammar-school  has  been 
built  and  endowed  by  the  duke,  with  a residence  for  the  master.  The  town-hall, 
where  the  magistrates  meet  once  a fortnight,  forms,  with  the  market-house, 
enlarged  in  1854,  a fine  pile  of  buildings.  The  Methodists  and  the  Wesley ans 
have  each  a chapel.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a handsome  church  built  in  the 
Tuscan  style,  and  in  1854  they  erected  a handsome  school  for  boys.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  parishes  in  England.  Cotton  manufactures  and  calico-printing 
establishments  are  on  a large  scale,  and  some  of  the  former,  built  in  1855,  are 
unusually  extensive.  A lofty  viaduct  of  sixteen  arches,  composed  of  stone  and 
timber,  carries  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  railway  across  Dinting 
Vale.  In  the  church  is  a neat  marble  tablet  and  bust,  by  Bacon,  to  the  memory 
of  Joseph  Hague,  Esq.,  of  Park  Hall,  near  Hayfield,  who  acquired  considerable 
property  by  persevering  industry,  and  bequeathed  the  annual  interest  of  £1000 
for  ever,  towards  clothing  twenty-four  poor  men  and  women  out  of  the  eight 
townships  of  Glossop-dale.  Glossop  Hall,  formerly  a place  of  no  attraction, 
has  been  lately  considerably  enlarged  and  beautified  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  grounds,  walks,  and  shrubberies  are  tastefully  laid  out,  the  terraces  are  of 
exquisite  design  and  a costly  ornamental  water  fountain  plays  in  front  of  the 
mansion.  From  the  front  of  this  magnificent  mansion  may  be  obtained  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  lofty  towering  hills  by  which  the  village  is  surrounded. 


Inns,  Norfolk  Arms,  Commercial,  Station  Inn,  Railway  Hotel. — Market,  Sat. — Fairs,  May  6, 1st 
Wed.  aft.  Oct.  10.— Bankers,  Sub-Branch  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company ; 
draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 


| Extent. 
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§ GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  The  county  of  Gloucester  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  that  of  Herefordshire ; on  the  east  by  Oxfordshire  and  a small  part  of 
Berkshire ; on  the  south  by  Wiltshire ; and  on  the  west  by  part  of  Somerset- 
shire, the  Bristol  Channel,  and  Monmouthshire.  In  length  it  extends,  in  a 
south-west  direction,  about  seventy  statute  miles,  and  in  breadth  about 
forty  statute  miles.  The  figure  of  the  county  is  elliptical,  but  its  north- 
east end  is  more  acute  than  the  other.  The  hill  district  of  the  county, 
including  the  Cotswolds  and  the  Stroud-water-hills,  is  a continuation  of 
the  central  chain  running  south  from  Derbyshire  through  this  county,  with 
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smaller  elevations,  into  Wiltshire,  there  swelling  into  the  Salisbury-downs,  and 
thence  running  west  towards  the  Land’s  End,  in  Cornwall.  The  Cotswold-hills 
extend  thirty  miles,  from  Broad  way-hill  to  near  Tetbury ; and  twenty  from 
Birdlip-hill  to  Burford.  The  soil  consists,  in  general,  of  a calcareous  mould, 
mostly  mixed  with  gravel  and  small  stones,  termed  stone  brash.  In  some  places, 
however,  it  varies  to  a lightish  loam ; in  others  it  is  of  a tenacious,  binding 
quality,  on  the  ascents  of  the  hills,  of  a strong  clayey  nature.  Near  the  surface 
stones  of  various  kinds  are  almost  everywhere  found.  Great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  this  district  within  the  last  sixty  years : the  dowrns,  which  were 
formerly  quite  open,  producing  little  else  than  furze,  and  scantily  covered  with 
grass,  are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  converted  into  arable  land ; and  a communi- 
cation with  villages,  where  the  roads  w ere  formerly  impassable,  is  now  opened, 
Nine-tenths  of  its  surface  are  laid  in  raising  corn,  turnips,  and  herbage.  The 
Cotswold  sheep  have  been  long  celebrated,  and  tradition  states  that  the  Spaniards 
originally  procured  their  breed  of  fine-wooled  sheep  from  these  hills.  The  pre- 
sent breed,  a polled,  long-wooled,  middle-sized  sheep,  has  been  much  improved 
from  the  native  stock,  both  in  weight  of  carcass  and  quantity  of  wrool,  but  the 
latter  is  said  to  be  somewhat  coarser  than  it  w^as  formerly.  The  vale  district 
comprises  the  entire  tract  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Cotswold-hills,  and  the 
river  Severn  on  the  wrest;  and  is  usually  subdivided  into  the  Vales  of  Evesham 
and  Gloucester,  and  the  Vale  of  Berkeley,  the  latter  of  which  is  separated  from 
the  former  by  a natural  intersection,  and  is  very  different  in  produce  and  hus- 
bandry. The  Vale  of  Berkeley  has  been  celebrated  even  from  the  days  o 
William  of  Malmsbury,  who  describes  it  as  “ Rich  in  corn,  productive  of  fruits, 
in  some  parts  by  the  sole  favour  of  nature,  in  others  by  the  art  of  cultivation, 
enticing  even  the  lazy  to  industry,  by  the  prospect  of  a hundred-fold  return. 
You  may  see  the  highways  clothed  with  trees  bearing  apples,  not  by  the  grafter’s 
hand,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  itself,  for  the  earth,  of  its  own  accord 
rears  them  up  to  fruit,  and  that  excellent  in  flavour  and  appearance,  many  of 
which  wither  not  under  a year,  nor  before  the  new  crops  are  produced  to  supply 
their  place.  Neither  has  any  county  in  England  more  numerous  or  richer  vine- 
yards ; or  which  yield  grapes  more  abundantly;  or  of  better  flavour,  as  the  wine 
is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  France  in  sweetness.  The  villages  are  very  thick 
the  churches  handsome,  and  the  towns  populous  and  many.”  The  Vale  of 
Evesham,  embracing  a considerable  portion  of  Worcestershire,  belongs  to  the 
Avon,  being  included  between  that  river  and  the  Cotswold-hills,  extending  south- 
ward to  Campden  and  Morley,  and  following  the  Avon  eastward  to  Stratford. 
In  respect  of  situation,  climate,  surface,  soil,  produce,  and  management,  it  may 
be  considered  as  a continuation  of  the  Vale  of  Gloucester,  which,  in  its  outline, 
is  somewhat  semicircular,  the  river  Severn  being  the  chord,  and  the  surrounding 
hills  the  arch,  the  towns  of  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  and  Cheltenham,  forming  a 
triangle  within  its  area.  In  this  district  the  cattle  are  of  various  species,  and 
very  numerous.  The  Vale  of  Berkeley,  called,  also,  the  Lower  Vale,  forms,  in 
its  outline,  nearly  the  segment  of  a circle.  The  river  Severn,  as  in  the  Glouces- 
ter Vale,  forms  an  irregular  chord;  the  hills  to  the  south  and  east  form  a curve, 
which  is  continued  to  the  northern  angle  by  the  Pains  wick  and  Matson-hills.  The 
dairies  here  are  about  the  same  value  as  those  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucester.  The 
cheese  is  of  superior  quality : the  kind  called  double  Gloucester,  but  locally 
double  Berkeley,  is  chiefly  made  in  this  district ; its  peculiar  excellence  appears 
to  depend  as  much  upon  proper  management  as  on  the  richness  of  the  milk. 
May,  June,  and  July,  are  the  principal  months  for  making  this  “thick  cheese;  ” 
the  season  of  making  the  thin  cheese  is  from  April  to  November.  The  quantity 
of  cheese  made  in  this  district  is  estimated  from  a thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
tons  annually ; the  annual  produce  from  the  milk  yielded  by  each  cow  is  about 
340  pounds.  The  forest  district  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  the 
river  Severn,  and  is  principally  comprehended  by  the  forest  of  Dean,  formerly 
valuable  for  the  goodness  and  strength  of  its  timber.  Its  oaks  were  so  highly 
renowned,  that  Evelyn  observes  that,  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  an  ambassador  was 
purposely  sent  from  Spain  to  procure  its  destruction,  either  by  negotiation  or 
treachery.  The  destruction  of  this  forest  was  also  one  of  the  important  objects 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  It  abounds  wdth  beech  as  well  as  w’ith  oak,  and  the  soil 
is  considered  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  styre  apple.  In  a sur- 
vey, made  in  the  17th  of  Charles  II.,  the  forest  is  estimated  to  have  originally 
contained  upwards  of  43,000  acres,  of  wfhich  14,000  were  woodland.  Various 
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sovereigns  have  granted  away  several  thousand  acres,  which  have  been  cleared. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Frome,  the  Isis,  or  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the 
Wye.  The  Avon,  or  Upper  Avon,  serves  only  to  divide  a small  part  of  Glou- 
cestershire from  Warwickshire,  at  the  northern  extremity;  and  another  small 
portion  from  Worcestershire,  near  Tewksbury.  The  commerce  of  this  county  is 
greatly  aided  by  canals.  The  Thames  and  Severn  canal  connects  those  two  great 
navigable  rivers ; it  commences  at  Lechlade,  and  joins  the  Stroudwater  canal  at 
Wallbridge,  near  Stroud ; its  length  is  about  thirty  miles ; it  has  a tunnel  at  Sap- 
perton  two  and  three-eighths  of  a mile  long.  The  Stroudwater  canal  commences 
at  the  Severn,  near  Framiload,  and  terminates  in  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal 
at  Wallbridge ; its  length  is  eight  miles.  The  Hereford  and  Gloucester  canal  is 
open  from  Gloucester  to  Ledbury,  eighteen  miles.  The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
canal,  by  which  the  navigation  up  to  Gloucester  is  shortened  eleven  and  a half 
miles,  extends  from  Gloucester  to  the  Severn  near  Berkeley,  sixteen  and  a half 
miles.  Portions  of  the  Midland  railway  and  of  the  Great  Western  railway  pass 
through  this  county.  The  south-west  corner  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the 
coal  field  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Iron  appears  to  have  been  wrought  here  during 
the  Roman  occupation;  and  we  find  it  recorded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that 
there  were  then  seventy-two  furnaces  for  smelting  iron  in  the  forest.  The  iron 
ore  here  is  not  very  rich  in  metal,  and  it  is  now  therefore  comparatively  little 
worked.  Two  hundred  pits  have  been  opened  for  the  coal  in  different  parts  of 
the  forest,  but  the  coal  is  not  considered  so  good  as  that  of  Staffordshire.  Lead 
ore  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  defray 
the  expense  of  working.  Pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  has  been  found  in  great 
abundance.  Lapis  calaminaris,  petrosilex,  barytes,  quartz  crystals,  gypsum, 
limestone  and  freestone  are  met  with  in  the  county.  The  manufactures  are 
numerous  and  important.  The  cloth  manufacture  is  extensively  carried  on  at 
Wotton-under-Edge,  Stroud,  Minchinhampton,  Bisley,  Uley,  Norsley,  Cam, 
Painswick,  Rodborough,  and  King’s  Stanley.  At  Frampton,  Cotterell,  Winter- 
bourn,  Bitton,  and  Westerleigh,  there  are  considerable  hat  and  felt  manufacto- 
ries, and  some  persons  are  also  engaged  in  stocking  making.  The  last-mentioned 
manufacture  is  extensively  pursued  at  Tewkesbury,  where  frame  making  likewise 
gives  employment  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  ; some  of  them  are  also  engaged  in 
lace  making.  In  Gloucester  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Bristol  there  are  pin  manu- 
factories. At  Newland  and  English  Bicknor  tin  plates  are  made.  Edge-tools 
are  made  at  Cooley;  and  glass  bottles  in  the  suburbs  of  Bristol.  At  Moreton 
and  a few  other  places  cheese  cloths  and  other  articles  of  linen  are  made.  The 
large  commercial  city  of  Bristol  has  also  several  manufactories,  and  works  in 
brass,  iron,  floor-cloths,  lace,  hats,  soap,  vinegar,  &c.  Flax  was  formerly  culti- 
vated to  some  extent  in  the  Yale  of  Gloucester,  but  the  belief  that  it  was  a very 
scourging  crop,  and  returned  nothing  to  the  land,  has  led  to  the  prohibition  of  it 
in  leases.  Teasels  are  raised  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturers  of  woollen  cloth, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  they  were  once.  Gloucestershire  is  essentially  a 
dairy  country,  and  has  been  always  renowned  for  its  butter  and  cheese.  There 
are  fine  orchards  in  different  parts  of  the  vale  and  forest  districts,  and  some  very 
good  cider  and  perry  are  made  in  the  county.  Gloucester,  the  chief  town  (if  we 
except  Bristol,  half  of  which  is  in  this  county),  is  a flourishing  commercial  place, 
which  has  water  communication  with  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  year 
1850  there  were  491  vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of  Gloucester,  with  cargoes  from 
foreign  countries ; and  the  customs  revenues  at  the  port  amounted  to  £94,082. 
Since  this  date  the  revenues  have  increased  to  a still  larger  amount.  Chelten- 
ham is  more  notable  for  its  fashion  than  for  its  manufactures.  At  Lechlade 
commences  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  and  the  Thames  first  becomes  naviga- 
ble for  barges  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons’  burden ; in  consequence  of  these  favour- 
ble  circumstances,  the  place  has  much  traffic  in  the  produce  of  the  country  and  in 
London  goods.  At  Marshfield  a considerable  quantity  of  malt  is  made  for  the 
supply  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  brewers.  The  borough  of  Stroud  comprehends  an 
important  part  of  the  West  of  England  clothing  district.  The  peculiar  features 
of  this  district  are,  the  situation  of  the  mills  on  streams  in  deep  ravines,  the 
scattered  and  irregular  manner  in  which  the  houses  are  built  on  the  hill  sides, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  high  land,  in  many  cases  with  few  inhabitants,  and 
the  valleys,  studded  with  houses  and  thickly  peopled.  This  district  comprehends 
the  market-towns  of  Stroud,  Minchinhampton,  Painswick,  and  several  other 
places.  The  site  of  Stroud  was  early  chosen  by  clothiers  and  dyers,  and  the  town 
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has  been  improving  of  late  years.  At  Tewkesbury  the  chief  manufacture  is  of 
cotton  and  lamb’s-wool  hosiery.  There  were  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  in  1855 
2 cotton  factories,  49  woollen  spinning  factories,  11  woollen  weaving  factories,  20 
factories  for  mixed  woollen  goods,  3 flax  factories,  and  7 silk  factories — the  whole 
employing  nearly  ten  thousand  persons.  The  Berkeley  canal  joins  the  Severn 
at  a brook  called  Berkeley-pill,  opposite  the  town  of  Berkeley,  whence,  in  a straight 
course,  it  passes  Slimbridge,  Frampton,  Wheatenhurst  (where  it  intersects  the 
Stroud  canal),  Hardwick,  Quedgley,  and  terminates  on  the  south  side  of  the  city 
of  Gloucester,  making  a line  of  eighteen  miles  and  a quarter.  There  is  a short 
cut  to  the  town  of  Berkeley.  Before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain  this  county 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a tribe  of  people  called  Dobuni,  or  Boduni, 
who  were  among  the  earliest  clans  who  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
Romans,  the  traces  of  whose  establishments  are  numerous  and  important.  Glou- 
cester and  Cirencester  were  two  of  their  principal  stations.  The  county  was 
intersected  by  their  roads,  called  Ryknield-street,  Akeman-street,  and  Via  Julia; 
and  Roman  pavements  have  been  discovered  at  Woodchester,  Cirencester,  and 
other  places,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  yet  found  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. When  the  Anglo-Saxons  invaded  South  Britain,  this  county  became  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  the  warfare  they  carried  on  with  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
whom  they  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  Dirham,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century.  Gloucester  was  wrested  from  the  Britons  by  the  kings  of  Wessex, 
but  it  subsequently  belonged  to  Mercia.  During  the  existence  of  the  heptarchy 
a battle  was  fought  at  Kempsford,  between  the  Mercians  and  the  West  Saxons  ; 
and  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  Edward  the  Elder  defeated  the  invading 
Danes  at  Cambridge,  near  Berkeley.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  an  ill-concerted  conspiracy  of  the  partisans  of  his  deposed  rival  was  sup- 
pressed, and  some  of  the  conspirators  were  put  to  death  at  Cirencester ; and  in 
1485  took  place  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  which  terminated  the  civil 
war  between  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  During  the  contest  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  Parliament,  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  and  the  town  of  Ciren- 
cester were  besieged ; and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  took  place  the 
battle  of  Foghill- field.  On  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1688,  in  oppo- 
sition to  James  II.,  a skirmish  took  place  at  Cirencester,  between  a party  of  the 
county  militia,  and  a small  body  of  cavalry  under  Lord  Lovelace,  who  was  about 
to  join  the  prince.  Captain  Lorange,  who  commanded  the  militia,  was  killed, 
though  his  troops  proved  victorious,  and  Lovelace  was  taken  prisoner ; circum- 
stances which  are  interesting  to  record,  as  this  appears  the  first,  if  not  the  only 
blood  that  was  shed  in  the  field  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  South 
Britain.  This  county  sends  four  members  to  Parliament. 
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* GLOUCESTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
gives  a title  to  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester.  Situated  in  a beautiful  valley  on  the 
bank  of  the  Severn,  it  is  sheltered  on  the  east  by  a range  of  hills.  The  city  was 
mode  an  important  military  station  by  the  Romans,  and  as  one  of  the  principal 
Saxon  cities  it  was  frequently  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  who  plundered  this  in  com- 
mon with  other  rich  towns  in  the  west.  In  1016  it  was  the  scene  of  a memo- 
rable combat  between  Edmund  Ironsides  and  King  Canute,  who  fought  on  the 
small  island  formed  by  the  division  of  the  Severn  into  two  channels,  which  re-unite 
again  close  to  the  city.  This  royal  duel  ended  in  the  amicable  arrangement  of 
the  two  monarchs  agreeing  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them.  William  the 
Conqueror ; after  he  had  subdued  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  came  to 
Gloucester,  and  thinking  the  place  might  form  an  effectual  barrier  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Welsh,  fortified  the  north  and  south  walls  with  battlements  and 
gates.  These  fortifications  remained  until  1662,  when  they  were  demolished  by  the 
commissioner  appointed  for  the  regulation  of  corporations ; but  the  gates  form- 
ing the  terminations  of  the  four  streets,  that  take  their  name  from  them,  were 
long  preserved.  The  original  south  gate  was  battered  down  during  the  siege  in 
1643,  but  it  was  rebuilt  the  same  year,  and  on  it  was  cut,  in  capital  letters,  round  The^oufh 
arch  on  one  side  : — “ A city  assaulted  by  man  but  saved  by  God,”  and  on  the  gate.eb°U 
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other  side  next  the  city, — “Ever  remember  the  5th  of  September.  1643.  Give 
God  the  glory.”  After  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.,  remembering  his  father’s 
defeat  before  this  city,  ordered  the  doors  belonging  to  the  gates  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  presented  them  to  the  city  of  Worcester,  which  had  so  long  remaiued 
faithful  to  his  cause.  Many  of  the  early  English  kings  held  courts  and  parlia- 
ments here.  Wulpher,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Mercia,  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  monastery,  and  greatly  improved  the  city,  which  then  received  the  Saxon 
name  of  Gloucester,  having  been  called  by  the  Britons  Caer  Glaen,  or  the  Bright 
City.  This  name  was  changed  by  the  Romans  into  Glevum,  or  Gleva,  to  w hich 
the  Saxons,  as  was  their  frequent  custom,  added  cester,  which  means  a castle 
or  fortification,  and  called  it  Glev-cester,  whence  its  present  name  is  easily 
derived.  Among  the  events  which  occurred  here  after  the  close  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, were  the  death  of  King  Athelstan  in  940,  and  the  barbarous  murder  of 
Elgiva,  the  banished  mistress  of  King  Edwy,  who  on  her  return  from  Ireland, 
in  956,  was  seized  by  a party  of  solders,  and  cruelly  mutilated.  In  997,  this 
place  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Danes,  but  it  was  soon  restored ; and  Edward 
the  Confessor  held  his  court  here  in  1051,  as  did  William  the  Conqueror  in  1084. 
Parliaments  were  also  held  here  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 
Gloucester  was  the  scene  of  important  events  during  the  civil  war,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  After  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  the  citizens  declared  for  the  par- 
liament, raised  a band  of  volunteers,  and  defeated  several  attempts  of  the 
Royalists  to  gain  possession  of  the  city,  previously  to  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
which  commenced  on  the  10th  of  August,  1643,  the  king  himself  commanding 
the  besieging  army,  consisting  of  30,000  men.  Their  attacks  were  conducted 
with  great  vigour,  but  wrere  successfully  repelled  by  the  besieged,  under  Colonel 
Massie,  the  governor  of  the  city  ; arid  at  length  the  approach  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary army,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  compelled  Charles  to  raise  the  siege  after 
it  had  lasted  nearly  a month.  The  failure  of  the  enterprise  against  Gloucester 
was  one  of  the  earliest  occurrences  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  royal 
cause,  and  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  walls  of  the  city  were  razed  by 
order  of  the  king,  as  already  recorded.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1643,  when 
Essex,  advancing  with  the  London  train  bands,  relieved  the  city,  the  garrison  had 
but  one  barrel  of  powder  left  in  store.  The  city  consists  mainly  of  four  streets 
forming  a cross,  and  named  Northgate,  Southgate,  Eastgate,  and  Westgate,  from 
the  directions  in  which  they  are  placed.  From  these,  numerous  lanes  and  streets 
branch  off  laterally.  Originally,  besides  the  cathedral,  there  were  fifteen  churches, 
but  only  six  of  these  remain,  though  six  more  have  been  built  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  cathedral  occupies  one  side  of  an  area  called  College  Green.  It  is  an 
ancient  and  noble  fabric,  with  a tower  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
curious  pieces  of  gothic  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  erected  in  1457,  and 
forms  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  exterior.  The  view  from  the  summit,  as 
may  be  imagined,  is  extensive  and  full  of  interest.  Before  describing  the  present 
building,  it  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  ancient  abbey  on  the 
site  of  which  the  cathedral  stands.  Wulpher,  the  first  Christian  King  of  Mercia, 
began  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter’s,  Gloucester ; and  Ethelred,  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor, who  was  afterwards  a monk,  carried  on  and  finished  it  about  the  year 
680.  It  was  originally  governed  by  abbesses,  the  first  of  whom  was  Kyneburg, 
the  wife  of  Aldred,  king  of  Northumberland.  After  the  death  of  the  third 
abbess,  which  happened  in  767,  and  during  the  wars  which  followed  between  the 
rival  kings  of  Wessex  and  Mercia,  the  nuns  left  their  monastery.  It  continued 
desolate  till  about  823,  when  it  was  restored.  King  Canute,  in  1022,  having 
turned  out  the  secular  monks,  placed  in  it  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  ap- 
pointing Edric  the  first  abbot.  Next  to  him,  Aldred,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  greatly 
added  to  the  monastery,  having  pulled  down  the  old  church,  and  built  a new  one 
nearer  the  walls  of  the  town.  In  1087  this  new  minster,  as  it  was  called,  was 
burnt,  with  a large  portion  of  the  city,  by  the  adherents  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. But  though  it  was  quickly  restored,  it  was  again  burnt  in  1101,  a 
casuality  which  occurred  repeatedly  afterwards  ; but  it  was  probably,  on  no 
occasion  entirely  destroyed  to  the  ground.  The  abbots  had  great  power,  and  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  peers  of  the  realm.  Under  them  were  numerous 
officers  belonging  to  the  monastery ; and  the  number  of  monks  residing  in  it,  in 
1104,  amounted  to  a hundred.  It  is  recorded,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  hor- 
rible murder  of  Edward  II.  at  Berkeley  Castle,  in  1327,  the  Abbot  (Thokey), 
hearing  of  it,  assembled  his  convent,  and  accompanied  by  the  min  their  full  robes, 
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and  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gloucester,  went  in  a procession 
to  Berkeley,  and  brought  away  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  king.  It  was  after- 
wards privately,  and  decently,  buried  in  the  abbey.  His  son,  Edward  TII.,  erected 
a fine  monument  to  his  memory,  and  founded  a chantry  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
buried.  The  circumstance  of  Edward’s  having  been  so  “ cruelly  butchered  in 
Berkeley  Castle,”  which  fills  one  of  the  most  painful  and  affecting  pages  of  the 
history  of  England,  proved,  in  its  result,  a source  of  extraordinary  profit  to  the 
Abbey  of  Gloucester.  The  city  was  hardly  large  enough  to  contain  the  numbers 
of  people  who  arrived  with  offerings  at  the  ill-fated  monarch’s  shrine;  and  from 
that  period  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  the  cathedal  as  it  now  appears.  The 
cross-aisle  was  built  by  Abbot  Wygemore  1330,  out  of  these  oblations.  Suc- 
ceeding abbots  continued  to  add  to  the  work,  particularly  Walter  Froucester, 
who  died  in  1412,  after  having  made  the  spacious  and  handsome  cloisters  ; and 
Abbot  Seabroke,  who  pulled  down  the  old  tower,  and  began  to  build  the  present 
beautiful  one ; he  also  paved  the  choir.  He  died  in  1457,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  on  the  south-west  end  of  the  choir,  where  his  monument  appears  with 
his  figure  in  alabaster.  In  this  abbot’s  time,  the  New  Inn,  in  Northgate-street, 
was  built  by  one  of  the  monks,  who  had  an  underground  passage  made  from 
the  inn  to  the  abbey,  which  passage  still  remains,  but  is  walled  up  at  both  ends. 

» The  inn  was  built  for  the  benefit  of  the  abbey,  and  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims. 
The  last  abbot  was  William  Parker,  who  was  elected  in  1514;  before  quitting 
his  office,  he  vastly  improved  the  cathedral,  and  the  premises  attached  to  it. 
His  monumental  effigy,  with  the  mitre  and  crosier,  may  be  seen  in  the  chapel  on 
the  north  side  of  the  choir.  The  establishment  continued  to  be  governed  by 
bbots,  till  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  its  income 
is  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  £1,900.  At  the  suppression  of  the  abbey 
Henry  made  Gloucester  a bishopric,  and  the  abbey  church  became  a cathe- 
dral. The  second  person  consecrated  bishop  of  Gloucester,  after  the  Refor- 
mation, was  John  Hooper,  who  subsequently  became  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
holding  both  dioceses  together.  But  this  did  not  last  long  ; as  on  the  accession 
of  Mary,  Hooper  was  marked  out  for  the  first  sacrifice  by  Gardiner  and  Bonner, 
who  disliked  him,  on  account  of  his  former  opposition  to  them.  Accordingly, 
after  remaining  for  some  time  in  prison,  he  was  brought  before  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  several  others,  at  St.  Mary  Overy’s  Church  (now  St. 
Saviour’s  Southwark),  and  there  condemned  as  an  heretic.  This  was  in  January, 
1554-5.  He  was  soon  removed  to  Gloucester,  and  on  February  9th,  that  being 
market-day,  this  martyr  to  the  truth  was  burnt,  near  an  elm-tree  without  the 
gate,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  lower  church-yard.  A monument  is  erected 
to  him  in  St.  Mary’s-square.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  as  follow  : — 
total  length  and  breadth,  420  feet  by  144;  length  of  the  nave,  171  feet;  length 
of  the  choir,  140  feet  (86  feet  high) ; length  of  Our  Lady’s  Chapel,  90  feet  by 
30;  height  of  the  tower,  225  feet;  cloisters,  148  feet  by  141.  The  nave  of  this 
beautiful  church  consists  of  a middle-aisle  and  two  side-aisles,  separated  from 
the  middle  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  eight  on  each  side,  seven  of  which  are  round, 
and  are  about  seven  yards  in  circumference;  the  eighth  is  fluted.  These  pillars 
are  after  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  and  give  a perspective  of  177  feet.  On 
entering  the  choir  from  the  nave,  the  view  is  exceedingly  fine.  This  part  of  the 
structure,  indeed,  includes  every  perfection  to  which  Gothic  architecture  had 
attained  during  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1741,  during  the  removal  of  an  old 
stone  screen,  which  divided  the  nave  from  the  choir,  the  bodies  of  three  abbots 
were  discovered,  in  stone  coffins,  part  of  the  gloves  arid  dress  still  remain- 
ing. In  1820,  the  present  screen  was  added,  and  certain  judicious  alterations 
and  improvements  were  adopted.  Extending  from  one  side  of  the  choir  to  the 
other  is  the  famous  whispering-gallery,  built  in  the  form  of  an  octagon.  If  a 
person  whispers  at  one  side,  every  syllable  may  be  clearly  heard  on  the  other 
side,  which  is  seventy-five  feet  distant,  although  the  passage  is  open  in  the 
middle,  and  there  are  large  openings  in  the  wall  for  a door  and  window.  In 
the  middle  of  the  whispering-place  are  these  lines  : — 

Doubt  not  but  God,  who  sits  on  high, 

Thy  secret  prayers  can  hear, 

When  a dead-wall  thus  cunningly 
Conveys  soft  whispers  to  the  ear. 

About  the  choir  are  twelve  chapels,  dedicated  to  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Under  the 
church  is  the  charnel-house,  in  which  are  large  quantities  of  bones  piled  up. 
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Here,  also,  are  four  chapels,  in  the  altar-places  of  which  some  piscinae,  or  basins 
for  the  sacred  water,  are  yet  to  be  seen.  Our  Lady’s  Chapel,  as  it  is  called  from 
the  Virgin  Mary,  is  the  latest  part  of  the  church  in  date.  It  has  been  used  for 
early  morning  prayers  since  the  time  of  the  seats  being  removed  thither  from 
the  choir,  when  that  was  beautified.  At  the  east  end  is  a fine  high  altar,  and  a 
large  window  of  curiously-painted  glass:  but  the  figures  are  now  effaced.  It  was 
put  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  England,  being 
no  less  than  78  feet  in  height,  and  35  feet  in  breadth.  This  chapel  is  said  to 
have  been  once  richly  and  expensively  adorned.  The  battlements  which  were 
upon  it  were  destroyed  daring  the  disturbances  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
crypt,  which  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  cathedral,  having  been  constructed  by  Abbot 
Serlo,  a.d.  1089,  has  some  curious,  low,  elliptical  arches.  The  great  cloisters 
are  well  worthy  of  notice  for  their  beauty  and  extent.  On  the  south  side  are 
twenty  seats,  originally  intended  for  the  monks.  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he 
marched  his  army  to  Gloucester,  disgraced  this  place,  but  himself  and  his 
memory  still  more,  by  making  it  a stable  for  his  horses.  The  following  eminent 
persons  have  been  buried  in  Gloucester  Cathedral ; though  with  regard  to  a few 
of  the  first  named,  uncertain  tradition  can  be  the  only  authority  for  the  state- 
ment. Arviragus,  King  of  Britain,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  that  he  died  and  was  buried  at* 
Gloucester,  a.d.  74.  Lucius,  the  great  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  king  of 
Britain,  who,  A.D.  179,  appointed  a bishop  at  Gloucester.  The  original  church 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill,  London,  is  reported  to  have  been  founded  by  him,  or  at 
least  in  his  reign,  about  1653  years  ago  ! Fuller,  in  his  u Church  History,”  says 
that  Lucius  built  a church  at  Gloucester.  Osrick,  King  of  Northumberland, 
died  (729) ; Kyneburg,  his  sister,  first  abbess  ; Eadburg,  and  her  sister,  Evah, 
second  and  third  abbesses  ; Prince  Ethelred  (died  908),  and  his  wife  Elfleda, 
(920).  Abbot  Serlo  (1104),  chaplain  to  William  I.  Abbot  Aldred,  who  built  the 
old  church,  (1058).  Robert  Curthoise,  Duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of 
William  I.  : he  died  at  Cardiff  Castle,  in  1134,  after  a confinement  there  of 
twenty-six  years.  His  effigy,  curiously  carved  in  Irish  oak,  lying  at  length, 
cross-legged,  remained  perfect  till  1641,  when  the  parliamentary  soldiers  broke 
it  in  pieces.  The  pieces  were,  however,  bought  by  Sir  Humphry  Tracy,  and  at 
the  Restoration  refitted  and  fresh  painted.  Near  him  lies  his  brother,  Richard 
Curthoise.  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  (1276),  and  his  wife.  King 
Edward  II.  (murdered  1327).  This  monument  is  full  of  beauty,  and  the  effigy 
of  marble  surmounting  the  altar-table,  is  exquisitely  wrought.  Abbot  Seabroke 
(died  1457),  and  Parker  (last  abbot).  Bishop  Miles  Smith  (died  1624),  called, 
from  his  learning,  particularly  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Eastern  languages,  “ the  Walking  Library.”  He  was  one  of  the  persons  ap- 
pointed by  King  James  I.,  to  examine  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  also 
translated  the  four  greater  and  the  twelve  lesser  prophets,  and  composed  the 
preface  which  now  appears  before  our  Church  Bibles.  He  was  lamented  by  the 
poor,  to  whom  he  had  been  a kind  friend.  General  Crawford  (killed  at  the  siege 
of  Hereford,  1649).  Judge  Powell,  praised  by  Swift  for  his  good  nature  and  wit 
(died  1713).  The  pious  Bishop  Benson  (died  1752),  who  expended  the  greater 
part  of  his  income  in  relieving  the  poor,  and  to  whose  memory,  on  a fine  marble 
monument,  is  a beautiful  inscription,  for  which  we  regret  we  have  not  room. 
Dean  Tucker,  an  eminent  writer  (died  1799).  The  learned  Bishop  Warburton 
(died  1779),  &c.  One  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  in  the  cathedral  is  that 
by  Flaxman,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Morley,  who  died  in  childbirth,  at  sea,  on 
her  way  from  India  to  this  country,  aged  twenty-nine.  Besides  the  inscription 
recording  the  event,  the  following  passage  from  the  Revelations  (xx.  13),  is 
placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  monument : — “ And  the  Sea  gave  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  it .”  Many  might  be  mentioned  besides,  but  our  limits  preclude  us 
from  doing  more  than  alluding  to  two  other  memorials  of  the  departed  great 
and  good.  In  the  body  of  the  cathedral  is  a very  beautiful  monument  to  the 
late  excellent  Rev.  R.  Raikes,  a native  of  Gloucester ; as  well  as  a fine  statue  to 
one  of  the  noblest  benefactors  to  his  race  that  ever  lived, — we  mean  Dr.  Edw  ard 
Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  w ho  died  at  Berkeley,  his  native  place, 
January  26,  1823,  and  wras  buried  in  Gloucester  Cathedral.  The  cathedral, 
which  has  had  some  narrow  escapes  from  fire,  one  very  recently,  has  been 
lately  repaired  and  restored  with  judgment  and  taste.  The  see  of  Gloucester 
(was  united  to  that  of  Bristol  in  1836.  The  parochial  churches  remaining 
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are  St>  Michael,  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Mary  de  Lode,  St. 
John’s,  and  St.  Aldate,  the  remainder  having  been  either  destroyed  at  the 
siege,  in  1643,  or  since  taken  down.  In  St.  Michael’s  parish  a blue  coat 
hospital,  in  the  Eastgate-street,  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Rich,  Bart, 
for  the  perpetual  maintenance,  educating,  and  apprenticing  of  twenty  boys 
St.  Mary  de  Crypt  contains,  among  other  monuments,  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bell,  Bart,  who  died  in  the  year  1566,  after  having  founded  and  endowed 
neighbouring  almshouse  for  six  poor  persons.  The  restoration  of  St.  Mary  de 
Crypt  was  completed  in  1845.  This  interesting  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture contains  several  examples  of  the  earlier  styles.  The  Norman  doorway 
at  the  west  entrance,  and  the  early  English  window  in  the  south-east  aisle,  are 
highly  deserving  of  notice.  Near  this  church  are  the  remains  of  a monastery  of 
Black  friars,  founded  about  the  year  1239,  by  Henry  III.  and  Stephen,  Lord  of 
Harneshull.  A considerable  part  of  the  conventual  church,  now  converted  into 
tenements,  is  yet  standing.  The  remains  of  a priory  of  Grey  friars,  founded  by 
one  of  the  lords  of  Berkeley,  are  also  situated  within  this  parish.  The  mansion, 
fitted  up  from  the  remains  of  this  priory,  was  the  residence  of  Judge  Powell,  a 
native  of  this  city,  whose  integrity  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  were  the  means  of 
his  promotion  to  the  dignified  station  which  he  held.  He  died  in  the  year  1713, 
and  lies  buried  under  a costly  monument  in  the  cathedral.  On  the  west  side  o 
the  churchyard  is  Crypt  Grammar  School,  founded  and  endowed  by  Dame  Joan 
Cook,  in  pursuance  of  her  husband’s  will,  in  the  31st  of  Henry  VIII.  Every 
four  years  a scholar  is  sent  from  this  school  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  to  be 
there  maintained  for  eight  years,  on  the  foundation  of  George  Townsend,  Esq., 
instituted  in  1683.  Near  West-gate-bridge,  in  St.  Nicholas’s  parish,  is  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital,  a neat  and  convenient  structure,  erected  about  the  year 
1786,  for  the  residence  of  twenty-six  men  and  thirty  women.  This  building 
occupies  the  site,  and  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  revenues  of  an  ancient  priory 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  which  is  uncertain.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel 
of  St.  Mary  de  Lode  Church  are  the  ancient  tomb  and  effigies  assigned,  by  tradi- 
tion, to  King  Lucius,  but  more  probably  the  monument  of  some  contributor 
towards  the  building  of  the  church.  St.  John’s  Church  is  a modern  bui 
occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  church,  ascribed  to  King  Atlielstan.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  had  the  privileges  of  a sanctuary  ; Francis,  Viscount  Lovel,  and 
Lord  Stafford,  being  recorded  to  have  fled  to  it  for  safety  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field.  In  this  parish  is  St.  Margaret’s  Hospital,  founded  originally 
for  lepers,  but  at  what  period  is  uncertain : Aldred,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  granted 
them  the  privilege  of  burial  in  their  own  churchyard,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  persons  now  supported  here  are  eight  poor  men,  a reader 
&c.  Near  this  hospital  is  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  or  King  James’s,  which 
owed  its  foundation  to  the  Priory  of  Lanthony,  and,  like  the  former,  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  persons  afflicted  with  leprosy.  King  James  ordered  it  to  be 
called  after  his  own  name,  and  directed  that  the  sum  of  £19  annually  paid  by 
the  crown,  should  thenceforward  be  applied  to  the  support  of  nineteen  poor  per 
sons  and  a minister.  St.  Aldate’s,  or  St.  Eldad’s,  now  a chapel,  is  a neat  modern 
fabric.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Oswald,  near  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  was  a priory  ; 
the  most  respectable  authorities  attribute  its  foundation  to  Ethelred,  Earl  of 
Mercia,  and  the  celebrated  Princess  Ethelfleda,  who  are  said  to  have  removed 
hither  the  remains  of  St.  Oswald,  from  Bardney  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  to  pre 
vent  their  being  exposed  to  the  sacrilegious  fury  of  the  Danes ; and  having 
richly  entombed  him,  to  have  founded  a college  here  in  veneration  of  his  memory. 
Some  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  are  yet  standing.  In  this  parish,  also, 
was  a house  of  White  friars,  or  Carmelites,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
by  Sir  Thomas  Berkeley.  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Kingsholm,  was  built  in  1847. 
Gloucester  contains  few  fine  buildings  of  modern  date ; the  largest  and  most 
important  being  the  county-hall,  in  Westgate-street,  designed  by  Smirke ; next 
to  this  the  lunatic  asylum  is  the  finest  building.  The  new  bridge  over  the 
Severn  is  a handsome  structure  of  eighty-seven  feet  span.  There  are  numerous 
places  of  dissenting  worship,  a gaol  constructed  on  the  plan  of  Howard,  a custom 
house,  assembly  rooms,  theatre,  &c.  About  four  miles  from  Gloucester*  on  the 
side  of  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  canal,  is  the  Hardwicke  Reformatory  Esta- 
blishment, an  excellent  institution  just  formed.  The  boys  who  are  inmates  have 
a regular  routine  of  duties  to  perform,  but  time  is  allowed  for  recreation.  In 
1854  a stratum  of  coal  was  discovered  in  the  city,  at  a depth  of  eleven  feet  beneath 
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the  surface.  Gloucester  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet, 
George  Whitfield,  the  famous  methodist,  and  R.  Raikes,  the  founder  of  Sunday 
schools.  In  Westgate-street  a curious  old-fashioned  house  and  shop  was  the 
residence  of  the  famous  “ Jemmy  Wood,”  and  over  the  doorway,  amidst  the  dila- 
pidated timbers,  the  name  of  the  eccentric  miser  and  millionnaire  was  discerned. 
The  New  Inn  was  erected  about  half  a century  after  Chaucer’s  death,  and  pro- 
jbably  supplied  the  place  of  one  much  older.  It  is  a recorded  fact  that  it  was 
jbuilt  by  John  Twining,  a monk  of  Gloucester,  during  the  abbacy  of  Thomas 
Seabrooke,  who  presided  over  the  monastery  there  from  1450  till  his  death  in 
1457,  and  it  is  still  the  property  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  present  cathedral 
establishment.  A former  landlord  of  the  King’s  Head  was  a Mr.  Philpotts,  the 
father  of  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  city,  and  also  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
For  municipal  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  three  wards,  and  is  governed  by 
a mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  seventeen  councillors.  It  returns  two  members  to 
Parliament.  Gloucester  forms  an  important  centre  of  railway  communication, 
and  by  the  South  Wales  line  it  has  been  put  in  direct  communication  with  the 
richest  counties  of  the  principality.  The  Great  Western  and  the  Bristol  and 
Birmingham  railways  have  stations  in  the  city,  and  it  is  here  that  passengers  are 
obliged  to  change  carriages,  as  the  broad  gauge  commences  here  for  Bristol  and 
London,  and  the  narrow  gauge  for  Birmingham  and  the  north.  The  commerce 
and  local  trade  of  Gloucester  is  very  great,  and  annually  increasing,  the  impor- 
tations of  corn,  wine,  timber,  &c.,  being  very  large.  The  docks  furnish  every 
facility  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels,  being  surrounded  by  extensive  ware- 
houses, wherein  are  deposited  vast  quantities  of  grain;  and  a branch  line  from 
the  railway  communicates  with  the  docks,  which  have  been  lately  much  enlarged. 
The  canal,  of  which  the  docks  form  the  terminus,  was  commenced  in  1799,  but 
not  completed  until  1827,  involving  a cost  of  £500,000.  It  is  seventeen  miles 
long,  from  seventy  to  ninety  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  deep.  It  has  only  two 
locks,  one  at  each  end,  and  is  the  deepest  and  largest  canal  in  England.  The 
manufacture  of  pins,  at  one  time  a very  important  branch  of  trade  here,  is  now 
confined  to  two  establishments ; and  bell-founding,  which  had  been  carried 
on  here  for  five  centuries,  ceased  to  exist  about  1848,  when  the  last  establish- 
ment was  broken  up.  The  timber  and  corn  trade  now  supply  the  greatest 
traffic. 


Inns , Albion,  Bell,  Booth  Hall,  Fleece,  Greyhound,  King’s  Head,  Lower  George,  New  Inn,  Ram 
Hotel,  Spread  Eagle  .—Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— Fairs,  April  5,  July  5,  Sep.  28,  and  following  days,  and 
Nov.  28 .—Bankers,  County  of  Gloucester;  draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co.  Gloucestershire 
Banking  Company;  draw  on  Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co.  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England ; draw 
on  Spooner,  Attwood,  and  Co.—  Newspapers,  Gloucester  Journal  (liberal),  Sat. ; Gloucester  Chronicle 
(conservative).  Sat. 
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founded. 


* GLUVIAS,  ST.  This  little  village  lies  near  the  upper  end  of  a branch  of 
Falmouth  harbour.  Though  now  of  little  importance,  it  appears  to  have  had  an 
endowed  church  or  chapel  before  the  Conquest,  and  is  rated  in  the  Doomsday 
book.  The  church  is  a spacious  and  handsome  building,  rendered  interesting 
from  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  grounds  and  scenery.  Among  the  monu- 
ments in  the  church  are  some  belonging  to  the  Pendarvis  family,  and  some 
inscriptions  commemorative  of  charitable  donations.  About  half  a mile  north 
of  the  church  is  a barn,  which  occupies  the  site  of  a mansion,  on  an  estate  called 
Bailland,  wherein,  tradition  affirms,  was  acted  the  horrible  tragedy  which  fur- 
nished Lillo  with  a plot  for  one  of  his  plays.  This  was  denominated  the  “ Penryn 
Tragedy;”  but  the  title  was  afterwards  changed  by  Colman  to  that  of  “Fatal 
Curiosity.”  The  particulars  of  this  dreadful  event  are  recorded  in  a pamphlet 
entitled,  “ News  from  Penrin  in  Cornwall;  of  a most  bloody  and  unexampled 
murther  very  lately  committed  by  a father  on  his  owne  sonne  (who  was  lately 
returned  from  the  Indyes)  at  the  instigation  of  a merciless  step-mother.  Toge- 
ther with  their  several  most  wretched  endes ; being  all  performed  in  the  month  of 
September  last,  a.d.  1618.”  It  consists  of  eight  leaves,  printed  in  black  letter, 
with  several  wood-cuts.  The  names  of  the  actors  were  suppressed,  in  favour  to 
their  kindred  and  neighbours.  Burnthouse,  Tresluswell,  and  Pondsnooth,  are 
the  chief  villages  in  this  parish.  Enys,  in  the  Old  Magna  Britannia,  is  said  to 
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73 
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Carmarthen... 

Llanelly  2 

S.  Wales  
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860 

pa 

Sussex 

Lewes  3 

Glynde  

L.  B.  & S.  C 

53 

1569 

323 

Montgomery 

Commes  2 

Oswestry  41 

Newbridge 3 

Glyn-Neath  ... 
Hereford  23 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

211 

.ham 

pa 

Glamorgan  ... 
Glamorgan  ... 
Brecknock  ... 

Llantrisant  ...6 
Neath  10 

TaffVale  

Yale  of  Neath 

185 

202* 

167 

11294 

439 

.ham 

Hay  2 

Glos’ter  & Herefd. 

66 

.ham 

Brecknock  ... 

Brecknock 9 

Abergavenny  29 

Newport  & Herefd. 

195* 

276 

Carnarvon  ... 

Conway  3* 

Conway 3s 

Chester  & Holyhd... 

226 

... 

.ham 

Brecknock  ... 

Brecknock 5 

Abergavenny  18 

Newport  & Herefd. 

184* 

... 

275 

ham 

Glamorgan  ... 
Glamorgan  ... 

Neath  9 

Mer.  Tydvil  ...10 

Glyn-Neath 

Incline  Top  ...2 

Vale  of  Neath 

TaffVale  

202* 

188 

... 

ham 

Glamorgan  ... 
Brecknock  ... 

Caerphilly  6 

Treforest $ 

Taff  Vale  

181* 

195* 

183 

2050 

ham 

Brecknock 9 

Abergavenny  29 
Chirk  7 

Newport&  Herefd. 
Shrews.  & Chester... 

... 

107 

...div 

Denbigh  

Llangollen 4 

960 

....pa 

Stafford 

Stafford 6* 

Gnosall 

Shropshire  Union ... 

138 

10497 

2673 

have  been  celebrated  for  its  fine  gardens ; and,  in  the  old  Cornish  play  of  the  Gluvias, 

“ Creation  of  the  Universe,”  it  is  mentioned  among  the  lands  which  are  given  as  St* 
a reward  to  the  builders  of  the  universe.  Enys  has  belonged  to  the  family  of 
that  name  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

* GLYMPTON.  In  the  church  of  Glympton,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Teasdale,  Esq.,  who  was  a liberal 
benefactor  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  the  free-school  at  Abingdon.  He  died  Qiyinpton 
here  in  1610,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  Glympton  Park  is  a fine  residence  Park, 
in  the  vicinity.  i 

f GLYNDE.  At  Glynde,  a pleasant  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Ouse,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  old  Saxon  word  Glen,  or  valley,  is  the  ancient  seat  of  Lord  Ancient  seat 
Hampden,  a noble  pile  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  an  early  period  it  was  ga^w[en 
the  property  of  a family  of  its  own  name,  afterwards  of  the  Walleys,  then  of  the; 

Morleys,  and,  lastly,  about  1680,  of  the  Trevors,  whose  descendant  is  the  present' 
proprietor.  The  church,  an  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  was  finished  in  1765, 
and,  like  many  others  in  the  county,  is  built  of  flint,  faced  with  stone.  Over  the 
spacious  portico  is  a large  shield,  containing  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Durham, 
impaling  those  of  Trevor;  the  east  window  is  adorned  with  stained  glass,  repre- 
senting scriptural  and  other  subjects ; and,  on  a silver  plate,  is  the  following 
memorial  for  the  founder : — “ Richard  Trevor,  Bishop  of  Durham,  fourth  son  of 
John  Lord  Trevor,  born  Sept.  30,  1707,  died  June  9,  1771.”  Glynde  Bourne,  in 
this  parish,  has  been  for  two  or  three  centuries  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Hay,  a 
member  of  which,  William  Hay,  Esq.,  was,  in  the  last  century,  admired  as  a poet,  William 
and  an  elegant  scholar.  He  was  educated  at  Headley  School,  and.spent  a short  Hay,  dte- 
time  at  Oxford,  but,  without  graduating  there,  entered  himself  of  the  Temple,  asaf poe^ 
He  commenced  his  parliamentary  career  in  1734,  as  member  for  Seaford,  which  and  scholar, 
borough  he  continued  to  represent  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  gave  him  the  appointments  of  record-keeper  in  the  Tower,  and  a place 
at  the  Victualling  Board,  in  consequence  of  his  taking  a decided  part  with  his 
pen  in  favour  of  that  statesman’s  ministry.  Besides  a variety  of  pamphlets  on 
temporary  questions,  he  was  the  author  of  a treatise  “ On  the  Poor  Laws ; ” and 
another  “ On  Civil  Government.”  He  also  wrote  “ An  Essay  on  Deformity,”  in 
which  he  trifles  with  some  humour  on  his  own  personal  disadvantages ; an  octavo 
volume,  entitled  “ Religio  Philosophi ; ” *“  Mount  Caburn  ” (a  poem) ; and  trans- 
lations of  Hawkins  Brown’s  Latin  poem  on  the  “ Immortality  of  the  Soul,”  and 
a selection  of  ‘‘Martial’s  Epigrams.”  In  1794,  many  years  after  his  decease, 
which  took  place  in  June,  1755,  his  writings  were  collected  and  published  by  his1 
daughter,  in  two  quarto  volumes.  A son  of  his  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  cruelty  ofl 
Cossim  Ali  Cawn,  in  India,  in  1762.  The  neighbourhood  is  pastoral  and  pictu- 
resque, and  some  fine  seats  are  in  the  vicinity. 

X GLYN-CORRWG.  This  hamlet  is  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Corwg 
river,  a little  above  its  junction  with  the  Afon.  The  parish  is  very  extensive, 
comprising  nearly  10,000  acres,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  mountainous.  The 
Carn-Mosen,  in  this  parish,  is  the  most  elevated  spot  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan. 

Coal  is  found  here,  but  is  confined  to  home  consumption. 

§ GNOSALL,  or  Gnoshall.  This  parish  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Row- 
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ley-water,  which  flows  into  the  river  Trent.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Laurence,  which  was  formerly  a college  of  secular  canons,  is  an  extensive  build- 
ing, and  consists  of  a nave  and  two  aisles,  a chancel  and  cross  aisle,  with  a tower 
rising  in  the  centre.  The  minister  and  churchwardens  annually  choose  a jury 
of  tw  elve  persons,  who  are  to  decide  all  disputes  on  ecclesiastical  matters  which 
may  arise  during  the  following  year.  The  parish  is  extensive,  being  from  eight 
to  nine  miles  in  length. 
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* GOATHLAND.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  w^ere  anciently  obliged  to 
attend  to  the  breed  of  hawks,  w hich  built  their  nests  in  a cliff  called  Killing  Nab 
Scar,  in  order  to  secure  them  for  the  king’s  use.  These  hawks  are  of  extraordi- 
nary size,  and  are  said  still  to  frequent  their  ancient  place  of  resort. 

f GOATHURST.  Goathurst,  a parish  famous  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  its 
trees,  derived  its  name  from  two  Saxon  wrords,  signifying  that  the  woods 
abounded  writh  goats.  The  enclosures  round  the  Mansion  House  at  Hanswell, 
a noble  and  elegant  building,  exhibit  the  finest  scenery  in  that  part  of  the  island. 
Taste  has  improved  the  natural  beauties  of  the  demesne,  and  created  artificial 
charms.  The  prospect,  one  of  the  finest  in  nature,  comprehends  the  channel  and 
the  distant  mountains  of  Wales  beyond  it.  The  church  of  Goathurst,  deprived 
of  its  venerable  complexion  by  a covering  of  whitewash,  contains  nothing 
remarkable  but  two  ill-executed  pictures,  and  a marble  monument,  erected  in 
1742,  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Tynte,  Bart.,  wrho  died  rector  of  the 
parish. 

X GODALMING.  The  market-town  of  Godaiming  is  situated  near  the  Wey, 
on  a considerable  tract  of  meadow-land,  called,  in  Saxon,  an  Ing.  It  is  supposed, 
from  that  circumstance,  and  its  having  been  the  property  of  a Saxon  named 
Godhelm,  to  have  derived  its  name,  Godhelm’s  Ing,  or  Godaiming.  The  town 
consists  of  one  principal  street,  situated  on  the  old  London  road  to  Portsmouth, 
and  several  smaller  ones.  A manufacture  of  cloths  formerly  flourished  here;  at 
present  the  principal  trade  of  the  town  arises  from  the  manufacture  of  silk  and 
worsted  for  stockings.  In  the  neighbourhood,  also,  are  three  paper-mills.  In 
1768  the  navigation  of  the  Wey  was  extended  from  Guildford  to  Godaiming,  by 
new  cuts,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  latter  place  and  the  adjacent  county,  whence 
timber,  bark,  flour,  paper,  and  wrought  iron,  could  be  sent  to  London  in  large 
quantities.  By  a charter  of  Elizabeth,  dated  1575,  the  inhabitants  w^ere  incor- 
porated by  the  title  of  the  warden,  bailiff,  and  eight  assistants  ; the  warden  being 
annually  chosen  out  of  the  eight  assistants.  The  church  consists  of  a nave,  two 
aisles,  and  a chancel,  separated  by  a transept,  in  the  centre  of  which,  upon  four 
strong  pillars,  is  erected  the  steeple,  with  an  ordinary  spire  of  timber,  covered 
with  lead.  The  roof  within  is  divided  into  small  panels,  which  are  filled  w ith 
coats  of  arms  and  other  devices  of  nobility.  This  edifice,  w hich  has  been  recently 
enlarged,  contains  many  monuments  of  the  Eliots,  of  Busbridge ; and  of  the 
Wyatts,  of  Shakleford.  A white  marble  tablet  bears  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  Owen  Manning,  B.D.,  Canon  of  Lincoln,  Rector  of  Pepperharrow, 
Vicar  of  Godaiming,  and  historian  of  the  county  of  Surrey ; he  was  also  fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  died  in  1801,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
At  a short  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Guildford,  is  an  alms-house, 
with  a small  chapel  and  wralled  garden,  and  this  inscription : — “ This  Ospytall 
was  given  by  Mr.  Richard  Wyatt,  of  London,  Esq.,  for  tenn  poore  men,  with 
sufficient  lands  to  it  for  yeir  Mayntenance  for  ever.”  1622.”  On  the  inner  wall 
of  the  chapel  is  a brass  plate,  w ith  the  kneeling  figures  of  a man  and  woman, 
and  an  inscription  commemorative  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1619.  Among 
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his  other  charities,  Henry  Smith  gave  £1,000  to  the  parish  of  Godaiming,  with 
w hich  a farm  was  purchased  at  Unsted.  In  1726  an  extraordinary  imposture 
w as  practised  here  by  a poor  woman  named  Mary  Toft,  who  pretended  to  be 
delivered  of  live  rabbits,  and  in  this  deception  she  was  unwittingly  assisted  by 
many  respectable  persons,  some  of  whom  published  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  strange  tale  wras  so  generally  credited  that  rabbits  were  for 
some  time  excluded  from  every  dinner  table.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  this  place  was  the  scene  of  a most  atrocious  and  unnatural  murder.  A 
respectable  tradesman  named  Chennel,  together  with  his  housekeeper,  an  elderly 
woman,  were  barbarously  murdered  by  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Chennel,  and  a man 
who  had  been  in  his  employ,  and  to  w'hom  he  had  repeatedly  shown  great  kind- 
ness. They  were  both  convicted  at  the  Guildford  assizes,  and  executed  on  the 
common,  just  out  of  the  town  of  Godaiming.  The  town  is  governed  under  the 
municipal  corporation,  and  by  a mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors. 
Building  stone,  cut  from  Bargate  rock,  is  dug  here  in  large  quantities. 


Godal- 

MING-. 

Mary  Toft, 
the  heroine 
of  the  rabbit 
imposture. 


Inns,  King’s  Arms.  Angl.— Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  Feb.  13,  July  10.— Bankers,  Mellersh  and  King 
draw  on  Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co.  Mangles  and  Co. : draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 


* GODESTOW.  This  place  is  the  site  of  a celebrated  nunnery,  richly  endowed 
by  Henry  II.,  od  account,  it  is  supposed,  of  its  having  been  the  burial-place  of 
his  favourite  mistress,  Rosamond  Clifford,  the  “ Fair  Rosamond  ” of  romance. 
On  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  it  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.,  to  his  physi- 
cian, Dr.  George  Owen.  This  nunnery  was  erected  on  ground  given  by  John  de 
St.  John,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  by  Editha,  or  Ida,  a lady  of 
Winchester,  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Launcelne.  Dame  Editha  became  the 
first  abbess  of  the  foundation  ; and  by  her  was  built  the  church,  a structure 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  1138,  by  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  “in  the  presence,”  says  the  author  of  the  “ Monasticon,” 
“ of  King  Stephen,  and  Maud,  the  Queen,  with  abundance  of  nobility.”  At  the 
Dissolution,  the  nunnery  was  valued  at  £274  per  annum.  A considerable 
portion  of  the  habitable  buildings  remained  till  the  civil  war,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles,  when  it  was  for  a time  occupied  by  Royalists,  and  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  this  nunnery  was  placed,  as  a boarder,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  education,  Rosamond,  the  daughter  of  Walter,  Lord  Clifford.  The 
females  of  this  religious  house  w ere  allowed  considerable  licence,  and  were  even 
permitted  to  spend  one  day  in  Godestow'  fair ; fairs,  or  wakes,  how  ever,  at  that 
period,  were  united  with  pious  ceremonials.  Godestow  itself,  fertile  in  means  of 
innocent  relaxation,  had  numerous  embowered  recesses  and  inviting  walks  ; and 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  these  becoming  tedious  through  repetition,  the  fair 
devotees  were  allowed  to  visit  several  neighbouring  places.  One  of  their 
favourite  spots  was  Medley,  a spacious,  secluded  mansion,  on  the  border  of  the 
river,  between  Godestow'  and  Oxford.  Much  mirth  is  said  to  have  passed  during 
their  visits.  Medley,  though  not  a religious  house,  possessed  an  oratory,  or 
chapel;  and  the  nuns,  we  are  told,  “had  their  private  devotions  in  some  rooms 
set  apart  for  them,  if  accident  caused  them  to  stay  longer  than  ordinary.” 
Binsey  was  also  frequently  favoured  w ith  their  visits.  It  is  supposed  that  Henry 
first  saw  Rosamond  in  1149.  She  was  not  then  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  prince  was  very  young.  An  impenetrable  cloud  of  doubt,  indeed, 
involves  the  whole  affair;  but  it  seems  probable  that  Rosamond  retired  from 
the  society  of  her  royal  seducer  soon  after  he  brought  his  queen  to  England  ; 
and  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  she  returned  to  the  nunnery  in  which 
her  happiest  days  had  passed,  and  lived  there  in  penitence  and  seclusion  for 
several  years.  Her  body  wras  interred  by  her  parents  before  the  high-altar  at 
Godestow,  and  a costly  monument  was  erected,  round  which  lights  wrere  directed 
to  be  kept  continually  burning.  On  the  monument  the  following  quaint  epitaph 
is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  : 


Burial  place 
of  Fair 
Rosamond, 
who  was 
educated  in 
the  nunery 
hero. 


Her  amours 
and  death. 


Hie  jacet  in  Tumba  rosa  Mundi,  non  rosa  Munda, 
Non  Redolet,  sed  olet,  quae  redolere  solet. 


Stowe  informs  us,  that  “ Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  came,  a.d.  1191,  to  the 
Abbey  of  the  Nunnes,  and  when  he  had  entered  the  church  to  pray,  he  saw  a 
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tombe  in  the  middle  of  the  quire,  covered  with  a pall  of  silke,  and  set  about  with 
lights  of  waxe.  And  demanding  whose  tombe  it  was,  he  was  answered  that  ‘ It 
was  the  tombe  of  Rosamond,  sometime  lemman  to  Henry  II.,  who,  for  the  love 
of  her,  had  done  much  good  to  that  church.’  ‘ Then,’  quoth  the  bishop,  ‘ take 
out  of  this  place  the  harlot,  and  bury  her  without  the  church.’” — When  the 
mouldering  body  of  Rosamond  was  removed,  by  order  of  this  politic  bishop,  it 
was  placed,  according  to  Higden,  in  the  nuns’  chapter-house,  a building  believed 
still  to  be  remaining.  At  the  Reformation  her  bones  were  taken  up,  and  her 
tomb  was  destroyed.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Gloucester  Hall,  describes  this  tomb  as 
“ having  on  it  interchangeable  weavings,  drawn  out  and  decked  with  roses,  red 
and  green,  and  the  picture  of  the  cup,  out  of  which  she  drank  the  poison  given 
her  by  the  Queen,  carved  in  the  stone.”  Gough,  however,  says,  “ I confess 
myself  strongly  inclined  to  believe  this  was  intended  for  a cross-fleuri,  such  as 
was  frequent  on  the  coffin-lids  of  ecclesiastics;  and  the  cup  for  a chalice,  as 
often  found  thereon.”  Leland  mentions  “ Rosamunde’s  Tumbe,  at  Godestowe 
Nunnery,  taken  up  alate,”  as  a stone,  with  this  inscription,  “ Tumba  Rosamund ae 
and  says  that  “ her  bones  were  closed  in  lead,  and  within  that  the  bones  were 
closed  in  letter  (leather),  when  it  was  opened,  a swete  smell  came  out  of  it.” — 
Rosamond  had  two  sons  by  King  Henry  : Richard  Longespee,  and  Geolfery 
Plantagenet,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  remains  of  Godestow  nunnery  chiefly 
consist  of  ranges  of  wall  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  sides  of  an  extensive 
area ; and  a small  building  at  one  angle.  A part  of  the  church-tower,  which 
was  standing  till  within  these  few  years,  was  taken  down  by  order  of  the  Earl 
of  Abingdon,  and  his  lordship  used  the  materials  in  aid  of  a new  church,  which 
he  built  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Witham.  The  small  building  which  abuts 
on  the  east,  and  ranges  along  the  southern  side,  w as  probably  the  chapter-house 
of  the  nuns.  The  walls  are  entire.  The  roof  is  of  wood ; and  some  of  the 
rafter-work  is  yet  in  decent  preservation.  In  this  building,  the  remains  of 
Rosamond  are  believed  to  have  been  placed,  when  they  were  removed  from  the 
choir  of  the  church. 


Town  of 

Roman 

origin. 


Curious 

customs. 


Grammar 

school. 


* GODMANCHESTER.  A suburb  of  Huntingdon,  with  which  it  forms  a 
borough  and  corporate  town.  The  town  of  Godmanchester  is,  by  some,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Durosiponte,  or  Duroliponte  of  the  Romans  ; it  is  separated 
from  Huntingdon  by  the  river  Ouse,  over  which  it  has  a handsome  stone  bridge. 
Many  Roman  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  have  been  found  here.  From  the  old 
verse,  quoted  by  Camden — “ Gormonis  a Castri,  nomen  habet  ” — it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  Gormond,  or  Guthrum,  the  Danish  chief,  had  a military  post,  or 
fortified  residence,  at  this  village,  which,  in  after  times,  was  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  Cestre,  or  Chester.  It  was  subsequently  called  Guma,  Gumicastria, 
and  Gumicestre.  Godmanchester  was  the  old  land  of  the  crown,  by  grant  of 
King  John.  Some  curious  old  customs  prevail  here,  among  which  is  that  called 
Borough  English,  by  which  the  youngest  son  of  the  first  wife  is  heir.  The  in- 
habitants, also,  are  of  age,  the  males  at  twenty,  and  the  females  at  sixteen. 
Godmanchester  Church  is  a large,  light  edifice,  with  an  embattled  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a spire,  at  the  wrest  end,  and  a very  large  south  porch  ; the  latter 
has  strong  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  monstrous  heads,  with  distended  mouths 
for  water-spouts.  The  nave,  which  has  a timber  roof,  is  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  five  high  pointed  arches,  rising  from  light  shafts,  and  from  the  chancel 
by  another  large  pointed  arch,  partly  boarded  up.  The  windows  exhibit  some 
ornamental  tracery.  On  the  tow^er  is  the  date  1623,  which  probably  refers  to 
some  general  repair.  Here  is  a school,  called  “ the  Free  Grammar  School  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ; the  vicar,  and  fourteen  men  of  the  towne,  called  governors  of 
the  possessions,  rents,  and  goods  of  the  said  schoole,  are  a body  corporate,  and 
have  a common  seale.”  This  establishment  continues  to  be  well  supported,  and 
has  educated  some  distinguished  individuals.  This  village  was  for  several  cen- 
turies highly  celebrated  for  the  goodness  of  its  husbandry ; but  from  the  general 
improvement  that  has  taken  place,  it  is  now  but  little  superior  to  the  common 
level.  Camden  remarks,  that  there  is  “ no  place  in  all  England  that  has  so  many 
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stout  hinds,  or  employs  more  ploughs  ; for  they  make  their  boast  of  having  for-  Godman- 
merly  received  the  kings  of  England  in  their  progresses  this  way,  with  nine  score  CHESTEE' 
ploughs  brought  forth  in  a rustical  kind  of  pomp,  for  a gallant  show\”  When 
James  I.  passed  through  Godmanchester,  in  his  progress  from  Scotland  to 
London,  “ they  met  him  with  seventy  new  made  ploughs,  drawn  by  as  many  teams 
of  horses ; and  when  he  enquired  the  reason,  he  was  answered,  that  they  held 
their  lands  immediately  from  the  kings  of  England,  by  the  tenure  of  so  meeting 
them,  on  passing  through  their  town.”  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Godmanchester 
was  incorporated  as  a borough,  by  the  style  of  two  bailiffs,  twelve  assistants,  and 
commonalty;  it  never,  however,  had  the  privilege  of  sending  representatives  to 
Parliament.  The  houses  are  spread  over  a considerable  plot  of  ground,  and 
though  in  general  irregular,  many  of  them  are  good  brick  buildings ; the  two 
bridges  next  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Huntingdon,  are  also  of  brick.  The 
famous  Parliamentarian  divine,  Stephen  Marshal,  the  head  of  the  Smectymnians, 

“ who  raised  the  strongest  arguments  against  episcopacy  that  the  Presbyterians  Smeetym- 
were  able  to  furnish  them  wdth,”  wras  born  here.  He  w as  educated  at  Emanuel maus" 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  subsequently  proceeded 
B.D.  He  became  minister  of  Finchfield  in  Essex ; but,  on  the  triumph  of  the 
strict  puritan  party  in  the  church,  he  settled  in  London.  Fuller  says,  “ In  the 
late  long  lasting  parliament,  no  man  was  more  gracious  with  the  principal  mem- 
bers thereof:  he  was  their  trumpet,  by  whom  they  sounded  their  solemn  fasts,! 
preaching  more  publick  sermons  on  that  occasion  that  any  foure  of  his  function. 

In  their  sickness  he  was  their  confessor,  in  their  assembly  their  counsellor,  in 
their  treaties  their  chaplain,  in  their  disputations  their  champion.”  He  died  in 
1655,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  famous  “ Smectymnus,”  and  wrote  a ‘'Treatise  on  Justification,”  &c.  The 
parish  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  common  councillors,  with 


Sect  of  the 


Stephen 
Marshal, 
the  divine. 


mayor  or  recorder,  and  town-clerk, 
the  manor. 


The  mayor  for  the  time  being  is  lord  of 


* GODMANSTONE.  This  is  a small  village  with  a pretty  Gothic  church. 
The  parish  is  watered  by  the  Cerne  brook.  The  surrounding  country  is  pastoral 
and  picturesque. 

f GODMERSHAM.  This  pretty  village  lies  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Stour,  that  stream  wending  its  way  through  it  in  its  course  from  Canterbury 
to  Ashford.  The  court,  lodge,  or  manor-house,  of  this  place,  was  a residence  of 
the  priors  of  Canterbury,  and  still  retains  many  vestiges  of  its  ancient  character. 
A statue,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Prior  Fynch,  in  an  episcopal  dress,  with  a 
pastoral  cross  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  upraised  in  the  attitude  of  benediction, 
is  yet  remaining  in  a small  niche  over  the  entrance  porch.  Godmersham-park 
is  a delightful  seat  on  the  high  road  from  Canterbury  to  Ashford ; the  grounds 
are  extensive  and  wrell  stocked  with  deer.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Law- 
rence, is  a plain  building,  without  any  distinctive  features. 

X GODOLPHIN.  This  hamlet  is  an  ancient  manor  of  the  Godolphin  family, 
who  resided  there  at  the  Conquest.  A branch  of  this  family,  namely,  Sir  William 
Godolphin,  wras  created  a baronet  by  Charles  II.,  in  1663 ; and  Sir  Sydney,  his 
son,  being  chosen  burgess  of  Helston,  evinced  great  abilities  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  w'as  employed  in  several  embassies,  appointed  commissioner  of 
the  treasury,  and  filled  other  offices  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and 
William  III.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  made  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
and  afterwards  Knight  Companion  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  Godolphin  has 
long  been  famed  for  its  tin-mines,  which  were  worked  with  great  spirit  and  suc- 
cess in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Francis  Godolphin,  who  is  said  to 
have  paid  £1,000  per  annum  customs.  Godolphin  Park  is  a seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds.  Godolphin-hill  is  495  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  Godolphin  estates 
into  the  Osborne  family  by  the  marriage  of  the  youngest  daughter  of 
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Francis,  Baron  Godolphin,  in  1744,  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  name  of  Godol- 
phin  or  Godolean  is  said  to  signify  a white  eagle,  which  was  part  of  the  armorial 
bearings  of  this  noble  but  extinct  family. 

* GODSHILL.  In  this  tithing,  W'hich  is  situated  in  the  New  Forest,  is  an 
ancient  encampment,  defended  on  one  side  by  a double  trench  and  ramparts,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  which  is  overgrown  with  oaks. 

f GODSHILL.  In  this  parish,  which  is  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  church, 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  com- 
manding some  fine  views.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  contains  many 
monuments  to  the  Worsleys,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
well  as  the  monuments  of  some  of  the  Leighs  of  Derbyshire  and  the  Wight, 
whose  daughters,  by  intermarrying  with  them,  made  the  Worsleys  the  lords  of 
these  fair  domains.  A wild  but  not  uncommon  tradition  is  told  to  accouut  for 
the  elevated  situation  of  Godshill  church.  The  foundation  was  laid  at  the  foot 
of  the  steep  hill,  and  the  men  began  to  build  there,  but  the  next  morning,  on 
returning  to  their  labours,  they  found  that  all  the  stones  and  other  materials  had 
been  removed  during  the  night  and  placed  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  They  recom- 
menced  their  work  below,  but  the  next  day  all  wTas  gone,  and  this  continued 
luntil  they  took  the  hint,  and  built  upon  the  spot  indicated  to  them  by  invisible 
hands,  and  by  so  doing  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Its  elevated 
situation,  however,  has  more  than  once  exposed  the  church  to  danger.  In  1778 
it  was  struck  by  lightning,  which  so  injured  the  old  building  that  a part  of  it  fell 
in  the  following  year.  In  the  quiet  little  village  beneath  the  church  there  is  a 
grammar  school,  which  was  founded  and  endowed  above  200  years  ago  by  one  of 
the  Worsleys.  The  name  of  this  family  occurs  so  often,  and,  in  general,  is  con- 
nected with  such  agreeable  and  praiseworthy  objects,  that  it  is  painful  to  reflect 
it  should  now  be  extinct  in  the  island.  Dr.  Cole,  an  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
divine,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary,  of  bigoted  memory,  w as  a native 
of  this  place,  and  was  elected  from  Winchester  school  to  a fellowship  at  New 
College,  Oxford.  Having  graduated  as  a bachelor  in  civil  law  he  visited  Italy, 
and  on  his  return  practised  for  a while  in  the  Court  of  Arches.  Shortly  after 
he  obtained  considerable  church  preferment  under  Henry  VII 1.,  being  collated 
to  the  living  of  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  with  a stall  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  an 
archdeaconry  ; all  of  which  he  retained,  together  with  the  wardenship  of  his 
college,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1542,  w'ith  the  living  of  Newton  Longueville, 
Bucks,  annexed.  In  the  next  reign,  however,  he  sent  in  his  resignation  of  all  his 
benefices ; but  on  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  under  Queen 
Mary,  came  again  into  favour,  and  was  raised  to  the  provostship  of  Eton.  When 
Archbishop  Cranmer  was  brought  to  the  stake,  Dr.  Cole  wras  present  at  the 
execution,  and  preached  on  the  occasion.  In  1556  he  reached  the  highest  step 
of  his  preferment,  being  appointed  that  year  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  judge  of  the 
Arches  Court.  He  enjoyed  his  prosperity,  however,  but  a very  short  period,  the 
queen,  his  mistress,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favour,  dying  within  two  years 
of  his  elevation  to  the  deanery;  when  her  successor,  Elizabeth,  not  only  stripped 
him  of  all  his  honours  and  emoluments,  but  sent  him  into  confinement.  He  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  his  party  till  the  year  1619,  but  never  recovered  his  liberty.  A 
disputation,  which  he  held  publicly  at  Oxford  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley  has  been 
published ; as  also  some  sermons  and  polemical  tracts  on  the  great  question 
which  agitated  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

% GODSTONE.  In  this  parish  are  several  pleasant  seats,  the  chief  of  which 
is  Marden  Park,  situated  in  a valley  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk-hills,  where  there 
is  a quarry  wdiich  yields  a singular  kind  of  freestone,  being  very  durable,  if  either 
kept  constantly  wet  or  constantly  dry.  It  is  used  for  wet-docks,  ovens,  and 
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other  purposes.  On  Godstone-green  are  two  small  barrows,  and  also  two  in  the 
adjoining  fields.  About  three  miles  hence,  at  the  Pear-tree  House,  is  a mineral 
spring  called  Iron  Pear-tree  water,  which  has  been  found  very  efficacious  in 
curing  the  gout.  The  road  from  the  Godstone  station  to  the  village  winds 
round  the  base  of  Tilburstow-hill,  (a  high' sandy  tract  partly  unenclosed,  over 
which  the  hill  road  between  Godstone  and  East  Grinstead  passes);  the  country 
north  of  the  village  is  undulating,  with  ornamental  timber.  The  grounds  of 
Flower  Hall  and  Rooks’-nest,  with  the  hanging  woods  of  Marden  Park  behind, 
form  a scene  of  much  softness  and  beauty.  The  lane  below'  the  church  is  worn 
in  the  sand-stone,  and  overhung  with  ivy  and  creeping  plants.  The  church  was 
thoroughly  repaired  and  ornamented  in  1839.  Its  fewer  is  towards  the  east,  on 
the  south  side.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  westward  from  the  chancel,  is 
a superb  black  and  white  marble  altar-tomb,  on  which  are  finely  executed  figures 
of  Sir  John  Evelyn  and  his  lady,  at  full  length  ; he  in  armour,  she  in  a loose 
gown.  On  Castle-hill  adjoining  Lee  Place,  are  the  ruins  of  a Roman  encamp- 
ment, also  a well  called  Diana. 

Inns,  White  Hart,  Bell. 

* GOLDCLIFF.  This  parish  derives  its  name  from  the  glittering  appearance 
of  a high  r.ock,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it;  it  is  a peninsulated  rocky  hill, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  about  sixty  feet,  and  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  only  natural  barrier  to  the  waves  for  an  extent  of  more  than  six- 
teen miles,  inundations  being  elsewhere  prevented  by  artificial  mounds.  The 
rock  consists  of  limestone  lying  horizontally  intersected  with  silicious  crystalliza- 
tions, above  an  immense  bed  of  yellow  mica.  On  the  summit  of  the  cliff  are 
the  ruins  of  a priory,  which  was  founded  in  1113,  for  Benedictine  monks. 

f GOODMANHAM.  The  church  here  is  a very  venerable  structure,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  with  materials  taken  from  the  chief  pagan  temple  in  Nor- 
thumbria, which  wras  destroyed  by  Coisi,  the  high-priest  of  the  pagan  religion 
of  York,  on  his  conversion  by  Paulinus,  under  Edwin,  King  of  Northumberland. 
The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  southern  verge  of  the 
Wolds,  and  from  its  form  and  general  appearance  denotes  very  high  antiquity. 

X GOODRICH.  In  this  parish,  on  a finely  wooded  promontory,  round  which 
the  river  flows  in  a semicircular  direction,  stand  the  massive  ruins  of  Goodrich 
Castle,  for  a long  period  the  baronial  residence  of  the  Talbots,  earls  of  Shrews- 
bury. By  whom  it  was  originally  founded  is  unknown,  though  the  near  affinity 
of  its  name  to  that  of  “ Godricus  Dux,”  wrho  occurs  as  a witness  to  the  two 
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. charters  granted  by  King  Canute  to  the  abbey  of  Hulen,  has  given  birth  to  a not 
improbable  conjecture  that  he  was  the  person.  The  keep  is  evidently  of  a date 
antecedent  to  the  Conquest ; but  the  surrounding  works  are  principally  Norman ; 
though  various  additions  and  alterations  may  be  distinguished  of  the  workman- 
ship of  different  periods,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  keep  stands 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  those  at  Porchester,  Pevensey,  and  Castleton, 
close  to  the  outward  wall  of  the  castle,  and,  like  them,  had  no  window  on  the 
outside  next  the  country.  It  had  evidently  three  rooms,  one  above  the  other; 
all  of  them,  however,  were  very  small,  being  only  fourteen  feet  and  a half  square ; 
and  the  room  on  the  first  floor  had  no  sort  of  communication  with  the  dungeon 
beneath,  which  had  not  even  a single  loop-hole  for  light  and  air,  but  was  con- 
nected by  a very  narrow  passage  to  a still  smaller  dungeon,  strongly  secured, 
under  the  platform  belonging  to  the  steps  of  the  entrance,  and  having  a very 
small  air-hole  on  the  same  side.  The  original  windows  are  the  most  truly  Saxon 
that  can  be.  The  very  strongly  fortified  entrance  to  the  castle  commenced 
between  two  semicircular  towers  of  unequal  dimensions,  near  the  east  angle,  and 
was  continued  under  a dark  vaulted  passage  to  an  extent  of  fifty  feet.  Imme- 
diately before  the  entrance,  and  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  fosse,  was  a 
very  deep  pit,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  formerly  crossed  by  a drawbridge, 
which  is  now  gone,  but  which  appears  to  have  exactly  fitted,  and  to  have  closed, 
when  drawn  up,  the  whole  front  of  the  gateway  between  the  towers.  About 
eleven  feet  within  the  passage  was  a massy  gate,  the  strong  iron  hinges  or 
which  still  remain ; this  gate,  and  the  drawbridge,  were  defended  on  each  side 
by  loop-holes,  and  over  head  by  rows  of  machicolations  in  the  vaulting,  for 
pouring  down  melted  lead,  &c.,  on  the  heads  of  assailants.  The  ruins  of  the 
chapel  run  parallel  with  the  entrance  on  the  left ; the  style  of  the  broken  orna- 
ments shows  this  to  have  been  repaired  and  adorned  so  late  as  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  VII.;  in  one  part  is  a very  remarkable  niche;  and  near  it  a 
smaller  niche  for  holy  water;  on  the  opposite  side  is  also  another  niche  for  the 
same  purpose.  Beneath  the  chapel  was  a deep  vault,  and  over  it  a chamber, 
with  a fire-place,  which  still  appears  projecting  from  the  wall.  Adjoining  the 
chapel,  near  the  entrance,  is  a small  octagonal  watch-tower,  which  rises  above 
the  other  buildings,  and  commands  a fine  view.  The  wall  that  extended  between 
the  keep  and  the  west  or  great  tower,  is  in  ruins : this  tower,  which  is  also 
greatly  dilapidated,  appears  of  more  modern  construction  than  the  former.  In 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  great  kitchen ; the  fire-place  is  still  distinguishable ; 
here  was  a small  door-way,  or  sally-port,  communicating  with  a sort  of  outer 
ballium,  which  ran  on  the  north-west  side,  and  was  enclosed  by  an  outer  wall. 
On  this  side,  also,  and  ranging  between  the  west  tower  and  north,  or  Ladies ’- 
tower,  were  the  state  apartments.  The  hall  was  a magnificent  room  of  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  sixty-five  feet  long,  and  twenty-eight  feet  broad : some  years  ago 
it  contained  a single  beam  of  oak  “without  knot  or  knarle,”  sixty-six  feet  long, 
and  nearly  two  feet  square  throughout  its  length.  At  the  north  angle  of  this 
room  is  an  opening  leading  to  the  north,  or  Ladies-tower,  and  is  so  situated  on 
the  brow  of  a high  and  steep  precipice,  as  to  be  the  most  defensible  part  of  the 
castle ; from  the  apartment  within,  which  is  a neat  octagon  arch,  about  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter,  is  a most  beautiful  view  over  the  adjacent  country.  The  ruins 
of  this  castle  are  extremely  grand ; the  massive  towers  are  finely  mantled  with 
ivy ; and  even  the  great  ditch  is  embellished  with  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  tall 
forest  trees.  Whoever  were  its  original  founders,  the  earliest  authentic  record 
concerning  it,  at  present  known,  is  of  the  date  of  1204,  when  it  was  given,  by 
King  John,  to  William  Strigul,  Earl  Marshal,  to  hold  by  the  service  of  two 
knights’  fees ; his  son,  Walter,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  died  here  in  the  year  1246.  It 
was  afterwards  conveyed  to  William  de  Valentia,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  third 
son,  Aymer  de  Valance,  became  his  heir,  and  was  murdered  in  France,  in  1323. 
From  him  it  passed  to  the  Talbots,  by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  Comyn,  daugh- 
ter of  Joan,  his  second  sister,  with  Sir  Richard,  afterwards  Lord  Talbot,  who 
procured  a licence  from  Edward  III.  to  have  a prison  here.  This  Richard  was 
a renowned  soldier  and  statesman,  and  is  thought  to  have  expended  a considera- 
ble part  of  the  ransoms  obtained  from  prisoners  taken  by  him  in  the  French 
wars,  on  the  reparation  and  improvement  of  Goodrich  Castle.  His  descendant, 
John  Talbot,  the  great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cas- 
tillon,  in  the  year  1453,  was  first  buried  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy;  and  in  the 
enumeration  of  his  titles,  on  the  monument  there  raised  to  his  memory,  he  is 
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styled,  “ Lord  of  Goderich  and  O.rchenfield.”  Gilbert,  seventh  earl  of  Shrews*  Goodrich. 
bury,  was  in  possession  of  this  castle  and  manor  at  the  period  of  his  death,  in 
the  14th  of  James  I.  Elizabeth,  his  second  daughter  and  co-heiress,  conveyed 
them  in  marriage  to  Henry  de  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  whose  family  they  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1740,  when,  on  the  death  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Kent,  they  were 
sold  to  Admiral  Griffin.  In  the  civil  wars,  Goodrich  Castle  wras  alternately  pos- 
sessed by  both  parties.  It  was  first  seized  by  the  Parliament,  but  afterwards 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Royalists,  who  sustained  a siege  of  nearly  six 
weeks  against  Colonel  Birch.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1646,  the  Parliament  gave 
orders  that  the  Countess  of  Kent  should  be  informed  that  there  was  a necessity 
for  demolishing  the  castle,  and  that  on  the  demolishing  thereof,  satisfaction 
should  be  made  to  her.  On  the  1st  of  March  following,  they  finally  resolved 
that  the  castle  should  be  totally  disgarrisoned  and  slighted.  The  breaches  in 
the  Ladies’-tower  were  said  to  have  been  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  battering  of 
the  cannon  during  the  siege.  In  a fertile  vale,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  priory. 
the  castle,  on  the  south,  are  the  remains  of  Flanesford  Priory,  founded  by  Richard, 

Lord  Talbot,  in  the  year  1347,  for  black  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine.  In  one  of  the  buildings,  now  used  as  a barn,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  refectory  chapel,  are  some  neat  -window's  in  the  pointed  style. 

Goodrich  Church,  at  a little  distance  from  the  priory,  on  the  west,  contains  a 
curious  ancient  tomb,  without  either  inscription  or  arms,  but  reported  to  have  been 
raised  in  memory  of  some  one  of  the  possessors  of  the  castle.  The  chalice  used  Curious 
in  administering  the  sacrament  at  Goodrich  has  a singular  connexion  with  the 
events  of  the  civil  war.  “The  then  vicar,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Swift,  was  grand 
father  to  Dean  Swift,  and  was  remarkably  zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  support 
the  cause  of  royalty.  This  drew  upon  him  the  determined  enmity  of  the  adverse 
party:  in  March,  1646,  he  was  ejected  from  his  living,  and  in  August  his  pro- 
perty was  sequestered,  and  himself  imprisoned.  On  his  liberation  he  still  con- 
tinued privately  to  pursue  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  travelling  from  house 
to  house  among  his  former  parishioners,  he  celebrated  the  eucharist  from  this 
cup,  which  he  carried  about  with  him  for  the  purpose.  He  died  in  1658:  the 
cup  was  afterwards  transmitted  to  his  grandson,  Dean  Swift,  who,  in  1726,  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  service  of  Goodrich  Church  for  ever,  as  appears  from  an  inscrip- 
tion engraven  on  the  bottom  of  the  chalice.”  Lord  Clarendon  observes,  that 
“ The  King  received  no  relief  that  was  more  seasonable  or  acceptable  than  a 
sum  which  this  clergyman  had  collected  by  mortgaging  his  estate,  and  every 
other  means  in  his  power,  and  with  which  he  repaired  to  Ragland  Castle,  wffiither 
his  majesty  had  retired  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  where  his  distress  wras  very 
great,  and  his  resources  entirely  cut  off.  The  governor,  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  asked  his  errand.  ‘I  am  come,’  said  he,  ‘to  give  his  majesty  my 
coat.’  As  he  took  it  off,  the  governor  pleasantly  replied,  ‘ It  is  of  little  worth.’ 

‘ Why,  then,’  said  Swift,  ‘take  my  wraistcoat;’  and  this  being  ripped,  was  found 
to  contain  300  broad  pieces  of  gold.”  Upwards  of  a mile  eastward  from  Good-j 
rich  are  the  iron  works  of  Bishop’s  Wood  Furnace,  above  which  a dam  has  been 
formed  by  a small  stream,  that  rises  at  a little  distance,  and  whose  waters,  after 
supplying  the  business  of  the  furnace,  fall  into  the  Wye  below.  Among  the! 
works  are  some  powerful  engines  for  stamping  the  ancient  scoriae,  &c.,  to  powderj 
which  is  here  re-manufactured  to  considerable  advantage.  Great  quantities  ofi 
iron  ore,  brought  from  Lancashire,  are  also  smelted  here.  A communication! 
between  this  parish  and  the  Forest  of  Dean  has  been  established  by  a beautiful) 
bridge  across  the  Wye,  at  the  expense  of  £8,000.  Goodrich  Court,  the  seat  of 
Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick,  contains  a celebrated  collection  of  armour,  which  is  freely 
shown  on  application. 

* GOOLE.  This  new  and  rapidly  improving  sea-port  town  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  close  to  its  junction  with  the  Dutch  river,  a canal,  Dutch  river, 
so  called  because  it  wras  cut  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  Van  Mulden  and  his 
Dutch  and  Flemish  settlers,  and  about  ten  miles  from  the  point  where  the  Ouse 
and  the  Trent  unite  their  streams  and  form  the  Humber.  Here  are  two  docks 
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Goosnargh-with- 

1 

Newsham*  to 

Goostrey-cum-Barn- 

Lancaster 

,..  Preston  7 

| 

Broughton  ...3| 

Lane.  & Preston 

218 

9290 

1453 

shaw  to 

Chester 

...  Knutsford 6 

Holmes  Chap.  3 
Atherstone  ...7% 
Minster  4 

L.  & N.  W.  . . 

168£ 

109 

97 

m 

44t 

1697 

268 

Gopsall  Halit  ...ex.  pa 
Gore  End 

Leicester  .... 
Kent  

...  Mt.  Bosworth 4| 
...  Margate  4 

L.  & N.  W 

S.  Eastern  

600 

41 

Gorefields ex.  pa 

Bucks  

iNewpt.  Pgnell  3 

Wolverton 5 

L.  & N.  W 

GoringJ  pa 

Oxford  

..  Wallingford  ...6 

Goring  

Gt.  Western  

4377 

993 

Goole. 

Extensive 

docks. 


Recent  im- 
provements.. 


Made  a 
port  for 
foreign 
trade. 


and  a basin,  or  entrance  harbour,  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  Ouse 
by  locks,  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  300  tons  register  burden.  The  ship- 
dock  is  600  feet  long  by  20  feet  w'ide,  with  18  feet  depth  of  water,  and  will  con- 
tain 54  sail  of  square-rigged  vessels,  of  which  number  the  quay  will  admit  17  to 
load  and  unload  at  the  same  time.  The  barge-dock  is  900  feet  long  by  150  feet 
wide,  with  8 feet  depth  of  water,  and  is  calculated  to  contain  200  sail  of  the  river 
craft,  which  navigate  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  by  means  of  the  canal, 
which  passes  westward  from  this  dock  and  forms  an  uninterrupted  communica- 
tion by  w'ater  between  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  basin,  or 
entrance-harbour  is  250  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide,  w'ith  19  feet  depth  of  water; 
and  although  Goole  is  situated  so  far  inland,  vessels  drawing  from  15  to  17  feet 
water  have  arrived  and  discharged  their  cargoes  there  in  perfect  safety.  There 
is  a very  handsome  custom-house,  with  a collector,  comptroller,  and  a suitable 
establishment  of  officers.  The  warehouses  (one  of  which  is  a warehouse  of 
special  security)  contain  12,000  superficial  yards  of  vaults  and  floors  for  the 
bonding  of  all  goods,  excepting  only  tobacco  and  snuff,  which  are  prohibited. 
There  is  also  a pond  which  will  hold  3,000  loads  of  timber,  and  a range  of  four- 
teen yards  for  deals,  and  iron  in  bond.  The  ship-dock  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
spacious  sheds,  in  which  the  import  and  export  trade  is  carried  on,  under  the 
inspection  of  the  custom-house  officers.  A patent  slip  is  now  laid  down,  upon 
w hich  vessels  of  250  to  300  tons  may  be  repaired.  Goole,  winch,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  was  only  an  insignificant  village,  is  now  a flourishing  port,  and  an 
important  station  of  inland  and  maritime  navigation.  The  canal  and  docks  were 
opened  on  the  20th  of  July,  1826,  for  the  coasting  trade.  In  October,  1827,  it 
w as  made  a port  for  foreign  trade,  winch  commenced  on  the  6th  of  April,  1828, 
and  has  been  progressively  increasing.  In  1839  a commodious  new  dock  wras 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the  largest  class  of  steam-ships,  and  in  1841  a 
capacious  dry-dock  was  completed,  capable  of  taking  in  the  largest  sized  steamer. 
In  1847  another  dock,  called  the  Railway-dock,  was  constructed,  and  a patent 
slip  and  extensive  warehouses  have  been  added  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
place.  Besides  a very  considerable  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  particularly 
with  Hamburgh,  ship  and  boat-building  are  carried  on  extensively,  and  sugar 
refining,  iron  foundries,  an  agricultural  machine-manufactory,  and  several  corn- 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood  contribute  to  employ  the  inhabitants  The  new 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  is  a handsome  structure  with  a lofty  spire.  There 
is  also  a chapel  of  ease,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyans,  Independents,  &c. 


Inns,  Lowther  Hotel,  Booth  Ferry,  Aire  and  Calder  Inn.— Market,  Wed— Bankers,  York  City 
and  County  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co. 


Beacon  Fell. 


* GOOSNARGH.  In  this  place  is  an  establishment  founded  and  endowed  by 
William  Bushel,  M.D.,  in  1735,  for  decayed  persons  of  the  better  order  of  society 
of  both  sexes.  The  building  has  the  appearance  of  a gentleman’s  house,  and  has 
a fine  garden  in  front.  Four  miles  from  hence  is  the  elevation  called  Beacon  Fell. 


King 
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f GOPSALL.  Gopsall  Hall,  the  seat  of  Earl  Howe,  is  a splendid  edifice,  sur- 
rounded with  a park  well  stocked  with  deer.  The  chapel  is  a very  beautiful  one ; 
its  length  is  thirty-six  feet,  and  breadth  twenty-four  feet.  The  seats,  altar,  and 
wainscoting  are  entirely  of  cedar,  richly  carved ; the  standards  of  the  communion- 
table are  made  of  the  oak  in  which  Charles  II.  was  concealed  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  The  park  is  adorned  by  some  beautiful  clumps  of  trees,  and  there 
are  gardens  ten  acres  in  extent. 

X GORING.  This  picturesque  village,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Thames,  was  formerly  called  Little  Nottingham.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas  a Becket,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  built  in  the  Norman  style,  with 
embattled  tower  and  belfry.  Here  are  almshouses  for  four  old  men,  with  a 
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I 

Goring* 

pa 

Sussex  

Worthing  2 

Goring  

L.  B.  & S.  C 

64 

2182 

569 

Gorleston  

pa 

Suffolk  

Gt.  Yarmouth  2 

Yarmouth  ...2k 

Dudley  2 

Dudlev  2 

Norfolk  

148^ 

123 

123 

2175 

3999 

Gornal,  Lower  , 
Gornal,  Upper  , 
Gorranf  

...ham 

...ham 

Stafford 

Stafford  „ 

Wolvcrhamp.  4^ 
Wolverhamp.  4 
Tregony  5f 

S.  Stafford  

S.  Stafford  

. pa 

Cornwall  

Plymouth 43 

S.  Devon  

290 

4725 

1188 

Gorril  

Bucks  

Brackley 6 

Buckingham  5 

L.  & N.  W 

66 

weekly  provision  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence  each,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Richard  Lybbe,  in  1714.  Here  was  formerly  an  Augustine  monastery,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Roman  coins,  vases,  pavements,  and  strong  founda- 
tions of  ancient  structures  are  frequently  found  in  the  fields  and  gardens  about 
here ; and  the  Icknield-street,  which  near  this  spot  quits  Oxfordshire,  is  a Roman 
road  still  used  to  this  day.  Gatehampton,  in  this  parish,  from  the  remains  of 
buildings  discovered  beneath  the  surface  from  time  to  time  is  supposed  to  have 
once  been  a place  of  some  consequence.  Goring  is  united  by  a bridge  over  the 
Thames  to  Streatley,  in  Berkshire.  In  the  vicinity  is  a mineral  spring,  formerly 
much  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases. 


GOEING. 

Roman 

remains. 


* GORING.  Castle  Goring,  in  this  parish,  is  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Shelleys, 
a late  descendant  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  and  was  born  on  the  4th  of  August,  1792.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  has  been  recently  rebuilt,  at  a cost  of  £6,000 1 
defrayed  by  David  Lyon,  Esq.,  whose  seat  is  in  the  vicinity.  The  Goring  station  The  Miller’s 
is  the  nearest  for  the  Brighton  excursionist  to  visit  the  Miller’s  tomb,  on  High-jtomb. 
down-hill.  The  eccentric  miller  had  his  grave  dug  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  the| 
year  1776.  At  the  same  time  he  caused  his  coffin  to  be  made,  which  he  placed 
upon  castors,  and  by  touching  a spring,  caused  it  to  roll  out  into  his  room.  This 
coffin  he  placed  under  his  bed  every  night,  and  in  this  cheerful  manner  he  con- 
trived to  amuse  himself  till  1793,  when  he  died  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  The 
tomb  is  surrounded  by  iron  railings,  and  bears  numerous  inscriptions  written 
upon  it  by  his  own  hand.  He  left  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  a year  to  keep 
it  in  repair,  and  also  built  a summer  house  adjacent,  at  which  some  humble 
refreshments  are  now  dispensed  to  visitors.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  the  site 
of  an  ancient  British  encampment. 


The  trade  of 


Desperate 


f GORRAN.  Gorran  parish  is  in  the  west  division  of  the  hundred 
of  Powder,  five  miles  and  three  quarters  east-south-east  from  Tregony.  At 
Gorran-haven,  or  Port-east,  one  of  the  principal  villages  in  the  parish,  coals  are 
imported,  and  great  quantities  of  pilchards  are  taken  and  cured.  This  little  port, 
however,  is  supposed  to  have  been  anciently  of  more  consequence;  its  pier, 
which  is  very  old,  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  some  of  the  Bodrugan  ^mniished 
family,  possessors  of  the  manor  of  that  name,  under  the  Champernounes.  The  111 
elder  branch  of  that  family  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  about  the  year  1330.  j 
The  manor,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  was  the  property  and  seat  of| 

Sir  Henry  Bodrugan,  whose  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Trenowth. 

Having  been  attainted  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  he  fled  into  Ireland,  and 
his  large  possessions  were  seized  by  the  crown.  According  to  tradition,  this 
gentleman  was  in  arms  in  Cornwall,  against  the  Earl  of  Richmond : he  sustained 
a defeat,  on  a moor  near  his  own  castle,  and  he  made  his  escape  by  a desperate 
leap  from  the  cliff  into  the  sea,  where  a boat  was  ready  to  receive  him.  Most  of  leaP- 
his  estates,  including  the  manor  of  Bodrugan,  were  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Edge- 
cumbe,  by  whom  he  had  been  defeated,  and  are  now  the  property  of  Lord  Mount 
Edgecumbe.  Bodrugan  Castle  is  said  to  have  been  very  extensive,  and  superior 
to  any  in  Cornwall  for  magnificence.  The  remains  of  the  buildings,  which  are 
supposed,  by  Borlase,  to  have  been  about  the  date  of  Edward  I.,  were  pulled 
down  many  years  ago.  There  is  still,  however,  a large  barn,  capable,  it  is  said, 
of  containing  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  straw.  The  rectorial  estate  of  this 
parish  bears  the  name  of  Palgarron.  For  some  time  it  was  a seat  of  the  Wills 
family.  Mr.  Anthony  Wills,  who  rebuilt  the  house,  and  his  six  sons,  joined  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  his  landing  at  Torbay.  One  of  the  sons  became  a general 
officer  of  great  distinction,  and  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  he  commanded  the  army 
against  the  Scotch  rebels  in  Lancashire.  In  the  year  1786  there  were  some 
remains  of  ancient  chapels  at  Gorran-haven,  Bodrugan,  and  Qaloures,  in  this 
parish. 
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Raihvay. 

Gorton* to 

Lancaster  .. 

Manchester  ...3 
Abbotsbury  ...2 
Tregaron 2 

Gorton 

Manch.  Shef.  & Lin. 
L.  & S.  W . 

Gorwell ham 

Dorset  

Dorchester  ...8$ 
Carmarthen... 32 
Needham 4$ 

Gorwydd  to 

Cardigan  

S.  Wales  ... 

Gosbeek  pa 

Suffolk  

Debenham  ...5$ 
Spalding  6 

E.  Union  

Gosberton  pa 

Lincoln  

Surfleet 2% 

Gt.  Northern  ... 

Gosfieldt pa 

Essex  

Halsted  ...  2$ 

R rain tree  4$ 

E.  Counties  .. 

Gosford ham 

Oxford  

Oxford 4 

Islip 2 

L.  & N.  W 

Gosforth  pa 

Nor  thumb.  ... 
Northumb. ... 
Northumb.  ... 
Cumberland 
Hants  

Newcastle  ...2% 
Newcastle 4 

Newcastle 3$ 

N.  Eastern 

Gosforth,  North to 

Killingwortlx...2 
Newcastle  4 

N.  Eastern  

Gosforth,  South to 

Newcastle  3 

N.  Eastern  

GosforthJ  pa 

Gosport§  m.t 

Egremont  6 

Portsmouth  ...$ 

Seascale  3 

Gosport 

Whitehvn  & Fur. ... 
L.  & S.  W 
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191 

1429 

4476 

149* 

277 

6604 

675 

81 

1466 

311 

99 

8820 

2091 

49 

2990 

595 

75 

280 

30 

281$ 

6355 

2319 

280 

1066 

123 

282 

436 

246 

281$ 

8626 

1116 

90 

7414 
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Gosforth 
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* GORTON.  In  Gorton  Vale  is  a reservoir  belonging  to  the  Manchester 
waterworks  company,  and  covering  upwards  of  seventy  acres.  There  are  some 
chemical  works,  and  a cotton  factory  within  the  chapelry.  It  is  in  convenient 
proximity  to  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester  railway  and  the  Stourport  canal ; the 
railway  line  passes  twenty  feet  under  the  canal. 

f GOSFIELD.  In  the  village  of  Gosfield  stands  Gosfield  Hall,  once  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  now  belonging  to  E.  G.  Barnard,  Esq.  The 
mansion,  though  greatly  altered,  presents  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  domestic 
architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  construction  of  the  residences  of  the  nobility 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  who  strictly  enforced  the  ancient  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  in  prohibiting  his  subjects  from  erecting  castles.  The  houses  erected 
at  the  above  period,  however,  though  not  coming  within  the  description  of  a 
fortress,  were  equally  as  strong  and  well  secured  as  many  of  the  baronial  castles. 
Gosfield  Hall  was  a large  pile  of  brick,  enclosing  a quadrangular  court,  into 
which  all  the  lower  tier  of  windows  opened.  There  were  not  any  windows  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  outside,  and  those  of  the  upper  stories  being  strongly  barri- 
cadoed,  no  admittance  could  be  forced,  but  with  great  difficulty.  The  west  side 
of  the  quadrangle  remains  nearly  in  its  original  state;  but  the  north,  east,  and 
south  fronts  are  modern.  The  house,  as  originally  built,  consisted  of  only  one 
room  in  depth,  consequently  there  was  no  communication  round  the  inside  but 
by  passing  through  every  room.  The  west  side  is  yet  in  this  state ; and  the  first 
floor  is  occupied  by  a long  gallery,  106  feet  in  length,  and  12  in  width ; this  gal- 
lery is  called  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  in  commemoration  of  that  sovereign  having 
twice  visited  the  Lady  Riche  at  Gosfield.  Gosfield-park  is  extensive,  well  wooded, 
and  contains  a noble  sheet  of  water  of  1 02  acres,  which  adds  much  to  its  pictu- 
resque beauty.  To  the  east  of  the  hall,  at  a short  distance,  is  Gosfield  Church, 
in  which  is  a small  neat  chapel,  and  another  small  private  one,  containing  a large 
marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  John  Knight,  Esq.  This  monument  was 
executed  by  Scheemaker,  according  to  the  directions  of  Pope,  by  whom  the  fol- 
lowing epitaph  was  written : — 

O fairest  pattern  to  a falling  age, 

Whose  public  virtue  knew  no  party  rage  ; 

Whose  private  name  all  titles  recommend, 

The  pious  son,  fond  husband,  faithful  friend. 

In  manners  plain,  in  sense  alone  refined : 

Good  without  show,  and  without  weakness  kind. 

. To  reason’s  equal  dictates  ever  true; 

Calm  to  resolve,  aud  constant  to  pursue. 

In  life  with  every  social  grace  adorned. 

In  death,  by  friendship,  honour,  virtue  mourn’d. 

The  church  contains  several  other  monuments,  of  minor  note.  Gosfield  Place, 
about  half  a mile  east  from  the  church,  is  a handsome  modern  building,  sur- 
rounded by  nearly  two  hundred  acres  of  land. 

j GOSFORTH.  There  were  formerly  in  this  parish  two  villages,  South  and 
North  Gosforth,  each  possessing  a chapel,  subordinate  to  St.  Nicholas  in  New- 
castle. The  chapel  of  South  Gosforth,  a very  neat  structure,  was  rebuilt  some 
years  ago,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  either  the  chapel  or  village  of  South 
Gosforth.  Gosforth  House  is  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Brandling.  It 
was  built  in  the  last  century,  from  designs  of  Pain.  The  grounds  are  encircled 
with  a broad  girdle  of  wood,  and  are  agreeably  diversified  with  plantations  and 
sheets  of  water. 

§ GOSPORT. ' In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Gosport  is  described  by  Leland  as 
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a mere  village  inhabited  by  fishermen.  It  is  now  a market-town  of  importance, 
and  in  time  of  war  a place  of  great  activity.  It  is  situated  within  the  parish  of 
Alverstoke,  and  on  the  western  side  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  near  its  entrance. 
Early  in  1840  a floating  bridge  was  established,  which  plies  across  the  harbour 
between  Portsmouth  and  Gosport.  A second  one  is  in  readiness  at  the  same 
time  on  the  opposite  shore,  when  necessary,  and  the  distance,  which  is  about  a 
mile,  is  done  in  ten  minutes.  Steam  engines  work  the  bridges,  and  several  hun- 
dred persons  can  be  conveyed  at  one  trip,  besides  coaches  and  other  vehicles. 
The  chains  by  which  the  floating  fabric  is  worked  along,  also  prevent  it  from  being- 
driven  far  to  the  north  or  south  of  its  proper  line.  The  High-street  is  imme- 
diately opposite  the  landing-place  here,  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  town, 
from  east  to  west,  in  it  are  the  chief  hotels,  shops,  and  places  of  worship.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  built  in  the  Ionic  style,  and  although 
externally  plain,  is  very  beautifully  fitted  up  within.  There  are  chapels  for  the 
Wesleyans,  Congregationalists,  and  Independents,  and  a Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
The  new  church  of  St.  Matthew  was  founded  in  1845;  it  is  built  in  the  old 
English  style.  The  terminus  of  the  Gosport  and  South-Western  railway  is  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  town,  and  an  additional  extension  line  has  been 
lately  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  her  Majesty  in  embarking  and  disem- 
barking on  board  her  yacht  at  the  Royal  Clarence  yard.  Forton  lake  is  a large 
basin  or  creek  of  the  harbour  about  a mile  north.  Here  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen  can  be  admitted,  and  on  Priddy’s  Hard,  north  of  this  lake,  and  connected 
with  the  harbour  by  a small  cut  through  the  sands,  is  the  strong  arched  bomb- 
proof magazine  for  powder.  In  this  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Borough  Castle, 
the  erection  of  which  has  been  ascribed  to  King  Stephen.  The  site  is  now  appro- 
priated as  a burial  place  for  convicts.  The  new  barracks  and  military  prison 
just  erected  are  on  the  same  side.  The  Royal  Clarence  victualling  yard,  which  is 
situated  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  town,  near  the  railway  station,  is 
the  great  feature  of  the  place,  and  covers  a large  area  of  ground;  wholly  sepa- 
rated by  walls  from  other  buildings.  Here,  as  at  the  dock  yard,  a visitor  enters 
his  name  on  a book,  and  is  shown  round  the  place  by  an  officer  connected  with 
the  establishment.  The  chief  department  shown  to  visitors  is  the  biscuit  bakery, 
but  the  other  portions  of  the  establishment  are  exceedingly  large.  The  store- 
houses for  bread,  beef,  pork,  and  other  articles  of  food,  as  well  as  for  wine,  rum, 
and  cocoa,  are  all  on  a vast  scale,  and  the  stores  contained  in  them  are  generally 
of  great  value.  The  tanks  for  water  are  made  of  iron,  and  lined  with  tin,  and 
the  water  has  been  found  to  be  perfectly  good  after  having  been  kept  in  these 
tanks  for  more  than  a dozen  years.  There  is  also  a very  large  and  complete 
abattoir,  or  slaughter  house,  for  supplying  the  fresh  beef,  which  is  always  served 
to  sailors  in  the  navy  whilst  their  ships  are  in  harbour.  The  celerity  with  which 
the  biscuit  making  and  baking  is  conducted  is  quite  marvellous.  Two  minutes’ 
time  is  said  to  suffice  for  the  thorough  admixture  of  five  hundred  weight  of  dough 
in  the  cylinder,  whilst  five  minutes  suffice  for  kneading  this  dough  under  the 
rollers.  The  sheet  of  dough  is  brought  to  a thickness  of  about  two  inches ; it  is 
cut  into  pieces  of  half  a yard  square,  and  each  of  these  is  passed  under  a second 
pair  of  rollers,  by  which  it  is  extended  to  a size  of  about  two  yards  by  one,  just 
sufficient  in  thickness  for  the  biscuits  to  be  made.  A very  remarkable  cutting 
instrument  is  then  made  to  descend  upon  the  thin  sheet  of  dough,  by  which  it  is 
at  one  stroke  divided  into  hexagonal  or  six-sided  biscuits,  each  of  which  is  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  same  blow,  punctured  and  stamped.  The  biscuits  are  not 
thus  actually  severed  one  from  the  other,  but  still  remain  sufficiently  cohered  to 
be  put  into  the  oven  in  an  aggregate  form.  A flat  sheet  of  about  sixty  biscuits 
— six  going  to  the  pound,  on  an  average — is  put  into  the  oven,  baked  for  about 
ten  minutes,  and  then  withdrawn,  broken  up  separately,  and  stored  away.  All 
the  sea-biscuits  used  to  be  circular,  but  it  is  found  that  their  present  six-sided 
form  causes  much  less  waste  of  time  and  material.  It  is  now  universally 
admitted  that  the  machine-made  biscuits  are  the  best.  Haslar  Hospital,  south 
of  the  town,  was  built  between  the  years  1746  and  1762,  on  the  site  of  Haslar 
farm,  for  the  reception  of  seamen  and  marines.  A deep  creek  intervenes  between 
Haslar  and  Gosport,  which  is  spanned  by  a bridge.  Passing  through  the  gates, 
and  crossing  the  open  grassy  court,  the  principal  front  of  the  hospital  meets  the 
view.  It  is  four  stories  in  height,  and  not  far  short  of  600  feet  in  length.  The 
building  is  of  plain  brick,  without  any  architectural  pretensions.  In  the  centre 
of  this  front  is  an  archway  giving  entrance  to  the  central  court,  and  on  each  side 
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of  this  archway  are  doors  leading  up  to  the  sick  wards  in  the  upper  ranges, 
together  with  the  apartments  for  the  different  officials.  The  buildings  extend  on 
three  sides  round  the  open  quadrangle.  There  is  an  open  arcade  round  all  the 
sides,  where  the  inmates  may  chat  and  smoke,  when  their  returning  health  per- 
mits them  so  to  do.  A range  of  apartments  on  one  side  of  this  quadrangle  is 
devoted  to  a museum  of  natural  history.  The  chapel  occupies  the  fourth  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  round  which  is  a pleasant  lawn,  extending  to  the  boundary  wall 
close  to  the  harbour.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  point  of  land  on  which 
Haslar  Hospital  is  built  stands  an  extremely  strong  fort  and  barracks,  recently 
erected  for  the  protection  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  principal  trade 
of  the  town  consists  in  the  supply  of  articles  for  the  army  and  the  navy,  but 
there  are  also  several  breweries  and  ship-yards.  The  local  government  of  the 
town  is  vested  in  a body  of  trustees  appointed  under  certain  local  acts  of 
government.  The  county  magistrates  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  town,  and 
petty  sessions  are  held  once  a fortnight.  From  Yeovil  to  the  shore  of  Alverstoke 
lake  the  land  side  is  fortified  by  strong  lines,  bastions,  redoubts,  and  counter- 
scarps. In  1855  two  considerable  batteries  were  erected  at  Gorner  Pond,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  Stoke  Bay. 

Inns,  India  Arms,  Roebuck,  Red  Lion,  Crown.— Markets,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat— Fairs,  May  4,  Oct. 
10,  pleasure.— Bankers,  Grants  and  Co. ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Porfcsea,  Portsmouth,  and 
Gosport  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 
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* GOTHAM.  This  village,  so  renowned  in  story,  stands  upon  a gentle  emi- 
nence. In  the  Doomsday  survey  the  village  is  said  to  be  called  Gotham  from 
goats,  which  being  much  cherished  here,  it  was  called  Goat’s  Home,  or  dwelling. 
It  is  even  now  frequently  pronounced  Goteham.  Warton,  speaking  of  the  “ idle 
pranks  of  the  men  of  Gotham,”  observes,  “that  such  pranks  bore  a reference  to 
some  customary  law  tenures  belonging  to  that  place  or  its  neighbourhood,  now 
grown  obsolete.”  Heame  also  says,  “ Nor  is  there  more  reason  to  esteem  the 
merry  tale  of  the  madmen  of  Gotham  (which  was  much  valued  and  cried  up  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  though  now  sold  at  ballad-singers’  stalls)  as  altogether 
a romance : a certain  skilful  person  having  told  me,  more  than  once,  that  they 
formerly  held  lands  there  by  such  sports  and  customs  as  are  touched  upon  in 
this  book.”  Fuller  says  that  the  proverb  “‘As  wise  as  a man  of  Gotham,’ 
passeth  publicly  for  the  paraphrasis  of  a fool ; and  an  hundred  fopperies  are 
forged  and  fathered  on  the  townsfolk  of  Gotham.”  It  has  been  observed,  how- 
ever, that  a custom  prevailed,  even  amongst  the  earliest  nations,  of  stigmatising 
some  particular  spot  as  remarkable  for  stupidity.  Thus,  amongst  the  Asiatics, 
Phrygia  was  considered  as  the  Gotham  of  that  day  ; Abdera,  amongst  the  Thra- 
cians ; and  Bceotia  among  the  Greeks.  It  is  evident  that  considerable  publicity 
had  been  given  to  the  many  ridiculous  fables,  traditionally  told,  of  the  men  of 
Gotham;  particularly  of  their  having  often  heard  the  cuckoo,  but  never  having 
seen  her,  and  therefore  hedged  in  a bush  whence  her  note  seemed  to  proceed, 
that,  being  confined  within  so  small  a compass,  they  might  at  length  catch  her 
and  satisfy  their  curiosity.  What  gave  rise  to  the  story  is  not  now  remembered, 
but  there  is,  at  a place  called  Courthill,  in  this  parish,  a bush  still  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  “ Cuckoo  bush.”  The  present  inhabitants,  however,  turn  this  hill 
to  better  purpose  than  their  ancestors  did,  as  they  work  on  the  side  of  it  two 
very  fine  quarries ; one  of  gypsum,  in  large  blocks ; the  other  of  a reddish  stone, 
sufficiently  hard  for  building,  but  calcareous,  and  fit  either  to  burn  into  lime  or 
to  polish  as  marble.  The  book  alluded  to  by  Hearne  is  mentioned  by  Walpole, 
who  says,  ‘“The  merry  Tales  of  the  Mad  Men  of  Gotham,’  a book  extremely 
admired,  and  often  reprinted  in  that  age,  was  written  by  Lucas  de  Heere,  a 
Flemish  painter,  who  resided  in  England  iu  the  time  of  Elizabeth.”  Wood,  hotv- 
ever,  is  of  a different  opinion,  and  tells  us,  that  the  tales  were  written  by  one 
Andrew  Borde,  or  Andreas  Perforatus,  as  he  calls  himself.  This  facetious  gen- 
tleman was  a kind  of  travelling  quack ; and  it  is  supposed  that  the  name  and 
occupation  of  a Merry  Andrew  took  its  rise  from  him.  There  is  an  old  black 
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letter  edition  of  the  work  at  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  called  “ Certaine 
merry  tales  of  the  mad  men  of  Gotham,  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Borde,  an  eminent  physician  of  that  period.”  One  of  these 
stories  is  related  nearly  in  the  following  words: — “There  were  two  men  of 
Gotham,  and  the  one  of  them  was  going  to  the  market  of  Nottingham  to  buy 
sheepe,  and  the  other  came  from  the  market;  and  both  met  together  upon  Not- 
tingham bridge.  ‘ Well  met,’  said  the  one  to  the  other.  ‘ Whether  bee  ye  going?  ’ 
said  he  that  came  from  Nottingham.  ‘ Marry,’  said  he  that  was  going  thither, 
“ I goe  to  that  market  to  buy  sheepe.’  ‘ Buy  sheepe  ! ’ said  the  other,  ‘ an  1 wffiich 
way  wilt  thou  bring  them  home?’  ‘Marry,’  said  the  other,  ‘I  will  bring  them 
over  this  bridge.’  ‘ By  Robin  Hood,’  said  he  that  came  from  Nottingham,  ‘but 
thou  shalt  not.’  ‘ By  maid  Marian,’  said  he  that  was  going  thitherward,  ‘but  I 
will.’  ‘ Thou  shalt  not,’  said  the  one.  ‘ I will,’  said  the  other.  ‘ Ter  here  ! ’ said 
the  one.  ‘ Shue  there  ! ’ said  the  other.  Then  they  beat  their  staves  against  the 
ground,  one  against  the  other,  as  there  had  been  a hundred  sheep  betwixt  them 
‘ Hold  in,’  said  the  one.  ‘ Beware  the  leaping  over  the  bridge  of  my  sheepe,’  said 
the  other.  ‘ They  shall  not  come  this  way,’  said  the  one.  ‘ But  they  shall,’  said 
the  other.  ‘ Then,’  said  the  other,  ‘ and  if  that  thou  make  much  to  do,  I will  put 
my  finger  in  thy  mouth.’  ‘A — thou  wilt,’  said  the  other.  And  as  they  were  at 
their  contention,  another  man  of  Gotham  came  by  from  the  market,  with  a sacke 
of  meale  upon  his  horse,  and  seeing  and  hearing  his  neighbours  in  strife  about 
sheepe,  and  none  betwixt  them,  said,  ‘ Ah ! fooles,  will  you  never  learn  wit  ? ’ 

‘ Help  me,’  said  he  that  had  the  meale,  ‘ and  lay  my  sack  upon  my  shoulder. 
They  did  soe ; and  he  went  to  one  side  of  the  bridge,  and  unloosed  the  mouth  of 
the  sacke,  and  did  shake  out  all  his  meale  into  the  river.  ‘ Now' neighbours,’ 
said  he,  ‘ how  much  meale  is  there  in  my  sacke  ? ’ ‘ Marry  ! there  is  none  at  all,’ 

said  they.  ‘Now  by  my  faith,’  said  he,  ‘even  as  much  writ  is  in  your  heads  to 
strive  for  that  thing  you  have  not.’  Which  was  the  wisest  of  all  these  three 
persons,  judge  you?”  There  is  also  a tale  of  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  wished 
for  as  many  oxen  as  he  saw  stars,  whilst  the  other  wishing  for  a pasture  as  wide 
as  the  firmament,  they  quarrelled  and  killed  each  other,  about  the  pasturage  of 
the  oxen  : and  another  of  a good  woman,  w ho,  w hen  left  at  home  by  her  husband 
with  directions  to  w et  the  meal  before  she  gave  it  to  the  pigs,  threw  the  meal 
into  the  well,  and  the  pigs  after  it.  The  people  of  Gotham  have  a tradition  that 
their  folly  was  like  Edgar’s  madness,  put  on  for  the  occasion ; and  Throsby 
relates,  that,  according  to  this  tradition,  “ ‘ the  cuckoo  bush  ’ wras  merely  planted 
to  commemorate  a trick  which  the  inhabitants  of  Gotham  put  upon  King  John 
who,  passing  through  this  place  towards  Nottingham,  and  intending  to  go  over 
the  meadows,  was  prevented  by  the  villagers,  who  supposed  that  the  ground  over 
which  a king  passed  must  ever  after  remain  a public  road.  The  king,  incensed 
at  their  proceedings,  sent  from  his  court,  soon  after,  some  of  his  officers,  to 
inquire  of  them  the  reason  of  their  incivility  and  ill-treatment,  in  order  that  he 
might  duly  apportion  the  punishment,  by  way  of  fine,  &c.  The  Gothamites, 
hearing  of  their  approach,  thought  of  an  expedient  to  turn  away  his  displeasure, 
for  when  the  messengers  arrived  they  found  some  of  the  inhabitants  endeavouring 
to  drown  an  eel  in  a pool  of  w'ater;  some  employed  in  dragging  carts  upon  a 
large  barn,  in  order  to  shade  the  wood  from  the  sun  ; others  w ere  tumbling  their 
cheeses  dow  n hill,  that  they  might  find  their  way  to  Nottingham  market  for  sale ; 
and  some  employed  in  hedging  in  a cuckoo,  which  had  perched  upon  an  old  bush 
that  stood  where  the  present  one  now  stands — in  short,  they  w ere  all  occupied 
in  some  foolish  wray  or  other,  w hich  convinced  the  king’s  officers  that  they  were 
a village  of  fools  ! ” The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  is  a handsome  stone 
building,  with  a square  tower,  in  very  good  repair. 

* GOUDHURST.  This  was  formerly  in  some  repute  as  a clothing  town.  The 
church  is  situated  on  a high  hill,  and  the  prospect  from  the  tower  is  very  varied 
and  extensive.  It  is  a fine  old  building,  with  some  handsome  and  curious  monu- 
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Hereford  2 

Glost.  & Herefd 

Grafton 

to 

Oxford  

Lechlade 4 

Farrngdn  Rd.  9* 
Hungerford  ...8 
Hungerford  ...9 
Boroughbrdg.  2s 
Stratfrd-on-A.  6 

Gt.  Western  u 

Grafton,  East... 

ham 

Wilts 

Marlborough  7* 
Marl  borough... 7 
Aldborough  ...2 
Alcester 3 

Gt.  Western 

Grafton,  West  , 

...ham 

Wilts 

Gt.  Western  

Grafton 

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

N.  Eastern  

Grafton  

Warwick  

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

Grafton  Flyford 
Grafton- 

...pa 

Worcester  ... 

Worcester 8 

Spectchley  ......4 

Midland  

Manor 

, ex.  pa  Worcester  ... 
pa!  Northampton ' 

Bromsgrove...l* 
Wolverton 7 

Stoke  Works  .2 

Midland  

Grafton  Regist . 

Roade  3?|L.  & N.  W 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  St  a 
Acres 

Pop. 

121 

186 

"46 

129 

182 

lioo 

229 

219 

205* 

168* 

8790 

1138 

193* 

831 

58 

171 

3332 

554 

106 

13 

122* 

32 

155* 

7 

322 

1981 

315 

60* 

2380 

334 

81* 

1658 

426 

179 

384 

12 

114 

146 

440 

"70 

73 

77 

69* 

... 

70* 

215 

106 

142* 

1640 

214 

130* 

1300 

32 

63| 

1510 

247 

Goud- 

HUftST. 

Lofty  hill. 


ments,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Goudhurst-kill,  479  feet  high,  forms  part 
of  a range  three  miles  long.  At  the  foot  of  it  runs  the  little  river  Tees.  There 
are  some  small  charities,  and  an  endowed  grammar-school,  founded  by  John 
Horsmondens,  Esq.,  for  the  education  of  fifteen  youths,  who  are  sons  of  the 
inhabitants. 


Remarkable  * GOWER,  or  Gwyr.  This  is  a very  remarkable  district,  the  south-west  of 
district,  aud  which  is  inhabited  by  a colony  of  Flemings,  who  settled  there  in  the  reign  of 
“*’e|Henry  1.  They  do  not  understand  the  Welsh  language,  are  distinguished  by 
, their  dialect  and  provincial  dress,  and  rarely  intermarry  with  the  Welsh.  The 
most  interesting  objects  in  this  district  are  Skety  Hall,  the  seat  of  L.  W.  Dillwyu, 
!Esq.,  Oystermouth  Castle,  a majestic  ruin  commanding  a delightful  prospect, 
jwith  Mumbles-point  close  at  hand,  the  rocky  scenery  at  Caswell  bay,  a huge 
(cromlech  called  King  Arthur’s  stone,  upon  a mountain  called  Cwm  Bryn,  near 
Llanrtrydian,  and  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Penrice  Castle,  so  called  alter  the 
family  of  Penrice,  who  settled  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Boating  excur- 
sions to  Oxwich,  Penrice,  Wormshead,  and  other  places  on  the  shores  of  the 
promontory  of  Gower  are  frequently  made  by  parties  of  pleasure  in  the  summer 
season  from  Swansea. 


The  ancient 
family  of 
Widville,  or 
Woodville. 


f GRAFTON  REGIS  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Northampton  to  Stoney 
Stratford.  The  church,  a fine  old  building  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  underwent  a 
thorough  renovation  in  1840.  Here  is  an  altar-tomb  of  fine  freestone,  with 
a recumbent  figure,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Wideville,  and  there  is  also  an 
elegant  monument  to  the  Countess  of  Euston.  A market  was  formerly  held 
here,  and  two  annual  fairs,  but  they  have  long  since  been  discontinued.  In  this 
neighbourhood  was  once  a large  mansion,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Wid- 
ville,  or  Woodville,  one  of  whom,  Sir  Richard,  was  created,  by  Edward  IV.,  Earl 
Rivers,  Constable  of  England,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  The  source  of 
these  high  honours  was  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  that  monarch.  Anthony, 
Lord  Scales,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  his  titles  and 
estates,  was  born  here.  This  nobleman  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
King  Edward,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to  Holland.  On  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  that  monarch’s  affairs,  the  services  of  Lord  Scales  were  not  forgot- 
ten. After  the  demise  of  Edward,  he  became  obnoxious  to  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  drew  him  into  a snare  at  Northampton,  and  seizing  his  person, 
had  him  conveyed  to  Pomfret.  Castle  and  beheaded.  He  was  a distinguished 
patron  of  literature,  and  translated  some  French  works.  Grafton  Regis  gives 
the  title  of  duke  to  the  family  of  Fitzroy.  The  inhabitants  of  this  parish  are 
chiefly  employed  in  lace-making.  The  Grand  Junction  canal  passes  through 
the  parish. 
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Grafton,  Temple 

...pa 

Warwick  

Alcester  

...3 

Stratfd-on-A.  51 

Oxford,  W.  & W.  ... 

105% 

1830 

403 

Grafton  Under- 

4 

Thrapston 5 

L.  & N.  W 

94 

2050 

306 

Graig 

ham 

5 

Newport  5 

S.  Wales  

1631 

636 

t,n 

.71 

Leominster  ...28 

Shrews.  & Herefd ... 

185 

...6 

Strood  12 

S.  Eastern 

43 

Gt.  Grimsby 

...7 

N.  Thoresby  ...2 

Gt,  Northern 

1491 

1167 

118 

Grainthorne  

na 

Lincoln 

Louth  

...8 

Ludborough  5$ 

Gt.  Northern 

1511 

4955 

655 

Graizeley/or  Gras- 

ley  

ti 

Berks 

Reading  

..4* 

Mortimer  3 

Gt.  Western  

46 

520 

64 

Gramnmir.d 

tl 

Berks  

Oxford  

Oxford  

Gt.  Western  

63 

410 

Gramnon  rid  + mi,  k nn 

Cornwall 

Tregony 

„ 21  Plymouth 41 

S.  Devon  

£88 

583 

Granby  

....pa 

Nottingham 

Bingham  ... 

...4  Elton  2 

Gt.  Northern  

117 

2450 

515 

Grandborough:}:  . 

pa 

Buckingham 

Winslow  

.. 11 1 Winslow  21 

L.  & N.  W 

57 

1560 

359 

Grandborough 

...pa 

Warwick  

Birdingbury 

...5  Crick  8 

L.  & N.  W 

83 

4100 

510 

Grange  

to 

Chester 

Liverpool  ... 

. 3 Birkenhead  ...1 

Chester  & Birkhd.... 

194 

Grange 

to 

Chester 

Birkenhead 

<r 

Tranmere  ...71 

Chester  & Birkhd.... 

200 

907 

i’05 

Grange 

.ham 

Kent  

Chatham 

..5  Strood  71 

S.  Eastern  

381 

415 

165 

Grange  

Hereford  

Knighton  ... 

...9  Ludlow 71 

Shrews  & Herefd ... 

175 

Grange  

E.R.  York  ... 

Hull 

...9  Hull  10 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

183 

Grange 

.ham 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Bedale  

22  Richmond  12 

N.  Eastern  

252 

Grange  Court 

Gloucester  ... 

Gloucester  ., 

,.7i 

Grange  Court... 

Glo’ster  & Herefd... 

1211 

Gra ner«  a 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Sheffield  . ... 

__.fi  Gran e:e  T aiiK 

S.  Yorkshire  

1671 

Grange-Mill,  or  Ivon- 

1 

Brook-Grange 

to 

Derby 

Wirksworth 

4 Cromford  41 

Midland  

1511 

44 

Gransden,  Great 

Da 

Huntingdon 

St.  Neot’s 

71  Sandy  8 

Gt.  Northern 

52 

3364 

665 

Gransden,  Little 

...pa 

Cambridge  ... 

St.  Neot’s 

8 Sandy 8 

Gt.  Northern  

52 

1896 

297 

Gransmoor  

to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Dunnington 

...3  Burtn  Agnes  21 

N.  Eastern  

201 

1234 

83 

Granston  ......... 

...na 

Pembroke... 

Fishguard 

5 Haverfdwest  14 

S.  Wales  

290 

1639 

195 

Grantehester  na 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

2 Shelford  31 

E.  Counties 

58 

1591 

685 

Grantham§  bo  m.t  & plLincoln  

'Newark 

..14  Grantham  

Gt.  Northern  

105 

5560 

10870 

* GRAINE,  Isle  of.  This  place  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
opposite  to  Sheppey.  It  is  an  island  about  three  miles  and  a half  long,  and  two 
and  a half  broad,  and  is  formed  by  the  Yantlet  creek  running  from  the  Medway 
to  the  Thames.  This  creek  was  filled  up,  and  had  a road  across  it,  for  forty 
years,  until  1823,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  ordered  it  to  be  again  opened  so  as  to 
give  about  eight  feet  navigation  for  barges  at  spring  tides,  thus  saving  a distance 
of  fourteen  miles  into  the  Medway,  and  avoiding  the  danger  of  going  round  by 
the  Nore.  The  island  is  very  flat  and  low,  and  the  land  is  kept  from  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  sea  by  strong  embankments  of  earth.  The  greatest  part  of  it 
consists  of  pasture  and  marshes;  and  the  vast  tracts  of  the  latter,  with  the  bad- 
ness of  the  w ater,  render  it  a very  unwholesome  spot.  Off  the  end  of  this  isle  is 
the  Nore  Light,  placed  to  enable  the  mariner  to  avoid  the  long  and  narrow 
sand-banks  which  lie  in  parallel  ranges  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  The  old 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  J ames,  formerly  belonged  to  the  nunnery  at  Minster,  in 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  It  stands  alone,  in  a dreary  and  isolated  spot,  and  besides 
containing  some  curious  monumental  inscriptions,  wdll  attract  notice  from  being 
furnished  with  window  shutters.  The  lord  of  the  manor  is  Lord  Somers,  of 
Eastnor  Castle. 


Marshes. 


A church 
with 
window 
shutters. 


f GRAMPOUND.  This  town  is  situated  on  the  river  Fal,  over  which  is  a 
good  stone  bridge.  The  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Grand  Pont  (Great  Bridge),  which  it  was  called  when  this  bridge  was  first  erected. 
The  only  manufactory  here  is  of  gloves,  which  is  of  no  great  extent.  The  privi- 
lege of  a market  was  granted  to  John,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Edward  III., 
who,  after  the  death  of  the  former,  made  the  town  a borough : it  did  not,  how- 
ever, send  members  to  Parliament  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  has,  w ithin 
a few  years,  been  deprived  of  that  privilege,  having  been  disfranchised  for  bribery 
and  corruption.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Nunn,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  but  the  parish  church  is  more  than  half  a mile  distant.  Trewithan 
is  a handsome  seat  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  commands  some  fine  views. 


Name  de- 
rived from 
the  bridge 
across  the 
Fal. 


Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  Jan.  18,  Tues.  aft.  Mar.  25,  June  11,  Tues.  aft.  Sep.  29,  cattle. 

X GRANDBOROUGH.  This  is  a pretty  little  village,  noticeable  for  its  ancient 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  A large  national-school  has  just  been 
erected,  through  the  highly  laudable  exertions  of  the  Rev.  C.  Hayward. 


§ GRANTHAM.  This  is  a town  of  great  antiquity  and  importance.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Gorbomanus,  King  of  Britain,  about  300  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Whatever  doubts  may  exist  about  this,  there  are  none  of 
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Grant- 

ham. 

Originally  a 

Roman 

station. 


Ancient 
cross  to 
Queen 
Eleanor. 


Grantham 


The  town 
mortgaged. 


Church 
remarkable 
for  its  lofty 
tower  and 
spire. 


Monuments 


its  having  formed  a Roman  station ; and  of  its  having  been  a walled  town,  in 
confirmation  of  which,  four  of  the  principal  streets  go  by  the  names  of  Castle- 
gate,  Westgate,  Swinegate,  and  Watergate ; but  no  vestige  of  the  walls  116 w 
remain,  nor  of  the  castle  which  no  doubt  stood  near  the  Castlegate.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  Roman  causeway  called  Irmin-street,  which  iter  traverses  the 
west  of  the  river  Witham.  The  approaches  to  Grantham  have  been  justly 
admired  for  the  many  substantial  and  elegant  seats  and  villas  which  adorn  them, 
and  which  are  calculated  to  inspire  the  stranger  with  a pleasing  conception  of 
the  respectability  of  this  important  locality.  The  march  of  improvement  has, 
within  a century  or  two,  levelled  many  of  Grantham’s  ancient  architectural  anti- 
quities, but  several  ruins  still  exist  of  religious  houses;  though  the  elegant  cross 
erected  by  Edward  I.,  in  memory  of  Queen  Eleanor,  1290,  on  St.  Peter’s  Hill,  is  now 
no  more.  A little  to  the  south-west  of  the  Angel  inn  stood  formerly  a beautiful 
oratory  built  of  stone,  having  a ceiling  of  the  same  material,  ornamented  with  a 
profusion  of  scriptural  figures  in  bas-relief.  The  Angel  inn,  which  was  origi- 
nally a preceptory  of  the  Knights  Templars,  still  bears  marks  of  antiquity, 
having  a number  of  cherubs,  and  other  allegorical  figures  inserted  in  the 
building.  A priory  of  grey  friars  was  founded  here  at  the  period  of  the  erection 
of  Queen  Eleanor’s  cross,  and  very  probably  by  King  Edward,  her  husband ; 
like  all  other  monastic  establishments,  it  occupied  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
delightful  situations  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
an  hospital  for  lepers  existed  at  Spittlegate,  near  what  is  termed  Grantham  Spa, 
a chalybeate  spring  rising  out  of  a sandy  soil,  the  water  of  which  being  speci- 
fically lighter  than  common  spring  water,  and  containing  a small  portion  of 
aerated  iron,  was,  in  monkish  times,  said  to  have  effected  many  miraculous 
cures,  its  medicinal  qualities  having  been  only  known  to  the  monastic  brethren. 
At  the  present  day  the  water  of  the  spring  is  much  valued.  From  the  time  of 
the  Norman  survey,  Grantham  was  a royal  property,  until  Henry  III.,  in  order 
to  raise  supplies  which  his  parliament  obstinately  refused,  mortgaged  it  along 
with  the  town  of  Stamford,  to  his  uncle,  William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  forces  of  Charles  I.,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cavendish,  besieged  the 
town  in  1642,  and  on  taking  possession,  demolished  its  fortifications.  Near 
Grantham,  Oliver  Cromwell  (who  was  only  then  a captain  of  horse  under  the 
Earl  of  Manchester),  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  defeated  the  King’s  forces, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons;  this  is  said  to  have  been 
his  first  memorable  exploit,  and  no  doubt  led  to  his  elevation.  The  first  impor- 
tant charter  was  granted  in  favour  of  Grantham  by  Edward  IV.,  in  1463,  which 
was  confirmed  by  succeeding  monarchs  down  to  the  charter  of  government  by 
Charles  I.,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign.  The  original  style  of  the  corpora- 
tion was,  “The  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of  the  town  or  borough  of  Grantham;” 
but  under  the  new  Municipal  Act,  the  borough  is  now  governed  by  four  aider- 
men  and  twelve  councillors,  and  has,  since  the  first  charter,  continued  to  send 
two  members  to  Parliament.  The  church,  originally  built  in  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century,  and  extensively  repaired  and  renovated  from  time  to  time,  is  a 
beautiful  stone  edifice,  having  a lofty  tower,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  spire 
rising  to  the  height  of  273  feet.  The  font,  which  has  been  much  admired  as  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  ancient  sculpture,  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  stands 
upon  a pediment  of  two  steps  ; the  base  of  the  shaft  is  ornamented  with  heads 
alternated  with  roses ; on  the  shaft  itself  are  statues  occupying  niches  most 
elaborately  carved,  and  round  the  font  are  figures  in  bas-relief  representing  the 
sacraments.  The  church  contains  several  splendid  monuments,  amongst  which 
are  one  to  Sir  Thomas  Barry,  knight,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the 
time  of  George  I.;  another,  with  the  figure  of  Justice,  and  a medallion  repre- 
senting Lord  Chief  Justice  Ryder,  who  died  May  5,  1756,  a day  before  the  patent 
could  pass  by  a warrant  issued  for  the  purpose  of  creating  him  Baron  Harrowby  ; 
and  one  consisting  of  a pyramid  of  blue  marble,  and  a sarcophagus,  of  white 
and  a bust  ornamented  with  various  naval  trophies,  to  the  memory  of  William 
Cust,  Esq.,  “a  brave  and  judicious  sea  officer,  who  having  signalised  himself  in 
a series  of  dangerous  and  successful  enterprises,  was  unfortunately  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball,  March  8th,  1747  : erected  by  his  uncle,  the  late  Right  Honourable 
Viscount  Tyrconnel.”  The  vestry  has  been  fitted  up  to  receive  a large  number 
of  books,  which  were  left  by  the  will  of  the  Rev.  John  Newcome,  D.D.  Master 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  a native  of  Grantham,  and  bequeathed 
them  as  a public  library,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
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hood.  The  charnel-house,  which  once  presented  a ghastly  sight,  has  been 
divested  of  its  gloomy  interest,  by  the  removal  of  fifteen  hundred  skulls,  which 
were  formerly  exhibited  piled  up  in  rows  and  whitened  by  age.  There  are  four 
other  places  of  worship:  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a chapel,  as  have  also  the 
Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Methodists.  The  schools  are  numerous.  The 
free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  further  i 
endowed  by  Edward  VI.,  a substantial  stone  building,  was  the  seminary  in 
which  our  great  philosopher,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  educated.  Sir  Isaac,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  did  not  forget  his  youthful 
boxing-feats  at  Grantham  school;  for  he  used  to  pull  up  his  shirt-sleeves 
to  show  his  muscular  brawny  arm,  and  related  how  dexterous  he  was  in  his 
youthful  days  at  the  fistic  art.  He  died  in  the  year  1726-7,  aged  eighty-five, 
leaving  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  £32,000.  The  prison  stands  at  the 
back  of  the  town-hall.  The  Guildhall,  erected  in  1787,  is  a handsome  building, 
containing  a spacious  assembly-room  and  other  apartments.  The  Grantham  Phi- 
losophical Institution  was  established  in  the  year  1836,  and  the  building,  which 
also  comprises  a dispensary,  erected  at  the  cost  of  £1,500.  On  St.  Peter ’s-hill 
maybe  seen  a bronze  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  erected  in  1856,  by  public!statuet°his 
subscription,  in  remembrance  of  his  having  been  born  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  memory* 
having  been  a pupil  at  the  grammar-school.  Public  baths  were  erected  in  1854. 

There  are  two  corn-exchanges,  both  of  recent  date,  one  in  Westgate,  and  fronting 
the  market-place,  and  the  other  in  High-street,  called  the  Exchange  Hall.  Three 
miles  from  Grantham  is  Bolton  House,  the  seat  of  Earl  Brownlow.  It  was  built 
and  completed  in  1689,  and  by  his  ancestor,  Sir  John,  from  a design  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  It  consists  of  four  elevations,  originally  surmounted  by  a balus- 
trade and  cupola.  The  apartments,  which  are  spacious  and  wrell-proportioned, 
contain  many  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  and  are  adorned  with  carvings  by 
Gibbons.  The  noble  founder  was  honoured  with  a visit  at  this  mansion  by  King 
William  III.,  wrhom  he  sumptuously  entertained.  Sir  John  Brownlow,  the  fifth 
baronet,  afterwards  created  Viscount  Tyrconnel,  completed  the  extensive  gardens 
which  are  very  magnificently  and  tastefully  laid  out. 

Inns,  George,  Angel,  Mail.— Markets,  Sat.,  Great-market,  Easter-Eve. — Fairs,  5th  Mon.  in  Lent, 

Holy-Thurs..  July  10,  Oct.  26,  Dec.  17  —Bankers,  Branch  of  Stamford,  Spalding,  and  Boston 
Banking  Company ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Hardy  and  Co  ; draw  on  Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co. 

* GRASMERE.  Grasmere  Lake  is  about  a mile  and  a quarter  long,  and  the 
third  of  a mile  broad.  The  solitary  island  in  the  centre  rises  prominently  forth, 
and  is  about  four  acres  in  extent.  A few  houses,  in  one  of  which  De  Quincy, 
the  “ English  opium-eater,”  for  some  time  resided,  form  a little  suburb  to  Gras- 
mere, called  Town  End.  The  secluded  village  of  Grasmere  is  situated  among 
the  meadows  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  It  is  a charming  spot,  redolent  of  all  the 
associations  linked  w'ith  country  retirement  and  pastoral  tranquillity.  The 
church  is  a neat  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald,  and  here  is  also  retained  the 
ceremony  of  rush-bearing,  the  bundles  of  rushes  being  actually  carried  in  pro- 
cession, ornamented  wdth  wild  flowers,  and  strewn  over  the  floor  of  the  church. 

Another  association  has  been  lately  added  that  will  invest  this  humble  sacred 
edifice  with  an  attraction,  to  w hich  no  lake-pilgrim  with  a soul  for  poetry  can  be 
insensible.  Here  is  Wordsworth’s  grave.  There  is  no  need  of  a guide,  for  "through 
the  churchyard  are  two  w ell-beaten  tracks,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  trodden  by  the  feet  of  numerous  visitors  to  this  unob- 
trusive spot,  where  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  aged  poet  lies.  It  is  close  to  the 
eastern  w^all — a simple  grave,  covered,  like  most  of  those  in  its  vicinity,  with  a 
mound  of  fresh  green  turf,  without  a barrier  to  screen  it  from  the  bright  blue 
canopy  of  heaven,  and  kept  ever  soft  and  verdant  by  the  summer  rains.  A small 
dark-coloured  stone  is  placed  at  the  foot,  with  a taller  one  at  the  head,  on  which 
is  engraved  “ William  Wordsworth.”  On  his  right  lie  the  remains  of  two  young 
children,  son  and  daughter,  whom  he  lost  many  years  ago.  A small  crest  slab 
bears  the  touching  words  of  the  Saviour — “ Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
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County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

W.  R.  York... 

Patelev  Bda:  104 

Gargrave  ... 

...9 

Midland  

Tiixfnrd  .... 

..4$ 

Carlton 

..2| 

Gt.  Northern 

Dorset  

..31 

Dorchester  . 

..14 

L.  & S.  W 

Hants  

Ludgershall 

...6 

Andover  

..61 

L.  & S.  W 

Derby 

Winster  .... 

..2$ 

Darlev 

...5 

Midland  

Stafford 

Uttoxeter .... 

,.4$ 

Bramshall  . 

• .O^ 

N.  Stafford  

Hertford  ... 

Baldock 

..3$ 

Stevenage 

..1$ 

Gt.  Northern 

Cambridge  . . . 

Huntingdon 

...5 

Offord 

o 

Gt.  Northern  

Kent  

Faversham  .. 

Chilham 

...8 

S.  Eastern  

Salop 

Drayton  

.6$ 

Madeley 

...3 

L.  & N.  W 

Bedford 

Shefford 

...3 

Arlsey 

...7 

Gt.  Northern  ... 

Bedford 

Shefford  

.2? 

Arslev  

.64 

Gt.  Northern 

Kent  

Dartford 

...6 

Gravesend  . 

S.  Eastern 

Westmorland 

Kendal  

...1 

Kendal  

...1 

Kendal  & Winder. 

Lincoln  .... 

Kirton  

.1$ 

Northorpe 

...2 

Manch.  Shef.  & Lin. 

Westmorland 

Kendal  

5 

Kendal 

4,4 

Kendal  & Winder... 

Essex 

Tilburv 

.24 

Grays 

London  & Southend 

Cumberland 

Cockermouth  3$ 

Broughtn  Crss  1 

Cockrmth  & Wrkgn 

Dist. 

Area 

Lond. 

in  St  a.  Pop. 

pr  Rl 

Acres 

226 

5714 



1138 

129 

510 

83 

155 

73 

1541 

154 

157 

38 

141$ 

856 

102 

30 

1817 

412 

59 

1558 

334 

84 

3722 

207 

152$ 

44 

1240 

58 

43$ 

385 

357 

24 

1541 

16633 

253 

313 

158 

1675 

152 

256$ 

264 

20$ 

340$ 

633 

Name  of  Place. 


Grassington* *  to 

Grassthorpe to 

Graston,  or  Graves- 

ton 

Grately pa 

Gratton to 

Gratwich pa 

Graveley  pa 

Gravely pa 

Graveneyf  pa 

Gravenhanger  ...ham 
Gravenhurst, 

Lower  pa 

Gravenhurst, 

Upper  pa 

Gravesend^  bo  & m.t 
Graveship,  Nether  ... 

Grayingham  pa 

Grayrigg  toj 

Grays 

Graysouthen  to 


Hartley 
Coleridge 
buried  here. 


Ancient 

memorials. 


Grasmere.  !me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; ” whilst  on  the 
left  a more  elaborately  carved  stone  points  out  the  resting-place  of  his  accom- 
plished and  kind-hearted  Dora  (Mrs.  Quillinan).  When  Hartley  Coleridge  was 
interred  here  in  January,  1849,  Wordsworth  desired  the  sexton  to  measure  out 
the  ground  for  his  own  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth’s  grave,  observing,  “ We  are  old 
people,  and  it  cannot  be  for  long.”  Within  sixteen  months  afterwards  he  was 
beneath  the  very  spot,  and  here  he  reposes,  according  to  his  own  wish,  among 
the  dalesmen  of  Grasmere,  under  the  yew  s and  sycamores  of  a country  church- 
yard, by  the  side  of  a beautiful  stream,  and  amid  the  mountains  he  loved.  Gras- 
mere is  only  a judicious  corruption  of  Gris-mere,  derived  from  the  wild  boars 
that  once  haunted  this  part  of  the  country,  Gris  being  the  old  Saxon  name  for 
wild  swine. 

Inns,  Lowther  Hotel,  Red  Lion. 

* GRASSINGTON.  Lead  mines  have  been  wrought  here,  sometimes  with 
great  success,  since  the  time  of  James  I.  Dr.  Whitaker  states  that  “the  lead  on 
Grassington-moor  is  extremely  rich,  a ton  of  ore  sometimes  yielding  16,000  lbs.” 
Fairs,  April  24,  sheep,  cattle;  March  4,  June  29,  Sep.  26,  clothing,  hardware. 

f GRAVEN EY.  The  church  belonging  to  this  village  contains  some  very 
ancient  memorials  for  the  respective  lords  of  the  manor.  Several  of  the  inscrip- 
tions are  singularly  curious,  from  their  containing  the  words  post  conquestum 
Anglioe,  which  seem  to  relate,  from  the  inscriptions  themselves,  to  some  event  of 
the  year  1421.  It  has  been  conjectured,  indeed,  that  the  expression  post  conques- 
tum Anglice , was  intended  to  indicate  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  some  portion  of 
the  people,  at  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  called  “ the  peace  of  Troye,”  signed 
in  May,  1420,  and  ratified  by  the  English  Parliament  in  May,  1421,  the  twenty- 
fourth  article  of  which  was  particularly  offensive  to  British  feeling.  This  parish 
was,  in  811,  purchased  of  Kenulf,  King  of  Mercia,  by  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

X GRAVESEND.  A municipal  borough,  seaport,  union,  and  market-town, 
and  a favourite  place  of  resort,  well  known  to  the  metropolitan  excursionist. 
The  towns  of  Gravesend  and  Milton  were  incorporated  by  charter  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  when  this  borough  was  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  an  annually  chosen  mayor  and  body  corporate.  Under  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  the  corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen 
councillors,  selected  by  the  burgesses.  On  several  occasions  the  towrn  has 
suffered  severely  by  fire,  particularly  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  August, 
1850,  when  damage  was  done  to  the  estimated  amount  of  £100,000,  but  the  re- 
building that  has  since  taken  place  has  materially  contributed  to  the  convenience 
as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  place.  Gravesend  is  the  boundary  of  the  port 
of  London,  and  all  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  countries  here  take  on  board 
the  revenue  officers,  and  discharge  the  same  when  outward  bound.  Large  ships, 
when  destined  for  distant  voyages,  also  lie  off  here  for  a few  days  prior  to  their 
departure.  Here  the  collier  vessels  report  themselves  to  the  city  officer ; here 
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each  ship  takes  its  pilot  for  the  river;  and  the  steamboats  and  fishing  vessels 
that  crowd  this  part  of  the  Thames  constantly  impart  to  it  a very  lively  and 
bustling  appearance,  the  watermen,  especially,  deriving  much  advantage  from  the 
great  traffic.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  French  and  Spaniards,  sailing  up 
the  river,  burnt  and  plundered  Gravesend,  and  carried  off  most  of  the  inhabitants. 

As  early  as  the  year  1293  the  watermen  of  Gravesend  were  in  possession  of  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  the  ferry  between  Gravesend  and  London ; and  they 
were  then  ordered  to  take  in  future  “ but  one  half-penny  of  a person  passing,” 
as  they  had  done  formerly,  and  not  to  extort  “ fares  hurtful  to,  and  against  the 
will  of  the  people.”  However,  to  enable  the  town  to  recover  the  loss  inflicted 
by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary-le-Grace,  of  Tower-hill, 
having  the  manor  of  Gravesend  in  his  possession,  obtained  of  King  Richard  II. 
a grant  to  the  men  of  Gravesend  and  Milton  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  con- 
veying passengers  from  thence  to  London,  on  the  conditions  that  they  should 
provide  boats  on  purpose,  and  carry  all  persons,  either  at  twopence  per  head 
with  their  bundles,  or  the  whole  boat’s  fare  should  be  four  shillings.  Its  name  in 
Doomsday  Book  is  Gravesham,  or  the  town  of  the  Grave,  Graef,  or  chief  magistrate, 
whose  jurisdiction  here  ended,  and  which  time  has  since  corrupted  into  its  pre- 
sent appellation.  There  are  few  places  that  have  been  so  handsomely  embellished 
and  widely  extended  as  this  has  been  under  the  fostering  influence  of  London 
patronage.  Every  day  is  adding  a new  street,  or  lengthening  an  old  one,  and 
the  continuous  range  of  buildings  forms  the  best  proof  of  the  permanent  attrac- 
tion afforded  to  visitors  and  residents  in  the  salubrity  and  agreeable  situation  of 
the  town.  The  first  object  of  attraction  is  usually  the  elevation  called  Windmill- 
hill,  to  which  all  the  thoroughfares  from  the  various  piers  tend ; and  as  this  bold 
and  commanding  eminence  is  really  entitled  to  that  priority  of  attention  with 
which  it  generally  meets  from  excursionists,  we  shall  commence  our  delineation 
with  some  account  of  that  far-famed  spot.  Those  interested  in  antiquarian  lore 
may  be  agreeably  reminded  that  here  was  the  first  mill  established  in  this 
country  for  the  grinding  of  corn  by  wind.  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
the  highest  hill  in  the  county  being  selected  for  the  experiment.  The  view'  from 
the  top  of  the  old  windmill,  now  a mere  ruin,  as  far  as  the  interior  is  concerned, 
well  repays  the  trouble  incurred  by  the  ascent  to  the  summit.  It  is  private  pro- 
perty, and  pays  better  from  the  trifling  charges  of  admission  than  wrlien  the  cum- 
brous machinery  wras  in  operation.  The  moderate  outlay  of  one  penny  entitles 
the  visitor  to  a telescopic  viewr  from  the  gallery,  where  the  horizon  forms  the 
only  limit  to  the  vision.  There  is,  on  a fine  day,  a magnificent  prospect  of  the 
river  Thames,  as  it  wdnds  towards  the  Nore,  a distinct  survey  of  the  counties  of  Prost)ec1i' 
Kent  and  Essex,  and  even  glimpses  of  the  more  distant  ones  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  including  the  most  noted  eminences  in  each.  The  hills  of  East  Kent 
may  be  discerned  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  coast,  and  the  shipping  at  the 
Nore  can  be  clearly  distinguished,  although  thirty  miles  distant;  Southend  in 
Essex,  Hadleigh  Castle,  the  village  church  of  Leigh,  a place  renowned  for  its 
shrimp  and  oyster  fisheries,  the  isles  of  Sheppey,  Grain,  and  Calvey,  are  all  visi- 
ble to  the  east : north  and  north-west  are  the  Laindon  hills  on  the  opposite  shore, 
farther  westward  Highgate  and  Hampstead  hills,  with  a portion  of  Epping 
Forest;  south-west,  Shooter’s-hill,  and  Knockholt beeches,  verging  on  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Sussex.  Adjoining  is  a tavern  well  known  to  excursionists,  and  the  hill 
itself  has  become  completely  built  over  with  rustic  inns  and  villas.  Returning 
through  .the  town  towards  Rosherville — so  called  from  having  been  built  on  the 
estate  of  a spirited  individual  named  Jeremiah  Rosher,  we  may  notice  the 
Rosherville  Gardens,  which  are  open  daily  to  the  public,  at  the  moderate  admis- 
sion fee  of  sixpence,  and  present  a combination  of  attractions,  produced  by  the 
united  agency  of  nature  and  art,  that  leave  them  almost  without  a rival.  It  is 
absolutely  astonishing  to  see  what  a fairy-land  has  been  here  created  out  of  a 
chalk-pit.  There  are  gala  nights  throughout  the  summer,  when  fireworks, 
music,  and  illuminations  are  added  to  the  other  enchantments  of  the  spot.  The 
grounds  comprise  about  eighteen  acres,  and  some  of  the  chalk  elevations  within 
them  are  more  than  150  feet  high.  The  Clifton  Baths,  on  w hat  is  called  “ The 
Parade,”  are  commodiously  fitted  up  for  cold,  shower,  warm,  and  vapour  bathing, 
and  seem  to  have  been  built  in  grotesque  mimicry  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton. 

Some  mansions  and  terraces  in  this  quarter  may  vie  successfully  w ith  the  metro- 
politan magnificence  of  the  west-end,  the  inhabitants  having  the  advantage  besides 
of  a pleasing  prospect,  embracing  the  opposite  shore  and  Tilbury  Fort,  with  which 
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boats  afford  a constant  means  of  communication.  To  remove  the  inconveniences 
that  attend  this  ferry,  at  which  all  horses,  carriages,  and  troops  are  obliged  to 
pass  from  this  part  of  the  country  into  Essex,  an  ingenious  plan  was  proposed  in 
the  year  1798,  by  an  engineer  named  Dodd,  to  form  a tunnel  under  the  bed  of 
the  Thames  between  Gravesend  and  Tilbury,  sufficiently  capacious  for  all  pur- 
poses of  land  commerce,  and  to  be  illuminated  by  lamps,  so  that  an  uninterrupted 
communication  might  be  preserved.  The  work  was  commenced,  but  the  water 
soon  impeded  the  progress  thereof,  and  the  whole  undertaking  was  soon  after 
relinquished.  At  that  period  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  treated,  also,  as  a mere 
chimera,  and  there  was  no  Brunei  to  successfully  carry  out  a project  so  daring 
in  its  nature,  and  so  improbable  in  its  construction.  Of  late  years  the  plan  has 
been  again  revived,  but  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  seems  now  to 
constitute  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  completion.  The  London  and  Tilbury  railway 
was  opened  in  1854.  Between  Rosherville  and  Nortlifleet  a number  of  chalk 
excavations  will  be  observed,  which  give  not  only  a wild  and  romantic  aspect  to 
this  part  of  the  coast,  but  furnish  a valuable  source  of  employment  and  profit  to 
those  engaged  in  exporting  the  materials  to  the  potteries  and  elsewhere.  Graves- 
end has  from  the  river  a varied  and  pleasing  aspect,  which  is  not  destroyed  by 
a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  town.  There  are  three  piers  at  which 
passengers  by  the  boats  are  disembarked.  The  town  pier,  formed  of  cast  iron, 
in  1834,  belongs  to  the  corporation,  and  leads  up  through  the  narrow  High- 
street,  studded  with  taverns,  to  the  London-road.  In  1854  it  was  covered  in, 
and  altered  for  the  purposes  of  the  Tilbury  railway  ferry.  The  Southend 
steamers  work  from  here.  The  terrace  pier,  projecting  on  twenty-two  cast  iron 
columns  250  feet  into  the  river,  leads  direct  to  Harmer-street  and  Windmill-hill, 
besides  affording  a convenient  approach  to  the  elegant  suburban  district  of 
Milton.  It  was  erected  in  1845,  at  a cost  of  £9,200,  by  a joint  stock  company. 
The  Terrace  Gardens,  on  each  side  the  entrance  to  the  pier,  are  really  very 
creditably  and  tastefully  laid  out,  and  as  a day-admission  ticket  can  be  had  for 
twopence,  expense  is  no  obstacle  to  the  public  frequenting  them.  The  third  pier, 
Rosherville,  is  half  a mile  westward  of  the  town,  and  is  a neat  and  substantial 
wooden  structure.  Directly  you  traverse  the  streets  of  Gravesend,  you  see  at  a 
glance  for  what  the  town  is  famous.  Shrimps  and  watercresses  tempt  the  visitor 
in  every  possible  variety  of  supply,  and  places  where  both  are  obtainable,  with 
“ Tea  at  ninepence  a-head,”  are  in  wonderful  numerical  strength.  Like  all  other 
resorts  for  London  visitors,  taverns  and  tea-gardens  are  abundant ; their  name  is 
legion,  and  most  of  them  have  mazes,  archery  grounds,  and  “ gipsey  tents  ” 
attached,  where  the  inquisitive  that  way  can  purchase  the  prophecy  of  a magni-  ; 
ficent  fortune  for  the  smallest  sum  in  silver.  Apartments  can  be  had  in  nearly  j 
every  house,  and  there  is  an  excellent  market,  generally  well  supplied.  The  j 
original  parish  church  was  burned  down  in  the  fire  of  1727,  and  vvas  then  rebuilt  j 
at  the  cost  of  £5,000,  and,  in  compliment  to  King  George  II.,  dedicated  to  St. 
George.  It  is  a plain  brick  building,  with  stone  groins,  but  the  interior  is 
spacious  and  rather  ornamental.  By  the  attainder  of  Lord  Cobham,  in  the  first 
year  of  James  I.,  the  advowson  came  to  the  crown,  and  has  continued  to  be  so 
held  ever  since.  The  old  church  at  Milton,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
dates  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  occupies  a picturesque 
situation.  Considerable  repairs  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1819 
a gallery  and  altar-piece  were  added.  There  is  a fine  old  square  towrer  attached 
to  the  church,  and  some  interesting  monuments  around  it.  The  new  churches 
are  Holy  Trinity,  built  in  1845,  at  a cost  of  £4,539;  St.  James’s  Church,  in  the 
London-road,  erected  1851,  and  Christ  Church,  Milton,  also  in  the  Gothic  style, 
commenced  at  the  top  of  Parrock-street,  in  1852,  and  now  just  completed. 
The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  erected  in  1834,  in  the  Milton-road,  cost  £7,000. 
There  are,  besides,  numerous  places  of  w orship  for  every  class  of  dissenters.  In 
King-street  are  some  almshouses  founded  for  the  residence  of  thirty  aged  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  and  there  are  several  minor  charitable  bequests  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  One  mile  from  the  town,  towards  the  south,  is  the  cemetery,  com- 
prising nearly  six  acres  of  ground,  and  tastefully  laid  out.  In  this  direction, 
also,  is  Springhead,  famous  for  its  extensive  watercress  plantations.  Some 
remains  of  the  ancient  Watling-street  are  here  to  be  identified.  The  municipal 
business  is  transacted  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  High-street,  a substantial  Doric 
building,  erected  in  1836.  Beneath  is  the  market-place.  The  assembly-rooms, 
with  a fine  Ionic  portico,  are  in  Harmer-street,  and  were  erected  in  1842,  at  a 
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Greasb  rough* to 

Greasby  to 

Greasleyf pa 

Great  Bridge rl  sta 

Greatford pa 

GreathamJ pa 

Greatham  pa 

Greatham  pal 

Great  Hamlet haml 

W.  It.  York... 

Chester 

Nottingham 
Worcester  ... 

Lincoln  

Durham  

Hants  

Sussex  

Derby  

Sheffield  7* 

Liverpool 7* 

Nottingham  ...7 

Dudley  2 

Stamford 5* 

W.  Hartlepool  5 
Petersfield  ...5* 
Arundel  Sta... 11 
Stockport  ...11 

Rotherham  ...2 
Tranmere  ...5* 
Langley  Mill... 3 
Great  Bridge  ... 
Tallington  ...2* 

Greatham 

Alton  9 

Horsham 16 

Glossop  6 

Midland  

Chester  & Birkhd.... 

Midland  

S.  Stafford  

Gt.  Northern 

W.  Hartlepool  

L,  & S.  W 

L.  B.  & S.  C 

Man.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

169 

2329 

2017 

197* 

742 

177 

137* 

8010 

5284 

120* 

87 

1540 

271 

254* 

4176 

700 

59* 

2123 

212 

54 

769 

76 

198* 

Graves- 

end. 


Trade. 


Wentworth 
House  and 
ruins  of  an 
ancient 
monastery. 


cost  of  £3,000.  In  the  Milton-road  is  the  literary  institution,  removed  here  in 
April,  1850.  The  theatre  is  a small  building  of  no  pretensions,  and  the  per- 
formances lately  have  not  been  held  in  much  repute.  Formerly  the  great  source 
of  trade  was  the  supply  of  shipping,  but  the  principal  emolument  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  now  derived  from  the  number  of  visitors  during  the  season.  Coal  and 
timber  are  imported  largely,  and  chalk-lime  from  the  Northfleet  and  Rosherville 
quarries  is  exported.  The  fisheries,  however,  employ  many  men  and  vessels 
and  enormous  quantities  of  shrimps  are  consumed  in  the  town,  or  thence  for- 
warded to  the  metropolis.  The  facility  of  communication  to  which  the  railways 
and  steamboats  have  so  greatly  contributed  lately  has  considerably  augmented  the 
number  of  visitors,  and  millions  are  arriving  and  departing  in  the  course  of  the  year 

Inns,  Clifton  Hotel,  Falcon  Hotel, Mitre,  Wales’  Hotel  Lord,  Nelson,  New  Inn,  Prince  of  Orange.— 

Markets,  Wed.,  Sat— Fairs,  May  4,  Oct.  'Ik.— Bankers,  Hill  and  Sons;  draw  on  Commercial  Bank, 

Lothbury.  London  and  County  Joint  Stock  Bank;  draw  on  Chief-office,  Lombard-street. — News 
papers,  Kentish  Independent  (liberal),  South  Eastern  Gazette  (neutral). 

* GREASBROUGH,  or  more  properly  Greasbrooke,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Roman  station,  “Ad  Fines  ” of  Antoninus,  eighteenth  iter,  but  some  authorities 
dispute  the  point.  It  is  a free  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Rotherham,  and  wapen 
take  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhill,  and  a perpetual  curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
York.  This  manor,  the  Grsebroc  of  Doomsday  Book,  was  held  by  the  Gresbrocs 
till  about  1290,  when  the  family  removed  to  Staffordshire;  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  William  de  Tinsley  at  his  death  in  1322.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Wentworth  family,  whose  mansion,  Wentworth  House,  is  about  a mile  distant. 

The  village,  beautifully  placed  on  an  eminence  above  two  brooks,  is  peopled 
chiefly  by  agriculturists  and  miners ; coal  and  slate  are  extensively  worked  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  formerly  a 
chantry  of  the  Lovetofts,  but  at  the  Reformation  was  bought  for  the  village  by 
a “ Greeve  of  Graysbrooke.”  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  is  very  fine,  a large  sheet  of  water  adding  to  the  landscape. 

f GREASLEY,  or  Greysley.  This  parish  is  the  largest  in  the  county,  being 
nearly  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  The  church  is  a handsome  building,  with 
a lofty  embattled  tower.  It  has  been  lately  repewed,  and  a new  gallery  has  been 
erected.  Of  the  ancient  manor-house,  or  castle  of  the  Cantilupes,  some  frag- 
ments of  the  walls  are  all  that  now  remain.  “ Within  the  park  of  Griesley, 
which  is  north  from  the  castle,  was  built  an  abbey,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
by  the  Lord  Cantilupe,  called  Beauvale,  in  Latin,  bella  valUs .”  Tanner  tells  us, 
that  this  was  a Carthusian  priory,  of  a prior  and  twelve  monks.  They  seem 
to  have  been  jolly  fellows,  as  John  of  Gaunt  granted  them  a ton  of  wine  annually  a”antedyto 
as  long  as  he  lived.  They  were  also  indebted  to  Edward  Baliol,  the  Scottish jth^monks. 
monarch,  for  a grant  of  sufficient  timber  for  its  first  erection.  Of  this  place 
nothing  now  remains  except  some  tottering  walls,  applied  to  form  the  common 
offices  of  a farm  yard.  Kimberley  village  is  within  this  parish,  but  was  erected 
in  1848  into  a distinct  ecclesiastical  district,  and  a spacious  parsonage-house, 
costing  £1,100,  was  built  in  1852.  Lady  Palmerston  is  lady  of  the  manor. 

X GREAT  HAM.  This  place  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  a small 
river  of  the  same  name.  Greatham  Hospital  is  an  excellent  institution,  founded 
by  Robert  de  Stichill,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1272,  for  thirteen  poor  men.  It  is 
governed  by  a master,  who  must  be  a Bachelor  of  Laws,  or  a Master  of  Arts  ; 
and  the  vicar  of  Greatham  receives  £12  per  annum  for  reading  prayers  twice 
a-day.  The  lands  with  which  this  hospital  was  endowed,  were  a part  of  those 
forfeited  by  the  family  of  Montford,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  worthy 
bishop  “ knowing  that  no  comforts  equalled  those  of  religion,  in  rocking  the 
cradle  of  declining  age,”  united  with  his  charitable  foundation  a religious  estab- 
lishment, and  enjoined  that  the  members  of  this  hospital  should  live  together, 
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Great  worth  pa 

Greencroft* to 

Greenfield  ham 

Northampton 

Durham  

Lincoln 

Brackley  4^ 

Durham  10 

Alford  3 

Farthinghoe  ...2 
Cold  Rowley  ...5 
Alford 3 

L.  & N.W 

Stockton  & Redcar. 
Gt.  Northern 

76 

269| 

133 

58 

863 

3050 

135 

720 

Greenfield  lib 

Oxford  

Watlington  ...25 

Wallingfd  R101 

Gt.  Western  

Liberal 

charities. 
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Gbeatham.  according  to  the  habits  of  the  times,  in  the  manner  of  monks  ; that  they  should 
live  in  one  house,  and  mess  at  one  table  ; and  that  they  should  consist  of  one 
master,  five  priests,  and  forty  poor  persons.  This  hospital  was  dedicated  to  God, 
St.  Mary,  and  St.  Cuthbert.  The  foundation  and  grant  of  Bishop  Stichill  were 
confirmed  by  the  Edwards  III.  and  IV.;  and  the  latter  granted  the  master  and 
brethren  a weekly  market,  and  two  annual  fairs.  In  the  time  of  James  I.,  this 
hospital  was  re-founded,  and  a new  charter  granted,  dated  J uly  20, 1610.  It  is  there 
called  the  Hospital  of  God  in  Greatham : the  five  priests,  of  course,  were  not  re-esta- 
blished, and  the  number  of  brethren  was  reduced  to  thirteen.  The  establishment 
at  present  consists  of  a master,  a chaplain,  six  brethren,  maintained  wholly  in 
the  hospital,  six  out-pensioners,  and  one  bailiff  of  the  manor.  Besides  the  main- 
tenance and  pensions  of  the  brethren,  a certain  quantity  of  dough,  ready  prepared 
for  the  oven,  is  distributed  monthly  to  poor  persons  of  the  village.  The  original 
buildings  of  the  hospital,  formed  a quadrangle,  or  at  least  three  sides  of  one,  a 
little  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  parish  church.  The  habitation  of  the  brethren 
was  taken  down  during  the  year  1803,  and  another,  on  an  elegant  plan,  drawn 
by  Jeffrey  Wyat,  was  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
the  then  master.  The  lodge,  or  mansion-house,  of  the  master,  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a garden  surrounded  by  trees,  and  commanding  a fine  view  of  the 
river  Tees,  and  the  Cleveland  hills.  Within  the  garden,  on  a rising  ground  to  the 
left  is  the  chapel  of  the  hospital,  rebuilt  also  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  in  the 
year  1788.  The  brethren  of  this  hospital  are  celebrated  for  their  longevity.  The 
ages  of  the  six  brethren  in  the  year  1803,  were  as  follows:  96,  82,  82,  80,  80,  63. 
The  Rev.  James  Horseman,  chaplain  of  the  hospital,  and  vicar  of  the  parish, 
died  in  the  year  1790,  aged  88,  having  filled  those  offices  during  60  years. 
Dormer  Parkhurst,  LL.B.,  and  his  father,  John  Parkhurst,  LL.B.,  having 
enjoyed  the  mastership  of  the  hospital  from  1676  to  1764,  the  latter  built  (1761) 
at  his  own  expense,  and  endowed  an  hospital  in  the  same  village  for  six  poor 
females,  “who  shall  be  widows,  or  unmarried,  and  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age, 
settled  in,  or  belonging  to,  the  town  of  Greatham,  if  fit  objects  of  charity.  If 
no  woman  in  Greatham  be  found  of  this  description,  then  to  be  elected  from 
some  town  or  place  in  the  neighbourhood.”  Six  neat  apartments  of  brick,  with 
a small  garden  annexed  to  each,  are  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  The  endow- 
ment consists  of  lands  situated  in  the  parish  of  Stockton,  the  rents  of  which 
are  thus  applied: — £4.  16s.  a piece,  by  twelve  monthly  payments;  four 
shillings  at  Christmas;  two  at  Easter;  and  two  at  Whitsuntide;  on  the  first  day 
of  October,  a gown  ready  made,  to  be  all  of  the  same  colour,  and  decent ; a 
reasonable  and  sufficient  quantity  of  coals  and  fuel ; and  when  any  are  visited 
with  sickness,  or  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  a fit  person  of  their 
own  sex  is  to  be  employed  and  paid  for  attending  them.  The  residue  of  the 
funds  of  this  hospital,  if  any,  to  place  out  poor  boys  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Greatham,  apprentices  to  such  trades  as  the  trustees  shall  think  proper.  The 
appointment  of  the  poor  women,  and  the  regulations,  &c.  of  the  hospital,  are  in 
the  master  of  the  hospital  of  Greatham  for  the  time  being,  who  has  power  to 
vary  the  rules  as  occasion  shall  require.  In  the  parish  church,  which  is  a plain 
neat  building,  is  a mural  monument  with  the  following  inscription ; — “ In 
memory  of  Ralph  Bradley,  Esq.,  an  eminent  counsellor  at  law,  born  in  this 
parish,  who  bequeathed  a large  fortune,  acquired,  in  a great  measure,  by  his 
abilities  and  integrity,  to  the  purchasing  of  books  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  He  died, 
December  28th,  1788,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.”  Owing,  how  ever, 
to  the  undefined  nature  of  the  legacy,  Mr.  Bradley’s  will  was  set  aside  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  favour  of  the  next  heir ; the  property  amounted  to 
above  £40,000. 

* GREENCROFT.  In  this  township  is  a spacious  old  mansion,  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  park,  which  has  been  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the  Claverings 
for  more  than  150  years. 
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W.  R.  York  . 

Stalevbridee  4i 

Greenfield  

L.  & N.  W 

195 

Middlesex  ... 

...4 

Hanwell 

,...2 

Gt.  Western  

9 

2009 

507 

Greenhalgh- with- 

Thistletonf to 

Lancaster 

Kirkham  

Kirkham  ... 

...3 

Lane.  & Yorkshire 

221 

1821 

362 

Greenham  . . .ti  & chap 

Berks  

Newtown ...., 

,.H 

Newburv  ... 

...2 

Gt.  Western  

55 

1182 

Green- Hammerton  to 

W.  R.  York... 

York  

..10 

Hammerton..  .1* 

N.  Eastern  

201 

1070 

366 

Greenhead 

Northumb.  ... 

Haltwhistle 

...3 

Greenhead  . 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

318 

Greenhill  and  Red- 

hill  . . ex  pa 

Lincoln  

Gainsboroueh  6 

Blyton  

...1 

Manch,,  Shef.  & Lin. 

15 1 

250 

18 

Greenhill  ham 

Derby  

Sheffield 

...4 

Sheffield 

,...5 

Manch.  Shef.  & Lin. 

167* 

Greenhill  Tin, tie  ...vil 

Derby  

Alfreton 

...2 

Pye  Bridge 

...3 

Midland  

141 

Greenhithe'j:  ham 

Kent 

Dartford  ... 

...3 

Greenhithe . 

S.  Eastern  

20 

Greenhnw  ...to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Stokeslev 

6 

Picton  

..14 

N.  Eastern  

254 

ill 

Greenhowhill  . . vil 

W.  R.  York... 

Patelev  Rrdsre  2 

Ripley  

..12 

N.  Eastern  

21 9 i 

Greenleighton  . . .to 

Northumb.  ... 

Rothbury  ... 

...8 

Morpeth  .... 

..13 

N.  Eastern  

307 

1572 

25 

Green  Oar  ham 

Somerset 

Wells  

...4 

Bath 

15* 

Gt.  Western  

122 

Green  Road rl  sta 

Lancaster 

Broughton 

...3 

Green  Road. 

Whithvn  & Furness 

259 

Greens  and  Giant- 

lees  to 

Northumb.  ... 

Alnwick 

...6 

Acklington  , , 

,...7 

N.  Eastern  

313 

979 

51 

Greenshnwhill  ..to 

Northumb.  ... 

Wooler  

...9 

Alnwick  .... 

..20 

N.  Eastern  

335 

Greens-NortonS pa 

Northampton 

Towcester  ... 

...2 

Blisworth  ... 

,...6 

L.  & N.  W 

69 

21-90 

857 

* GREEN  FORD.  This  is  a long  and  straggling  village.  The  parish  adjoins 
Hanwell  on  the  north,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Paddington  canal  and  the  river 
Brent.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  see  of  London.  The  church  of  St.  Anne  is  a 
small  building,  with  a low  turret  of  wood  and  a spire.  The  interior  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel.  In  the  windows  are  some  fragments  of  painted  glass.  On  the  Ancient 
north  wall,  within  the  rails  of  the  communion  table,  is  a mural  tablet,  with  two  ^['brasses 
figures  in  an  attitude  of  supplication : these  are  designed  to  represent  Michael 
Gardner,  a former  rector  of  the  parish,  and  Margaret  his  wife.  Several  other 
monuments  and  brasses  may  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  church,  which  is 
very  old.  Great  Greenford  existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

t GREENHALGH.  In  this  village  are  the  ruins  of  Greenhalgh  Castle,  which  Ruins  of  a 
appears  to  have  originally  consisted  of  seven  or  eight  towers  of  great  height  and  castle’ 
strength.  Some  writers  date  its  foundation  to  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  but  it  is 
with  more  probability  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Thomas  Stanley,  first  earl  of  Derby.  The  country  around  is  noted 
for  its  fine  breed  of  cattle,  and  for  abundance  of  potatoes. 

X GREENHITHE,  a hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Swanscombe,  very  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Thames.  There  are  several  neat  residences 
within  its  limits,  occupying  very  pleasant  situations ; but,  beyond  the  pier,  and 
a small  parish  church  at  Swanscombe,  it  has  no  feature  calling  for  special  men- 
tion. The  stately  mansion  seen  from  the  river  is  Ingress  Abbey,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  late  Alderman  Harmer,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  stone  obtained 
from  old  London-bridge  when  it  was  pulled  down.  Swanscombe-wood,  at  the 
back,  is  a rare  spot  for  pic-nic  parties,  and  has  a cavern  rejoicing  in  the  appella- 
tion of  “ Clappernapper’s  Hole,”  with  some  smuggling  traditions  in  connexion 
with  it.  Here  it  was  that  the  men  of  Kent  stopped  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and 
compelled  him  to  concede  the  ancient  privilege  of  gavelkind.  The  old  church 
of  St.  Hildeforth,  at  Swanscombe,  is  very  ancient,  and  contains  some  interesting 
monuments  to  the  Weldons  and  others.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  south  side  is  a 
stately  monument  in  alabaster,  supporting  the  figures  of  a recumbent  knight  in 
armour,  leaning  over  his  lady,  resting  on  pillars.  Some  chalk  and  lime  works 
are  here  carried  on,  and  market-gardening  is  also  extensively  pursued  on  the 
higher  grounds.  It  was  from  this  point  that  Sir  John  Franklin  sailed  on  his  ill- 
fated  expedition  with  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  June  19,  1845.  They  probably 
tried  several  passages,  but  were  baffled  by  the  ice,  and  finally,  in  1848,  were 
crushed,  probably  in  Victoria  Straits.  Many  of  the  crews  perished,  but  one  or 
more  boats  got  off  with  the  survivors,  who  took  all  the  stores  they  could  collect 
and  travelled  southward  towards  the  Arctic  coast,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  some 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  ports.  The  season  of  1849  was  probably  spent 
on  this  dreary  journey,  and  renewed  in  1850,  when  they  reached  the  coast  at  the 
mouth  of  Fish  river,  but  in  so  exhausted  a state,  that  they  could  merely  run 
their  boat  on  the  beach  and  crawl  ashore  to  die.  This  seems  all  that  is  certain, 
and  all  that  we  can  ever  know,  of  the  fate  of  the  Franklin  Expedition. 

§ GREEN S-NORTON.  At  Greens  Norton,  a village  which  gives  name  to 
the  hundred,  was  born  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  and  her  brother  William,  Marquis 
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Greenstead*  pa 

Essex 

Chip.  Ongar...l| 

Colchester  ...  1 

Brentwood  ...8£ 
Colchester  ...2J 
Kelvedon 6i 

E.  Counties 

26 

53| 

48 

20t 

3* 

124 

1498 

2013 

136 
751  j 

i 

35029 

Greenstead pa 

Essex  
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of  Northampton.  This  illustrious  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Parre,  Knt., 
and  Maud,  co-heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Greene.  To  every  accomplishment  of  mind 
and  person  she  joined  an  uncommon  share  of  prudence  and  discretion.  Having 
captivated  the  heart  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  become  his  sixth  wife,  she  .ceased  not 
to  employ  her  influence  over  that  monarch  in  favour  of  the  Reformers,  by  which 
she  roused  the  hatred  of  Gardiner,  and  other  furious  champions  of  the  Romish 
Church.  But  in  defiance  of  their  machinations,  she  preserved  her  interest  in  the 
king’s  affections  until  his  death.  She  afterwards  married  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  which  proved  an  unhappy  alliance ; for,  from 
the  unkind  treatment  she  received,  she  is  said  to  have  died  broken-hearted. 
The  church,  a handsome  stone  structure  in  the  Gothic  style,  contains  a few 
monuments  worthy  of  notice.  An  altar-tomb,  with  the  effigies  of  himself  and  his 
lady,  commemorates  Thomas  Green,  who  died  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Here 
are  various  memorials  of  the  Green  family.  The  font  is  a curious  specimen  of 
ancient  sculpture.  The  village  was  formerly  called  Norton  Davy,  but  its  present 
name  is  derived  from  the  family  of  Green,  who  were  lords  of  the  manor  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  principal  trade  here  carried  on  is  the  manufacture 
of  shoes. 
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* GREENSTEAD.  Greenstead-near-Ongar,  from  which  it  is  distantonly  a mile 
and  a quarter,  is  so  termed  to  distinguish  it  from  Greenstead,  within  the  liberties 
of  Colchester.  It  has  been  much  celebrated,  on  account  of  its  church,  which  is 
considered,  by  some  of  the  best  informed  antiquaries,  as  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  ancient  in  Great  Britain.  The  body,  or  nave,  is  entirely  composed  of  wood, 
the  sides  being  formed  of  the  trunks  of  large  chesnut-trees,  split  or  sawn  asunder. 
These  are  set  upright,  close  to  each  other,  and  let  into  a sill  or  plate ; at  the  top 
they  are  fastened  with  wooden  pins.  This  unique  relic,  known  as  the  Shrine  of 
St.  Edmund,  has  recently  been  condemned,  from  the  serious  inroads  made  on  its 
otherwise  sound  timbers  by  the  ptinus,  a species  of  insect  well  known  for  its  rapid 
and  destructive,  habits.  This  curious  church  has  long  been  known  to  antiqua- 
ries, and  identified  as  the  original  shrine  of  St.  Edmund,  erected  by  the  monks 
a.d.  1010,  the  body  resting  in  this  place  on  its  return  from  London  to  Bury,  it 
having  been  removed  from  the  latter  town  for  safety,  on  a sudden  attack  made 
by  the  Danes  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  An  account  of  its  early  history  formed 
the  subject  of  a paper  by  Mr.  Burldtt,  read  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  and  in  which  records  were  quoted  establishing  its 
identity.  Drawings  and  plans  were  exhibited,  showing  the  form  of  the  original 
shrine,  which,  from  time  to  time,  has  been  greatly  altered  to  adapt  it  for  a modern 
church.  The  split  trees,  placed  upright  and  fitting  close,  formed  the  four  walls. 
On  the  demolition  of  the  church,  the  worm-eaten  wood  was  removed,  but  a con- 
siderable portion  being  found  in  an  extraordinarily  sound  state,  has  been  restored. 
The  churchyard  is  handsomely  decorated  with  fir-trees  and  evergreens,  and  a 
neat  national-school  has  just  been  built. 
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f GREENWICH.  This  market-town  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  a short  distance  eastward 
of  Deptford,  or  West  Greenwich,  whence  it  was  formerly  called,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, East  Greenwich.  It  is  a borough,  including  Deptford,  Woolwich  and 
Charlton,  and  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  There  was  probably  a royal 
residence  here,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  I. ; and  in  1443,  Henry  VI. 
granted  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich  to  his  uncle  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, with  licence  to  fortify  the  manor-house,  and  enclose  a park  of  two 
hundred  acres,  The  duke,  in  consequence  of  this  grant,  built  himself  a palace 
which  he  called  Placentia,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a tower  on  Greenwich 
Hill,  which  was  completed  by  Henry  VII.,  and  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
royal  observatory.  On  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  manor 
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reverted  to  the  crown,  and  became  the  frequent  residence  of  the  royal  family. 
Henry  VIII.  was  born  here;  and  here,  also,  took  place  the  death  of  Edward  VI 
Greenwich  Palace  was  also  the  birth-place  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  Henry’s  daughters;  and  the  marriage  of  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  with  Mary,  Henry’s  sister,  and  Queen-Dowager  of  France, 
was  publicly  solemnised  here.  In  1217,  a splendid  tournament  was  held  at 
Greenwich  ; and,  in  1521,  1525,  and  1527,  the  king  kept  his  Christmas  here 
In  the  last-mentioned  year,  he  received,  at  this  place,  the  French  embassy, 
which  consisted  of  eight  persons  of  the  highest  quality  and  merit  in  France 
attended  by  a retinue  of  six  hundred  horse.  On  May-day,  1536,  Anna 
Boleyn  was  arrested  here  by  the  king’s  order,  at  the  conclusion  of  a festival 
wherein  she  is  said  to  have  betrayed  an  adulterous  passion  by  some  inadvertent 
levity.  In  1537,  and  in  1543,  Henry  again  spent  his  Christmas  here.  On  the 
latter  occasion,  he  entertained  twenty-one  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  whom  he  had 
made  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Solway  Moss,  and  afterwards  gave  them  their 
liberty  without  ransom.  Edward  VI.  kept  his  Christmas  here,  in  1552-3,  and 
here  he  expired  on  the  6th  of  July  following.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  particularly 
fond  of  this  palace,  and  made  it  her  summer  residence ; she  also  visited  it  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year,  passing  the  festive  hours  of  that  romantic  period  in 
various  gay  diversions,  attended  with  tilts  and  tournaments,  in  which  the  gallant 
knights  of  her  court  exerted  their  utmost  skill.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  1569, 
Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  the  city  of  London,  with  a muster  of  1,400  men, 
in  Greenwich  Park  ; the  gunners  wore  shirts  of  mail ; the  others  were  arrayed 
in  coats  of  velvet  and  chains  of  gold,  armed  with  morris-pikes  and  halberds, 
and  bearing  flags.  A mock  fight  was  exhibited;  which  the  queen  viewed  from 
the  gallery  over  the  park  gate,  with  a splendid  train  of  ladies,  and  accompanied 
by  the  foreign  ambassadors.  “Three  onsets,”  says  Strvpe,  “were  given  in  every 
battle;  the  guns  discharged  on  one  another,  the  morris  pikes  encounted  together 
with  great  alarm ; each  ran  to  their  weapons  again,  and  then  they  fell  together 
as  fast  as  they  could,  in  imitation  of  close  fight.”  These  feats  of  arms  greatly 
pleased  the  queen,  who  “ showed  herself  very  merry;  ” and  on  her  thanking  the 
citizens  for  the  diversion,  “immediately  was  given  the  greatest  shout  that  ever 
was  heard,  with  hurling  up  of  caps.”  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  there  was 
tilting  before  the  queen;  “a  goodly  banqueting-house  being  set  up  in  the  park, 
made  with  fir-poles,  and  decked  with  birch  branches,  and  all  manner  of  flowers, 
both  of  the  field  and  garden,  as  roses,  july-flowers,  mary-golds,  and  all  manner 
of  strewing  herbs  and  rushes.”  The  evening  concluded  with  “a  mask,  a great 
banquet,  and  great  casting  of  fire,  and  shooting  of  guns,  till  twelve  at  night.” 
In  June,  1585,  Elizabeth  was  here  offered  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries, 
by  the  Dutch  deputies.  In  May,  1586,  she  received  the  Danish  ambassador  at 
Greenwich;  and  in  July,  1597,  the  ambassador  from  the  King  of  Poland. 
Hentzner,  a German  traveller,  who  visited  England  in  1598,  has  given  a curious 
and  interesting  description  of  Elizabeth’s  court  at  Greenwich.  “ The  presence 
chamber,”  he  observes,  “was  hung  with  rich  tapestry;  and  the  floor,  after  the 
English  fashion,  strewed  with  hay.”  When  the  queen  came  out  of  her  apart- 
ment to  go  to  prayers,  “ she  was  attended  in  the  following  manner : — First  went 
gentlemen,  barons,  earls,  knights  of  the  garter,  all  richly  dressed,  and  bare 
headed ; next  came  the  chancellor,  bearing  the  seals  in  a red  silk  purse  between 
two,  one  of  which  carried  the  royal  sceptre,  the  other  the  sword  of  state,  in  a 
red  scabbard  studded  with  golden  jleurs  de  lis,  the  point  upwards;  next  came  the 
queen,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  as  we  are  told,  very  majestic  : her  face 
oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled ; her  eyes  small,  yet  black,  and  pleasant ; her  nose  a 
little  hooked ; her  lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black  (a  defect  the  English  seemed 
subject  to  from  their  too  great  use  of  sugar) ; she  had  in  her  ears  two  pearls 
with  very  rich  drops  ; she  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red;  upon  her  head  she  had 
a small  crown,  reported  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  gold  of  the  celebrated 
Lunenbourgh  table.  Her  bosom  was  uncovered,  as  all  the  English  ladies  have 
it  till  they  marry,  and  she  had  on  a necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels;  her 
hands  were  small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her  stature  neither  tall  nor  low 
her  air  was  stately,  her  manner  of  speaking,  mild  and  obliging.  That  day 
she  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of  the  size  of  beans, 
and  over  it  a mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads;  her  train  was 
very  long,  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a marchioness;  instead  of  a chain,  she 
had  an  oblong  collar  of  gold  and  jewels.  As  she  went  along  in  all  this  state  andl 
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magnificence,  she  spoke  very  graciously,  first  to  one,  then  to  another,  whether 
foreign  ministers,  or  those  who  attended  for  different  reasons,  in  English,  French, 
and  Italian ; or,  besides  being  well  skilled  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  languages  I 
have  mentioned,  she  is  mistress  of  Spanish,  Scotch,  and  Dutch ; whoever  speaks 
to  her,  it  is  kneeling ; now  and  then  she  rises  some  with  her  hand ; wherever  she 
turned  her  face  as  she  was  going  along,  everybody  fell  down  on  their  knees.  The 
ladies  of  the  court  followed  next  to  her,  very  handsome  and  well-shaped,  and  for 
the  most  part  dressed  in  white.  She  was  guarded  on  each  side  by  the  gentlemen 
pensioners,  fifty  in  number,  with  gilt  battle-axes.  In  the  ante-chapel  next  the 
hall,  where  we  w ere,  petitions  were  presented  to  her,  and  she  received  them  most 
graciously,  which  occasioned  the  acclamation  of  ‘ Long  live  Queen  Elizabeth ; ’ 
she  answered  it  with,  ‘ I thank  you,  my  good  people.’  ” James  I.  w as  often  resi- 
dent at  Greenwich  ; and  the  Princess  Mary,  and  others  of  his  children,  were  born 
here.  His  Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  added  to  the  buildings,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  “House  of  Delight,”  in  the  park,  afterwards  the  ranger’s  lodge. 
This  was  finished  by  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  w7ho  employed  Inigo 
Jones  as  the  architect ; and  Horace  Walpole  characterises  it  as  “ one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  works.”  The  ceilings  wrere  painted  by  Horatio  Gentileschi,  and 
the  whole  house  was  completed  so  sumptuously,  that  Philipot  says,  “ it  surpassed 
all  others  of  the  kind  in  England.”  Charles  I.,  who  was  frequently  at  Green- 
wich, before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  quitted  it,  for  the  last  time,  in 
1641,  when  he  set  out  with  the  resolution  of  taking  his  journey  northward.  On 
the  passing  of  the  ordinance  for  the  sale  of  crown  lands,  the  palace,  then  called 
Greenwich  House,  with  part  of  the  park  and  lands,  were  sold,  but,  on  the  Resto- 
ration, they  again  devolved  to  the  crown  ; and  the  king,  finding  the  whole  build- 
ing in  a decayed  and  ruinous  state,  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down,  and  commenced 
a newr  and  magnificent  palace  of  freestone  on  the  same  spot.  The  architect  was 
Webb,  son-in-law  to  Inigo  Jones,  from  whose  papers  the  designs  are  said  to  have 
been  made.  One  wing,  however,  was  all  that  was  completed,  at  an  expense  of 
£36,000,  and  herein  the  king  occasionally  resided.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  a project  was  formed  for  providing  an  asylum  for  aged  and  dis- 
abled seamen ; and,  in  the  year  1694,  the  king  and  queen  granted  the  palace, 
with  other  buildings,  and  certain  parcels  of  land  adjoining,  for  this  truly  noble 
purpose.  The  foundations  of  the  first  new  building,  called  the  Bass  Building, 
were  laid  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1696,  and  the  superstructure  was  completed  two 
years  afterwards.  It  has,  however,  since  received  numerous  additions  and 
improvements.  In  the  same  year  that  the  new  buildings  were  begun,  the  Par- 
liament passed  an  Act,  that  sixpence  per  month  should  be  paid  out  of  the  wages 
of  every  mariner  in  the  king’s  service,  for  the  use  of  the  hospital ; and  by  another 
Act,  passed  in  1712,  all  seamen  in  the  merchant-service  were  subjected  to  the 
payment.  In  1699  the  funds  were  further  augmented  by  a grant  from  the  king 
of  £19,500,  which  had  been  levied  on  certain  merchants  for  smuggling;  and  in 
the  same  year  £600  was  obtained  by  a lottery,  called  the  Charitable  Adventure. 

In  1700,  Henry,  Earl  of  Romney,  made  over  his  grant  of  the  tolls  of  Greenwich 
market  to  the  new  foundation.  In  1705  the  endowments  were  increased  by  the 
gift  of  Queen  Anne,  of  the  effects  of  Kid,  the  pirate,  which  amounted  to  £6,472.  Is. 

In  1707,  the  moiety  of  an  estate,  valued  at  £40,000,  was  bequeathed  to  the  hos- 
pital, by  Robert  Osbaldeston,  Esq.,  with  the  profits  of  his  unexpired  grant  of  the  I 
North  and  South  Foreland  Light-houses,  which  grant  has  been  since  renewed  ! 
for  ninety-nine  years.  In  1708,  by  an  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  all  forfeited  and 
unclaimed  shares  of  prize  and  bounty  money  were  given  to  the  hospital.  In 
1710  £6,000  per  annum  was  granted  towards  the  building  of  the  chapel,  &c.,  out 
of  the  new  duty  on  coal  and  culm ; and,  in  1738,  the  House  of  Commons  voted 
£10,000  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital ; and  a similar  sum  was  granted 
annually  during  many  years  afterwards.  In  1785,  the  Commons,  on  a message 
from  the  king,  resolved  that  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  should  be  applied  towards  the  completion  of  the  hospital, 
and  afterwards  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pensioners.  Other  benefactions  have 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  hospital  by  different  persons,  at  various  periods, 
both  of  money  and  estates ; and  about  the  year  1806  a considerable  addition  was 
made  to  its  revenue,  by  the  Act  which  grants  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  royal  navy.  The  allowance  to  the  out-door  pensioners  was  also 
increased,  and  some  other  arrangements  made  for  the  better  relief  of  aged  and 
infirm  seamen.  The  “ Chest  at  Chatham,”  too,  in  management  of  which  various 
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abuses  were  discovered  by  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry,  was  on  their 
recommendation  removed  to  Greenwich.  The  government  of  this  hospital  was 
originally  vested  in  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  crown ; but  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1775  that  the  commissioners  became  a body  corporate,  by  a charter 
of  George  III.  The  commissioners  and  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
appointed  under  the  charter,  are,  the  archbishops,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lords 
of  the  Privy  Council,  all  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  twelve  judges,  the  flag- 
officers,  and  commissioners  of  the  navy ; the  master,  and  five  senior  elder 
brethren  of  the  Trinity  House ; the  mayor,  and  three  senior  aldermen  of  London  ; 
the  governor,  the  deputy-governor,  the  directors,  and  other  officers  of  the  hos- 
pital ; all  for  the  time  being.  The  principal  officers  are,  a governor,  a lieutenant- 
governor,  four  captains,  eight  lieutenants,  a treasurer,  secretary,  auditor,  surveyor, 
clerk  of  the  works,  clerk  of  the  cheque,  two  chaplains,  a physician,  surgeon, 
steward,  and  various  assistant  and  inferior  servants.  The  revenues  of  the  hos- 
pital and  schools  are  now  about  £148,000  per  year.  Greenwich  Hospital  con- 
sists of  four  distinct  piles  of  buildings,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  King 
Charles’s,  Queen  Anne’s,  King  William’s,  and  Queen  Mary’s.  King  Charles’s 
and  Queen  Anne’s  are  those  next  the  river ; between  them  is  the  grand  square, 
270  feet  wide,  and  in  front  by  the  river-side  a terrace  865  feet  in  length.  The 
view,  from  the  north-gate,  which  opens  to  the  terrace  in  the  midway  between  the 
two  buildings,  presents  an  assemblage  of  objects  uncommonly  grand  and  striking. 
Beyond  the  square  are  seen  the  hall  and  chapel,  with  their  noble  domes,  and  the 
two  colonnades,  which  form  a kind  of  avenue,  terminated  by  the  Ranger’s  Lodge 
in  the  park,  on  an  eminence  of  which  appears  the  Royal  Observatory,  amidst  a 
grove  of  trees.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  square  before  mentioned  is  a statue 
of  George  II.,  by  Rysbracli,  carved  out  of  a single  block  of  white  marble,  which 
weighed  eleven  tons,  taken  from  the  French  by  Sir  George  Rooke.  The  statue 
was  presented  to  the  hospital  by  Sir  John  Jennings,  a former  governor.  King 
Charles’s  building  stands  on  the  w est  side  of  the  great  square : the  eastern  part 
of  it,  w hich  is  of  Portland-stone,  was  erected  in  1664,  by  Webb,  after  a design  of 
his  father-in-law,  Inigo  Jones.  The  front  towards  the  east  has  in  the  centre  a 
portico,  supported  by  four  Corinthian  columns : and  at  each  end  a pavilion 
formed  by  four  columns  of  the  same  order.  In  this  range  of  buildings  is  the 
council-room,  with  an  ante-chamber.  The  north  front  of  King  Charles’s  building, 
w'hich  is  towards  the  river,  contains  the  apartments  of  the  governor  and  the  lieute- 
nant-governor. This  and  the  south  front  have  each  two  pavilions  similar  to 
those  in  the  east  front.  The  west  side  of  this  structure,  comprehending  the 
north-west  and  south-wrest  pavilions,  was  originally  all  of  brick.  It  was  the  first 
addition  to  King  Charles’s  palace,  being  called  the  Bass  Building.  The  founda- 
tion was  laid  in  1696,  and  it  was  nearly  completed  in  1698.  The  whole  of  what 
is  now  called  King  Charles’s  building  contains  fourteen  wards,  in  w hich  are  301 
beds.  Queen  Anne’s  building,  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  square,  nearly  cor- 
responds W'ith  King  Charles’s,  on  the  opposite  side.  The  foundation  of  this 
portion  w as  laid  in  1698,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  raised  and  covered  in 
before  1728.  In  this  are  several  of  the  officers’  apartments,  and  twenty-four 
W'ards,  in  which  are  437  beds.  King  William’s  building  stands  to  the  south-Avest 
of  the  great  square.  It  contains  the  great  hall,  vestibule,  and  dome,  designed 
and  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  between  1698  and  1703;  to  the  east  of 
these  adjoins  a colonnade,  347  feet  in  length,  supported  by  columns  and  pilasters 
of  the  Doric  order,  20  feet  in  height.  The  great  hall  is  106  feet  in  length,  56  in 
width,  and  50  in  height.  The  painting  of  this  splendid  room  was  undertaken  by 
Sir  James  Thornhill,  in  1708,  and  finished  in  1727.  On  the  ceiling  are  portraits 
of  the  royal  founders,  William  and  Mary,  surrounded  by  the  cardinal  virtues,  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year,  the  English  rivers,  the  four  elements,  the  arts  and 
sciences  relating  to  navigation,  and  other  emblematical  figures,  among  which  are 
introduced  portraits  of  Flamstead,  the  astronomer  royal,  and  his  pupil,  Mr. 
Thomas  Weston.  The  sides  are  adorned  with  fluted  pilasters  and  trophies, 
George  of  Denmark,  accompanied  by  various  emblematical  figures,  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  & c.  The  subjects  on  the  sides  are,  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  Harwich,  and  of  George  I.  at  Greenwich.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall  are  portraits  of  George  I.  and  his  family,  with  many  emblematical  figures, 
among  which  Sir  James  Thornhill  has  introduced  his  own  portrait.  The  west 
front  of  King  William’s  building,  which  is  of  brick,  was  finished  by  Sir  John 
Vanburgh,  about  the  year  1726.  It  contains  eleven  wards,  in  which  are  551 
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beds.  The  foundation  of  the  eastern  colonnade  (which  is  similar  to  that  on  the 
west  side)  was  laid  in  1699;  but  the  chapel,  and  other  parts  of  Queen  Mary’s 
building,  which  adjoin  to  it,  w ere  not  finished  till  1752.  It  contains  thirteen 
wards,  in  which  are  1922  beds.  On  the  2nd  of  January,  1770,  a dreadful  fire 
happened  in  this  part,  which  destroyed  the  chapel,  with  its  dome,  part  of  the 
colonnade,  and  as  many  of  the  adjoining  wards  as  contained  500  beds.  The 
former  chapel  was  designed  by  Ripley;  the  present  one  by  Mr.  James  Stuart, 
well  known  by  his  interesting  publications  on  the  antiquities  of  Athens.  It  is 
111  feet  in  length,  and  52  in  width  : the  portal  is  extremely  rich,  and  the  interior 
part  fitted  up  in  the  most  elegant  style  of  Grecian  architecture.  On  the  sides  are 
galleries  for  the  officers  and  their  families,  and  beneath  are  seats  for  the  pen- 
sioners, nurses,  and  boys.  Over  the  altar  is  a large  painting  (twenty-four  feet 
by  fourteen)  representing  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  by  West.  Over  the  lower 
windows  are  paintings  in  chiaro  obscuro.  The  pulpit  is  very  richly  ornamented 
with  carved  w ork,  representing  Scripture  subjects.  The  organ,  which  is  esteemed 
a very  fine  one,  wras  made  by  Green.  The  two  pavilions  at  the  extremities  of  the 
terrace  were  erected  in  1778,  and  dedicated  to  George  III.  and  his  consort.  The 
east  and  west  entrances  into  the  hospital  are  formed  by  two  piers  of  rustic 
work.  On  those  at  the  west  entrance  are  placed  two  large  stone  globes,  each 
six  feet  in  diameter.  Of  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  interior  of  the  principal 
rooms  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  those  exhibited  in  the  Painted  or  Great  Hall  are 
deservedly  the  most  attractive.  This  hall  is  divided  into  three  rooms,  the  whole 
of  which  are  before  the  visitor  as  he  enters  the  vestibule,  which  is  surmounted 
by  one  of  the  domes  which  adorn  the  hospital.  The  great  height  of  the  lantern, 
and  the  light  thrown  below,  gives  an  air  of  grandeur  to  this  entrance,  and  forms 
an  appropriate  and  imposing  introduction  to  the  principal  rooms.  Besides  the 
two  statues  on  either  side,  casts,  from  those  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  of  Nelson, 
and  Duncan,  St.  Vincent  and  Howe,  it  contains  twenty-eight  pictures,  large  and 
small,  which  are  arranged  with  great  taste.  Among  these  may  be  noticed 
Turner’s  large  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar ; the  Relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
Defeat  of  the  French  Fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  Compte  de  Grasse — both 
actions  achieved  by  the  gallant  Rodney.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  picture,  by 
Loutherbourg,  of  Lord  Howe’s  victory  on  the  1st  June,  1794,  whilst  high  above, 
in  the  cupola,  are  suspended  the  flags  taken  in  the  battles  won  by  Howe,  St. 
Vincent,  Duncan,  and  Nelson.  Ascending  the  steps  into  the  hall,  we  find  the 
paintings  arranged  in  something  like  chronological  order,  commencing  at  the  left 
hand  corner  with  the  Armada  and  the  naval  heroes  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
including  Howard  of  Effingham,  Hawkins,  Drake,  and  Cavendish.  The  brave 
but  unfortunate  Raleigh  next  presents  himself,  in  the  costume  of  his  time,  and 
on  the  same  side  of  the  room  follow  a succession  of  pictures,  representing  the 
chief  naval  engagements  in  which  British  prowess  triumphed.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  room  the  pictures  represent  the  Death  of  Captain  Cook — Nelson 
leaping  into  the  San  Josef — the  Battle  at  Camperdown — the  Battle  of  the  Nile — 
and  the  Bombardment  of  Algiers  by  Viscount  Exmouth.  In  the  corner  is  a small 
accompaniment  to  the  latter  picture,  which,  though  out  of  chronological  order, 
makes  a very  fitting  contrast — “ Captain  Sir  John  Kempthorne,  in  the  Mary 
Rose  frigate,  overcomes  seven  Algerine  Corsairs,  1699.”  The  Upper  Hall  has 
no  pictures,  but  the  walls  are  painted,  and  it  contains  various  models  of  ships  and 
other  naval  curiosities,  including  the  coat  w orn  by  Nelson  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile.  On  returning,  the  visitor  will  be  repaid  by  pausing  at  the  entrance,  and  taking 
a general  view  of  the  three  apartments,  which,  combined,  form  a magnificent  inte- 
rior. In  1855  was  added  to  the  objects  of  interest  preserved  in  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital one  which  deservedly  attracts  a crowd  of  thoughtful  spectators.  In  a glass 
case,  close  to  the  case  containing  the  coat  which  the  heroic  Nelson  wore  when 
killed,  is  now  to  be  seen  the  few,  but  suggestive  remains  of  the  ill-fated  Franklin 
and  his  followers.  Here  are  silver  spoons,  broken  watches,  a few  gold  and  silver 
coins,  and  other  metal  trinkets,  known  to  have  formed  part  of  the  outfit  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  friends.  Some  bear  crests  and  ciphers,  and  all  seem  to 
speak  of  hunger  and  endurance,  of  bold  enterprise  and  heroic  daring.  The  pen- 
sioners, who  are  the  objects  of  this  noble  charity,  must  be  seamen  disabled  by 
age  or  maimed  (either  in  the  king’s  service,  or  in  the  merchant  service,  if  the 
wounds  were  received  in  defending  or  taking  any  ship,  or  in  fight  against  a 
pirate).  Foreigners,  who  have  served  two  years  in  the  British  navy,  become 
entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  charity  in  the  same  manner  as  natives. 
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The  widows  of  seamen,  pursuant  to  the  intention  of  the  humane  founder,  are 
provided  for  in  this  establishment,  enjoying  the  exclusive  privilege  of  being 
appointed  nurses  in  the  hospital.  In  the  month  of  January,  1705,  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Greenwich  was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  pensioners,  when 
forty-two  seamen,  qualified  as  above  mentioned,  were  admitted.  Their  number 
has  since  been  gradually  increased  to  2,410,  which  is  the  present  complement. 
The  pensioners  are  provided  with  clothes,  diet,  and  lodging ; and  have  a small 
allowance  for  pocket-money.  The  number  of  nurses  now  employed  in  the  hos- 
pital, including  the  boys’  nurses,  is  149 ; they  must  be  widows  of  seamen,  and 
under  forty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  They  are  allowed 
£8  per  annum  as  wages,  and  are  provided  with  diet,  clothing,  and  lodging.  In 
1763,  in  consequence  of  an  application  from  the  Commissioners  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  assembled  at  a general  court,  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  enabling 
them  (after  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Hospital)  to  grant  pensions 
to  such  poor  seamen  (worn  out  and  become  decrepit  in  the  king’s  service)  as 
could  not  be  received,  for  want  of  room,  into  the  hospital.  In  pursuance  of  this 
Act,  1,400  out-pensioners  were  appointed  to  receive  £7  per  annum:  their  num- 
bers having  gradually  decreased  by  death,  or  admission  into  the  hospital,  500 
more  w ere  appointed  in  1782.  The  present  number  of  out-pensioners  is  about 
3,000.  Greenwich-park  continues  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown.  It  was 
walled  round  with  brick  by  James  I.,  and  laid  out  in  Charles  II. ’s  time,  under 
the  direction  of  Le  Notre.  This  park  contains  188  acres:  it  is  planted  chiefly 
with  elms  and  Spanish  chesnut-trees ; of  the  latter  there  are  a great  number  fit 
for  timber ; one,  in  particular,  measures  fourteen  feet  ten  inches  in  girth  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  scenery  of  the  park  is  very  beautiful ; and  the  view's 
from  it,  particularly  from  One-tree-hill  and  the  Observatory,  strikingly  magnifi- 
cent, affording  one  of  the  best  prospects  of  the  metropolis,  its  populous  eastern 
suburbs,  and  the  serpentine  windings  of  the  river,  with  its  numerous  shipping, 
for  a great  extent.  On  the  eminence  in  Greenwich-park,  where  now  stands  the 
Observatory,  was  a tow  er,  built  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  repaired 
or  rebuilt  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1526.  This  tow'er  was  sometimes  a habitation  for 
the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  sometimes  the  residence  of  a favourite 
mistress,  sometimes  a prison,  and  sometimes  a place  of  defence.  In  1642,  being 
then  called  Greenwich  Castle,  it  was  thought  of  so  much  consequence  as  a place 
of  strength,  that  immediate  steps  were  ordered  to  be  taken  for  securing  it.  Some 
years  after  the  Restoration,  King  Charles  II.  (anno  1675)  pulled  down  the  old 
tower,  and  founded  on  its  site  a Royal  Observatory.  The  king  allowed  £500  in 
money  towards  the  building;  bricks  from  Tilbury  Fort,  where  there  was  a spare 
stock,  and  the  materials  from  the  castle,  which  was  pulled  down  ; promising  to 
grant  anything  further  that  should  be  necessary.  The  foundation  was  laid 
August  10th,  1675;  and  in  the  month  of  August  the  next  year,  Flamstead,  w'ho 
had  been  appointed  Astronomer  Royal,  was  put  in  possession  of  the  Observatory, 
which,  from  him,  acquired  the  name  of  Flamstead  House.  It  stands  about  300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  For  the  guidance  of  the  shipping,  the  round 
globe  at  its  summit  drops  precisely  at  one,  P.M.,  to  give  the  exact  Greenwich 
time.  The  views  from  the  summit  are  very  fine,  embracing,  perhaps,  the  finest 
prospects  of  London  and  the  Thames,  the  forests  of  Hainault  and  Epping,  the 
heights  of  Hampstead,  and  a survey  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Essex,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  The  flitting  of  the  fawns  through  the  "distant  glades,  the  venerable 
aspect  of  the  trees  themselves — many  of  them  saplings  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth — 
and  the  appearance  of  the  veteran  pensioners,  some  w ithout  a leg  or  arm,  others 
hobbling  on  from  the  infirmity  of  wounds  or  age,  and  all  clad  in  the  old-fashioned 
blue  coats  and  breeches,  with  cocked  hats,  give  beauty  and  animation  to  a scene 
which  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  boast.  The  Royal  Naval  School  for 
training  the  sons  of  seamen  to  the  naval  service,  is  a most  interesting  institution, 
administering  the  best  instruction  to  now  about  450  boys.  A fine  model  frigate 
may  be  seen  planted  on  the  grass  plot.  This  institution  originated,  as  good 
sometimes  does  out  of  evil,  in  a fraud  upon  the  public,  by  a man  who,  in  the 
year  1798,  collected  considerable  sums  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  an  insti- 
tution of  this  nature,  at  Paddington,  which  he  called  the  British  Endeavour. 
Some  circumstances  having  occurred  to  excite  suspicion,  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex, 
w ho  had  been  a subscriber  to  his  institution,  resolved,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Clarke  (afterwards  auditor  to  the  Naval  Asylum),  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  to  investigate  the  matter.  A meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  convened, 
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the  fraud  which  had  been  practised  became  apparent,  the  manager  of  the 
“British  Endeavour”  was  committed  to  prison,  and  a prosecution  commenced 
against  him.  The  professed  intention  of  the  late  undertaker  being  of  such  appa- 
rent utility,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  an  institution  of  a similar  nature  under 
better  auspices;  and  as  the  Duke  of  York  had  signified  his  intention  of  estab- 
lishing a military  asylum,  it  was  determined,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  to 
confiue  this  institution  to  the  children  of  seamen  and  marines,  and  to  call  it  the 
Naval  Asylum.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  going  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  accepted  the  office  of  president ; and  under  his  protec- 
tion, aided  by  the  exertions  and  zeal  of  the  committee,  the  new  institution  con- 
tinued for  some  years  to  flourish  at  Paddington,  the  place  of  its  original  estab- 
lishment; but  the  number  of  children  never  exceded  seventy,  being  as  many  as 
the  premises  then  occupied  for  that  purpose  could  contain.  In  consequence  of 
the  papers  relating  to  the  Naval  Asylum  having  been  laid  before  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Pitt,  then  prime  minister,  and  the  communications  made  by  him  to  his 
majesty,  his  majesty  declared  his  inclination  to  make  it  a royal  foundation  for 
1,000  children;  and  the  necessary  arrangement  having  been  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  became  such  on  the  memorable  day  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  It  is  now 
managed  by  a board  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  some  of  the  distinguished 
officers  of  state,  the  navy,  and  the  marine  forces.  In  the  year  1807  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed,  by  which  his  majesty,  who  had  graciously  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  so  doing,  was  empowered  to  grant  the  palace  in  Green wich-park,  com- 
monly called  the  King’s  House,  Queen’s  House,  or  Ranger’s  Lodge,  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Royal  Naval  Asylum.  The  Queen’s  House,  or  Ranger’s  Lodge, 
on  the  front  of  which  is  still  preserved  the  name  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  with 
the  date  1635,  now  forms  the  centre  of  the  Naval  Asylum,  and  contains  the 
apartrpents  of  the  principal  officers,  and  the  school-room,  and  dormitories  of  the 
girls ; the  great  hall,  a cube  of  about  fifty-four  feet,  remains  as  before,  surrounded 
by  a gallery.  In  the  selection  of  children  for  this  asylum,  the  general  system  is, 
to  prefer  first,  orphans,  who  have  no  mothers,  and  whose  fathers  have  fallen  in 
his  majesty’s  service;  secondly,  orphans  of  such  fathers,  whose  mothers  are 
living;  thirdly,  children,  whose  fathers  have  been  wounded  or  maimed  on  board 
his  majesty’s  fleet,  are  incapable  of  further  service,  and  whose  families  are 
numerous,  and  in  need ; fourthly,  children  whose  fathers  are  actually  employed 
in  his  majesty’s  fleet,  in  distant  service,  and  whose  mothers  have  died  during  the 
father’s  absence;  and  fifthly,  children  whose  fathers  are  actually  employed  in 
his  majesty’s  service,  and  whose  families  are  numerous,  and  in  need.  Two  reli- 
gious houses  are  understood  to  have  existed  in  Greenwich  in  ancient  times,  but 
of  their  remains  there  are  now  not  the  slightest  vestiges.  The  old  church  of  St. 
Alphage  having  become  very  ruinous,  the  roof  fell  in,  about  midnight,  on  the 
28th  of  November,  1710.  It  was  consequently  provided,  by  the  Act  for  erecting 
fifty  new  churches  in  and  near  London,  that  one  of  them  should  be  in  the  parish 
of  Greenwich.  The  new  church  is  a handsome  stone  fabric ; it  was  completed 
in  1718,  by  an  architect  named  John  James.  At  the  west  end  is  a square  tower, 
with  a cupola  above,  supported  on  Corinthian  pillars,  and  over  that  a small 
spire ; the  interior  is  fitted  up  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  pewed  with  oak.  Against 
the  north  wall  hangs  a painting  on  board,  representing  a monumental  effigy  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ; on  the  south  wall  is  a picture  of  Charles  I.  at  his  devotions ; 
and,  on  the  east  wall,  are  portraits  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  In  the  old 
church  was  a portrait  on  glass  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  various 
other  monuments  and  memorials,  amongst  which  were  several  brasses,  one  was 
in  memory  of  Thomas  Tallis,  the  father  of  the  collegiate  style  of  music,  and 
musician  in  the  chapel  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  immediate 
successors.  Here  was  also  a monument  to  commemorate  the  learned  Kentish 
antiquary,  William  Lambard.  In  this  building,  also,  was  a chantry,  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Cross,  belonging  to  a guild  or  fraternity  in  Greenwich  of  that 
name.  Here,  also,  are  entombed  the  remains  of  a once  celebrated  actress, 
Lavinia  Fenton,  the  original  “ Polly  Peachum,”  in  the  “ Beggar’s  Opera.”  Gay’s 
famous  production  had  a long  run,  but  one  night  the  heroine  was  missing,  having 
gone  off  with  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  who  afterwards  married  her,  and  she  here  lies 
in  the  vaults  a duchess.  Sir  Richard  Stainer,  an  admiral  who  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  protectorate,  is  another  celebrity,  who  was  buried 
in  the  old  church  in  1656.  With  only  three  frigates  he  attacked  a Spanish  flotilla 
of  eight  sail,  and,  notwithstanding  his  disparity  of  numbers,  completely  defeated 
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Name  of  Place. 

County . 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl 

Area 

inSia 

Acres 

Pop. 

Greet 

pa 

Salop  

Tenbury  

..2* 

Wooferton  ...5f 

Shrews.  & Herefd.... 

169 

1040 

100 

Greetham 

Da 

Lincoln  

Horncastle... 

...3 

Kirkstead 11 

Gt.  Northern  

134 

1180 

179 

Greetti  am* 

r>a 

Rutland  

Ashwell  ...... 

...4 

Little  Bytham6 
Elland 1 

Gt.  Northern 

98 

2800 

713 

Greet  land 

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Halifax  

...3 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

198 

fr  rp.pt;  w pi  1 

Lincoln 

Lincoln  

...2 

Lincoln  3 

Midland  

139 

1113 

845 

37 

Greinton 

.pa 

Somerset  

Glastonbury 

...6 

Shapwiek  2 

Somerset  Central  ... 

151 

193 

Grendon 

Da 

Vorthampton 

Warwick 

Wellinsrboro’ 

Castle  Ashby  If 

Li.  & N.  W 

70s 

3120 

558 

Grendon 

pa 

Atherstone... 

...3 

Atherstone 3 

L.  & N.  W 

105 

2360 

505 

Grendon  Bishop  .. 
Grendon-Under- 

.pa 

Hereford 

Bromyard  . 

..4* 

l 

Leominster  ...8 

Shrews.  & Herefd,... 

165 

1689 

1 

222 

woodf  

Bucks  

Aylesbury.... 

..10  Claydon 

L.  & N.  W 

64 

3670 

427 

them,  and  captured  treasure  to  the  amount  of  £600,000.  Besides  the  church  of  Greex 
St.  Alphage,  there  are  three  other  churches,  St.  Mary’s,  Trinity,  and  Christ’s.  wrr,IT 
There  are  many  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
and  the  Presbyterian  chapel,  both  recently  erected,  are  fine  buildings.  Among  pULiic 
the  charities  the  most  important  one  is  Queen  Elizabeth’s  College,  which  was  charities, 
the  first  public  charity  after  the  Reformation,  and  was  founded  by  William 
Lambarde,  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  A.D.  1558,  for  the  maintenance  of  twenty  poor  men 
and  their  wives,  for  whom  an  annual  income  wras  provided  of  £104.  Subsequent 
bequests  have  since  considerably  augmented  the  original  endowment,  and  its 
revenues  are  now  under  the  management  of  the  Drapers’  Company.  Trinity 
Hospital,  also  called  Norfolk  College,  was  founded  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  in  the  year  1613,  for  the  relief  and  support  of  twelve  poor  men  of 
the  parish  of  Greenwich,  and  eight  poor  men  of  the  parish  of  Shotsham,  in 
Norfolk.  It  is  endowed  with  £660  per  annum.  The  Jubilee  Almshouse 
erected  1809,  receive  fifteen  inmates  (thirteen  widows  and  two  spinsters),  who 
severally  have  an  income  of  £10  per  annum.  Among  the  free  schools  are  the 
Gray  Coat,  endowed  by  Mr.  John  Roan,  in  1643,  for  clothing  and  educating  poor 
boys  born  in  the  town  ; the  Green  Coat  School,  endowed  by  Sir  William  Boreman, 
in  1672,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  sons  of  watermen,  seamen 
and  fishermen  of  Greenwich;  and  the  Blue  Coat  School,  established  in  1752,  for 
the  support  and  education  of  the  necessitous  female  children  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish.  The  Greenw  ich  Proprietary  School  was  established  in  1849,  to  supply  institutions 
a first-rate  education  at  a moderate  expense.  The  Greenwich  Baths  and  Laun- 
dries, situated  at  the  London  entrance  to  the  town,  form  a handsome  establish- 
ment, and  were  opened  September  1st,  1851.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Jaco- 
bean, or  that  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  the  red  brick  lacings  and  Caen  stone 
dressings  are  very  effective.  The  market  is  a substantial  and  exceedingly  com 
modious  edifice.  The  Greenwich  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  comprises 
more  than  one  thousand  members,  and  has  a library  of  8,000  volumes.  There  is 
in  addition,  a “Working  Man’s  Institute”  at  East  Greenwich.  From  the  con 
venient  proximity  of  the  river,  several  large  establishments  have  been  here 
formed,  and  besides  iron-foundries,  iron  steam-boat  wrorks,  and  engineering  works 
there  are  some  extensive  factories  for  the  supply  of  other  material  connected 
with  shipping.  The  principal  taverns  are  much  frequented  by  parties  in  the 
white-bait  season,  and  the  general  aspect  of  Greenwich  altogether  is  one  of  holi- 
day enjoyment. 

Inns,  Trafalgar,  Torbay.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— Fairs,  Easter-Mon.,  Whit.-Mon.,  and  three  fol 
lowing  days.— Bankers.  London  and  County  Joint  Stock  Bank  ; draw  on  Head-office.— Newspapers, 

Kentish  Mercury  (neutral),  Sat.;  West  Kent  Guardian  (conservative),  Sat. 

* GREETHAM.  This  pleasant  and  rural  village  wras  an  extensive  and  some- 
what important  place  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 

Mary,  is  a good  structure  with  a handsome  Gothic  tow  er  and  spire  of  a much 
more  remote  period  than  the  body,  and  which  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from 
the  surrounding  parts  of  the  village.  Here  is  a curious  ancient  inscription, 
preserved  in  rather  a grotesque  style,  and  in  capital  letters,  as  follows : — 

Avoid,  profane  man,  come  not  here. 

None  but  the  holy,  pure,  and  ciere; 

Or  he  that  groweth  to  be  so, 

Into  this  porch,  but  further  goe. 

The  yew-tree  in  the  church-yard  was  formerly  noted  for  its  size,  and  though 
much  decayed  by  time,  still  remains  a very  pleasing  object.  The  school  was 
built  in  1848,  at  the  expense  of  G.  Finch,  Esq.,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor. 

f GRENDON-UNDERWOOD.  The  manor  of  Grendon  Underwood  anciently 


Curious 
ancient  in- 
scription. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Grendon  Warren  ex  pa 

Gres  ford*  to  & pa 

Gresham pa 

Gresley,  Churchf  ...pa 

Gressenhall pa 

Gressingliam  to 

Gresty  to 

Greta  Bridget  ...ham 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Hereford  

Denbigh  

Norfolk  

Derbv  

Norfolk 

Lancaster 

Chester 

N.  It.  York  ... 

Bromyard  4 

Wrexham  3 

Cromer 4* 

Ashby-de-la-Z.  5 
E.  Dereham. ..2* 

Lancaster  9 

Nantwich 3* 

Barnard  Cas....4 

Leominster  ...9 

Gresford  

Norwich  22 

Gresley  1 

Dereham 3 

Hornby  2 

Rasford  H 

Richmond  ...95 

Shrews,  & Herefd.... 
Shrews.  & Chester... 

E.  Union  

Midland  

Norfolk 

Midland  

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Eastern  | 

Grendon- 

Under- 

WOOD. 


Large 
window  in 
the  church. 


Castle  de- 
molished 


The 

Alleyne 

family. 


Dist. 

Lond 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

166 

635 

38 

137 

13H58 

4161 

135* 

1303 

390 

128 

6700 

3300 

129 

2541 

1141 

242 

1934 

187 

156 

249 

g Edward  I.  In 

Grendon  Church,  an  ancient  stone  structure  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  are  several 
monuments  of  the  Pigott  family,  formerly  lords  of  the  manor:  Richard,  Viscount 
Say  and  Sele,  who  died  in  1781,  and  his  lady,  Christabella,  who  died  in  1789,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four.  This  lady,  who  was  the  last  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Tyrrells,  preserved  all  the  vivacity  of  youth,  and  partook  of  the  amusements  of 
the  young,  till  almost  the  latest  period  of  her  life.  A charity  school  was  founded 
at  Grendon,  by  Anne,  Lady  Pigott,  for  six  children. 

* GRESFORD.  This  township  is  situated  in  a rich  and  fertile  district,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alen  river,  near  to  its  junction  with  the  river  Dee.  It  is  mostly 
occupied  by  the  seats  of  the  gentry,  and  is  especially  noted  for  its  very  handsome 
church.  This  edifice  stands  on  a rising  ground,  and  is  built  of  free-stone,  with  a 
quadrangular  tower,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a statue  of  Henry  VII.  The  east 
window,  which  is  of  large  size,  twenty-one  feet  by  fourteen,  has  been  full  of 
beautiful  groups,  expressive  of  church  history.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a macled 
figure  on  a tomb,  inscribed  to  Madoc  ap  Llewelyn  ap  GryfFydd.  The  inscription 
of  a similar  figure  in  the  north  aisle  is  concealed  by  the  pews.  There  are,  besides, 
several  handsome  pieces  of  modern  monumental  sculpture,  one  of  which,  to  the 
memory  of  John  Parry,  Esq.,  is  by  Westmacott.  The  steeple  contains  the  finest 
ring  of  bells  in  North  Wales.  Near  the  village  are  the  remains  of  a British 
intrenchment. 

Fairs , 2nd  Mon.  in  April,  last  Mon.  in  Aug.,  and  1st  Mon.  in  Dec.,  cattle. 

f GRESLEY.  Gresley,  or  Church  Gresley,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Castle  Gresley,  a hamlet  of  the  same  parish,  is  situated  upon  a woody  ridge, 
that  affords  pleasant  views.  The  land  itself  is  not  of  the  richest  quality,  but 
of  a cold  and  clay-like  nature,  having  that  extensive  tract  of  uncultivated 
land,  named  Ashby  Woulds,  close  behind  it,  which,  together  with  the  surround- 
ing country,  abounds  with  coal.  The  land  descends  gradually  from  Gresley  near 
three  miles  to  Drakelow,  which,  though  flat  and  confined  in  prospect,  is  well 
recompensed  by  the  fertile  meadows  through  which  the  river  Trent  takes  its 
winding  course.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  a priory  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin 
was  founded  here  by  William,  son  of  Nigel  de  Gresley,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  St.  George.  At  the  Dissolution,  its  revenues  were  estimated  at  £31.  6s.  A 
small  part  of  its  ruins  was  visible  not  many  years  ago.  Castle  Gresley,  a hamlet 
of  this  parish,  mentioned  above,  derived  its  name  from  a fortress  erected  here 
by  the  lords  of  Gresley,  but  now  completely  demolished,  the  irregularity  of  the 
ground  alope  marking  out  the  spot  which  it  occupied.  Gresley  Church,  which  is 
very  ancient,  and  greatly  decayed,  formerly  abounded  in  memorials  of  the  Gresley 
family,  most  of  which  have  been  swept  away  by  the  dilapidating  hand  of  time. 
Amongst  those  which  yet  remain  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresley, 
who  was  sheriff  of  this  county  in  the  year  1662;  he  died  in  1669;  and  is  repre- 
sented on  the  tomb  kneeling,  in  the  dress  of  the  times.  Another  monument 
records  the  memory  of  the  Alleynes  (several  of  whom  possessed  a part  of  the 
manor,  and  were  buried  in  this  church)  by  a long  inscription,  containing  a genea- 
logical account  of  the  family  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  Alleynes  of  Gresley  were 
descended  from  Sir  John  Alleyne,  Knight,  who  was  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
&c.,  in  the  reign  of  the  above  monarch.  The  coal  works,  potteries,  and  fire-brick 
works  of  this  neighbourhood  are  of  great  importance. 

[ GRETA  BRIDGE.  This  hamlet  takes  its  name  from  a bridge  of  one  arch 
over  the  river  Greta,  rising  in  Stainmore  Forest,  and  falling  into  the  Tees  not 
far  from  hence.  On  each  side  the  bridge  is  a good  posting-inn.  The  vestiges 
iof  a Roman  camp  are  visible  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railivay 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Loncl. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Greta  Mills  and  Briery 

Cottages 

..ex.  pa 

Cumberland 

Keswick 2 

Penrith  17 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2994 

91 

Gretton  

Gloucester  ... 

Winchcombe...2 

Cleeve 6 

Brist.  & Birmgm  ... 

123 

Grettnn 

Da 

Northampton 

Uppingham  44 

Rockingham  34 

L.  & N.  W 

114 

4450 

934 

Grewelthorpe* 

to 

\V.  it.  York ... 

Ripon  6 

Ripon  7 

N.  Eastern  

223 

3S20; 

573 

Grev*-Forest 

1.0 

Northumb.  ... 

Wooler  6 

Belford 16 

N.  Eastern  

346 

6615 

44 

Gre'ystead  

Northumb.  ... 

Bellingham  ...5 

Fourstones  ...16 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

318 

1803 

251 

Greystoket 

Cumberland 

Penrith  5 

Penrith 44 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

287 

48960 

3056 

Grey  well  ... 

pa 

Hants  

Odiham 14 

Winchfield  ...44 

L.  & S.  W 

444 

860 

297 

Gribthorpe 

to 

E.  It.  York  ... 

Howden 6 

Fggathrpe  Gt.  2 

N.  Eastern  

195 

875 

52 

Grift' 

ham 

Wrarwiek 

Nuneaton  2 

Bedworth  ...14 

L.  & N.  W 

1014 

Griff-Grange 

..ex.  pa 

Derby 

W irks  worth  34 

Cromford  4 

Midland  

151 

18 

Griffith's  Cros- 

sing:  

,rl.  sta 

Carnarvon  ... 

Carnarvon  ...24 

Griffith's  Crssng 

Bangor  & Carnarvn. 

2444 

Grim hlethnrne  p.y  rm 

Lincoln  

Louth 54 

Louth  ...  fi&j 

Gt.  Northern  

147 

591 

"io 

Grimethorpe 

ham 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Barnsley  6 

Cud  worth  4 Midland  

189 

Grimley  

Worcester  ... 

Worcester  ...44 

Worcester 5'Oxford  W.  & W 

126 

2459 

762 

Grimoldhy  . .. 

pa 

Lincoln  

Louth  5 

Leebourne 4 Gt.  Northern 

142 

1729 

309 

Grimsargh  

Lancaster  ... 

Preston  5 

Grimsargh  

Preston  & Longrdge 

216 

287 

Grimsbury 

Northampton 

Banbury  1 

Banbury  14  L.  & N.  W 

794 

414 

* GREWELTHORPE.  Here  are  the  beautiful  pleasure  grounds  of  Hackfall, 
which  present  to  the  lovers  of  romantic  scenery  and  rural  landscape,  beauties 
that  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  and  gain  admiration.  The  scenery  is 
varied  at  every  turn.  At  one  moment  the  visitor  is  immured  in  a deep,  dark 
dell — at  the  next  he  is  elevated  on  some  lofty  eminence,  overlooking  not  only  the 
forest  from  whence  he  has  emerged,  but  the  whole  surrounding  country.  Fine 
cascades  and  a weeping  rock  ; mimic  ruins,  rustic  temples,  and  grottos,  scattered 
here  and  there,  add  greatly  to  the  loveliness  of  the  scene.  About  two  miles 
further  is  Swinton,  the  residence  of  Captain  Vernon  Harcourt.  The  park  and 
grounds  belonging  to  this  delightful  mansion  possess  varied  and  enchanting 
scenery  seldom  to  be  met  with.  A noble  bridge,  seventy  feet  in  height,  is 
thrown  across  a deep  ravine,  called  Quarry  Gill,  which,  with  the  falls  of  the 
Eller,  contribute  much  to  the  beauties  of  the  place. 


Hackfall 

pleasure 

grounds. 


Church 

formerly 

collegiate. 


Dukes  of 
Norfolk. 


f GREYSTOKE.  This  parish  is  beautifully  situated  in  a fine  country,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Peterhill.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  a fine 
spacious  edifice.  It  formerly  was  collegiate;  and  Nevill,  the  pope’s  legate,  and 
Archbishop  of  York,  appointed,  in  the  year  1382,  a master  and  six  canons.  Some 
of  the  stalls  are  yet  extant,  but  of  six  chantries  that  were  founded  here  previously 
to  the  erection  of  the  college,  there  are  no  remains.  There  is  a grand  alabaster 
tomb,  erected  for  some  of  the  Barons  of  Grevstock,  near  the  altar.  On  it  are 
the  effigies  of  two  knights  ; the  one  of  a gigantic  size,  clad  in  armour  and  girt 
with  a sword ; the  other,  likew  ise  dressed  in  armour,  but  of  a different  description, 
is  represented  resting  his  feet  upon  a lion.  The  upper  part  of  the  sepulchre  is 
embellished  wdth  figures  of  angels,  beneath  ornamental  canopies,  sustaining! 
shields,  on  w'hich  armorial  bearings  appear  to  have  been  painted.  Greystoke  The  castle 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  towards  the  *]?e 
south-east  side  of  the  park.  It  has  a gradual  ascent  from  the  north,  but  declines 
more  precipitously  to  the  south  and  east.  The  ancient  structure  was  fortified 
and  some  of  its  broken  towers  and  other  remains  are  still  preserved  in  the 
present  building,  which  was  erected  principally  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A rivulet,  which  falls  into  the 
river  Peterhill,  flows  by  the  castle  walls  w ith  some  rapidity,  and  has  been  made 
to  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  by  being  collected  into  reservoirs, 
and  caused  to  descend  in  artificial  cascades.  The  upper  sheet  of  water,  which  is 
of  considerable  extent,  has  been  rendered  picturesque  by  small  islands,  and  the 
contiguity  of  a hanging  w'ood,  w hich  covers  the  summit  and  declivities  of  a lofty 
eminence,  that  greatly  increases  the  importance  of  the  views  in  this  portion  of 
the  grounds.  The  plantations  are  extensive ; and  near  the  castle  are  several 
ornamental  buildings,  which  have  been  erected  as  terminations  to  the  prospects 
from  the  road  which  conducts  to  the  principal  entrance.  The  park  contains 
nearly  1,000  head  of  deer.  The  Right  Rev.  John  Law,  DD.,  Bishop  of  Elphiu 
(who  died  in  Dublin,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1810,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five),  was 
a native  of  this  village,  of  which  his  father,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  rector. 

There  are  some  collieries  and  slate  quarries  in  the  parish,  and  limestone  is  also 
found  in  different  parts  of  it. 


i 
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Name  of  Place. 


Grimsby, 

Great*  ...bo.  & m.t. 

Grimsby,  Little pa 

Grimscote  ham 

Grimsditch ham 

Grimstead,  East  chap 
Grimstead,  West  ...pi 

Gricnsthorpe ham 

Grimston pa 

Grirmton to 

Grimston to 

Grimston,  North  ...pa 

Grimstone  to 

Grirastone  ham 

Grimstone  pa 

Grimthorpe to 

Grindall  to 

Grindle ham 

Griudleford  ham 

Grindleton  to 

Griridley  to 

Grindlow to 


County. 


Lincoln  

Lincoln  

Northampton 

Chester 

Wilts 

Wilts 

Lincoln  

Leicester  

E.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 

Dorset  

Norfolk  

E.  R.  York  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 

Devon  

Derhy 

W.  R.  York... 

Chester 

Derby  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Caistor  12  Gt.  Grimsby  ... 

Louth  3 1 Louth  4 

Weedon  5|Blisworth  6 

Frodsham 6?  Preston  Brook  3 

Salisbury  6!Dean  34 

Salisbury  5;  Dean  3 

Corby 34 1 Corby  44 

Loughboro’  ...10  Kirby  3 

York 3[York 4 

Tadcaster  2 Stutton  1 

York  19  Malton 4 

Helmsley  6 Gilling 1 

Dorchester 4 Dorchester  ...44 

Lynn  7 East  Winch.  44 

Pocklington.,,34  Pocklington  ...4 

Bempton 4 Bridlington  ...44 

Topshara 5 Exeter  74 

Tideswell 64  Rowsley  94 

Skipton 15  Clitheroe  4 

Whitchurch  14  Madeley  18 

Tideswell  2 Rowsley  12 


Railway. 


Gt.  Northern 

Gt.  Northern 

iL.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

Gt.  Northern  

Midland  

Gt.  Northern  

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

L.  & S.  W 

E.  Anglian  

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Brist.  & Exeter 

Midland  
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63 
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14 
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166 
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* GRIMSBY  GREAT.  This  rapidly  improving  seaport  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  in  close  connexion  with  the  Great  Northern,  and 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railways.  Though  only  of  late  years  it 
has  sprung  into  commercial  importance,  it  is  a very  ancient  borough,  the  origin 
and  foundation  of  which  have  given  rise  to  very  great  disputes  among  antiqua- 
rian writers.  The  best  elucidation  of  this  subject  we  can  find  is  by  the  learned 
Gervase  Holies,  whose  account,  divested  of  its  antiquated  orthography,  is  as 
follows : — “ This  is  as  ancient  a corporation  as  most  are  in  England,  and 
consists  of  a mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  thirty-six  burgesses.  Out  of  the 
aldermen  are  yearly  chosen,  the  mayor,  and  two  justices,  and  two  coroners, 
whereof  the  old  mayor  is  always  one.  There  are  likewise  two  chamberlains 
chosen  yearly  for  gathering  the  town’s  rents,  and  for  discharging  the  king’s  fee 
farme.  The  mayor  yearly  keeps  two  court  leets,  where  always  the  recorder  is 
present  to  assist  the  mayor  with  his  counsel,  when  he  sits  upon  matters  criminal 
which  in  those  courts  leet  are  determinable.  There  belongs  to  the  corporation 
three  maces,  which  by  as  many  serjeants  are  borne  before  mayor  and  bailiffs  on 
their  days  of  solemnity,  the  chief  of  which  is  Midsummer-day,  when  also  the 
mayor  makes  his  chief  feast.  They  were  incorporate  by  King  John,  who  by  his 
charter  granted  them  many  immunities  and  privileges,  which  were  from  time  to 
time  confirmed,  and  sometimes  enlarged  by  the  succeeding  princes.  Grimsby 
heretofore  has  been  fortified  with  two  block-houses  (though  now  not  so  much 
as  the  ruins  remain  to  testify  that  they  were)  and  beautified  with  two  churches, 
(of  which  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  a handsome  piece,  and  a good  seamark,  was 
sacrilegiously  pulled  down,  and  quite  demolished  within  the  memory  of  some 
late  living;  the  other  of  St.  James,  yet  stands  ill-repaired,  being  a church  large 
and  spacious,  but  nothing  beautified)  an  abbey,  a nunnery,  two  priories,  a 
chantry,  and  a house  of  hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  haven  has 
heretofore  been  commodious,  now  decayed;  the  traffic  good,  now  gone;  the  place 
rich  and  populous,  the  houses  now  mean  and  straggling  by  reason  of  depopu- 
lation, and  the  town  very  poor.  In  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  Grimsby  furnished 
out  to  the  siege  of  Calais  (as  appears  by  a record  now  in  my  hands)  eleven  ships, 
170  mariners,  where  now  she  has  but  one  poor  coal-ship  belonging  to  it,  and 
scarce  mariners  in  the  town  to  man  it.  So  will  we  leave  it  venerable  for  anti- 
quity, and  write  over  the  gat efuit  Ilium.  And  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say  some- 
thing concerning  the  common  tradition  of  her  first  founder  Grime,  as  the  inha- 
bitants (with  a catholic  faith)  name  him.  The  tradition  is  thus : — Grime,  say 
’ they,  a poor  fisherman,  as  he  was  launching  into  the  river  for  fish,  in  his  little 
boat,  upon  the  Humber,  espied,  not  far  from  him,  a little  boat  empty  (as  he 
might  conceive),  which,  by  the  favour  of  the  wind  and  tide,  still  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  unto  him.  He  betakes  himself  to  his  oars  and  meets  it, 
wherein  he  found  only  a child  wrapt  in  swathing  clothes,  purposely  exposed  (as 
it  should  seem)  to  the  pitiless,  wild,  and  wide  ocean.  He,  moved  with  pity, 
takes  it  home,  and  like  a good  foster-father,  carefully  nourished  it  and  endea- 
voured to  bring  it  up  to  his  own  occupations ; but  the  child,  contrarily,  was 
wholly  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  activity,  and  when  he  began  to  write  man  to 
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martial  sports,  and  at  length  by  his  signal  valour,  obtained  such  renown,  that 
he  married  the  King  of  England’s  daughter,  and  last  of  all,  found  who  was  his 
true  father,  and  that  he  was  son  to  the  King  of  Denmark ; and  for  the  comic 
close  of  all,  that  Havelocke  (for  such  was  his  name)  exceedingly  advanced  and 
enriched  his  foster-father  Grime,  who,  thus  enriched,  built  a fair  town  near  the 
place,  where  Havelocke  was  founded,  and  named  it  Grimsby.  Thus  say  some ; 
others  differ  a little  in  circumstances,  as  namely,  that  Grime  was  not  a fisherman 
but  a merchant,  and  that  Havelocke  should  be  preferred  to  the  king’s  kitchen 
and  there  live  a long  time  as  a scullion;  but  however  the  circumstances  differ 
they  all  agree  in  the  consequences,  as  concerning  the  town’s  foundation,  to  which 
says  the  story,  Havelocke,  the  Danish  prince,  afterwards  granted  many  immu- 
nities.” He  proceeds  to  say,  “that  Havelocke  did  sometimes  reside  in  Grimsby, 
may  be  gathered  from  a great  blue  boundary  stone  lying  at  the  east  end  of 
Buggawgate,  which  retains  the  name  of  Havelock’s  stone  to  this  day.  Again, 
the  great  privileges  and  immunities  that  this  town  hath  in  Denmark  above  any 
other  in  England,  as  freedom  from  toll  and  the  rest,  may  fairly  induce  a belief, 
that  some  preceding  favour,  or  good  turn,  called  on  this  remuneration.  But 
lastly  (which  proof  I take  to  be  instar  omnium ),  the  common  seal  of  the  town 
and  that  a most  ancient  one,  for  the  circumscription  is  thus  in  old  Saxon 
letters:— SIGILLUM  COMUNITATIS  (not  MAJORITATIS)  GR1MEBY. 
The  antiquity  of  which  seal  cannot  be  far  remote  from  the  Saxon  times 
it  being  their  seal  before  they  were  incorporate  takes  away  all  objection, 
and  gives  us,  as  it  were  an  epitome  of  the  whole  history;  for  there  we 
may  see  the  effigies  of  a tall  grown  man,  brandishing  a drawn  sword  in 
his  right  hand,  his  left  arm  advancing  before  him  a broad  target  over  him, 
in  Saxon  letters,  GRYME ; on  his  right  hand,  the  effigies  of  a stripling  holding- 
in  his  left  hand  a halberd,  a crown  a little  distance  from  the  head,  and  near 
him  this  written,  HABLOC.  On  the  left  hand  of  Grime,  stands  a young  virgin 
in  a long  vestment,  with  a crown  over  her  head,  holding  a sceptre  in  her 
left  hand,  about  her  this,  GOLDEBURGH.  Thus  much  for  the  tradition,  which 
notwithstanding  I may  not  believe  to  be  true  in  all  circumstances  (for  rare  it  is 
to  have  any  tradition  without  the  mixture  of  something  fabulous),  yet  that  the 
founder’s  name  was  Grime,  I easily  incline  to  believe;  but  neither  Grime  the 
merchant  nor  Grime  the  fisherman ; 1 can  name  a third,  who,  if  my  judgment 
may  pass,  shall  be  the  man.  You  shall  find  him  in  the  chronicle  of  Isaac 


to  have  been  a Norwegian  pirate  about  the  time  of  Hotho,  Kin®-  0ftheNorwe 

in  • t « 7 P o-ion  niroto 


Pantanus 

Denmark,  which  Grimes,  by  Pantanus’s  relation,  was  a man  of  vast  stature,  that, 

attempting  the  marriage  of  Thorilda,  the  King  of ’s  daughter,  he  was 

slain  in  single  combat  by  Haldenus,  a Danish  Prince.  The  stories  have  some 
resemblance:  Haldenus  and  Havelocus  are,  in  sound,  not  extremely  distant;  and 
not  unlikely  is  it,  that  a maritime  town  in  Lincolnshire  should  be  built  by  a 
Norway  pirate.”  St.  James’s  Church,  is  a spacious  structure,  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
with  a tower  in  the  centre.  It  was  formerly  of  greater  extent,  a part  of  the 
choir  having  fallen  down  about  the  year  1600.  The  steeple  is  a beautiful  speci- 
men of  English  pointed  architecture,  and  appears  to  have  suffered  less  from  the 
depredations  of  time  than  other  parts  of  the  church.  The  various  alterations 
it  has  undergone  by  no  means  correspond  with  the  style  of  the  original  building. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  steeple  appears  the  inscription,  “Pray  for  the  soule  of 
John  Empringham.”  This  gentleman,  born  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  was 
a considerable  benefactor  to  the  church.  The  large  west  window  had  figures  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  branching  off  from  the  stem  of  Jesse.  Here  are  many  ancient 
monuments  and  inscribed  stones,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  removed 
from  the  three  monasteries  that  formerly  stood  here.  The  corporation  consists 
of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  who  choose  a mayor,  and  the  corpo- 
ration are  lords  of  the  manors  of  Grimsby  and  Clee,  and  hold  court-leets  and 
baron.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall  and  borough  gaol,  the 
custom-house,  and  the  mechanics’  institution.  The  convenient  situation  of 
Grimsby  as  a port,  lying  immediately  in  front  of  a capacious  and  excellent  road- 
stead, safe  for  upwards  of  1,500  vessels,  in  all  weathers,  at  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Humber,  and  within  seven  mi’es  of  the  open  sea,  was  too  apparent  to  be  long 
overlooked  by  the  men  of  enterprise  who  are  associated  with  modern  progress. 
Accordingly,  some  new  docks,  on  a scale  of  great  magnitude,  have  been  lately 
formed.  They  comprise  an  artificial  enclosure  of  about  a mile  and  a-half  in 
extent,  consisting  of  wharfs  and  embankments,  and  enclosing  150  acres  of  ground 
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Grindon* to 

Grindont pa 

Grindon  pa 

Gringley-on-the- 

HillJ pa 

Gringley,  Little... ham 

Grinsdale§  pa 

Grinshill pa 

Grinton|| pa| 

Gristhorpe  to) 

Griston pa 

Grittenham til 

North umb.  ... 

Durham  

Stafford 

Nottingham 

Nottingham 

Cumberland 

Salop 

N.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 

Norfolk  

Wilts 

Berwick 9 

Stockton  65 

Ashborne 10 

Gainsboro’  ...54 
E. Retford  ...14 

Carlisle 24 

Shrewsbury. ..74 

Reeth  1 

Scarborough  ...5 

Watton  2 

Wtton  Bssett  24 

Norham 1 

Carlton 24 

Froghall 8 

Ranskill 6 

Retford  2 

Carlisle  3 

Leaton 5 

Richmond 9 

Gristhorpe  

Harling  Rd.  ...8 
Wttn  Bassett  34 

N.  Eastern  

W.  Hartlepool  

N.  Stafford  

Gt.  Northern 

Gt.  Northern 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Shrews. & Chest.  ... 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Norfolk  

Gt.  Western  

351 

234 

156 

150 

1404 

303 

164 

249 

2194 

111 

86 

1475 

4187 

3229 

4280 

890 

827 

48961 

1070 

I860 

Pop. 


132 

317 

381 

866 


95 

262 

4924 

200 

253 

212 


Grimsby, 

Great. 

Docks 
opened  in 
1852. 


thus  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  About  thirty  acres  of  this  space  is  devoted  to  a 
large  dock  approached  by  two  entrance  locks,  of  which  one  is  300  feet  long,  70 
feet  wide,  and  30  feet  deep.  Graving  docks,  warehouses,  and  buildings  connected 
with  the  railway,  which  is  here  brought  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  enclosure.  The  first  stone  of  the  dock  and  principal  lock,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert,  April  18,  1849.  It 
was  opened  for  the  admission  of  vessels,  May  27,  1852,  and  when  the  Queen 
visited  Grimsby  on  the  14th  of  October,  1854,  it  was  endowed  by  her  with  the 
name  of  the  Royal  Dock.  The  capital  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament  was 
£420,000.  The  wharves  or  quays  extend  3,600  feet  in  length,  and  sheds  are 
close  to  the  quays,  750  feet  in  length  and  50  feet  in  breadth,  thus  affording  a 
covered  area  of  4,000  feet,  and  a vaulted  warehouse  150  feet  square  for  free  and 
bonded  goods.  All  the  machinery  and  the  accessories  are  on  the  newest  and 
most  perfect  principles,  and  the  arrangements  for  passenger  traffic  and  light  or 
perishable  merchandise  are  on  an  equally  complete  scale.  The  extent  of  the 
work  is  best  seen  from  the  brick  tower,  300  feet  in  height.  The  company  have 
pushed  into  the  domain  of  the  rolling  waters,  and  amid  the  treacherous  mud  they 
have  raised  massive  superstructures,  and  thus  added  nearly  150  acres  of  solid 
land  to  the  occupation  of  man. 


Inns,  Yarborough  Arms,  Commercial,  Ship,  White  Hart. — Bankers,  Branch  of  Hull  Banking 
Company  ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan  and  Co.  Smith,  Ellison,  and  Co ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne  and 
Smith. 


* GRINDON.  The  interest  of  £60  was  given  for  the  poor  of  this  parish  by 
an  unknown  person,  and  in  1787  was  vested  in  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who 
was  to  pay  £3  per  annum  for  it. 

t GRINDON.  The  church  belonging  to  this  place,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas- 
a-Becket,  is  a small  edifice,  standing  in  the  fields,  a short  distance  from  the 
village. 


Remains  of 
Saxon  and 
Danish 
works. 


X GRINGLEY-ON-THE-HILL.  This  parish  takes  its  name  from  its  lofty 
situation  on  a hill  overlooking  the  wide  extent  of  Misson  Car.  Here  are  several 
swelling  mounds,  which,  were  it  not  for  their  size,  might  be  supposed  artificial 
from  their  very  bases ; on  them,  however,  have  been  thrown  up  three  others  in 
ancient  times,  evidently  the  remains  of  Saxon  or  Danish  works;  and  the  part 
still  called  “ the  Parks,”  is  traditionally  recorded  to  have  belonged  to  a Saxon 
nobleman.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  a neat  struc- 
ture, with  a fine  pinnacled  tower.  The  country  around  Gringley  is  very  pic- 
turesque. 


§ GRINSDALE,  or  Greensdale.  The  Carlisle  canal,  and  the  site  of  the  old 
Roman  wall,  both  intersect  this  parish;  near  the  latter  are  two  large  square 
intrenchments.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Kentigern,  is  a freestone  building, 
and  forms  a very  pleasing  object  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eden,  on  the  south 
side  of  which  the  parish  is  situated. 

||  GRINTON-IN-SWALE-DALE.  This  parish  is  situated  on  the  river  Swale, 
. and  was  formerly  of  more  importance  than  at  present;  annual  fairs  having  been 

stained  held  here,  which  are  now  removed  to  Reeth.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 

glass  in  the  Andrew,  is  a very  ancient  structure,  but  has  been  repaired  within  the  last  few 
church.  years.  Its  windows  exhibit  some  fine  specimens  of  ancient  stained  glass. 

Mines  of  iron,  lead  and  copper  are  in  this  parish. 
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Grittleton*  

. Da 

Wilts 

Malmesbury  ...7 
Desford 3* 

Chippenham  6* 
Leicester 5 

Gt.  Western  

100 

2040 

372 

fJmhy 

ham 

Leicester  

Midland  

108 

441 

Grondre  

Groombridge! 
GrosmontJ  

...ham 
pa 

Pembroke  ... 
Kent 

Narberth  3 

E.  Grinstead  10 

Narberth  Rd.  * 
Tnbrdge  Wells  4 
Pontrilas  2* 

S.  Wales  

S.  Eastern  

264* 

50 

210 

10 

Monmouth  ... 

Monmouth  ...11 

Herefd  & Newpt 

157* 

6838 

684 

* GRITTLETON.  In  this  parish  many  curious  fossils  have  been  found’ 
especially  of  small  shell-fish.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  an  ancient 
structure. 


f GROOMBRIDGE.  The  hamlet  of  Groombridge,  which  is  situated  in  Speld- 
hurst  parish,  anciently  belonged  to  the  Cobhams,  who  had  a licence  to  hold  a 
weekly  market  here,  in  1285.  From  this  family  it  descended  to  the  Wallers,  of  The  Waller 
whom  Sir  Richard  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.;  amiy* 
from  him  was  descended  the  parliamentary  general  Waller:  the  estate  has  since 
passed  through  various  hands.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Richard  Waller,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  resided  here  twenty-four  years; 
in  the  course  of  which,  he  rebuilt  the  mansion,  and  was  a considerable  benefactor 
to  Speldhurst  Church,  over  the  porch  of  which  his  arms  were  placed  in  stone. 


J GROSMONT,  or  Grysmond.  The  village  of  Grosmont,  though  now  a mere 
assemblage  of  cottages,  was  formerly  of  more  importance;  and  it  is  still  governed 
by  a mayor  and  burgesses.  Tradition  states  that  it  once  formed  a town  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a market,  held  at  the  foot  of  the 
Craig  mountain.  Grosmont  Church  is  a large  handsome  structure,  in  the  pointed 
style,  with  an  octagonal  tower;  a singular  thing  for  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  body  of  the  church,  after  the  cathedral  fashion,  is  in  the  form  of  a Roman 
cross,  consisting  of  a nave,  with  two  aisles,  a transept,  and  a chancel.  Grosmont 
Castle,  the  fine  and  venerable  ruins  of  which  yet  remain,  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  earls  of  Lancaster;  and  Henry,  grandson  of  Edmund 
Crouchback,  was  surnamed  Grismont,  or  Grosmont,  from  having  been  born  at 
this  place.  Its  ruins  occupy  the  summit  of  a swelling  eminence  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Monnow.  The  fragments  of  ivy-clad  walls,  accompanied  by  nume- 
rous shrubs,  and  the  parts  impending  over  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  river, 
tufted  with  a grove  of  wide-spreading  oaks,  give  the  whole  a picturesque  and 
interesting  appearance.  The  main  building  was  strengthened  by  various  out- 
works to  the  south-east,  of  which  some  vestiges  of  the  barbican  may  yet  be 
traced,  and  of  entrenchments  to  the  south.  John  of  Kent,  the  celebrated  necro- 
mancer, is  supposed  to  have  been  a native  of  this  place.  It  was  said  that  by! 
his  magic  incantation,  he  could  either  raise  or  send  away  the  devil?  When  he 
was  a boy,  being  ordered  to  protect  some  corn  from  the  birds,  he  conjured  all  the 
crows  in  the  neighbourhood 'into  a barn  without  a roof,  and  by  force  of  his 
incantations  he  obliged  them  to  remain  there  while  he  visited  Grosmont  fair. 
John  and  the  devil,  conjointly  in  one  night,  constructed  a bridge  over  the 
Monnow  ! This  is  still  called  John  of  Kent’s  bridge.  John,  according  to  tra- 
dition, was  a domestic  in  the  family  of  the  Scudamores,  and  resided  at  Kent- 
Chupch-house  ; where  he  kept  a stud  of  horses,  all  of  which  were  at  the  service 
of  his  Satanic  majesty.  They  were  such  aerial  coursers,  that  they  outstripped 
the  wind.  The  cellar  where  the  horses  were  kept  is  still  shown.  According  to 
some,  this  extraordinary  personage  was  a monk,  who,  like  Roger  Bacon,  pos- 
sessing a greater  knowledge  in  natural  philosophy  than  was  generally  known, 
was  reputed  a sorcerer.  The  Scudamore  family  had  a Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible,  written  by  him  on  vellum,  which  is  unfortunately  lost.  An  ancient 
painting  of  him  upon  wood  is  preserved.  An  old  tomb-stone,  in  the  church- 
yard of  Grosmont,  near  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  without  any  inscription,  is 
shown  as  his  monument.  Like  Dr.  Faustus,  he  is  said  to  have  made  a league 
with  the  devil ; but  more  wary  than  the  doctor  in  drawing  up  the  form  of  the 
compact,  he  outwitted  his  Satanic  majesty,  by  evading  the  terms  of  the  covenant. 
Having  sold  the  reversionary  interest  of  both  body  and  soul,  if  buried  within  or 
without  the  church,  he  escaped  the  consequence  of  such  stipulation  by  being 
interred  under  the  church  wall.  Leland  mentions  one  John  Gwent,  a Franciscan 
friar,  who  was  bred  in  Wales,  and  so  ardently  followed  the  schools  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, at  Oxford,  and  made  such  improvements  in  polite  learning,  as  to  become 
the  wonder  of  all  his  religious  brethren.  This  Franciscan  was  provincial  minister 
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of  the  order  in  England;  he  died  1348,  and  it  was  said  that  he  wrought  miracles 
in  his  lifetime.  This  is  thought,  by  some,  to  have  been  the  original  John  of 
Kent.  Some  have  supposed  that  John  of  Kent  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated 
warrior,  Owen  Glendowr.  Mr.  William  Owen,  author  of  the  Welsh  Dictionary, 
observes  that  John  of  Kent  was  a favourite  poet  among  the  Welsh,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a Welsh  manuscript  which  does  not  contain  some  of  his  verses.  He 
may  be  classed  also  (says  Mr.  Owen)  among  the  early  and  eminent  Lollards,  as 
his  writings  are  filled  with  doctrines  hostile  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ; his 
boldness  in  consigning  such  opinions  to  writing  would  have  exposed  him  to 
great  danger,  had  he  used  a language  more  easily  understood. 


* GROSMONT,  or  Grandemont-in-Esk-Dale.  In  this  hamlet  was  formerly  an 
abbey,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  as  a cell  to  that  of  Gramont,  in  France. 
The  remains  of  this  building  have  been  converted  into  a farm-house. 


The  Castle- 
hill,  a work 
of  the 
ancient 
Britons. 


f GROVE.  This  little  village  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  station. 
Grove  Hall,  the  seat  of  G.  H.  Vernon,  Esq.,  is  a very  handsome  seat,  in  an  elevated 
situation,  and  surrounded  by  a noble  park.  The  moat,  or  Castle-hill,  is  said  to 
have  been  a work  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  church  of  St.  Helen  is  an  old 
Gothic  building  in  good  repair,  with  a small  tower. 


X GROVESEND.  On  the  brow  of  a hill,  in  this  hamlet,  is  a large  circular 
encampment,  with  double  ramparts  and  ditches.  Near  the  same  spot  is  an  im- 
mense tumulus,  which  being  opened  in  the  year  1770,  was  found  to  contain 
several  stone  coffins  with  human  bones. 


§ GRUNDISBURGH.  The  church  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  having  fallen 
down  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  present  edifice  was  built  by  the 
executors  of  Mr.  Robert  Thing,  who  left  an  estate  for  that  purpose  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a good  building,  with  a fine  tall  steeple. 
The  church  roof  w as  repaired  in  1841,  and  a fine  organ  added  in  1843.  There 
are  several  small  charities.  Some  extensive  clay  pits  are  in  this  parish. 


Ancient 
connexion 
with  the 
main  land. 


II  GUERNSEY.  Guernsey  lies  thirteen  miles  wrest  of  Jersey,  seven  west  of 
Sark,  and  fifteen  south-west  of  Alderney.  The  distance  from  Plymouth  is 
seventy-one  miles,  and  from  Southampton  one  hundred  and  four.  The  chains  of 
rocks  lying  east  and  west  between  these  islands  and  the  coast  of  Normandy 
appear  to  be  the  remnants  of  an  ancient  connexion  w ith  the  main  land.  It  is  of 
a triangular  form,  about  nine  miles  long  and  six  in  its  greatest  breadth ; its  cir- 
cumference, following  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  being  about  thirty -nine  English 
miles.  The  southern  shore  of  the  island,  and  a small  part  of  the  eastern,  is  a 
bold  and  continuous  cliff,  rising  from  the  sea  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  feet.  The  land  slopes  gradually  to  the  north,  till  it  sub- 
sides in  a low  flat,  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea : this  is  the  most  fertile 
part  of  the  island.  Half-a-dozen  brooks,  the  greatest  of  which  has  not  a course 
of  more  than  three  miles,  descend  into  the  bays.  The  island  is  wholly  of  granite 
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formation,  and  the  soil  which  lies  between  its  clustered  rocks  is  an  accumulation 
of  decomposed  syenite.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  the  island  is  a 
long  curve  or  irregular  bay,  in  which  lies  the  town  of  St.  Peter’s  Port.  As  St. 
Helier’s,  in  Jersey,  has  its  rock  in  the  harbour  with  Elizabeth  Castle,  so  St. 
Peter’s  Port  has  its  rock  with  Castle  Cornet.  Both  formerly  were  the  residences 
of  the  respective  governors  of  the  islands.  Like  Mont  Orgueil,  Castle  Cornet  is  a 
very  ancient  fortification,  .and  many  are  the  stories  of  its  memorable  sieges 
recounted  in  the  local  histories.  The  castle  is  at  present  in  a tolerable  state  of 
repair,  mounts  some  cannon,  and  is  garrisoned  by  a regiment  of  soldiers ; but 
though  there  are  some  good  houses  and  strong  works  within,  it  is  not,  in  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the  word,  a formidable  fortification.  Nothing  can  be 
more  charmingly  picturesque  than  the  town  of  St.  Peter’s,  seen  from  the  water. 
It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence,  with  the  houses  overtopping  each  other; 
and  on  approaching  after  sunset,  the  various  lights  from  the  windows  give  it  a 
brilliant  appearance  of  illumination.  Of  late  years  the  town  has  been  considera- 
bly extended,  and  may  now  be  said  to  include  a circumference  of  about  three 
miles.  In  the  older  part  the  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked,  flanked  by 
substantial  but  antiquated  dusky  mansions,  but  the  environs  abound  in  pretty 
villas,  and  as  far  transcend  the  expectation  of  the  tourist  as  the  town  may  seem 
to  fall  below  it.  The  new  town  occupies  such  an  elevated  position,  that  from  the 
level  of  the  market-place  the  side  of  the  ravine  is  ascended  by  a flight  of  145  steps 
to  the  top  of  what  is  called  Mount  Gibel.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  this 
spot  are  the  public  walks,  or  “new  ground.”  This  plot  of  land,  comprising 
about  eight  English  acres,  was  purchased  by  the  parish  about  seventy  years  ago, 
and  laid  out  partly  in  groves  and  partly  as  a grand  military  parade.  One  of  the 
principal  “ lions  ” of  the  town  is  its  fish  market,  one  of  the  most  striking  edifices 
of  the  kind  ever  erected.  It  is  198  feet  in  length,  22  feet  wide,  and  28  feet  high, 
the  w'hole  being  entirely  covered  over  and  well  lighted  by  seven  octagonal  sky- 
lights, beneath  which  there  are  Venetian  blinds  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation. 
The  double  row  of  slabs,  that  extend  the  w hole  length  of  the  building,  are  chiefly 
of  variegated  marble,  and  are  supplied  w ith  abundance  of  fresh  water.  The  total 
cost  of  Fountain-street  and  the  fish  market  amounted  to  nearly  £58,000.  Turbot, 
cod,  and  mullet  are  in  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality  as  well  as  amazing 
cheapness.  The  butchers’  market-place,  adjoining,  was  erected  in  1822,  and 
under  the  assembly-rooms  is  the  vegetable  market,  both  commodious  and  suita- 
ble to  the  purpose.  The  prices  are  slightly  lower  than  in  London.  The  poultry 
consumed  in  Guernsey  is  chiefly  French,  very  little  country  produce  being  brought 
to  market.  A glance  at  the  average  prices  will  not  be  uninteresting: — Turkeys 
sell  at  from  3s.  to  4s. ; fowds,  2s.  6d.  per  couple ; geese,  2s.  6d.  each ; Guernsey 
eggs,  eightpence  to  one  shilling  per  dozen,  and  French  eggs  from  fivepence  to 
sixpence.  There  is  a neat  theatre  in  New-street,  and  some  assembly-rooms, 
built  by  subscription,  in  the  spacious  ball-room  of  which  the  public  meetings  are 
generally  held.  At  the  top  of  Smith-street  stands  Government  House,  a neat 
building,  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant-governor.  From  the  roads  and  harbour, 
the  church  of  St.  James,  the  new  college  and  Castle  Cary,  which  stand  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  town,  form  very  striking  and  commanding  objects.  Castle 
Carey  wras  erected  in  1829,  at  a cost  of  £4,000,  and  is  two  stories  in  height, 
exclusive  of  the  basement  and  centre  tow^er  or  turret,  but,  from  the  little  ground 
attached  to  it,  the  whimsical  appellation  of  Castle  Lackland  has  been  appro- 
priately bestowed.  Doyle’s  Column,  erected  in  honour  of  Sir  John  Doyle,  stands 
on  the  heights  between  the  bays  of  Fermain  and  Moulin  Huet.  It  is  about  100 
feet  high  from  the  base  to  the  top,  and  250  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
winding  staircase  inside  affords  access  to  the  gallery,  w'hich  is  surrounded  by  an 
iron  balustrade,  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  St.  Peter’s  Church  is  of  a more 
elaborate  architecture  than  any  in  the  island ; it  consists  of  a nave,  two  aisles, 
and  a chancel,  with  a tower  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a low  spire.  The 
porch  on  the  northern  side  is  very  handsome ; granite  pillars  support  the  arched 
roof,  and  on  the  walls  are  some  exquisitely  beautiful  marble  monuments.  The 
garrison  service  and  the  evening  service  are  performed  in  the  English  language. 
There  are  also  numerous  other  places  of  religious  worship,  appropriate  to  the 
tenets  of  every  other  denomination.  Elizabeth  College — a fine  building,  standing 
on  an  elevation  behind  the  town,  with  a spacious  area  around  it  beautifully  laid 
out — was  founded  and  endowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1563,  who 
assigned  eighty  quarters  of  wheat  rent  for  its  support.  For  nearly  three  centu- 
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ries  this  institution  existed  in  little  more  than  its  name,  but  means  were  success- 
fully adopted  in  1824  to  place  this  admirable  institution  on  the  footing  of  a 
college.  The  course  includes  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  divinity,  geography,  history, 
mathematics,  arithmetic,  and  French  and  English  literature,  for  £12  per  annum, 
to  which,  for  a small  additional  sum,  may  be  added  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
German  languages,  music,  drawing,  fencing,  and  drilling.  Another  excellent 
institution  in  the  tow  n is  the  hospital  or  workhouse,  w'hich  is  admirably  managed, 
and  has  been,  since  its  erection,  in  1743,  for  the  destitute  a refuge,  and  for  the 

The  har- 
bour. 

young  a seminary  for  instruction.  The  harbour  is  formed  artificially,  by  a long 
pier,  and  there  is  a good  roadstead  near  the  village  of  St.  Martin,  where  a great 
number  of  vessels  take  shelter  during  gales.  In  his  excursions  through  the 
environs  the  visitor  wrill  be  struck  with  the  superior  neatness  of  the  cottages  of 
Guernsey,  as  compared  with  those  of  Jersey,  and  remark  with  interest  the 
universal  passion  that  prevails  for  flowers.  On  the  front  of  most  of  the  cottages 
may  be  seen,  trailed  up,  splendid  geraniums,  and  amongst  the  other  flowers  culti- 

The  Guern- 
sey lily. 

vated  we  must  not  forget  the  far-famed  Guernsey  lily,  the  pride  of  the  island,  and 
the  favourite  of  every  gardener  and  cottager  who  has  a bit  of  garden  ground. 
The  Guernsey  lily  is  a native  of  Japan,  and  was  said  to  have  been  originally 
introduced  into  the  island  by  accident.  A vessel  having  some  roots  on  board 
was  wrecked  off  the  coast  here,  and  these  being  washed  on  shore,  germinated, 
grew  upon  the  „ beach,  and  were  soon  after  universally  cultivated  and  admired. 

Climate. 

Of'  the  salubrity  of  the  Guernsey  climate  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  well  from  the 
restorative  effect  produced  upon  invalid  visitors  as  from  the  general  health  and 
longevity  enjoyed  by  its  inhabitants.  It  is  considerably  warmer  than  the 
southern  coast  of  Devonshire  in  all  seasons,  without,  however,  being  more  humid, 
a character  w'hich  it  has  rather  undeservedly  acquired.  The  heat  of  summer  is 
tempered  by  a gentle  sea  breeze,  and,  like  all  other  maritime  situations,  the  cold 
of  w inter  is  mitigated  by  the  caloric  imparted  to  the  atmosphere  from  the  sur- 
rounding ocean.  Frosts  are  neither  severe  nor  durable ; indeed,  whole  winters 
often  pass  away  without  a single  fall  of  snow.  The  luxuriance  of  the  various 
exotics,  w hich  flourish  at  this  season  unguarded,  afford  unequivocal  evidence  of 
the  mildness  of  the  climate.  The  white  double  rose  camelia  blooms  abundantly 
in  the  month  of  November,  and  orange-trees  endure  the  winter  with  only  a slight 
covering  of  matting  occasionally  thrown  around  them.  The  island  is  easily 
examined.  The  northern  extremity  is  narrow,  bare,  and  ugly,  a large  portion  of 
it  having  only  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  a few  years  ago.  The  most  attractive 
natural  scenery  is  to  be  found  on  the  southern  and  south-w  estern  sides ; and 
though  it  is  neither  so  productive  nor  so  luxuriantly  wooded  as  Jersey,  the 
island  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  beautiful  localities.  Fermain  Bay,  Petit  Bo, 
and  Moulin-Huet,  are  all  three  worth  a visit,  but  will  certainly  not  compare  with 
the  bays  in  Jersey.  Some  interesting  Druidical  monuments  were  discovered  in 
the  year  1812,  having  been  till  that  time  covered  by  heaps  of  sand.  Some  antique 
vessels  and  remains  of  human  bones  were  found  within,  and  there  is  also  an 
obelisk  of  Celtic  origin,  but  w ithout  inscription.  The  best  way  to  see  the  island 
to  advantage  is  to  make  a pedestrian  journey  round  it,  doubling  the  headlands, 

Peculiari- 
ties of  the 
island. 

and  skirting  the  cliffs  in  every  direction.  The  bulk  of  the  people  of  Guernsey 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  middle  and  the  labouring,  or  rather  the 
tradespeople  in  the  town  and  the  country  people,  who  are  very  hard-working 
and  abstemious.  The  jury  is  unknown  in  Guernsey : all  judicial  power  is  vested 
in  the  bailiffs  and  the  jurats,  but  there  is  a right  of  appeal  from  the  Royal  Court 
to  the  Privy  Council.  The  rate  of  living  is  very  reasonable,  and  the  hotels  are, 
with  the  boarding  houses — which  are  generally  preferred  by  visitors  who  stop 
more  than  a few  days — exceedingly  liberal  in  their  entertainment  and  reason- 

Exemption 
from  taxes. 

able  in  their  charges.  Not  one  of  the  least  advantages  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  of  Guernsey  in  particular,  as  a place  of  residence,  is  the  prevailing  custom, 
w'hich  exempts  from  local  taxation  strangers  not  possessed  of  real  property  in 
the  island,  and  not  carrying  on  any  trade  or  profession.  With  the  exception  of 
a small  duty  on  spirits,  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  all  imposts  on  imported 
goods,  and  the  visitor  is  neither  plagued  with  passports  nor  delayed  by  the 
annoyances  of  a custom-house  scrutiny.  There  is  almost  daily  communication 
by  steam  between  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  port  of  Southampton,  from 
whence  the  English  mail  is  conveyed  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
at  seven,  p.m.  The  average  passage  to  Guernsey  is  eight  hours,  to  Jersey  ten 
hours ; the  usual  fares  being  one  guinea  first  cabin,  fourteen  shillings  second 
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cabin.  Other  packets  return  from  the  Channel  Islands  on  the  same  days.  In 
addition  to  these,  steamers  depart  twice  a-week  in  the  season  from  Plymouth, 
calling  off  Torquay,  and  a constant  communication  is  also  maintained  between 
St.  Malo  and  Granville,  in  France.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1846,  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  landed  at  Guernsey,  and  a monument  was  raised  by  public 
subscription  to  commemorate  the  event.  The  first  stone  of  Victoria  Tower  w as 
laid  27th  of  May,  1848.  The  style  of  architecture  is  medieval,  and  the  building, 
which  serves  as  a landmark,  is  above  100  feet  in  height. 
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Inns,  The  Royal  Yacht  Club  Hotel,  Marine  Hotel,  Commercial,  Crown,  Hotel  de  l’Europe,  Cadic’s 
Hotel,  Union  Hotel—  Bankers,  The  Guernsey  Banking  Company:  draw  on  Dobree  and  Son, 
Tokenhouse-yard,  and  Delisle  and  Co,  16,  Devonshire-square.  Guernsey  Commercial  Banking  Com- 
pany; draw ‘on  ditto—  Newspapers,  Gazette  de  Guernsey  (in  the  French  language,  neutral), 
Guernsey  Comet  (liberal),  Mon.  and  Thurs.;  Guernsey  Star  (liberal).  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat. 
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* GUILDFORD.  This  is  the  county  town  of  Surrey,  and  is  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a chalk  hill  rising  from  the  river  W ey.  The  aspect  of  the  place  is  striking 
and  picturesque,  and  the  streets  have  a cheerful  bustle  about  them,  befitting  the 
local  importance  of  the  county  business  here  transacted.  Over  the  river  Wey, 
which  was  made  navigable  about  the  year  1656,  there  is  a bridge  of  five  arches. 

Cobbett  says  with  much  earnestness,  “ the  town  of  Guildford,  taken  with  its'Cobbett’s 
environs, — I who  have  seen  so  many  many  towms,  think  the  prettiest,  and  taken j^escriptioi^ 
altogether,  the  most  agreeable  and  most  happy-looking  that  I ever  saw  in  my  0 e own’ 
life.  Here  are  hill  and  dale  in  endless  variety.  Here  are  the  chalk  and  the 
sand  vieing  with  each  other  in  making  beautiful  scenes.  Here  are  a navigable 
river  and  fine  meadows.  Here  are  woods  and  dowrns.  Here  is  something  of 
everything  but  fat  marshes  and  their  skeleton-making  agues.”  The  irregular 
ground  on  which  it  is  built,  the  many  large  houses,  the  venerable  churches,  and 
the  keep  of  the  old  castle  overlooking  the  rest,  unite  in  giving  the  town  an 
unusually  striking  appearance  and  the  environs  fully  justify  Cobbett’s  admiration. 

Guildford  has  been  incorporated  by  several  ancient  charters,  the  earliest  being 
of  the  date  1256,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Its  government  now  consists  of  a 
mayor,  four  aldermen,  twelve  councillors,  a recorder,  towru  clerk,  and  high- 
steward.  It  wras  bequeathed  by  Alfred  the  Great  to  his  nephew  Ethelwrald. 

In  1036,  Prince  Alfred,  son  of  Ethelred  II.,  wras  treacherously  seized  here  by 
Harold  I.,  and  his  Norman  attendants,  600  in  number,  wrere  massacred.  The 
town  is  now  divided  into  three  parishes,  that  on  the  east  being  the  Holy 
Trinity;  on  the  west,  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  part  of  the  towrn  between  the  twro, 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Trinity  Church  occupies  the  summit  of  the  hill,  at  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town.  It  is  a modern  red  brick  structure,  with  a square  tower  ninety 
feet  high.  The  interior  is  neatly  fitted  up,  and  there  are  the  tombs  of  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  and  Speaker  Onslow.  A little  to  the  south  of  the  High-street, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  is  St.  Mary’s  Church,  a very  ancient  structure,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  some  of  the  Testard  family  for  the  use  of  their 
tenants.  It  consists  of  a nave  with  twro  aisles  and  a chancel,  with  a chapel  on 
each  side  of  it.  On  the  western  bank  of  the  river  near  the  bridge,  forming  a 
handsome  object,  as  the  town  is  approached  from  the  Portsmouth-road,  is  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  has  a neat  square  tower  at  the  western  side,  and  a 
chapel  on  the  south  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Losely.  The  Independents, 

Baptists,  and  Wesleyans,  have  each  a chapel  here.  Among  the  charities  of  thejAbbot’s- 
town  maybe  enumerated  Abbot’s-hospital,  founded  by  George  Abbot,  Archbishop  hosPltal* 
of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  comprises  a master,  twelve  brethren, 
and  eight  sisters.  The  Poyle  charity  is  the  produce  of  an  estate  of  that  name, 
which  came  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Smith,  and  was  left  by  him  to 
Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  trust,  so  that  the  proceeds  should  be  received  by  the 
mayor  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The  grammar-school  was  founded  and  endowed 
in  1509,  and  there  is  also  Lovejoy’s  charity  schools  and  others.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  High-street  is  the  town-hall,  erected  in  1683.  The  turret-clock  was 
presented  by  a gentleman  named  Aylward,  many  years  ago,  in  exchange  for  his 
freedom,  and  the  bell  on  which  it  strikes  originally  belonged  to  the  chapel  of  St. 

Martha,  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  The  council  chamber  is  a large  room 
over  the  south  part  of  the  town-hall.  Opposite  the  town-hall,  is  the  corn-market 
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house,  a convenient  modern  building,  erected  by  subscription  in  1819.  The  hall 
of  the  Guildford  literary  institute  in  North-street  was  built  in  1845.  In  Friary- 
street  some  convenient  barracks  were  built  in  1856,  for  the  Surrey  Militia. 
Stoke,  which  is  a suburb  of  the  town,  adjoining  it  on  the  south-west,  is  recorded 
in  Doomsday  Book  as  being  possessed  by  the  king,  and  as  having  been  crown 
lands  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  so  remained  till  the  sixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  John,  who  granted  it  with  all  its  appurtenances  to  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  London.  On  the  deprivation  of  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  first 
year  of  Elizabeth,  it  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and  was  then 
granted  to  various  possessors.  The  present  lady  of  the  manor  is  Mrs.  Colonel 
Delap,  of  Stoke  Park.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  is  a 
plain  edifice  of  flint  and  stone,  with  a tower  at  the  west-end.  It  has  been  lately 
considerably  enlarged.  There  are  some  interesting  monuments  within,  to 
members  of  the  Stoughton  family.  On  the  side  of  the  road  which  leads  from 
Guildford  to  Stoke  Church  is  a neat  brick  building  erected  in  1796,  by  Richard 
and  Henry  Parson,  of  Guildford,  as  a hospital  for  six  poor  widows,  who  must 
not  be  less  than  sixty  years  of  age.  They  are  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  parish  of 
Stoke;  or  if  such  cannot  be  found,  then  out  of  the  parish  of  Worplesdon,  which 
is  adjoining.  The  remains  of  Guildford  Castle  are  scattered  down  the  south  side 
of  the  High-street,  where  some  of  the  outer  walls  of  amazing  strength  and 
thickness  may  yet  be  seen  to  attest  the  solidity  and  magnitude  of  this  formidable 
fortress.  Its  position  commanding  the  river  was  well  calculated  for  the  defence 
of  the  town.  Many  portions  of  the  walls,  enduringly  built  of  flint  and  ragstone, 
are  ten  feet  thick.  The  keep,  which  is  almost  the  only  portion  left,  stands  on 
the  brow  of  a steep  hill ; it  is  square,  and  built  of  flints  and  rubble,  with  sand- 
stone as  dressings,  and  in  triple  rows  alternately  with  flints.  The  external 
angles  are  faced  with  Caen  stone.  It  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  though  not 
sufficiently  so  to  be  of  any  service.  Neither  the  name  of  its  founder  nor  the 
date  of  its  erection  is  known.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the 
early  Norman  keeps.  In  1036  it  was  the  scene  of  a sanguinary  transaction,  to 
which  we  have  before  briefly  alluded.  Harold,  the  son  of  Canute,  by  his  first 
marriage,  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne,  in  violation  of  the  settlement  Canute 
made  on  his  marriage  with  Emma  of  Normandy,  by  which  the  crown  was  to 
descend  to  her  issue,  by  Canute.  Her  son  Edward,  first  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  dispossess  Harold  of  the  throne ; and  afterwards,  as  Sir  J.  Mackintosh 
tells  us,  “ his  brother  Alfred,  having  received  a letter  of  invitation  to  renew  the 
attempt,  which  purported  to  be  from  his  mother,  yielded  to  what  he  considered 
so  promising  a proposition.  Alfred  was  the  dupe  of  the  forgery,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a snare  laid  by  Harold.  He  landed  with  a small  body  of  six  hundred 
men,  who,  being  taken  prisoners  in  the  night,  were  brought  out  on  the  next  morn- 
ing and  ranged  in  a line  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them.  Sixty  of  them  were 
enlarged,  a few  kept  for  slaves,  the  rest  were  destroyed,  after  being  mutilated, 
or  dismembered,  according  to  the  capricious  ferocity  of  the  soldiers.  Prince 
Alfred  was  soon  after  blinded,  probably  by  burning  out  his  eyes ; an  operation 
which,  performed  by  such  hands,  was  not  likely  to  leave  any  need  for  the  aid  of 
an  assassin.”  Goodwin,  Harold’s  chief  minister,  held  the  castle  at  this  time,  and 
was  his  agent  in  this  affair  ; and  he  it  was  who  decoyed  Alfred  here,  and  then 
so  barbarously  slaughtered  his  followers  in  the  streets  of  Guildford.  The  prince 
was  carried  to  Gillingham  in  Kent,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out ; after  this  he 
was  conveyed  to  Ely,  where  he  died  in  the  extremest  agony,  aggravated,  it  is 
said,  by  the  hard  fare  and  ill  usage  of  his  new  gaolers,  the  monks  of  Ely.  King 
John  spent  his  Christmas  here  in  1201,  in  much  splendour.  According  to 
Holinshed,  he  gave  his  servants  many  fine  liveries,  in  which  he  was  somewhat 
imprudently  rivalled  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  at  the  castle  at 
the  same  time.  “ Each  strove  which  should  surpass  the  other  in  such  sump- 
tuous apparelling  of  their  men;  whereat  the  king  (and  not  without  good  cause) 
was  greatly  moved  to  indignation  against  him,  although  for  a time  he  concealed 
the  same.”  Guildford  Castle  was  one  of  the  places  seized  by  the  Dauphin  Louis 
in  his  contest  with  John.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  converted  into  a 
prison.  There  used  to  be  shown  a large  dungeon,  but  it  is  now  bricked  up. 
Among  the  eminent  men  born  at  Guildford  was  George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  He  lived  in  eventful  days, 
and  his  influence  in  the  church  was  great  and  useful  in  checking  the  intolerance 
of  Laud.  But  he  is  more  remarkable  for  his  personal  history,  and  even  his 
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birth  has  something  of  the  marvellous  in  it,  if  old  Aubrey  is  to  be  trusted ; not 
a very  safe  guide,  we  fear,  in  such  a matter.  According  to  him,  Abbot’s  mother 
dreamt  before  his  birth  that  if  she  were  to  catch  a pike  and  eat  it,  the  child 

Guildford 

Marvellous 

dream. 

would  be  a son  who  would  rise  to  great  dignity.  This  dream  she  related  to  her 
gossips,  who  only  laughed  at  it,  and  she  gave  no  further  heed  to  the  matter. 
A few  days  afterwards  she  went  down  to  the  river  to  get  a bucket  of  water,  and 
drawing  up  the  bucket  was  surprised  to  find  she  had  drawn  up  a pike  in  it. 
Remembering  her  dream  she  immediately  took  it  home,  dressed  it  and  eat  it, 
and  in  process  of  time  her  son  did  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  becoming  archbishop. 
The  corn  and  timber  trade  is  principally  carried  on  in  the  town,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  some  extensive  paper  mills.  The  environs  have  many  attractions, 
and  a ramble  across  the  hilly  range  called  the  “ Hog’s-back,”  will  be  found  to 
yield  most  delightful  views.  Sutton-place,  built  by  Sir  Richard  Western  in  1530, 
and  Losely  Hall,  reputed  to  have  originated  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  now 
belonging  to  the  Molyneaux  family,  are  within  two  miles  of  the  town.  East  of 
the  town  is  the  Merrows  race-course.  About  a mile  from  Guildford  are  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  St.  Catherine’s  Chapel,  which  appears  to  have  been  erected  by 
Henry  II.,  as  a place  of  worship  for  the  tenantry  of  his  manor  of  Ertindon 
after  lie  had  detached  it  from  that  of  Godaiming.  Having  fallen  to  decay,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  29th  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  by  Richard  de  Wauncey, 
rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Guildford.  His  tenure  was  afterwards  declared  to  be 
illegal,  and  it  then  fell  into  disuse  and  was  abandoned  to  the  bats  and  owls.  A 
fair  is  held  annually  on  St.  Catherine ’s-hill.  Guildford  returns  twro  members  to 
parliament,  and  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  North  family. 
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Inns , Angel,  White  Hart,  Railway  Hotel.— Markets,  Sat.  corn  ; Great-market,  each  Thurs.  from 
Passion-week,  until  the  last  in  May:  alter.  Thurs.  the  remainder  of  the  year. — Fairs,  May  4, 
Nov.  22,  cattle;  St.  Catherine’s  Hill,  Oct.  2,  hops,  pleasure.— Bankers,  Haydon  and  Co.;  draw  on 
Price  and  Co.  Mangles  and  Co.;  draw  on  Williams,  Deacon  and  Co. — Newspapers,  Surrey  Gazette, 
(liberal),  Tues.,  Surrey  Mercury  (conservative),  Sat.,  Surrey  Standard  (conservative),  Sat. 


* GUILSBOROUGH.  This  parish  gives  name  to  the  hundred,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  the  appellation  from  an  extensive  Roman  encampment,  which 
lay  between  the  sources  of  the  Avon  and  Nen.  The  form  is  a parallelogram, 
having  the  longest  sides  600  feet,  and  the  shortest  about  300,  and  the  whole  is 
encompassed  by  a single  foss  and  vallum,  comprising  an  area  of  about  eight 
acres.  It  is  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  Borough-hill.  In  this  parish  is  a 
free-school,  founded  by  William  Gilbert,  in  1609;  and  also  a free  grammar- 
school,  erected  in  1688,  but  now  in  Chancery.  Guilsborough  Hall  is  a large 
mansion,  and  displays  various  styles  of  architecture.  It  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  Belchier  family,  one  of  whom,  Dalridge,  Count  Belchier,  was  born  here. 
The  house,  seated  on  an  eminence,  forms  a prominent  object  to  the  traveller. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Ethelred,  has  a fine  lofty  spire.  The  interior  is 
very  neatly  fitted  up. 
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f GUILSFIELD.  This  is  an  extensive  parish,  containing  six  townships,  and 
the  cliapelry  of  Llanfechan.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flannel.  Here  is  a free-school,  having  an  endowment  of  £10  per 
annum  for  education,  and  £5  for  clothing. 


X GUILTCROSS.  The  hundred  of  Guiltcross,  to  the  west  of  Diss,  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Little  Ouse.  Its  breadth  varies  from  two  to  six  miles,  and 
it  extends  about  thirteen  miles  in  length.  The  soil  of  the  western  part  principally 
consists  of  sand,  with  a substratum  of  chalk.  Here  and  there  are  patches  of 
loam  and  clay.  Considerable  agricultural  improvements  have  of  late  years  been 
effected  in  these  parts.  In  1789  about  1,000  acres  were  enclosed  in  the  parish  of 
Banham;  and,  in  1799,  nearly  2,500  acres  of  common  and  open  field  land,  in 
Kenninghall,  were  brought  into  cultivation.  This  hundred  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name  from  a remarkable  cross,  ornamented  with  gold,  and  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  comprehended  within  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  liberty,  and  constitutes,  with 
the  hundred  of  Shropham,  the  deanery  of  Rockland,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Nor- 
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folk.  This  hundred  contains  the  parishes  of  Banham,  Blownoston,  Garboldisham, 
Gasthorpe,  Harling  East,  Harling  West,  Kenninghall,  Lopham  North,  Lopham 
South,  Quiddenham,  Reddlesworth,  and  Rushford. 
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* GUISBROUGH,  or  Gisborough.  The  market-town  of  Guisbrough, 
situated  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  Cleveland,  is  regarded  by  all  as  the 
garden  of  this  district,  and  is  even  compared  by  Camden  to  Puteoli,  in  Italy. 
Its  site  is  a narrow,  fertile  vale,  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  where  is 
a small  bay,  forming  a harbour,  and  it  consists  principally  of  one  broad  street, 
of  neat  and  pleasing  appearance.  At  the  Conquest  it  consisted  of  three  manors, 
which,  becoming  united  in  the  hands  of  Robert  de  Brus,  Lord  of  Skelton,  he 
gave  to  a priory  which  he  founded  here  in  1129,  for  canons  of  St.  Augustine. 
This  house,  possessing  the  whole  manor  of  Guisbrough,  and  receiving  numerous 
other  valuable  donations  from  different  individuals,  enjoyed  a revenue,  at  the 
dissolution,  of  £712.  6s.  6d. ; and  its  magnificence  was  characteristic  of  its  opu- 
lence. An  ancient  manuscript,  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  says  u the  Prior  of 
Gysbrough  kept  a most  pompous  house,  insomuch  that  the  towne,  consystinge 
of  500  housholders,  had  noe  lande,  but  lyved  all  on  the  abbey.”  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  arch  of  the  east  window,  which,  except  a 
small  gateway,  is  its  only  remain.  Much  of  the  property  of  this  institution  was 
granted,  by  Queen  Mary,  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  in  whose  family  it  remains. 
That  gentleman  is  also  remarkable  as  the  first  person  who  conceived  the  possi- 
bility of  procuring  alum  here : and  the  works  which  he  established  were  long 
carried  on  with  complete  success.  On  the  summit  of  a considerable  eminence, 
four  miles  from  Guisborough,  north-westward,  is  an  ancient  intrenchment,  sup- 
posed of  the  Saxons,  consisting  of  a double  circle  of  rough,  loose  stones ; and 
the  prospect  from  this  hill  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  neighbourhood,  com- 
manding views  of  Rosebury  Topping,  a considerable  extent  of  coast  and  ocean, 
the  range  of  Cleveland  hills,  and,  northward,  of  a great  part  of  the  county  of 
Durham.  The  alum  works  of  this  neighbourhood  were  once  very  profitable, 
but  they  have  long  since  declined.  There  formerly  was  an  abbey  here,  and  the 
present  church  of  St.  Nicholas  forming  a part  of  it,  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
vied  with  many  cathedrals  in  beauty  of  ornament.  Skelton  Castle,  three  miles 
and  a half  from  Guisbrough,  north-eastward,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity, 
having  been  granted,  at  the  Conquest,  to  Robert  de  Brus,  a Norman  of  rank, 
who  possessed  no  fewer  than  ninety-four  lordships  in  the  county,  and  who  made 
this  place  the  capital  of  his  barony.  It  was  afterwards  obtained  by  marriage,  by 
the  Fauconbergs,  who  retained  it  till  it  passed  in  like  manner  to  a succession  of 
other  proprietors.  Of  the  ancient  edifice  few  traces  exist,  except  the  domestic 
offices.  The  modern  building  presents  a long  line  of  front : within,  it  is  elegant 
and  commodious,  and  the  natural  beauties  of  its  situation  are  greatly  augmented 
by  an  extensive  sheet  of  water.  It  was  once  inhabited  by  John  Hall  Stevenson, 
author  of  “ Crazy  Tales,”  a man  of  superior  powers ; and  the  Eugenius  of  Sterne, 
with  whom  he  was  intimate.  Upleathan  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Dundas,  three 
miles  northward  from  Guisbrough,  is  a neat  modern  mansion.  There  are  here 
a grammar-school,  and  an  alms-house  for  six  poor  persons,  founded  in  1651,  by 
Robert  Pursglove,  the  last  abbot  of  Guisbrough. 


Inn,  Watson’s  Hotel.— Market,  Tues.— .Fairs,  Last  Tues.  in  June  and  July,  wool;  last  Tues.  in 
April,  3rd  in  Sep.,  2nd  in  Nov.,  cattle,  hiring.— Bankers,  Branch  of  Darlington  District  Banking 
Company ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Branch  of  National  Provincial  Bank ; draw  on  London 
and  Westminster. 


f GULYA  L.  In  the  parish  of  Gulval,  near  Maddern,  is  a spring  called 

Gulfwell,  that  is,  the  Hebrew  brook.  This  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a singular 
superstition ; the  appearance  of  its  water  being  supposed  to  indicate  the  state 
of  health  of  absent  friends.  It  is  related  by  Hals,  that  “ an  old  woman  attended 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

pr.Rl 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Bubwith 

...* 

N.  Eastern  

218f 

Gunby  St.  Nicho- 

...6* 

Corbv 5% 

Gt.  Northern 

102| 

666 

172 

9,1 

Burgh 

...1 

Gt.  Northern 

125 

606 

89 

Northorpe  . 

..13 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

169 

Gunnerton  and  Chip- 

n sr>+  to 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham 

8 

Hexham 

...8 

Neivc.  & Carlisle  ... 

306 

4307 

373 

Gunston 

ham 

I Ifivon 

Crediton 

...2* 

Crediton 

...3 

N.  Devon  

200 

Gunthorpe 

P&* 

Norfolk 

Holt 

5 

Fakenham  . 

..6* 

Norfolk  

145* 

10S7 

281 

Gnntliorpp 

Northampton 

Peterboro’ 

...3* 

Walton  

...2 

Midland  

81 

57 

Oil  nthrvrpp. 

to 

Nottingham 

Bingham 

§5 

Lowdham  ... 

...1 

Midland  

131 

351 

Oil  nthnrpe 

ham 

Rutland 

Oakham 

2 

Manton  

...2 

Midland  

101 

8 

Gunthorpe  

,.ham 

Lincoln  

Gainsboro’ ., 

Blyton  

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin 

158 

Gunthwaite 

W.  R.  York... 

Penistone 

3 

Denby  Dale 

...2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

181* 

1080 

”77 

Onnfcnn 

pa 

Norfolk 

Cromer  .. 

5* 

Norwich  .... 

E.  Union  

131* 

915 

72 

Gunton^  

pa 

Suffolk  

Lowestoft 

...H 

Mutford  .... 

Norfolk  

150 

1072 

77 

Ounwa.llop 

ns 

Cornwall  ... 

Helston 

....5 

Plymouth.... 

..72 

S.  Devon  

319 

1429 

28  i 

Giiesac-e  All  Saints  na 

Corset 

Cranborne 

4 

Wimborne  ., 

,.8i 

L.  & S.  W 

123* 

2907 

477 

Gussage,  St. 

A lidrew 

t.l 

Corset  ... 

Cranborne 

...65 

Wimborne  ., 

..12 

L.  & S.  W 

127 

Gussage,  St. 
Mir.ha.el  

pa 

Corset  

Cranborne 

6 

Wimborne  ., 

,.9* 

L.  & S.  W 

124* 

2882 

302 

Ouston 

pa 

Kent  

Deal  

...65 

Dover  

...3 

S.  Eastern  

91 

1421 

400 

Guton 

ham 

Norfolk  ...  . 

Reepham  . . 

,.  ..3 

Norwich  .... 

..11 

E.  Union  

124* 

... 

Gnyhirn 

chap 

Cambridge 

Wisbeach 

M arch  

..5* 

E.  Counties 

93 

• •• 

Guys  Cliffe§  

Warwick  

Warwick  ... 

...H 

Leamington 

...2 

L.  & N.  W 

100 

... 

to  show  the  well,  before  whom,  on  their  approach,  the  question  was  to  be  asked 
aloud.  If  the  person  inquired  after  were  in  health,  the  water  was  instantly  to 
bubble ; if  sick,  to  be  suddenly  discoloured ; and,  if  dead,  to  remain  in  its  natural 
state.”  Borlase,  who  wrote  in  1749,  seems  to  speak  of  this  woman  as  though 
she  had  not  long  been  dead.  “She  was  supposed,”  says  he,  “ to  be  so  conver- 
sant with  the  mysteries  of  the  well,  that  she  was  daily  resorted  to  by  numbers 
of  persons,  who  wished  to  consult  its  oracular  waters,  and  have  their  curiosity 
satisfied,  particularly  as  to  goods  or  cattle  lost  or  stolen.” 


Gtjlval. 

The  oracu- 
lar well. 


Oliver 
Cromwell. 


* GUN  BY.  The  family  of  Massingberd,  of  Gunby,  possess  a curious  docu-  Patent  of 
ment,  a patent  of  baronetcy,  granted  by  Cromwell,  in  1658,  when  protector,  to  baronetcy 
Captain  Massingberd,  the  preamble  of  which  states  the  honour  to  be  conferred|s™nted  by 
“ as  well  for  his  faithfulness  and  good  affection  to  us  and  his  country,  as  for  his 
descent,  patrimony,  ample  estate,  and  ingenious  education  every  way  answera- 
ble; who,  out  of  a liberal  mind,  hath  undertaken  to  maintain  thirty  foot  soldiers 
in  our  dominion  of  Ireland,  for  three  whole  years.”  The  patent  bears  the  initials 
of  Oliver’s  Christian  name,  encircling  a good  likeness  of  him  in  a robe  of  ermine. 

Gunby  Hall,  the  residence  of  J.  H.  Holloway,  Esq.,  is  a fine  mansion  in  a beau- 
tiful park,  commanding  some  extensive  views  of  the  sea  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was  rebuilt  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century. 


f GUNNERTON.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  township  are  traces  of  a Roman 
entrenchment,  and  a large  barrow  called  Money-hill,  from  coins  having  been 
frequently  found  there. 


X GUNTON.  This  is  a small  parish,  containing  only  a few  houses,  besides 
the  handsome  and  spacious  mansion  called  Gunton  HalJ.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter,  is  a plain  edifice,  rebuilt  in  1700,  at  the  expense  of  James 
Boyce,  to  whose  memory  there  is  a mural  tablet. 


§ GUYS  CLIFFE.  This  hamlet  is  situated  in  a very  delightful  part  of  the 
country,  rendered  extremely  picturesque  by  the  windings  of  the  river  Avon.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  a neat  and  substantial  structure,  was 
founded  by  Richard  Beauchamp,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Here,  in  ancient 
times,  were  an  oratory,  and  a cell  for  a hermit ; and  here  the  lenowned  in  story,  QUy  jjarl  of 
Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  said  to  have  retired  after  his  duel  with  the  Danish  giant  Warwick. 
Colebrand.  On  the  cliff,  not  far  from  the  church,  is  a gigantic  figure,  cut  out  of 
the  massive  rock,  by  Richard  Beauchamp,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
exploits  of  his  ancestor,  Guy.  In  this  hamlet  is  a very  delightful  seat,  which 
was  visited  by  Henry  V.,  who  determined  to  found  two  chantries  here,  but  died 
before  he  could  carry  his  desire  into  effect.  The  old  chapel  remains,  and  by  it 
is  erected  a handsome  mansion,  with  grounds  not  extensive  but  very  beautiful. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Guyting  Grange  ham 
Guy  ting  Power  . 
Guyting  Temple  ...pa 
Guyzance,  or  Guy- 

sou  to 

Gwaenysgor*  .... 

Gwaralog  ham 

Gwastedinf to 

Gwehellog  ham 

Gwen-ddwr,  North 

and  South  

Gwennapt  pa 

Gwernafiuld to 

Gwernesney  

Gwern-Howel  ...ex. 

Gwernybwlch .to 

Gwersylt  to 

Gwestydd to 

Gwidre to 

Gwinear  pa 

Gwithian§  pa 

Gwnnws  pa 

Gwredog ex  pa 

Gwsaney  to 

Gwyddelwern  pa 


County. 


Gloucester  .. 
Gloucester  .. 
Gloucester  ., 

Northumb.  .. 

Flint  

Brecknock  .. 

Radnor 

Monmouth  .. 


Brecknock  .. 

Cornwall  

Flint  

Monmouth  .. 

Denbigh  

Montgomery 

Denbigh  

Montgomery 

Carmarthen.. 

Cornwall  

Cornwall  

Cardigan  

Anglesey  

Flint  

Merioneth  .. 


Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Stow 

....  6 

Addlestrop  ...84 

Oxford,  W.&W.  .. 

96 

Stow  

Addlestrop.... ,.9 

Oxford,  W.&W.  . 

964 

3380 

Winchcombe  44 

Addlestrop  ...94 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

97 

6180 

Alnwick  .... 

Acklington 2 

N.  Eastern  . ... 

308 

1332 

Rhyddlan... 

...44 

Prestatyn  3 

Chester  & Holyhd. 

1974 

791 

Builth  

•■•65 

Leominster  ...42 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

199 

66 

Rhayader  . 

5 

Ludlow 36 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

204 

Usk  

2 

Little  Mill 6 

Newport  & Herefd. 

1744 

2819 

Builth  

...5  a 

Hereford  33 

Glo’ster  & Herefd ... 

177 

8262 

Redruth .... 

Plymouth 58 

S.  Devon  

305 

6565 

Mold  

...1| 

Mold  14 

Chest.  & Mold 

193 

Usk  

Little  Mill 6 

Newport  & Herefd. 

1744 

543 

Llanrwst.,,. 

Llangollen  R.  32 

Shrews.  & Chester.. 

209 

728 

Machynlleth  10 

Marsh  Brook  41 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

211 

Gresford .... 

Wrexham  3 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

188 

1654 

Newtown  .. 

2 

Marsh  Brook  23 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

193 

Llangadock 

...7 

Llandilo  14 

Llanellv  

260 

St.  Ives 

...6* 

Plymouth 66 

S.  Devon  

313 

4611 

St.  Ives 

...74 

Plymouth 67 

S.  Devon  

314 

2633 

Treearon 

8 

Carmarthen. . .42 

S.  Wales  

287 

17959 

Llanrehymedd  2 

Valley 104 

Chester  & Holyhd... 

270 

936 

Mold  

Mold 24 

Chester  & Mold 

194 

Corwen 

Llangollen  R.  17 

Shrews.  & Chester  ..1 

194 

9127 

Pop. 


525 

213 

378 

53 

478 

324 

503 

10465 

1002 

53 

91 

586 

1205 


2635 

629 

1173 

42 

295 

1660 


* GWAENYSGOR.  This  large  parish  is  situated  in  a very  elevated  part  ot 
the  county,  and  the  vicinity  abounds  in  lead  and  coal.  The  register,  preserved 
in  the  church  here,  is  considered  very  curious,  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity. 

f GWASTEDIN.  This  township  is  situated  near  Lly  Gwyn,  and  the  Dulas 
river.  Here  is  a cairn  of  unusual  size  on  the  summit  of  Gwastedin-hill. 


Great  tin 
mine. 


t GWENNAP.  This  parish  derives  its  name  from  the  female  saint  Wenap,  or 
Wenepe.  The  great  Poldice  tin  mine  is  situated  here.  It  is  said  to  have  afforded 
employment  for  from  800  to  1,000  men,  during  a period  of  forty  years.  At  St. 
Daye,  in  this  parish,  the  manor  of  which  is  now  in  severalties,  there  used  to  be  a 
chapel,  the  tower  of  which  was  taken  down  not  long  before  the  year  1780;  but 
no  remains  thereof  are  now  visible.  According  to  Norden,  this  chapel  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Trinity.  “ In  times  past,”  says  he,  “ men  and  women  from  far  came 
to  it  in  pilgrimage : the  resort  was  so  great  that  it  grew  to  a kind  of  market,  and 
continueth  a market  to  this  day,  without  further  charter.”  A Saturday’s  market, 
for  butchers’  meat  and  other  provisions,  was  established  here  some  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Williams,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  miners. 


Land  lost  by 
the  influx 
of  the  sand. 


§ GWITHIAN.  This  parish  is  situated  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  the  east 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Pen  with.  “ A considerable  portion  of  the  parishes  of 
Gwythian  and  Phillack,”  observe  Messrs.  Lysons,  u is  covered  with  sandhills, 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  the  sea  side  by  hurricanes,  pro- 
bably at  a remote  period ; and  we  are  informed,  that  among  the  Arundell  papers 
there  is  mention  of  such  an  event  having  happened  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
disproportionate  high  valuation  of  the  rectory  of  Gwithian,  in  the  Old  Valors, 
when  compared  with  that  of  other  parishes,  which  were  then  rated  much  lower 
though  now  of  very  superior  value,  affords  a very  probable  conjecture  that  much 
land  has  been  lost  by  the  influx  of  the  sand.  It  is  known  by  oral  tradition,  that 
whole  farms  have  been  overwhelmed  at  a period  not  very  remote ; in  particular 
that  the  barton  of  Upton,  one  of  the  principal  farms  in  Gwithian,  was  thus  over- 
whelmed, and  the  farm-house  nearly  buried  in  one  night,  the  family  being  obliged 
to  make  their  escape  from  the  chamber  windows.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  ruins  of  this  house,  which  had  never  been  seen  by  the  oldest  man  living, 
wrere  again  exposed  to  view  by  the  shifting  of  the  sands  in  the  winter  of  1808-9. 
Two  fields  were  also  lost  at  Gwithian,  within  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants, 
having  been  buried  with  sand  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  The  church-town  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the  timely  exertions  of 
the  churchwardens,  who,  with  all  possible  expedition,  caused  large  plantations 
to  be  made  of  a species  of  rush,  which  grows  abundantly  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  by  the  rapid  progress  of  its  long  fibrous  roots,  affords  the  only  known  method 
of  checking  the  progress  of  the  sands.  In  this  parish  is  an  extensive  earthwork, 
called  Trevarnon  Rounds ; it  is  a moat  and  rampart,  with  advanced  work,  which 
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Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Gwydir*  

Carnarvon  ... 

Llanrwst 

Conway  114 

Chester  & Holyhd. 

234 

7621 

382 

Gwyndu  

Anglesey  

Llnrchymedd  34 

Ty  Croes 6 

Chester  & Holyhd. 

260 

Gwynfe  Quarter- 

T?a,eh  

vil 

Carmarthen... 

Llangadock 

...1 

Llandilo 7 

Llanelly  

253 

1315 

Gwynfil 

..to 

Cardigan  

Tregaron  .... 

Carmarthen... 32 

S.  Wales  

277 

1522 

375 

Gwytherint  

Denbigh  

Llanrwst 

,...6 

Abergele  14 

Chester  & Holyhd... 

2264 

6117 

435 

Gwythla,  

to 

Radnor 

Radnor 

Leominster  ...21 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

178 

Gyffylliogt  

.pa 

Denbigh  

Ruthin 

..44 

Mold  15 

Chester  & Mold 

207 

6652 

609 

Gyffin§ 

Carnarvon  ... 

Conwav  

Conwav  4 

Chester  & Holyhd... 

223 

3705 

673 

seems  to  have  been  occupied  in  times  not  very  remote,  a cannon  shot  having  been 
dug  up  within  its  site,  some  years  ago,  by  some  labourers.  The  site  of  Conarton 
manor,  which  anciently  gave  name  to  the  parish,  was  formerly  occupied,  according 
to  tradition,  by  an  extensive  town,  which  had  two  parish  churches.  This  town 
is  supposed  to  have  been  what  Leland  calls  Nikenor,  which  he  thus  mentions  : — 
“ Nikenor,  a two  miles  from  Rivyer,  sumtvme  a great  towne,  now  gone ; two 
parock  chirches  yet  seene,  a good  deale  several  on  from  the  other,  sumtyme  in 
the  towne,  but  it  is  now  commonly  taken  to  be  in  St.  Guivians  paroch.”  Prior 
to  the  Conquest,  the  manor  of  Conarton  belonged,  as  parcel  of  the  honour  of 
Gloucester,  to  Brictric,  a Saxon.  King  William  gave  it  to  Alan,  Earl  of  Britany, 
but  it  was  subsequently  resumed  by  the  crown,  and  settled  on  Queen  Maud.  It 
passed  through  several  possessors  into  the  Arundell  family,  and  was  purchased 
of  Lord  Arundell  by  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins.  The  manor  of  Godreny,  formerly 
in  the  Arundells,  now  belongs  to  Lord  De  Dunstanville. 


Gwithiax. 


Disappear- 
ance of  a 
large  town. 


* GWYD1R.  In  this  township,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Conway, 
are  the  ancient  mansions  called  Upper  and  Lower  Gwydir,  built  by  the  Wynnes, 
the  descendants  of  Sir  John  Wynne,  whose  biography  forms  an  interesting  and 
valuable  addition  to  Cambrian  history.  These  old  mansions,  and  the  estates 
which  accompany  them,  are  now  vested  in  the  family  of  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Eresby. 

f GWYTHERIN.  This  is  a small  hamlet,  situated  in  a very  mountainous 
district.  It  is  supposed  that  a nunnery  existed  here  in  the  early  ages. 

J GYFFYLLIOG,  or  Cylfyliog.  This  parish  is  situated  among  the  mountains, 
and  on  the  banks  of  a rivulet  which  derives  its  name  from  the  parish,  and  con- 
tributes its  waters  to  swell  those  of  the  river  Clwyd. 

§ GYFFIN.  This  parish  is  situated  upon  a rivulet  of  the  same  name,  which 
falls  into  the  Conway,  close  by  the  old  castle.  The  church  stands  most  pictu- 
resquely in  a sequestered  glen.  There  is  a charity-school  here,  towards  which 
Dean  Jones  bequeathed  £100.  A desperate  battle  was  fought  at  this  place  in  Battle 
880,  between  Anarawd,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Edward,  Duke  of  Mercia,  in  foushthere. 
which  the  former  was  victorious. 
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Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Gade*  

Geltf 

Gipping  

Glasslyn  

G leant  

Graine§ 

Granta,  or  Cam|j 

Buckingham  ... 
Cumberland  ... 

Suffolk  

Plenlimmon  ... 

Cambridge  

Kent  

Bedford 

Colne. 

Irving. 

Orwell. 

Severn. 

Welland. 

Medway. 

Ouse. 

Graylin 

Greatalf  

Greata  

Guash  

Gwynedd** 

Gwynue  

Plenlimmon  ... 
Cumberland  ... 

Yorkshire 

Leicester  

Snowdon  

Pembroke 

Severn. 

Bane. 

Tees. 

Welland. 

Bay  of  Cardigan 
Sea. 

* GADE.  The  Gade  rises  on  the  borders  of  Buckinghamshire  ; and,  flowing 
to  the  south,  gives  name  to  the  villages  of  Little  and  Great  Gaddesden ; thence 
proceeding  by  Hemel-Hempstead,  it  is  joined,  near  Two-waters,  by  the  Bulbourne, 
which  rises  near  Penlev  Hall,  to  the  east  of  Tring,  and  flows  past  Berkhampstead 
in  a south-easterly  direction.  The  Gade,  thus  enlarged,  runs  to  the  east  of 
King’s  Langley,  and  flowing  through  the  Grove  and  Cashiobury-parks,  inclines 
to  the  south-east ; and  near  Rickmansworth,  falls  into  the  Colne,  having  pre- 
viously received  the  waters  of  the  Chesham,  from  the  adjoining  county  of 
Buckingham. 


Plows 

through 

Cashiobury- 

park. 


Deep  glen. 


t GELT.  The  Gelt  rises  on  Croglin-fell ; and  having  passed  through  Gelts- 
dale-forest,  it  issues  from  the  fells  below  Castle-carrock ; and  having  its  current 
swelled  by  Castle-carrock-beck,  and  the  brook  which  flows  from  Talkintarn,  it 
continues  its  rapid  progress  till  it  falls  into  the  Irving,  near  Edmund  Castle.  The 
channel  of  the  Gelt  is  a deep  narrow  glen,  bounded  with  rocks,  over  the  frag- 
ments of  which  the  water  pursues  its  course  with  headlong  fury. 


X GLEAN.  This  river  traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  the  little  county  of  Rut- 
land, pursuing  nearly  the  same  line  as  the  Welland,  which  it  joins  in  the  fens, 
at  the  extremity  of  its  course.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a few  woods, 
and  the  extensive  domain  of  Grimsthorpe  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Willoughby 
D’Eresby,  which  one  branch  of  it  contributes  greatly  to  adorn. 

§ GRAINE.  This  small  river  forms  the  marshy  tract  called  the  Isle  of  Graine, 
opposite  to  Sheerness. 


Passes  by 
the  colleges 
of  Cam- 
bridge. 


||  GRANT  A,  or  Cam.  The  Granta,  or  Cam,  has  three  branches,  the  chief  of 
which  rises  near  Ashwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  enters  this  county  to  the  west 
of  Gilden  Morden;  thence  flowing  to  the  north-east,  it  is  increased  by  the  waters 
of  several  rivulets  ; and  near  Granchester,  has  its  current  still  further  enlarged 
by  the  junction  of  its  sister  streams,  which  flow  into  this  county  from  Essex. 
Hence,  taking  a northerly  course,  the  Cam  glides  through  the  walks  of  the  prin- 
cipal colleges  at  Cambridge,  and  after  passing  several  villages,  falls  into  the  Ouse 
at  Harrimere,  in  the  parish  of  Streatham.  The  Cam  is  supposed  to  be  so  called 
from  its  winding  course,  the  British  word  Cam  signifying  crooked ; a river  in 
Cornwall,  that  is  remarkable  for  its  irregularity,  is  called  the  Camel. 


% GREAT  A.  The  Greata  is  formed  by  the  junction"of  the  two  little  rivers 
Glendera-maken  and  Bure.  The  former  derives  its  origin  from  Threlkeld-tarn, 
on  Saddleback,  and  winding  round  Souter-fell,  flows  through  the  narrow  vale  of 
Grisdale  and  Threlkeld,  and  having  received  supplies  from  the  various  streams 
which  issue  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  unites  with  the  Bure  below 
Threlkeld. 

**  GWYNEDD.  This  river  rises  under  the  southern  lease  of  Snowdon,  and 
passes,  with  great  rapidity,  through  that  wild  district,  by  the  poor  hamlet  of 
Bethkelert,  cleaves  its  way  between  the  stupendous  rocks  and  mountains  which 
separate  the  counties  of  Caernarvon  and  Merioneth,  precipitating  itself  in  a suc- 
Bridge  of  cession  of  falls,  where  the  singular  bridge  called  Port  Aberglasslyn  crosses  it, 
glasslyn  over  which  is  the  only  road  practicable  in  this  rough  district. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Habberley  pa 

Habergham-Eaves  to 
Habrougli,  or  Har- 

brough pa 

Habton,  Great  to 

Habton,  Little  to 

Haccombe* pa 

Haceonby  pa 

Salop 

Lancaster  ... 

Lincoln  

N.  R.  York  ... 
N.R.  York  ... 

Devon  

Lincoln 

Shrewsbury  ...9 
Burnley  2 

Gt.  Grimsby  8? 
New  Malton  ...5 

Pickering  6 

Ohudleigh  9 

Bourn  3$ 

Condo  ver 6* 

Burnley 2 

Habrough  

Amotherby  ...2 
Amotherby  ...2 
Newtn  Bushl  2* 
Corby  8 

Haceby pa 

Hachestont pa 

Hackensall  to 

Hackford pa 

H ack  f ord-by-Reep- 
ham  pa 

Lincoln  

Suffolk  

Lancaster  ... 
Norfolk  

Norfolk 

Folkingham  ...4 
Framlingham  4 

Garstang  12 

H high  am 2* 

Reepham  * 

Grantham 9 

Ipswich 15 

Fleetwood  ...2$ 
Wymondham  4* 

Elmham 7 

HackforthJ to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Bedale 5 

Bedale  5 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

165* 

795 

144 

E.  Lancashire 

219 

4007 

123:16 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

162* 

2750 

368 

N.  Eastern  

218* 

1700 

181 

N.  Eastern  

218* 

444 

58 

S.  Devon  

216* 

363 

17 

Gt.  Northern 

105 

3220 

454 

Gt.  Northern 

114 

705 

79 

E.  Union  

83 

1726 

510 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

232* 

Norfolk 

120* 

754 

255 

Norfolk  

138* 

754  i 

712 

N.  Eastern  

234 

1264 

145 

* HACCOMBE.  The  parish  of  Haccombe  has  long  been  a possession  of  the 
Carew  family,  to  whom  it  descended  from  its  ancient  Lords  de  Haccombe.  Pol- 
whele  observes  that  it  “ enjoys  some  very  extraordinary  privileges.  It  is  not 
included  in  any  hundred ; no  officer,  either  civil  or  military,  hath  a right  to  take 
cognizance  of  any  proceeding  in  this  parish;  and,  by  a royal  grant  from  the 
crown,  it  was  exempted  from  all  duties  and  taxes,  in  consequence  of  some  noble 
services  done  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Carews.”  Prince  remarks  that  Haccombe  is 
the  smallest  parish  in  England,  as  to  the  number  of  dwellings,  which  are  two 
only,  the  mansion-house  and  the  parsonage.  In  the  year  1804  the  overseer 
observed  as  follows: — “Haccombe  is  a peculiar  parish,  seldom  subject  to  paro- 
chial expenses.  It  contains  but  a very  few  acres  of  land,  and  only  two  inhabited 
houses.  There  was  nothing  collected  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  1803; 
but  the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings  was  expended  upon  the  church  by  Sir  T.  Carew, 
Bart.,  who  always  repairs  the  church  at  his  own  cost.”  The  population  returns, 
in  the  year  1811,  for  Haccombe,  was  one  house,  and  one  family,  composed  of  five 
males  and  eight  females.  Since  the  time  of  Prince,  the  ancient  manor-house  has 
been  taken  down,  and  a new  one  erected,  by  Sir  T.  Carew.  The  present  edifice 
is  a plain  building,  standing  at  the  foot  of  an  easy  descent,  and  near  the  church, 
against  the  door  of  which  two  horse-shoes  are  fastened,  to  commemorate  the 


The 

smallest 
parish  in 
England. 


achievement  of  one  of  the  Carews,  who  won  a wager  of  a manor  of  land,  by 
swimming  his  horse  a considerable  way  into  the  sea.  It  contains  various  monu-  Carew 
ments  of  the  Haccombe  and  Carew  families  ; and  a quaintly  pretty  inscription  to  family. 
Thomas  Carew,  Esq.,  and  Anne,  his  wife,  who  died  in  December,  1666,  within 
tv/o  days  of  each  other. 


f HACHESTON.  [Fairs,  Nov.  13,  toys,  pedlery. 


X H ACKFORTH,  or  Hackford.  In  this  parish  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  successively 
Bishop  of  London  and  Durham,  was  born,  about  1174.  He  was  the  natural  son 
of  a gentleman  of  the  same  name,  who  sent  him  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  whence 
he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  King’s  Hall,  now 
Trinity  College.  He  next  proceeded  to  Padua,  where  he  took  the  degree  ofj 
doctor  of  laws,  and  on  his  return  was  made  vicar-general  to  Archbishop  WarliamJ 
obtaing  various  preferments,  until,  in  1516,  he  wras  appointed  master  of  the  rolls J 
The  same  year  he  wras  sent  ambassador,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Thomas  More, 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  then  at  Brussels,  during  which  mission  he  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  Erasmus.  In  1522  he  wfas  made  Bishop  of  London,  and 
the  following  year  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  In  1527  he  attended 
Wolsey  in  an  embassy  to  France ; and  he  was  also  one  of  the  ministers  appointed 
to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  In  1530  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of| 
Durham,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he  concurred  in  most  of  the  pro- 
ceedings adopted  by  that  self-willed  monarch  for  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
Under  Edward  VI.  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  remained  a prisoner  in 


Cuthbert 
Tunstall, 
Bishop  of 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Hackington,  or  St. 

Stephen’s*  pa 

Ilacklestone ti 

Haokleton  ham 

Hacknessf  pa 

HackneyJ  pa 

Hack  thorn pa 

Hackthorpe ham 

Kent  

Wilts 

N orthampton 
N.  R York  ... 

Middlesex 

Lincoln 

Westmorland  1 

Canterbury  ...1 

Amesbury  6 

Northampton  5^ 
Scarborough  ...6 

Bow 3 

Sin  Hand  6? 

Ishap  5 

Canterbury  ...$ 

Andover  16 

Roade  5* 

Scarborough  ...6 

Hackney  

Lincoln  8 

Clifton 2 

S.  Eastern  

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Eastern  

North  London  

Midland  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

8H 

82 

65£ 

233 

65 

144 

280 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 


1984 


9857 

3290 


Pop. 


532 

497 


53589 

258 


Image  of 
St.  Stephen, 


Hack-  the  Tower  until  the  accession  of  Mary,  when  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric 

fokth.  jje  con(jucted  himself  with  great  moderation  in  this  sanguinary  reign,  to  the 

Protestants  in  his  diocese,  a deportment  that  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
Mary  and  her  council.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  resolutely  refused  the 
oath  of  supremacy ; and  was  again  deprived  and  committed  to  the  custody  of 
| Archbishop  Parker,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and  under  whose  roof 
he  died,  November  18,  1559.  This  able  prelate  was  uncle  to  the  celebrated 
: Bernard  Gilpin,  who  supplied  many  curious  particulars  of  his  conduct  and 
deportment,  which  exhibit  him  as  much  of  a courtier,  but  possessed  of  sense  and 
His  sermons  humanity,  Several  sermons  and  theological  tracts  of  his  were  published  in  his 
lifetime,  and  many  of  his  letters  and  papers  will  be  found  in  Burnet’s  “ History 
of  the  Reformation,”  Strype’s  “Memorials,”  Collier’s  “Church  History,”  and 
Lodge’s  “ Illustrations.” 

* H ACKINGTON,  or  St.  Stephen’s.  In  this  parish  a college  was  begun  to  be 
built  for  secular  priests,  by  Archbishop  Baldwin,  but  the  chapel  was  razed  to  the 
ground  by  order  of  the  pope,  a short  time  after  it  was  erected.  St.  Stephen’s 
Church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  a tower  surmounted  by  a low  spire 
at  the  west  end.  The  principal  part  was  erected  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  name  of  St.  Stephen’s  was  given  to  the  village  from  an  image  of 
that  saint  having  graced  the  church,  which  was  much  visited  by  pilgrims  on 
account  of  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  invested. 
The  south  cross  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  lord  of  the  manor,  who  lies 
buried  here  in  a large  vault  made  during  his  lifetime,  and  who  endowed  St. 
Stephen’s  Almshouses,  for  the  benefit  of  six  aged  persons,  available  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  with  £5  per  annum. 

| f HACKNESS.  Hackness,  a small  village,  romantically  situated  six  miles 
nearly  westward  from  Scarborough,  occupies  a small  valley,  from  which  branch 
| several  others  in  various  directions,  for  the  most  part  wooded  to  the  very  summit 
of  the  eminences  by  which  they  are  formed.  In  this  delightful  spot  St.  Hilda, 
jthe  foundress  of  Whitby  Abbey,  instituted  a nunnery,  to  which  she  gave  the 
name  of  Hactenus,  now  corrupted  by  the  vulgar  into  Hackness;  and  this  foun- 
dation, having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danish  invasion,  was  re-established  by 
William  de  Percy,  during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  who  gave  to  it  a large 
addition  of  revenue.  In  1696  the  lordship  of  Hackness  was  purchased  by  John 
Vanden  Bempode,  a Dutchman,  and  from  him  descended  to  the  family  of  the 
Johnstones.  The  elegant  mansion,  built  by  Sir  R.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  extensive  and  beautiful  gardens,  which  are  not  only 
laid  out  in  the  most  attractive  taste,  but  afford  some  of  the  most  romantic  and 
delightful  prospects  in  nature.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Peter  is  a very  ancient 
structure.  The  river  Derwent  glides  in  a peaceful  stream  past  the  village. 

I HACKNEY,  the  extensive  boudaries  and  the  increasing  population 
of  which  renders  its  primitive  appellation  of  village  no  longer  applicable,  is 
seated  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Lea,  about  three  miles  from  the  metropolis, 
within  the  parliamentary  division  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  in  the  hundred  of 
Ossulston,  in  Middlesex.  Formerly  it  was  celebrated  for  the  numerous  resi- 
dences of  the  nobility,  who  were  attracted  thither  by  the  salubrity  and  beauty  of 
the  situation;  and  although  the  aristocracy  have  emigrated  to  the  western 
suburbs,  Hackney  is  still  a favourite  site  for  the  mansions  of  our  merchant 
princes.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  place  is  in  an  ancient  record,  dated  37 
Hen.  III.  (1252),  where  it  is  called  Hakeneye ; it  is  again  named  in  the  20th 
year  of  Edward  I.,  and  Edward  IV.  granted  a patent  in  the  18th  year  of  his 
reign  to  found  a guild  in  the  church  of  Hackney  to  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the 


Nunnery 
founded  by 
St.  Hilda. 


Once  the 
residence  of 
the  nobility. 
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Virgin  Mary.  By  this  sovereign  the  manor  was  granted  to  Thomas,  Lord 
Wentworth.  The  parish  now  bears  the  designation  of  St.  John  at  Hackney; 
and  a tradition,  which  has  but  slender  foundation,  represents  that  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  had  a house  in  Church-street,  and  other  property  here.  In 
some  old  documents  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London  it  is  thus  styled,  Ecclesia 
Parochalis  S.  Augustin  de  Hackney.  The  parish  is  in  circumference  eleven  miles, 
six  furlongs  and  eight  perches.  It  extends,  from  Cambridge  Heath  to  Stamford 
Hill,  about  three  miles  and  a half  in  a straight  line  from  north  to  south.  Its  cir- 
cumference, beginning  from  Cambridge-heath,  reaches  to  Hackney  Wick  and 
Temple  Mills,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  parishes  of  Stratford-le-Bow 
and  West  Ham.  From  Temple-mills  it  stretches  along  the  river  Lea  to  Lea- 
bridge  and  the  tile-kilns  below  Stamford-hill,  Low  Layton  and  Walthamstow, 
Essex,  bounding  it  on  the  north-east.  It  extends  from  Stamford-hill,  along  the 
London-road  through  Stoke  Newington  and  Kingsland,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tottenham,  on  the  west  by  Stoke  Newington  and  Islington,  and  on  the 
south  by  Bethnal-green  and  Shoreditch.  The  principal  hamlets  in  this  parish 
are  Upper  and  Lower  Clapton,  Homerton,  Dorleston  or  Dalston,  Shacklewell, 
Kingsland  and  that  part  of  Stoke  Newington  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
high  road.  According  to  a survey  made  in  1765,  there  are  3,227  acres  1 rood 
and  3 perches  of  land  (including  the  marsh,  which  contains  265  acres)  in  Hack- 
ney, that  part  which  is  under  cultivation  decreasing  daily,  owing  to  the  extensive 
building  operations  of  which  the  neighbourhood  is  the  scene.  Still  the  agreeable 
character  of  the  place  has  not  been  marred  by  the  builders,  and  there  are  few 
localities  so  near  town  where  such  pleasant  gardens  are  to  be  found,  and  where 
vegetation  is  so  prosperous.  Hackney,  indeed,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
attractive  nursery  grounds,  and  the  park  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  is 
indebted  to  it  for  some  of  its  choicest  plants.  The  soil  is  composed  of  gravel, 
loam,  and  clay,  and  a considerable  portion  of  brick  earth  of  so  valuable  a quality 
that  as  much  as  £300  an  acre  has  been  paid  for  permission  to  work  it.  The  air 
is  proverbially  w holesome,  for  there  are  no  bogs  or  standing  waters  to  pollute  it 
with  miasma,  so  fertile  a source,  in  less  favoured  localities,  of  pestilence  and 
mortality.  The  only  historical  event  connected  with  the  village,  occurring  in 
our  national  annals,  is  the  assembling  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  adhe- 
rents in  arms,  against  Richard  II.,  when  they  remained  here  to  await  the  return 
of  a deputation  sent  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  king.  Both  the  Knights 
Templars  and  the  Hospitallers  anciently  had  property  here.  To  the  former 
belonged  the  Temple-mills,  a little  to  the  south  of  Lea-bridge,  which,  several 
years  ago,  were  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sheet  lead ; and  in  Wells-street  was 
a building,  nowr  destroyed,  called  St.  John’s-palace,  having  been  a residence  of 
the  prior  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  a water-mill  was  erected  on  Hackney-marsh,  for  practising  a method 
of  boring  guns,  discovered  by  Prince  Rupert;  and  on  his  death  the  establish- 
ment was  ruined,  as  he  neglected  to  divulge  the  peculiar  process  which  he  had 
invented.  The  principal  manufactures  carried  on  here  in  more  modern  times, 
have  been  those  of  crape,  silk,  calico-printing,  calendering,  and  colour-making. 
Hackney  had  a considerable  reputation  for  its  wells  and  streams.  Well-street 
is  indebted  for  its  name  to  the  Churchfield  Well;  Shacklewell  also  is  called  after 
a well  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  there  is  a spring  on  the  Downs  perpetually 
flowing,  and  w'hich,  it  is  said,  is  never  frozen  over.  Once  there  was  a chalybeate 
spring,  in  the  direction  of  Dalston  from  Church-street : but  it  has  fallen  into 
desuetude,  in  common  with  other  mineral  waters  near  London,  invalids  fancying 
that  they  cannot  find  health-giving  streams  nearer  than  Tunbridge  Wells,  Scar- 
borough, Harrogate,  and  other  far-famed  but  remote  spas.  Formerly  there  was 
a celebrated  spring  of  sparkling  and  pure  water  close  by  the  old  church-yard, 
which  supplied  the  inhabitants,  and  which  in  the  coldest  weather  was  never 
congealed.  For  more  than  a hundred  years  a brick  building  or  screen  protected 
this  well.  In  the  year  1837,  the  well-house  being  in  a ruinous  condition,  we  are 
told,  by  a local  historian,  that  the  churchwardens  considered  it  more  economical 
to  take  it  down  than  to  repair  it,  and  to  substitute  an  iron  pump.  Upwards  of 
a century  back  the  lord  of  the  manor  granted  a lease  to  a company  for  sixty-one 
years  of  the  water-works  at  Lea-bridge.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  a new 
lease  was  obtained  by  a private  individual,  by  wrhom  it  was  sold,  together  w ith 
the  freehold  premises,  to  the  East  London  Water  Works  Company  in  1829.  Ten 
years  later,  the  company  bought  the  Hackney  Water  Works,  and  erected  pre- 
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Haddenham* 

pa 

Buckingham 
Cambridge  ... 
Lincoln  

Thame 

...3 

Aylesbury 6$ 

L.  & N.  W 

50 

3150 

170.3 

2118 

Haddenhamf 

.pa 

Ely 

.6^ 

Ely  7 

E.  Counties 

79 

8912 

Haddington 

to 

Lincoln 

.74 

Thorpe  24 

Midland  

133 

910 

125 

Iladdisooet 

na 

Norfolk 

Beccles  

..5 

Haddiscoe  Jn  14 

Norfolk  

1424 

1784 

2071 

420 

Haddlesey,  East  ham 

W.  R.  York ... 

Selby 

.5* 

Whitley  Bdg  3? 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

Haddlesey,  West  .. 

.to 

W.  R.  York... 

Selby  

Whitley  Bdg  34 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

1784 

1160 

222 

Haddon  

pa 

Huntingdon 

Northampton 

Peterborough 

Northampton 

7 

Overton  3| 

L.  & N.  W 

83 

1214 

126 

Haddon,  East 

7* 

Crick  5 

L.  & N.  W 

80 

2572 

650 

Haddon,  Over  and 
Nether§ 

to 

Derby 

Bakewell 

..2 

Rowslev 5 

Midland  

159 

235 

Haddon,  West  

Hadfield  

pa 

Northampton 
Derby 

Daventry  

Glossop  

.74 

..2 

Crick 34  L.  & N.  W 

Hadfield  IManch.,Shef.,&Lin. 

784 

191 

2900 

... 

989 

1989 

Hackney. 

Water 

works. 


Interesting 
records  of 
the  parish 
register. 


mises  and  machinery  at  Lea  Bridge.  An  assertion  having  been  made  that  by 
its  contact  with  the  Thames  the  water  of  the  Lea  w'as  rendered  impure,  the 
company  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  empowering  them  to  change  the  source 
of  supply,  and  at  an  outlay  of  about  £8,000,  formed  reservoirs  and  a canal  in 
Hackney-marsh,  with  the  object  of  conducting  the  water  from  a part  of  the 
River  Lea  over  which  the  Thames  had  no  tidal  influence.  The  water  raised  by 
this  Company  at  Old  Ford  is  Lea  Water  only,  and  from  this  source  the  parish 
of  Hackney  is  supplied  to  a considerable  extent.  One  exception  to  the  general 
purity  of  the  waters  in  this  district  is  Hackney  Brook,  which,  though  till  very 
lately  an  intolerable  nuisance,  is  fabled  to  have  been  once  upon  a time  a trout 
stream,  pellucid  as  crystal.  The  mother  church  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, was  pulled  down  in  1798,  except  the  tower  and  the  Rowe  chapel.  The 
vicarage  was  held  by  Sancroft,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  new 
church  wras  consecrated,  July  15,  1797.  This  now  rather  unfashionable  suburb  of 
London  was  long  the  residence  of  the  noble  families  of  Vere,  Rich,  Zouch, 
Brooke  and  Rowre.  It  wras  famous  at  one  time  for  its  great  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-house, of  which  Philip  Nye,  Adoniram  Byefield,  and  Matthew  Henry  were 
preachers.  It  was  also  remarkable  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  ladies’ 
schools,  and  its  noble  nursery  grounds,  known  beyond  the  limits  of  London,  as 
Loddige’s  nursery  grounds.  The  parish  register  records  here  the  baptism  of 
Dr.  South,  the  great  preacher,  1634 ; the  marriage  of  Fairfax,  the  parliamentary 
general  (June  20, 1637,  and  the  burial  of  Owen  Rowe,  the  Regicide)  Dec.  27,  1661. 
The  usurious  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  twice  mentioned  by  Pope,  lived  at  a large 
house  at  the  top  of  the  town,  the  site  of  which  is  still  called  Ward’s  corner. 
Strype,  the  historian,  was  lecturer  at  Hackney  from  1689,  to  1724,  and  died  at 
Hackney  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  during  the  summer  of  1737.  Considerable 
plantations  of  water-cresses  are  here  formed  for  the  supply  of  the  London 
market.  There  are  several  local  charities  situated  here.  In  the  Manor  Road, 
South  Hackney,  is  the  Goldsmiths’  and  Jewellers’  Asylum,  a neat  building  in 
the  Tudor  style,  finished  in  1854. 


Ancient 

church. 


* HADDENHAM,  or  Haddingham.  The  church  here  is  a large  and  ancient 
structure;  built  in  the  Norman  style,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  There 
are  two  mineral  springs  in  this  parish.  A charity  left  by  George  Franklin,  Esq., 
of  the  original  value  of  £50,  is  distributed  yearly  in  bread  to  the  poorest  inha- 
bitants. 


Lofty  spire. 


f HADDENHAM.  This  was  formerly  a market-town,  but  has  long  fallen 
into  decay.  The  manor  of  Haddenham  was  anciently  granted  to  the  prior  and 
convent  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rochester.  A chapel  formerly  stood  here,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  no  remains  of  it  are  now  visible.  The  church  is  a large 
Gothic  structure,  about  three  centuries  old,  and  standing  on  a slight  declivity. 
It  has  a lofty  spire,  which  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  round.  The  Earl  of 
Hardwicke  is  lord  of  the  manor. 


X HADDISCOE.  The  church  belonging  to  this  pleasant  village  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  and  is  a picturesque,  ancient  structure,  with  a round  tower.  The 
The  interior  contains  several  interesting  tablets  and  inscriptions  associated  with  the 

Grimmer  Grimmer  family.  The  hall  and  the  manor-house  are  pleasantly  situated,  com- 
tamxly.  manding  fine  prospects,  and  the  Lowestoft  branch  of  the  Norfolk  railway  has  a 
station  here. 


§ HADDON.  Over,  or  Upper  Haddon,  is  a romantic  village,  situated  on  a 
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Hadham,  Great  or 

Much*  pa 

Hadham,  Little pa 

Hadleighf  pa 

Hadleigh ham 

HadleighJ  ...  m.t  & pa 

Hadley  ti 

Hadley to 

Hadley,  or  Monken 

Hadley§  pa 

Had  low  pa 

Hadnall  chap 

Hadsor pa 

Hadspen  to 


Hertford  . 
Hertford  . 
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Suffolk  .... 
Suffolk  .... 

Berks 

Salop 

Middlesex. 
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Ware 6| 

Bhp  Stortfd  ...5 
Bhp  Stortfd.. .31 

E.  Counties 

sn 

36 

4457 

1264 

Bishop  Stortfd  3 

E.  Counties 

3068 

878 

Rayleigh  2£ 

Boxford  1 

Benfleet 2 

Hadleigh  3 

London  & Southend 
E.  Union  

37 

73 

2679 

412 

Bildeston  5 

Hadleigh 

E.  Union  

70 

4288 

3716 

Lambourn 2 

Hungerford  ...6 
Hadley 

Gt.  Western  

67 

244 

Wellington  ...1| 

Shropshire  Union... 

150 

Chip.  Barnet  ...\ 

Barnet  

Gt.  Northern 

10t 

2530 

1003 

Tunbridge  ...3? 
Shrewsbury  ...5 

Tunbridge 4 

S.  Eastern 

45 

5856 

2395 

Shrewsbury  ...5 

Bmgm.  & Shrews.... 

160 

416 

Worcester  8 

Droitwich 1 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

126 

940 

194 

Castle  Cary  ...1 

Frome  14 

Gt.  Western  

129 

229 

rocky  eminence,  chiefly  distinguished  by  Haddon  Hall,  the  ancient  baronial 
mansion  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  is  lord  of  the  manor.  ( See 
“ Bake  well.”) 


Haddon. 


* HADHAM.  This  is  a very  ancient  place.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew,  is  a very  handsome  and  commodious  building,  with  a tower  surmounted 
by  a spire.  The  site  of  the  ancient  palace  is  now  occupied  by  the  Hadham 
Palace  Lunatic  Asylum. 


Site  of  a 
palace  now 
a lunatic 
asylum. 


f HADLEIGH.  An  ancient  town,  formerly  of  some  importance,  and  having 
a market,  which  was  granted  in  1452,  but  has  some  years  been  obsolete.  The 
church  is  an  old  building  in  the  lancet  style.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a castle, 
built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 


J HADLEIGH.  This  is  now  a large  market-town,  that  the  railway  has 
brought  into  some  importance.  It  is  on  the  river  Brett,  which  is,  however,  not 
navigable.  Formerly  the  town  enjoyed  some  reputation  for  its  woollen  manu- 
facture, and  it  now  has  a very  large  silk  mill,  employing  a great  number  of 
women  and  children,  together  with  an  iron  foundry  and  some  extensive  corn 
mills  and  malt-houses.  A considerable  trade  is  done  in  corn.  The  tow  n is  very 
neatly  built,  and  has  recently  been  further  improved.  The  principal  street  is 
nearly  a mile  in  length.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  an  ancient  and 
rather  elegant  structure,  with  a lofty  tower  and  spire.  It  is  143  feet  long,  and 
63  feet  wide.  Here  was  buried,  it  is  supposed,  in  889,  Guthrum,  the  celebrated 
Danish  sea-king,  who  reigned  here  for  tw'elve  years.  The  church  has  since  then 
been  rebuilt,  on  a site  closely  adjacent  to  where  it  was  formerly  placed,  and 
sufficiently  near  to  include  the  supposed  tomb  of  this  memorable  monarch. 
Besides  an  old  pulpit,  some  stained  glass,  and  an  ancient  altar-piece  worth  looking 
at,  there  is  an  ancient  font  with  a curious  inscription  in  Greek,  that  has  the  property 
of  being  equally  intelligible,  whether  read  backwards  or  forw  ards.  The  gateway 
of  the  rectory-house  dates  from  1490.  In  1555,  one  of  the  rectors  of  Hadleigh, 
Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  was  burnt  on  Aldham-common.  The  place  where  he 
suffered  is  commemorated  by  a stone.  In  1851  a new  town-hall  was  erected 
here.  There  are  alms-houses  for  thirty-two  inmates,  chiefly  founded  by  Dr. 
William  Pykenham,  and  some  smaller  charities.  Hadleigh  was  formerly  incor- 
porated, but  surrendered  its  charter  in  the  time  of  James  II. 


Guthrum, 
the  Danish 
sea-king, 
buried  here. 


Inns,  George,  White  Horse.  White  Lion.— Market,  Mon  .—Fairs,  Whit.-Mon.,  Old  Michaeimas- 
day,  and  Sep.  29,  lambs,  sheep,  cattle. — Bankers,  Alexanders  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barnett  and  Co. 
Wills,  Bawtree,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Hankey  and  Co. 


§ HADLEY,  or  Monken  Hadley.  The  name  of  this  village  is  compounded  o 
the  Saxon  wrords  Head-leagh , wrhich  signify  a high  place.  The  appendage  of 
Monken,  which  occurs  in  ancient  records,  probably  originated  from  its  having 
been  formerly  connected  with  the  abbey  of  Walden.  The  approach  to  this 
village,  from  the  high  road,  is  through  an  irregular  avenue  of  trees,  which  pro- 
gressively open  to  the  view  the  succession  of  rural  retreats  scattered  in  pleasing 
irregularity.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  situated  near  the  common, 
is  a handsome  structure,  and  exhibits  various  orders  of  architecture.  The  body  has 
been  rebuilt,  but  the  chancel  is  of  ancient  date.  The  tower  is  composed  of  flint, 
with  quoins  of  freestone,  on  the  front  of  which  is  cut  in  stone,  1494,  in  ancient 
figures,  with  the  addition  of  a sculptured  device  of  a wing  and  a rose.  At  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  towrer  is  a turret,  raised  several  feet  above  the  battle- 
ments, on  wrhich  is  an  iron  beacon.  This,  in  remote  periods,  was  used  as  a signal 


fl  Origin  of 
1 name. 


Ancient 
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Hadstook*  pa 

Essex 

Linton 1 

Chesterford  4* 
Widdrington...4 

Ruabon  4 

Didcot 2 

E.  Counties 

52 

305 

200$ 

55 

55 

55 

339 

7 

128$ 

1870 

1165 

2755 
^ 2755 

2363 

576 

103 

905 
f 696 
l 209 

31627 

935 

Hadstone to 

Nor  thumb.  ... 

Denbigh  

Berks 

Morpeth  11 

N.  Eastern 

Hafod  to 

Hagbournef  pa 

Llangollen 5 

Abingdon  9 

Shrews.  & Chester... 
Gt.  Western  

Hagbourno,  East  ...lib 
Hagbourne,  West  lib 
Haggerston to 

Berks 

Abingdon  9 

Didcot 2 

Gt.  Western 

Berks 

Abingdon  8 

Didcot 2 

Gt.  Western 

Northumb.  ... 
Middlesex 

Berwick 7 

Beal  ...  3 

N.  Eastern 

Haggerstone...eccl  dis 
HagleyJ  pa 

Hackney 1 

Kingsland  1 

N.  London 

Worcester  ... 

Bromsgrove...7$ 

Stourbridge  ...2 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

Hadley. 


Battle  of 
Barnet. 


of  alarm  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The  interior  consists  of  a chancel,  nave, 
aisles,  and  north  and  south  transepts.  On  the  north  side,  and  at  the  west  ends, 
are  galleries.  Here  are  various  monuments  and  inscriptions ; some  of  the  latter 
bear  a very  ancient  date,  and  bespeak  the  antiquity  of  the  chancel.  Among  the 
former,  we  shall  notice  those  of  John  Monro,  M.D.,  eminent  for  his  success  in 
the  cure  of  mental  disorders ; Mrs.  Hester  Chapone,  celebrated  for  her  moral 
writings ; and  the  Rev.  David  Garrow.  In  1849  the  church  underwent  a thorough 
restoration.  The  Great  Northern  railway  runs  in  a valley  through  the  wood. 
At  this  place  was  fought  the  famous  battle  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  an  obelisk  commemorates  the  event.  {See  “ Barnet.”)  There 
are  two  foundations  of  alms-houses,  one  founded  by  Sir  Roger  Wilbraham,  in 
1616,  for  six  poor  housekeepers,  endowed  with  £16  each  per  annum,  and  the 
other  by  Paget,  consisting  of  two  houses,  for  three  women  and  three  men.  These 
were  rebuilt  by  subscription,  in  1 832.  The  high  ground  on  which  the  village 
stands  once  formed  a part  of  Enfield-chase. 


I 


Church 

door 

covered 

with 

human  skin 


* HADSTOCK  is  an  ancient  town  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire.  In  1337 
it  had  the  grant  of  a market.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Botolph,  is  in  the 
|form  of  a cross,  with  a tower  and  five  bells.  The  door  is  said  to  have  been 
covered  with  the  skin  of  a Danish  king,  which  was  nailed  on  with  many  hundred 
Inails ; at  a recent  period  the  skin  remained  round  the  nails,  and  was  very  hard. 

| It  has  since  been  ascertained  to  be  human  skin.  The  living  is  a rectory  in  the 
gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  parish  having  anciently  belonged  to  a 
monastery  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  In  the  churchyard  is  a well,  set  round  with  stones, 
which  supplies  water  to  another  well  outside  the  churchyard,  and  is  called  St. 
Botolph’s-well.  There  is  a free-school  supported  by  the  rector. 


t HAGBOURNE.  The  church  here  is  an  interesting  ancient  structure,  with  a 
large  square  stone  tower,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  It  is  principally  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  with  an  intermixture  of  the  florid  and  perpendicular.  The  north 
aisle  was  built  by  John  Yorke,  Esq.,  who  died  in  the  year  1413.  A splendid 
monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Philips,  Esq.,  is  in  the  chancel,  and 
in  the  opposite  direction,  in  the  gallery,  is  a painting  of  King  David  with  his 
harp.  Near  the  church,  at  the  top  of  the  village,  is  a fine  old  cross.  A stream 
Inexhausti-  passes  through  the  village,  which  takes  its  source  from  a spring  called  Shovel 
ble  spring,  springs  which  wras  never  known  to  be  dry. 


The  famous 
mansion  of 
the  first 
Lord 

Lyttleton. 


X TIAGLEY.  The  name  of  Hagley  excites,  in  the  cultivated  mind,  the  con- 
joined recollections  of  eminent  men,  whose  never  dying  productions  have  at- 
tached to  it  an  eternal  celebrity.  The  present  house,  is  the  famous  mansion  of 
the  first  Lord  Lyttleton,  a plain,  yet  elegant  edifice,  situated  on  an  undulating 
llawn,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  gentle  eminences,  and  diversified  by  well 
J arranged  groups  of  stately  timber.  In  form  it  is  a quadrangular  oblong,  ap- 
iproached  on  the  south,  or  principal  front,  by  a double  range  of  steps.  In  a 
i review  of  the  interior,  the  apartments  wfill  be  found  to  be  lofty  and  capacious, 
well  lighted,  and  decorated  wfith  many  exquisite  and  interesting  productions  of 
art.  The  hall,  thirty  feet  square,  has  a chimney-piece  of  white  marble,  supported 
by  two  figures  of  Hercules,  well  executed;  a relief,  by  Yassali;  some  casts, 
several  antique  busts,  and  those  of  Rubens  and  Yandyck,  by  Rysbrack;  with 
two  curiously  carved  mahogany  tables.  The  library,  embellished  with  scrolls  of 
stucco,  contains  four  busts,  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  and  Dryden  ; a 
bequest  of  Pope,  w hose  portrait  is  also  seen  here ; with  those  of  Gilbert  West, 
and  the  poet  Thomson.  The  winter  dining-room  contains  a Madonna,  by 
Rubens,  and  many  family  pieces ; among  which  are  distinguished  the  portraits 
of  Judge  Lyttleton,  Lord  Keeper  Lyttleton,  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton  and  his 
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lady,  Lucy,  the  subject  of  his  well-known  monody.  In  the  gallery,  which  is  H aglet. 
eighty-five  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  broad,  are  works  of  art,  too  numerous  to  yaiuable 
be  here  particularised.  It  is  divided  by  rows  of  double  Corinthian  pillars  ; the 
carved-work  of  the  chimney-piece,  the  mirror  and  picture  frames,  the  tables  and 
the  girandoles,  are  exquisite ; and  the  paintings,  which  are  very  numerous,  con- 
sist of  the  works  of  Vandyck,  Lely,  and  Zucchero,  being  chiefly  portraits  of 
persons  distinguished  in  the  seventeenth  century;  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  his 
friend,  Sir  Peter  Temple ; James,  Duke  of  Monmouth;  the  Countess  of  Exeter 
and  Suffolk,  and  many  others.  The  drawing-room,  hung  with  the  finest  Gobe 
lines  tapestry,  has  an  exquisitely  painted  ceiling,  by  Cipriani,  which  represents 
Flora  scattering  flowrers ; and  the  four  seasons.  The  chandeliers  on  the  marble 
chimney-piece  are  particularly  splendid,  being  of  silver,  in  the  form  of  oak 
branches.  Among  the  portraits,  is  one  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  In  the  saloon, 
which  is  thirty-six  feet  by  thirty,  is  an  extremely  beautiful  chimney-piece,  of 
white  and  Sienna  marble,  exhibiting  a group  of  Cupids.  Among  the  pictures  are 
Jacob  and  his  family,  by  Bassano;  Venus  reconciled  to  Pysche,  a fine  Titian; 
the  marriage  of  Neptune  and  Cybele  ; and  portraits  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
(exquisitely beautiful);  Charles  I.  and  his  family;  the  Countess  of  Portland;  and 
Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle.  The  little  cabinet  contains  striking  pieces,  among  w hich 
we  must  notice,  a dead  Saviour,  by  Vandyck,  in  a style  of  excellence,  seldom 
perhaps  never,  surpassed.  In  the  gentleman’s  dressing-room,  is  a piece  called 
the  Misers,  by  Quintyn  Matsys,  valued  at  £3,000;  Lot  and  his  daughters,  by 
Giordano;  and  a Holy  Family,  by  Poussin.  In  the  blue  bed-room  are  several 
portraits ; and  one  of  Louise  de  Queronaille,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and 
mistress  to  Charles  II.  In  the  remaining  rooms  are  some  fine  pieces  by  Jansen 
and  Le  Brun ; and  a Venus  lamenting  over  a dead  Adonis;  with  family  portraits, 
too  numerous  to  be  here  mentioned  particularly.  At  a short  distance  from  the  The  church 
house,  stands  the  church,  a small  Gothic  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  and 
built  in  1,200.  It  is  embosomed  in  trees,  and  marked  with  the  venerable  features 
of  antiquity.  The  edifice  was  repaired  by  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a chancel,  which  is  decorated  with  a rich  window  of  stained 
glass.  The  ceiling  of  this  part  also  is  covered  with  armorial  bearings  of  the 
family  since  the  dedication  of  the  church,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ; and  the 
W'hole  interior  presents  the  sculptured  memorials  of  many  of  its  members.  An 
urn,  supported  by  a pedestal  of  white  marble,  bears  the  profile,  in  relievo,  of 
Lucy,  the  first  Lady  Lyttleton,  with  an  inscription,  ‘'Lucia  ! ” the  well  knowm 
English  epitaph;  and  a Latin  one,  of  which  the  following  is  a translation : — 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Lucy  Lyttleton,  descended  from  the  ancient  family 
of  Fortescue;  who,  gifted  with  the  most  exqusite  form,  the  sw  eetest  disposition, 
and  the  most  ingenuous  mind,  and  skilled  in  elegant  accomplishments  even 
beyond  her  sex  and  age,  was  the  subject  of  the  highest  praise,  without  the 
slightest  tincture  of  pride  ; and,  having  spent  a chaste  and  virtuous  life,  expired 
immaturely  in  the  twenty -ninth  year  of  her  age,  in  parturition  of  her  third  child, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1746,  lamented,  even  by  those  who  knewr  her  least.  To  the 
memory  of  a beloved  wife,  the  fifth  year  of  conjugal  felicity  not  yet  passed, 

George  Lyttleton  has  placed  this  monument  of  love  and  esteem ; he  also  yet 
remains,  but  shall  be  interred  in  the  same  sepulchre,  trusting  through  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  that  all  sorrows  will  be  done  away  in  eternity,  and 
that  he  will  rise  to  enjoy  with  her,  the  delights  of  a better  life.”  A plain  stone 
near  this,  bears  the  following  inscription  : — “ This  unadorned  stone  wras  placed 
here  by  the  particular  desire,  and  express  direction  of  the  Right  Hon.  George. 

Lord  Lyttleton,  who  died,  August  22,  1773,  aged  64.”  In  this  truly  picturesque 
and  beautiful  demesne  are  many  objects,  wdiich,  merely  to  enumerate,  would 
swrell  our  description  to  a small  volume ; it  must  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  most 
cultivated  taste,  the  richest  imagination,  and  all  the  resources  of  wealth,  have 
been”  employed  in  adorning  a place,  the  natural  capabilities  of  w.iich  were 
strikingly  extraordinary.  Among  the  artificial  embellishments  of  the  scene,  the  Picturesque 
most  effective  is  a successful  imitation  of  a ruin,  called  the  Tower,  seated  on  an  Srounds* 
eminence,  embosomed  on  w oods,  half  overgrowm  by  brushwood,  and  apparently 
deserted.  In  a fine  amphitheatre  of  woods,  stands  an  Ionic  rotunda,  half  shaded 
by  the  scattered  foliage  of  wide-spreading  trees,  reflected  in  the  bosom  of  a deep 
and  placid  lake,  and  dedicated  to  the  shade  of  Pope,  in  whose  honour,  an  urn, 
erected  on  a distant  spot,  is  also  inscribed.  Among  the  numerous  seats  is  one 
denominated  the  seat  of  contemplation,  admirably  adapted  to  the  indulgence  of 
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Hagloe  ti 

Hagnaby pa 

Hagnaby ham 

Hagworthingham...pa 

Haigh  to 

Haigh  

Haighton to 

Haile pa 

Hailes  pa 

Hailey  ham 

Hailey  to 

Hailmonds-Frome  to 
Hailsham*  ...m.t  & pa 

Hail-Weston pa 

Hainford pa 

Hainton  pa 

Hain  worth ham 

Haisthorpe to 

Halam  na 

Halberton 


County . 


Halden,  High 


Gloucester  . 

Lincoln 

Lincoln  .... 

Lincoln  

Lancaster  . 
W.  R.  York . 
Lancaster  . 
Cumberland 
Gloucester 

Hertford  

Oxford  

Hereford 

Sussex  

Huntingdon 

Norfolk  

Lincoln  

W.  R.  York .. 
E.  R.  York  .. 
Nottingham 
Devon  


Haldenby to 

Haldon ham 

Hale  to 

Hale ham 

Hale ham 

Halet to  I 


pa1  Kent 


W R York  ... 

Devon  

Chester 

W estmorland 


Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Bond 

prRl. 

| Area 
in  Sta 
'Acres 

Pop. 

Blakeney.... 

....1 

Newnham  ... 

,...5 

S.  Wales  

129 

Spilsby  * 

...4* 

Sibsey  

...8 

Gt.  Northern 

119 

640 

91 

Louth 

...13 

Alford 

...  5 

Gt.  Northern  . .. 

135 

Spilsby  

...4| 

Firsby  

..8| 

Gt.  Northern 

130* 

2430 

651 

....8 

Wisran 

s 

L.  & N.  W 

197* 

2109 

1220 

Barnsley 

....5 

Haiarh  

Lane.  & Yorksh 

178 

Preston’ 

....4 

Grimsargh  . 

..1* 

Preston  & Lngrdge 

217* 

1054 

193 

Egremont  .. 

....3 

Braystones... 

...4 

Whitehvn  & Fur. ... 

286* 

8220 

330 

Winchcombe  1* 

Moreton  .... 

..12 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

104 

1520 

90 

Hertford 

....3 

St.  Margarets  1* 

E.  Counties 

23* 

Witney 

...H 

Handborough  5 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

76 

2827 

1326 

Bromyard  .. 

....5 

Worcester  . 

..14 

Oxford,  W.  & W 

135 

Lewes  

.12* 

Hailsham ...., 

L.  B.  & S.  C 

64 

5283 

1825 

St.  Neot’s  .. 

....2 

St.  Neot’s  ... 

.7.3 

Gt.  Northern 

54* 

1553 

423 

Norwich 

....6 

Norwich 

...7 

E.  Union  

120* 

1600 ! 

631 

Mkt.  Raisen 

...6 

Snelland 

...8 

Manch.  Shef.  & Lin. 

153 

2306 

323 

Keighley  ... 

...2 

Binelev  

...S 

Midland  

203* 

Bridlington 

...4 

Burton-Agnes  2 

N.  Eastern  

201 

1352 

122 

Southwell.... 

..1* 

Fiskerton  ... 

.4 

Midland  

128* 

1310 

390 

Tiverton 

...3 

Tiverton  .Tune.  2 

Brist.  & Exeter 

181 

5755 

1745 

Cranbrook  . 

..8* 

Pluckley 

...5 

S.  Eastern  

67 

3753 

677 

Brigg 

Goole 

,9i 

Lane.  & Yorksh 

196* 

1422 

64 

Exeter  

..4* 

Exeter 

...6 

Brist.  & Exeter 

200 

Stockport  ... 

...8 

Altrincham  , 

...2 

Manch.  & Altrinch. 

198 

3679 

995 

Appleby 

...5 

Penrith  

.10 

Lane.  & Carlsle  

292* 

Milnthorpe 

...2 

Burton 

.1* 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

243 

Prescot  

.7* 

Hale  wood 

H 

St.  Helen’s  

191* 

3791 

629 

Hagley. 


Temple  of 
Theseus. 


Rich 

pastures. 


Hale  Hall. 


John  Mid- 
dleton, the 
Lancashire 
giant. 


that  habit  of  the  mind ; and,  in  the  number  of  the  grottos,  two  claim  particular 
notice;  a hermitage,  composed  of  roots  and  moss,  overhung  by  high  banks,  lofty 
and  darkly  foliated  trees,  and  the  Clent  hills  in  all  their  wildness  of  irregularity ; 
and  a little  watery  cave,  in  which  is  a leaden  statue  of  the  Medician  Venus. 
Taste  has  here  erected  two  tributes  to  poetic  genius  ; an  octagon  seat,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Thomson  ; and  an  urn,  in  honour  of  Shenstone.  It  would  be 
injustice  to  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  place  to  omit  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
with  its  Grecian  portico  ; no  less  admirable  for  its  chasteness  and  elegance  of 
execution,  than  for  the  happy  genius  exercised  in  the  choice  of  its  situation. 
Over  the  body  of  water,  which  completes  the  picture  of  this  enchanting  place, 
is  thrown  a Palladian  bridge,  which  supports  a portico  of  the  Ionic  order.  Every- 
where a profusion  of  timber  of  various  kinds,  uumerous  lawns  and  vistas,  the 
wildness  of  a forest  or  a desert,  and  the  beauty  of  a garden,  are  here  distin- 
guished and  acknowledged.  In  a word,  the  whole  is  so  preserved,  that  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  difference  between  the  present  state  of  Hagley,  and  that  of  its 
classic  days. 

* HAILSHAM  occupies  a desirable  situation  near  the  river  Cuckmere.  The 
church  is  a plain  building  in  the  later  English  style,  with  a square  pinnacled 
tower.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  fertile  pastures  of  Pevensey  level  the  cattle  about 
this  district  maintain  a high  repute.  The  priory  of  Michelham,  near  the  river, 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  is  now  a farm-house,  but  a tower 
remains,  and  a bridge  of  eight  arches  over  the  river.  A religious  house  for 
monks  of  the  Premonstratensian  order  was  also  established  at  Otham,  by  Ralf 
de  Dene,  and  Sabilla  his  wife.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  Bayham,  but  the 
walls  are  still  to  be  traced. 

Inns,  Crown,  George,  Grenadier.— Market,  alter.  Wed.— Fairs,  April  6,  pedlery,  June  3,  cattle. — 
Bankers,  Branch  of  London  and  County  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Head-office, 
Lombard-street. 

f HALE.  This  is  a picturesque  and  pleasant  village,  much  resorted  to  by 
pleasure  parties  from  Liverpool.  Hale  Hall  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Ireland  family,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  one  of  whom  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
belonging  to  the  hall,  in  1088.  The  north  front  of  the  mansion  was  built  in  the 
year  1674,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Ireland.  A modern  front,  to  the  south,  was  erected  a 
few  years  ago,  which  commands  a fine  view  of  the  Mersey,  with  the  high  grounds 
of  Cheshire,  and  part  of  North  Wales.  The  river  here  is  about  three  miles  across, 
and  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Hale  is  entitled  to  fourpence  for  every  vessel  that 
anchors  on  the  northern  shore  in  this  district.  Near  the  house  is  a decoy-pool, 
for  taking  wild  fowl.  Here  is  a small  chapel,  which  is  independent  of  the  parish 
church  of  Childwall.  In  this  chapelry  was  born,  in  the  year  1578,  John  Middle- 
ton,  commonly  called  the  “ Child  of  Hale,”  who  was  remarkable  for  his  gigantic 
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Hale 

Hants  

Salisbury  ... 

...8 

Dean  9 

L.  & S.  W 

98 

1672 

134 

Hale,  Great 

pa 

Lincoln  

Swineshead 

...6 

Sutterton  ...12! 

Gt.  Northern 

113 

5110 

1008 

Hale,  Little. 

to 

Lincoln 

Swineshead 

...7 

Sutterton  ...13! 

Gt.  Northern 

114 

347 

Hales 

pa 

Norfolk  

Loddon  

...2 

Reed&am  5 

Norfolk 

142 

980 

324 

Hales  

to 

Stafford 

Mkt.  Dravton  2s 

Standon  Bdg.  10 

L.  & N.  W 

152 

Halesowen* . 

. bo  & pa 

Worcester  ... 

Birmingham 

...7 

Stourbridge  ...4 

Oxford,  W.  & W.  ... 

130| 

12245 

23330 

Ilaleswnrth+  m.t  & na 

Suffolk  

Bungay 

,.8i 

Halesworth 

Norfolk  * 

156 

1445 

2662 

Hale  wood 

to 

Lancaster  ... 

Prescot  

...5 

Balewood 

St.  Helen’s  

190 

3759 

1146 

Halford  ...  . 

chap 

Salop 

Ch.  Stretton 

7* 

Craven  Arms...! 

Shrews.  & Herefd.... 

175 

1062 

141 

Halford 

Warwick 

Kineton 

.6! 

Shipston 3 

Oxford  W.  & W, 

101 

1010 

346 

Ha.lfwa.v  Street  ham 

Kent 

Hartford 

5$ 

Blackheath  ...4! 

S.  Eastern .... 

10! 

Halehton 

to 

Flint  

Ellesmere 

Whittington  11 5 

Shrews.  & Chest.  ... 

183 

2313 

466 

Halifax}:... bo  m.t  & pa 

W.  R.  York... 

Bradford 

7 

Halifax 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

199 

75740 

149257 

stature  and  uncommon  strength.  It  is  said,  that  Sir  Gilbert  Ireland  introduced 
him  to  the  presence  of  James  I.,  in  a very  fantastic  dress,  having  large  ruffs 
about  his  neck  and  hands,  a striped  doublet  round  his  waist,  a blue  girdle, 
embroidered  with  gold ; large  white  plush  breeches,  adorned  with  blue  flowers ; 
green  stockings ; shoes,  with  red  heels,  tied  with  red  ribbon ; and  wearing,  at  his 
side,  a sword,  suspended  by  a broad  belt  over  his  shoulder,  which  was  embroi- 
dered similar  to  the  girdle.  On  his  return  from  London,  a portrait  was  taken 
of  him,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
This  extraordinary  personage  was  nine  feet  three  inches  in  height ; his  hand, 
from  the  carpus  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  measured  seventeen  inches ; 
and  his  palm,  eight  inches  and  a half.  His  formidable  appearance  was  always  a 
sufficient  guard  to  his  master’s  house  from  nightly  depredators.  A painting  of 
this  famous  giant  of  the  north  now  forms  the  sign  of  a tavern  in  the  village, 
which  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  excursionists,  having  some  extensive  tea- 
gardens  attached.  There  are  some  elegant  residences,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool  in  the  vicinity. 


Hale. 


Portrait  in 
the  library 
of  Brasenose 


* HALESOWEN  is  said  to  have  formerly  been  a borough,  but  it  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  returned  members  to  the  legislature.  It  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  valley,  and  consists  principally  of  one  street,  with  smaller  ones  diverging 
from  it.  The  river  Stour,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  passes 
the  town,  as  also  does  the  Hatherton  canal,  about  half  a mile  from  it.  The 
parish  church,  said  to  have  been  erected  prior  to  the  Conquest,  is  a fine  building, 
dedicated  to  St.  John.  The  interior  contains  a beautiful  monument  to  the 


memory  of  Major  Halliday,  and  a plain  one  to  Shenstone,  the  poet,  who  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  grammar-school  here,  and  whose  famous 
seat,  the  “ Leasowes,”  is  only  a short  distance  from  the  town.  The  manufac- 
ture of  chains,  nails,  and  pearl  and  horn  buttons  is  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
and  there  are  some  very  extensive  iron-works.  The  coal  trade  is  of  importance, 
and  malting,  together  w ith  the  brick  and  tile  manufacture,  give  plentiful  employ- 
ment besides  to  the  inhabitants.  Cradley  Spa,  a spring  impregnated  with  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  magnesia,  is  charmingly  situated  in  the  vicinity,  and  forms  a 
delightful  resort  for  invalids  and  pleasure-parties. 


Monument 
to  Shen- 
stone, the 
poet. 


Inns , George,  Lyttleton  Arms,  New  Inn.— Market,  Sat. — Fair,  Mon.  in  Easter  week. 


f HALESWORTH  is  situated  on  the  river  Blytli,  which  is  navigable  to  South- 
wold,  where  it  falls  into  the  North  Sea.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is 
a Gothic  building  with  a square  tower,  and  there  are  some  commodious  chapels 
for  dissenters.  A fine  market-hall  has  been  recently  built,  and  an  illuminated  Newmarket 
clock  added  to  the  market-place.  The  corn  and  malt  trade  is  principally  the  hal1* 
source  of  the  greatest  traffic,  but  a large  iron-foundry,  and  brick,  tile,  and 
drainage-pipe  manufactories,  give  a considerable  amount  of  employment  to  the 
artisans  here.  There  are  some  good  schools,  and  a mechanics’  institution,  well 
attended. 

Inns,  Angel,  King’s  Arms,  Three  Tuns.— Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  Tues.  in  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
week,  Oct.  29,  30 .—Bankers,  Gurney  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barclay  and  Co.  Harvey  and  Hudsons  ; 
draw  on  Hankey  and  Co.  East  of  England ; draw  on  London  and  Westminster. 


X HALIFAX.  The  singularity  of  the  name  of  this  place  renders  it  worth 
while  to  state  its  origin,  as  given  by  Whittaker.  In  the  deep  valley,  then 
embosomed  in  the  woods,  where  the  parish  church  of  Halifax  now  stands,  there 
stood  anciently  a hermitage,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  reputed  sanc- 
tity of  which  attracted  a great  number  of  pilgrims  from  all  quarters.  Four  ways, 
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by  which  the  modern  town  of  Halifax  is  entered,  still  distinctly  point  to  the 
church  as  their  common  centre : these  were  the  roads  by  which  the  pilgrims 
approached  the  place  of  devotion,  and  hence  the  name  of  Halifax,  or  Holy  ways, 
fax  being,  in  Norman-French,  an  old  plural  noun  denoting  “highways.”  There 
seem  to  have  been  established  some  manufactures  at  Halifax  so  early  as  1414; 
but  they  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable,  as  the  site  was  only  occupied  by  a 
village  of  thirteen  houses,  in  1443.  But  the  woollen  manufacture  gradually 
became  considerable ; and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  many  Flemish  manufac- 
turers settled  in  this  country,  to  which  they  were  the  more  easily  persuaded  to 
resort  by  the  distress  they  suffered  in  their  own.  The  influence  which  this 
improvement  had  on  the  prosperity  of  Halifax  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in 
1540,  the  number  of  houses  had  increased  to  520.  Many  of  the  Flemings  are 
conjectured  to  have  settled  at  Halifax ; and  this  supposition  is  strengthened  by 
the  similarity  which  exists  in  the  dialect  of  the  labouring  classes  there  and  in  the 
Low  Countries,  particularly  in  Friesland,  and  hence  the  following  distich  : — 

Gooid  brade,  hotter,  and  cheese, 

Is  gooid  Halifax,  and  gooid  Friese. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Halifax,  in  the  early 
periods  of  its  history,  may  be  estimated  from  a peculiar  local  law  designed  to 
afford  protection  to  the  clothiers  from  the  depredations  to  which  their  goods 
were  exposed  during  the  progress  of  the  manufacture.  It  was  customary,  as  it 
still  is,  to  stretch  the  cloth  on  racks,  or  wooden  frames,  to  dry.  And  being  thus 
left  all  night,  and  liable  to  be  stolen,  the  magistrates  were  invested  with  a juris- 
diction to  try,  and  inflict  capital  punishment,  in  a summary  manner,  on  all  per- 
sons who  stole  property  valued  at  more  than  thirteen-pence-halfpenny,  within 
the  liberties  or  precincts  of  the  forest  of  Hardwick.  Those  charged  with  this 
offence  were  taken  before  the  bailiff  of  Halifax,  who  forthwith  summoned,  as  his 
assessors,  the  frith-burghers  of  the  several  towns  within  the  forest,  who  instantly 
proceeded  to  the  trial.  They  could  convict  the  prisoner  on  three  grounds  onlyi 
if  he  were  seized  in  the  act  of  thieving ; or  with  the  stolen  goods  upon  him ; or, 
lastly,  on  his  own  confession.  If  the  day  on  which  the  culprit  was  convicted 
happened  to  be  the  principal  market-day,  he  was  taken  immediately,  or,  if  not,  on 
the  first  following  market-day,  to  the  scaffold  in  the  market-place  of  Halifax, 
and  there  beheaded  by  means  of  a machine  resembling  the  gullotine  used  in 
France  during  the  Revolution.  This  was  called  “ Gibbet  Law,”  under  which  it 
is  ascertained  that,  on  an  average,  one  execution  took  place  every  two  years,  in 
the  century  preceding  1650 ; but  in  that  year,  the  bailiff  of  Halifax  being  threat- 
ened with  a prosecution,  relinquished  the  custom,  and  the  scaffold  was  taken 
down.  This  gibbet  stood  on  an  elevated  plot  of  ground,  a short  distance  at  that 
day  from  the  town;  the  place  is  still  called  Gibbet-hill;  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  ascended  by  steps ; and  an  oblong  block  of  stone  marks  the  site  of  decapi- 
tation. On  this  elevation  were  placed  two  upright  pieces  of  timber,  five  yards 
in  height,  joined  at  the  top  by  a transverse  beam;  within  these  was  a square 
block  of  wood  four  feet  and  a half  in  length,  which  moved  up  and  down  between 
the  uprights,  by  means  of  grooves.  In  the  lower  end  of  this  sliding  block  an 
iron  axe  was  fastened,  which  is  yet  preserved.  Its  weight  is  seven  pounds  twelve 
ounces,  length  ten  and  a half  inches,  seven  inches  over  at  the  top,  and  nearly 
nine  at  the  bottom ; towards  the  top  are  two  holes,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
it  to  the  block.  The  axe,  thus  fixed,  was  drawn  up  to  the  top  by  means  of  a 
cord  and  pulley,  and  at  the  end  of  the  cord  was  a pin,  which,  being  fixed  either 
to  the  side  of  the  scaffold  or  some  other  part  below,  kept  it  suspended,  till  either 
by  pulling  out  the  pin  or  cutting  the  cord,  it  was  suffered  to  fall,  and  the  crimi- 
nal’s head  was  instantly  severed  from  his  body.  It  is  said,  that  if  the  offender 
was  to  be  executed  for  stealing  an  ox,  sheep,  horse,  or  any  other  animal,  the  end 
of  the  rope  was  fastened  to  the  beast,  which,  being  driven  away,  pulled  out  the 
pin.  If  the  execution  was  not  done  by  a beast,  the  bailiff  or  his  servant  cut  the 
rope.  We  may,  in  this  place,  mention  that  the  Earl  of  Morton,  afterwards 
Regent  of  Scotland,  while  in  England,  in  1566,  directed  a model  of  it  to  be  taken, 
and,  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  had  one  of  similar  construction  made  from  it. 
The  instrument  was  so  long  unused  as  to  obtain  the  name  of  the  “ Maiden,”  but, 
in  1581,  the  earl  himself  was  brought  to  the  block,  and  suffered  by  the  machine 
he  had  caused  to  be  erected.  Placed  by  its  situation  out  of  the  ordinary  range 
of  hostile  armies,  Halifax  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  cala- 
mities of  war.  During  the  civil  contests  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  town  was 
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Waling 

Croydon  

..1 

Croydon  14 

S.  Eastern  

12 

Hn.lkin 

Flint  

Hofywell  .... 

.3* 

Flint  34 

Chester  & Holyhd... 

1944 

3140 

1777 

Derby  

..8 

Ilkeston  If 

Midland  ........ 

132f 

1699 

473 

Ilkeston  14 

Midland  

1344 

Hallam,  Nether. 

to 

W.  R.  York... 

Sheffield 

..2 

Sheffield 3 

Manch.  Shef.  & Lin. 

1654 

5480 

8S97 

Hallam,  Upper 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Sheffield 

..3 

Sheffield 4 

Manch.,  Slief.,  & Lin. 

1664 

5870 

1499 

IT  alia  vn  ' WAcfc 

ua. 

Derby 

Derby  

..7 

Ilkeston  34 

Midland  

1344 

1323 

637 

Hallafon  m f;  Mr.  na, 

Leicester  

Uppingham 

...6 

Medbourn  B.  34 

L.  & N.  W 

109 

2360 

691 

H ^,1 1 atsnw 

ham 

Somerset 

Keynsham ... 

...9 

Bath  94 

Gt.  Western  

116 

Hall  Car 

to 

Lancaster  ... 

Bury 

...7 

liawtenstall  ...4 

E.  Lancashire 

207 

Hall  Garth 

to 

Durham  

Durham  

...5 

Sherbourn 2 

N.  Eastern  

2564 

TTollino* 

HR 

Kent  

Rochester  ... 

...5 

Strood 5 

S.  Eastern  

36 

1917 

550 

Hallingbury,  GTG&t  pa 

Essex 

Swhridsrewrth  4. 

Bp.  Stortfrd  24 

E.  Counties 

35 

2651 

710 

TTollincrVmrv  Tiit.t.lfi  m, 

Essex 

Harlow 

.44 

Sawbridwrth  14 

E.  Counties 

30 

1612 

517 

HflUiiig’trvn 

pa 

Lincoln  

Louth  

...2 

Louth  24 

Gt,  Northern 

143 

860 

80 

Hallington  

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham  

,.11 

Corbridge 10 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

305 

106 

Halliwell  

Lancaster 

Bolton 

...2 

Bolton  24 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2024 

2320 

3959 

Halloughton 

pa 

Nottingham 

Southwell 

.14 

Thurgarton  ...24 

Midland  

130 

977 

79 

Hallougltfon 

ham 

Warwick  

Coleshill 

...4 

Whitacre  1 

Midland  

111 

Hallow 

Worcester  ... 

Worcester  ... 

...3 

Worcester  ...34 

Oxford  W.  & W 

124 

3556 

1308 

TTn.lmAr-End 

. lib. 

Stafford 

Newc.-un-L. 

44 

Newcas.  un-L.  5 

N.  Stafford  

152 

1049 

Ha.lsall 

pa 

Lancaster 

Ormskirk  ... 

...3 

Ormskirk 34 

E.  Lancashire 

217 

6996 

1194 

Halse 

ham 

Northampton 

Brackley  

.24 

Farthinghoe  ...1 

L.  & N.  W 

75 

Halse  

pa 

Somerset  

Wellington  .. 

.54 

Taunton  64 

Brist.  & Exeter  

1694 

1301 

412 

Halsham 

pa 

E.R.  York  ... 

Patrington  .. 

.54 

Burstwick 4 

Hull  & Holderness 

186 

2877 

264 

Halshaw  Moor 

Lancaster 

Bolton  

.24 

Halshaw  Moor 

Lane.  & Yorkshire 

197 

garrisoned  by  the  Parliamentarians ; and  at  that  period  a smart  action  took 
place  at  a spot  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  retains  the  name  of  “ Blood-field  ” 
to  this  day.  The  fidelity  of  Halifax  to  the  Parliamentary  cause  was  rewarded 
by  the  privilege  of  sending  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  both  under  the 
Parliament  and  the  Protectorate.  This  privilege  was  withdrawn  on  the  Resto- 
ration, and  the  town  remained  unrepresented  until  the  provisions  of  the  Reform 
Bill  entitled  it  to  send  two  members  to  the  Legislature.  Halifax  is  conveniently 
situated  on  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  a gentle  rising  eminence,  but  being 
enclosed  by  a chain  of  hills,  which  stretch  from  east  to  south,  it  appears  to  the 
eye  of  one  approaching  in  that  direction  as  standing  in  a deep  valley.  There  are 
some  very  handsome  buildings  in  the  town,  principally  stone  structures,  and 
three  fine  churches.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is 
situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  is  a spacious  Gothic  edifice,  erected 
at  different  periods.  The  tower  and  steeple  were  erected  in  1740.  The  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  was  erected  in  1798, 
and  is  elegantly  built  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture.  In  the  north-western 
quarter  is  St.  James’s  Church,  a handsome  stone  building,  erected  out  of  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  Commissioners.  There  are  also  numerous 
places  of  worship  for  those  of  other  religious  denominations.  In  Harrison-road 
is  the  infirmary,  a new  and  beautiful  building  of  fine  stone.  A public  cemetery 
was  opened  in  1841,  by  the  Warley-road.  The  baths,  situated  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  in  a delightful  valley  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Hudders- 
field, afford  some  great  advantages  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Odd  Fellow's’  Hall 
is  a fine  building,  in  the  St.  James’s-road.  In  1856  a piece  of  land  was  pur- 
chased by  Frank  Crossley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  borough,  to  be  appropriated  as  a 
people’s  park.  The  site  chosen  is  very  desirable,  occupying  an  agreeable  plot  of 
ground  near  Mr.  Crossley’s  mansion,  and  but  a short  distance  from  a number  of 
almshouses  that  have  just  been  erected  by  that  gentleman.  The  park  is  laid 
out  from  designs  furnished  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Halifax  takes  a high  rank 
among  the  clothing  towns  of  the  West  Riding.  The  chief  articles  at  present 
manufactured  are  worsted  stuffs,  including  shalloons,  tammies,  calamancoes, 
duroys,  everlastings,  moreens,  shags,  serges,  merinos ; also  baizes,  narrow  and 
broad  cloths,  and  kerseymeres.  Bombasins,  crapes,  and  other  fabrics,  composed 
of  silk  and  worsted,  are  also  manufactured  here,  and  the  cotton  trade  is  carried 
on  to  a considerable  extent.  For  the  sale  of  stuffs  an  immense  building  has  been 
erected,  called  the  Piece  Hall,  having  315  rooms  for  the  lodgment  of  goods, 
which  are  open  for  sales  once  a week.  The  building  occupies  a space  of  10,000 
square  yards.  The  vicinity  of  Halifax  abounds  with  coal;  the  whole  district  is 
densely  populated,  and  a complete  hive  of  industry.  Besides  every  facility 
afforded  by  the  railways,  the  Calder  navigation  affords  a ready  communication 
with  Hull  on  the  East,  and  the  Rochdale  canal  with  Manchester,  Chester,  Liver- 
pool, and  Lancaster,  on  the  west.  The  parish  of  Halifax  is  the  most  extensive 
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1 

Halstead pa 

Kent  

Sevenoaks  ...5| 

Sudbury 8 

Tilton  % 

Dart  ford  1 0^ 

S.  Eastern 

27i 

51 

110i 

182 

174 

36 

918 

5633 

1432 

3181 

700 

4244 

1891 

289 

Halstead*  ...m.t  & pa 
Halstead  to 

Essex  

Leicester 

Braintree 63 

Oa.kham  ...8 

E.  Counties 

Midland 

6982 

176 

572 

34 

354 

344 

Halstock pa 

Halston ex.  pa 

Dorset  

Salop 

Beaminster  ...6 
Oswestry  . . 4 

Yeovil 6 

Whittington  2\ 

Slironrl  ...  . 5 

Brist.  & Exeter  

Shrews.  & Chester... 

S.  Eastern 

Halstow,  High  pa 

Kent  

Rochester 5^ 

Halstow,  Lower  ...pa 

Kent 

Milton 4 

Strood  93  S.  Eastern  

4»5 

Halifax. 


in  England,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Rutlandshire,  being  seventeen 
miles  in  length,  and  averaging  eleven  miles  in  breadth. 


Inns,  Swan,  White  Lion,  Upper  George,  Old  Cock.— Market,  Sat. — Fairs,  June  24,  25;  1st  Sat. 
in  Nov.,  cattle,  hiring.— Bankers,  Halifax  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Jones,  Loyd, 
and  Co.  Halifax  Commercial  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.  Halifax  and 
Huddersfield  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co  .—Newspapers,  Halifax  Courier 
(liberal),  Sat.;  Halifax  Guardian  (conservative),  Sat. 
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established 
by  the 
Saxons. 
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in  the  old 
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Trade. 
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* HALSTEAD.  Halstead  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Colne,  on  the  accli- 
vity of  a gravelly  eminence.  It  derives  its  name  from  two  Saxon  words,  signi- 
fying healthy  place.  In  Edward  the  Confessor’s  time  it  was  held  by  Earl 
Godwin,  but  on  the  Conquest  it  appears  to  have  been  divided  among  several 
Norman  chiefs.  The  market  was  probably  established  in  the  Saxon  times,  as  a 
hill,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  on  which  it  was  held,  for  several  centuries 
after  the  Conquest,  has  the  name  of  Cheaping-nill.  It  is  now  kept  near  the 
centre  of  the  town.  A grammar-school  was  founded  here,  in  the  year  1594,  by 
Dame  Mary  Ramsey,  for  forty  poor  children  of  Halstead  and  Colue-Engaine ; 
or,  in  default  of  a sufficient  number  from  these  places,  the  number  to  be  made 
up  from  the  children  of  the  poor  inhabitants  within  the  circuit  of  eight  miles  of 
Halstead.  At  a house  in  this  parish  is  a Greek  inscription,  brought  from  a 
village  near  Smyrna,  where  it  was  erected  150  years  before  Christ,  to  the  honour 
of  the  musician  Crato.  The  spire  of  Halstead  Church  is  of  wood,  and  it  is  the 
third  that  has  been  erected  on  the  present  tower,  the  two  former  having  been 
destroyed  by  lightning.  The  second  spire  was  raised  in  1717,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  S.  Firke,  an  apothecary  of  the  town,  on  which  occasion  Prior  wrote  some 
lines  commemorative  of  the  circumstance.  In  this  church  a chantry  was  founded 
for  a master  and  five  priests,  by  Bartholomew,  Lord  Bourchier,  under  a license 
obtained  from  Edward  III.  in  1340,  by  Robert  Bourchier,  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  who  was  buried  here,  and  whose  monument  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  south  aisle,  with  another  ancient  tomb  of  the  family,  on 
which  are  the  effigies  of  a knight,  cross-legged,  and  his  lady.  A third  tomb,  of 
a similar  description,  was  removed  about  seventy  years  ago.  In  the  chancel  is 
a monument,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Samuel  Tryon,  Knight  and  Bart.,  a 
former  owner  of  this  manor.  The  college,  for  the  chantry  priests,  is  yet  stand- 
ing near  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew, 
has  been  lately  restored  and  beautified,  at  a cost  of  between  £5,000  and  £6,000, 
which  was  raised  by  subscription.  A new  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
was  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  in  1844,  at  a cost  of  £5,000,  raised  by 
subscription.  It  is  a handsome  structure,  in  the  early  English  style,  and  has  a 
tower  crowned  by  a lofty  spire.  Halstead  is  a considerable,  but  irregularly -built 
town.  A large  number  of  hands  are  employed  in  the  silk  and  crape  trade,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  tuscan  and  straw  plait  manufac- 
ture. There  is  a brewery  and  some  maiting-houses.  Petty  sessions  for  the 
south  division  of  the  Hinckford  hundred  are  held  every  alternate  Tuesday.  There 
are  five  meeting  houses,  two  of  Independents,  two  of  Baptists,  and  one  of  Friends. 
The  grammar-school  now  contains  forty  poor  children.  There  is  a mechanics’ 
institutution,  having  1,000  volumes.  The  union  workhouse,  erected  in  1838,  cost 
£7,500,  and  will  contain  400  persons.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Halstead  Lodge, 
Star-hill,  the  Howe,  Stansted  Hall,  Ashford  Lodge,  &c.  Gosfield  Hall,  about 
two  miles  from  Halstead,  presents  an  interesting  specimen  of  ancient  architec- 
ture. Here  is  a gallery,  called  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  in  commemoration  of  her 
having  twice  visited  this  place.  There  is  also  a curious  stone  chimney-piece, 
sculptured  with  a representation  of  the  battle  of  Bos  worth-field.  Its  park  is 
extensive,  and  contains  many  fine  old  trees. 


Inns,  George,  Oak  .—Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  May  6,  Oct.  29,  caftle.— Bankers,  Sparrow,  Bound, 
and  Co.;  draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Branch  of  London  and  County  Joint  Stock  Banking 
! Company ; draw  on  Head-office. 
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Haltemprice  ...ex.  pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hull 

...4 

Hull 5 

Manch.  Shef.  & Lin. 

178 

... 

Halt  ham -upon- 

...4 

Kirk stead  54 

Gt.  Northern  

128 

2610 

243 

Halton  

..pa 

Hneks  

Wendover  ... 

...2 

Tring  6 

L.  & N.  W 

38 

1452 

157 

Halton*  

....to 

Chester  

Runcorn  .... 

..14 

Runcorn  Rd.  14 

Birk.  Lane.  & Chest. 

182 

1779 

1570 

Halton 

pa 

Lancaster...  . 

Lancaster  ... 

...3 

Halton  

Midland  

234 

3738 

718 

Halton 

Northumb. ... 

Hexham 

...5 

Corbridge  3 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

298 

798 

48 

Halton,  East 

pa 

Lincoln  

Barton 

...8 

Thornton  Ab.  24 

Manch.  Shef.  & Lin. 

169 

5490 

675 

Halton,  East 

to 

W.  R.  York  . 

Skipton  

...4 

Skipton  5 

Midland  

218 

1244 

91 

Halton 

ham 

W.  R.  York  . 

Leeds  

...2 

Halton  Dial 

N.  Eastern  

189 

Halton-frill 

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Kettle  well 

Settle 12 

Midland  

240 

7637 

”77 

Halton-Holegate 

...pa 

Lincoln 

Snilsbv  1 

Firsby 3 

Gt.  Northern 

125 

1320 

539 

Halton  Shields  .. 

....to 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham 

...5 

Corbridge  3 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

298 

442 

64 

Halton,  West 

Lincoln 

Brigg 

,.14 

Burton-on-H.  9 

Manch.  Shef.  & Lin. 

185 

4870 

425 

Halton,  West 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Settle  

...7 

Long  Preston  3 

Midland  

227 

2209 

122 

Haltwhistlet  m.t  & pa 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham  

,.14 

Haltwhistle  ... 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

314| 

55229 

5379 

Halvergate 

Norfolk  

Loddon  

...8 

Reedham  3 

Norfolk  

140 

2675 

545 

Halwell  

pa 

Devon  

Kingsbridge 

...7 

Totues 6 

S.  Devon  I 

229 

3666 

411 

Halwell 

oa 

Devon  

Holsworthy.. 

74 

Eggesford  19 

N.  Devon 1 

2304 

3426 

284 

Ham 

Kent  

Deal 

Sandwich  2 

S.  Eastern  1 

100 

320 

36 

* HALTON  is  a chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Runcorn,  in  the  hundred  of  Bucklow. 

Its  name  signifies  a town  upon  a hill.  Halton  was  part  of  the  barony  of  Nigel, i 
to  w hom  it  was  given  by  Hugh  Lupus,  his  relation  and  commander,  to  be  held 
by  the  service  of  leading  the  Cheshire  army  into  Wales,  whenever  it  should  be! 
necessary.  Nigel  was  also  made  the  earl’s  marshal,  and  Constable  of  Cheshire.) 

From  the  posterity  of  Nigel  it  came  to  the  crown,  and  it  now  constitutes  a con-1 
siderable  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  having  round  it  a large  jurisdiction, 
called  the  Honour  of  Halton.  In  this  manor  it  was  a custom,  that  if,  in  driving'Ancient 
cattle  over  the  common,  the  driver  suffered  them  to  graze  or  take  a thistle,  he  thistle1  take 
should  pay  a halfpenny  per  head  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  which  was  called  thistle- 1 1 
take.  Halton  manor  had  considerable  privileges  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the 
town  was  constituted  a borough  and  market-town ; the  castle  was  a favourite 
hunting  seat  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The  castle  was  entirely  demolished  during  the 
civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  ruins.  There 
is,  however,  a more  modern  building,  used  as  an  inn,  containing  a court-house, 
and  called  a prison,  though  now  never  used  as  such.  The  prospects  from  Halton 
Castle  are  highly  interesting.  Northwards,  the  river  Mersey,  winding  through  a 
fertile  plain,  may  be  distinctly  traced  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Warrington, 
where  its  breadth  is  little  more  than  one  hundred  yards,  to  its  expansion  into  a 
wide  channel,  contracting  at  Runcorn-gap,  and  again  dilating  into  the  estuary 
which  extends  to  the  sea.  Beyond  this  river  the  county  of  Lancashire  appears 
like  a vast  forest,  from  the  numerous  hedge-rows  of  its  enclosures.  To  the  west 
the  view  comprehends  a large  circuit  of  Cheshire,  bounded  by  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains, and  broken  at  intermediate  distances  by  scattered  hamlets  and  cultivated 
grounds.  Halton  had  a market  on  Saturday,  and  an  annual  fair  on  old  Lady-day ; 
but  they  have  been  long  discontinued.  Here  is  a charity-school  of  long  standing, 
and  an  alms-house  for  six  poor  old  servants.  Norton  and  Stockham  are  town- 
ships in  the  chapelry  of  Halton.  This  spot  is  much  resorted  to  by  parties,  who 
make  the  towns  bordering  on  the  Mersey  their  place  of  summer  residence. 


Extensive 
prospect 
from  Hal- 
ton Castle. 


t HALTWHISTLE  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a very  picturesque  situation  on 
the  south  branch  of  the  river  Tyne,  in  the  portion  of  the  county  most  remarkable 
for  the  romantic  beauty  of  its  scenery.  On  each  side  the  river,  for  the  space  of 
a mile  or  so,  the  land  is  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  cultivation,  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  having  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  improved  system  of 
Northumbrian  husbandry.  Beyond  those  limits  the  aspect  of  the  country  is 
bleak,  barren,  and  hilly,  abounding  with  peat-mosses.  The  neighbourhood  is 
rife  with  traditions  of  the  feats  of  daring  performed  by  the  border  chieftains, 
and  the  ruins  of  several  castles  and  fortresses  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity. 
The  town  itself  is  irregularly  built,  but  it  contains  some  good  houses,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  water.  The  coal  mines  in  the  immediate  district  are  now 
being  worked  to  very  great  advantage.  On  an  eminence  to  the  south  of  the 
town  stands  the  parish  church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  churchyard  forms  a fine 
terrace,  commanding  some  beautiful  and  varied  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Haltwhistle  tunnel,  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway,  is  201  yards  in  length. 


Border 

traditions. 


Fine  view. 


Inn,  The  Crown.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  May  14,  Nov.  22,  Sep.  17,  cattle;  May  12,  Nov.  11, 
hiring. 
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Name  of  Place. 


County. 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Ham ham 

Ham  ti 

Ham  ti 

Ham pa 

Ham  ti 

Ham,  East  pa 

Ham,  High pa 

Ham,  Low ti 

Ham  Street 

Ham,  West pa 

Ham-with- 

Hatch  ham 

Hambleden pa 

Hambledon  m.t  & pa 

Hamhledon pa 

Hamble-le-Rice pa 

Hambleton to 

Hambleton pa 

Hambleton to 

Hambleton ham 

Hambridge ham 

Hambrook  ti 

Hameringham  pa 

Hamerton  pa 

Hamfallow  ti 

Haminiog  to 

Hammersmith* pa 

Hammerton,  Kirk 

Hammerwich  ...chap 


Kent  

Hants  

Gloucester  ... 

Wilts 

Somerset  

Essex 

Somerset  

Somerset  

Kent 

Essex 


Surrey  

Bucks  

Hants  

Surrey  

Hants  

Lancaster 

Rutland  

W.  R.  York ... 

Leicester  

Somerset 

Gloucester  ... 

Lincoln  

H untingdon 
Gloucester  ... 

Cardigan  

Middlesex 

W.  R.  York... 
Stafford 


Milton  54 

Kingsclere  ...3? 

Berkeley  4 

Shalbourn 1 

Shpton  Mallet  2 

Barking  1 

Shapwick  6 

Shapwick 74 

Ashford  6 

Barking 3 


Strood  9? 

Aldermaston  5t 
Berkeley  Rd....3 
Hunger  ford  ...4 

Frome  12 

Barking  14 

Langport 44 

Langport  3 

Ham  Street 

Stratfd  Bdge...4 


Kingston 1% 

Gt.  Marlow  ...34 

Fareham  74 

Guildford  ...71 

Fareham 7 

Poulton  4 

Oakham 3 

Selby -84 

Syston  4 

Langport  4 

Bristol 5 

Horncastle  ...34 


Richmond  ...24 

Wycombe 74 

Porchester  ...64 

Godaiming 4 

Southampton  6 

Garstang  10 

Man  ton  3 

Hambleton 

Leicester  5 

Langport 34 

Mangotsfield  34 
Firsby  11 


Thrapston  ...11 ! Huntingdon  10 

Berkeley  14  Berkeley  Rd... .4 

Aberystwith  ...9  Carmarthen. ..36 

Brentford 24  Chiswick 1 

York 9 Hammerton  ... 

Lichfield 3 Hammerwich... 


Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

S.  Eastern  

404 

Gt.  Western  

50 

Midland  

113 

601 

Gt.  Western  

65 

1605 

243 

Gt.  Western  

127 

London  & Southend 

914 

2495 

1550 

Brist.  & Exeter 

1684 

4229 

1303 

Brist.  & Exeter  

167 

S.  Eastern  

73 

E.  Counties 

44 

5390 

18817 

L.  & S.  W 

12 

1324 

Gt.  Western  

414 

6615 

1365 

L.  & S.  W 

944 

9040 

2052 

L.  & S.  W 

38 

1556 

586 

L.  & S.  W 

86 

1319 

443 

Preston  & Laucastr 

2294 

1603 

346 

Midland  

103 

1154 

290 

N.  Eastern  

179 

2120 

528 

Midland  

108 

Brist.  & Exeter 

1674 

Midland  

128 

Gt.  Northern 

133 

1370 

201 

Gt.  Northern 

69 

2150 

179 

Midland  

114 

667 

S.  Wales  

281 

863 

L.  & S.  W 

10 

2321 

17760 

N.  Eastern  

1994 

2018 

373 

S.  Stafford  | 

119 

270 

Whimsical 
explanation 
of  its  name. 


Branden- 

burgh 

House, 


Scene  of 
Queen 
Caroline’s 
death. 


* HAMMERSMITH.  This  extensive  suburb  is  now  entitled  to  be  considered 
almost  a portion  of  the  metropolis,  with  which  it  is  linked  by  a long  line  of 
houses  and  mansions  stretching  along  the  great  western  road.  An  odd  tradition 
is  preserved  to  explain  the  name  of  the  place.  It  is  stated  that  there  once  lived 
here  a giant  and  his  wife,  or  sister,  who  both  of  them  worked  at  the  anvil, 
each  having  a separate  forge  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river.  Having  but  one 
hammer  between  them,  when  it  was  required  by  the  male  he  used  to  call  out 
“hammer,”  and  it  was  then  flung  across,  the  lady  shouting  out  “smith  ” when 
she  required  the  necessary  implement,  and  having  it  politely  tossed  back  again. 
Of  late  years  the  buildings  have  much  extended,  and  very  numerous  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  The  locality  is  rife  with  interesting  associations.  In 
Hammersmith-terrace  resided  Arthur  Murphy,  the  dramatic  author  and  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  Here,  also,  lived  and  died  Philip  Loutherbourg,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  painters  of  the  last  century.  Catharine,  the  widow  of  Charles  II., 
also  had  a house  on  the  Mall.  The  suspension-bridge  is  a light  and  elegant 
structure,  constructed  by  Tierney  Clarke,  in  1827,  at  a cost  of  about  £80,000. 
A short  distance  beyond  the  bridge  stood  the  famous  Brandenburgh  House,  built 
about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  at 
the  enormous  cost  of  £23,000.  With  Crispe’s  other  property  it  was  seized  by 
the  Parliament;  but  he  regained  it  afterwards,  and  resided  in  it  till  his  death. 
By  his  nephew  it  was  sold  to  Prince  Rupert,  who  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hughes.  After  passing  through  a variety  of  hands,  it  was  purchased,  in  1748, 
by  Bubb  Dodington,  afterwards  Lord  Melcombe.  By  Dodington  the  interior  was 
entirely  re-modelled  and  filled  with  works  of  art  and  articles  of  luxury,  and  he 
gave  to  it  the  appropriate  name  of  La  Trappe.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  house  was  purchased  by  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburgh-Anspach, 
when  it  received  the  title  of  Brandenburgh  House.  While  in  the  occupancy  of 
Dodington,  and  afterwards  of  the  Margrave,  it  was  considered  to  be  “ one  of  the 
most  magnificent  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.”  The  last  occupant 
was  the  unfortunate  wife  of  George  IV.  It  is  needless  to  allude  to  the  unhappy 
occurrences  which  made  Brandenburgh  House  a public  word.  It  was  here,  as  will 
be  remembered,  that  Queen  Caroline  breathed  her  last.  Soon  after  her  death 
the  house  was  razed  to  the  ground.  In  Hammersmith  Church  there  is  a monu- 
ment which  bears  the  name  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe ; but  it  is  a testimony  more 
to  his  loyalty  than  to  his  memory.  The  monument  is  a remarkable  one.  It  is 
of  marble,  and  supports  a bronze  bust  of  Charles  I.  The  inscription  states  that 
“ This  effigy  was  erected  by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  Knight  and  Baronet,  as  a grate- 
ful commemoration  of  that  glorious  martyr  King  Charles  I.  of  glorious  memory.” 
Below,  on  a black  marble  pedestal,  is  an  urn,  which  contains  the  heart  of  this 
devoted  subject;  it  was  placed  there  in  obedience  to  his  last  request,  that  “his 
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inSta 
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Ham  moon  pa 

Hampden,  Groat  ...pa 
Hampden,  Little  ...pa 
Hamphall-Stubbs  to 

Hampnett  pa 

Hampole  to 

Hampreston  pa 

Dorset  

Bucks  

Bucks  

W.  R.  York ... 
Gloucester  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 
Dorset  

Shaftesbury  ...7 
Wendover  ...4^ 
Wendover  ...3£ 

Pontefract 8 

Northleach  ...1? 

Pontefract 9 

Poole 7? 

Wimborne  ...19 

Wycombe  7 

Wycombe  ...7$ 

Doncaster 7y 

Addlestrop...lH 

Doncaster 6| 

Wimborne  ...3I 

L.  & S.  W 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Northern 

Oxford,  W.  & W. 

Gt.  Northern 

L.  & S.  W 

134 

41 

4H 

164 

99 

163 

118£ 

677 

1710 

508 

1406 

1420 

4948 

1070216 

Pop. 


73 

308 

73 

26 

211 

13S 

1387 

405370 


body  might  be  laid  in  the  family  vault,  but  his  heart  should  be  placed  at  his 
master’s  feet.”  Crispe  was  a considerable  benefactor  to  Hammersmith.  Towards 
the  erection  of  the  church  he  was  the  chief  contributor.  Hammersmith  Church 
is  hardly  to  be  considered  a handsome  building,  but  with  the  trees  about  it  its 
appearance  is  picturesque.  Among  other  noteworthy  monuments  are  those  of 
Arthur  Murphy,  and  Thomas  Worlidge,  celebrated  for  his  etchings.  Bubb 
Dodington,  and  other  men  of  rank  and  notoriety,  have  memorials  here.  Ham- 
mersmith was  frequently  the  scene  of  operations  between  the  contending  forces 
in  the  civil  war.  A plot  was  laid  here,  in  1656,  against  the  life  of  Cromwell.  A 
discharged  soldier,  named  Miles  Syndercombe,  was  to  shoot  the  protector,  as  he 
passed  on  his  way  from  London  to  Hampton  Court,  and  a house  was  hired,  in 
which  he  was  to  take  his  station.  The  conspiracy,  however,  was  detected  before 
it  was  fully  ripe,  and  Syndercombe  was  tried  and  convicted.  In  May,  1851,  was 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Catholic  church.  It  stands  about  300  yards 
north  of  the  Hammersmith  main  road,  and  the  plan  of  the  structure  comprises 
a nave,  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a tower  and  spire.  It  is  built  of  Kentish  rag- 
stone, with  Caen-stone  dressings,  in  the  style  of  Edward  II.  The  tower  occupies 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  under  which  a groined  baptistry  is  placed.  The 
spire  is  170  feet  high,  the  nave  inside  50  feet.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  accommodates  about  1,000  persons.  Almshouses  for  forty  aged  poor  per- 
sons have  been  added  to  the  church.  Shepherd’s  Bush,  a pretty  suburban  dis- 
trict, leads  to  Brook  Green,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  which  is  a Catholic 
school  and  chapel  of  some  celebrity,  called  “The  Ark.”  In  June,  1843,  an  exten- 
sive Catholic  establishment  was  removed  here  from  some  former  inconvenient 
premises  in  King-street,  Hammersmith,  under  the  title  of  the  “ Convent  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.”  Adjoining  the  convent  is  an  “ Asylum  for  Penitent  Women  ” 
— an  excellent  institution,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  religious 
ladies  who  are  recognised  as  “ the  Daughters  of  our  Lady  of  Charity  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.”  Within  the  last  few  years,  no  less  than  forty  foundations  have  been 
formed  from  the  parent  house  of  this  religious  order,  branches  of  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  most  extreme  parts  of  the  earth.  One  of  these  has  been 
established  even  at  Algiers,  thus  bringing  the  African  region  within  the  scope  of 
its  mission,  and  there  are  two  in  North  America.  The  order,  founded  in  1651, 
at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  comprehends  nearly  300  religious  sisters,  who  consecrate 
their  lives  and  devote  their  energies  to  the  many  charitable  objects  which  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  the  institution.  Not  the  least  commendable  among  these  is  the 
reception  afforded  by  them  to  that  unfortunate  class  who  are  too  often  driven  by 
obloquy  and  despair  to  seek  a refuge  from  the  contempt  of  society  in  the  grave. 
The  Magdalens,  who  are  thus  sheltered  from  an  outcast  existence,  live  under 
regulations  approved  by  the  Church,  and  under  the  guidance  of  these  charitable 
sisters.  They  have  houses  of  preservation,  and  schools  for  orphans,  who  are 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  foundation.  Not  having  any  other  funds  than 
those  derived  from  voluntary  contributions  and  the  work  of  the  penitents,  the 
relief  afforded  is  necessarily  restricted  in  amount.  The  “ Waste  Land  Alms- 
houses ” are  for  aged  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  chiefly  supported  by  the  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  waste  lands.  There  are  numerous  chapels  and  places 
of  worship  for  sects  of  every  denomination,  and  in  all  the  requirements  of  a 
populous  locality  Hammersmith  is  as  well  supplied  as  the  metropolis  itself,  of 
which,  at  the  present  time,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a portion. 

* HAMPSHIRE.  Hampshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Berkshire,  on  the 
east  by  Surrey  and  Sussex,  on  the  south  by  the  English  Channel,  and  on  the 
west  by  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire.  The  length  of  the  county  (mainland  part) 
from  north  to  south  varies  from  thirty-seven  to  forty-six  miles ; the  breadth 
varies  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-one  miles.  It  is  a southern  maritime  county, 
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situated  principally  on  the  mainland  of  England,  but  includes  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  portion  on  the  mainland  approximates  in  form  to  a parallelogram,  except  at 
the  south-west  corner,  where  a portion  juts  out  to  the  westward : the  sides  of 
the  parallelogram  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  There  is  a small  detached  part 
of  the  county  nine  miles  long,  and  for  the  most  part  less  than  half  a mile  wide, 
extending  from  near  Haslemere,  in  Surrey,  to  Midhurst,  in  Sussex.  The  coast 
is  low  towards  the  east  side  of  the  county,  where  there  is  a wide,  but  not  very 
deep,  bay  or  inlet,  divided  by  Hayling  Island  and  Portsea  Island  into  three 
parts ; Chichester-harbour  on  the  east,  Langston-harbour  in  the  middle,  and 
Portsmouth-harbour  on  the  west.  The  most  ancient  division  of  the  county  is 
into  hundreds,  of  which  there  were  fifty  at  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  survey. 
There  are  now  thirty-nine  hundreds,  besides  the  city  of  Winchester,  with  the 
liberty  of  Soke,  the  borough  of  Portsmouth,  with  the  district  of  Portsea  and 
Portsea  Guildable,  the  town  and  county  of  Southampton,  and  eleven  liberties, 
including  the  liberties  of  East  and  West  Medina,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Hamp- 
shire, not  including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  contains  one  city,  Winchester ; six  Par- 
liamentary boroughs,  Andover,  Christchurch,  Lymington,  Petersfield,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Southampton;  and  thirteen  other  market-towns,  Alresford,  Alton, 
Basingstoke,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  Fareham,  Fordingbridge,  Gosport,  Havant, 
Kingsclere,  Odiham,  Romsey,  Stockbridge,  and  Whitchurch.  The  principal 
towns  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  Newport  and  Ryde.  Hampshire  is  included  in 
the  diocese  of  Winchester  and  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
constitutes  (inclusive  of  the  Isle  of  Wight)  the  archdeaconry  of  Winchester. 
Before  the  Roman  invasion  this  county  was  inhabited  by  three  tribes  : the  Regni 
who  occupied  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Surrey ; the  Belgae, 
who  inhabited  the  middle  portion,  and  extended  into  Wiltshire;  and  the  Atre- 
bates,  or  Atrebatii,  who  occupied,  it  is  likely,  the  northern  part  of  the  confines 
of  Berkshire.  Winchester  appears  to  have  been  a British  town  antecedently  to 
its  being  occupied  as  a Roman  station,  and  Silchester  also,  if  it  may  be  identified 
with  Calleva  Atrebatum.  This  part  of  the  island  was  reduced  by  the  Romans, 
probably  under  Vespasian,  who  is  distinctly  recorded  by  Suetonius  as  having 
subjugated  the  Isle  of  Wight,  called  by  the  Romans  Vectis.  It  was  compre- 
hended in  Britannia  Prima,  and  was  crossed  by  several  Roman  roads,  and  con- 
tained several  Roman  stations.  It  was  Camden’s  opinion  that  the  Trisanton 
river,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  was  the  Anton,  or  Test : perhaps  it  was  the  South- 
ampton Water,  with  all  the  streams  that  flow  into  it.  The  Roman  station,  Clau- 
sentum,  mentioned  in  the  Iter  VII.  of  Antoninus,  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  near  Southampton.  The  county  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  contest 
in  the  Saxon  invasion.  Cerdic,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  is  said  to 
have  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  New  Forest,  a British  chieftain  who  bore  the 
name  of  Natanleod.  Hampshire  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  and 
Venta,  called  by  the  Saxons  Wintanceaster,  became  the  seat  of  Government. 
Here  Cerdic  was  buried,  and  here,  on  the  conversion  of  the  West  Saxons  to 
Christianity,  a bishop’s  see  was  established.  In  the  contests  of  the  Saxon 
princes  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  taken  by  Wulfhere,  King  of  Mercia,  and  annexed 
by  him  to  the  kingdom  of  Sussex : it  was,  however,  soon  after  reconquered  by 
Ceadwalla,  King  of  Wessex.  Upon  the  predominance  of  the  West  Saxon  kings 
over  the  other  Saxon  potentates  being  permanently  established  by  Egbert,  Win- 
chester became  the  metropolis  of  England.  When  the  Northmen  attacked  the 
island,  Hampshire  was  exposed  to  their  ravages.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelbert, 
grandson  of  Egbert  (a.d.  860 — 866),  a body  of  them  landed  at  Southampton,  and 
advanced  to  Winchester,  which  they  partially  laid  waste  : they  were  routed,  how- 
ever, as  they  returned  to  their  ships,  and  much  of  the  booty  recovered.  At 
Basing,  near  Basingstoke,  Ethelred  I.,  King  of  Wessex,  and  his  brother  Alfred, 
were  defeated  by  the  Danes,  a.d.  870.  A year  or  two  after,  viz.,  in  871  or  873, 
in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the  invaders  made  another  attack  on  Winchester,  damaged 
the  cathedral,  and  murdered  the  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  it.  From  the  time  of 
Alfred’s  restoration  the  county  experienced  scarcely  any  hostility  till  the  time  of 
Ethelred  II.,  in  whose  reign,  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Danes 
ravaged  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  same  island  was  infested  by  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  his  son 
Harold,  then  in  rebellion : and  in  the  subsequent  reign  of  Harold  II.  it  was  laid 
under  contribution  by  Tostig,  the  king’s  rebellious  brother.  Winchester  continued 
to  be  the  principal  seat  of  royalty  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  New 
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Forest  became  the  scene  of  several  disasters  which  befel  the  family  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  which  were  regarded  as  judgments  on  him  for  the  arbitary  and  cruel 
manner  in  which  he  had  afforested  this  district ; his  conduct,  however,  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  His  son  Richard  lost  his  life  here  by  what  Camden  describes  as  a 
“pestilential  blast;”  his  grandson  Henry,  son  of  Robert,  was  entangled  among 
the  branches,  and  killed  while  hunting ; and  his  successor,  William  Rufus,  was 
shot  by  a random  arrow  by  Walter  Tyrrel,  a.d.  1100.  Upon  Rufus’s  death, 
Henry,  his  brother,  hastened  to  Winchester,  where  he  possessed  himself  of  the 
royal  treasure,  and  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  crown.  Robert,  his  elder  brother, 
to  whom  the  succession  rightfully  belonged,  landed  at  Portsmouth  with  an  army 
the  next  year  (a.d.  1101)  to  enforce  his  claim;  but  finding  his  rival  too  strong, 
came  to  an  accommodation  with  him  and  retired.  In  the  civil  war  between  the 
supporters  of  King  Stephen  (then  a prisoner)  and  the  Empress  Maud,  Winches- 
ter was  the  scene  of  conflict.  The  cathedral  and  Wolvesey  Castle,  the  residence 
of  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  brother  of  Stephen,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  king’s  .party,  and  Winchester  Castle  and  other  parts  of  the  city  in 
the  hands  of  the  empress.  The  empress’s  friends  were  gradually  dispossessed  of 
all  they  held,  except  the  castle ; and,  when  this  was  hard  pressed,  it  is  said  that 
the  empress  escaped  by  being  carried  through  the  opposing  army,  wrapped  in  a 
sheet  of  lead,  like  a corpse  for  interment.  Her  natural  brother  and  chief  sup- 
porter, the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  was  taken  soon  after  at  Stockbridge,  and 
exchanged  for  the  captive  king.  In  the  civil  war  which  marked  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  John,  Odiham  Castle  was  gallantly  but  vainly  defended  for  that  prince 
against  the  revolted  barons  and  the  Dauphin,  Louis  of  France.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  war  of  Edward  III.,  a.d.  1338,  the  town  of  Southampton 
was  attacked  by  the  French,  with  their  allies,  the  Genoese  and  Spaniards.  Their 
fleet  wras  of  fifty  galleys.  They  took  the  town,  burned  the  greater  part  of  it, 
and  slaughtered  many  of  the  inhabitants.  About  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Richard  II.,  another  attack  was 
made  on  this  town,  but  failed.  About  the  same  period  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
attacked  by  the  French,  and  Newtown  and  Yarmouth  burned,  and  Carisbrook 
Castle  vainly  besieged.  In  a.d.  1415,  when  Henry  Y.  was  about  to  embark  at 
Southampton  for  France,  a conspiracy  against  his  life  was  detected,  for  which 
the  Earl  of  Cambridge  and  others  were  executed  in  that  town.  In  the  reign  of 
the  same  monarch,  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  once  attacked,  and  a second  time 
threatened  by  the  French.  About  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  another 
attack  was  made  by  the  same  people,  but  repulsed.  It  was  at  Winchester  that 
Mary  I.  was  married  to  Philip  of  Spain,  a.d.  1554.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  stabbed  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  the 
civil  wrar  of  that  reign  this  county  was  the  scene  of  partial  hostilities.  The  strong 
posts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  early  in  the  contest  secured  for  the  Parliament, 
and  the  island  was  thus  preserved  from  subsequent  disturbance.  In  December, 
1643,  the  Royalists  were  defeated  at  Alton  by  Sir  William  Waller.  But  the  most 
remarkable  event  in  the  contest  that  occurred  in  this  county  was  the  defence  of 
Basing  House,  near  Basingstoke,  by  its  possessor,  John  Paulet,  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, the  chief  incidents  of  which  have  been  given  in  a description  of  the  place. 
The  topographical  features  of  the  county  are  highly  interesting.  The  principal 
streams  which  drain  the  Southampton  basin  are  the  Anton  or  Test,  the  Itchin, 
and  the  Hamble.  One  branch  of  the  Test  rises  near  Hurstbourne  Tarrant,  and 
another  near  Whitchurch : their  united  stream  flows  by  Stockbridge  and  Romsey 
to  Southampton.  The  Itchin  rises  in  the  hills  around  Alresford,  and  flows  past 
Winchester  to  Southampton.  The  Hamble  rises  near  Bishop’s  Waltham,  and 
joins  the  Southampton  river  some  miles  below  Southampton.  A stream  to  which 
the  maps  assign  no  name,  flows  by  the  village  of  Titchfield  into  the  sea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Southampton  Water.  The  length  of  these  rivers  is  as  follows  : — 
The  Anton  or  Test  to  Southampton,  thirty-five  miles ; the  Itchin  twenty-five 
miles  (of  which  thirteen,  viz.,  up  to  Winchester,  are  navigable) ; the  Hamble 
ten,  and  the  Titchfield  river  twenty  miles.  The  New  Forest  is  drained  by  two 
small  streams,  the  Ex  or  Beaulieu  river,  and  the  Boldre  Water,  besides  some 
smaller  streams.  The  Ex  and  the  Boldre  flow  south-east  into  the  sea,  the  first 
at  Exbury,  the  second  at  Lymington : the  length  of  the  Ex  is  about  thirteen 
miles,  that  of  the  Boldre  Water  about  fifteen  miles.  The  basin  of  the  Thames  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of»the  county  by  the  North  Downs,  and  drained  by  the 
Wey,  the  source  of  which  is  in  Hampshire,  and  by  the  Anborne  and  the  Loddon, 
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Hamp-  which  have  their  course  along  the  border.  The  basin  of  the  Arun  is  separated 
shire.  from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  the  Alton  and  Petersfield-hills  and  the  South 
Downs.  It  is  drained  by  the  Rother,  which  rises  in  this  county  and  flows  past 
Midhurst  into  the  Arun.  The  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  basin  comprehends  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  county  to  the  west  of  the  New  Forest.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Avon,  which,  entering  the  county  just  below  Downton,  Wilts,  about  six  miles 
from  Salisbury,  runs  south  past  Fordingbridge,  Ringwood,  and  Christchurch, 
into  the  sea.  That  part  of  the  river  which  is  in  the  county  is  about  twenty  to 
twenty-two  miles  long.  A small  portion  of  the  Dorsetshire  Stour,  and  of  the 
jGreat  Leonards  Water,  a tributary  of  the  Stour,  are  in  the  county  or  upon  its 
boundary ; the  Stour  joins  the  Avon  below  Christchurch  : their  estuary  forms 
Agriculture.!  Christchurch  haven.  The  north-eastern  part  of  Hampshire  is  of  a sterile  cha- 
racter, being  placed  on  the  western  division  of  the  Bagshot-sands,  a large  part  of 
which  is  still  in  the  state  of  open  heath.  To  the  westward  of  the  Bagshot-sands 
are  out-cropping  beds  of  the  London  and  plastic  clay  formation,  of  a most  tena- 
cious character,  and  unsuitable  to  arable  cultivation,  except  beans,  rape,  and 
cabbage.  The  district  to  the  south,  comprising  half  the  area  of  the  county,  is 
formed  of  strong  flinty  loams,  and  hard  mould,  or  chalk  interstratified  occa- 
sionally with  gravel,  the  w hole  of  which  are,  however,  underlayed  by  an  unbroken 
bed  of  chalk.  Some  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  district  are  composed  of  a light, 
friable  sandy  soil,  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  root  crops  and  barley,  and 
forming  excellent  sheep  pastures.  The  lowrer  lands  of  this  class  are  frequently 
composed  of  soils  similar  to  the  above,  with  a considerable  intermixture  of  car- 
bonaceous or  decayed  vegetable  matter;  in  other  places,  perhaps  over  the 
widest  extent,  the  soil  consists  principally  of  fine  chalk,  rendered  grey  by  vege- 
table substances.  Intermixed  with  the  above  are  occasional  patches  of  deep, 
strong,  red  flinty  loams,  which  form  the  main  part  of  the  arable  soils  of  the 
Hampshire  chalk  downs.  The  clay  lands  of  the  northern  parts  are  usually  cul- 
tivated as  follows  : — First  wheat,  second  turnips,  third  barley,  fourth  clover,  and 
rye  grass,  with  occasional  intermixture  of  tares.  The  extensive  district  over- 
lying  the  chalk  is  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  sainfoin,  or  holy  hay,  so  called 
on  account  of  its  fragrant  smell,  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  which  can  be 
grown  in  such  a district,  for  while  other  plants  are  liable  to  suffer  from  draught, 
sainfoin  is  scarcely  injured  during  the  longest  continued  dry  wreather,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  depth  to  which  it  sends  out  its  roots.  Sainfoin  does  not  arrive 
at  perfection  until  after  the  second  year ; it  is  therefore  usual  to  sow  the  hop  or 
yellow  clover  with  it ; the  sainfoin  is  usually  allowed  to  remain  five  or  six  years. 
The  cattle  in  Hampshire  are  of  various  sorts,  the  predominating  being  the  Nor- 
man and  Channel  Island  breeds.  The  sheep  are  mostly  a coarse  Down  breed,  by 
no  means  such  handsome  animals  as  are  to  be  found  in  Sussex,  a coarseness  of 
frame  attributable  to  an  admixture  of  Wiltshire  blood,  which  was  a favourite 
cross  many  years  ago.  Hampshire  has  long  been  famous  for  the  curing  of  bacon, 
but  the  native  breed  of  pigs  in  this  county  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  good 
qualities.  The  native  hogs,  which  live  on  the  acorns  and  beech-mast  of  the  New 
Forest,  although  the  flavour  of  their  flesh  may  be  good,  are  coarse,  raw-boned, 
flat-sided  animals,  and  are  now  seldom  met  with.  The  improved  breeds,  pro- 
duced by  crosses  of  the  Berkshire,  the  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Chinese  pigs,  are  so 
much  better  and  more  profitable,  that  the  only  difference  to  be  noticed  in  the 
pigs  bred  on  different  farms  is  that  which  arises  from  the  predominant  character 
of  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  breeds.  Of  late  years  several  extensive 
enclosures  of  the  woodland  portion  of  the  county  have  taken  place.  Droxford 
Forest,  about  1,500  acres  in  extent,  is  enclosed,  and  is  about  to  be  cultivated. 
Capital  roads  are  now  being  made  through  it ; hedges  are  dividing  it  into  fields, 
and  numbers  of  labourers  are  employed  in  ploughing  and  manuring  the  soil. 
Curdridge  Common,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  comprehending  about  700  acres, 
is  also  enclosed;  and  Waltham  Chase,  a royal  forest,  notorious  as  the  resort 
some  years  ago  of  a troop  of  poachers  and  robbers  called  “ Waltham  Blacks,”  is 
likewise  enclosed  and  cultivated.  The  railway  communication  through  Hamp- 
shire is  supplied  by  the  London  and  South-Western  line.  In  no  county  in 
England  is  there  a greater  diversity  of  soil,  nor  in  any  such  a wide  extreme 
between  the  good  and  bad  husbandry  which  is  there  to  be  found.  The  New 
Forest,  wrhich  occupies  such  a large  portion  of  South  Hampshire,  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  barren  soil,  ranging  from  a cold,  thin  clay,  to  a light,  blowing 
sand. 
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* HAMPSTEAD.  This  delightful  district  forms  one  of  the  most  elevated 
suburban  parishes  north  of  the  metropolis,  with  which,  as  in  other  instances, it 
has  become  almost  allied  by  a continuous  chain  of  buildings.  From  many 
Roman  antiquities  having  been  discovered  here  from  time  to  time,  particularly 
near  the  Wells,  in  1774,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a Roman  station.  Ethelred 
made  the  district  a present  to  Westminster  Abbey  in  986;  but  as  it  then  only 
contained  five  cottages,  the  benefaction  was  of  less  consideration  than  it  would 
be  now.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  had  acquired  a wonderful  reputation 
among  laundresses,  and  the  nobility  were  wont  to  send  their  linen  hither  to  be 
bleached,  in  the  belief  that  peculiarly  cleansing  properties  were  here  attached  to 
the  two  elements  of  air  and  water.  For  a short  time  the  county  members  were 
elected  on  the  heath,  but  the  privilege  was  lost  in  1701,  and  from  that  time  the 
chief  interest  is  connected  with  the  eminent  literary  characters,  who  made  Hamp- 
stead a place  of  frequent  resort  and  residence.  At  a tavern  called  “ The  Upper 
Flask  ” — the  sign  is  still  perpetuated — the  celebrated  “ Kit-cat  Club  ” was  origi- 
nally held,  under  the  management  of  its  eccentric  sponsor,  Christopher  Cat;  and 
here  Addison,  Steele,  Richardson  (the  novelist),  Pope,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  after- 
wards Akenside  and  Dr.  Johnson,  with  a host  of  other  celebrities,  used  frequently 
to  assemble.  The  church  of  St.  John’s  was  built  in  1747,  but  the  increasing 
population  rendering  its  want  of  accommodation  severely  felt,  it  was  enlarged  in 
1844  to  nearly  double  its  former  extent,  at  a cost  of  £3,000.  There  is  a chapel 
in  Well-walk,  where  formerly  persons  were  married  without  fees  on  condition  of 
ordering  their  wedding  dinner  at  the  Wells,  w hich  was,  of  course,  charged  for  in 
proportion.  These  wells  enjoyed  much  celebrity  in  the  last  century,  as  contain- 
ing a chalybeate  spring  suitable  for  many  complaints;  but  they  have  become 
latterly  quite  deserted  and  forgotten.  A new  district  church,  called  Christ' 

Church,  was  built  in  1852.  Passing  on  to  the  heath,  throned  upon  an  elevation! Hampstead 
of  nearly  400  feet  above  the  sea-level,  there  is  a magnificent  prospect  spread  heath 
forth  on  every  side.  The  mighty  maze  of  London,  with  its  myriad  house-tops, 
lies  mapped  out  in  the  hollow  towards  the  south,  whilst  rising  amidst  the  smoky 
vapour,  that  hangs  over  the  city  like  a cloud,  may  be  recognised  the  massive 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  thread-like  elevation  of  the  Monument,  and  most  of  the  more 
elevated  public  edifices.  Beyond  may  be  traced  the  blue  outline  of  the  Surrey 
hills,  even  to  Banstead  Downs.  On  the  other  side  the  view  is  even  more  varied 
and  extensive.  With  the  condition  of  a clear  atmosphere,  the  eye  can  embrace 
from  this  eminence  Windsor,  Harrow-on-the-hill,  Ashley  hills  (thirty  miles  dis 
tant),  Finchley,  Hanslop  steeple,  in  Northamptonshire,  within  eight  miles  of 
Northampton,  and  the  range  of  the  Langdon  hills,  in  Essex,  full  thirty  miles 
east;  besides  numerous  places  within  the  circumference,  of  inferior  note 
Around,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  Rosslvn  House,  Parliament-hill, 
where  there  is  an  ancient  tumulus;  the  Vale  of  Health,  sheltered  between  the 
hills;  North-end,  close  to  the  heath;  West-end,  half  a mile  to  the  south-west 
Fortune-green,  half  a mile  west;  and  Child’s-hill,  one  mile  to  the  nort.h-wrest. 

To  the  south  of  the  hills  are  the  Hampstead-ponds,  which  formed  the  source  of 
the  Fleet.  The  Serpentine  is  also  fed  by  the  springs  about  this  spot,  which 
makes  the  fact  more  remarkable,  that  Hampstead  itself,  until  lately,  was  lamen 
tably  deficient  in  the  supply  of  water,  which  it  distributed  so  liberally  to  the 
northern  suburbs.  Of  late  years  considerable  excitement  has  been  created  by 
the  attempt  of  Sir  Thomas  Maryon  Wilson  to  enclose  the  heath,  but  it  is  grati- 
fying now  to  know  that  such  arrangements  have  been  made  as  will  preserve 
this  beautiful  spot  for  the  recreation  of  the  people.  The  old  manor-house  of 
Belsize  wfas  pulled  down  in  1854,  and  the  park  broken  up  into  a London  subur- 
ban villa  district.  Among  other  tenants  who  have  lived  there  during  the  present 
century,  the  most  noted  was  the  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  who  was  assassinated 
by  Bellingham.  The  last  tenant  was  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Bedford-row.  Rosslyn 
House  was  converted,  in  1856,  into  an  asylum  for  the  infant  children  of  soldiers. 
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H amp-  The  tavern  known  as  “Jack  Straw’s  Castle  ” was  so  designated  from  a tradition 
stead.  — generally  considered  erroneous — that  this  was  one  of  the  retreats  of  the  insur- 

gents during  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler.  The  house  is  commodious,  and  has 
some  spacious  grounds  attached,  with  a post-<?ffice  adjacent.  A brisk  walk  across 
the  heath  westward  will  soon  bring  the  pedestrian  to  “The  Spaniard’s,”  an 
excellent  hostel,  situated  in  rather  a romantic  position  among  the  woods,  and 
commanding  some  delightful  views.  It  was  formerly  the  site  of  a gateway  lead- 
ing into  an  extensive  park,  the  property  of  the  bishops  of  London,  and  here,  in 
a less  pleasant  -way  than  by  the  charges  of  the  present  Boniface,  toll  w as  exacted 
from  every  traveller  w ho  passed.  In  this  park,  known  as  Harringhay,  was  once 
a magnificent  palace,  the  property,  also,  of  these  great  Church  dignitaries,  and 
howr  pleasantly  chosen  may  be  inferred  from  a description  given  of  the  suburbs 
by  Fitzstephen,  in  1180,  which  reads  somewhat  oddly  in  the  present  day.  The 
old  chronicler  says  (we  have,  of  course,  modernised  the  spelling) : — “There  are 
cornfields,  pastures,  and  delightful  meadows,  intermixed  with  pleasant  streams, 
hich  stand  many  a mill  whose  clack  is  so  grateful  to  the  ear ; beyond  them 
a forest  extends  itself,  beautified  by  woods  and  groves,  and  full  of  the  layers  and 
coverts  of  beasts  and  game,  stags,  bucks,  boars,  and  wild  bulls.”  That  this 
bishop’s  palace  was  also  a castle,  we  learn  from  an  account  published  of  it  in 
1593,  which  even  then  alludes  to  its  antiquity  as  a ruin.  The  following  is  the 
passage: — “The  hill  is  at  this  time  trenched  with  two  deep  ditches,  now  olde 
and  overgrowne  with  bushes,  the  rubble  thereof,  as  brick,  tile,  and  Cornish  slate, 
are  in  heaps  yet  to  be  seen,  which  ruins  are  of  great  antiquity,  as  may  appear 
by  the  oaks  at  this  day  standing,  above  a hundred  years’  growth,  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  building.”  That  the  facility  afforded  for  hunting  was  the  chief 
reason  that  induced  the  prelates  here  to  fix  their  residence  cannot  be  doubted, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  at  a period  not  more  remote  than  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  these  wooded  undulations  abounded  with  pheasants,  partridges,  and 
herons,  which  latter  bird  being  found  in  such  abundance,  proves  that  the  region 
of  villas  by  which  London  is  now  begirt,  “ like  some  swarth  Indian  with  his  belt 
of  beads,”  was  then  scarcely  better  than  an  undrained  track  of  marsh  land.  A 
boar  hunted  century  before,  the  hilly  range  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  wfith  the  gentler 
in  this  jdeclivity  of  Hornsey  and  the  valley  of  Tottenham  to  the  east,  wrere  famous  for 
Shbour’  (wild  boars,  and  the  diversion  of  hunting  them  often  drew  the  citizens  to  resorts 
nowr  frequented  for  a much  less  romantic  purpose,  so  that  in  earlier  times  there 
could  have  been  no  dearth  of  sport  for  these  mitred  huntsmen.  The  form  of  the 
moat,  seventy  yards  square,  is  still  visible,  and  is  indicated  by  a gushing  spring, 
which  now  serves  as  a watering  place  for  cattle,  where  the  aged  bushes  on  its 
banks  may  yet  be  seen  drooping  into  the  refreshing  stream.  In  the  wood  adja- 
cent to  this  castle  a hostile  meeting  took  place  between  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1386,  and  it  wras  here  that  the  former  opposed  the 
king  with  a force  of  forty  thousand  men.  Henry  VIII.  threatened  those  who 
should  hunt  or  haw'k  within  these  precincts  “ imprisonment  of  their  bodies,  and 
further  punishment  at  his  majesty’s  will  and  pleasure.”  The  inn  ow'es  its  name 
to  the  circumstance  of  a Spaniard  being  its  first  landlord,  since  wdiich  time  it  has 
been  considerably  improved,  and  the  gardens  laid  out  with  taste  and  liberality. 
Close  by  was,  about  a century  since,  a curious  cottage,  called  “New  Georgia,” 
which  bore  on  it  an  inscription  penned  after  the  following  quaint  fashion : — 

“ I,  Robert  Caxton,  began  this  place  in  a wild  wood,  stubbed  up  the  wrood,  digged 
all  the  ponds,  cut  all  the  walks,  made  all  the  gardens,  built  all  the  rooms  wuth 
my  own  hands;  nobody  drove  a nail  here,  laid  a brick  or  tile  here,  but  myself, 
and  thank  God  for  giving  me  such  strength,  being  sixty-four  years  of  age  when 
I began  it.”  The  owner  show  ed  his  visitors  several  small  rooms,  with  embel- 
lishments of  his  own  execution,  and  wherein  some  such  odd  diversions  wrere 
resorted  to  as  the  gentleman  being  put  into  the  pillory,  and  the  ladies  obliged  to 
kiss  him,  under  penalties  not  decorous  to  enumerate.  The  eccentricity  of  this 
hearty  old  gentleman  was  further  developed  in  1760,  by  causing  his  grounds, 
which  were  most  romantically  disposed,  to  be  interspersed  with  representations 
of  various  reptiles,  that  by  means  of  hidden  machinery  suddenly  made  an  attack 
upon  the  unsuspecting  lounger.  There  wras  a chair  so  constructed,  also,  with  a 
perversion  of  ingenuity,  that  directly  the  tired  stranger  became  seated  in  it, 
w ould  fling  around  him  the  wooden  semblance  of  snakes,  spiders,  and  the  most 
loathsome  reptiles,  all,  w’e  are  to  presume,  made  likewise  out  of  Mr.  Caxton ’s 
Caen- wood,  “ own  head.”  Caen-wood,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  is  the  next 
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conspicuous  object  that  arrests  our  attention.  Once  the  retreat  of  Venner,  the 
fanatic,  and  his  followers,  it  was  at  an  early  date  inhabited  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  The  mansion  is  a noble  structure,  though  without  much  pretension  to 
architectural  magnificence,  and  the  spacious  park  is  composed  of  graceful  undu- 
lations, green  lawns,  sparkling  sheets  of  water,  and  strips  of  umbrageous  wood- 
land, w ith  here  an  opening  whence  a picturesque  view  may  be  obtained,  and  there 
a grove  of  impenetrable  thickness.  Though  now  the  very  image  of  peaceful 
seclusion,  it  was,  in  1780,  the  scene  of  one  of  those  riotous  outbreaks  which  are. 
happily,  of  such  rare  occurrence  in  England,  though  apparently,  epidemic  abroad. 
The  “No  Popery”  cry,  fomented  by  Lord  George  Gordon,  incited  a desperate 
gang  to  burn  down  the  elegant  mansion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Bloomsbtiry- 
square,  wdiich  consumed  a most  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  manuscripts ; 
and  Lord  and  Lady  Mansfield  were  wdth  difficulty  preserved  from  their  violence, 
by  making  their  escape  through  a back  door  a few  minutes  before  these  mis- 
creants broke  in  and  took  possession  of  the  house.  The  military  were  sent  for, 
but  arrived  too  late;  they  were  obliged,  however,  to  fire  on  the  mob  in  their 
own  defence,  and  six  men  and  a woman  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  Not 
contented  with  the  havoc  and  destruction  they  had  already  caused,  the  infuriated 
mob  went  in  two  divisions  through  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  both  meeting  at 
the  “ Spaniard’s,”  then  kept  by  one  Giles  Thomas.  With  singular  presence  of 
mind,  he  persuaded  his  unruly  visitors  to  refresh  themselves  amply,  throwing 
not  only  his  house  and  cellarage  open  to  them  free  of  charge,  but  causing  barrels 
of  strong  ale  to  be  rolled  from  the  cellars  of  Caen  Wood  House  to  the  roadside. 
During  the  time  thus  so  adroitly  gained,  messengers  were  despatched  for  the 
soldiery,  who  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  noble  structure,  which  the  multi- 
tude intended  to  destroy.  The  whole  of  these  exciting  incidents  have  been  admi- 
rably introduced  by  Dickens  into  his  story  of  “ Barnaby  ftudge,”  and  tell  with 
thrilling  effect  upon  the  reader. 
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* HAMPTON.  Hamptou-upon-Thames  is  eminently  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history,  and  to  the  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  by  a palace  connected  with 
some  important  passages  of  national  story,  and  which  presents,  in  many  parts, 
a splendid  specimen  of  the  English  style  of  domestic  architecture,  at  a period 
conspicuous  for  pomp  and  adornment.  Hampton  Court  stands  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  about  twelve  miles  from  London,  and  is  of  modern  date, 
compared  w ith  some  of  the  other  royal  abodes.  About  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  manor  of  Hampton  was  vested  in  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem ; and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Plenry  VIII.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
became  its  lessee.  His  disgrace  and  death  happening  before  the  completion  of 
Hampton  Court,  the  building  was  finished  by  direction  of  Henry.1'  Here  w ere 
held  magnificent  banquets  and  masques,  and  here  the  pageantries  and  gaieties  of 
royalty  wrere  witnessed.  In  1543  the  nuptial  ceremonies  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  last 
wife,  Lady  Catherine  Parr,  were  celebrated  at  Hampton  Court.  Edward  VI. 
who  w'as  born  at  Hampton  Court,  also  resided  there  with  the  Protector  Somerset. 
In  consequence  of  the  dissensions  of  the  council,  and  an  apprehension  that  they 
intended  to  deprive  Somerset  of  his  royal  ward,  the  inhabitants  of  Hampton 
armed  themselves  for  the  protection  of  the  young  monarch.  The  Protector 
afterwrards  removed  the  king  to  Windsor  Castle;  but  the  conspiracy  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  growing  disaffection  of  the  populace,  compelled  him  to  surren- 
der the  power  which  he  had  so  unjustly  assumed.  Queen  Mary  and  Philip 
passed  their  honeymoon  in  gloomy  retirement  at  Hampton  Court.  Here,  also, 
they  entertained  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  when  “the  court  supped  in  the  Great 
Hall,  which  was  illuminated  with  a thousand  lamps.”  On  another  occasion  she 
sat  with  their  majesties  and  the  nobility  to  witness  a spectacle  of  jousting, 
“ when  two  hundred  lances  were  broken — half  the  combatants  being  accoutred 
as  Germans,  the  other  half  as  Spaniards.”  Elizabeth  having  ascended  the 
English  throne,  Hampton  Court  frequently  exhibited  the  same  scenes  of  festivity 
as  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.:  in  1572  and  1593  she  there  held  her  grand 
Christmas  festivals.  James  I.  took  up  his  residence  here  shortly  after  his  arrival 
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in  England.  In  1G08  be  gave  a splendid  entertainment  to  Francis,  Prince  of 
Vaudemois,  on  which  occasion  the  feasting  and  pastimes  lasted  fourteen  days. 
Here,  in  1603-4,  was  held  the  celebrated  conference  between  the  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  reconcile  both  parties,  and 

Imprison- 
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and  his 
escape. 

which  led  to  our  present  improved  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  In  1625, 
Charles  I.,  fearful  of  the  plague  which  was  then  raging  in  London,  retired  to 
Hampton  Court;  and  in.  1641,  driven  from  Whitehall,  he  and  his  queen  again 
sought  refuge  in  its  seclusion.  Six  years  afterwards  he  was  conveyed  hither  by 
the  Parliamentary  army,  and  kept  in  a kind  of  honourable  imprisonment;  but 
in  the  course  of  a fewr  months  he  effected  his  escape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
room  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  slept  is  a small  octagonal  apartment,  with  an 
iron  door.  Cromwell  is  asserted  to  have  afterwards  used  it  as  a bed-chamber, 
on  account  of  its  security.  After  the  death  of  Charles  I.  the  beautiful  specimens 
of  art  w hich  adorned  this  favourite  residence  were  publicly  sold,  and  now  form 
the  choicest  treasures  of  foreign  and  private  collections.  The  palace  was  after- 
wards  occupied  by  Cromwell,  who  frequently  hunted  in  the  neighbourhood; 
here,  too,  were  held  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  his  third  daughter,  Lady  Mary, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Protector  witnessed  the  death  of  his  favourite 
daughter,  Mrs.  Claypole,  at  Hampton  Court.  James  II.  occasionally  resided  at 
this  palace,  and  in  the  state  apartments  may  still  be  seen  the  canopy  under 

The  palace 
embellished 
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III. 

which  he  received  the  Pope’s  nuncio.  To  William  III.  Hampton  Court  ow  es 
much  of  its  present  splendour;  he  employed  the  genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
in  erecting  the  present  magnificent  state  rooms,  and  in  effecting  several  other 
alterations,  in  a style  distinct  from  that  of  Wolsey ; the  gardens  were  also  laid 
out  after  the  formal  Dutch  fashion,  which  then  prevailed  throughout  Europe. 
George  II.  and  his  queen  were  the  last  sovereigns  who  resided  at  Hampton 
Court,  since  which  period  the  apartments  have  been  occupied  by  various  per- 
sons, chiefly  favourites  of  the  court,  the  crown  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of 
resuming  possession.  At  present  about  fifty  decayed  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen 
occupy  offices  connected  writh  the  establishment,  to  which  they  are  recommended 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Entering  by  the  Lion-gate,  fronting  the  entrance  to 
Bushy-park,  leaving  the  Maze  to  the  right,  and  continuing  through  the  Wilder- 
ness by  a path  overshadowed  writh  lofty  trees,  we  find  ourselves  by  the  side  of 
the  palace,  in  front  of  which  extends  a long  walk  ornamented  on  each  side  with 
parterres  and  exotic  shrubbery,  a spacious  circular  fountain,  filled  with  gold 

The  state 
apartments. 

and  silver  fish,  occupying  the  centre,  lhe  splendid  jaqaae  in  iront  of  the  build- 
ing  comprehends  the  w’hole  of  the  state  apartments;  it  was  commenced  in  1690, 
and  completed  in  1694,  after  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  material 
chiefly  used  is  brick,  of  a bright  red  hue,  but  the  numerous  decorations  are  of 
stone.  On  the  pediment,  which  is  supported  by  four  elegant  Corinthian  columns, 
is  sculptured,  in  bas-relief,  the  triumph  of  Hercules  over  Envy.  The  palace,  as 
erected  by  Wolsey,  consisted  of  five  courts,  of  which  only  two  now  remain,  and 
afford  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  ancient  style  of  ecclesiastical  building.  The 
third  was  erected  by  William  III.,  and  constitutes  the  present  state  apartments. 
Passing  under  the  battlemented  gatew  ay,  with  turrets  on  each  side,  we  enter  the 
middle  court;  on  the  right  we  have  the  entire  length  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ’s  Hall, 
and  on  the  left  there  is  a colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order,  designed  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  which,  however,  does  not  harmonise  with  the  ancient  buildings 
around.  The  third  court  is  a quadrangle,  with  a fountain  in  the  centre,  and 

The  grand 
staircase. 

consists  chiefly  of  buildings  erected  by  Wren.  The  grand  staircase,  by  which 
we  approach  the  state  apartments,  affords  a noble  specimen  of  the  imaginative 
genius  and  ready  pencil  of  Antonio  Verrio.  On  the  left  side  are  Apollo  and  the 
nine  Muses,  at  whose  feet  sits  the  god  Pan,  with  his  reeds,  and  a little  below  is 
ths  goddess  Ceres,  holding  in  one  hand  a wheatsheaf,  and  pointing  w'iih  the  other 
to  loaves  of  bread.  At  the  feet  of  Ceres  is  Flora,  surrounded  by  her  attendants, 
and  holding  a chaplet  of  flowers.  Near  her  are  the  two  river  gods,  Thames  and 
Isis,  with  their  urns,  and  in  the  centre  a large  table  decorated  with  flowers.  On 
the  ceiling  Jupiter  and  Juno  are  represented  as  seated  at  a table,  supported  by 
lions,  and  Ganymede  is  presenting  the  cup  to  Jupiter;  Juno’s  peacock  is  in 
front,  and  one  of  the  fatal  sisters  is  in  attendance,  ready  to  execute  Jove’s  com- 
mand to  cut  the  thread  of  life.  Beneath  there  is  a beautiful  figure  of  V enus,  and 
Mars  addressing  the  fair  goddess  as  a lover.  In  another  part,  Bacchus  is  show  n 
as  leaning  on  a rich  ewer,  his  hand  resting  on  the  head  of  Silenus,  wffio  is  seated 
on  a recumbent  ass.  On  one  side  of  a table  sits  Hercules  clad  in  the  lion’s  skin, 
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resting  on  his  club  ; and  on  the  other,  Romulus,  with  a wolf  by  his  side,  in  allu-j Hampton, 
sion  to  the  fable  of  his  having  been  suckled  by  that  animal.  On  another  panel 
is  Julian  the  Apostate,  writing  at  a table,  attended  by  Mercury,  the  god  of 
eloquence,  who  is  dictating  to  him.  Though  educated  in  the  Christian  faith, 

Julian  afterwards  became  one  of  its  most  inveterate  enemies.  On  entering  the 
Guard  Chamber  the  attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  various  devices  in  which 
muskets,  swords,  and  pistols  sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  one  thousand  men 
are  disposed  on  the  w alls.  The  paintings  are  in  character  with  the  room  ; they 
consist  of  six  portraits  of  English  admirals,  by  Kneller,  and  nine  battle-pieces,  in 
some  of  which  great  spirit  is  displayed.  But,  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous,  is 
one  of  gigantic  dimensions,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  porter,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
seven  feet  six  inches  high.  We  now  describe  the  remainder  of  the  apartments 
in  succession.  The  First  Presence  Chamber: — At  the  end  of  this  room  there  is  The  First 
a fine  picture  of  William  III.  in  armour,  on  a grey  horse;  in  the  clouds  are  Camber 
Mercy  and  Peace,  supporting  the  king’s  helmet.  The  greatest  attraction  in  this 
apartment  are  eight  full-length  portraits  of  the  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  William 
and  Mary,  executed  by  Kneller.  They  are  distinguished  by  great  elegance,  and 
portrayed  w ith  a pleasing  simplicity  of  countenance ; but  there  is  a most  objec- 
tionable similarity  in  their  general  appearance.  In  this  room  is  the  canopy  of 
King  William’s  throne,  with  the  royal  arms,  and  the  motto — Je  maintiendray — 

“I  will  maintain.”  The  Second  Presence  Chamber: — The  Doge  of  Venice  is  anj 
interesting  historical  picture ; he  is  seated  on  his  throne  in  the  senate-house,  sur- 
rounded by  his  councillors,  some  attired  in  black  robes,  others  in  scarlet.  On! 
his  right  is  seated  Sir  H.  Wootton,  wearing  his  hat,  while  presenting  his  creden-l 
tials  as  ambassador  from  this  country.  St.  Michael,  by  Reynolds,  after  Guido, 
w as  considered  by  Sir  Joshua  one  of  his  best  paintings.  Baccio  Bandinelli,  the 
sculptor  (by  Corregio),  is  a picture  of  great  delicacy.  This  eminent  painter  is 
believed  to  have  carried  the  art  of  foreshortening  to  the  greatest  perfection.  But 
the  finest  and  most  pleasing  painting  is  a duplicate  of  the  celebrated  picture  of; 

Charles  I.,  on  a grey  horse,  passing  under  an  arch,  with  a truncheon  in  his  left 
hand.  It  is  interesting  not  merely  on  account  of  the  eventful  life  and  death  of 
that  unhappy  monarch,  but  from  the  design ; the  foreshortening  of  the  horse  is 
especially  admired.  The  Audience  Chamber: — The  canopy  in  this  room  is  said  Audience 
to  be  that  under  which  James  II.  received  the  Pope’s  nuncio  at  Windsor — a Chamber, 
circumstance  which  gave  great  offence  to  his  subjects,  and  led  to  the  demolition 
of  the  fine  specimens  of  art  with  which  he  decorated  the  Popish  chapel  he  had 
fitted  up  at  Windsor.  Among  a variety  of  profane  paintings,  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe  a beautiful  collection  of  Scripture  pieces  by  Sebastian  Ricci,  in  which 
great  freedom  and  dignity  are  combined  with  ease  and  elegance ; they  embrace 
Christ  Healing  the  Sick;  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery;  the  Woman  of  Faith  ; 
the  Samaritan  Woman  at  the  Well;  our  Saviour  in  the  Rich  Man’s  House,  and 
Mary  Magdalen  washing  his  feet.  The  Drawing  Room : — The  largest,  and,  at 
first  sight,  the  most  imposing  painting  in  this  room,  is  George  III.  reviewing  the 
Light  Dragoons  at  Bagshot,  by  Sir  William  Beechey ; the  Prince  of  Wales  is  on 
the  right  hand  of  his  majesty,  and  the  Duke  of  York  on  his  left.  Esther  and 
Ahasuerus  is  wrell  conceived,  and  delineated  with  great  spirit.  The  finest  pic- 
ture, however,  in  the  collection  is  Joseph  and  Potipliar’s  Wife,  by  Orazio 
Gentileschi.  In  King  William  the  Third’s  Bed-room  is  placed  the  State  Bed  of 
Queen  Charlotte.  The  furniture  is  adorned  with  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
needlework  embroidery,  executed  at  an  institution  of  the  orphan  daughters  of 
clergymen,  which  was  under  her  majesty’s  patronage.  The  portraits  around 
the  room  are  the  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  In  that  of  the  Countess 
de  Grammont,  the  painter  has  displayed  great  spirit  and  intellect;  although 
possessed  of  the  most  captivating  beauty,  she  maintained  her  virtue,  even  in  the 
licentious  court  in  which  she  figured.  Amongst  the  Beauties  is  the  merry,  open- 
hearted  Nell  Gwynne,  who,  amid  all  her  excesses,  evinced  great  natural  kindness 
of  disposition.  In  Queen  Mary’s  Closet  is  a painting  of  a group  of  persons 
singing  by  candlelight ; the  heavy  and  languid  expression  of  their  countenances 
point  them  out  as  enthusiasts.  The  light  from  the  candle  is  skilfully  managed, 
and  is  glaring  full  upon  the  dull  features  of  the  principal  personage  of  the  group. 

We  now  enter  the  Queen’s  Gallery,  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  containing  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  curious  portraits.  The  Elizabethan  group,  representing  her 
majesty  at  different  periods  of  her  life,  first  engages  the  attention.  It  consists 
of  portraits  of  Elizabeth  when  an  infant,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the  meridian 
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of  life,  and  in  her  latter  days.  There  is  also  a full  length  of  the  queen,  attired 
in  a fantastic  Persian  dress,  and  represented  as  in  a forest.  This  room  contains 
several  Scripture  pieces  ; but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  paintings  are  por- 
traits of  eminent  persons.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Lord  Darnley,  James  I.  and 
II.,  Queen  Mary,  Anne  of  Denmark,  Francis  I.  of  France,  St.  Catherine,  Cleo- 
patra, and  Erasmus,  are  among  the  most  conspicuous ; but  there  is  one  which 
particularly  claims  our  attention — that  of  Crichton,  who,  on  account  of  his 
remarkable  endowments,  both  of  body  and  mind,  acquired  the  surname  of  “The 
Admirable.”  The  Queen’s  Bed  Room  contain’s  Queen  Anne’s  State  Bed,  the 
velvet  hangings  of  which  were  wrought  at  Spitalfields.  The  ceiling,  which  was 
painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  represents  Aurora  rising  out  of  the  ocean. 
Around  the  room  are  twelve  pictures  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  The  finest  painting  is  that  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  which  was  drawn  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  finished  by  Pemtarmo.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Queen’s  Draw- 
ing Room,  which  represents  Queen  Anne  in  the  character  of  Justice,  was  painted 
by  Verrio.  Among  the  historical  paintings  by  West  are — the  Swearing  of  Han- 
nibal, the  Departure  of  Regulus,  and  the  well-known  picture  of  the  Death  of 
General  Wolfe.  In  the  Queen’s  Audience  Chamber  there  are  several  Scripture 
pieces  illustrating  the  history  of  our  Saviour.  The  Death  of  the  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard, by  West,  is  a splendid  historical  picture.  Passing  through  several  small 
rooms,  we  enter  the  Cartoon  Gallery,  in  which  are  displayed  these  treasured 
triumphs  of  the  genius  of  Raffaelle,  the  “prince  of  painters.”  The  drawings 
were  originally  intended  as  patterns  for  tapestry  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
Papal  chapel,  and  were  executed  by  order  of  Leo  X.  During  the  production  of 
the  tapestry  at  Arras,  the  Cartoons  were  exposed  to  no  small  danger  from  the 
recklessness  of  the  artisans,  who,  for  their  own  convenience,  cut  them  up  into 
small  slips.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  they  remained  in  this  state  for  an 
entire  century,  although  the  tapestries  which  were  w'oven  from  them  were  held 
in  high  admiration,  and  it  wras  left  for  Rubens  to  rescue  them  from  oblivion. 
Having  directed  the  attention  of  Charles  I.  to  their  ruinous  condition,  his  majesty 
purchased  the  seven  now  in  Hampton  Court,  intending  to  have  tapestries  woven 
from  them.  They  were,  how  ever,  neglected  and  comparatively  unknown  until 
William  III.  directed  the  slips  to  be  joined  together,  and  erected  the  present 
spacious  gallery  for  these  unequalled  works  of  art.  The  Cartoons  represent  the 
Death  of  Ananias — Elymas  the  Sorcerer  struck  blind — the  Lame  Man  restored 
by  Peter  and  John — the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes — Christ’s  Charge  to 
Peter — Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra — and  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  In  the 
adjoining  room  there  is  a large  drawing,  by  Casanova,  of  Raffaelle’s  celebrated 
painting  of  the  Transfiguration.  The  Portrait  Gallery,  so  called  from  its  con- 
taining the  portraits  of  men  eminent  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  senate-house 
and  the  camp,  also  contains  Mantegna’s  Triumphs  of  Julius  Caesar.  These 
paintings  were  originally  executed  for  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  from  whom  they 
were  purchased  by  Charles  I,  On  his  death  they  w ere  sold  by  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  for  £1,000,  a large  sum  in  those  days  ; but  after  the  Restoration 
they  were  re-purchased  by  Charles  II.,  and  placed  in  Hampton  Court.  They 
were  intended  to  form  a continued  tableaux  eighty  feet  in  length ; as  w orks  of 
art,  they  may  be  considered  second  only  to  the  Cartoons.  The  Queen’s  Presence 
Chamber,  and  the  ante-room  to  the  Queen’s  Guard  Chamber,  contain  paintings 
of  some  of  the  most  memorable  and  successful  naval  engagements  in  which  our 
country  has  been  engaged.  There  are  two  paintings  of  the  Battle  of  Camper- 
down — the  one  representing  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  other  its  close; 
there  are  also  three  representations  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  Having  com- 
pleted our  tour  through  the  Picture  Gallery,  we  may  notice  the  large  painting 
on  the  Queen’s  Staircase,  w’hich  wre  now  descend,  representing  Charles  I.  and  his 
Queen,  as  Apollo  and  Diana,  seated  in  the  clouds,  to  w hom  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, as  Mercury,  is  introducing  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  while  several  Genii 
are  driving  away  Envy  and  Malice.  Retracing  our  steps  to  the  Middle  Court, 
we  observe,  under  the  archway,  a high  flight  of  steps  leading  to  Wolsey’s  Hall. 
This  apartment  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  founder.  It  is  106  feet  long, 
40  feet  wide,  and  is  lighted  by  thirteen  windows,  elevated  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  Between  each  of  these  are  fixed  a pair  of  noble  antlers,  with  delicately 
carved  stags’  heads,  encircled  with  wreaths.  They  were  probably  placed  here 
after  the  death  of  Wolsey,  when  the  hall  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ Hall 
of  Horns.”  Over  the  antlers  are  banners  bearing  devices  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
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Wolsey  and  his  benefices,  which,  by  their  various  colours,  produce  a very  pleas- 
ing effect.  Between  the  windows  are  corbels,  the  groins  springing  from  which 
support  a richly-carved  ceiling  executed  in  the  Italian  style.  On  the  dais  a bay 
window  extends  nearly  to  the  floor,  which  greatly  enlivens  the  apartment ; it  is 
enriched  w'ith  compartments  of  stained  glass,  representing  the  arms  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  motto  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  “bown’d  to  obey  and  serve;” 
also,  the  insignia  and  motto  of  Wolsey — Dominus  mihi  adjutor — “ The  Lord  is  my 
helper.”  On  the  lower  part  there  is  the  following  inscription,  in  old  English 
characters: — “The  lorde  Thomas  Wulsey,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  York,  Legate 
de  latere,  and  Chancellor  of  Englande.”  It  wras  upon  one  of  the  panes  of  this 
window  that  the  young  Earl  of  Surrey  wrote  some  lines  to  the  fair  Geraldine. 
The  walls  on  each  side  of  the  room,  from  the  windows  to  the  floor,  are  hung 
with  tapestry  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship  and  costly  material.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  life  of  Abraham  ; the  figures  are  of  colossal  size,  and  the  design  ranks 
amongst  the  first  class  of  composition.  The  principal  lights  of  the  draperies 
are  worked  in  thread  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  broad  margins,  which  are  about 
twro  feet  wide,  present  a continuous  surface  of  gold  brocade,  set  off  with  a variety 
of  rich  ornaments.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  these  tapestries  were  designed 
by  Raffaelle,  or  a pupil  of  his,  and  that  they  were  part  of  the  gifts  interchanged 
between  Henry  and  Francis  at  the  celebrated  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold;  others 
believe  that  they  were  presented  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V 
Wolsey ’s  Withdrawing  Room  is  entered  by  the  doorway  in  the  centre  of  the 
dais.  Above  the  entrance  is  a stone  bracket,  bearing  the  inscription,  “ Seynt 
George  for  merrie  Englande,”  on  wdiich  St.  George  is  represented  as  transfixing 
the  dragon  w'ith  his  spear;  on  the  east  side  there  are  some  small  figures  clothed 
in  bright  plate  armour.  As  a whole,  this  room  has  a dark  and  cheerless  aspect, 
the  w indows,  w’hich  are  rather  small,  being  placed  near  the  roof  of  the  building. 
That  towards  the  east  affords  the  principal  light  to  the  interior:  it  projects 
beyond  the  outer  wall,  and  is  of  a circular  form.  From  the  moulded  ribs  of  the 
ceiling,  which  are  divided  into  compartments,  small  pendants  descend  at  the 
intersections,  and  are  interwoven  with  carvings  of  the  fleur-de-lis,  portcullis,  and 
other  badges.  But  the  most  curious  objects  are  the  ancient  tapestries  which 
adorn  the  walls  of  this  room.  It  is  a task  of  some  difficulty  to  discover  the 
designs — the  rules  of  perspective  being  disregarded,  and  the  tapestry  itself  having 
suffered  much  from  the  hand  of  time.  The  tapestry  on  the  east  side  is  designed 
to  represent  the  influence  of  the  three  Destinies — Clotho,  who  presides  over  the 
moment  of  birth — Lachesis,  who  rules  futurity — and  Atropos,  who  cuts  the  thread 
of  life.  One  of  the  tapestries  depicts  Chastity,  in  a car  drawn  by  four  unicorns, 
and  attacked  by  the  Destinies,  who  are  riding  on  bulls — Atropos  throwing  the 
fatal  dart.  By  the  side  of  the  car  is  Lucretia,  her  train  held  by  Bonovolente 
who  is  offering  the  knife  with  w hich  she  destroyed  herself  after  her  violation  by 
the  Tarquin.  Another  design  is  the  Death  of  Hercules,  who  is  stretched  on  a 
funeral  pile,  with  his  club  and  lion’s  skin.  He  had  thrown  himself  upon  this 
whilst  in  the  agony  occasioned  by  the  poison  of  the  Centaur’s  tunic,  which  his 
wife  had  sent  him : above  may  be  observed  his  wife,  in  the  act  of  destroying 
herself,  after  having  seen  the  fatal  effect  produced  by  the  tunic.  The  beautiful 
gardens  in  front  of  the  palace  wrere  laid  out  in  their  present  Dutch  style  by 
William  and  Mary;  but  instead  of  that  pleasing  wildness  and  irregularity  of 
form  which  distinguishes  the  w'orks  of  Nature,  the  compass  and  shears  were 
employed  in  fashioning  the  yews  and  hollies  into  the  shape  of  birds  and  beasts, 
and  other  fantastic  forms.  In  the  Private  Gardens,  which  extend  from  the  side 
of  the  palace  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  may  be  seen  some  large  orange-trees 
many  of  them  in  full  bearing.  But  the  greatest  curiosity  is  the  large  vine,  which 
is  sheltered  and  nurtured  in  a hot-house;  it  is  110  feet  long,  and  at  three  feet 
from  the  root  is  twenty-seven  inches  in  circumference.  It  generally  bears  from 
two  thousand  to  three  thousand  bunches  of  grapes  in  a season.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  palace  there  is  a large  space  of  ground  called  the  Wilderness,  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  by  William  III.  Some  of  the  walks,  which  are  entirely 
overshadowed,  are  very  delightful.  In  this  place  is  the  Maze,  or  Labyrinth, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  all  the  paths,  which  seem  to  lead  to  the  centre,  turn 
off  to  a more  distant  part,  and  involve  the  inquisitive  adventurer  in  perplexity 
Though  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  revelation  does  not  spoil  the  chief  sport, 
the  secret  of  success  in  threading  this  miniature  labyrinth  is,  that  after  the  first 
turning  to  the  left,  the  right  hand  should  be  kept  towards  the  fence  the  w hole  of 
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Name  of  Place. 


Hampton-in-Arden  pa 
Hampton  Bishop  .. 
Hampton 

Charles ham 

Hampton-Gay  pa 

Hampton,  Great  ...pa 
Hampton-on-the- 

Hili  ham 

Hampton,  Little  ham 
Hampton  Lovett  ...pa 
Hampton  Lucy,  or 

Bishop’s* pa 

Hampton,  Maisey...pa 
Hampton,  New  ex  pa 
Hampton- Poyle  ...pa 
Hampton.  Welsh  ...pa 
Hampton Wickt  ham 
Hamptons-Wood  ham 

Hamscy  pa 

Ham  stall  Rid- 
waret pa 


County. 


Warwick 

Hereford 


Hereford  

Oxford  

Worcester  ... 


Warwick  

Worcester  ... 
Worcester  ... 


Warwick  

Gloucester  ... 

Hereford  

Oxford  

Salop  

Middlesex 

Salop 

Sussex  


Stafford. 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Coleshill 5 

Hereford 


Bromyard  5 

Woodstock  ...85 
Evesham 1 


Hatton  

Evesham 1 

Worcester 9 

Warwick  5$ 

Cirencester  ...6* 

Bromyard  5 

Oxford  6 

Ellesmere  2 

Kingston  $ 

Ellesmere  3 

Lewes  2* 

Lichfield 7 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Woodstock  R 2* 
Evesham 1 


Warwick 
Evesham 1 


Stratfd-on-A.  4$ 

Purton 

Leominster  ...6f 
Woodstock  R 2* 
Whittington  ...8 

Kingston 1* 

Whittington  ...9 
Lewes 3 

Armitage  3 


Railivay. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

pr.Rl 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

L.  & N.  W 

103 

11502 

3094 

Glo’ster  & Herefd... 

143 

2845 

913 

Shrews.  & Herefd.... 

164 

492 

106 

Gt.  Western  

73* 

620 

82 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

108 

1670 

556 

Gt.  Western  

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 
Oxford,  W.  & W.  ... 

110 

108 

127 

1908 

J72 

Oxford, W.&W.  ... 

104* 

3050 

444 

Gt.  Western  

90 

1920 

376 

Shrews.  & Herefd.... 

164 

452 

11 

Gt.  Western  

73* 

830 

131 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

180 

1570 

527 

L.  & S.  W 

13* 

1668 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

181 

L.  B.  & S.  C 

53 

2761 

529 

L.  & N.  W 

123 

2934 

471 

New  water 
works. 


Hampton,  the  remaining  way.  The  State  Apartments,  Public  Gardens,  and  Picture  Galle- 
ries are  open  daily  (Friday  excepted)  throughout  the  year,  from  ten  till  dusk; 
and  on  Sundays  after  two,  p.m.  The  Public  Gardens  have  generally  a military 
band  in  attendance,  and  a small  fee  is  expected  by  the  gardener  for  exhibiting 
Bushy  park,  the  orangery  and  the  vine.  Bushy-park,  with  its  chesnut-avenue,  is  world- 
famous,  and  the  w alk  through  it  to  the  palace  is  a great  treat  to  all  lovers  of 
nature  in  her  fairest  aspect.  The  Hampton  Court  branch  of  the  South-Western 
railway  was  opened  February  1,  1849.  It  is  one  mile  and  a half  long,  and  has  a 
continuous  embankment  eighteen  feet  high.  It  has  been  estimated  that  180,000 
persons  visit  Hampton  Court  annually,  a number,  great  as  it  may  appear,  now 
much  increased  from  the  additional  facilities  given  for  railway  communication. 
Hampton  Court  bridge  is  an  old-fashioned  wooden  structure,  consisting  of  ten 
arches,  and  was  built  in  1778.  The  view  from  the  bridge  is  extremely  pretty, 
the  channel  of  the  Thames  being  here  narrowed  by  islands,  and  completely  over- 
hung in  parts  by  drooping  foliage.  In  1855  were  constructed  the  new  water 
works  for  the  Grand  Junction,  the  West  Middlesex,  and  the  Southwark  and 
Lambeth  companies.  The  mains  are  together  capable  of  bringing  sixty  million 
gallons  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  a volume  of  water  equal  to  the  contents  of  a 
river  thirty  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep,  and  flowing  at  the  rate  of  a mile  an  hour. 
The  expenditure  has  exceeded  two  millions  of  money. 

* HAMPTON  LUCY.  This  place  was  originally  called  Bishop  Hampton, 
from  its  having  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester;  but  upon  its  being  given 
by  Queen  Mary  to  the  Lucy  family,  the  parish  took  the  name  of  Hampton  Lucy. 
The  church  is  a fine  stone  Gothic  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  very  pic- 
turesque, though  modern,  having  been  built  in  1827.  The  three  fishes,  the 
arms  of  the  Lucy  family,  are  over  the  western  door.  A garden  leads  up  to  it, 
and  there  is  a fine  clump  of  old  trees,  with  a venerable  pair  of  stocks  beneath. 
A free  grammar-school  was  endow  ed  in  1648,  by  Richard  Hill.  Not  the  least 
remarkable  feature  about  this  pleasant  village  is  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
no  public  house  within  its  precincts.  Charlcote  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  to  Hampton  Lucy,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  pedestrian  who  wishes  to 
proceed  thither,  to  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Avon,  a little  further  on,  where  the 
stream  glides  quietly  on,  with  scarcely  a ripple  disturbing  its  surface. 

f HAMPTON  WICK  was  formerly  united  with  Hampton,  but  is  now  a sepa- 
rate district  parish.  The  church  is  a neat  brick  edifice,  with  a square  tower. 
Garrick’s  villa  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  is  of  some  architec- 
tural importance.  The  front  was  built  by  Adam,  the  architect.  One  Timothy 
Bennett,  a cobbler,  of  Hampton  Wick,  “ being  unwilling  to  leave  the  world  worse 
than  he  found  it,  by  a vigorous  application  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  obtained 
a free  passage  through  Bushy-park,  which  had  long  been  withheld  from  the 
people.”  There  is  a print  of  this  humble  patriot  extant,  taken  in  the  year  1752, 
when  he  was  aged  seventy-five. 

X HAMSTALL.  Hamstall  Rid  ware  (eastward  from  King’s  Bromley),  Pipe  Rid- 
j ware,  and  Mavesin  Ridware,  probably  once  formed  one  parish,  of  which  their 
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Same  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Ilamsteels  to 

Hamsterley to 

Durham  

Durham  

Durham 6 

Bp  Auckland... 8 
Poole  1 

Hanbury*  pa 

Hanbury ..pa 

Hanbury  Woodend  to 

Hanby  bam 

Hanohurch to 

H andborough pa 

Hamlford to 

Haudforth  bam 

Ha.ndlfiy  pa 

Stafford 

Worcester  ... 

Stafford 

Lincoln  

Stafford 

Oxford  

Stafford 

Chester 

Chester 

Burton-on-T.  7 

Droitwich 4* 

Burton-on-T.  6 
Folkingham...4* 

Newcastle  3 

Woodstock  ...3} 
Newcastle.... ..2s 

Stockport  5 

Chester .7* 

Handley  ham 

Handley,  Nether  ham 
Handley,  Sixpenny  pa 
Handley,  Upper  ham 
Handley,  West  ...ham 

Handsacre  to 

Handswortht pa 

Handsworth  pa 

Ha, nford  ex  pa 

Northampton' 

Derby  

Dorset  

Derby  

Derby... 

Stafford 

Stafford 

W.  R.  York... 
Dorset  

Towcester 1* 

Chesterfield... 4* 

Cranborne 5 

Chesterfield  ...5 
Chesterfield.  ..4* 

Lichfield  4* 

Birmingham  ...2 

Sheffield 4 

Blandford  5 

H.n.nglet.nn  pa 

Sussex  

Brighton 4 

Han  ham chap 

Hankelow..... to 

Hankerbon pa 

Hauleyt.. ,...to 

Gloucester  ... 

Chester 

Wilts 

Stafford.... 

Bristol 3 

Nantwich  5 

Malmesbury  3* 

Newcastle  2 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Durham  .. 
Wttn-le-Wear  3 
Poole  Junctn  * 

Sudbury  21 

Stoke  Works  2* 

Sudbury 3 

Corby 71 

Trentham  3 

Handborough... 

Trentham 1* 

Haudforth  

Tattenhall  ...3* 

Blisworth 61 

Staveley  If 

Salisbury  ...131 

Staveley  2f 

Staveley  2| 

Armitage  1 

Handsworth  ... 

Darnall 11 

Wimborne  ...16 

Hove  2 

Keynsham  ...31 

Basford 61 

Minety 41 

Stoke-on-T.  ...1 


Railway. 

| Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

i Area 
| in  Sta 
Acres 

N.  Eastern  

265 

N.  Eastern  

253a 

4003 

L.  & S.  W 

121* 

1911 

\T.  Stafford  

134 

12112 

Midland  

131 

7533 

N.  Stafford  

134* 

Gt.  Northern 

104* 

N.  Stafford  

145 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

71 

2820 

N.  Stafford  

143* 

L.  & N.  W 

177* 

L.  & N.  W 

175 

1976 

L.  & N.  W 

69* 

Midland  

161* 

L.  & S.  W 

109* 

5928 

Midland  

162 

...  | 

Midland  

162* 

... 

L.  & N.  W 

120* 

1 

Bmg.  & Whmpton. 

115 

7680' 

Manch.,  Shef.  & Lin. 

161 

3510 

L.  & S.  W 

131 

460 

L.  B.  & S.C 

53* 

1318; 

'Gt.  Western  

117 

1212' 

;L.  & N.  W 

160 

656 

Gt.  Western  

90  ! 

2150 

IN.  Stafford  

146  i 

Pop. 


532 

351 

2535 

1009 

304 

64 

161 

1153 

796 

650 

381 


5 

57 

1180 

253 

371 

10573 


Ancient 

church. 


common  suffix  was  the  name.  The  church  of  Hamstall  Ridware,  dedicated  to  St.  Hahstall. 
Michael,  is  a neat  structure,  in  a mixed  style,  with  a square  tower.  It  contains 
some  painted  glass,  and  several  handsome  monuments.  In  a neat  watch-tower, 
near  it,  ascended  by  a staircase,  and  open  at  the  top,  are  preserved  a curious 
stone  hammer^  a coat  of  mail  made  for  Charles  I.;  and  a valuable  instrument, 
used  to  silence  the  tongues  of  scolding  wives.  The  church  of  Pipe  Ridware  con- 
tains a curious  stone  font.  Mavesin  Ridware  received  the  former  part  of  its 
name  from  the  illustrious  family  of  Malvoison,  who  once  possessed  it.  The  only 
remains  of  the  old  manor-house  is  a gate-house,  which  contains  a chamber,  said 
to  have  been  an  oratory.  The  church  of  this  village  contains  some  antique  Interesting 
monuments;  among  these  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Robert  Mavesin,  who,  in  the  dis-:monumeuts 
sensions  of  the  civil  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  slew  his  neighbour  Sir  William,  Lordj 
of  Hansacre.  Vestiges  of  a priory  of  Benedictine  monks,  in  a retired  valley  on| 
the  south  bank  of  the  Blythe,  may  be  still  distinguished.  The  corpse  of  Hugo, 
its  founder,  in  a stone  coffin,  was  raised  in  1785,  after  a repose  of  more  than 
600  years. 

* H ANBURY.  This  pleasant  village  is  situated  upon  a lofty  eminence,  com- 
manding some  extensive  and  varied  prospects  over  the  vale  of  the  river  Dove. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  an  ancient  structure,  standing  on 
the  edge  of  a deep  declivity,  and,  in  1849,  it  underwent  a complete  repair. 

There  is  a monument  to  Sir  John  Hanbury,  who  died  in  1003,  let  into  the  side 
wall  of  the  south  aisle.  It  presents  the  alabaster  statue  of  a knight  in  chain- 
armour,  recumbent  and  cross-legged. 

f HANDSWORTH.  This  is  an  ancient  village,  remarkable,  chiefly,  for  its 
church  and  tombs,  and  for  the  factory  of  Soho,  situated  near  the  Grand  Junction 
railway  and  the  canal.  The  church  is  ancient,  and  contains  a monument  to 
Watt,  by  Chantrey.  A new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  was  built  in  1856, 
within  the  grounds  of  Soho-park,  the  site  being  given  by  Matthew’  P.  W.  Bolton,! 

Esq.  At  Sandwell,  or  Holy-well,  was  a priory  of  Benedictines*  some  of  the 
foundations  being  still  visible.  Sandwell  Park,  the  fine  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, stands  upon  its  site.  The  Holy-well  stands  upon  the  lawn,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  iron  railings.  The  church  here,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  was  built  in 
1840.  A neat  building,  used  as  a Catholic  convent,  is  in  Hunter’s -lane.  {See 
“Birmingham,”  p.  183.) 

X HANLEY.  Hanley  and  Shelton  form  a united  market-town,  to  which 
Etruria  may  be  considered  a kind  of  appendage.  ( See  “ Etruria.”)  The  church 
is  a tolerably  handsome  brick  structure,  built  in  1788,  with  a lofty  square  tow  er. 

It  has  been  lately  repaired.  In  1847  was  established  the  Government  school  ofschoolof 
design,  in  Pall-mall.  A large  portion  of  the  mines  about  here  belong  to  theldesign. 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Earl  Granville  is  the  present  lessee,  and  extensive  iron-1 

5 P 


Sandwell 

Park. 
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Name  of  Place. 


County. 


Worcester 


Hanley  Castle*  .. 

Hanley  Child,  or 
Lower  Hanley  chap 
Hanley  William,  or 

Upper  pa 

Hanlith to!W.  R.  York.. 

Hanmer  pa  Elint  

Hannah  or  Hannay  pal  Lincoln 

Hanney,  East toj  Berks  

Hanney,  West  pal  Berks 


Worcester 

Worcester 


Hanningfield,  East  pa 
Hanningfield, 

South  

Hanningfield,  West  pa 


Essex . 


Essex 


Hannington  pal  Northampton 


Hanriington 

llannington  pa 

Hannington- Lances  ti 

Han  slope pa 

Hanthorpe  ham 

Hanwellf pa 

Hanwell  

Han  wood,  Great  ...pa 


Wilts 
Hants  .... 
Hants  .... 

Bucks  

Lincoln  

Middlesex 

Oxford.  

Salop 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Worcester 9 

Tenbury  44 

Tenbury 6 

Settle  6 

Ellesmere 64 

Alford 4 

Wantage  34 

Wantage 4 

Chelmsford  ...6 

Chelmsford  ...8$ 

Billericay 54 

Northampton  8 

High  worth 2 

Kingsclere 3 

Kingsclere 2 

Sto.  Stratford  5 

Bourne  24 

Brentford  2 

Cropredy  24 

Shrewsbury... 34 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Defford  7 

Midland  

140 

5630 

1686 

Hartlebury  154 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

1474 

196 

Hartlebury  ...14 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

146 

1155 

125 

Hellifield  4 

Midland  

2264 

184 

135 

61 

880 

14718 

1010 

600 

36 

2570 

114 

612 

Whittington  124 
Alford  5 

Shrews.  & Chester... 
Gt.  North  urn  ..  . 

Wantage  Rd....l 

Gt.  Western  

Wantage  Rd.  If 

Gt.  Western  

61f 

3060 

1184 

Ingatestone  ...9 

E.  Counties 

32 

2446 

452 

Ingatestone...  8 4 

E.  Counties 

314 

1526 

215 

Ingatestone  ...6 

E.  Counties 

2818 

555 

Castle  Ashby. ..7 

L.  & N.  W 

82 

1270 

212 

Swindon 7 

Gt.  Western  

84 

2412 

356 

Basingstoke  ...7 

L.  & S.  W 

55 

1985 

296 

Basingstoke  ...8 

L.  & S.  W 

56 

Wolverton  ...44 
Corby 74 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Northern 

57 

1044 

7 

5290 

1604 

160 

Hanwell 

Gt.  Western  

1042 

1647 

Banbury  34 

L.  &N.  W.  

814 

159 

1240 

301 

267 

Shrewsbury  ...4 

Bmgm  & Shrews.  ... 

590 

Hanley. 


North  Staf- 
fordshire 
Infirmary. 


The  nave 
five  centu- 
ries old. 


works  and  collieries  are  here  carried  on.  The  place  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
pottery  district,  and,  accordingly,  here  is  found  everything  necessary  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Some  shops  have  been  recently 
built  and  opened  that  w ould  reflect  no  discredit  on  one  of  the  most  assuming  of 
metropolitan  thoroughfares.  The  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  here  situated, 
is  an  admirable  institution,  designed  to  afford  relief  to  all  who  may  be  neces- 
sitated to  require  its  aid,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  the  potteries  within  its 
sphere  of  usefulness.  The  subscriptions  by  which  it  is  supported  are  derived 
principally  from  the  manufacturers,  and  the  small  periodical  payments  appro- 
priately contributed  by  the  operatives.  On  the  banks  of  the  Trent  is  the  large 
paper  mill  of  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  at  which  the  peculiar  paper  employed  for 
earthenware  printing  in  the  potteries  is  produced.  At  Hanley,  besides  the 
numerous  “banks,”  there  are  iron-foundries,  copperas  and  chemical  works,  and, 
what  is  of  great  local  importance,  there  are  some  extensive  mines  of  coal  and 
ironstone  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  affords  some  reason  for  the  centralization 
of  the  pottery  manufacture  about  this  spot.  Shelton  was  the  birthplace  of 
Fenton,  one  of  our  English  classical  poets.  He  was  born  here,  in  1683,  and  the 
house,  though  dilapidated,  is  still  standing.  Here  are  hot,  cold,  and  swimming- 
baths,  at  Eastwood,  belonging  to  the  Eastwood  Mill  Company. 

Inns,  Saracen’s  Head,  Albion.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.;  cattle  market,  2nd  Tues.  in  month.— Pairs 
The  Stoke  Wakes,  beginning  1st  Sun.  in  Aug.  and  Nov.  11,  hiring.— Bankers,  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool District  Company ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 

* HANLEY  CASTLE.  The  parish  church  here  is  a spacious  edifice,  having 
two  chancels  ; that  on  the  north  being  the  burying-place  of  the  Lechmere  family, 
and  that  on  the  south  of  the  Hornyolds.  There  is  a central  tower,  and  a nave 
divided  longitudinally  into  two  compartments  or  aisles  by  obtuse  arches  and 
octagonal  pillars.  The  nave  has  been  standing  some  five  centuries,  and  presents 
one  older  fragment  in  a Norman  doorway,  now  blocked  up,  which  evidently 
belonged  to  the  original  structure.  Eastward  the  building  is  more  modern,  the 
chancels  and  tower,  which  are  built  of  brick,  having  been  reconstructed  in  1674. 
The  church  underwent  a complete  renovation  in  1855. 


Jonas  Han- 
way,  the 
first  who 
introduced 
the  um- 
brella. 


f HANWELL  is  a parish  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  given  by  King  Edgar  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  church  was  built  in  1841,  at  a cost  of  nearly  £4,000, 
and  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  blends  harmoniously  with 
the  surrounding  scenery,  as  the  spectator  comes  in  view  of  it  from  the  Uxbridge- 
road.  In  the  churchyard  adjoining  lies  interred  the  eccentric  Jonas  Han  way, 
who  has  been  generally  accredited  as  the  first  who  introduced  the  umbrella  into 
this  country,  and  who,  setting  the  example  by  always  carrying  one  himself, 
encountered  such  opposition  among  the  prejudiced,  as  to  cause  it  to  be  denounced 
as  “a  profane  attempt  to  ward  off  from  man  the  rain  that  fell  from  heaven.” 
His  biographer,  Pugh,  says,  that  “ after  carrying  one  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he 
saw  them  come  into  general  use,”  so  that,  as  Jonas  died  in  the  year  1786,  this 
statement  enables  us  to  fix  his  first  appearance  with  an  umbrella  about  the  year 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Hanwood,  Little  ...to 

Shrewsbury... 4$ 

Condover  3 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
L.  & S.  W 

162 

17 

131$ 

132$ 

185 

215 

107$ 

224 

225 
82$ 

116$ 

87$ 

100$ 

87 

326 

Feltham 2 

TTan  worth  pa 

Norfolk  

Aylsham  5$ 

Norwich  18 

E.  Union  

Happisburgh,  or 
TT  ashm’  pa, 

Norfolk 

N.  Walsham  ...7 
Chester  7 

Norwich  19 

E.  Union  

TTa.psford  to 

Oh  ester  

Dunham  If 

Birk.  Lane.  & Ches. 
E.  Lancashire 

TTfl.pt.nn  t.n 

Lancaster 

Burnley 3$ 

Huncoat 2 

Hapten  pa, 

Norfolk  

Norwich  8% 

Flordon 1$ 

E.  Union  

TT  a ram  tn 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Devon  

Helmsley 2$ 

Gilling 6 

N.  Eastern 

TT  arherton  . . pa 

Totness  2 

Totness 2$ 

S.  Devon  

Harhlednwn  pa, 

Ttent  

Canterbury  ...1 
Birmingham... 3 
Coventry  9$ 

Canterbury  ...1$ 
Birmingham... 4 
Rugby  4$ 

S.  Eastern  

Harhnrrie*  pa, 

Stafford  . . . 

L.  & N.  W 

Harborough  Magna  pa 
Harborough, 

Marketf  m.t 

Warwick  . .. 

L.  & N.  W 

Leicester  ....  • 

Leicester  15 

Mkt.  Harboro’ 
Rugby 4 

L.  &N.W.  

Harborough 
Pa.rva  ..  ha.m 

Warwick 

Harboro’  Mag.  $ 
Rothbury  8 

L.  & N.  W.  

Harbottle m.t  & to 

Northumb.  ... 

Acklington  ...20 

N.  Eastern  

Area 

inSta 

Acres 


1390 

1347 

2163 

531 

3570 

695 

5755 

1670 

3296 

1530 


Pop. 


790 

267 

621 

102 

550 

207 

1321 

646 

10729 

347 

2325 


412  159 


1756.  But  the  greatest  object  of  interest  in  Hanwell  is  unquestionably  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  now  contains  upwards  of  1,000  inmates.  The 
grounds  are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  have  been  lately  much  extended 
With  spacious  apartments,  indulgent  directors,  kind  attendants,  and  an  improved 
treatment,  those  who  recover  from  these  melancholy  attacks  of  mental  aberra- 
tion are  much  more  numerous  than  formerly.  One  of  the  most  striking  changes 
in  the  management  has  been  that  arising  from  the  complete  abolition  of  personal 
restraint.  In  June,  1839,  when  Dr.  Conolly  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Hanwell  Asylum,  40  patients  out  of  the  800  it  then  contained,  were  almost 
constantly  strapped  down.  In  1844,  he  added  in  his  report  that,  “ by  the  aboli- 
tion of  restraint,  the  general  management  of  the  insane  has  been  freed  from 
many  difficulties,  and  their  recovery  in  various  degrees  greatly  promoted.’ 
Since  this  period,  the  system  so  successfully  adopted  here  has  been  pursued  with 
the  same  advantages  elsewhere.  The  medical  assistants  are  all  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  standing  in  the  profession.  The  charity-school,  founded  in  1484,  has  an 
endowment  of  £100  per  annum. 

* HARBORNE.  This  pleasant  village  is  situated  on  gravelly  soil,  watered 
by  a stream  called  Stonehouse-brook.  Agricultural  produce  is  furnished  here 
in  great  quantities,  especially  corn  and  potatoes,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of 
market-gardening,  strawberries  being  particularly  cultivated.  A steel-mill,  tin 
ware  works,  and  a spectacles  manufactory,  chiefly  give  employment  to  the  inha 
bitants.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  old,  but  has  undergone  some 
modern  alterations.  It  stands  in  the  south  of  the  parish,  and  has  a good  square 
tower,  principally  built  of  stone.  The  register  dates  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Metchley  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Meredith  family,  is  remarkable  for  its 
tapestried  walls  and  the  curious  old  carvings  within. 

f HARBOROUGH  (Market).  This  is  a respectable,  well-built  town,  con- 
sisting of  one  principal  and  two  short  streets,  four  lanes,  &c.  Harborough  has 
of  late  years  been  materially  improved,  and  several  new  houses  have  been 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood.  Many  of  these  buildings  are,  however,  included 
in  the  parishes  of  Magna  and  Bowden-pawn,  to  the  former  of  which  the  town 
belongs.  In  the  Testa  de  Nevill,  this  place  is  called  both  Herberburr  Buggedon 
and  Haverberg.  Haver,  says  Johnson,  is  a common  word  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties for  oats.  This  may  have  given  birth  to  the  tradition,  that  it  owes  its  rise  to 
the  good  oats  which  travellers  used  to  find  at  an  inn  here  (the  King’s  Head), 
supposed  to  be  at  that  time  the  only  house  in  the  place.  Another  account  is, 
that  this  town  was  built  by  an  earl  of  Chester,  who  resided  in  Leicester  Castle, 
for  the  convenience  of  a lodging-place  for  himself  and  his  retinue,  in  his  passage 
to  and  from  London.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Harborough  has  a strong  claim 
to  Roman  antiquity.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town  are  traces  of  an  ancient 
encampment  of  Roman  origin.  At  a short  distance,  Roman  urns,  &c.,  have  been 
discovered ; and  even  in  the  street,  an  ancient  drain  was  found,  some  years  ago, 
a few  feet  below  the  surface,  which  appeared  to  be  of  Roman  masonry.  The 
house,  formerly  the  King’s  Head  Inn,  but  now  converted  into  private  dwellings, 
stands  opposite  the  south-east  corner  of  Lord  Harborough’s  new  building.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  ancient  manor-house.  Near  this  spot  was  discovered,  inj 
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Name  of  Place. 


Harbridge  pa 

Harbury* pa 

Harby  pa 

Havby  to 

Harcourt to 

Harden 

Hardendale ham 

Iiardenhuish pa 

Hardham pa 

Hardhorn,  with-New- 

ton to 

Hardingham  pa 

Hardingstone pa 

Hardington pa 

Hardingfcon-Mande- 


ville  

Hartley  

Hard  ley  

Hardmead  

Hardon 

..ham 

Hardres,  Lower.. 

pa 

Hardre®,  Upper., 

Hardrow  

Hardshaw  St. 

Helens  

County. 


Hants 

Warwick  

Leicester  

Nottingham 

Salop 

York  

Westmorland 

Wilts 

Sussex  


Lancaster 

Norfolk  

N orthampton 
Somerset 


Somerset 

Norfolk 

Hants 

Bucks 

Chester 

Kent  

Kent 

N.  R.  York 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Lancaster 

Hardstoft toiDerby  

Hardway hamlSomerset  

Hardwick tojLincoln 

Hardwick toiMonmouth  ... 

Hardwick  paiNorfolk 

Hardwick  ham  Norfolk  

Hardwick  ham  Oxford  

Hardwick  pa  Oxford  

Hardwick grounds  Rutland  

Hardwick ex  pa  Suffolk  

Hardwick ham  Worcester  ... 

Hardwick  pa  Northampton 

ilardwicke pa  Bucks 

Hardwicke  to  Hereford  


Salisbury 15 

Southam  3* 

Melton  Mow.  8 

Lincoln 9 

Wem  4 

Otley  8 

Orton  5 

Corsham 4 

Arundel  Sta.  11 

Poulton  1 

Kingham  2 

Northampton  2 
Frome 4 

Crewkerne 5 

Loddon  2 

Southampton  4* 

Bedford  8 

Stockport  3 

Canterbury  ...3 
'Canterbury  ...5 
iKrkby  Stphen  7 

! Prescot  4 

.Chesterfield  ...6 


Distance  from 
Railioay 
Station. 

Ringwood 4* 

Harbury  

Bottesfbrd 7 

Thorpe 4$ 

Shrewsbury. ..19 

Bradford  3 

Shap 3 

Chippenham  ...1 
Horsham 14 


Poulton  2 

Hardingham  ...1 
Northampton  l* 
Frome 4 


Railway. 


L.  & S.  W 

Gt.  Western 

Ambergate  N.  & JB. 

Midland  

Bmgm.  & Shrews.. 

Midland  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Gt.  Western  

L.  B.  & S.  C 


Lane.  & Yorkshire 

Norfolk  

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  


Brist.  & Exeter 

Norfolk  

L & S.  W 


Yeovil 5 

Reedham  3 

Beaulieu  Rd.,.,6 
Wolverton  ...10!L.  & N.  W. 

Stockport 3*jL.  & N.  W. 

Canterbury  . . .4 1 S.  Eastern 
Canterbury  ...6iS.  Eastern 
Bedale  22  jN.  Eastern 


St.  Helen’s  ...1  L.4N.W.  ... 

Stretton 5 M idland  

[Bruton  3 Frome  12 |Gt.  Western 

iLincoln  8|Saxelby  2|Gt.  Northern 

IChepstow  *lChepstow  liS.  Wales  

| Long  Stratton  3!Forncett  5E.  Union  

iLynn  IjLynn 1*1E.  Anglian  ... 

IBanbury 2|Banbury  2*  L.  &N.  W.  ... 

j Buckingham  8*1  Bicester  5*;L,  &N.  W.  ... 

lEmpingham  ...3|Stamford  6!  Midland  

iBury  St.  Ed..  l*jBury  St.  Ed.  2*iE.  Counties... 
I Tewkesbury  ...2 
Wellingboro’...3 

Aylesbury 3? 

I Hay 2 


Bredon 1*!  Midland  ... 

Wellingboro’...4!L.  & N.  W. 

Aylesbury 3%!  L.  & N.  W. 

Hereford... 


.17*  Glo’ster  & Herefd 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

; Pop* 

. no* 

4082 

342 

99* 

2060 

1195 

119 

2800 

640 

135 

415 

165 

203 

273* 

95 

477 

127 

52 

680 

98 

226* 

2605 

386 

122 

2415 

561 

69 

3060 

1196 

119 

831 

19 

181 

2631 

719 

140 

1469 

255 

97 

62* 

1113 

*61 

186 

85 

1176 

265 

87 

2039 

303 

241 

... 

190 

155 

127 

146* 

*76 

142* 

108* 

855 

273 

100* 

80* 

72 

... 

*66 

95 

88* 

*36 

130 

83 

1260 

*81 

47 

3200 

739 

162 

Hakbo- 

hough. 


Penance  of 
[ John  of 
| Gaunt. 


Head  quar- 
ters of 
Charles  I. 


1779,  two  sepulchral  urns  (one  of  a large  size,  and  the  other  smaller),  formed  of 
clay,  slightly  baked.  Two  other  smaller  urns  were  afterwards  found;  and  at 
subsequent  times  various  fragments  of  other  urns,  with  burnt  bones,  pieces  of 
pattera,  &c.,  have  been  discovered ; all  which  prove  that  this  spot  was  once  a 
considerable  cemetery.  Harborough  has  no  land  or  fields  belonging  to  it, 
whence  originated  the  local  proverb,  that  “ A goose  will  eat  all  the  grass  that 
grows  in  Harborough  field.”  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Dionysius,  the  Areo- 
pagite,  was  built  about  1370,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  resulting  from  an  injunction  of  the  Pope,  as  part  penance  for  maintain- 
ing a criminal  connexion  with  Katharine  Swynford,  who  afterwards  became  his 
third  wife.  It  is  a handsome  embattled  building,  140  feet  from  east  to  west,  and 
53  feet  from  north  to  south.  The  tower  is  154  feet  high,  and  is  crowned  by  a 
lofty  octagonal  crocketed  spire.  The  sun-dial,  on  the  south  of  the  tower,  was 
put  up  in  1791.  In  1844  the  church  underwent  considerable  repairs.  The 
Independents  have  a fine  chapel  here,  built  in  1845,  at  a cost  of  nearly  £3,000, 
raised  by  subscription.  The  Town-hall,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Harborough,  in 
1788,  is  a large  building  in  the  High-street.  The  free  grammar-school,  a very 
curious  and  interesting  structure,  was  built  and  endowed  in  1614,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Smyth,  a merchant  tailor,  and  wealthy  citizen  of  London.  Harborough  appears 
to  have  been  the  head  quarters  of  the  king’s  army,  previously  to  the  memorable 
battle  of  Naseby,  in  Northamptonshire,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  royal  cause, 
in  June,  1645.  The  carpet  manufacture  employs  various  hands. 

Inns,  Three  Swans,  Angel.— Market,  Tues .—Fairs,  April  29,  Oct.  19  to  27,  Jan.  6,  Feb.  16,  July  31, 
2nd  Tues.  bef.  Palm-Sun.,  bef.  Nov.  22,  Dec.  8. — Bakers,  Leicestershire  Banking  Company;  draw 
on  London  and  Westminster.  Pare’s  Leicestershire  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Smith,  Payne, 
and  Smith. 

* HARBURY.  The  Harbury  cutting  on  the  Oxford  and  Birmingham  line  is 
very  remarkable.  It  runs  between  Banbury  and  Fenny  Compton,  is  half  a mile 
in  length,  and  110  feet  deep,  out  of  which  there  have  been  excavated  about 
3,000,000  cubic  yards  of  marl  and  limestone;  an  embankment  immediately 
beyond  the  cutting,  and  formed  out  of  the  earthwork  thereof,  four  miles  in 
length,  and  of  the  average  height  of  twenty-three  feet.  This  is  stated  to  be  the 
largest  cutting  in  the  world. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

..5 

Stonehouse  ...6 

Gt.  Western  

no 

2378 

564 

.5$ 

Cambridge 7 

E.  Counties 

641 

1410 

211 

ham 

4 

Oxford  11 

Gt.  Western  

74 

559 

128 

Hardwick e 

..ham 

Monmouth  ... 

Abergavenny 

..2 

.Ybergavenny  21 

Newport  & Herefd. 

169 

112 

Hardwick,  East 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Pontefract ... 

..2 

Pontefract 3 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

1751 

500 

152 

..5 

Mansfield 61 

Midland  

152 

,5$ 

Penny  Compt.  4 

Gt.  Western  

98l 

1600 

303 

Hardwick,  West 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Pontefract  ... 

Featherstone  2$ 

Lane.  & Yorkshire 

1771 

94 

TTarrly  

to 

Lancaster 

Manchester 

..4 

Manchester  ...4 

L.  & N.  W 

1921 

H areby 

Da 

Lincoln  

Spilsby 

M 

Firsby  81 

Gt.  Northern 

1301 

750 

97 

Ha.rp.fi  fild 

pa 

Middlesex 

Pinner , 

...7 

W.  Drayton  ...7 

Gt.  Western  

20 

4513 

1498 

Harehope,  or 

Haivup 

r_7  to 

Northumb.  ... 

Wooler  

8 

Alnwick 9 

N.  Eastern  

324 

566 

62 

Harescugh,  or 

Harescow 

..ham 

Cumberland 

Kirk -Oswald  , 

...4 

Plumpton  9 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

296 

... 

Harescomb  

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Gloucester  .. 

.5^ 

Haresfield 2 

Gt.  Western  

109 

478 

147 

Hares  field 

pa 

Gloucester  . . . 

Gloucester  .. 

.5^ 

Hares  field  

Gt.  Western  

107 

2155 

627 

H a rpwnnd 

Da 

Hereford  

Hereford 

...9 

Ross 6 

Glo’st.  & Herefd.  ... 

138 

664 

93 

Hnrewned*  m.t  & na 

W.  R.  York... 

Leeds  

...8 

Arthington  ...4 

N.  Eastern  

217 

12193 

2413 

Harford 

pa 

Devon  

Modbury  

.61 

Ivy  Bridge  ...21 

S.  Devon  

2371 

2050 

139 

H a.rgam  

.....pa 

Norfolk  

Attleborough 

3 

Eccles  Road  ...1 

Norfolk  

107 

1080 

84 

H a.rpra.ve  . . 

to 

Chester 

Chester 

.6* 

Tattenhall 2 

L.  & N.  W 

174 

H a.rpra.ve  

.-.ham 

Chester 

Gt.  Neston... 

.3 

Hooton  2 

Chester  & Birkhd.... 

188 

Hargrave 

Northampton 

Hghm  Eerrars  5 

Highm  Frrars  6 

L.  & N.  W 

89 

2400 

278 

H arprave 

pa 

Suffolk  

Bury  St.  Ed.. 
Ipswich  

...7 

Higham... 41 

E.  Counties 

76$ 

1108 

489 

Hark  stead  

pa 

Suffolk  

...7 

Bentley  7 

E.  Union  

691 

2266 

341 

Ha.rla.stnn  

to 

Stafford 

Tam  worth  .. 

.4$ 

Haselour  11 

Midland  

115 

248 

Harlaxton  

pa 

Lincoln  

Grantham  ... 

.2h 

Grantham 3 

Gt,  Northern 

108 

2530 

494 

Harle,  Little  .... 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  .. 

.23 

Morpeth  14 

N.  Eastern  

308 

701 

67 

Harle,  West 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  .. 

.20 

Corbridge  ...15 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

310 

661 

22 

Harlecht 

..ham 

Merioneth  ... 

Barmouth  .. 

.10 

Carnarvon  ...32 

"Bangor  & Carnarvn. 

279 

* HAREWOOD.  This  is  a small  market-town,  pleasantly  situated  within 
half  a mile  of  the  river-wharf.  The  church  is  a venerable  structure,  containing, 'Tomb  of 
amongst  other  tombs,  that  of  Judge  Gascoigne,  w ho  committed  Henry  V.,  when  Judge 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  prison,  for  insulting  him  whilst  ministering  justice.  Here  Gascoisne* 
are  also  the  remains  of  Harewood  Castle.  Harewood  House,  the  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Harewood,  is  a noble  mansion,  with  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds 
laid  out  by  the  celebrated  Brown.  The  building  is  in  the  Corinthian  style  of 
architecture,  and  is  open  for  public  inspection  every  Thursday.  The  park 
includes  about  1,800  acres  of  rich  pasture  land.  The  market,  held  on  a Monday, 
has  fallen  almost  into  desuetude. 

Fairs,  Last  Mon.  in  April,  2nd  in  Oct.,  cows,  horses,  sheep. 


f HARLECH,  a small  place,  though  the  county-town,  is  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  its  castle.  This,  from  several  vestiges,  has  been  supposed  a post  of 
the  Romans.  It  wras  certainly  fortified  by  the  Britons ; and,  in  877,  Collwyn  ap 
Tangno  resided  in  a square  tower,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  apparent.  It 
w as  built,  says  the  British  annalist,  about  350.  The  present  structure  was  erected 
by  Edward  I.  In  1404  it  was  seized  by  Glyndwr,  but  was  retaken  by  an  English 
army.  Margaret  of  Anjou  sought  its  protection  in  her  adversity;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  it  was  the  last  fortress  wrhich  held  out  for  the  Lancastrian 
cause.  It  was  then  defended  by  Dafydd  ap  Javan  ap  Einion,  distinguished  for 
his  great  valour  and  his  uncommon  stature.  After  a successful  resistance  of 
nine  years,  he  returned  a truly  Spartan  answer  to  a summons  to  surrender  from 
the  English  general,  Sir  Richard  Herbert : “ I held  a tower  in  France,  till  all  the 
old  women  in  Wales  heard  of  it;  and  nowr  the  old  women  of  France  shall  hear 
how  I defended  the  Welsh  castle.”  Nevertheless,  subdued  by  famine,  he  at  last 
surrendered,  and  received  his  pardon.  During  the  fatal  wars  of  Charles  I.  it 
was  ably  defended  by  Sir  Hugh  Pennant ; but,  in  consequence  of  desertions,  it 
twrice  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians.  Situated  on  a lofty,  perpen- 
dicular rock,  overhanging  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the  land  side  by  a wide  and 
deep  foss,  its  figure  is  quadrangular,  strengthened  at  the  corners  by  circular 
towrers.  It  is,  however,  fast  going  to  decay,  and  w ill  soon  become,  like  the  power 
to  which  it  owed  its  existence,  an  undistinguishable  ruin.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a torques,  w hich  is  a w7reathed  bar  of  gold,  flexible  and 
elastic,  used  as  a baldric,  was  discovered  in  a garden  near  Harlech,  and  wras 
regarded,  at  that  time,  as  an  indisputable  evidence  of  Roman  habitation.  But  it 
was  rather  a monument  of  British  valour,  for  it  was  only  to  their  allies,  and  not 
to  their  own  soldiers,  that  the  Romans  gave  such  ornaments,  in  reward  of  mili- 


History  of 
the  castle. 


Now  a ruin 
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Name  of  Place. 


Harleston  m.t  & chap 

Harleston* pa 

Harlestone pa 

Harleton pa 

Harley pa 

Harling,  East  m.t  & pa 
Harling,  Middle. 

Harling,  West  pa 

Harlington pa 

Harling  ton ham 

Harlingtouf  pa 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Norfolk  

Suffolk  

Northampton 

Cambridge 

Salop  

Norfolk  

Norfolk  

Norfolk  

Bedford 

W.  R.  York  ... 
Middlesex  ...i 

Bungay  7 

Stowmarket  ...3 
Northampton  4 
Cambridge  ...6 
Much  Wenloek  2 
Attleborough  63 

E.  Hailing 1 

E.  Harling  ...14 

Hitchin  KH 

Doncaster  ...65 
Colnbrook  4 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Harleston 

Stowmarket  ...3 
Northampton  5 

Shelford  54 

Walcot  8 

Harling  Rd.  14 
Harling  Rd.  ...2 
Harling  Rd.  24 
Dunstable  ...63 
Mexborough  ...2 
Southall  34 


Railway. 

Dist. 

Loud 

prRl. 

1 Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

E.  Union  

106 

1509 

E.  Union  

83 

615 

80 

L.  & N.  W 

724 

2530 

610 

E.  Counties 

60 

1100 

291 

Bmgm.  & Shrews.... 

154 

1955 

229 

Norfolk  

105 

2572 

1198 

Norfolk  

1054 

Norfolk  

106 

3034 

106 

L.  & N.  W 

54 

1815 

597 

S.  Yorkshire  

166 

Gt.  Western  

124 

1414 

872 

Haelech. 

Singular 

phenome- 

non. 


Cwm 

Bychan. 


tary  conduct.  In  1624  a phenomenon  occurred  at  Harlech  which  excited  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  wonder.  A mephitic  vapour  (hydrogen  gas)  rose  from 
the  sea,  and  continued  during  eight  months  to  devastate  the  neighbourhood, 
setting  fire  to  hay-ricks,  and  infecting  the  herbage.  It  was  conjectured,  and, 
apparently,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  putre- 
faction of  great  numbers  of  marine  animals.  The  neighbourhood  of  Harlech 
abounds  with  monumental  remains,  and  vestiges  of  fortification.  On  the  ascent 
jof  a precipitous  hill,  and  on  the  summit,  are  several  circular  and  oval  ranges  01 
upright  stones;  the  former  concentric;  and  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
are  scattered  carnedds,  heaps  of  loose  stones,  often  covered  with  vegetation. 
Cwm  Bychan,  a narrow,  grassy  dell,  not  more  than  a mile  in  length,  opening 
jwith  a small  pool,  or  lake,  and  surrounded  by  inaccessible  crags,  is  the  property 
jof  a family  of  Llwyds,  descended  from  Cynfvn,  Prince  of  North  Wales  and  Powys- 
jland,  who  boast  of  having  possessed  it  for  nearly  eight  centuries.  The  mansion 
is  a good  specimen  of  the  seats  of  the  ancient  Welsh  gentry;  the  furniture  is 
irude ; and  the  mode  of  living  is  in  strict  keeping  with  other  circumstances.  The 
pass,  with  that  of  Drws  Ardudwy  (the  door  of  Ardudwy)  was  anciently  fortified, 
but  the  spectator  of  the  rugged  scene  would  not  suppose  defence  necessary,  other 
than  that  which  is  afforded  by  rushing  torrents,  impending  cliffs,  and  a single 
causeway,  wide  enough  for  a horse-path,  often  cut  in  steps,  and  often  so  slippery 
from  distilling  waters,  as  to  threaten  destruction  at  every  advance.  Two  small 
Llyns  (lakes)  between  this  pass  and  Corsy  gedol,  abound  with  char  and  trout  of 
a deformed  figure ; and  riot  far  distant  are  numerous  druidical  remains,  viz.,  two 
circles  of  loose  stones ; two  carnedds  of  prodigious  size ; and  a large  cromlech, 
composed  of  seven  stones,  of  which  five  are  uprights.  Another  carnedd  supports 
a still  larger  cromlech,  the  standards  of  which  are  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height ; and  around  are  scattered  kist-vaen , or  stone-chests,  and  upright 
detached  stones.  Craig  y ddinas  is  a conical  hill,  the  summit  of  which,  environed 
by  a vast  rampart  of  loose  stones,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient 
British  post ; and  on  another  elevated  site,  at  a small  distance,  is  an  entrenched 
camp,  with  an  advanced  outwork. 

Inn,  Blue  Lion.— Fairs,  March  4,  April  19,  Trinity-Thurs.,  June  30,  Aug.  21,  Sep.  22,  Nov.  10, 
Dec.  11. 

* HARLESTON.  A pleasant  market-town  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  and 
north  bank  of  the  river  Waveney.  There  is  a handsome  Gothic  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  with  a lofty  embattled  tower,  that  was  shattered  by  lightning 
in  1616,  and  afterwards  braced  together.  A chapel  of  ease,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  a commodious  square  structure. 
Gawdy  Hall  Gawdy  Hall  is  an  old-fashioned  mansion  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  extensive 
grounds,  and  so  called  from  a family  of  that  name,  its  former  proprietors.  This 
is  a very  important  agricultural  district. 

Inns,  Swan,  Magpie,  Cardinal's  Hat. — Market,  Wed.— Fairs,  July  5,  Sep.  9. — Bankers,  East  of 
England;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  Harvey  and  Hudson;  draw  on  Hankey  and  Co. 
Gurney  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barclay  and  Co. 

f HARLINGTON.  This  is  a pretty  little  village  by  Cran ford-bridge,  and 
Remarkable 'noticeable  for  an  old  church  with  a fine  Norman  porch.  In  the  churchyard  is  a 


Druidical 

remains. 


yew  tree. 


venerable  yew  tree,  said  to  have  been  growing  in  the  year  1729,  with  a trunk 
even  then  measuring  twenty  feet  in  circumference.  It  was  sixty  feet  high,  and, 
according  to  a local  poet,  one  John  Saxy — who  perpetuated  its  fame  in  verse — 
could  have  sheltered  beneath  its  branches  a troop  of  horse  guards.  Viscount 
Bolingbroke  was  very  partial  to  this  spot,  and  D’Oyley  House,  where  he  resided, 
(has  still  a wing  remaining,  to  attest  the  stability  of  the  viscount’s  mansion. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Bhn.  Stortford  6 

Harlow  $ 

E.  Counties 

27 

4000 

2322 

Harlow  Hill 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  . 

.11 

Frudhoe 4 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

292 

993 

148 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Northallerton  6 

Northallerton  7 

|N.  Eastern  

228 

2802 

407 

N.  It.  York 

Northallerton  5 

Northallerton  6 

N.  Eastern  

227 

1410 

64 

E.  R.  York  .. 

Selby  

...9 

Pggathrpe  Gte  1 N.  Eastern  

194 

520 

78 

...2 

W.  Drayton  ...2  Gt.  Western  

15 

3480 

1307 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Middleham 

...1 

Bedale  10  N.  Eastern  

239 

860 

218 

Harmon,  St 

Radnor 

Rhayader .... 

Leominster  ...28  Shrews.  & Herefd.... 

185 

12000 

858 

5$ 

Lincoln 5$  Midland  

141 

2690 

414 

.13 

Morpeth 8 N.  Eastern  

302 

679 

77 

Harnham  East 

ti 

Wilts 

Salisbury  .. 

...1 

Salisbury 1$  Gt.  Western  

97$ 

Harnham  ^^Gst 

..*pa 

Wilts 

Salisbury 

...1 

Salisbury 1$  Gt.  Western  

97$ 

1130 

276 

Harnhill  . ,,f,t  r 

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Cricklade  ... 

...5 

Cirencester  ...4  Gt.  Western  

99 

689 

77 

Harpenden 

pa 

Herts 

St.  Albans  ... 

...5 

Hatfield  8$  Gt.  Northern  

26 

5061 

1980 

Harpers  

.ham 

Somerset 

Nettlecombe 

Taunton  13  Brist.  & Exeter 

176 

Ha.rpfnrd 

pa 

Devon  

Sidmouth  . . . 

Exeter  12$  Brist.  & Exeter  

206 

1518 

253 

Harpham  

....pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Gt.  Driffield 

...C 

Lowthorpe  ...I  N.  Eastern  

198 

1970 

266 

Harpley 

pa 

Norfolk  

Swaffham  . 

.11 

Lynn 12  E.  Anglian  

111 

2193 

412 

Harpole  

pa 

Northampton 

Northamntn  3£ 

Northampton  4$  L.  & N.  W 

72 

1560 

778 

Ha.rpsden  .. 

pa 

Oxford  

Henley-on-T. 

...1 

Twyford 5 Gt.  Western  

36 

1460 

215 

Harpswell 

pa 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

12$ 

Gainsboro’ 8 Maneh.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

156 

2180 

103 

Harpton,  Lower.. 

Hereford 

Kington  

..3$ 

Leominster  17$  Shrews.  & Hereford 

174$ 

900 

82 

Harpton,  Upper 

to 

Radnor 

Kington  

...5 

Leominster  ...19  Shrews.  & Hereford 

176 

164 

Harptree,  East 

pa 

Somerset 

Wells  

...7 

Keynsham  12$  Gt.  Western  

126 

2770 

722 

Harptrp.fi  West 

pa 

Somerset  

Wells  

...8 

Kevnsham  ...12  Gt.  Western  

125$ 

2850 

616 

Harpurhey  

....to 

Lancaster 

Manchester 

...3 

Manchester  ...3$  L.  & N.  W 

192 

192 

458 

Harraby  

Cumberland 

Carlisle  

Carlisle  2 Lane.  & Carlisle 

302 

604 

82 

Ha.rratnn  

to. 

Durham  

Sunderland 

...5 

Pensher  4 N.  Eastern  

265$ 

2391 

1614 

H a.rri  etsh  a,m 

pa 

Kent 

Strood  

.16 

Maidstone  .7£  S.  Eastern  

63$ 

2464 

674 

Harrington  

Cumberland 

Workington 

...3 

Harrington 1 

Whithvu  Junction 

295 

2790 

2169 

Harrington  . . 

pa 

Lincoln  

Spilsby 

,.5$ 

Alford 6 Gt.  Northern  

136 

1052 

114 

Harrington 

pa 

Northampton 

Rothwell  

Welford  11  L.  & N.  W 

103 

2519 

201 

Harringworth 

pa 

Northampton 

Uppingham.. 

.3$ 

Seaton  f, 

L.  & N.  W 

116 

3060 

368 

Harrogatef 

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Wetherby 

.8$ 

Harrogate  

N.  Eastern  

196 

3678 

Harrogate,  Low.., 

....pa 

W.  R.  York... 

Wetherbv  ... 

...9 

Harrogate  

N.  Eastern  

196 

774 

* HARLOW  is  a railway  and  electric-telegraph  station  on  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties (Cambridge)  railway,  near  the  Stort,  on  the  borders  of  Hertfordshire.  It  is 
in  South  Essex,  and  the  land  of  this  parish  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 

The  town  consists  of  one  street,  of  some  length,  with  many  shops  and  good 
houses.  A new  inn  was  built  in  1854,  at  the  railway-station,  which  is  an  advan- 
tage, as  travellers  can  now  be  accommodated  with  flies,  if  required.  The  Sep-  Harlow 
tember  fair  is  called  Harlow  Bush  fair,  and  is  famous  for  horses  and  cattle ; it  is  Bush  fair, 
held  at  Potter-street,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  Harlow.  Petty  sessions  of 
the  magistrates  for  the  division  are  held  occasionally  at  the  police-station, 
recently  erected  by  J.  Perry  Watlington,  Esq.,  of  Moor  Hall,  Harlow.  At  Pot- 
ter’s-village  there  is  an  excellent  school,  established  in  1825. 

Inns,  George,  Marquis  of  Granby.— .Fairs,  Sep.  9, 10,  Nov.  28,  29. 


f HARROGATE.  High  and  Low  Harrogate,  half  a mile  distant  from  each 
other,  lie  on  a rising  ground  at  the  extremity  of  an  extensive  plain.  Harrogate 
is  one  of  the  watering-places  most  resorted  to  both  by  residents  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  also  by  those  of  London  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  During 
the  season,  which  lasts  from  June  till  the  middle  of  October,  about  12,000  visi- 
tors are  added  to  the  resident  population.  The  air  of  Harrogate  is  pure  and 
bracing,  and  the  surrounding  country  agreeable.  Low  Harrogate  lies  in  the 
valley,  being  connected  by  rows  of  houses  with  High  Harrogate,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  adjoins  the  common.  The  Queen’s  and  other  houses  form  an  almost 
continuous  line,  extending  from  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Leeds  and  Ripon  road,  to  the  left  of  the  common,  as  far  as  the  Dragon.  In  front 
of  this  line  stands  the  new  church,  and  at  some  distance  beyond  is  the  Granby, 
the  chief  hotel.  The  Crown,  the  White  Hart,  and  the  Swan,  are  the  principal 
hotels  of  Low  Harrogate.  Public  balls  take  place  alternately  at  these  hotels, 
cards  of  invitation  being  sent  by  the  residents  of  the  one  to  the  others.  The 
Crown  is  close  to  the  old  sulphur  spring,  over  which  a handsome  octagonal 
pump-room  has  recently  been  erected  : the  works  for  the  foundation  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  affected  the  property  of  the  water,  which  is  less  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur  than  some  years  ago.  The  water  is  raised  into  the  reser- 
voirs by  means  of  a horizontal  exhausting  pump.  The  Cheltenham  pump-room 
and  library,  with  its  neat  portico,  is  a comparatively  modern  erection,  the  grounds 
of  which  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  here  nightly  concerts  and  reunions,  with 
occasional  balls,  take  place.  The  Montpelier  pleasure-grounds  are  also  agreea- 
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bly  disposed,  and  contain  sulphur  springs-— -a  musical  band  playing  at  the  hour 
of  drinking.  The  baths  are  commodious,  comprising  sulphur-water,  douche,  hot- 
air, fumigating,  and  shower-baths ; these  are  contained  in  a neat  building,  with 
handsome  portico  and  entrance  hall.  The  Victoria  baths  are  adjacent  to  the  old 
sulphur-well,  and  are  about  twelve  in  number,  to  which  there  is  a descent  of 
several  steps  ; a reading  room  and  library  are  attached  to  these  baths.  There  are 
likewise  private  baths  of  an  inferior  description,  and  several  of  the  lodging-houses 
contain  bathing  accommodation.  A short  distance  above  the  old  well,  from  w'hich 
it  is  separated  by  a field,  is  a plot  of  bog-ground,  in  which  several  wells  are 
enclosed  of  various  degrees  of  sulphurous  impregnation.  Close  to  this  is  the 
hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  who  require  the  waters : about  eighty  patients 
can  be  accommodated.  It  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  subscription  of  visitors. 
The  springs  of  Harrogate  have  been  employed  medicinally  from  a very  early 
period.  Dr.  Stanhope  published  an  account  of  them  so  early  as  1632.  Twenty 
years  later  another  work  on  the  “ Yorkshire  Spaw  ” was  written  by  a Dr.  French. 
Short  speaks,  also,  of  Harrogate  in  his  “History  of  Mineral  Waters,”  published 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century;  and,  at  a later  period,  Doctors  Walker  and  Gar- 
nett published  special  treatises  on  the  virtues  of  the  waters.  Sir  C.  Scudamore 
gives  an  account  and  analysis  of  them  in  his  work ; and  Dr.  Hunter,  of  Leeds, 
has  more  recently  written  on  and  analysed  them.  This  excellent  authority 
divides  the  Harrogate  springs  into  four  classes:  1.  Springs  impregnated  with 

sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and  saline  matter.  2.  Saline  chalybeate  springs. 
3.  Pure  chalybeate.  4.  Springs  containing  earthy  salts,  with  little  iron  and 
no  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  old  sulphur  well,  the 
Montpelier,  the  Victoria  new  spring,  the  Starbeck,  or  Knaresborough  sulphur- 
spring,  and  the  Hospital-well.  To  the  second  class  belong  Williams’  (late  Oddy’s) 
saline  chalybeate,  or  Cheltenham.  To  the  third,  Oddy’s  chalybeate,  the  old  spa, 
Tewit,  St.  George’s,  and  Starbeck  springs.  To  the  fourth,  the  Crescent  old  well, 
the  Crescent  Hotel  saline  spring,  and  the  Knaresborough  dropping-well,  cele- 
brated for  its  petrifactions.  All  the  sulphuretted  springs,  except  the  Starbeck, 
rise  in  Low  Harrogate.  The  old  sulphur  well  is  principally  used  for  drinking; 
the  water  is  transparent,  very  sparkling,  imparting  a sensation  of  cold  to  the 
palate;  it  has  the  peculiar  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  tastes  disagree- 
ably sulphurous  and  saline,  though  persons  soon  accustom  themselves  to  it.  Its 
temperature  is  49  degrees,  F.  On  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  soon  becomes  decomposed,  and  deposits  a sediment.  It  discolours  and 
corrodes  metallic  vessels,  and  silver  is  speedily  tarnished  by  the  gas  exhaled 
from  the  water.  The  Montpelier  garden  spring  has  less  saline  substance  than 
the  former  spring,  but  is  rather  more  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  Victoria  spring  is  principally  used  for  baths.  The  Starbeck  is 
the  weakest,  both  in  saline  and  gaseous  impregnation,  but  is  a good  deal  used. 
It  rises  at  about  an  equal  distance  between  Knaresborough  and  Harrogate. 
Here  is  also  a cottage,  with  shrubberies,  baths,  and  a light  chalybeate  spring, 
forming  the  Starbeck  establishment.  The  old  Spa  and  Tew'it  springs  rise  on  the 
common,  and  are  purely  chalybeate,  containing  about  two  grains  of  oxide  of 
iron,  with  seven  or  eight  grains  of  the  salts  of  lime,  to  the  gallon.  Being  deficient 
in  carbonic  acid  gas  and  aperient  salt,  they  are  but  little  adapted  for  drinking. 
The  Crescent  springs  are  comparatively  little  used.  The  saline  resembles  in  its 
properties  some  of  those  at  Leamington  : it  contains  722  grains  to  the  gallon, 
principally  muriate  of  soda,  with  small  portions  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Some  springs  have  lately  been  discovered  and 
enclosed  in  the  valley  of  Harlow-Carr,  about  two  miles  distant,  and  are  termed 
sulphurous  alkaline,  differing  somewhat  in  composition  from  the  Harrogate 
springs.  The  position  is  agreeable,  and  the  grounds  tastily  disposed.  Its  situa- 
tion is  in  a most  romantic  and  picturesque  little  glen,  affording  to  the  lovers  of 
rural  scenery  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  imaginable.  Within  the 
short  period  of  three  or  four  years  it  has  undergone  a perfect  metamorphosis. 
Its  beautiful  hanging  woods,  which  were  previously  impenetrable,  are  now  laid 
out  in  open  meandering  w alks,  stretching  o’er  hill  and  dale,  and  intersecting  each 
other  in  the  most  judicious  manner  that  art  can  devise ; comfortable  seats,  and 
cooling  grottos,  are  also  placed  at  suitable  intervals.  The  garden-ground,  which 
was  recently  impassible,  may  now  be  justly  termed  a modern  Eden ; it  is  situate 
on  a fine  sloping  declivity,  with  a southern  aspect,  and  is  laid  out  writh  the  most 
exquisite  taste  and  skill,  possessing  all  that  art  can  contribute  to  the  assistance 
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Harrold  m.t  & pa 

Harroldston  St. 

Bedford 

Wellingboro’  8* 

Bedford 10 

L.  & N.  W 

73 

3240 

1083 

Tssells  ...  pa 

Pembroke 

Haverfdwest  1* 
Milford  9 

Haverfdwest  ...2 

S.  Wales  

278 

1150 

331 

Harroldston,  West  pa 
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Pembroke  ... 

Haverfdwest  65 

S.  Wales  

282* 

1718 

140 

Hill* pa 

Middlesex  ... 

Watford 7 

Harrow  1 

L.  & N.  W 

12* 

9870 

4951 

of  nature.  In  the  midst  of  the  grounds,  comfortably  sheltered  beneath  the  pen- 
dant wood,  are  the  baths,  an  elegant  and  spacious  range  of  buildings,  provided 
internally  with  the  most  ample  accommodations  ; contiguous  to  these  the  spirited 
owner  has  recently  erected  a large  and  commodious  hotel,  for  the  comfort  of 
those  who  may  resort  thither  as  sojourners,  or  for  the  purpose  of  recreation. 
High  and  Low  Harrogate  form,  as  far  as  parochial  matters  and  other  greater 
local  interests  are  concerned,  two  distinct  villages,  whose  line  of  division,  two 
brooks,  is  not  obvious  to  the  eye.  The  former  is  in  the  parish  of  Knaresborough, 
the  other  of  Penal ; but  a more  singular  distinction  prevailed,  until  the  forma- 
tion of  the  bishopric  of  Ripon  ; for  the  former  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see 
of  Chester — the  latter  that  of  York.  The  parishioners  of  High  Harrogate 
attended  divine  service,  with  much  inconvenience,  by  the  journey  of  three  miles, 
until  the  year  1749,  when,  by  the  subscription  of  the  interested  parties,  and  a 
donation  of  £50  from  the  benevolent  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  a chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John,  was  erected.  In  1831  it  needed  so  much  extension  that  its 
removal  was  deemed  necessary.  The  materials  were  alienated  for  the  formation 
of  the  Independent  Chapel,  near  Prospect-place.  The  structure  which  succeeded 
it  was  built  in  the  same  year,  and  affords  an  accommodation  of  1,200  sittings,  of 
which  800,  designated  by  labels,  are  free.  A district  parish  has  been  assigned 
to  this  church.  Low  Harrogate,  which  is  three  miles  from  its  parish  church, 
first  obtained  the  benefit  of  a separate  place  of  worship  in  1824,  when  St.  Mary’s 
Church  w as  erected,  after  much  exertion,  aided  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Million  Act.  The  inhabitants  and  visitors  attached  to  the  Romish  faith,  perform 
their  devotions  in  that  spacious  structure  lately  erected  at  Knaresborough.  The 
Dissenters  have  exhibited  their  w onted  alacrity  in  providing  spiritual  comfort 
for  the  strangers  of  their  several  persuasions.  The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel — for 
the  old  one  that  had  arisen  so  early  as  1797,  was  abandoned  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Lounge — will  be  found  in  Central  Harrogate,  and  of  capacity  and  preten- 
sions sufficient  to  accommodate  800  persons.  The  Independents  erected  a com- 
modious structure  in  1831,  in  a charming  site,  by  the  footpath  leading  to  High 
Harrogate ; and  the  Quakers,  or  Friends,  meet  during  the  Spa  season  in  the 
British  School-room,  in  Central  Harrogate.  An  abundance  of  recreation  is 
afforded  to  visitors.  The  race-course  was  laid  out  in  1793.  The  Victoria  or 
Promenade  Rooms,  a spacious  apartment  seventy-five  feet  by  thirty  feet,  was 
opened  in  1805.  Another  favorite  resort  is  the  Gazebo,  or  Towrer,  erected  on 
Harlow-hill,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  High  Harrogate,  in  1829.  It  occupies  a lofty 
acclivity,  about  a mile  distant  from  Low  Harrogate,  made  available  in  ancient 
days,  as  remains  have  shown,  for  military  castramentation ; and,  though  of  the 
altitude  of  596  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  easy  of  immediate  ascent.  The 
elevation  of  the  tower  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  gained  a bewildering  and  most 
imposing  panoramic  prospect,  w hich  can  be  conveniently  viewed  in  detail,  by  the 
aid  of  seven  powerful  and  mounted  telescopes.  The  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  and 
the  tower  of  a church  in  Hull,  may  be  seen  in  a clear  atmosphere — though  the 
latter  is  distant  sixty  miles.  The  district  around  is  chiefly  agricultural. 
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Inns,  Dragon,  Granby,  Queen’s,  Gascoigne’s,  Brunswick,  Crown,  Swan,  White  Hart,  Wellington, 
Binn’s,  George,  Commercial,  Somerset,  Albion,  Royal,  and  Forrest’s  Hotel  .—Bankers,  Knares- 
borough Banking  Company ; draw  on  Barnett,  Hoares,  and  Co.  Harrison  and  Co. ; draw  on  Willis, 
Percival,  and  Co  .—Newspapers,  Harrogate  Advertiser  (neutral),  published  only  during  the  season, 
Sat.;  Harrogate  Herald  (conservative),  ditto.  Wed. 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL  comprises  the  hamlets  of  Apperton,  Kenton, 

Pinner,  Preston,  Roxey  (or  Roxeth),  Weald,  and  Wembly.  It  is  a village  of 
prominent  interest,  on  account  of  its  school,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  institu- 
tions in  the  kingdom  for  classical  education.  Harrow  was  a place  of  some  con-  A place  of 
sideration  previously  to  the  foundation  of  the  scholastic  establishment.  The  portancem 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  here  an  occasional  residence  long  before  the  p 1 
Conquest,  and  the  inhabitants  obtained  several  privileges  through  the  influence 
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of  those  prelates,  among  which  was  a weekly  market,  and  an  annual  fair,  both  of 
which  have  sunk  into  disuse.  The  manor  of  Harrow  formed  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  at  a Very  early  period.  Archbishop  Cranmer 
gave  it  in  exchange  to  Henry  VIII.  for  some  other  lands.  The  ancient  manor- 
house  of  this  place  was  long  the  occasional  residence  of  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury ; and  Thomas  aBecket,  on  his  banishment  from  court,  made  it  the  scene 
of  princely  hospitality.  The  site  of  the  mansion  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The 
manor-house  of  Flambard’s  derives  its  name  from  Sir  John  Flambard,  who 
resided  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  house  was  rebuilt  by  Lord  North- 
wick,  on  a more  liberal  scale.  The  hill,  rising  almost  isolated  from  an  exten- 
sive plain,  with  the  church  and  school  on  one  side,  and  the  old  churchyard 
sloping  on  the  other,  forms  a combination  of  objects  inexpressibly  attractive  and 
picturesque ; but  when  the  eye  ranges  over  the  vast  expanse,  and  the  landscape  is 
lit  up  by  the  gorgeous  sunset  of  a summer's  eve,  the  prospect  becomes  positively 
fascinating.  On  the  north  it  is  limited  by  the  woody  country  round  Edgeware 
and  Whitchurch,  but  from  the  w-est  there  is  included  within  the  scope  of  vision 
the  most  fertile  portions  of  Buckinghamshire  and  Berkshire,  with,  more  to  the 
south,  the  towers  of  Windsor  Castle  ; thence  we  catch  a glimpse  of  Knockholt 
Beeches,  on  the  very  verge  of  Sussex,  and  the  sweeping  undulation  of  the  Surrey 
hills,  whilst,  about  ten  miles  away,  half  shrouded  in  its  canopy  of  smoke,  looms 
the  great  metropolis,  with  the  rotundity  of  St.  Paul’s  dome  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
light like  a ball  'of  golden  fire.  The  church  is  less  remarkable  in  its  exterior 
than  a distant  view  would  induce  us  to  suppose.  It  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
Lanfranc,  who  held  the  manor  of  Harrow  in  the  warlike  days  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  A few  fragments  of  the  Norman  architecture  are  to  be  descried  in 
the  pillars  of  the  western  porch,  but  time  and  the  race  of  churchwardens — 
scarcely  less  inimical  to  antiquity — have  nearly  obliterated  every  vestige  of  the 
old  edifice  of  eight  centuries  back.  It  has  been,  however,  recently  repaired  and 
beautified,  at  a cost  of  £7,000.  The  retort  of  Charles  II.,  who  called  this  the  only 
manifestation  of  “ the  Church  visible,”  is  borne  out  by  its  spire  and  tower  being- 
conspicuous  for  many  miles  round.  The  interior  contains  some  fine  old  tombs 
and  monumental  brasses,  with  an  oak-carved  roof,  as  ancient  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  ornamented  with  some  grotesque  evidence  of  the  carver’s  skill.  A 
monument  to  Dr.  Drury,  by  Westmacott,  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  repre- 
sents the  schoolmaster  seated,  with  two  of  his  pupils  standing  before  him — the 
likenesses  identifying  them  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Byron.  A short  time 
since,  on  pulling  down  some  decayed  wainscot-wrork  in  the  church,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  altering  the  gallery,  an  autograph  of  the  illustrious  author  of  “ Childe 
Harold  ” was  brought  to  light.  It  is  written  with  pencil,  in  a full,  broad,  bold 
hand,  but  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  stiff  and  formal  to  indicate  that  it  was 
written  at  an  early  age ; doubtless  it  was  scribbled  in  a sudden  fit  of  ennui, 
while  the  future  poet  was  attending  the  customary  service  at  church,  where  he, 
with  many  others  then  at  Harrow,  but  now  equally  well  known  both  in  the  world 
of  politics  and  literature,  have  so  often  whiled  away  their  time  in  cutting  names 
and  other  devices  on  the  seats  and  panels  of  that  venerable  time-worn  pile.  The 
piece  of  plank  on  which  it  is  written  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and  is  kept  in 
an  antique  chapel  over  the  south  door,  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious  in  such 
matters,  along  with  several  other  relics  of  the  church,  such  as  pieces  of  carved 
wood,  stone,  and  fragments  of  monumental  brasses.  This  chapel  is  of  itself 
worthy  of  a visit  by  the  antiquary,  as  it  is  very  old,  and  in  a tolerable  state  of 
preservation  ; and  as  the  use  of  colours  in  churches  is  now  on  the  revival,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  observe  that  this  little  sanctuary  is  curiously  coloured,  the  roof  and 
other  parts  being  rudely  decorated  by  the  efforts  of  artists  who  practised  their 
gentle  craft  many  a long  year  ago,  when  design  was  far  removed  from  the  per- 
fection of  the  present  age.  The  venerable  font,  which  stood  for  some  centuries 
in  the  church,  has  again,  after  many  strange  vicissitudes,  been  replaced  in  its 
original  locale.  For  many  years  this  curious  relic  of  the  simple  taste  of  our 
forefathers  was  used  as  a kind  of  receptacle  for  shoe-brushes  and  lamp-trimming 
utensils.  It  is  cut  out  of  a solid  block  of  a reddish-green  Purbeck  marble, 
rudely  ornamented  with  slightly  raised  triangular  panels  or  flags,  which  taper 
down  to  the  pedestal,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  simple  and  plain  that  its  anti- 
quity is  decidedly  marked.  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  the  poetic  physician,  who  com- 
pounded drugs  with  doggrel,  and  mixed  up  medicine  with  metaphors,  till  it  was 
difficult  to  say  which  was  the  worst  to  swallow,  is  here  interred.  Besides  a mar- 
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ble  tablet,  with  an  inscription  by  Dr.  Parr,  there  is  a brass  monument  in  the 
nave,  over  the  body  of  the  founder  of  Harrow  School,  whose  liberality  is  com- 
memorated in  the  following  inscription  : — “ Here  lyeth  buried  the  bodye  of  John 
Lyons,  late  of  Preston,  in  this  Parish,  Yeoman,  deceased  the  11th  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1592,  who  hath  founded  a free  grammar-school  in  the 
parish  to  have  continuance  forever,  and  for  maintenance  thereof  and  for  releyffe 
of  the  poore  and  of  some  poore  scholars  in  the  Universityes,  repairing  of  high- 
wayes,  and  other  good  and  charitable  uses,  hath  made  conveyance  of  lands  of 
good  value  to  a corporation  granted  for  that  purpose.  Prayers  be  to  the  Author 
of  all  Goodness,  who  makes  us  myndful  to  follow  his  good  example.”  Having 
thus  seen  the  last  resting-place  of  the  founder,  we  may  naturally  turn  to  the 
school  itself,  a plain  red  brick  building,  in  the  Tudor  style,  which,  though  it  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  our  public  institutions  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  is  singularly  deficient  in  exterior  attractions.  John  Lyons  esta- 
blished it  in  1585.  All  resident  householders  in  the  parish  of  Harrow  have  the 
inalienable  right  of  sending  their  sons  to  this  grammar-school  to  receive  instruc- 
tion; but  other  parts  of  the  country  are  the  main  source  of  the  pupils,  who 
chiefly  board  with  the  masters.  The  worthy  founder  even  specified  in  his  instruc- 
tions what  the  amusements  of  the  scholars  were  to  be — such  as  “ driving  a top. 
tossing  a handball,  running,  and  shooting.”  He  required  parents  to  furnish 
their  children  with  bowstrings  and  shafts,  to  pursue  the  exercise — much  in  the 
same  way  as  academies  now  require  the  parental  offering  of  the  six  towels  and 
silver  spoon ; and  it  was  customary,  till  a very  recent  period,  for  the  scholars  to 
shoot  for  a silver  arrow  at  an  annual  display  of  archery.  The  pupils  being,  how- 
ever, now  expected  to  be  “men  of  mark  ” in  a different  sense,  trials  of  skill  by 
public  speech  have  been  wisely  substituted.  The  number  of  scholars  is  generally 
about  250,  and  among  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  been  here  educated 
may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Dr.  Parr  (the  most  profound 
of  our  Greek  professors),  Sheridan,  Bruce  (the  Abyssinian  traveller),  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  Lord  Byron,  who  has,  perhaps,  more  largely  than  any  of  the  rest  con- 
tributed to  the  interest  attached  to  the  locality.  He  is  still  remembered  by  some 
of  the  old  village  sexagenarians  as  a wild,  rackety,  and  romantic  boy,  ready  for 
any  fight,  frolic,  or  diversion  that  might  present  an  opportunity  for  getting  out 
of  bounds.  He  himself  tells  us,  in  one  of  the  letters  given  in  Moore’s  Life,  of  the 
regard  he  had  for  a particular  spot  in  the  churchyard,  “ near  a footpath  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  looking  towards  Windsor,  and  a tomb  under  a large  tree  (bearing 
the  name  of  Peachey  or  Peachie),  where  1 used  to  sit  for  hours  and  hours  when 
a boy.”  He  echoed  this  sentiment  afterwards  in  verse,  as  follows : — 


Harrow- 

ON-THE- 

HILIi. 

Tomb  of 
the  founder 
of  Harrow 
School. 


Eminent 

scholars. 


Again  I behold  where  for  hours  I have  pondered. 

As  reclining  at  eve  on  yon  tombstone  I lay, 

Or  round  the  steep  brow  of  the  churchyard  I wandered, 
To  catch  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun’s  setting  ray. 


Within  a short  distance  from  Harrow  is  Bentley  Priory,  so  long  the  residence  of  Bentley 
her  late  majesty  Queen  Adelaide,  and  the  place  where  she  died.  It  is  partly  in 
the  parish  of  Stanmore,  and  partly  in  that  of  Harrow.  The  house  has  nothing 
monastic  in  its  design,  and  takes  its  name  from  Benethley  Priory,  which  is  said 
to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  mansion,  which  was  built  and  enlarged 
by  the  late  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  after  designs  by  Soane.  The  mansion  is 
clothed  with  luxuriant  ivy,  and  the  elevated  position  it  occupies  commands  some 
rich  and  extensive  prospects,  especially  from  the  terrace.  The  foundation-stone 
of  the  Harrow  national  schools  and  Ashley  memorial  was  laid  in  June,  1851,  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  One  portion  of  the  building  is  a memorial  of  the  late 
Hon.  Anthony  Francis  Henry  Ashley,  the  second  son  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  who  died  at  Harrow  School,  May  31,  1849.  In  testimony  of  his 
early  worth,  his  masters  and  schoolfellows  determined  to  erect  some  monument 
in  the  spot  where  his  example  had  shown  most  brightly.  It  was  at  first  intended 
to  place  a tablet  in  the  church  ; but  the  contributions  having  reached  £600,  it  was 
justly  felt  that  a more  suitable  testimonial  might  be  furnished  by  building  this 
structure,  and  connecting  it  for  ever  with  young  Ashley’s  name.  The  schools 
consist  of  school-rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  each  forty-one  feet  in  length,  by 
twenty-two  in  breadth,  with  a large  class-room  and  master’s  residence.  The 
roofs  are  open,  all  the  timbers  being  stained  and  exposed  to  view,  with  plastering 
between  the  rafters.  The  total  cost  was  £1,000. 


Fair,  1st  Mon.  in  Aug. 
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Name  of  Place. 


County. 


Hkrrowby  to  Lincoln 

Hariowden to  Bedford 

Harrow  den,  Great  pa  Northampton 
Harrowden,  Littie  pa  Northampton 

Harstou  pa  Cambridge 

Hnrston  pa  Leicester 

Harswell pa  E.  R.  York  .. 

Hart pa  Durham  

Hartburn  pa  Northumb.  .. 

Hartburn,  East to  Durham  

Hartburn-Grauge  to  Northumb.  .. 

Hartest  pa  Suffolk  

Hartfield pa  Sussex  

Hartford  to  Chester 

Hartford pa  Huntingdon 

Hartford ham  Gloucester  ... 

Hartford  Bridge*  ...pt  Hants  

Hartford,  East  to  Northumb.  ... 

Hartford,  West to  Northumb.  ... 

Hartgrove  ti  Dorset  

Harthill  pa  Chester 

Harthill-with- 

Woodall  pa  W.  R.  York  ... 

Harting  pa  Sussex  

Hartington pa  Derby  

Hartington to  Northumb.  ... 

Hartington  Hall  ...to  Northumb.  ... 

Hartlandf  ...m.t  & palDevon  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Grantham 
Bedford  ... 
Wellingboro’. ..2 
Wellingboro’..  3 
Cambridge 
M.  Mowbray  11 
Mkt.  Weightn  4 

Hartlepool 4 

Morpeth .. 
'Stocktn-on-T  1* 
Morpeth 
Bury  St.  Edm.8 
Tnbdge  Wells  8 
North wich  ...1? 
Huntingdon  ...1 

Stow  4* 

Odiham  5 

Morpeth 5 

Morpeth 5 

Shaftesbury... 3* 
Malpas  5s 

Worksop 7 

Midhurst  7 

Bakewell  85 

Roth  bury  8 

Rothbury  8 

Bideford  ...131 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Grantham  ...21 

Bedford  2 

Wellingboro’... 3 
Wellingboro’. ..4 

H arston  

Grantham  ...€ 
Harswell  Gate. 
W.  HartlepL..3* 

Morpeth  9 

Stocktn-on-T  11 

Morpeth 101 

Sudbury 9 

E.  Grinstead  ...7 

Hartford  

Huntingdon  11 

Addlestrop 7 

Winchfield  ...21 
Cramlington  ...4 
Cramlington  ...4 

Salisbury 24 

Tattenhall 4 

Kiveton  Park  11 
Chichester  ...111 

Rowsley  91 

Morpeth  11 

Morpeth  11 

Bideford  ...131 


Railway. 

1 Dist. 
I Lond. 
prRl. 

1 Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pap. 

Gt.  Northern  

107^ 

67 

L.  & N.  W 

65 

L.  &N.W 

82 

1415 

137 

L.  & N.  W 

83 

1480 

638 

Hitchin  & Cambdg. 

57* 

1480 

770 

Gt.  Northern 

112 

1009 

177 

N.  Eastern  

198 

1106 

81 

W.  Hartlepool  

263 

7880 

920 

N.  Eastern  

303 

25778 

1506 

N.  Eastern  

249 

1020 

174 

N.  Eastern  

304* 

1157 

59 

E.  Union  

67 

1964 

832 

L.  B.  & S.  C 

43 

10267 

1573 

L.  & N.  W 

169 

1102 

950 

Gt.  Northern  

60 

1720 

382 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

94* 

L.  & S.  W 

42* 

N.  Eastern  

291 

303 

"io 

N.  Eastern  

291 

521 

57 

L.  & S.  W 

120 

150 

L.  & N.  W 

176 

481 

130 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

153 

2840 

739 

L.  B.  & S.  C 

91 

7832 

1330 

Midland  

163* 

24160 

2089 

N.  Eastern  

302f 

1935 

68 

N.  Eastern  

302f 

1005 

51 

N.  Devon 

255* 

16700 

2183 

Elvetham 

House. 


Curious 
architec- 
ture of  the 
porch. 


Church 
erected  as  a 
shrine  for 
the  relics  of 
St.  Nectan. 


* HARTFORD  BRIDGE.  A mile  south  of  this  place,  which  is  otherwise  of 
no  importance,  stands  Elvetham  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Calthorpe,  and  for- 
merly of  great  extent  and  magnificence.  It  is  chiefly  now  remembered  for  the 
entertainment  given  by  the  Earl  of  Hartford  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1591.  The 
mansion  was  repaired  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  made  a 
handsome  residence.  The  park  and  grounds,  occupying  an  area  of  about  two 
miles,  were  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Ernes,  the  well-known  landscape  gardener, 
who  had  a lease  of  them  for  twenty-one  years.  Near  here  also  is  Bramshill,  the 
seat  of  Sir  J.  Cope,  built  for  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I., 
and  his  coronet  still  surmounts  the  pediment  in  the  middle  of  the  building.  But 
it  appears  never  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  prince.  The  style  is  that  which 
characterised  the  national  taste  at  the  time  when  Italian  improvements  were 
newly  introduced  into  our  old  domestic  architecture.  Although  the  existing 
edifice  forms  but  the  central  portion  of  the  building  originally  designed,  yet  the 
centre  itself  has  wings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  The  wings,  or  project- 
ing extremities,  are  rather  plain,  and  are  constructed  of  brick,  excepting  that  the 
numerous  windows  have  stone  dressings.  The  central  portion  is  built  wholly  of 
stone,  and  is  very  profusely  decorated.  The  portal  leads  to  a vestibule  or  cor- 
ridor of  three  divisions,  enriched  with  an  open  carved  parapet.  The  very  elabo- 
rate ornaments  which  decorate  the  exterior  of  part  of  the  building  are  a mixture 
of  Grecian  and  Gothic,  and  the  w'hole  centre  is  carried  up  in  rich  compartments 
with  pilasters  from  story  to  story,  and  surmounted  by  a pediment.  From  the 
pediment  is  continued  a balustrade,  perforated  in  quatrefoils.  The  porch  pre- 
sents a good  example  of  the  curious  admixture  of  styles  in  the  architecture  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  The  terrace  is  formed  by  a recess  extending  along  the 
south  side  of  the  mansion,  with  arcades  under  the  projecting  wings  at  each  end, 
and  is  a beautiful  feature  of  the  edifice,  giving  it  a stately  air  of  grandeur. 

Inns , "White  Lion,  White  Hart. 

t HARTLAND.  A small  sea-port  town,  bleakly  situated  on  a neck  of  land 
called  Hartland-point,  called  by  Ptolemy  Hercules-promontory,  which  has 
excited  much  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  its  origin.  To  the  south  of  Hart- 
land,  on  a high  common  called  Woolley  Burrows,  rises  the  river  Torridge,  only 
a few  yards  from  the  Tamar.  The  church  is  called  Stoke  St.  Nectan,  and  was 
famous  in  former  times  for  that  holy  man’s  relics,  to  whose  memory  Githa,  the 
wife  of  Earl  Godwin,  built  a small  monastery,  because  she  verily  believed  throug-h 
his  merits  her  husband  had  escaped  shipw’reck  in  a dangerous  tempest.  This 
manor,  during  the  Conqueror’s  reign,  was  in  the  possession  of  Barons  Dinant, 
afterwards  called  Dinham,  and  by  many  considered  the  founders  of  this  abbey, 
whereas  they  were  only  benefactors.  Baron  Dinham,  High  Treasurer  of  England 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  of  this  family;  and  by  his  sister,  this 
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Railway.  i 
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Dist.  1 Area 
\Lond.  in  Sta 
| pr  Rl.  Acres 

Pop. 

Hartle,  or  Harthill  to 

Hartlebury  pa 

Hartlepool*  bo  & m.t. 
Hartlepool,  West 

Derby 

Worcester  ... 

Durham  

Durham  

Bakewell  3£ 

Stourport  2 

Throston  4^ 

Stockton  15 

Rowsley  2£ 

Hartlebury 

Hartlepooi  

Hartlepl  West... 

Midland  

Oxford,  W.  & W.  ... 

N.  Eastern  

W.  Hartlepool  

156*'  ... 

132  1 5493 

264  ! 990 

259*  ...  1 

78 
20 17 
9503 

manor  descended  to  the  Zouches,  Fitz-Warrens,  Carews,  and  Arundels.  The 
present  house  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  abbey,  the  cloisters  forming  the  base- 
ment story  of  its  eastern  and  western  fronts. 


HaRTLAND. 


Market,  Great  market,  2nd  Sat.  in  March.— Fairs,  Easter  Wed.,  Sep.  25. 


* HARTLEPOOL,  anciently  called  Heotre,  Heorthn,  and  Heortnesse,  is 
situated  in  the  north-east  division  of  Stockton  Ward,  and  stands  on  a promontory, 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  North  Sea,  which,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  forms 
a capacious  bay,  very  commodious  for  the  reception  of  vessels,  and  the  landing 
of  troops  from  the  continent,  circumstances  w hich  rendered  it  a place  of  great 
importance  to  the  Romans,  and  the  family  of  Brus  w^ere  thence  induced  to  secure 
it  bv  fortifications.  According  to  the  chronicle  of  Lindisfarne,  Hartlepool  was 
built  by  Ecgrig,  Bishop  of  the  Holy  Isle,  and  given  to  the  see  for  ever,  some- 
what before  Eadulf  fled  the  Isle.  Before  this,  however,  about  the  year  640,  a 
monastery  had  been  founded  “ at  or  near  this  place,  by  a religious  woman,  named 
Hieu,  or,  as  some  copies  have  it,  St.  Bega,  whereof  St.  Hilda  wras  sometime 
abbess.”  This  establishment,  of  which  no  further  traces  can  be  discovered,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  year  800,  when  Tynemouth  and  Hart- 
ness  were  burnt  by  the  Danes.  The  family  of  Brus,  already  mentioned,  obtained 
possession  of  Hartlepool,  with  many  other  manors,  by  the  marriage  of  Robert 
de  Brus,  or  Bruce,  an  attendant  of  William  the  Conqueror,  with  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Fulke  de  Paganell.  William  de  Brus,  grandson  of  Robert,  obtained  the  grant 
of  a market ; and  King  John,  by  charter,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  “ granted 
and  confirmed  to  his  subjects  of  Hartlepool,  that  they  should  be  free  burgesses, 
and  hold  the  same  liberties  and  privileges  as  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle.”  Thus 
Hartlepool  gradually  advanced  to  importance.  When  Bishop  Pudsey  purchased 
Sadberge  of  Richard  I.,  in  1189,  Hartlepool  was  included;  and  the  purchase 
having  been  confirmed  by  King  John,  this  place  w as  held  of  the  prelates  of 
Durham,  as  chief  lords  of  the  see.  The  manor  appears  to  have  been  afterwards 
holden  by  the  Clifford  family,  under  the  bishops  as  lords  paramount.  The 
Lumleys  succeeded  the  Cliffords;  and,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Matthew,  “ Lord 
John  Lumley  pretended  that  it  was  not  within  the  royal  liberty,  but  had  a right 
to  a special  franchise,  as  being  a county  or  liberty  distinct  from  the  palatinate.” 
These  disputes  were  at  length  settled  by  arbitration  in  favour  of  the  see.  It 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Lumleys  till  1770,  when  the  whole  manor,  town, 
&c.,  were  purchased  by  Sir  George  Pococke,  and  are  still  held  by  his  heirs.  In 
the  year  1335,  when  the  Scots  ravaged  all  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees, 
the  terrified  inhabitants  of  Hartlepool  flew  to  their  ships  with  such  effects  as 
they  could  readily  remove,  and  put  to  sea  for  safety.  How  the  town  could  be 
so  easily  surrendered  is  surprising,  except  by  treachery,  the  appearance  of  the 
fortifications  indicating  that  a long  siege  might  have  been  sustained ; however, 
the  enemy  wrere  satisfied  by  a large  contribution,  which  saved  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood from  destruction.  During  the  civil  wars  it  was  taken  by  the  Scottish 
army  in  1644,  and  retained  by  them  till  1617.  The  town  is  built  on  the  western 
side  of  a hill,  and  for  the  most  part  consists  of  one  principal  street,  and  a few 
smaller  ones,  which  run  in  a cross  direction.  Hartlepool  is  now  a sea-port, 
market  and  corporate  town,  and  has  lately  risen  into  much  greater  importance. 
It  is  most  advantageously  seated  on  a point  of  land  projecting  into  the  German 
Ocean,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Tees.  The  parish 
church  of  St.  Hilda  was  formerly  a beautiful  edifice,  but  it  has  been  despoiled  of 
its  chancel,  though  the  side  aisles  have  been  rebuilt.  Among  the  ancient  monu- 
ments are  some  belonging  to  the  royal  family  of  Bruce.  On  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula,  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  is  the  lighthouse,  a handsome 
structure  of  w hite  freestone.  The  building  itself  is  fifty  feet  in  height,  but  owing 
to  the  additional  height  of  the  cliff  the  light  is  exhibited  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  eighty-five  feet  above  high  water  mark.  The  illuminating  powrer  is  naph- 
thalized  gas,  and  the  light  can  be  seen  more  than  tw  enty  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  arrangements  were  completed  in  the  winter  of  1847.  The  extension  of  the 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Hartley  pa 

Kent  

Hartley*  to 

Hartley to 

Hartley ham 

Northumb.  ... 
Westmorland 
Dorset  

Hartley  burn  to 

Hartley  Dummer...lib 
Hartley  Mauditt  ...pa 
Hartley  Pit 

Northumb.  ... 

Berks 

Hants  

Northumb.  ... 

Hants  

Hants  

Hants  

W.  R.  York  ... 
Kent  

Hartley  Bowf  ...ham 
Hartley  Westpall...pa 
Hartley  Wintney...pa 

Hartlington  to 

Hartlip  pa 

Hartoft to 

Harton to 

Harton to 

Hartpury pa 

Harts  Grounds  ex  pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Durham  

N.  R.  York  ... 
Gloucester  ... 
Lincoln  

Miles 

Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station . 


Railway. 


Gravesend  ...6$ 

N.  Shields  6 

Kirkby  Stephn  1 
Cerrn*  Abbas  3$ 

Halt  whistle  . . .4;  Haltwhistle 
Reading  3$!  Reading 


Northfleet  ...5f 
North  Shields  6 

Tebay 12 

Dorchester  ...10 
4 
4i 


Alton  3 Alton  3 

Blyth  3|  Hartley  Pit 

Odihara 4$j  Winchfield 2 

Basingstoke  ...6  Basingstoke  ...6 

Odiham  4 Winchfield  ...1$ 

Ripley  18iSkipton 10 

Chatham 6jStrood  8 

Pickering  8 j Pickering  8 

S.  Shields  2 8.  Shields  2 

York  9 York  9 

Nevvent  4$!Gloucester  ...5$ 

Swineshead  ...2!Sutterton  4 


S.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Lane.  & Carlisle. 

L.  & S.  W 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & S.  W 

Blyth  & Tyne 

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

Midland  

S.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Northern 


Dist. 
Bond, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

27$ 

1178 

227 

277 

1627 

273 

3350 

177 

151 

316 

2676 

460 

40 

401 

53$ 

1339 

87 

279 

41 

54 

1401 

353 

40  £ 

2405 

1582 

222f 

1351 

76 

39 

1412 

313 

231 

160 

273 

1537 

770 

199  i 

119$ 

3618 

884 

104$ 

1110 

63 

Hartle- 

pool. 


New  docks. 


Caverns. 


William 
Carr,  the 
strongest 
man  in 
England. 


railway,  and  the  construction  of  the  extensive  docks  here  have  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  which  is  now  the  most  important  point  of 
shipment  for  the  rich  and  extensive  coal  fields  and  mineral  districts  of  the  north 
and  the  merchandise  traffic  of  Yorkshire.  The  west  harbour  and  its  first  dock 
were  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1845,  and  opened  on  the  1st  of  June,  1847.  It 
is  forty-four  acres  in  extent,  and  shelters  upwards  of  500  sail  at  one  time.  The 
new  docks,  opened  June  1st,  1852,  have  two  entrances,  one  fifty  feet  wide  from  the 
old  dock,  and  the  other  sixty  feet  wide  from  the  harbour.  These  entrances  are 
provided  with  dock  gates  of  a novel  description,  the  peculiarity  consisting  in  their 
being  made  entirely  of  wrought  iron  plates  in  the  form  of  a water-tight  caisson. 
The  graving  dock,  leading  out  of  the  second  new  dock,  is  in  length  320  feet,  and 
in  width  60  feet;  height  from  the  bottom  21  feet.  Ships  will  always  be  afloat  in 
the  docks  with  23  feet  of  water,  if  required.  During  the  excavations  for  the 
newr  dock  that  wras  opened  in  June,  1856,  some  curious  discoveries  were 
made.  Amongst  them  was  the  tusk  of  an  elephant,  eighteen  inches  long,  the 
first  instance  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  several 
meeting-houses  and  a town-hall.  The  rocks  on  the  shore  of  the  peninsula  are 
perforated  by  several  caverns  or  excavations,  which  may  be  explored  for  nearly 
jfifty  yards.  There  are  two  chalybeate  springs  near  the  town,  which  is  much 
(resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  The  harbour,  docks,  quays,  and  their  approaches} 
occupy  altogether  a space  of  145  acres,  and  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that 
these  works  were  commenced  on  a nearly  barren  shore,  backed  by  hills  of  blown 
sand,  and  are  the  entire  production  of  the  last  few  years. 

Inns,  Commercial  Hotel,  Victoria. — Market,  Sat. — Bankers,  National  Provincial;  draw  on  Lon- 
don and  Westminster.  Backhouse  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. 

* HARTLEY,  a sea-port  and  township,  in  the  parish  of  Earsdon  Castle-ward, 
situated  on  a bold  shore.  Its  prosperity  principally  arises  from  the  mineral 
productions,  viz.,  salt,  copperas,  and  coal.  It  is  the  property  of  the  noble  family 
of  Delaval,  who  have  a beautiful  mansion  and  extensive  grounds  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  castle.  The  coals,  known  by  the  name  of  Delaval’s  Hartley  Mains, 
are  shipped  for  the  metropolis  from  Seaton.  There  is  safe  anchorage  for  vessels 
of  every  denomination.  A chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  a hermitage  for- 
merly stood  on  Bate’s  Island,  opposite  the  village.  Hartley  is  noted  as  having 
given  birth  to  William  Carr,  reputed  to  have  been  the  strongest  man  in  England. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  six  feet  three  inches  and  three  quarters  in 
height,  weighed  sixteen  stone,  and  could  easily  lift  seven  or  eight  hundred 
weight.  Five  seamen  being  unable  to  carry  an  anchor,  weighing  half  a ton,  and 
a piece  of  cable  attached,  this  young  Hercules  carried  it  himself  over  the  sands 
into  his  father’s  workshop.  The  whole  district  about  here  is  remarkable  for  the 
numerous  and  productive  coal-mines,  which  furnish  the  principal  source  of 
employment  to  the  population.  Near  the  village  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  Seaton  Delaval,  of  which  little  now  remains  except  the  chapel,  a fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  where  divine  service  is  still  performed. 

Inn,  DelavaTs  Arms. 

f HARTLEY  ROW.  Strathfieldsaye,  the  interesting  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  is  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Inns,  Clarence  Arms,  the  Lamb. — Fair  and  Races,  June  29;  cattle  fair,  Deo.  4. 
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Lond. 
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in  Sta 
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Oldham  

...3 

Ashton  

.2* 

L.  & N.  W 

191 

8885 

Hartshead* 

ham 

W.R.  York... 

Huddersfield.. .5 

Cooper  Bridge  2 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

1944 

1899 

....to 

Flint  

Hope 

..24 

Hope  

...2 

Chester  & Holyhead 

1894 

133 

Hartshill 

Nuneaton  .. 

...3 

Nuneaton  ... 

...3 

L.  & N.  W 

994 

110S 

Woolaston  ., 

..34 

S.  Wales  

140 

Ashby  

,.44 

Midland  

127| 

2510 

1350 

Nortiiumb.  ... 

Wooler 

..84 

Alnwick  

..14 

N.  Eastern  

321 

Hartsop  

chap 

Westmorland 

Ambleside  .. 

Windermere 

94 

Kendal  & Winder,... 

270 

...pa 

Bucks  

Aylesbury 

Aylesbury  ... 

...2 

L.  & N.  W 

454 

680 

151 

n 8 

Roade  

...3 

L.  & N.  W 

63 

1850 

542 

Hartwell  Lndere  ex  na 

Northampton 

Northampton  6£ 

Roade  

,.24 

L.  & N.  W 

624 

9 

Hartwith-with- 

Winsley  

....to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Ripley 

...4 

Ripley 

...4 

N.  Eastern  

2114 

5470 

1162 

Harty,  Isle  of 

pa 

Kent  

Faversham.. 

. 4 

Strood  

..21 

S.  Eastern  

52 

34S8 

118 

Hamm  

....to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Helmsley  .. 

....2 

Thirsk  

14 

Gt.  Northern 

2274 

2303 

462 

Harvington 

Worcester  ... 

Evesham  .... 

..34 

Evesham  

..34 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

1104 

1238 

360 

Harwellf  

....pa 

Berks 

Abingdon  .., 

,...6 

Did  cot  

24 

Gt.  Western  

554 

2482 

884 

Harwell  

ham 

Nottingham 

Bawtry  

,...2 

Bawtrv  

...2 

Gt.  Northern  

150 

112 

Harwich!  ...bo  & m.t 

Essex 

Colchester  . 

..19 

Harwich 

E.  Counties 

69 

3306 

4451 

Harwich  

ham 

Kent  

Oanterhurv 

6 

Whitstable 

...2 

S.  Eastern  ..... 

85 

Harwood 

Durham  

Mid.  Teesdale  10 

Frosterley  .. 

16 

N.  Eastern  

276 

Harwood 

Lancaster  ... 

Bolton  

..24 

Bolton  

.24  Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2024 ! 

lioo 

2057 

Harwood  

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Ro tilbury 

....8 

Morpeth 

.15  N.  Eastern  

306!' 

3795 

48 

Harwood  Hale 

...to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Whitby 

..12 

Scarboro’  ... 

...8  N.  Eastern  

234! 

5557 

210 

Harwood.  Great  chan 

Lancaster  ... 

Blackburn ... 

...5 

Rishton  

...2  E.  Lancashire 

2154 

2510 

2548 

Harwood,  Little 

...to 

Lancaster  ... 

Blackburn .., 

....1 

Blackburn  .. 

.14  Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

213! 

73  > 

316 

Har worth  

Nottingham 

Bawtry 

,.2| 

Bawtry  

...3  Gt.  Northern 

151 

4320 

595 

Hasbury  

Worcester  ... 

Halesowen... 

Stourbridge 

...4  Oxford  W.  & W 

1304 

1166 

H ascombe  

,...pa 

Surrey  

Godalmina: 

...4 

Godaiming 

..  4 L.  & S.  W 

38 

1539 

366 

Haselbeech  

,...pa 

Northampton 

Mkt  Harboro’  7 

Wei  ford  ...... 

...7  L.  & N.  W 

974 

164  s 

148 

H aselbury-Bryan 

pa 

Dorset  

Sturminster 

41 

Wimborne  .. 

.18  L.  & S.  W 

133 

2359 

709 

Haselbury-Pluck 

| 

nett  

Somerset  

Crewkerne ... 

2 

Yeovil 

...7  Brist.  & Exeter  

1834 

2060 

856 

Haselev  

...pa 

Warwick  

Warwick  .... 

34 

Hatton 

...1  Gt.  Western  ...... 

112! 

1152 

238 

Haseley,  Great  ... 

...pa 

Oxford  

Thame  

5 

Abingdon  R. 

9f  Gt.  Western  

65! 

3219 

750 

* HARTSHEAD  is  in  the  parish  of  Dewsbury  and  wapentake  of  Morley.  It 
is  credited  in  this  village  that  Robin  Hood  was  buried  here,  having  applied  to  Burial piace 
the  prioress  of  a Benedictine  establishment  which  formerly  existed,  to  let  blood, 
and  was  suffered  to  bleed  to  death.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  00 
card-making  for  the  woollen  manufacturers.  Kirklee’s  Hall,  with  its  romantic 
park,  forms  a pretty  feature  in  the  landscape. 

f HARWELL.  The  church  of  this  little  village  is  an  interesting  Gothic  struc- 
ture of  some  antiquity,  with  a square  embattled  tower.  A very  destructive  fire 
took  place  here  April  24,  1852,  when  nine  farms  and  more  than  twenty  dwelling- 
houses  wrere  consumed. 


X HARWICH,  a borough,  sea-port,  and  market-town,  in  the  hundred  of  Ten 
dring,  situated  on  a point  of  land  wrashed  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  by  an  inlet  formed  by  the  united  currents  of  the  rivers 
Orwell  and  Stour,  which  here  fall  into  the  sea.  The  town  is  supposed  to  be  of 
Roman  origin,  but  its  present  appellation  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  terms  hare 
an  army,  and  wide,  or  wich,  a strong  place,  importing  its  having  been  a fortified 
station  for  troops.  Harwich  was  first  made  a free  borough  by  Edward  II.,  at 
the  request  of  his  brother,  Thomas  de  Broth erton,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  w ho  was  lord 
of  the  manor;  but  a new  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  James  I.,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  under  which  the  government  of  the  town  is  vested 
in  a mayor,  recorder,  eight  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  capital  burgesses,  with 
various  officers.  It  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  previously  to  the  reign 
.of  Edward  III.,  when  the  privilege  was  suspended,  but  it  was  restored  by  the 
last  charter,  and  has  been  since  regularly  exercised.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
occurs  the  earliest  historical  notice  relating  to  this  neighbourhood,  wrhere  a battle 
is  mentioned  to  have’ been  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  between  the  fleet  of 
King  Alfred  and  sixteen  Danish  ships,  in  the  year  885.  The  Danes  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  every  sail  taken ; but  the  English  wrere  soon  after  worsted 
in  a second  engagement  of  a more  formidable  kind.  It  w'as  not  until  after  the 
Conquest  that  Harwich  attained  any  importance  as  a town.  Its  first  considera- 
ble increase  arose  from  the  decay  of  Orwell,  w hich  is  recorded  to  have  stood  on 
the  West  Rocks,  and  to  have  been  overwhelmed.by  the  action  of  the  sea,  toge- 
ther with  a large  tract  of  land  adjoining.  Elere  it  was  that,  in  1326,  Prince 
Edward,  and  Queen  Isabel  his  mother,  landed  from  Hainault  w ith  a force  of 
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2,750  soldiers,  and,  being  joined  by  several  of  the  nobility,  and  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  lord  of  the  manor  and  resident  in  the  town,  proceeded  to 
Bristol  to  make  war  against  the  king.  In  1338  the  same  prince,  then  Edward  III., 
embarked  from  this  point  with  a fleet  of  500  sail  on  his  first  expedition  against 
France,  and  in  the  year  following  the  French  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
retaliate  by  setting  fire  to  the  town  with  eleven  galleys.  In  1340  the  French 
navy,  consisting  of  400  ships,  having  been  stationed  at  Sluys,  in  Flanders,  to 
intercept  the  king’s  passage  to  France,  Edward  assembled  here  his  naval  forces, 
and,  sailing  on  Midsummer  eve,  encountered  and  vanquished  the  enemy  in  a 
closely  contested  engagement,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  30,000  of  their 
men  and  the  destruction  of  one  half  of  their  ships.  In  some  of  the  naval  engage- 
ments between  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  con- 
tending parties  approached  so  near  to  the  town  as  to  render  their  marine 
manoeuvres  visible  to  spectators  on  the  cliffs.  In  1543  Henry  VIII.  visited 
Harwich,  and  in  1558  preparations  were  made  there  for  the  reception  of  Philip, 
King  of  Spain,  on  his  arrival  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  Mary,  Queen  of 
England.  In  1561  Queen  Elizabeth  was  magnificently  entertained  here  by  the 
corporation,  who  escorted  her  as  far  as  the  windmill  on  her  return.  When  Har- 
wich wras  fortified  against  the  Dutch,  in  1666,  Charles  II.,  having  proceeded  from 
Newmarket  to  Landguard  Fort,  sailed  hither  in  his  yacht,  accompanied  by  the 
Dukes  of  York,  Monmouth,  Richmond,  and  Buckingham,  and,  with  others  of  his 
suite,  attended  divine  service  at  the  parish  church;  in  the  evening  the  whole 
party  embarked  for  Aldborough,  whence  they  proceeded  by  land  to  Ipswich. 
William  III.,  George  I.,  and  George  II.,  visited  Harwich  on  their  respective 
tours  to  the  Continent,  and  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz  landed  at  this 
port  on  her  arrival  in  England  to  celebrate  her  nuptials  with  King  George  III. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  1821,  the  remains  of  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  George 
IV.,  were  brought  to  this  place,  whence  they  were  conveyed  by  the  Glasgow 
frigate  to  be  interred  at  Brunswick  ; and  since  that  period  there  has  been  nothing 
of  historical  interest  to  record  in  relation  to  Harwich.  The  foundations  of  the 
castle  and  fortifications,  by  which  the  town  was  defended,  were  seen  previously 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  at  an  extraordinary  ebb  of  the  tide  in  1784;  but 
of  its  ancient  walls  and  gates,  with  the  exception  of  a very  small  portion,  serving 
to  indicate  their  former  strength,  the  memorial  is  preserved  only  in  the  record  of 
the  tolls  levied  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  for  their  repair.  The  hot  and  cold 
baths,  arranged  w’ith  a view  to  provide  the  bather  with  every  accommodation, 
are  filled  from  a large  reservoir  of  sea-water,  by  which  means  it  is  supplied  in  a 
purer  condition  than  at  most  places.  On  the  east  the  harbour  is  protected  by 
the  isthmus  on  which  the  town  is  built,  verging  towards  the  north,  and  on  the 
west  by  a similar  projection  of  the  coast  towards  the  south.  The  buildings  in 
the  most  ancient  part  of  the  town  are  perhaps  more  picturesque  than  convenient, 
but  latterly  some  handsome  terraces  have  sprung  up,  that  render  luxurious  and 
elegant  apartments  by  no  means  difficult  of  attainment.  Though  of  unequal 
depth,  the  harbour  and  the  bay  together  form  a capacious  roadstead  for  the 
largest  ships  of  war,  one  hundred  of  which  were  assembled  here  during  the  w ar 
with  Holland,  iu  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  addition  to  their  attendant  vessels, 
and  three  or  four  hundred  colliers.  To  make  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  by 
night  more  easy  and  less  dangerous,  two  lighthouses  were  erected,  under  letters 
patent  of  Charles  II.,  and  furnished  with  patent  lamps;  prior  to  building  which 
that  object  was  curiously  effected  by  burning  a blazing  fire  of  coal  and  six  one 
pound  candles  in  a room  with  a glazed  front  over  the  principal  gate  at  the  south 
entrance  into  the  tow  n.  These  friendly  beacons  guide  vessels  off  from  a trea- 
cherous sandbank  called  “ The  Andrews,”  forming  a bar  across  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  from  Landguard  Fort  to  the  “ Rolling  Grounds,”  from  which  the 
passage  leading  into  good  anchorage  is  safe.  The  esplanade  and  the  stone  quay, 
near  the  lighthouses,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  town,  are  both  favourite  prome- 
nades. A fine  spring  of  clear  water  formerly  issued  from  the  cliff  between  the 
beacon  and  the  town ; it  wras  much  esteemed  for  its  medicinal  property,  and  pos- 
sessed a petrifying  quality,  turning  the  blue  clay  which  fell  from  the  cliff  into 
stone  sufficiently  hard  for  paving  and  building : it  is  noticed  at  some  length  in 
the  “ Philosophical  Transactions  ” for  the  year  1669.  Immediately  opposite 
Harwich  is  Landguard  Fort,  a very  strong  fortification,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  for  the  better  security  and  defence  of  the  harbour.  The  fort  is  built 
upon  a point  of  land  united  to  Walton-Colness,  but  it  is  so  surrounded  by  the 
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sea  at  high  water  as  to  become  an  island  nearly  a mile  from  the  shore.  An 
excursion  from  Harwich  up  the  river  Orwell  to  Ipswich  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  aquatic  trips  that  can  be  imagined.  The  banks  of  the  river  present 
throughout  the  richest  sylvan  scenery,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  old  forest  trees, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  occasional  landscapes  seen  through  openings  in  the  foliage, 
are  such  as  to  render  a comparison  with  the  miniature  Rhine  by  no  means  so 
hyperbolical  as  some  might  conceive  in  the  fulness  of  their  contempt  for  English 
streams.  Quantities  of  amber  and,  according  to  some,  ambergris  are  occasionally 
found  on  the  shore,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Landguard  Fort  transparent  pebbles 
are  easily  obtained,  w hich  were  formerly  set  in  rings  by  the  inhabitants.  Fossils, 
too,  are  abundantly  to  be  met  with  in  Harwich  cliff,  and  those  who  delight  in 
gathering  shells,  and  other  marine  treasures,  as  memorials  of  a visit  to  the  coast, 
may  here  gratify  their  pleasant  propensity  to  their  hearts’  content.  The  air  is 
considered  highly  salubrious;  and,  though  much  exposed  to  easterly  winds,  Har- 
wich has  some  excellent  sheltered  situations,  which  to  the  invalid  afford  even  a 
genial  retreat,  especially  t’o  those  anxious  to  inhale  the  breezes  of  the  coast 
without  being  too  much  inconvenienced  by  the  boisterous  turbulence  of  the 
elements.  According  to  local  tradition  the  outlets  of  the  Stour  and  the  Orw  ell 
were  anciently  on  the  north  side,  through  Walton  Marshes,  in  Suffolk,  and  the 
place  called  the  Fleets  wras  a part  of  the  original  channel.  This  is  not  improba- 
ble, as  the  strength  of  the  land  floods  has  effected  great  changes  along  the 
coast.  Dover  Court,  about  a mile  to  the  south-west  of  Harwich,  was  for  several 
centuries  greatly  celebrated  for  a miraculous  rood  or  crucifix  attached  to  the  Court 
church,  which,  from  its  supposed  sanctity,  attracted  many  visitors  and  pilgrims. 

Its  power  was  thought  to  be  so  great,  that  the  vulgar  imagined  any  attempt  to 
close  the  church  doors  upon  it  would  be  attended  with  sudden  death;  they  wrere 
therefore  left  open  night  and  day.  This  fancied  security  proved  fatal  to  three 
misjudging  but  well-meaning  men,  who,  together  with  a fourth  companion  who 
escaped,  entered  the  church  by  night  in  the  year  1532,  and  removed  the  rood  to 
the  distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile,  where  they  burnt  it,  being  prompted  to  this 
action  by  a w ish  to  prevent  the  idolatrous  worship  paid  to  it  by  the  Catholics. 

For  this  act,  denominated  felony  and  sacrilege,  they  were  condemned  to  die,  and| 
were  hanged  at  different  places  in  this  part  of  the  county.  The  borough  oTjLocal 
Harwich,  which  includes  Dover  Court  parish,  both  for  municipal  and  Parliamen-|g°ve™- 
tary  purposes,  is  governed  by  a corporation  of  a mayor,  four  aldermen,  tw  elve  men  ' 
town  councillors,  a high  stew  ard,  &c.  Here  are  consular  agents  for  several  foreign 
pow  ers.  The  town  lies  on  high  ground,  with  a fine  bold  shore,  and  is  pleasant 
and  healthy.  Southward  to  the  town  is  Beacon-hill,  of  considerable  height,  and 
dividing  Orwell  or  Harwich  Haven  from  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which  extends  to 
Walton  on  the  Naze.  Between  this  hill  and  the  town  an  esplanade  extends 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile,  commanding  a delightful  view  of  the  German  Ocean, 
where  numerous  vessels  are  constantly  passing.  In  1844  £50,000  was  granted 
by  Parliament  for  forming  a breakw  ater  from  Beacon-cliff  to  divert  the  current 
tow  ards  Landguard-point,  and  also  for  dredging  the  shoals  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  in  order  to  admit  first-class  vessels ; additional  sums  have  since  been 
granted  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  building  a wrall  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  to 
prevent  the  further  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  for  forming  a gravel  walk  of 
upwards  of  a mile  from  the  esplanade  to  the  end  of  the  breakwater.  A little 
above  is  a Martello  tow'er.  There  are  a custom-house,  banks,  breweries,  brick- 
fields ; and  the  Roman  cement  trade  is  carried  on  extensively.  The  fisheries 
employ  several  vessels,  and  a considerable  trade  is  carried  on  betwixt  Ipswich 
and  Manningtree.  There  are  steamers  to  London,  and  daily  to  Ipswich,  and  the 
town  is  a good  deal  frequented  as  a bathing-place.  The  Royal  Harwich  Yacht 
Club  was  founded  in  1843,  and  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert.  Regattas  are  held  annually,  and  prizes  are  given  by  the  club.  There  is 
a handsome  reading-room  for  the  use  of  the  members  and  visitors.  Ship-build- 
ing is  carried  on,  and  there  is  a dockyard  well  supplied  with  ships,  store-houses, 

&c.,  from  which  several  third-rates  have  been  launched.  In  the  harbour,  which 
is  protected  by  Landguard  Fort — on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  a promontory 
of  the  Suffolk  coast — more  than  a hundred  men-of-wrar  and  frigates,  and  between 
three  and  four  hundred  colliers,  are  said  to  have  ridden  at  one  time.  There  are, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  two  lighthouses  at  Harwich.  The  low  light  is 
near  the  beach,  and  the  high  light  nearer  the  town,  and  rising  from  it  to  a con 
siderable  height  it  forms  a conspicuous  object  from  sea  in  clear  weather.  The 
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Basel  ey,  Little  to 

Haselor ex 

Haselor  

Hasfield  pa 

Hasguard  pa 

Hasketon  pa 

Hasland  to 

Hasle,  or  Hessle  ...to 
HaslemereV.m.t  & pa 
Haslingdenf  m.t  & to 

Hasling  field  pa 

Haslington to 

Ilassage  ham 

Hassall to 

Hassingham  pa 

B assook’s  Gate 

Hassop to 

Hastingleigh pa 

Hasting^  ...bo  & m.t 


County. 


Oxford  

Stafford 

Warwick  

Gloucester  .. 

Pembroke 

uffolk  

Derby  

W.  R.  York  .. 

Surrey  

Lancaster 

Cambridge  .. 

Chester 

Somerset  

Chester 

Norfolk  

Sussex  

Derby  

Kent  

Sussex  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Thame  5f 

Tam  worth 5 

Ucester  2 

i'ewkesbury 

Vlilford  5 

Woodbridge  H 
Chesterfield. ..1? 

Pontefract 4 

Godaiming 8 

Accrington  ...3? 
Cambridge  ...54 

Sand  bach 3| 

Bradford  64 

Sandbaoh 3$ 

Norwich 9 

Brighton 7 

Bakewell  24 

Canterbury  ...9 
Battle  6? 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Abingdon  Rd.  9 

Haselor 

Warwick 12? 

Gloucester  ...6 { 

Johnston  6 

Ipswich  6 

Chesterfield. ..1| 

Pontefract 4 

Godaiming 8 

Haslingden  .. 

Shelford  34 

Crewe  2 

Frome  7? 

Nadway  Grn.  2? 
Buckenham  ...1? 
Hassock’s  Gate 

Rowsley  54 

Wye  4^ 

Hastings  


Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl 

Area 
in  Sto 
Acres 

r~ ~ 

Pop. 

Gt.  Western 

65 

122 

Midland  

1131 

22 

Bmgin.  & Oxford  ... 

120 

1950 

380 

Gt.  Western  

3204 

1460 

300 

S.  Wales  

2864 

1475 

172 

E.  Union  

76 

166'. 

503 

Midland  

1574 

1761 

1176 

Bane.  & Yorkshire 

119 

L.  & S.  W 

42 

1877 

955 

E.  Lancashire 

2074 

4420 

9030 

E.  Counties 

571 

2527 

754 

L.  & N.  W 

159? 

3670 

1153 

Wilts  & Somerset  ... 

1224 

N.  Stafford  

1571 

1024 

219 

E.  Counties 

135 

574 

127 

L.  B.  & S.C 

434 

Midland  

1594 

95 

S.  Eastern  

S.  Eastern  

764 

71  1 

1498 

219 
1 6>fi4 

Harwich.  Ordnance  here  has  a depot.  Harwich  was  formerly  the  station  of  the  packets  to 
^Holland  and  Hamburgh,  and  of  a considerable  naval  yard,  and  has  been  much 
provements  depressed  by  the  extinction  of  the  seestablishments ; but  extensive  improvements 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  corporation ; by  making  large  enclosures  of  land 
Jfrom  the  harbour,  and  forming  extensive  quays  along  the  whole  north  front  of 
the  town,  and  a pier  adjoining  the  same,  vessels  can  approach  at  any  time  of 
itide.  These  improvements  have  been  made  under  a special  Act,  at  a cost  of 
18,000.  An  Act  has  also  been  obtained  to  form  extensive  docks,  and  make 
other  additions  to  the  borough,  by  further  large  enclosures  from  the  harbour, 
the  latter  works  being  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway  to  the  town,  w^hich  is  con- 
nected with  the  Eastern  Counties.  The  large  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, 
and  is  a chapelry  to  Dover  Court.  There  is  a free  grammar-school  and  a national- 
school.  The  Wesley ans,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  chapels.  Lower 
[Dover  Court  is  a suburb  of  Harwich.  The  opening  of  the  railway  in  August, 
1854,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  town. 

| Inns,  Three  Cups,  Spread  Eagle.— Markets,  Tues.,  Fri.— Fairs,  May  1,  Oct.  18,  pleasure.— Bankers, 

I Cox,  Cobbold,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 

* HASLEMERE.  This  is  a pleasantly  situated  town,  surrounded  by  hill  and 
vale,  and  held  in  great  repute  for  its  salubrity.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Bartholomew,  is  a neat  building  with  some  good  specimens  of  painted  glass  in 
the  interior.  The  principal  trade  of  the  tow  n is  wood-turning.  A literary  insti- 
tution w as  established  in  1849.  The  towm  formerly  sent  tw  o members  to  Parlia- 
The  Devil’s  ment,  but  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill.  That  curious  depression  in  the 
Punch  Bowl  san(j  cane(j  the  Devil’s  Punch  Bowl,  and  from  which  a feeder  of  the  Wey  runs,  is 
in  this  vicinity.  The  Portsmouth-road  winds  about  it  for  two  miles. 

Inns,  White  Horse,  King’s  Arms.— Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  May  13,  Sep.  26,  cattle. 


The  origi- 
nals of  the 
“ Cheeryble 
brothers.” 


f HASLINGDEN  is  now  a large,  populous,  and  flourishing  manufacturing 
town,  w'itli  a chapel  containing  a font  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  as  well  as 
several  interesting  monuments.  There  is  a towrer  on  the  neighbouring  eminence 
that  the  visitor  will  derive  some  satisfaction  in  seeing,  from  the  circumstance  of 
it  having  been  erected  by  the  late  Messrs.  William  and  Charles  Grant,  the 
“Cheeryble  brothers,”  known  to  all  readers  of  “Nicholas  Nickleby,”  and  who, 
being  the  first  manufacturers  in  this  district,  erected  this  as  a kind  of  public 
testimonial  of  gratitude  for  the  prosperous  result  of  their  exertions.  At  the 
Accrington  station,  three  miles  and  a half  further,  a branch  of  the  line  leads  on 
to  Burnley,  and  thence  by  Colne  and  Skipton  to  Leeds.  At  Accrington  are  the 
extensive  printworks  of  Messrs.  Hargreaves  Brothers.  From  the  eminences 
about  here  vessels  may  be  seen,  with  the  aid  of  glasses,  navigating  the  waters  of 
the  Lancashire  coast.”  The  Haslingden  canal  communicates  with  Bury,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  Leeds.  The  church  of  St.  James  was  rebuilt  about 
seventy  years  since.  A handsome  new  church  was  erected  in  1851. 

Inns,  Old  Black  Dog,  New  Black  Dog.— Markets,  Tues.,  Sal— Fairs,  Feb.  2,  May  8,  July  4,  Oct.  2, 
cattle,  horses ; Easter-Tues.,  cattle. 


+ HASTINGS.  This  delightful  watering-place  is  the  chief  of  the  cinque  ports. 
iThe  original  town  of  Hastings  is  supposed  to  have  been  swept  into  the  sea  by  an 
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inundation,  but  the  period  of  a catastrophe  so  remote  is  altogether  unknown. 
Tradition  attributes  its  name  and  origin  to  Hastings,  the  Danish  pirate,  but  it 
must  have  existed  much  earlier,  as  Arviragus,  the  British  king,  constructed  a 
fortress  here  in  the  fifth  century,  when  he  threw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  Whatever 
was  its  early  condition,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  had  become 
a flourishing  place,  for  we  find  that  in  the  year  926  King  Athelstone  had  esta- 
blished a royal  mint  In  1377  the  French  burned  the  town,  and  when  rebuilt  it 
was  divided  into  three  parishes,  still  recognised  as  St.  Clement’s,  All-Saints’,  and 
St.  Mary’s-in-the-Castle.  Of  these  three  churches  only  two  remain — St.  Clement’s 
and  All-Saints’.  They  are  both  in  the  old  pointed  style  of  architecture;  but 
having  been  found  quite  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  increasing  population, 
in  1828  the  consecration  took  place  of  a new  church  called  St.  Mary’s,  in  the 
centre  of  Pelham-crescent,  and  supplied  the  deficiency.  On  the  tower  of  St. 
Clement’s  Church  are  fixed  two  cannon-balls,  which  were  fired  into  the  town  by 
the  Dutch  and  French  fleets  in  1728.  One  of  the  balls  struck  the  church  tower 
near  the  spot  where  they  are  now  fixed,  as  a memorial.  All-Saints’  Church 
looks  well  from  the  London-road,  and  the  churchyard,  which  slopes  up  the  hill 
behind  the  church,  affords  some  pleasing  prospects.  The  church  was  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  notorious  Titus  Oates,  who  was 
born  in  this  town,  officiated  for  some  time  as  minister  of  All-Saints’.  The  town 
once  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a good  harbour,  but  about  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  it  was  destroyed  by  a violent  tempest.  Large  frag- 
ments of  stone  and  timber  that  formed  the  foundation  are  still  visible  at  low 
water.  Boat  building  and  the  herring  and  mackarel  fishery  form  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  poorer  inhabitants.  The  length  of  the  esplanade  here  is  not  more 
than  500  feet,  so  that  to  achieve  the  distance  of  a mile  it  must  be  traversed  from 
one  end  to  another  and  back  again  five  times,  a mode  of  measuring  a morning 
walk  which  we  give  as  a hint  to  those  who  like  to  take  exercise  by  rule.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  parade  is  a small  but  strong  fort,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  last 
war,  mounted  eleven  guns,  and  might  have  done  stalwart  service  on  emergency. 
A few  years  ago  the  Castle-hill,  having  become  loose  and  dangerous  in  front, 
was  cut  away  to  a depth  of  about  eighty  feet,  where  it  now  forms  a wall  of  the 
strongest  solidity.  On  this  a terrace,  ascended  by  a handsome  flight  of  steps, 
was  erected,  and  is  now  Pelham-crescent,  the  houses  assuming  a style  of  comfort 
and  convenience  rarely  surpassed.  The  town-hall,  writh  its  market-place  under- 
neath, was  erected  in  1823,  and  here  a liberal  supply  of  commodities  at  a reason- 
able rate  can  always  be  obtained.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  not  exceedingly 
remarkable  for  architectural  elegance,  but  in  Pelham-arcade  the  shops  are  of  a 
more  refined  description,  and,  with  their  superadded  attractions  of  raffles  and 
music,  form  pleasant  evening  lounges.  Reading-rooms  and  circulating  libraries 
are  of  the  usual  number  and  variety.  The  bank  is  in  High-street,  and  the  post- 
office  in  Wellington-place.  There  are  four  places  of  dissenting  worship,  and 
several  institutions,  whilst  the  poor  of  the  town  are  not  neglectfully  regarded. 
A singular  instance  of  unostentatious  benevolence  occurs  here  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  conveyed  to  the  corporation  about  fifty-six  acres  of  land  and  con- 
cealed his  name.  The  bathing  establishments  may  vie  with  any  in  the  kingdom 
for  excellence  of  arrangement.  The  Pelham  baths,  in  Pelham-place,  deserve 
especial  notice,  .and  the  Marine  baths  are  also  much  frequented.  The  castle  of 
Hastings  for  a time  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Conqueror.  Here,  in 
commemoration  of  his  coronation,  was  held  the  first  tournament  in  England,  at 
which  the  fair  Adela,  his  daughter,  was  chosen  Queen  of  Beauty.  The  Lord  of 
Hastings,  not  content  with  the  possessions  he  had  already  acquired,  aimed  at 
the  still  greater  prize  of  the  lovely  maiden,  and,  inspired  by  his  hopes,  vanquished 
every  rival  that  appeared  in  the  field  against  him.  At  last  came  Stephen — the 
then  Earl  of  Blois — and,  causing  the  first  duel  recorded  in  English  annals,  he 
challenged  the  ambitious  Lord  of  Hastings,  and,  proving  the  victor,  obliged  the 
daring  soldier  to  forego  his  claims,  and  resign  the  beauteous  princess  to  himself 
— not,  if  the  gossips  of  the  period  speak  sooth,  much  against  the  will  and  incli- 
nation of  the  charming  Adela  herself.  Hastings  and  its  castle  passed  into  the 
possession  of  various  hands  without  any  event  occurring  that  need  be  chronicled, 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  a lady,  anxious  to  escape  from  the  illicit 
importunities  of  that  unscrupulous  monarch,  threw  herself  from  the  northern 
turret  of  the  castle,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  beach  below.  The  approach 
to  the  castle  is  from  the  further  extremity  of  Wellington- square,  and  with  the 
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perpendicular  cl  ff  that  fronts  the  sea  for  its  base,  the  outer  walls  appear  origi- 
nally to  have  had  the  form  of  a triangle  with  rounded  angles.  The  wall  on  the 
east  side  wras  about  300  feet  in  length,  that  on  the  north-western  side  is  about 
100  feet  more,  and  the  whole  area  enclosed  occupies  rather  more  than  an  acre 
and  a quarter.  Near  the  northern  angle  was  the  entrance  gateway,  long  since 
demolished,  and  adjoining  it  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a small  tower  and  sally- 
port; still  further  westward  are  the  remains  of  another.  The  walls,  about  eight 
feet  in  thickness,  were  composed  of  stone,  flint,  and  rubble,  and  were  flanked  by 
a broad  and  deep  ditch,  contracting  gradually  towards  the  entrance.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  a tourist,  at  all  imaginatively  constituted,  to  wander  by 
moonlight  in  the  charmed  circle  of  this  relic  of  antiquity  without  expecting  some 
mailed  knight  or  doughty  warrior  to  start  upon  his  path.  For  some  time  past 
the  interior  has  been  laid  out  as  a flower  garden  and  shrubbery,  and  the  person 
who  has  charge  of  the  lodge  accommodates,  for  a small  fee,  visitors  with  seats 
and  refreshments.  The  view,  though  not  equal  to  that  from  Fairlight  Downs,  is 
varied  and  extensive,  and  commands  towards  the  south  an  ample  marine  expanse, 
whilst  Beachy  Head,  Eastbourne,  and  Bexhill  may  be  seen  towards  the  west. 
The  ruins  are  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester.  Admittance  may  be  gained 
at  any  time,  Sundays  excepted,  to  see  the  ruins,  by  payment  of  threepence,  or  to 
subscribers  at  sixpence  per  week  the  gate  is  always  open.  The  recognised 
salubrity  and  mildness  of  the  air,  together  with  the  openness  of  the  coast  and 
smoothness  of  the  beach,  have  long  made  Hastings  a favourite  and  a recom- 
mended resort.  The  shore  is  not  abrupt,  and  the  water  almost  always  limpid, 
and  of  that  beautiful  sea-green  hue  so  inviting  to  bathers.  Dr.  James  Clark 
states  that  in  winter  Hastings  is  most  desirable  as  a place  of  residence  during 
January  and  February.  “ During  the  spring  also  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
more  effectually  sheltered  from  north  and  north-east  winds  than  any  other  place 
frequented  by  invalids  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  It  is  also  comparatively  little 
subject  to  fogs  in  the  spring,  and  the  fall  of  rain  may  be  said  at  that  time  to  be 
less  than  on  other  portions  of  the  coast.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  low 
and  sheltered  situation  of  Hastings,  it  will  be  found  a favourable  residence  gene- 
rally to  invalids  suffering  under  diseases  of  the  chest.  Delicate  persons,  who 
desire  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  north-east  winds,  may  pass  the  cold  season  here 
with  advantage.  Owing  to  the  close  manner  in  which  this  place  is  hemmed  in 
on  the  sea  by  steep  and  high  cliffs,  it  has  an  atmosphere  more  completely  marine 
than  almost  any  other  part  of  this  coast,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  St. 
Leonard’s,  which  possesses  the  same  dry  and  absorbent  soil.”  The  breadth  and 
extent  of  its  esplanade  also,  and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  colonnades  for 
walking  exercise,  are  circumstances  of  considerable  importance  to  the  invalid, 
and  render  a conjoined  residence  at  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s  a very  efficient 
substitute  for  a trip  to  Madeira.  The  soil,  as  in  most  parts  of  Sussex,  is  clay, 
with  a substratum  of  sand,  and  the  ground  in  Hastings  and  its  neighbourhood 
dries  soon  after  rain.  “Those,”  says  Dr.  Mackness,  “who  have  resided  wdiere 
the  character  of  the  soil  keeps  the  surface  continually  moist,  and  w ho  have  at  the 
same  time  suffered  from  some  of  those  maladies  w hich  have  their  origin  in,  or 
are  aggravated  by,  a cold  and  humid  atmosphere,  can  fully  appreciate  the  advan- 
tage which  Hastings  owes  to  its  geological  formation  alone.  Rarely  is  it  neces- 
sary for  the  invalid,  however  delicate,  to  be  confined  to  the  house  for  any  length 
of  time,  even  in  the  most  stormy  weather.”  Most  parts  of  Hastings  are  wrell 
sheltered  from  north  and  north-east  wflnds ; south  and  south-westerly  winds  are 
most  prevalent : the  latter  are  at  times,  especially  in  spring,  severely  felt.  These 
winds,  howrever,  w hen  not  high,  agree  well  w’ith  the  majority  of  visitors  w ho  are 
not  in  a wreak  state  of  health.  The  south  wind,  being  to  a certain  extent  impreg- 
nated from  the  sea,  is  beneficial  to  most  of  those  labouring  under  disease  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  these  constitute  the  chief  proportion  of  winter  visitors, 
who  are  induced  to  seek  advantage  from  the  climate  of  Hastings ; though  other 
cases  in  which  a mild  winter  climate  is  advisable,  as  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
scrofula,  w ould,  for  the  most  part,  derive  as  much  benefit  from  this  as  from  other 
southern  localities  in  England — especially  where  an  intermediate  climate  is 
required  between  the  humidity  of  Devonshire  or  the  more  dry  exeiting  air  of 
Brighton,  Dover,  or  even  St.  Leonard’s.  To  nervous  cases,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  general  torpor  of  the  constitution,  other  places  would,  in  most 
instances,  be  better  adapted.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  chalybeate 
springs.  The  town  of  St.  Leonard’s,  with  which  Hastings  is  associated,  may  be 
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considered  as  a kind  of  fashionable  suburb.  It  is  of  very  recent  origin,  having 
been,  for  the  most  part,  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  in  1828, 
and  is  in  the  same  style  of  building  as  the  Regent’s-park  houses.  It  is  about  a 
mile  from  Hastings,  and  the  esplanade  is  continued  between  the  two  towns,  the 
road  being  bordered  by  houses,  terminating,  on  the  St.  Leonard’s  side,  at  War- 
rior-square. At  the  entrance  is  a neat  arch,  to  the  right  of  which  stands  a rang< 
of  houses — the  Marina,  while  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  occupied  bv  shops 
for  provisions,  &c.  Another  range  of  houses  is  built  close  upon  the  hill  (Under- 
cliff), and  is  necessarily  more  sheltered  than  the  Marina,  which  is  continued  in  a 
handsome  range  of  houses  for  a third  of  a mile,  having  a colonnade,  which  is 
available  for  exercise  in  wet  or  windy  weather.  In  the  centre  of  the  Marina  is 
the  large  Victoria  Hotel,  opposite  which,  and  on  the  Parade,  are  the  post, 
library  and  reading-rooms,  and  baths,  comprised  in  one  building.  Behind  the 
hotel  are  the  assembly-rooms,  where  concerts,  balls,  and  lectures  are  occasionally 
given ; and  further  on  is  the  church.  From  the  assembly-rooms  a row  of  neat 
buildings  is  continued  up  Maze-hill,  on  which  are  also  some  detached  residences. 
The  public  garden  and  archery-ground  are  agreeably  laid  out,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood abounds  in  pleasant  walks  and  rides.  The  sea-bathing  is  good  at  St. 
Leonard’s,  and  in  winter  there  is  frequently  a great  deal  of  private  society. 
Seen  from  the  sea,  the  town  produces  a fine  effect.  The  hills  behind  it  not  being 
so  high  as  at  Hastings,  St.  Leonard’s  is  not  so  warm  as  a winter  residence.  It 
is  likewise  less  sheltered  from  the  east,  and  is  fully  exposed  to  the  south  and 
south-west,  so  that,  for  very  delicate  invalids,  susceptible  of  atmospheric  varia 
tions,  it  would  not  be  so  eligible ; to  others,  however,  it  would  be  better  suited, 
especially  where  a more  bracing  effect  is  required,  as  in  some  cases  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  scrofula,  indigestion,  and  nervous  disorders.  In  point  of  exposition 
and  climate,  St.  Leonard’s  is  intermediate  between  Brighton  and  Hastings,  and 
would  suit  many  for  the  spring  months,  who  had  passed  the  autumn  and  part  of 
the  winter  at  the  former  town.  The  best  locality  for  pulmonary  invalids  is  the 
Undercliff.  To  persons  in  whom  the  general  health  is  impaired,  and  who  are 
desirous  of  retirement  and  quiet,  St  Leonard’s  presents  many  advantages.  The 
vicinity  of  Hastings  abounds  in  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery.  Fairligbt-glen 
and  the  Lover ’s-seat  are  deservedly  much  admired.  At  the  end  of  Fairlight-glen 
is  the  dropping-well,  overshadowed  by  a magnificent  beech-tree.  From  the 
signal-house  belonging  to  the  coast-guard  station,  on  Fairlight-down,  600  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  there  is  also  a splendid  prospect.  The  panorama  forms  a 
complete  circle;  the  sweep  of  inland  scenery  extending  to  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  the  sea  view  reaching  from  Beachy  Head  to  Dover 
cliffs,  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  apart,  and  stretching  out  to  the  heights 
of  Boulogne.  The  entire  area  of  the  prospect,  both  by  land  and  water,  cannot 
be  less  than  300  miles.  Amongst  many  minor  objects  visible  may  be  enumerated 
ten  towns,  sixty-six  churches,  seventy  Martello  towers,  five  ancient  castles,  three 
bays,  and  forty  windmills.  The  best  time  for  seeing  it  is  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  setting  sun  lights  up  the  old  town  of  Hastings  in  the  foreground,  and 
brings  into  strong  shadow  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  Under  favourable 
atmospheric  influences  it  is,  indeed,  a view  never  to  be  forgotten.  Old  Roar,  a 
waterfall  pleasantly  situated  in  a dell  near  Roar  farm,  and  Hollington  Church,  a 
pretty  little  structure  placed  in  the  midst  of  a wood,  are  also  very  favourite 
points  for  a summer  day’s  pilgrimage.  The  St.  Clement’s  Caves,  some  deep 
cuttings  in  the  sand  rocks,  which  have  been  excavated  to  a considerable  extent, 
will  also  well  repay  the  exploration.  In  one  of  the  old  houses  in  All-Saints’- 
street  Admiral  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovell  is  said  to  have  been  born.  In  December, 
1852,  a considerable  fall  of  the  east  cliff  took  place,  but  providentially  without 
doing  any  injury.  The  view  of  the  town  from  this  point  is  strikingly  pic- 
turesque. The  cliffs  belong  to  the  formation  which  geologists  have  named 
the  Hastings  sand.  In  various  places  they  have  been  tunnelled  to  some  dis- 
tance. The  flat  piece  of  rock  which  tradition  has  named  “ the  Conqueror’s 
table,”  has  been  removed  from  its  originnl  situation  to  the  subscription  grounds 
of  St.  Leonard’s. 

Inns,  Swan,  Albion,  Marine  Hotel,  Castle,  Royal  Oak,  King’s  Head,  Railway,  Cutter,  St.  Leo- 
nard’s, Victoria  Hotel,  South  Saxon.— Market,  Sat. — Fair , Whit.  Tues,  pleasure. — Bankers,  Smith, 
Hilder,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Masterman,  Peters,  and  Co.  Branch  of  London  and  County  Joint  Stock 
Banking  Company  : draw  on  Head-office,  Lombard-street.— Newspapers,  Hastings  and  St.  Leo- 
nard’s Chronicle,  Wed.;  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s  Fashionable  Express  (conservative),  Sat.; 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s  News  (neutral),  Fri. 
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Hateh  . 
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Bedford 

Sandy  14 

Sandy  

....2 

Gt.  Northern 

46 

Hatch 

Wilts 

Hindon  3 

Salisbury  ... 

15| 

L.  & S.  W. 

1114 
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Somerset  

Taunton  5f 

Durston  
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Brist.  & Exeter  .... 

1644 
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315 

Hatch,  West 

pa 

Somerset  

Taunton  54 

Durston  .... 
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Brist.  & Exeter 
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1681 

451 

Ilatcham 
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Surrey  

Greenwich  ...2 

New  Gross  ... 
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34 

407  Ji 

Haicliffe  

Lincoln  
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Hattiehl  

pa 

Hereford  

Leominster  ...63 

Leominster  . 

..64 

Shrews.  & Herefd.... 

1634 

1528 
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Hatfield* 

pa 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Thorne  3 

Doncaster... 

. 64 

Gt.  Northern 
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Hatfield, 

Bishopsf  •• 

m.t  & pa 

Herts  

St.  Albans  ...54 

Hatfield  

Gt.  Northern 

17*1 

12619' 

3862 

Hat  field- 
chase. 


* HATFIELD.  In  this  place  William  of  Hatfield,  second  son  of  Edward  III., 
was  born.  The  extensive  level  of  Hatfield-chase  contains  180,000  acres,  half  of 
which  were  formerly  covered  with  water.  It  was  sold  by  Charles  I.  to  Corne- 
lius Vermuiden,  a naturalised  Dutchman,  who  drained  and  cultivated  it  at  an 
expense  of  £400,000.  In  the  centre  of  the  chase  stands  a farm-house  called 
jLandholme,  surrounded  by  an  almost  impassable  morass;  on  the  site  was 
anciently  a hermitage,  inhabited  by  William  of  Lindholme,  a personage  partaking 
of  the  contradictory  natures  of  a hermit  and  a giant.  Edwin,  the  first  Christian 
King  of  Northumberland,  was  slain  here  in  a great  battle,  by  Penda,  the  turbu- 
lent King  of  Mercia.  Near  the  town  are  the  appearances  of  many  Roman 
entrenchments.  The  church,  which  is  spacious,  with  a lofty  tower,  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Lawrence,  and  has  lately  undergone  repair. 


Church. 


f HATFIELD,  or  Bishop’s  Hatfield,  is  a rather  small  but  ancient  market, 
union,  and  railway  town,  in  the  hundred  of  Broadwater,  and  is  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a hill  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  railway  and  road,  not  far 
from  the  river  Lea.  The  parish  lies  on  the  dividing  range  between  the  Lea  and 
the  Colne.  Hatfield  is  a polling-place.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Etlielreda, 
and  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  embattled  tower,  enriched  with  a 


Hatfield 

House. 


Fire  in  the 
west  wing. 

“ Queen 
Elizabeth’s 
oak .” 


handsome  new  spire,  erected  through  the  munificence  of  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, with  a chapel  of  the  Cecil  family,  earls  and  marquises  of  Salisbury.  On 
the  north  side  is  a handsome  monument  of  the  first  earl  of  Salisbury,  beautifully 
executed.  Hatfield  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  is  a large 
Elizabethan  brick  building,  with  enrichments  of  stone,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  English  architecture  of  that  age.  The  structure  consists 
of  a centre  and  projecting  wings,  with  four  turrets  at  the  angles,  surmounted 
with  vanes.  In  the  centre  is  a colonnade  of  nine  arches,  and  a lofty  tower, 
adorned  with  three  stories  of  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Composite  columns.  Between 
the  second  are  the  arms  of  the  Cecils,  with  the  date  1611.  The  hall,  a spacious 
and  magnificent  apartment,  is  supported  from  the  sides  by  lions,  each  holding  a 
shield  bearing  the  Cecil  arms.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  compartments,  filled 
with  profiles  of  the  Caesars.  The  grand  staircase  is  covered  with  carvings  and 
devices.  Near  this  spot  an  ancient  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  stood,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.  The  park,  which  is  beautifully  undulated  and  wooded,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Lea,  and  on  the  west  for  about  two  miles  by 
the  Great  North  road  from  Barnet.  The  mansion  w as  honoured,  in  the  autumn 
of  1846,  by  a visit  from  her  present  Majesty.  In  1835  a portion  of  the  west 
w ing  w as  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  dowager  marchioness  burned  to  death,  since 
which  period  it  has  been  closed  to  the  public.  On  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue  in  the  park,  is  “ Queen  Elizabeth’s  oak,”  said  to  be  the  tree  under  which 
Elizabeth  w as  sitting  w hen  the  news  of  Queen  Mary’s  death  was  brought  to  her. 
A great  part  of  the  trunk  has  been  protected  by  a leaden  covering  and  enclosed 
by  a low  fence.  The  garden  adjoining  the  remains  of  the  old  palace  is  a quaint 
specimen  of  Elizabeth’s  horticultural  taste,  and  contains  a rock-work  basin  of 
w ater,  with  at  each  angle  a mulberry-tree,  reputed  to  have  been  planted  by  King 
James,  her  successor.  The  celebrated  vineyard  was  cleared  away  a few  years 
ago,  and  is  now  turned  into  a kitchen  garden.  The  interior  is  magnificently 
appointed,  and  within  the  last  three  years  no  less  than  £50,000  have  been 
expended  on  the  embellishments.  The  views  from  the  mansion  are  exceedingly 
fine.  To  the  w'est  is  the  venerable  abbey  church  of  St.  Albans  ; then  Sandridge- 
hill,  and  Brockett  Hall  and  park  appear,  with  Wood  Hall  parks,  towards  the 
north ; Digswrell  House,  Tew  in  Water,  and  Panshanger,  lie  to  the  east;  and  the 
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south  presents  two  interesting  localities  in  Gobions,  near  North  Mims,  once  a 
seat  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  Tyttenhanger,  once  the  residence  of  the  powerful 
abbots  of  St.  Albans,  to  which,  in  1528,  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Katherine 
retired  for  the  summer  season.  The  park  is  the  largest  in  the  shire,  and  extends 
on  both  sides  of  the  road.  The  Lea  passes  through  it.  Here  are  national 
schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  and  a girl’s  school  endowed  by  one  of  the 
Salisbury  family ; also  an  independent  meeting-house.  On  the  Lea  are  paper 
and  other  mills.  Brockett  Hall,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Palmerston,  at  which  the 
late  Viscount  Melbourne  was  favoured  by  a visit  from  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  is  close  to  the  Great  North  road.  The  park  contains  about  500  acres, 
in  which  the  river  Lea  forms  a fine  sheet  of  water.  Brockett-park  is  three  miles 
north  of  Hatfield.  The  mansion  contains  some  fine  pictures,  and  the  grounds 
are  well  laid  out.  The  direct  London  and  York  line  of  railway  passes  through 
the  skirts  of  the  town  on  the  St.  Albans-road.  A great  many  new  houses  have 
been  erected,  which  are  called  Hatfield  New  Town. 


Hatfield. 


Brockett 
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Inn,  Salisbury  Arms  .—Market,  Thurs. — Fairs,  April  23,  Oct.  18. 


* HATFIELD-BROAD-OAK.  Hatfield,  otherwise  Hatfield  Regis,  or  Broad- 
Oak,  lies  on  the  road  from  London  to  Dunmow,  through  Harlow,  on  the  Pincey 
brook,  a feeder  of  the  Stort.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  formerly  possessed  a 
market.  The  church  has  a tower  and  porch  in  the  perpendicular  style,  but  other  Ancient 
parts  are  more  ancient;  in  the  church  is  a tomb  of  Robert  De  Vere.  Lands  church, 
have  been  given  to  the  church  for  repairs.  There  are  two  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. Aubrey  de  Vere  founded  here,  in  1135,  a Benedictine  priory,  the 
revenues  of  which  at  the  Dissolution  were  valued  at  £157.  3s.  2d.  per  annum. 

There  is  a national  school  for  boys  and  girls. 

Fair,  Aug.  5,  lamb3,  cattle. 


t HATFIELD  PEVEREL  is  an  ancient  place,  given  by  King  William  the 
Norman  to  Ralph  Peverell,  a Norman  soldier,  who  married  Ingelrica,  an  English 
lady,  concubine  to  the  king,  by  whom  she  had  a son.  Ingelrica  founded  here  a 
college  for  secular  canons,  afterwards  a Benedictine  priory,  the  revenues  of  Benedictine 
which  at  the  Dissolution  were  valued  at  £83.  19s.  7d.  The  church,  dedicated  to  priory- 
St.  Andrew,  is  a small  structure  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  with  turret 
tower.  The  land  is  principally  arable,  subsoil  gravel.  There  are  charities 
amounting  to  £240  per  annum.  The  Eastern  Counties  railway  passes  through. 

There  is  a national-school  for  boys  and  girls,  supported  by  subscription.  A 
small  Wesleyan  chapel  was  erected  in  1826.  A pleasure  fair  is  held  on  Whit- 
Tuesday. 


+ HATFORD.  The  church  here,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  is  a very  old  Nor- 
man structure,  with  a small  low  turret  at  the  west.  It  contains  one  of  the 
oldest  tombs  in  the  kingdom,  traditionally  said  to  be  that  of  Chaucer.  It  like- 
wise possesses  the  remnant  of  a very  old  box,  deposited  in  one  of  its  recesses. 


Chaucer's 

tomb. 


§ HATHERLEIGH.  This  is  an  ancient  but  inconsiderable  borough  and 
market-town,  situated  on  a branch  of  the  Torridge.  The  manor  anciently  be- 
longed to  the  abbot  of  Tavistock. 

Inn,  The  George.— Market,  Tues .—Fairs,  May  21,  June  22,  Sep.  4,  Nov.  8,  if  Sat.  or  Mon.  the 
Tues.  aft.,  cattle,  general. 
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Hattersley  

Chester 

3 

Mottram 

3 

Manch.,  Shef.  & Lin 

1964 

1072 

497 

Hatton  ..1 

Chester 

4 

Preston  Rrook  3 

L.  & N.  W.  . 

17Sf 

1020 

S77 

JIatton  

Chester 

Chester 

:5k 

Tattenhall  .. 

....2 

L.  & N.  W. 

1734 

1381 

0/  / 

164 

Hatton  

Derby  

Derby  

..10 

Tutbury  .... 

..14 

N.  Stafford 

1294 

319 

Hatton 

4 

Rardney 

. . 7 

Gt.  Northern  .. 

136 

1831 

197 

Hatton 

Hounslow  .. 

L.  & S.  W.  ... 

174 

Hatton  Grange 

Salop 

Shiffnal  .... 

..2| 

Shiffnal 2? 

Shrews.  & Bmgm 

1394 

Hatton 

3 

Hatton  

Gt.  Western 

lllf 

4099 

961 

Hatton,  High  ... 

to 

...8 

Wellington 

....9 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

152 

Hatton,  Cold  .... 

.ham 

...8 

Wellington.. 

....7 

Shrews  & Bmgm,... 

150 

Haugh 

ex  pa 

104 

Alford  

..25 

Gt,  Northern .... 

133 

640 

13 

Haugham 

Louth  

4 

Legbourne  . 

..Si 

Gt.  Northern 

1414 

1907 

117 

Haugh  ley 

Suffolk  

Stowmarket  24 

Hauirhlev  Rd.  A 

E.  Union 

834 

2518 

971 

Haughtnond 

Dcmesue 

ex  pa 

Salop  

Shrewsbury 

...4 

TTnton  Magna.  3 

Shrews.  & Bmgm, 

154? 

121 

Haughton 

Chester 

Tarporley  ... 

. ..5 

Calveley 

....3 

L.  & N.  W 

168* 

1079 

155 

Haugliton 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham 

6 

Hexham 

....6 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

3044 

139 

Haughton  

Nottingham 

Tux  ford  .... 

Tuxford...  . 

..3% 

Gt.  Northern  ...  . 

1354 

16*61 

78 

Haughton  

Stafford 

Stafford 

...4 

Haughton  .. 

i 

Shropshire  Union 

1364 

I860 

510 

Haughton 

Lancaster  ... 

Manchester  ...64 

Denton  

....1 

L.  & N.  W 

187 

1130 

3042 

Haughton-le- 

Skerne  

Durham  

Darlington 

....2 

Darlington 

. 2 

N.  Eastern  

2374 

10301 

1403 

Haukswell,  East 

and  West 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Richmond  . 

..51 

Redale  

..10 

N.  Eastern 

2394 

4030 

326 

Haulgh 

Lancaster 

Bolton 

....k 

Rolton  

....k 

L.  & N.  W 

2004 

1360 

Hauuton 

Stafford 

Ta.m  worth 

44 

Hasplor 

24 

M idland 

L16 

199 

Haustley 

Worcester  ... 

Kidderminstr  2 

Kidderminstr  2 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

1354 

Hantbois  Magna 

...pa 

Norfolk  

Norwich 

, ...8 

Norwich  .... 

..84 

E.  Union  

122 

.610 

181 

Hautbcis  Parva.. 

pa 

Norfolk 

Norwich 

....9 

Norwich  .... 

..95 

E.  Union  

123 

26 

H auxley  

Northumb.  ... 

Felton  

...  8 

Acklington... 

...,4 

N.  Eastern  

3074 

748 

811 

Hauxton  

Cambridge  ... 

Cambridge  . 

..44 

Sh  el  ford 

..If 

E.  Counties 

56 

568 

313 

Havant*  m.t  & na 

Hants  

Portsmouth. 

..71 

Havant 

L.  B.  & S.  C 

88 

3201 

2416 

Haven  gore 

ex  pa 

Essex 

Rochford 

..  8 

Maldon  

174 

E.  Counties  

614 

810 

25 

Haverah  Park  ... 

ex  pa 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Riplev  

6 

Harrogate  ... 

,...6 

N.  Eastern  

2044 

1950 

103 

Haverbrack 

Westmorland 

Milnthorpe 

...3 

Milnthorpe 

...4 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

248 

923 

101 

Havercroft-with- 

Coldh-iendlev 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Pontefract 

7 

Rystn  & Nottn  2 

Midland  

1904 

1332 

112 

Haverfordwestt.. 

Pembroke 

Narberth  .... 

:.io 

Haverfordwest 

S.  Wales  

2754 

6580 

Leigh  Park. 


* HAVANT,  situated  on  the  old  road  from  Southampton  and  Fareham  to 
Chichester,  is  neatly  built,  and  comprises  four  principal  streets,  called  after  the 
points  of  the  compass  to  which  they  tend.  In  1824  was  erected,  at  an  expense 
of  £12,000,  a swing  bridge  across  the  channel,  which  connects  Langston  harbour 
with  North  and  South  Hay  ling,  a small  island  about  a mile  south.  The  church 
of  St.  Faith  is  a handsome  cruciform  structure,  with  a tower  rising  from  the 
intersection  in  the  early  English  style.  There  is  a beautifully  painted  window  at 
the  east  end,  and  some  other  stained  windows  have  recently  been  put  up.  An 
elegant  mortuary  chapel  in  the  new  cemetery  has  just  been  erected,  and  a neat 
chapel  has  been  also  built  at  Red-hill.  Leigh  Park,  the  elegant  seat  of  Sir 
George  Staunton,  is  about  a mile  and  a half  distant.  Formerly  the  fishery  in 
Langston  harbour  used  to  be  very  productive,  but  it  is  now  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  oysters.  The  principal  branches  of  business  carried  on  are  tanning, 
malting,  brewing,  the  coal  and  flour  trades,  and  the  manufacture  of  parchment. 
Havant  is  a polling-place  for  the  southern  division  of  the  county. 


Inns,  Bear,  Dolphin.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  June  22,  toys ; Oct.  17,  cattle,  hops. 


Beautiful 

situation. 


Church  and 
monuments 


f HAVERFORDWEST,  one  of  the  best  towns  of  South  Wales,  is  the  county 
town  for  Pembrokeshire,  situated  upon  the  navigable  river  called  the  West  Cled- 
dare.  Its  natural  position  is  singularly  beautiful,  upon  an  eminence  overhang- 
ing the  river,  and  presenting  a picturesque  spectacle  to  the  Narberth-road,  from 
which  the  streets  appear  to  rise  one  above  the  other  to  the  crown  of  the  hill. 
The  streets  are  generally  narrow,  steep,  and  unsafe  for  carriages  and  horses,  but 
they  have  lately  been  much  improved.  The  guildhall  is  a handsome  modern 
structure.  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  end  of  High-street,  is  a venerable 
cathedral-like  building,  adorned  with  a heavy  tower,  formerly  the  pedestal  of  a 
lofty  spire.  In  the  chancel  are  some  monuments  of  the  Picton  family,  and  one 
to  that  singular  character  Sir  John  Pryce,  of  Newton  Hall,  Montgomeryshire. 
St.  Martin’s  Church  seems  to  have  been  appendant  to  the  castle.  It  consists  of 
a nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle,  and  is  adorned  with  a tower  and  spire.  In  this 
church  the  Le  Hunts  lie  buried,  and  there  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
Harris,  commonly  called  Parson  Vigo,  from  his  having  served  as  chaplain  on 
board  of  a man-of-war,  at  the  taking  of  that  place.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  town,  stands  St.  Thomas’s 
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Haverhill*  ...m.t  & pa 
Hayerliolme 

Priory ex  pa 

Havering-atte- 
Bowerf pa 

Essex  & Suff. 

Lincoln  

Essex 

Clare 71 

Sleaford 4 

Romford  3 

Chesterford...l2 

Tattershall 9 

Romford  3 

E.  Counties 

Gt.  Northern 

E.  Counties 

59* 

128| 

15 

2549 

Pop . 

2535 

21 

423 


Church,  said  to  have  been  erected  in  1 225,  and  there  is  also  a church  in  the 
suburb  of  Pendergrast.  Here  are  the  jails  of  the  county  of  Pembroke  and  of  the 
county  of  the  town.  A dock-yard  is  constructed  within  the  precincts  of  the 
priory  of  Black  canons,  with  convenient  quays  and  an  agreeable  public  walk, 
commanding  most  extensive  views.  This  place  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Flemings,  in  South  Wales.  It  was  protected  by  a strong  castle,  erected  by 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  first  earl  of  Pembroke.  James  I.  ordered  this  to  be  a distinct 
county,  and  granted  a new  charter  to  the  town.  The  situation  of  this  town  has 
rendered  it  a place  of  some  commercial  importance.  It  stands  upon  a navigable 
river.  The  assizes  for  the  county  of  Pembroke,  as  well  as  for  the  county  of  the 
town,  are  held  here.  It  also  possesses  paper-mills,  and  cotton  and  woollen  fac- 
tories were  established  at  different  periods.  The  supply  of  fish,  flesh,  and  poul- 
try in  the  markets  is  very  abundant,  and  at  reasonable  prices ; but  the  chief 
trade  consists  in  supplying  the  surrounding  country  with  English  manufactured 
goods,  and  necessary  imports ; vessels  of  100  tons  being  able  to  reach  the  town. 
Here  are  an  endowed  free-school,  an  alms-house,  and  a school  wherein  twenty- 
four  boys  and  twelve  girls  are  clothed  and  educated  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  supported  by  a donation  of  Mrs.  Mary  Howard,  in  1684.  Of  the 
noble  castle  little  remains,  except  the  keep,  on  the  south  side  of  which  there  is  a 
singular  echo.  In  Glendowr’s  wars  it  was  garrisoned  for  Edward  IV.,  and  in 
the  civil  war  wras  held  for  the  king,  immediately  after  which  the  fortifications  of 
the  place  were  destroyed.  A priory  of  Black  canons  w^as  founded  here  by  Robert 
de  Hewllfford,  first  lord  of  Haverfordwest ; a house  of  Friars-preachers  once  stood 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Inns,  Castle  Hotel,  Mariner’s  Hotel. — Market,  Sat Fairs,  Mar.  20,  April  14,  May  12,  June  12, 
July  18,  Aug.  9,  Sep.  4,  23,  cattle;  Oct.  18,  Dec.  10,  horses,  cattle;  day  after  each,  pigs  .—Bankers, 
J.  and  W.  Walters;  draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  Wilkins  and  Co.;  draw  on  Williams,  Deacon, 
and  Co  .—Newspaper,  Pembrokeshire  Herald  (conservative),  Fri. 

* HAVERHILL  is  a market-town  near  the  source  of  the  river  Stour,  on  thel 
borders  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  and  the  road  from  Colchester  to  Cam- 
bridge. The  town  principally  consists  of  one  street,  nearly  one  mile  in  length, 
near  the  middle  of  which  stands  the  corn-exchange.  The  union-house  also 
stands  in  the  town ; it  is  of  very  considerable  size,  and  will  contain  about  300 
inmates.  Also  the  infirmary,  a spacious  building  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor 
of  Risbridge  union.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  an  old  building,  and 
has  a tower,  with  a few  old  monuments ; its  exterior  has  been  repaired  with  a 
new  turret.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  and  a 
British  school  for  boys ; also  a library  and  lecture  society  with  about  1,300  vols., 
and  a private  observatory,  with  large  and  excellent  instruments,  belonging  to 
W.  Boreham,  Esq.  The  principal  manufactories  are  for  silks,  cottons,  drabbets, 
and  carpets,  also  brewing  and  malting,  besides  an  extensive  nursery  ground. 

Inn , The  Bell. — Market,  Fri. — Fairs,  May  12,  cattle,  pleasure;  Oct.  10,  cattle,  pedlery. 

f HAVERING-ATTE-BOWER  is  a village  seated  on  the  Ingerbourn,  and 
gives  name  to  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  liberty  and  peculiar  of  Havering-atte 
Bower,  which  includes  the  parishes  of  Romford,  Havering,  and  Hornchurch. 
The  inhabitants  claim  freedom  from  toll  throughout  England  for  goods  and 
cattle  sold,  and  provisions  bought,  from  shire  rates  and  from  serving  on  juries 
and  inquests,  without  their  liberty.  The  lord  of  the  liberty  is  David  McIntosh 
Esq.  Havering  was  once  the  seat  of  Saxon  royalty.  St.  Edward  the  Confessor 
long  dwelt  here,  and  the  remains  of  his  palace  are  still  shown  near  the  church ; 
another  palace,  called  Pyrge,  belonged  to  the  queens  of  England.  Here  Jane, 
queen  of  Henry  IV.,  died.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  is  a brick  build- 
ing, and  has  a belfry  of  wood.  There  is  a very  old  font.  An  old  legend,  in 
attributing  to  Edward  the  Confessor  the  present  appellation  of  the  parish,  gives 
the  following  explanation  of  an  inscription  recorded  on  his  shrine  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  in  that  vague  and  uncertain  period 
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Haveringland.... 

Norfolk  

Reepham  31 

Norwich  9$ 

E.  Union  

123 

2062 

143 

Haversham 

Bucks  

Newport  Pag. ..3 

Wolverton 2 

L.  & N.  W 

541 

1430 

280 

Haverthwaite  eccl  dis 

Lancaster 

Cartmel  5 

Brtn&Hlme  14 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2551 

575 

Havy at  Green.... 

..ham 

Somerset  

Axbridge 6 

Yatton 5 

Brist.  & Exeter 

1351 

Haw  

..ham 

Gloucester  . . . 

Tewkesbury  ...5 

Cheltenham  ...8 

Gt.  Western 

129 

Hawarden* 

Flint  

Chester...  . 71 

Broughton  ...21 

Chester  & Holyhead 

1851 

17695 

6203 

Hawcoat  

Lancaster 

Dalton  2$ 

Dalton  3 

Furness 

251 

Hawerby-with- 

Beesby 

pa 

Lincoln  

Gt.  Grimsby  ...9 

N.  Thoresby  ...3 

Gt.  Northern 

1501 

1179 

85 

Havebing- 

ATTE- 

Boweb. 

Legend  of 
the  ring. 


known  to  chroniclers  of  fairy  tales  as  “ once-upon-a-time,”  an  aged  pilgrim  met 
the  monarch,  as  he  was  leaving  his  palace,  and  solicited  alms.  The  king,  having 
no  money  about  him,  promised  to  remember  him  next  time,  but  the  pilgrim 
would  not  be  refused,  and,  after  some  further  importunities,  he  presented  the 
mendicant  with  a ring,  in  default  of  the  more  convertible  coin  he  had  been 
requested  to  bestow.  Some  years  after,  this  same  pilgrim  was  met  in  Judea  by 
a party  of  English  palmers  traversing  the  same  land,  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
winning  a pardon  for  some  offences  committed  in  their  native  country.  They 
recognised  the  pilgrim,  as  Ophelia  would  have  done,  “ by  his  cockle  hat  and 
staff,  and  by  his  sandal  shoon,”  and  he  gave  unto  them  a ring,  with  instructions 
to  bear  it  unto  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  announce  to  him  that  six  months  after 
he  should  die.  The  prediction  was,  of  course,  verified,  and  from  that  time  the 
village  of  Clavering  became  by  a punning  verbal  transition  “ Have-a-ring.”  It 
is  a pleasant  village  on  the  borders  of  Hainault-forest,  which,  with  Epping-forest, 
is  reputed  to  comprise  upwards  of  80,000  acres,  many  of  which  have  latterly 
been  placed  under  cultivation. 


i 


j 
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* HAWARDEN,  or  Harden.  A well-built  town,  situated  upon  a little  rivulet 
tributary  to  the  Dee.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  earthenware.  Of  the  fourteen  townships  into  which  this  extensive  parish  is 
divided,  Sealand,  an  area  of  4,000  acres,  was  recovered  from  the  sea  and  enclosed 
in  1732;  Saltney  township,  2,000  acres,  was  enclosed  in  1778;  and  the  Warren- 
mountain,  about  600  acres,  in  1798.  The  river  Dee  company  enclosed  a space 
of  800  acres  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  which  formed  part  of  this  parish,  and 
for  which  they  paid  £200  per  annum  into  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
other  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  Any  five  of  the  trustees,  with  the 
lord,  form  a quorum,  authorised  to  expend  the  same.  The  rector  of  this  parish 
claims  an  exempted  jurisdiction,  having  the  power  to  grant  marriage  licenses, 
register  wills,  give  probates,  and  perform  all  the  acts  of  a suffragan,  ordinance 
and  confirmation  excepted.  The  entire  parish  abounds  in  mineral  productions. 
Coal  is  raised  in  almost  every  township,  and  a profitable  trade  established  in 
supplying  Chester  and  its  vicinity.  Extensive  beds  of  fire-clay  exist  in  the  town- 
ships of  Pentre-Hobin  and  Euloe,  where  bricks,  bearers,  flooring,  malt,  tiles,  and 
coarse  earthenware  are  manufactured.  Glauber  salts,  sal  ammoniac,  ivory- 
black,  &c.,  are  made  in  Saltney ; and  the  iron-foundries  in  the  town  are  exten- 
sive, and  possess  a high  character  throughout  North  Wales.  The  free  grammar- 
school,  for  the  children  of  the  parish,  was  founded  and  endowed  in  the  year  1606. 
The  ancient  castle  of  Hawarden,  little  of  which  now  remains,  was  probably 
erected  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Conquest.  It  appears  to  have  submitted 
to  many  masters ; it  was  at  one  time  in  the  crown ; at  another  in  the  Montalt 
family,  then  possessed  by  the  Stanleys,  earls  of  Derby ; and  lastly  by  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  lord  of  the  manor,  Sir  S.  Glynne,  bart.  In  1643  it  was  seized 
by  the  Parliamentarians,  who  were  driven  out  again  by  Colonel  Marrow  in  the 
same  year.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1645,  it  wras  surrendered  to  General  Mytton, 
by  Sir  W.  Neal,  after  a close  siege  of  four  weeks’ continuance,  w hen  it  was  ordered 
by  the  Parliament  to  be  dismantled.  The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  are  within  the 
demesne,  but  the  present  castle,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  elegant  and  spacious  modern 
building,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  the  constant  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
This  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient  British  port;  and  Truman’s-hill 
and  other  mounds  in  the  vicinity  rather  strengthen  the  conjecture.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Hawarden  have  for  ages  back  been  nicknamed  Harden  Jew's,  and  the 
origin  of  this  appellation  is  traced  to  a tradition  preserved  in  the  parish,  and 
asserted  to  be  a translation  of  an  ancient  Saxon  MS.,  in  the  year  946,  when 
Cynan  ap  Ellis  ap  Anarawd  was  king  of  North  Wales.  There  was  a Christian 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond 

prRl. 

Area 
in  St  a 
Acres 

Pop. 

Hawes*  

Cumberland 

Brayton  

..8 

Penrith  13 

Preston  & Carlisle... 

232| 

N.  R.  York 

...6 

Bedale  27 

N.  Eastern  

256| 

16872 

1708 

.19 

Dorchester...  25^ 

L.  & S.  W 

165| 

4130 

773 

Suffolk 

01  a re 

.5* 

Sudbury  10 

E.  Union  

671 

1461 

359 

Gloucester 

f!hin  Sodburv 

Wickwar  3| 

Midland  

120| 

9770 

2185 

awkesbury 

li  am 

Warwick 

Coventry 

Hawkesbury  L 2 

L.  & N.  W 

101 

Hawkesdale.. 

Cumberland 

Carlisle  

...6 

Dalston  2$ 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

307 

353 

H awkeswick 

to 

W.  R.  York 

Skipton 

.12 

Skipton  .12 

Midland  

224f 

2970 

57 

Hawkhill 

ham 

Northumb.  ... 

Alnwick 

...3 

Bilton  Junctn  1 

N.  Eastern  

311 

HawkhurstJ 

pa 

Kent  

Cran  brook  .. 

.41 

Staplehurst  10  3 

S.  Eastern  

683 

4382 

1235 

Hawkinge 

m 

Kent  

Folkestone  .. 

.25 

Folkestone  ...23 

S.  Eastern 

85£ 

521 

129 

IT  a,  wk  1 py 

na 

Hants 

Petersfield  .. 

Ah 

Alton 81? 

L.  & S.  W 

59 

1710 

329 

Hawkridge  ... 

Somerset 

Dulverton  ... 

...4 

Tiverton  16 

Brist.  & Exeter  

200 

3725 

69 

HawksheadS  m.t  & pa 

Lancaster 

Ambleside  .. 

,.5i 

Windermere  ...4 

Kendal  & Winderm. 

264| 

19252 

2283 

Hawks  worth 

. pa 

Nottingham 

N ewark  

. 8 

Elton 4£ 

Gt.  Northern 

120 

720 

171 

Hawksworth 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Otley  

...4 

Apperley  31 

Midland  

1971 

Hawkwell 

...  pa 

Essex 

Rochford 

.1* 

Maldon  10| 

E.  Counties 

54| 

1353 

349 

IT  a,  wk  well 

t,n 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  .. 

.13 

Ryton 7 

N.  Eastern  

290f 

567 

135 

ITawlev  and  Minlev  t,i 

Hants 

Farnborough 

2 

Farnborough  2 

L.  & S.  W 

35 

850 

H awl  i rig 

...  pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Winchcomb.. 

’.'il 

Cheltenham... 83 

Gt.  Western  

129* 

1846 

212 

Hawn 

Worcester  ... 

Halesowen ... 

...1 

Stourbridge.. .3? 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

130 

150 

Hawnby  

pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Helmsley  ... 

0 

Thirsk  10 

N.  Eastern  

223 

24312 

814 

Hawnes 

pa 

Bedford 

Amnthill 

...4 

Arlsey  74 

Gt.  Northern 

453 

2561 

937 

Haworth  

W.  R.  York... 

Keighley  4t 

Keighley 5 

Midland  

208f 

! 10540 

6848 

temple  at  this  place,  and  in  a rood-loft  therein  stood  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  hearing  a huge  cross  in  its  hands,  and  called  the  Holy  rood.  About  this 
time  happened  a very  hot  and  dry  summer,  insomuch  that  all  the  grass  was 
burned  up,  which  caused  many  persons  to  go  and  pray  to  the  Holy  rood  for 
rain.  Amongst  others  Lady  Trawst,  wife  of  Sytsylt,  governor  of  Harden  Castle, 
prayed  much  more  fervently  and  at  greater  length  than  all  the  rest;  but,  whilst 
in  the  act  of  supplication,  the  Holy  rood  fell  upon  her  and  killed  her.  This 
extraordinary  event  caused  great  consternation  among  the  Hardeners,  who 
resolved  upon  bringing  the  image  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  Lady  Trawst,  and 
empanelled  for  that  purpose  a jury,  who  found  it  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the 
lady,  as  well  as  of  contumacy  in  not  replying  to  its  numerous  petitioners,  and, 
as  it  was  old  and  decayed,  recommended  that  it  should  be  laid  quietly  upon  the 
sands  of  the  river  below  the  castle.  This  advice  being  adopted,  the  image  was 
borne  by  the  tide  to  Chester,  and,  being  taken  up  by  the  inhabitants,  was  buried 
upon  the  spot  where  it  was  found,  w hich  land  is  said  to  be  called  Rood  Die,  or 
Dee,  from  this  singular  event,  and  the  river  to  have  changed  its  name  of  Usk  for 
its  present  appellation  Dee. 


Haw  auden  l 

Legend  of  j 
the  rood. 


Inns,  Glynne  Arms,  Hawarden  Castle. — Market,  Sat— Fairs,  April  28,  Oct.  22,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs. 


* HAWES.  Hawes-water,  a beautiful  lake,  lying  out  of  the  ordinary  route  of 
lake  tourists,  is  seldom  visited,  and  its  adjacent  waterfall,  Wattergill-force,  is 
almost  unknown.  There  are,  however,  few  finer  or  more  picturesque  views  in 
the  whole  district.  Hawes-water  is  little  more  than  three  miles  long  and  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  The  lake  is  richly  Beautiful 
wooded  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  it  appears  nearly  bare.  The  great  moun-  lake, 
tains  of  High-street,  Harter-fell,  and  Kidsey-pike,  close  round  the  head  of  the 
lake,  whilst  the  entrance  to  the  secluded  valley  of  Mardale  looks  temptingly 
inviting.  The  inn  on  Mardale-green  is  a mile  from  the  water. 


f HAWES.  A small  market-town,  the  waterfall  at  Hardrow  being  the  only 
feature  of  the  place  requiring  particular  notice. 


Inn,  The  White  Hart.— Market,  Tues. ; great  market,  alter.  Tues.  from  the  last  in  Feb.  to  Whit.- 
Tues.— Fairs,  Whit.-Tues.,  Sep.  28,  29,  cattle,  general. 

X HAWKHURST.  [Fairs,  Aug.  10, 11,  pleasure. 


§ HAWKSHEAD  is  a small  but  ancient  market-town  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  Esthwaite.  The  old  hall,  where  the  abbots  of  Furness  held  their  courts,  is  a 
farm-house  lying  about  a mile  distant.  St.  Michael’s  Church,  a structure  of 
great  antiquity,  is  placed  on  a rocky  eminence  immediately  over  the  town,  com- 
manding fine  views  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  school  here  was  founded  by 
Archbishop  Sandys,  a member  of  an  ancient  family  still  seated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  poet  Wordsworth  was  educated  here,  and  in  his  poems  frequent 
allusions  are  made  to  the  place. 


The  poet 
Words- 
worth’s 
school. 


Inn,  The  Red  Lion.— Market,  Mo Fairs,  Mon.  bef.  Holy  Thurs.,  cattle;  Oct.  2,  pedlery- 
Easter-Mon.,  also  hiring.  ’I 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Hawridge  

...pa 

Bucks  

Hawsker-with- 

Stains acre  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Ilawsted  

....pa 

Suffolk  .... 

Hawthorn  

Durham  

Hawthorpe-with. 

Bulby 

to 

Lincoln  

Hawton  

Nottingham 

Haxby  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Haxev  

Lincoln  

Hav*~ 

....pa 

Brecon  

Hay  

Westmorland 

Hay  dock  

Lancaster 

Hav  don 

....na 

Dorset  

Haydon pa  chap 

Nor  thumb.  ... 

Havdor  

pa 

Lincoln 

Haves  

....pa 

Kent  

Hayes  

Middlesex  ... 

Havfield 

t.n 

Derby  

Havle 

Cornwall  

Hayles,  or  Tray.. 

Gloucester  ... 

Hayley 

.ham 

Gloucester  ... 

Hayling,  North .. 

....pa 

Hants  

Hayling,  Southf 

...pa 

Hants  

Hays -Castle  

Pembroke 

Haysthorpe 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hay  ton  and  Mealo...to 

Cumberland 

Hay  ton 

Cumberland 

Hay  ton 

Nottingham 

Hay  ton 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hayward’s  Field  ex  pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Hayward’s  Heath 

Sussex  

Haywood  i 

ex  pa 

Hereford  

Haywood  Oaks... ex  pa 

Nottingham 

Haywood  Forest 

Hereford  

Haywood,  Great 

ham 

Stafford 

Haywood,  Little 

ham 

Stafford 

Hazelbury  .. 

man 

Wilts 

Hazel  eight 

Essex  

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Chesham 3 

Berkhnstead  3& 

L.  & N.  W. 

311 

696 

270 

Whitby  3 

Whitbv  

...3 

N.  Eastern 

250? 

4396 

786 

Bury  St.  Edm  31 

Bury  St.  Ed.. 

,.4f 

E.  Counties 

901 

520 

Sunderland  ...8 

Haswell  ...... 

...5 

N.  Eastern  

267 

1552 

183 

Corby 31 

Corby 

..31 

Gt.  Northern  . . 

1001 

80 

Newark  2 

Newark 

..21 

Gt.  Northern  ... 

1221 

2160 

227 

York 4 

Haxbv  

N.  Eastern 

1951 

1840 

527 

Epworth 3 

Gainsboro’  ., 

..81 

Gt.  Northern  ... 

164 

8470 

2129 

Talgarth  71 

Hereford  

..18 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

162 

2602 

1952 

Kendal  2 

Oxenholme 

...1 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

251 

Newton  2 

Newton 

..21 

L.  & N.  W 

189f 

2362 

1994 

Sherborne  ...25 

Yeovil  

..81 

Brist.  & Exeter  

184f 

632 

109 

Hexham 6 

Haydon  Bridge 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

3031 

13688 

2085 

Folkingham...6l 

Grantham  ., 

..71 

Gt.  Northern 

1121 

5140 

648 

Bromley  2% 

Croydon 

...5 

S.  Eastern  . 

151 

1272 

552 

Uxbridge 31 

Southall  

.2* 

Gt.  Western  

111 

5670 

4769 

C.-en-le-Frith  4 

Stockport  ...101 

L.  & N.  W 

193 

1757 

St.  Ives 3f 

Hayle 

W.  Cornwall  

Winchcomb...lf 

Addlestrop  . 

..12 

Oxford,  W.  & W 

991 

Cheltenham  ...5 

Tetbury  Rd. 

3f 

Gt.  Western  

941 

Havant 21 

Havant 

..21 

L.  B.  &S.  C.  

901 

2539 

272 

Havant  5 

Havant  

...5 

L.  B.  & S.  C 

93 

8123 

824 

Haverfdwest  71 

Haverfdwest  71 

S.  Wales  

2831 

4462 

345 

Bridlington  ...4 

Burton  Agnes  21 

N.  Eastern  

101 

Cockermouth  8 

Aspatria 

...2 

Marypt.  & Carlisle 

3221 

1971 

461 

Carlisle 71 

How  Mill 

..11 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

3081 

7385 

1243 

E.  Retford 3 

E.  Retford  . 

..31 

Gt.  Northern  

142 

2700 

260 

Pocklington . . .3? 

Burnbv 

..11 

N.  Eastern  

211 

3066 

525 

Stroud 2 

Stroud 

...2 

Gt.  Western  

102 

9 

Cuckfield  2 

Havwrd’s  Heath 

L.  B.  & S.  C 

371 

Hereford  21 

Hereford  .... 

..21 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

1461 

1395 

135 

Nottingham  11 

Kirkby  

...6 

Midland  

1471 

12 

Hereford 3 

Hereford 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

147 

Rugeley 4 

Colwich 

..H 

L.  & N.  W 

1271 

Rugeley 3 

Colwich 

L.  & N.  W 

1261 

Corsham  21 

Box 

..11 

Gt.  Western  

1031 

Maldon 21 

Maldon  

...3 

E.  Counties 

47 

1630 

148 

Old  silver 
chalice. 


* HAY,  a town  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Talgarth.  It  lies  in  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  county,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  and  near  its 
junction  with  the  river  Dulais,  the  boundary  of  Hereford  and  Brecon  in  this 
parish.  The  town  consists  of  a High-street  and  a cross  avenue,  and  possesses 
some  good  houses  and  a church,  romantically  situated,  at  the  north-west  side  of 
the  town.  Hay  is  a borough  by  prescription,  but  enjoys  no  privileges.  The 
tolls  are  collected  by  a bailiff  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  holds 
here  a court-leet  annually,  and  is  entitled  to  hold  a court-baron.  The  parish 
church  of  St.  John  has  long  since  fallen  into  ruin,  and  St.  Mary  is  now  used;  it 
contains  some  monuments  of  the  Gwyns  of  Hay  Castle,  an  ancient  and  benevo- 
lent family.  In  this  church  is  preserved  an  old  silver  chalice,  having  these 
words  engraven  upon  it: — “Our  Ladie  Paris  of  the  Haia.”  The  trade  of  this 
place  is  but  trifling,  although  it  is  decidedly  well  situated  for  an  inland  market. 
Flannel  is  manufactured  here  in  an  extensive  way.  Anciently  the  town  was 
encompassed  by  walls,  and  had  a noble  castle,  of  w'hich  the  handsome  entrance 
alone  remains.  Vestiges  of  a Roman  fortification  appear  near  the  town. 

Inns , Swan,  Rose  and  Crown.-— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Thurs.  bef.  Feb.  2,  Mon.  bef.  Easter,  2nd 
Mon.  in  June,  Aug.  12,  Oet.  10, 11,  stock,  pigs,  cheese ; May  17,  also  hiring. 


f HAY  LING.  South  Hay  ling  is  now  much  frequented  as  a watering-place, 
smooth,  fine  sands  extending  five  miles  from  east  to  west  along  the  shore. 
Except  at  its  junction  with  North  Hayling,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  the 
two  parishes  form  an  island  called  Hayling  Island,  four  miles  long.  The  church 
of  St.  Mary,  which  has  been  recently  renovated,  is  handsome,  and  has  a fine 
pointed  w indow  of  five  arches.  An  ancient  moated  encampment,  called  Turnor- 
bury,  is  about  a mile  from  the  church.  Formerly  there  was  a priory  here,  one 
of  the  alien  possessions  of  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Jumieges,  in  Normandy. 
Island  pri-  Nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  the  old  dovecote.  The  island  has  the  peculiar 
vileges.  privilege  of  exempting  its  inhabitants  from  tolls  and  serving  on  juries. 

+ HAZELEIGH.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  stands  in  a meadow 
near  a farm-house,  formerly  the  hall.  It  is  chiefly  built  of  timber,  and  remark- 
able for  its  primitive  simplicity.  The  parish  contains  some  very  fertile  land. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County . 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dxst. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

...6 

Winclifield 4 

L.  & S.  W 

43 

402 

...3 

Rowsley  12 

Midland  

166 

55 

Hazlehead  Bridge 

W.  R.  York... 

Penistone  .. 

...3 

Hazlehead  Bdge 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

178* 

• •• 

Belford  

..3* 

Belford 4* 

N.  Eastern  

331 

Hazleton 

Gloucester  ... 

Northleach  . 

..3s 

Addlestrop...l2* 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

100 

2530 

278 

...6 

Duffield  2 

Midland  

139* 

416 

Aldboro’  .... 

.2* 

Ipswich 23 

E.  Union  

91 

1937 

102 

W.  R.  York ... 

...4 

Stutton If 

N.  Eastern  

185* 

Hazlewood  and 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Skipton  .... 

.71 

Harrogate  ...12? 

N.  Eastern  

210f 

2483 

202 

Alnwick  

...6 

Acklington  ...4f 

N.  Eastern  

308* 

1409 

118 

Lynn 13 

E.  Counties 

112 

4853 

946 

Winchester 

...2 

Winchester  ...2 

L.  & S.  W 

68* 

1800 

193 

Kent 

Maidstone  .. 

...9 

Headcorn 

S.  Eastern 

56 

5011 

1344 

Headingley-with- 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Leeds  

...3 

Headingley 

N.  Eastern  

205* 

3058 

6105 

Oxford 

2 

Oxford 3 

Gt.  Western  

66 

1780 

1653 

.to 

Durham  

Barnard  Cas.  9! 

Darlington  ...8* 

N.  Eastern  

244 

780 

129 

Birmingham  7* 

King’s  Nortn,  2? 

Midland  

121* 

...7 

Bentley  6 

L.  & S.  W 

50* 

6977 

1424 

Leatherhead 

21 

Reigate 4? 

S.  Eastern  

27f 

1630 

363 

Headon-with- 

Upton  

Nottingham 

Tuxford 

Tuxford  4 

Gt.  Northern 

135f 

2300 

268 

Heage,  or  High 

Alfreton  .... 

.4* 

Ambergate  ...If 

Midland  

144* 

2278 

W.  R.  York 

York  

...9 

Tadcaster  5 

N.  Eastern  

189* 

2800 

223 

Healey 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham 

Riding  Mill  ...4 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

297 

2128 

67 

Healey-with- 

Sutton  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Masham 

...2 

Melmerby  ...10* 

Cockrmth  & Wrktn. 

229* 

4827 

378 

Healey  Mount 

to 

Northumb. ... 

Rothbury 

.7* 

Morpeth  9* 

N.  Eastern  

301 

442 

50 

Healing  

pa 

Lincoln  

Gt.  Grimsby 

...6 

Gt.  Coates 2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

158* 

1327 

92 

Heanor  

pa 

Derby  

Derby 

...9 

Langley  Mill  1? 

Midland  

145* 

6870 

5982 

Heanton  Punchar- 

don  

.pa 

Devon  

Barnstaple  ., 

,.3f 

Barnstaple  ...4* 

N.  Devon 

237f 

3020 

576 

Heap 

Lancaster  ... 

Bury  

Heywood 1* 

Lane.  & Yorkshire 

199* 

2222 

Heapey 

Lancaster 

Preston  

..7* 

Chorley  2* 

Lane.  & Yorkshire 

212f 

1456 

495 

Heapham  

.pa 

Lincoln  

Gainsboro’  ., 

,.4* 

Lea  3 

Gt.  Northern 

154f 

1250 

156 

Heath  

.pa 

Derbv  

Chesterfield 

...5 

Clay  Cross 4 

Midland  

155f 

1611 

378 

Heath  

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Wakefield  ... 

...2 

Oakenshaw  ...f 

Midland  

193 

Heath  and 

Reach*  ham 

Bedford 

Leighton  Buz  21 

Leighton 3 

L.  & N.  W 

43* 

925 

Heath  and  Jay  .... 

Hereford 

Leintwardine  2* 

Onibury  6? 

Shrews.  & Herefd.... 

177* 

41 

Heather  

.pa 

Leicester 

Ashbv-d-la-Z.4* 

Bagworth  3 

Midland  

118 

1015 

384 

Heathfield  

Somerset 

Milverton...., 

..2i 

Taunton 5 

Brist.  & Exeter 

168 

692 

135 

Heathfield  

pa 

Sussex  

Battle 

10* 

Hailsham  ...8* 

L.  B.  & S.  C 

72f 

7970 

2208 

Heathpnnl  

Da 

Northumb.  ... 

Woole.r  

...5 

Belford 16 

N.  Eastern  

342* 

1037 

44 

Heathwaite-with- 

Woodland  

.pa 

Lancaster 

Broughton 

...3 

Broughton 3 

Furness 

259 

TTeathvlee  

..to 

Stafford 

Longnor 

..6 

Ashbourn  ...7* 

N.  Stafford  

154* 

578 

Heatlev 

Chester 

Lymm  

,.l* 

Heatley 

Wrringtn  & Stockpt 

187* 

Heaton 

Lancaster 

Bolton  

..1* 

Bolton  2 

L.  & N.  W 

202 

1630 

826 

Heaton 

to 

Stafford . . . 

Leek  

,.4J 

Rushton  1? 

N.  Stafford  

164 

405 

Heaton 

to 

W.  R.  York... 

Bradford 

...2 

Bradford 2 

Midland  

197* 

1296 

1637 

Heaton 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle 

..  2 

Heaton 

N.  Eastern  

277 

911 

435 

Heaton  Chanel  

Lancaster  ... 

Stockport  . 

..If 

Heaton  Chapel 

L.  & N.  W 

184 

Heaton,  Great 

to 

Lancaster  ... 

Manchester 

4 

Manchester  ...4* 

L.  & N.  W 

193 

866 

150 

Heaton.  Tattle 

to 

Lancaster  . 

Manchester . 

,.4f 

Manchester  ...5? 

L.  & N.  W 

193f 

509 

800 

Heaton  Lodere  

York  

Mirfield  

...1 

Heaton  Lodge 

L.  & N.  W 

191f 

Heaton  Norris  .... 

to 

Lancaster  ... 

Manchester . 

..5f 

Heaton  Norris 

L.  & N.  W 

183 

2108 

15697 

Heaton-with- 

OxclifFe 

Lancaster  ... 

Lancaster  ... 

Lancaster  5 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

236 

1977 

174 

Heavitree  

Devon  

Exeter 

,...1 

Exeter  1* 

Gt.  Western  

195* 

3469 

3112 

Hebburn 

Northumb.  ... 

Morpeth  .... 

..2* 

Morpeth  2* 

N.  Eastern  

294* 

7696 

618 

Hebburn,  or  Hep- 

burn   

to 

Northumb. ... 

Wooler  

6 

Lucker  6 

N.  Eastern  

332* 

107 

Hebden 

W.  R.  York... 

Patelev  Bdere  9 

Skipton 11 

Midland  

223f 

3583 

460 

Hebden  Bridge  .... 

W.R.  York... 

Todmorden . 

..4* 

Hebden  Bridge 

Lanc.&  Yorkshire... 

205* 

3763 

Heck,  or  Hick  .... 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Snaith 

...4 

Hensall 1* 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

178 

1740 

252 

Heck  field 

Hants  

Odiham  

,...7 

Winchfield  ...5* 

L.  & S.  W 

44* 

5697 

1321 

Heekingham 

.pa 

Norfolk 

Loddon 

..1* 

Reedham 3? 

E.  Counties 

141* 

1102 

389 

Heckington  

.pa 

Lincoln  

Sleaford 

...5 

Sutterton 13 

Gt.  Northern 

113* 

5720 

1581 

Heckmondwike*  . 

..to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Birstal  

..2f 

Heckmondwike 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

193* 

663 

4540 

* HEATH.  A great  portion  of  the  sand  used  by  Messrs.  Chance,  Brothers,  Sand  for 
and  Co.,  of  Spon-lane,  in  Staffordshire,  in  the  composition  of  glass  for  the  Crystal  making 
Palace,  was  dug  out  of  a sand-pit  in  Heath  and  Reach. 


t HECKMONDWIKE,  a village  and  township  in  the  parish  of  Birstall,  in  the 
West  Riding.  This  place  is  of  considerable  importance,  on  account  of  the  very 
extensive  blanket,  carpet,  woollen  cloth,  and  woollen  yarn  manufactories  esta- 
blished in  it ; and  there  are,  perhaps,  but  few  villages  more  flourishing,  their 
inhabitants  more  respectable,  or  their  trade  less  affected  by  fluctuation  than 
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H eddington  

Wilts 

Caine  3 

Chippenham  ...9 

Gt.  Western  

102| 

1686 

354 

Heddon,  Bast 

Northumb.  ... 

Heddn-on-W.  1 

Wylam  4 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

287 i 

758 

57 

Heddon-on-the- 

Wall 

...pa 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle 7 

Wylam  3 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

286£ 

4663 

813 

Heddon,  West  .. 

Northumb.  ... 

Heddn-on-W.  2 

Wylam  4 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

2871 

338 

51 

Hedenham 

Norfolk  

Bungay  3 

Beccles  8 

Norfolk  

158| 

1770 

283 

Hedgeley*  

.to 

Northumb. 

Roth  bury  ...12 

Alnwick 9 

N.  Eastern  

321| 

700 

81 

Hedgerleyt 

...pa 

Bucks  

Beaconsfield  ...3 

Slough  5£ 

Gt.  Western  

231 

1065 

150 

Hedgerley  Dean 

ham 

Bucks 

Beaconsfield  2? 

Slough  5* 

Gt.  Western  

23* 

480 

196 

Hedlev 

to 

Durham 

Ravenswortb  1* 

Washington  ...8 

N.  Eastern  

270* 

42 

Hedlev  Hone 

to 

Durham 

Durham 8 

Wolsingham  ...4 

Wear  Valley  

260* 

1506 

91 

Hedlev-on-the-Hill  to 

Northumb.  ... 

Corbridge  , 7 

Prudhoe  3 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

291* 

1399 

219 

Hedley  Woodside 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Corbridge  6 

Prudhoe 2 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

290? 

1364 

86 

Hednesford  

...to 

Stafford 

Cannock  If 

Brownhills  ...4f IS.  Stafford  

126  1 

Heck- 

MOND- 

WIKE. 

Religious 
festival  held 
here. 


Heckmondwike.  There  is  here  a blanket-hall,  which  is  open  for  the  sale  of  blan- 
kets every  Monday  and  Thursday.  On  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  second 
Sunday  in  June  an  annual  religious  festival  is  held  here,  called  the  “Lecture,” 
which  is  attended  by  a great  number  of  Calvinistic  ministers,  and  people  of  that 
persuasion,  from  the  surrounding  country  ; the  objects  of  which  are  the  arrange- 
ment of  certain  matters  relative  to  the  ministry,  and  the  promotion  of  religion. 
The  places  of  worship  are  St.  James’s  Chapel  of  Ease,  a handsome  building  com- 
pleted in  1831,  and  chapels  for  Independents  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists. The  West  Riding  railway  passes  through  the  village,  and  forms  a con- 
nection with  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  line  at  Mirfield.  At  High-towm  are  some 
chemical  works  on  a large  scale,  and  several  establishments  in  the  currying 
trade,  and  for  making  wool-cards.  At  Robert-town  a handsome  church  was 
erected  in  1845. 


Inns,  George,  Commercial.— Fairs,  1st  Mon.  in  May,  and  ditto  in  Nov.,  cattle. 


Percy’s- 

cross. 


* HEDGELEY,  a township  in  the  parish  of  Eglingham  and  north  division  of 
Coquetdale-ward,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Breamish.  On  Hedgeley- 
moor  fell  the  brave  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  in  1463,  when  fighting  for  Henry  VI.,  with 
the  forces  of  Edward  IV. ; but  his  companions,  the  Lords  Hungerford  and  Ross, 
had  fled  at  the  first  onset.  A monument  to  his  memory,  called  Percy’s-cross, 
has  been  erected  there.  There  is  a beautiful  and  extensive  prospect  near  here 
from  the  hamlet  of  Shedlaw  into  Scotland,  with  whose  foraging  bands  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  parish  had  the  misfortune  to  come  too  often  into  hostile  contact 
in  former  times,  from  the  proximity  of  the  important  stronghold  of  Wark  Castle. 
There  w'as  here,  according  to  Leland,  a desperate  battle  fought  between  the  I 
Saxons  and  the  Danes,  in  which  eleven  bishops  and  tw^o  English  counts  were 
slain.  In  1018  it  wras  the  scene  of  a sanguinary  contest  between  the  English  and 
the  Scots.  It  was  the  scene  of  another  battle  in  1370,  in  which  the  English  were 
totally  defeated.  An  abbey  of  Black  monks,  founded  here  as  a cell  to  the 
priory  of  Kirkham,  in  Yorkshire,  was  burnt  by  the  Scots  under  Wallace,  the 
scene  of  whose  encampment  is  to  this  day  called  Camp-field. 


Bulstrode 

Park. 


Fawley 

Court. 


t HEDGERLEY.  The  church  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  is  a 
new  building  writh  a tower.  There  is  a school  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Hedgerley  Park,  the  seat  of  R.  Clayton, 
Esq.,  and  Bulstrode  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Traces  of  a Roman 
camp  may  be  found  adjacent.  Near  here  is  Fawley  Court,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  The  mansion  was  erected  in  the  year  1684,  after  a design  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  It  is  spacious  and  handsome,  with  four  fronts,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  law  n,  terminated  by  some  gentle  eminences  partially 
covered  with  beech.  From  the  south  are  seen  Henley-bridge,  the  venerable 
tow  er  of  the  church,  and  the  adjacent  hills  of  Park-place ; and  the  east  com- 
mands a fine  survey  of  the  Thames,  the  village  of  Medmenham,  and  a well- 
planted  island,  ornamented  with  a neat  temple.  Round  the  house  the  grounds 
are  rather  flat ; but  the  rides  through  the  woods,  on  the  brow  of  the  hills,  display 
the  whole  scenery  of  the  vale,  w hich  the  windings  of  the  Thames  contribute  to 
render  eminently  beautiful.  The  line  w'hich  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
counties  of  Oxford  and  Buckingham  crosses  the  lawn,  on  which  the  house  is  built. 
During  the  time  of  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitlock,  in  1642,  Fawley  Court  w as  occupied 
by  a large  party  of  the  king’s  troops,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Byron. 
The  soldiers,  notwithstanding  their  commander’s  orders  to  refrain  from  commit- 
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Hndnn*'  m f i\n. 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hull 

Hedon  

Hull  & Holderness 

1784 

1440 

1029 

Hedsor 

Rucks  

Gt.  Marlow  , 

...4| 

Maidenhead  3i 

Gt.  Western  

26 

526 

183 

TT  edworth 

to 

Durham 

Gateshead 

....2 

Gateshead 2 

N.  Eastern  

276i 

TTgotig 

SllSSfiY 

Worthies? 

Worthing  £ 

L.  B.&S.  C 

61f 

546 

233 

TT  Gigli  am 

pa 

pa 

Norfolk 

Norwich  

Norwich  14 

E.  Union  

115 

7745 

Heighington  

Durham  

Darlington.. 

....6 

Heighington  ...1 

Stocktn  & Darlngtn 

241 

7278 

1294 

TT  ftighingtop 

to 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

....4 

Washngboro’  14 

Gt.  Northern 

137? 

583 

Heightington 

Worcester  ... 

Stourport.... 

...4* 

Hartlebury  ...64 

Oxford,  W.  & W.  ... 

1384 

Heightou,  South 

.pa 

Sussex  

Lewes  

....8 

Newhaven  ...14 

L.  B.  & S.  C.  

58 

923 

*85 

Hele 

Devon  

Bradninch .. 

....1 

Hele  

Gt.  Western  

185? 

Helen’s,  St.f 

Lancaster  ... 

Prescot  

...84 

St.  Helen’s  

St.  Hlen’s  & Wartn. 

191 

14866 

ting  any  damage  upon  the  property,  destroyed  the  furniture,  books,  title  deeds,  ^PGEK- 
and  many  valuable  MSS.  collected  by  Sir  Bulstrode  and  his  father.  They  littered 
their  horses  with  sheaves  of  good  wheat,  and  gave  them  all  sorts  of  corn  in  their 
straw.  Of  divers  writings  of  consequence,  and  books  which  were  left  in  the 
study,  some  they  tore  in  pieces,  others  they  used  to  light  their  pipes  of  tobacco, 
and  some  they  carried  away.  They  also  broke  down  the  park  pales ; killed  most 
of  the  deer ; carried  off  or  destroyed  the  furniture,  and  rendered  the  place  unfit 
for  future  residence.” 


* HEDON,  or  Hey  don,  is  a small,  pleasant,  and  well-built  town,  situated  on 
a creek  called  Hedon  haven,  within  two  miles  of  the  Humber.  It  at  one  time 
enjoyed  a considerable  trade,  which  was  materially  impaired  by  the  choking  up 
of  the  harbour.  There  were  formerly  three  churches  here,  St.  Nicholas,  St. 
James’s,  and  St.  Augustine’s ; the  latter  is  the  only  one  now  remaining.  Several 
neat  alms-houses  have  been  erected  at  different  periods  by  the  corporation  for 
poor  and  infirm  burgesses,  or  their  widows.  The  shrimp  fishery  has  of  late 
years  increased  considerably,  but  the  chief  trade  is  in  the  conveyance  of  grain. 

Inn,  The  Old  Sun.— Market,  Sat. ; great  market,  alter.  Mons.— Fairs,  Aug.  2,  Sep.  22,  Nov.  17, 
hiring ; Dec.  6,  cattle. 

f HELEN’S  (St.),  though  a very  insignificant  place  thirty  years  ago,  has 
gradually  increased  in  importance  till  it  has  become  one  of  the  busiest  manufac- 
turing towns  in  Lancashire.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  a rich  coal  district,  and 
within  a short  distance  of  the  extensive  salt  mines  of  Cheshire,  the  site  has  pecu- 
liarly adapted  it  for  those  processes  which  require  a powerful  degree  of  heat, 
and  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  important  seats  of  the  glass  manufacture  in 
England.  The  town  occupies  a level  tract  thickly  studded  with  collieries,  and 
seldom  on  any  week  day  is  it  without  its  overhanging  dark  cloud,  to  indicate  the 
vast  consumption  of  their  produce  within  its  region.  The  streets  exhibit  no 
definite  plan,  but  seem  to  have  been  laid  out  as  chance  or  interest  might  direct, 
and  the  houses  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  architecture.  Approaching 
from  the  banks  of  the  Sankey  canal,  which  connects  St.  Helen’s  with  the  Mersey, 
and  which  was  the  first  canal  executed  in  England,  the  visitor  will  find  that  it 
terminates  at  a large  establishment  for  the  smelting  of  copper,  and  on  his  way 
he  will  have  seen  the  indications  of  that  large  amount  of  traffic  which  is  here 
carried  on.  The  Union  Plate  Glass  Works,  from  their  peculiarly  advantageous 
position,  and  admirable  arrangement  of  building  for  economically  producing  a 
large  quantity  of  glass,  are  especially  deserving  a careful  description.  They 
were  erected  about  the  year  1836,  and  some  idea  of  their  extent  may  be  obtained 
when  it  is  stated  they  occupy  an  area  of  upwards  of  eight  statute  acres,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  covered  with  the  different  buildings  required  to  perfect 
the  manufacture;  these  buildings  are  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and  few 
works  in  the  glass  trade  can  vie  with  them  in  this  respect.  The  machinery  is 
the  best  and  most  perfect  of  its  kind  for  the  several  purposes  to  wrhich  it  is 
applied,  and  every  improvement  in  the  manufacture  up  to  the  present  period  has 
been  introduced.  There  is  an  abundance  of  coal  within  a few  yards  of  the  gates 
and  very  near  to  the  furnaces ; there  are  numerous  alkali  works  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  good  glass  sand  is  found  within 
two  to  four  miles  round ; the  latter  is  a very  great  advantage  to  these  works, 
as,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  these  beds  of  sand  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
company  had  to  procure  their  supply  from  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  and,  of  course,  at 
an  enormous  cost  in  freight,  &c.  The  Sankey  canal  runs  along  one  side  of  the 
works,  and  a branch  from  the  London  and  North-Western  railway  enters  the 
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yard,  and  in  fact  the  warehouse,  affording,  together,  unusual  facilities  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  to  and  from  the  manufacture.  Our  remarks  on  the  details 
of  the  manufacture  must  necessarily  be  brief.  To  commence  with  the  casting 
hall  then,  this  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom,  and,  on  entering,  it 
has  a most  imposing  and  even  a grand  appearance;  it  is  490  feet  long  by  150 
feet  wide,  with  a transept  200  feet  by  60  feet ; on  each  side  of  this  long  half  there 
are  large  ovens,  or  “kilns,”  for  “ annealing  ” the  glass  after  being  cast.  These 
kilns  are  about  35  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  and  there  are  about  40  to  44  of 
them.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  are  four  large  furnaces,  and  it  is  in  these,  in 
pots  of  immense  size,  holding  12  to  14  cwt.  of  “metal,”  that  the  raw  material, 
consisting  of  the  sand  mentioned  before,  alkali,  cullet,  and  one  or  two  other 
ingredients,  are  first  fused,  or  technically  “founded;  ” this  process  requires  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours,  and  as  soon  as  the  metal  is  considered  in  a proper  state, 
which  is  ascertained  by  taking  out  “ proofs  ” occasionally,  it  is  “ laded  ”out  of  the 
large  pot  by  means  of  a copper  ladle,  weighing,  with  the  shaft  or  handle,  which 
is  about  7 feet  long,  upwards  of  60  lbs. ; this,  with  the  red-hot  liquid,  is  carried 
from  the  founding  to  the  refining  furnace,  where,  surrounded  with  a white  and 
most  intense  heat,  are  stationed  smaller  pots  for  convenience  of  casting,  and  into 
which  the  boiling  glass  is  poured,  and  undergoes  the  refining  process,  occupying 
nearly  as  much  time  as  the  previous  one ; this  duty  of  lading  is  performed  by 
three  men,  one  at  the  handle,  who  dips  the  bowl  into  the  pot  to  fill  it,  and  the 
others  to  take  it  to  and  from  the  furnace  mouth — the  lading  is  about  the  hottest 
and  most  laborious  operation  in  the  glass-house,  the  men  having  to  be  almost 
on  the  trot  for  nearly  an  hour,  continually  going  and  coming  from  one  furnace 
mouth  to  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  refining  is  complete  the  casting  commences. 
This  is  a very  interesting  operation ; it  is  necessary,  previous  to  describing  it,  to 
inform  the  reader  that  down  the  centre  of  the  hall,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  is 
a tram-road,  on  which  moves  on  wrheels  two  large  cast-iron  tables,  18  feet  long 
by  9 to  10  feet  wide,  and  6 or  7 inches  thick,  and  weighing  about  20  tons  each ; 
at  the  end  of  each  is  a large  heavy  iron  roller,  and  along  the  edges  of  the  table 
are  “ trangs,”  or  small  bars  of  wrought  iron,  upon  which  the  roller  runs;  these 
trangs  are  of  various  thicknesses,  and  can  be  taken  off  as  thinner  or  thicker 
plates  are  required.  The  table  is  got  up  to  the  necessary  heat  to  receive  the 
boiling  metal  by  means  of  several  small  fires  in  the  grates  attached  underneath 
it.  We  will  suppose  now  all  is  ready  for  action  ; the  captain,  an  important  func- 
tionary in  the  glass-house,  is  at  his  post,  each  man  at  his  appointed  station,  no 
one  must  speak  but  the  man  in  authority ; the  table  is  carefully  wiped,  so  as  to 
be  quite  free  from  dust ; now  on  a convenient  low  carriage  comes  the  red-hot 
pot  of  white-hot  metal  fresh  from  the  furnace,  and  drawn  along  another  tram- 
road  by  three  men ; the  top  of  the  metal  is  now  carefully  skimmed,  so  as  to 
remove  any  particles  of  dust  or  droppings  from  the  top  of  the  furnaces,  and  the 
pot  itself  grasped  by  an  implement  for  the  purpose ; the  chain  of  a crane  is  now 
attached,  and  the  whole  is  hoisted  over  the  table,  and  on  the  word  of  command 
being  given  the  metal  is  poured  out  on  to  the  table  close  to  the  roller  mentioned 
before,  which  then,  by  means  of  a windlass  connected  with  the  opposite  end  of 
the  table,  is  made  to  move  over  and  press  down  into  one  level  and  beautiful 
sheet,  that  which,  only  a minute  before,  was  a mere  shapeless  mass.  After  being 
allowed  to  stand  about  a minute  and  a half  to  “set,”  it  is  pushed  off  the  table 
over  a moveable  wooden  platform  at  once  into  the  annealing  kilns,  where  it 
remains  seven  or  eight  days  to  gradually  cool : each  of  these  kilns  holds  four 
large  plates,  and  the  plates  themselves  are  180  to  210  inches  long  by  100  to  110 
inches  wide  when  cast.  As  soon  as  the  glass  is  ready  to  “draw  ” the  doors  of 
the  kiln  are  removed,  and  each  plate,  on  being  drawn  out,  is  “ squared,”  that  is, 
the  rough  borders  cut  off,  or  if  any  prominent  defect  presents  itself  the  plate  13 
cut  across  the  defect,  so  as  to  leave  the  good  glass  only,  and  such  as  is  fit  to 
send  through  the  other  processes,  the  next  of  w hich  is  grinding.  This  is  per- 
formed in  a spacious  lofty  room,  and  presents  a very  striking  appearance ; on 
entering  you  see  long  iron  arms  moving  about  in  many  directions  large  and 
heavy  frames,  or  “ runners ; ” attached  to  these  frames,  by  a strong  cement,  are 
plates  undergoing  the  same  grinding  as  the  plates,  fixed  with  the  same  cement, 
on  to  large  blocks  of  stone  immediately  underneath  the  moving  frames  or  run- 
ners ; thus  the  surface  of  one  plate  or  set  of  plates  is  grinding  that  of  the  other 
set;  coarse  sand  and  water  are  being  continually  thrown  upon  the  plates  by  boys 
stationed  for  that  purpose,  until  the  very  rough  surface  is  taken  off,  then  emery 
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and  water  are  used  until  a perfectly  flat  and  tolerably  smooth  surface  is  obtained  ; 
it  then  undergoes  what  is  called  the  smoothing  operation.  This  is  performed  by 
women,  of  whom  there  are  about  200  employed,  in  two  large  comfortable  and 
well-ventilated  rooms,  and  consists  in  rubbing  one  plate  over  the  other,  using 
water  and  emery,  gradually  increasing  the  fineness  of  the  latter  until  the  plates 
are  considered  sufficiently  smooth  for  polishing,  the  next  and  most  expensive 
operation  connected  with  plate  glass.  The  machinery  in  this  room  is  of  the 
most  beautiful  description,  and  demands  particular  attention.  The  plates  here 
are  fixed  on  frames  with  a fine  and  very  carefully  prepared  cement,  and  the 
polishing  is  effected  by  means  of  small  wooden  blocks,  covered  with  a soft  thick 
felt,  attached  to  a moveable  iron  beam  and  weighted ; this  beam  moves  across 
the  frames  or  benches  whilst  they  move  from  right  to  left  at  the  same  time,  thus 
causing  the  blocks  to  pass  over  a fresh  part  of  the  plate  or  plates  on  each  motion. 
The  polishing  powder  consists  of  Venetian  red  and  ochre,  and  is  mixed  well  with 
water,  and  thrown  on  to  the  plates  as  required  with  brushes.  The  superiority 
of  the  machinery  here  is  evinced  in  the  splendid  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the 
glass  after  being  “ stained,”  which  is  the  next  operation.  This  again  is  performed 
by  women,  who  carefully  remove  all  the  polishing  powder,  “block  ” and  clean  the 
plates  ready  to  be  sent  into  the  warehouse,  which  is  the  next  department  we 
come  to,  and  where,  as  soon  as  the  plates  are  brought,  they  are  carefully 
examined,  the  very  choicest  selected  out  for  mirrors  or  looking-glasses,  of  which 
this  company  supplies  a large  quantity  for  the  London  and  Manchester  markets, 
and  which  are  in  very  high  repute  in  consequence  of  the  fine  and  beautiful  finish 
as  well  as  the  decidedly  good  quality  of  the  glass.  Those  plates  not  to  be  sil- 
vered are  placed,  in  their  respective  sizes,  in  the  large  and  well-lighted  ware- 
house, to  be  cut  up  for  shop  fronts,  dwelling-house  windows,  warehouses,  & c.,  &c. 
Those  for  silvering  are  removed  at  once  to  the  silvering  room.  The  silvering 
operation  is  a very  simple  and  at  the  same  time  a very  interesting  one.  It  con- 
sists in  placing  on  a large  and  very  finely  grained  stone  table,  a sheet  of  tin-foil, 
and  rubbing  into  this  foil,  with  a block  covered  with  felt,  a portion  of  quicksilver, 
then  pouring  on  a large  quantity  more  of  quicksilver,  in  order  to  “ float  ” the 
plate  ; then  in  placing  all  over  the  top  of  the  glass  small  cast-iron  weights  about 
4 inches  square,  each  covered  at  the  bottom  with  thick  green  baize,  to  prevent 
the  plate  getting  scratched,  the  superfluous  silver  is  thus  pressed  out,  and  the 
foil  adheres  to  the  glass ; it  is  allowed  to  remain  with  the  weights  on  for  several 
hours,  and  can  then  be  removed  with  safety.  Immediately  contiguous  to  the 
warehouse  is  the  case  shed,  and  glass  in  all  sizes  and  quantities  may  be  seen 
being  packed  in  compact  strong  cases,  addressed,  and  loaded  on  to  railway  trucks 
in  the  warehouse,  about  to  be  despatched  to  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain. 
Besides  the  buildings  enumerated,  there  are  many  others  subservient  to  the 
manufacture.  Among  others  we  may  name  mixing  and  store  rooms  for  the  raw 
material ; sand-washing  rooms  ; pot,  clay,  and  brick  rooms ; emery-mill,  plaster- 
mill,  clay-mill;  ochre  and  plaster  of  Paris  ovens;  joiners’  shop,  smithy,  and 
large  gas-house  and  gasometer.  The  different  branches  of  the  trade  carried  on 
at  these  works  give  regular  employment  to  upwards  of  400  workpeople,  at  so 
fair  and  liberal  a rate  of  wages  as  enables  each  and  all  of  them  to  present  such 
an  appearance  of  health  and  comfort  as  is  rarely  met  with  in  large  works  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  The  low  price  at  which  plate  glass  is  now  sold  gives  it 
a decided  preference  over  other  descriptions  for  almost  all  purposes,  the  rough 
plate  glass  being  used  for  roofing  and  flooring  when  light  is  an  object,  and  for 
horticultural  purposes  where  its  great  strength  is  a security  against  breakage 
from  hail  storms.  There  are  two  other  extensive  plate  glass  works  near  St. 
Helen’s — the  London  and  Manchester,  and  Ravenhead.  There  are  also  several 
very  large  crown,  sheet,  and  flint  glass  works  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ; and  the 
various  processes,  though  different  in  their  nature,  are  quite  as  instructive  and 
interesting  as  those  already  described.  The  removal  in  1846  of  the  glass  duty 
has  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects,  both  to  the  manufacturers  and  the 
public.  The  progress  of  the  glass  manufacture  was  slow  until  the  establishment 
of  a process  of  manufacturing  soda  ash,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  made  in  this  country,  and  a contribution  to  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
The  first  works  were  established  by  Mr.  Muspratt,  but  they  can  now  be  counted 
by  the  dozen.  That  gentleman  had  the  honour  of  initiating  a manufacture  which 
gives  one  of  the  essentials  of  soap  and  other  articles  at  a cheaper  rate  than 
others.  Population  is  going  on,  however,  at  such  a rate  that  it  will  become  a 
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Helen’s.  St*  

Hants  

Bvde  

...Si 

Portsmouth. . .94 

L.  & S.  W 

104 

3676 

1948 

Helhoughton 

Norfolk 

East,  Rodham  8 

Fakenham 4 

E.  Counties 

139 

1637 

348 

Helland  

Cornwall  

Bodmin 

...24 

Plymouth  ...324 

S.  Devon  

2794 

2475 

252 

Hellesdou  

..pa 

Norfolk  ...  . 

Norwich 

....2 

Norwich 3 

E.  Union  

1164 

2013 

467 

Hellidon  

Northampton 

Daventry  . . 

....5 

Weedon 84 

L.  & N.  W 

78 

840 

439 

Hellifield 

W.  R.  York ... 

Settle 

54 

Hallifield 

Midland  

2224 

3381 

279 

Hellingly 

Sussex  

Hailsham 

...24 

Hailsham 2? 

L.  B.  & S.  C 

66? 

6015 

1761 

Helmdout  

..pa 

Northampton 

Towcester  , 

...74 

Brackley  5 

L.  & N.  W 

734 

3560 

603 

Helmingham 

..pa 

Suffolk  

Dehenham  . 

....4 

Claydon 74 

E.  Union  

804 

2438 

287 

Helmington 

Durham  

Bhn  Auckland  8 

Blip  Auckland  3 

Wear  Valley  

248| 

Helmington  Row  . 

,,.to 

Durham 

Durham  . . 

..  8 

Crook  2 

Wear  Valiev  

2534 

1244 

1182 

HelmsleyJ  

pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk 

..13 

Ampleforth  ...5 

N.  Eastern  

220 

44382 

3483 

Helmsley,  Gate.... 

N.  R.  York  ... 

York  

....6 

Gate  Helmsley 

N.  Eastern  

199 

520 

293 

Helmslev.  Over  . ... 

..na 

N.  R.  York  ... 

York  

....7 

Gate  Helmsley  1 

N.  Eastern  

200 

850 

78 

Helm  shore  

Lancaster  ... 

Burv  

..6f 

Helmshore  

E.  Lancashire 

2054 

Helperby 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk 

....7 

Brafferton  

N.  Eastern  

2094 

1900 

620 

Helperthorpe 

pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Sledmere  .. 

4 

Driffield  11 

N.  Eastern  1 

20341 

2620 

140 

Helen’s,  question  whether  potash  will  he  found  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  world.  There 

feT*  are  three  or  four  copper  smelting  works,  five  foundries,  three  for  brass  and  two 

for  iron,  together  with  some  manufactories  of  earthenware ; indeed,  the  whole 
town  may  be  described  as  one  vast  workshop,  in  which  by  the  skill  of  man 
rightly  applying  the  laws  of  nature,  the  coarsest  and  rudest  materials  are  trans- 
formed into  the  most  beautiful  and  serviceable  articles.  St.  Helen’s  has  two 
chapels  of  ease — St.  Mary’s,  in  Church-street,  and  St.  Thomas,  in  Westfield-street ; 
besides  numerous  chapels  belonging  co  the  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  Society  of  Friends,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

Inns,  Fleece,  Raven,  Wellington,  White  Hart.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  1st  Tues.  aft.  Easter  week, 
and  Sat.  immediately  following  Sep.  11.— Bankers,  Parr,  Lyon,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Curries  and  Co. 


* HELEN’S  (St.),  a pretty  village  built  round  a green  near  the  sea,  and  a 
parish  in  the  hundred  of  East  Medina  liberty,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  is  a small  modern  edifice ; the  old  one,  which 
had  been  encroached  on  by  the  sea,  was  taken  down,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  which  was  suffered  to  remain  as  a mark  for  seamen.  This  town  contains 
a bay  of  some  consequence  as  a rendezvous  for  the  royal  navy,  at  the  north  of 
The  Mixen-  which  is  a cluster  of  rocks  called  the  Mixen,  and  in  time  of  war  great  traffic  is 
rocks.  carried  on  with  shipping.  Here  is  a beautiful  mansion  called  the  Priory,  com- 
manding delightful  view's  of  the  Hampshire  and  Sussex  coasts,  and  occupying 
the  site  of  a priory  for  Cluniac  monks,  founded  about  the  year  1155. 


f HELMDON.  This  parish  was  formerly  famous  for  its  quarries,  which  pro- 
duce a fine  freestone,  called  after  the  name  of  the  village ; but  latterly  they  have 
only  been  worked  for  local  purposes.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  is  a 
Remarkable  stone  structure,  with  an  embattled  pinnacled  tower,  rebuilt  in  1823.  There  is  a 
yew-tree.  yew  tree  in  the  churchyard  of  remarkable  proportions  and  beauty,  measuring 
round  the  base  of  the  trunk  nearly  seven  yards. 


Ruins  of  an 

ancient 

castle. 


X HELMSLEY-UPON-THE-BLACK-MOOR,  a market-town,  parish,  and 
township,  in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hamble- 
don-hills,  near  the  river  Rye.  The  town  is  small,  but  well  built,  the  houses 
being,  for  the  most  part,  of  white  stone.  Here  are  the  ruins,  consisting  of  a 
lofty  tower  and  gateway,  surrounded  by  a double  moat,  of  a castle,  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Robert  de  Ross,  previously  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  It 
was  reduced  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  its  present  ruinous  condition.  Helmsley  is 
a very  ancient  British  towm,  where,  as  tradition  alleges,  the  Romans  met  with 
considerable  opposition.  In  remote  times  it  was  also  a place  where  the  Druids 
celebrated  their  mystic  rites,  of  which  sufficient  evidence  has  been  furnished  by 
some  interesting  relics  occasionally  discovered — particularly  a temple,  w hich  was 
found  almost  complete  not  many  years  since  on  Steadfast-hill,  about  eight  miles 
to  the  north.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Matthew  is  a handsome  structure,  with 
a tower  at  the  w'est  end.  The  interior  is  embellished  with  some  beautiful  screen- 
work,  and  has  an  hexagonal  font  of  an  early  English  character.  The  environs 
are  remarkably  pleasant.  Duncombe  Park,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Lord  Faver- 
sham,  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  about  two  miles  north-west  are  the  interest- 
ing ruins  of  Rivaulx  Abbey,  founded  in  1131  by  Walter  Espee,  and  possessed  of 
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inSta 
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.71 

Surfleet  121 

Gt.  Northern 

1191 

2600 

829 

Mkt.Deenine  31 

Helpstone  

Midland  

821 

1860 

697 

Helshv 

to 

Frodsham  . 

.2* 

Helsby  

Birk.  Lane.  & Ches. 

1851 

1261 

602 

Helsinarton  

Westmorland 

Kendal 

Oxenholme  ...4 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

254 

289 

T-Iul  Vwi  At  m f 

rinrnwal  1 

Penryn  

.91 

Plymouth  ...711 

S.  Devon  

3181 

291 

3355 

Helton  

Westmorland 

Penrith 

Clifton  31 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2831 

179 

J|  pmhli  nprtnn 

"na 

Norfolk 

Acle 

...4 

Brundall 3 

E.  Counties 

135 

739 

269 

Hemingbrough 

.pa 

na 

E.  R.  York 

Selby  

...4 

Cliff 1 

N.  Eastern  

1871 

10420 

2072 

TT  fimi  ngby 

Lincoln 

Horncastle  .. 

.31 

Horncastle  ...31 

Gt.  Northern 

1261 

2430 

407 

Hemingford- 

Abbotts  

.pa 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon 

31 

Huntingdon  31 

Gt.  Northern 

621 

2990 

544 

Huntingdon 

TTnntino'dnn 

4! 

St.  Tves  2 

Gt.  Northern 

661 

1610 

1258 

Hemingford-Grey 

TT  piTiin^tniiP 

P& 

nn 

Suffolk  . . 

Needhm  Mlct  41 

Claydon 31 

E.  Union  

761 

1444 

338 

Hemington  

.pa 

Somerset  

Frome  

Frome  61 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

121f 

3046 

444 

II  cTyiingfcGn 

to 

Leicester  

C.  Donington 

Kegworth  3 

Midland  

122f 

432 

TT  prflingtjoii 

pa 

Northampton 

Oundle 

.41 

Barnwell 3 

L.  & N.  W 

971 

1240 

175 

TT  pmley 

pa 

Suffolk  . . .. 

Woodbridge 

6^ 

Ipswich  9 

E.  Union  

77 

816 

63 

Hemlington 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Stokeslev  ... 

Stockton-on-T  5. 

N.  Eastern 

2521 

1097 

97 

Hemlington  Row 

.to 

Durham 

Rhn  Auoklnd  4s 

Beechburn  ...2 

Wear  Valley  

2521 

TT  p m p h nl  m p 

to 

E-  R.  York  ... 

Beverley  

.ii 

Httn  Crnswk  41 

N.  Eastern  

1931 

1320 

117 

HempnaUf  

pa 

Norfolk  

Bungay  

.71 

Flordon 31 

E.  Union  

1091 

3636 

1258 

ample  revenues.  A good  trade  formerly  existed  here  in  the  manufacture  of  Helmsley. 
linen  and  cotton  cloths  ; but  since  the  introduction  of  machinery  to  other  districts 
these  branches  have  become  nearly  extinct. 


Inns,  Black  Swan,  Crown,  Royal  Oak.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  May  19,  July  16,  Oct.  1,  2,  Nov.  5,  6, 
cattle,  sheep.— Bankers,  Branch  of  York  Union  Bank;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 

* HELSTON  is  built  on  the  side  of  a hill  sloping  towards  the  river  Cober, 
which,  from  a singular  operation  of  nature,  expands  itself  into  a large  lake  called 
the  Loo  Pool.  From  the  continual  rolling  of  the  waves  of  the  British  channel 
upon  the  shore,  an  immense  bank  of  sand  and  pebbles  is  formed,  which,  extend- 
ing itself  across  the  valley,  closes  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  and  occasions  the 
river  to  spread  its  waters  over  a space  of  nearly  seven  miles  in  circumference. 
The  town,  consisting  of  four  streets,  is  well  built  and  lighted  with  gas  ; in  the 
centre,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  streets,  stand  the  town-hall  and  market- 
house.  This  is  one  of  the  ancient  stannary  towns,  although  very  little  tin  is  now 
stamped  here,  and  the  old  coinage-hall  is  inhabited  as  a private  dwelling. 
Large  quantities  of  corn  are  brought  to  market  here,  and  vessels  take  in  their 
lading  at  a harbour  a short  distance  below  the  town.  Helston  has  received  no 
less  than  fourteen  charters  at  different  periods,  the  first  of  which  was  granted  by 
King  John.  It  is  now  governed  by  a corporation,  consisting  of  a mayor,  five 
aldermen,  a recorder,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  freemen.  The  market  and 
fairs  were  granted  by  Edward  III.,  who  at  the  same  time  confirmed  all  former 
privileges.  The  living  is  a curacy,  subordinate  to  the  vicarage  of  Wendron,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of  Exeter,  not  in  charge ; patronage 
with  Wendron  vicarage.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  a substantial 
building,  standing  on  an  elevated  spot  of  ground,  with  a fine  pinnacled  tower 
ninety  feet  high,  which  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  many  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, forming  a conspicuous  sea-mark.  Here  is  a chapel  belonging  to  a 
body  of  dissenters,  which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  an  old  priory  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Helston  possesses  also  a grammar-school,  originally 
endowed  with  £13.  6s.  8d.,  which  has  since  been  considerably  augmented.  A 
castle  formerly  existed  in  this  vicinity,  no  remains  of  which  are  now  visible.  A 
singular  custom  prevails  in  this  town,  called  Flora  Dance;  it  is  an  ancient  festi- 
val, supposed  to  be  from  the  Roman  Floralia,  and  is  held  on  the  8th  of  May, 
which  is  kept  as  a close  holiday,  a procession  proceeding  through  the  town 
accompanied  by  a musical  band  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  About  four  miles 
hence  was  a curious  rocking-stone,  but  it  was  thrown  down  by  the  governor  of 
Pendennis  Castle,  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  on  account  of  the  superstitious  adora- 
tion in  which  it  was  held  by  the  ignorant  of  the  neighbourhood.  Penrose  is  a 
fine  old  mansion,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  surrounded  by  finely 
wooded  grounds  and  an  extensive  tract  of  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery, 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  rocks  which  are  seen  abruptly  rising  from  the  margin 
of  the  lake. 


The  Loo 
Pool. 


Curious 
custom  of 
the  Flora 
Dance. 


Inn.  The  Angel  —Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  Sat.  bef.  Mid- Lent  Sun.,  Sat.  bef.  Palm  Sun.,  Whit-Mon., 
July  20,  Sep.  9,  Oct.  28,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  Sat.  bef.  Dec.  24*.— Bankers , Vivian,  Grylls,  and  Co.;  draw  on 
Dixon,  Brooks,  and  Dixon.  Helston  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Union  Bank  of  London. 

f HEMPNALL.  [Fairs,  Whit-Mon.,  Dec.  11 ; if  Sat.,  the  Mon.  aft. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Hempstead pa 

Hempstead pa 

Norfolk  

Essex 

Holt 2 

Thaxted  51 

Ryburgh 131 

Audley  End... 81 
Gloucester  ...11 
Norwich 181 

Berkhampstd  51 
Totnes  21 

Hempstead pa 

Hempstead pa 

Hempstead, 

Hemel* m.t  & pa 

Gloucester  ... 
Norfolk  

Herts  

Gloucester  ...ll 
N.  Walsham  ...9 

Berkhampstd.  5 
Totnes  2 

Hempston,  Little  ...pa 
Hempton  and 
Patch  way ti 

Devon  

Gloucester  ... 

Almondsbury  1 

Fakenham $ 

Deddington  11 
Norwich 191 

Bristol  71 

Hempton pa 

Hempton ham 

Norfolk  

Oxford 

Fakenham 1 

Aynho  31 

Hemsbv  na 

Norfolk 

Yarmouth  ...61 
Gainsboro’  ...71 

Cudworth  4 

Wellington  ...51 
Bristol  41 

Macclesfield  ...3 
Barton  Hill  ...4 
Craven  Arms  24 

Kilburn  4i 

Mold  2 

Hemswell pa  Lincoln 

Gainsboro’  ...71 

Pontefract 6 

Collumpton  81 
Bristol  3? 

Macclesfield  ...3 

N.  Malton 5 

Newtown 1$ 

Hampstead  ...31 
Mold  2 

Hemswortht  pa  W.  R.  York  ... 

Hemyock pa  Devon  

Henbury pa  Gloucester  ... 

Henbury-with- 

Pexhall to  Chester 

Henderskelf to  N.  R.  York  ... 

Hendidley  to  Montgomery 

HendonJ pa  Middlesex  ... 

Hendrebiffa  to  Flint  

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

E.  Counties 

1501 

1756 

338 

E.  Counties 

52 

3565 

827 

Gt.  Western  

1151 

251 

E.  Union  

' 132 

907 

194 

L.  & N.  W 

331 

7136 

7073 

S.  Devon  

225 

1270 

259 

Gt.  Western  

125f 

436 

E.  Counties 

140 

560 

477 

Gt.  Western  

831 

970 

333 

E.  Counties 

1521 

1785 

739 

Gt.  Northern 

163 

2S90 

436 

Midland  

1891 

4120 

997 

Gt.  Western  

1751 

5437 

1185 

Gt.  Western  

1221 

15409 

2525 

N.  Stafford  

168 

1400 

464 

N.  Eastern  

2061 

1620 

148 

Shrews.  & Herefd.... 

1991 

L.  & N.  W 

71 

8250 

3333 

Chester  & Holyhead 

1931 

326 

I 


i 


Straw- 
platting  the 
principal 
employ- 
ment. 


Modern  im- 
provements. 


* HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD,  with  the  townships  of  Boxmoor  and  Two  Waters, 
and  the  hamlets  of  Corner  Hall  and  Crouchfield,  is  a market  and  union-town  on 
the  river  Gade,  close  to  the  Grand  Junction  canal,  the  London  and  North 
Western  railway,  and  the  Aylesbury-road.  This  town  is  of  Saxon  origin.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book  as  Hamelamstede,  and  from  this  its  present  name 
is  no  doubt  derived.  The  principal  manufacture  is  straw  plat,  the  population 
being  principally  rural,  or  depending  on  the  market  and  neighbourhood;  there 
are,  however,  eleven  flour-mills  and  several  paper-mills  in  the  parish.  The 
government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a bailiff,  chosen  annually.  It  is  a polling- 
place  for  the  county,  and  has  a large  market  on  Thursday  morning,  when  a corn- 
market  is  held,  and  a straw-plat  market.  The  corn-market  is  very  considerable. 
On  the  Gade  are  numerous  paper-mills,  which  give  employment  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Hemel  Hempstead  and  its  dependent  towns  of  Boxmoor  and  Two  Waters. 
Straw-platting  on  a very  large  scale  is  also  a great  source  of  employment  for 
females.  Here  are  a brewery,  iron  foundry,  tannery,  and  lime-kilns.  Henry 
VIII.  incorporated  the  town.  In  1837  some  ancient  Roman  relics  were  found 
here.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hemel  Hempstead  is  very  agreeable. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a large  and  old  building,  with  a lofty  spire ; it  contains 
an  ancient  monumental  brass,  a.d.  1480,  an  organ,  and  some  fine  painted  glass. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  at  the  town-hall  on  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesday  in 
each  month.  Some  new  national  schools,  in  the  Gothic  style,  were  built  in 
1855.  There  are  also  two  endowed  schools.  In  the  schools  the  children  are 
taught  to  plat  straw.  The  West  Herts  County  Infirmary  is  at  Marlows,  south 
of  the  town,  and  w^as  erected  in  1830  by  the  late  Sir  John  Saunders  Sebright, 
bart.,  who  also  endowed  it  with  £100  per  annum,  and  in  1847  added  a donation 
of  £8,000  to  the  uses  of  the  establishment.  The  union  workhouse  will  accom- 
modate about  250  inmates.  Here  are  dissenting  meeting-houses  for  Baptists, 
Independents,  Wesleyans,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  some  medicinal  springs,  said  to  resemble  those  of  Chel- 
tenham. A new  town-hall  was  erected  here  in  1852.  Beneath  is  the  corn-market. 


Inns,  King’s  Arms,  Bell,  Swan— Market,  Thurs .—Fairs,  Holy  Thurs.,  Trinity  Thurs. ; last  Fri. 
in  June,  wool;  3rd  Mon.  in  Sep.,  hiring.— Bankers,  Smith  and  Co.;  draw  on  Curries  and  Co. 


Advantages 
of  a chan- 
cery suit. 


f HEMS  WORTH.  Archbishop  Holgate  was  born  here,  and  founded  a gram- 
mar-school in  1557,  and  also  an  hospital  for  ten  poor  men  and  the  same  number 
of  women,  who  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  sixty.  In  1816  a chancery  suit  restored 
the  master  of  the  school  and  the  pensioners  to  the  profits  of  the  estate,  of  which 
they  had  been  fraudulently  deprived  by  the  trustees,  and  by  this  means  they  rose 
to  a state  of  affluence,  enjoying  each  not  less  than  £100  per  annum.  In  1844  a 
national  school  was  established.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Helen  is  principally 
in  the  later  style  of  English  architecture,  with  decorated  windows  at  the 
east  end. 


X HENDON.  The  parish  church  of  Hendon  is  placed  on  an  elevated  spot,  and 
is  an  interesting  object  from  many  parts  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  building 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

...4 

Steventon  2 

Gt.  Western  

58f 

3099 

949 

Wantage  ... 

..3! 

Steventon  3 

Gt.  Western 

59 

1973 

335 

Hendredenny 

ham 

Glamorgan  ... 

Caerphilly  . 

..If 

Taff’s  Well  ...2f 

Taff  Vale  

179! 

556 

Hendre-Figiil 

to 

Flint  

Caerwys  .... 

..6! 

Mold  4! 

Chester  & Holyhead 

196 

Hendrehen  

to 

Montgomery 

Welshpool  . 

..3* 

Shrewsbury. ..21 

Shropshire  Union... 

176 

Heneglwys 

pa 

Anglesey  

Llangefni .... 

..2! 

Bodorgan 4! 

Chester  & Holyhead 

255f 

2062 

547 

Henfieldt 

pa 

Sussex  

Stevning  .... 

..4? 

Hassocks  Gte  6f 

L.  B.  & S.  C 

50? 

4491 

1664 

Henfynyw 

pa 

Cardigan  

Cardigan  .... 

,..21 

Carmarthen  30! 

S.  Wales  

275f 

2261 

890 

Hengoed  

ham 

Glamorgan  ... 

Gelligaer  .... 

,..1* 

Newbridge 4 

Monmouthshire 

174 

575 

Hengoed 

ham 

Carmarthen... 

Llanellv 

..n 

Llanelly  l! 

S.  Wales  

226! 

1776 

H engrave 

pa 

Suffolk  

Burv  St.  Edm.  3 

Bury  St.  Edm.  3 

E.  Counties 

89 

1044 

240 

Henham 

ham 

Suffolk  

Halesworth . 

..5! 

Halesworth  ...5! 

E.  Counties 

16l! 

1752 

101 

Henha.m  

pa 

Essex 

Tliaxted  ...  . 

..  5 

Elsenham  2 

E.  Counties 

39! 

2958 

911 

Henheads  

to 

Lancaster 

Haslingden  , 

,..2! 

Haslingden  ...2! 

E.  Lancashire 

209f 

360 

160 

Henhull  

to 

Chester 

Nantwich  .. 

....2 

Nantwich  3 

L.  &N.W 

164 

494 

110 

Henlev 

na 

Suffolk  

Ipswich 

..4! 

Claydon 2f 

E.  Union  

75f 

1232 

326 

Henley-in- Ardent...  to 

Warwick  

Warwick 

9 

Hatton  6! 

Gt.  Western  

118| 

1143 

is  composed  of  stone  and  brick,  and  appears  to  have  been  erected  at  different 
periods,  from  which  circumstance  it  loses  all  pretensions  to  consistency  of  design, 
while,  perhaps,  as  a rural  structure,  it  acquires  from  the  same  cause  an  accession 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  picturesque  of  architecture.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
square  tower  of  stone,  with  embattled  parapets,  evidently  the  most  ancient  part 
of  the  fabric.  The  greater  portion  of  the  church  was  probably  erected  late  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  interior  comprises  a double  chancel,  nave,  and  north 
and  south  aisles,  the  latter  portions  being  divided  by  broad  pointed  arches. 
There  are  several  monuments  of  rich  design  against  the  interior  walls  of  the 
church.  The  font  is  square,  and,  from  its  large  dimensions,  was  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  entire  immersion  of  the  infant  baptised.  On  each  of  the  sides  are 
ranges  of  plain  columns,  sustaining  round-headed  interlaced  arches.  The  font  is 
a pleasing  relic  of  early  Norman  workmanship;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  time  since  it  was  disfigured  by  a coating  of  paint,  to  represent  the  wainscot 
colour  of  the  neighbouring  pews.  In  the  churchyard  are  some  singular  epitaphs. 
A handsome  new  church  for  the  Congregationalists,  or  Independents,  was  erected 
here  in  June,  1855.  It  stands  on  the  high  road,  occupying  a high  position  of 
rising  ground. 


Hendon. 


Early  Nor- 
man font. 


* HENDRED  (East).  This  place  was  formerly  one  of  the  seats  of  the  cloth 
manufacture.  The  stewardship  of  one  of  the  manors  in  this  parish  is  a nominal 
office,  in  the  gift  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  is  one  of  the  places 
which  may  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  vacating  a seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  is  at  East  Hendred  an  ancient  chapel,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  monks  of  Sheen,  to  whom  the  manor  just  referred  to  belonged : 
this  chapel  now  forms  two  tenements.  West,  or  Little  Hendred,  is  about  one 
mile  nearer  Wantage.  A manor  in  this  parish  was  anciently  held  in  grand  ser- 
jeantry  by  the  service  of  buying  the  king’s  ale.  At  East  Ginge,  about  a mile 
farther  to  the  left,  is  the  source  of  a stream,  which  falls  into  the  Thames  near 
Monkey  Island ; and  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a mile  from  East  Ginge,  in 
the  same  direction,  we  come  upon  a branch  of  the  old  Ickleton-street. 


Curious 
tenure  of  a 
manor. 


f HENFIELD.  [Fair,  May  4,  cattle. 


J HENLEY-IN-ARDEN,  so  named  from  its  being  situated  in  the  ancient  forest  The  ancient 
of  Arden,  is  a chapelry  and  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Wootton-Waven,  and^||y0f 
in  the  division  of  Henley,  in  the  hundred  of  Barlichway.  It  is  situated  at  the  r GU’ 
bottom  of  a steep  hill,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Arrow*,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Allen.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  about  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  in  length,  which  contains  a few  good  modern  houses,  and  many  ancient  irre- 
gularly built  ones,  but  its  general  appearance  is  clean,  and  its  situation  very 
pleasant;  the  land  around  is  fertile,  and  in  a good  state  of  agriculture,  rather 
hilly,  and  finely  wooded.  The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a court  occasionally,  and 
a petty  sessions  is  held  every  Monday.  The  municipal  government  of  the  town 
is  vested  in  a high  and  low  bailiff,  and  two  constables.  The  places  of  worship 
are  the  church  and  Baptist  meeting-house ; the  living  of  the  former  is  a curacy, 
in  the  appointment  of  the  householders.  The  charitable  institutions  are  a free- 
school  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  Randal’s  charity,  for  apprenticing 
four  poor  boys.  The  principal  manufactories  of  this  town  are  nails  and  needles. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station 

Railway. 

| Dist. 
\Loncl. 
\pr  Rl 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Henley-on- 

Thames* *  ...m.t&na 

Oxford  

Twvford  ...  5 if 

Gt.  Western  

36 

1737 

3733 

Pembroke 

Narberth  . 2 

Narberth  Rd.  2 

S.  Wales  

2664 

2604 

38 

Henllan  

Cardigan  

Newc.  Emlyn  3 
Denbigh 2 

Carmarthen  15? 

S.  Wales  

387 

117 

Henllan  

...vil 

Denbigh  

Rhyl  94 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2174 

14283 

2491 

Henllan-Amgood 

...pa 

Carmarthen... 

Narberth  S 

Whitland  4 

S.  Wales  

262f 

3651 

439 

Henllis 

....pa 

Monmouth  ... 

Newport  4 

Newport  ..  4 

S.  Wales  

1624 

210| 

2622 

265 

Henllys 

Cardigan  

Llanfihangel  1? 

Shrewsbury  55f 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

5141 

459 

Henlovv 

Bedford 

Shefford  24 

A rlsev i 

Gt.  Northern 

38 

2450 

970 

Hennock 

....pa 

Devon  . 

Chudleigh  3 

Exeter  ...10-1 

S.  Devon  ... 

2144 

1604 

3469 

894 

Hennor 

Hereford  

Leominster  ...34 

Leominster  ...3? 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

Henny,  Great 

Essex  

Sudbury 3 

Bures 4? 

E.  Union  

574 

1120 

427 

Henny,  Little 

Essex 

Sudbury 2 

Bures  3x 

E.  Union  

564 

276 

410 

99 

Henry’s  Moat 

Pembroke 

Newport 9 

Clarbeston  R.  54 
Hensall  4 

S.  Wa.lps  

3166 

323 

Hen  sail 

W.  R.  York... 

Snaith  34 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

177 

1150 

252 

Henshaw 

Northumb.  ... 

Haltwhistle  ...3 

Bardon  Mill  ...1 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

311 

11255 

615 

Hensingham 

chap 

Cumberland 

Whitehaven  ...1 

Whitehaven  ...1 

Whitehaven  June... 

311 

956 

1336 

Hensington 

ham 

Oxford  

Woodstock  

Woodstock  R 2? 
Beeoles  f> 

Gt.  Western  

734 

340 

236 

Henstead  

Suffolk  

Lowestoft  ....  64 

E.  Counties  

1554 

1884 

1918 

559 

Henstridge 

....pa 

Somerset  

Stalbridge  ...14 

Yeovil  ..12 

Brist.  & Exeter 

4252 

1136 

Henthorn  

.ham 

Lancaster  ... 

Clitheroe  24 

Clitheroe  2? 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2264 

Hentland  

Hereford  

Ross  4? 

Ross  4? 

Herefd.  Ross.  & Glos. 

1364 

2905 

643 

Henton  

Oxford  

Princes  Risbr  3 4 

Wycombe  ...9f 

Gt.  Western  

434 

240 

In  the  market-place  is  an  ancient  cross,  in  tolerable  preservation.  Henley  is 
said  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Evesham.  Here  is  an  old-established  private  lunatic  asylum.  Overlooking  the 
town,  and  situated  in  the  parish  of  Beaudesert,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle, 
which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Montforts.  The  Stratford-on-Avon  and 
Birmingham  canal  runs  through  the  parish,  with  an  aqueduct  over  the  Birming- 
ham and  Stratford  turnpike  road. 

Inn,  White  Swan. — Market,  Mon. — Fairs,  March  25,  Tues.  in  Whit,  week,  July  21,  Oct  29,  and 
a statute  fair  Oct.  11.— Bankers,  Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster  Banking  Company;  draw  on 
Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 

* HENLEY-UPON-THAMES,  a town  in  the  hundred  of  Binfield,  but  having 
a separate  jurisdiction,  situated  at  the  base  of  a cluster  of  hills  on  the  river 
Thames,  over  which  there  is  a fine  stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  forming  the 
approach  to  the  town.  It  wras  erected  in  1786,  at  an  expense  of  £10,000,  and 
links  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Berks.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
spacious  and  well  built;  the  town-hall,  erected  in  1796,  is  a neat  building,  having 
a piazza,  which  is  used  as  a market-house.  Henley  is  a place  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  from  the  discovery  of  ancient  relics  it  is  supposed  once  to  have 
been  a Roman  station,  although  it  has  at  present  little  appearance  of  antiquity, 
as  the  houses  have  been  chiefly  rebuilt  at  a recent  period.  It  formerly  sent 
members  to  Parliament,  and  is  now  a corporate  town,  governed  by  a mayor,  ten 
aldermen,  sixteen  burgesses,  a high  stew  ard,  and  a recorder.  The  charter  of 
incorporation  was  granted  in  1722.  The  chief  trade  consists  in  corn,  flour,  malt, 
and  beech-wood,  which  is  sent  to  the  metropolis  by  w ater  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. The  neighbourhood  produces  pyrites,  and  a black  flint  used  in  making 
glass.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  stands  near  the  bridge,  and  is  a hand- 
some Gothic  structure,  wfith  a lofty  tow'er,  having  four  octagonal  turrets,  which 
surmount  the  battlements.  In  the  chancel  is  a monument  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
Periam,  the  benefactress  to  Baliol  College.  In  the  churchyard  lie  the  remains  of 
Richard  Jennings,  who  was  the  master  builder  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The 
church  underwent  a complete  restoration  in  1854.  A newr  district  church  has 
been  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Henley  has  twro  free-schools,  founded  by  James  I.  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Periam, 
and  alms-houses  for  twenty  poor  persons,  founded  by  John  Longland,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  w as  confessor  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  a native  of  this  town.  William 
Lenthal,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  celebrated  in  the  civil  commotions  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  also  born  here.  The  environs  of  Henley-on-Thames 
are  very  beautiful.  Henley-park  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  embraces  a 
beautiful  viewr  of  hill,  vale,  w ood,  and  water,  and  several  handsome  country 
mansions,  most  of  w hich  command  an  excellent  view  of  the  Thames  and  sur- 
rounding country.  The  scenery  along  the  river  and  in  the  vicinity,  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  &c.,  all  tend  to  enliven  the  scene.  Henley- first  came  prominently 
into  aquatic  notice  by  the  Oxonians  and  Cantabs  rowing  their  first  match  over 
its  expansive  waters  in  1829.  Stimulated  by  the  vast  number  of  persons  who 


Henley- 

in-Ardex. 


Site  of 
ancient 
castle. 


Bridge 
linking 
Oxford  and 
Berks. 


Master 
builder  of 
St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral 
buried  here. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Raihcay. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

) 

Pop. 

JTpiv^AO^  ---  ti 

Rerks 

Cumnor  

Oxford  41 

Gt.  Western  

671 

3101 

40 

TTftpp)ft  ...to 

Nor  thumb.  ... 

Rothbury  ..., 

...5 

IV1  orpeth  19 

N.  Eastern  

3874 

62 

Hepple  Demesne  ...to 
Hepseotfc,  or  Leip- 

Northumb.  ... 

Rothbury  .... 

...5 

Morpeth  19 

N.  Eastern  

3101 

1534 

26 

seott  to 

Northumb.  ... 

Morpeth  

ll 

Morpeth  11 
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assembled  to  witness  this,  the  first  match  between  the  universities,  which  wras 
rowed  over  that  beautiful  reach  of  water  between  the  Island  and  the  bridge,  and 
which  has  truly  been  surnamed  “ the  Aquatic  Derby  Course,”  it  entered  into 
the  minds  of  a few  enterprising  individuals  that  an  annual  regatta  at  Henley 
would  be  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  town,  and  advantageous  to  the 
sport;  but  ten  years  elapsed  before  it  was  again  openly  spoken  of,  when  the  late 
Mr.  Nash,  an  influential  inhabitant,  submitted  his  long  thouglit-of  plans  to  a 
large  meeting  of  aquatic  amateurs  and  others,  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  meet 
with  the  encouragement  he  had  anticipated.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he 
applied  to  the  universities,  and  to  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  a committee  having  been  formed  to  carry  out  the  arrangements, 
a number  of  valuable  challenge  cups  was  purchased,  and  the  first  regatta  fixed 
to  come  off  on  June  14,  1839,  since  which  time  it  has  taken  place  every  year 
with  varied  success.  There  are  a large  silk-mill  and  five  breweries  in  the  town. 
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Inns,  Bell,  White  Hart. — Market,  Thurs. — Fairs,  March  7,  Holy  Thurs. ; Thurs.  aft.  Trin.  Sun. 
and  Thurs.  aft.  Sep.  21,  a pleasure  and  statute  fair. — Bankers,  Branch  of  Beading  Bank ; draw  on 
Williams  and  Co. 


* HEPTONSTALL.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  ancient  village  the  cotton 
manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  and  there  are  some  worsted 
factories.  A grammar-school  was  founded  and  endowed  in  the  chapelry  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Greenwood;  the  pupils  are  instructed 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 


Seat  of  the 
cotton 
manufac- 
ture. 


Fairs,  Easter  Mon.,  Old  Michaelmas  day,  cattle,  pedlery. 

f HEREFORD,  an  inland  county,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Shropshire,  on  I 
the  east  by  Worcester,  on  the  south  by  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Mon-| 
mouth,  from  the  latter  of  w'hich  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Munnow,  and  oni 
the  w'est  by  the  counties  of  Brecknock  and  Radnor.  It  is  separated  from  Wor-j 
cestershire  by  the  Malvern  ridge,  whilst  the  Black  mountains  separate  it  fromj 
Wales.  It  formed  a part  of  the  territories  of  the  Silures,  a numerous  and  powrer-  Ancient 
ful  tribe  of  ancient  Britons,  whose  chief  or  king,  Caractacus,  long  withstood  the  hi-story. 
Romans  when  they  invaded  this  country.  The  outline  of  this  county  is  nearly 
circular,  but  varied  by  irregularities  and  indentations.  The  land  in  general  is 
rich  and  fruitful,  and  the  face  of  the  country  picturesque  and  romantic;  the 
agricultural  plantations,  consisting  principally  of  hop-grounds  and  orchards,  con- 
tributing much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  especially  during  the  vernal  season. 

The  general  soil  is  a mixture  of  marl  and  clay,  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  orchard  and  timber  trees.  Oaks  are  termed  “ the  weeds  of  Here- 
fordshire.” The  fine  rivers  by  which  Hereford  is  watered  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  chief  causes  of  its  fertility  and  pleasantness.  Of  these  the  Wye 
claims  pre-eminence ; entering  the  county  at  its  western  border,  it  flows  east- 
ward to  Hereford,  a little  beyond  which  city  it  takes  a southern  direction,  and 
after  a meandering  course,  passing  Ross,  it  reaches  the  boundary  of  Gloucester- 
shire, and  then  bending  westward  divides  the  tw'o  counties  iii  its  w ay  to  Mon- 
mouth. The  romantic  beauties  of  the  Wye,  which  runs  in  a deep  channel 
between  lofty  rocks  clothed  with  hanging  w oods,  and  at  intervals  crowned  w ith 
antique  ruins  of  castellated  and  monastic  buildings,  have  furnished  many  sub- 
jects for  the  poet  and  the  painter,  and  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  notice  of  the 
traveller.  The  Lug  rises  in  the  north-west , in  the  county  of  Radnor,  and  after 
crossing  great  part  of  this  county,  and  receiving  many  tributary  streams,  it  joins 
the  Wye  belowr  Hereford,  and  influences  by  its  current  the  future  course  of  that 
river.  The  Munnow  springs  from  the  Hatterel  hills  in  the  south-eastern  dis- 
trict. and  after  uniting  with  the  Doyer,  flowing  out  of  a valley,  from  its  fertility 
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named  the  Golden  Yale,  it  borders  the  county  till  its  junction  with  the  Wye  at 
Monmouth.  Among  the  rivers  of  minor  importance  are  the  Terne,  Frome, 
Lodon,  Wadel,  and  Arrow.  The  grand  products  are  cider,  perry,  and  wool.  The 
apples  used  in  making  cider  grow  in  greater  abundance  here  than  in  any  other 
county,  being  plentiful  even  in  the  hedge-rows.  There  are  various  sorts,  yielding 
liquors  of  different  strength  and  flavour ; the  most  noted  are  the  red-streak,  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  county ; and  the  stire-apple,  which  produces  cider  which  is 
strong  and  well  adapted  for  keeping.  Hops  are  much  cultivated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  and  especially  around  Leominster.  The  grain  here  is  not 
inferior  to  other  products ; the  wheat  grown  in  the  vales,  and  the  barley  in  the 
high  grounds,  being  reckoned  as  good  as  any  in  England.  The  Herefordshire 
sheep  are  a peculiar  breed  of  a small  size,  affording  a very  fine  silky  wool, 
approaching  in  quality  to  the  Spanish.  The  quantity  shorn  from  each  of  this 
breed  does  not  average  more  than  two  pounds.  Leominster  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  wool,  as  well  as  the  district  called  Irchinfield,  near  Ross.  This 
county  is  not  much  distinguished  for  manufactures,  in  consequence  of  the  supe- 
rior advantages  arising  from  agriculture.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  and  the 
salmon  taken  in  the  Wye  is  peculiarly  excellent,  though  it  is  doubtless  a popu- 
lar mistake  that  it  differs  from  other  fish  of  the  same  species,  in  being  always  in 
season.  The  market-towns  are  Bromyard,  Kington,  Ledbury,  Pembridge,  and 
Ross.  The  canals  are  the  Ledbury  and  Gloucester  canal,  and  the  Leominster 
and  Tenbury  canal.  By  means  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  railway  and 
the  Newport  and  Abergavenny  railway,  a great  north  and  south  line  from  Liver- 
pool to  South  Wales  and  Bristol  is  opened,  and  by  the  road  through  Gloucester 
a communication  from  Wales  to  the  metropolis  and  the  east.  Herefordshire  is 
in  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  returns  three  members  to  Parliament.  Hereford  and 
Leominster  return  two  members  each. 

* HEREFORD,  an  ancient  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  county.  It  stands 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  on  low  ground,  and  is  bordered  on  the 
southern  side  by  the  river  Wye.  The  name,  which  is  of  Saxon  derivation, 
signifies  a ford  for  an  army,  and  was  given  to  this  place  in  consequence  of  the 
passage  here  over  the  Wye.  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  held  his  court  here,  and,  in 
749,  he  invited  hither  Ethelbert,  the  King  of  the  East  Angles,  having  promised 
to  give  that  prince  his  daughter  in  marriage ; instead  of  w hich,  he  caused  his 
royal  guest  to  be  assassinated,  and  united  East  Anglia  to  his  own  dominions. 
According  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  he  endeavoured  to  atone  for  this  act  of 
perfidious  cruelty  by  procuring  the  canonization  of  Ethelbert,  and  dedicating  to 
him  a church  which  he  had  erected,  now  the  cathedral  of  Hereford.  In  1055 
this  city  was  attacked  and  burnt  by  the  Welsh  Britons;  but  it  was  rebuilt  and 
fortified,  a large  and  strong  castle  being  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror.  In 
the  war  between  the  Empress  Maud  and  King  Stephen,  this  castle  was  garrisoned 
by  the  partisans  of  the  empress,  when  the  king  in  person  laid  siege  to  it,  and 
obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender.  During  the  subsequent  conquests  between 
Henry  III.  and  the  barons,  and  the  disputes  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  Hereford  was  repeatedly  the  seat  of  hostilities,  in  which  the  castle 
was  much  injured.  The  city  was  twice  besieged  during  the  civil  war  under 
Charles  I.,  for  whom  it  was  garrisoned.  On  the  first  occasion,  in  1643,  it  was 
given  up  almost  on  the  first  summons ; but  the  Parliamentary  party  neglecting 
to  keep  possession  of  it,  the  Royalists  again  put  the  place  in  a state  of  defence, 
and  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Barnabas  Scudamore,  in  July  and  August, 
1645,  it  held  out  for  several  weeks  against  the  assaults  of  a Scottish  army, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Leven,  who  was  at  length  forced  to  raise  the  siege ; and 
it  was  one  of  the  last  places  that  surrendered  to  the  Parliament  when  the  royal 
cause  became  entirely  hopeless.  The  city  was  anciently  surrounded  by  a wall, 
with  six  gates,  and  fifteen  watch  towers ; but  these,  as  well  as  the  castle,  have 
been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  keep  having  been  levelled  no  part  of  the  walls 
is  remaining ; but  the  site  of  those  which  enclosed  the  larger  ward  is  now  con- 
verted into  a public  walk,  which  is  deservedly  admired.  Hereford  is  governed 
by  a corporation  consisting  of  a mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors. 
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The  mayor  and  aldermen  are  justices  of  the  peace,  having  power  to  hold  courts 
for  session  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  causes  within  the  city.  Here,  also, 
are  held  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  for  the  county.  This  city  has  sent 
members  to  Parliament  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  bishopric  of 
Hereford  was  founded  about  680,  and  has  been  governed  by  a succession  of 
prelates,  among  whom  were  Edward  Fox,  almoner  to  Henry  VIII.,  Francis 
Godwin,  historian  of  the  English  hierarchy,  and  the  learned  Dr.  Benjamin 
Hoadley.  The  other  members  of  the  cathedral  church  are  a dean,  two  arch- 
deacons, six  residentiary  canons,  among  whom  is  the  dean,  a chancellor  of  the 
diocese,  a chancellor  of  the  cathedral,  a treasurer,  a precentor,  twenty-eight 
prebendaries,  a chapter-clerk,  and  twelve  vicars  choral,  with  other  officers.  The 
cathedral  church  is  a cruciform  building,  with  a small  transept  towards  the  east 
and  a chapel;  the  north  porch  has  been  greatly  admired.  In  1786  the  great 
western  tower  fell  down,  crushing  the  w est  front  and  a considerable  part  of  the 
adjoining  nave.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  at  the  expense  of  nearly 
£20,000,  a sum  quite  inadequate  to  the  restoration  of  the  fabric  in  a style  cor- 
responding with  its  original  architecture.  The  north  end  of  the  greater  transept, 
called  St.  Catherine’s  aisle,  is  now  used  as  the  parochial  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  The  chapel  of  our  Lady,  which  forms  the  eastern  termination,  is  now 
used  as  the  library,  and  contains  a valuable  collection  of  ecclesiastical  works, 
and  a curious  and  very  ancient  map  of  the  world.  Among  the  sepulchral 
memorials  that  remain,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  to  the  memory  of  the 
Bishop  Cantelupe,  who  died  in  the  year  1282,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
Englishman  who  obtained  the  honour  of  canonization,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1310.  Matthew  of  Westminster  relates  that  163  miracles  were  performed 
at  this  tomb  in  a very  short  period.  The  bishop’s  palace,  an  ancient  building,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Wye.  The  gardens  are 
very  extensive.  All  Saints’  Church,  at  the  top  of  Eign-street,  is  an  interesting 
edifice,  writh  a lofty  tower  surmounted  by  a lofty  spire.  In  the  interior  are 
several  ancient  stalls,  supposed  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  brethren  of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Anthony  in  Vienna,  and  to  whom  this  church  was  given  by 
Henry  III.  St.  Martin’s  is  situated  on  the  Ross  road;  it  is  a neat  cruciform 
structure,  erected  in  1845,  and  has  a handsome  and  lofty  spire.  St.  Nicholas’s 
Church,  at  the  foot  of  Victoria-street,  was  opened  in  1842,  and  St.  Peter’s 
situated  in  St.  Owen’s-street,  was  founded  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest  by 
Walter  de  Lacy,  who  attended  the  Conqueror  to  England.  The  church  was 
repaired  in  1793.  The  shire-hall,  in  St.  Owen’s-street,  erected  in  1817,  is  a fine 
building,  after  a design  by  Smirke.  The  county-hall  is  very  spacious  and  lofty. 
The  old  town-hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  High-street,  is  composed  principally  of 
wood.  Beneath  the  hall  are  held  the  markets  for  grain  and  vegetables.  The 
county  gaol,  in  the  Commercial-road,  is  very  extensive,  and  cost  £18,000.  The 
guildhall  is  situate  in  Widemarsh-street,  and  is  applied  chiefly  to  civic  purposes 
A triennial  meeting  is  held  in  the  town  of  the  three  choirs  of  Hereford,  Worces- 
ter, and  Gloucester,  for  the  performance  of  oratorios,  and  the  profits  are  appro- 
priated to  charitable  purposes.  About  £30,000  have  been  spent  upon  the  resto- 
ration of  the  cathedral.  Hereford  contains  six  parishes,  the  benefices  of  all 
which  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Hereford.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Methodists,  and  Quakers ; and  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel.  The  college  school  is  an  endowed  grammar-school,  founded  or  augmented 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  shares  with  the  schools  of  Manchester  and  Marlborough 
in  the  presentation  to  fifteen  scholarships  at  Brazennose  College,  Oxford,  of  £17 
per  annum  each,  and  presents,  in  preference  to  any  other  school  or  seminary,  to 
fifteen  scholarships  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  of  from  £19  to  £26  per 
annum.  There  is  also  a charity-school  for  fifty  boys  and  thirty  girls,  with  some 
endowment,  but  chiefly  supported  by  subscription.  Among  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions are  Coningsby ’s  Hospital,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Coningsby,  in  1614,  for 
a chaplain,  master,  and  ten  servitors,  who  have  all  pensions  or  salaries ; St. 
Giles’s  Hospital,  for  five  poor  men;  Trinity  Hospital;  and  Lazarus’s  Hospital, 
besides  some  others.  This  city  has  several  good  streets,  which  are  broad  and 
well  paved,  with  many  others  of  an  inferior  description.  Great  improvements 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  half  century;  the  buildings  in  general  are 
handsome ; and  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  especially  near  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  is 
extremely  pleasant.  The  manufactures  here  are  those  of  gloves,  formerly 
carried  on  to  a great  extent,  flannels,  and  hats ; several  attempts  have  been 
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made  to  introduce  the  woollen  trade,  but  without  success.  Cider,  hops,  and 
tanner’s  bark  are  the  grand  articles  of  commerce ; and  the  Wye  being  navigable 
here  for  barges  of  considerable  burden,  coal  and  other  articles  are  brought  from 
the  Forest  of  Dean.  Hereford  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Breton,  who  became 
bishop  of  this  see,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a “ Treatise  on 
the  Laws  of  England,”  in  the  reign  of  Henry  TIL;  of  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible ; David  Garrick,  the  celebrated 
actor,  in  1716,  whose  father,  a French  refugee,  had  a lieutenant’s  commission  in  a 
regiment  of  horse  then  quartered  in  this  city,  but  his  general  residence  was 
Lichfield;  John  Guillum,  the  celebrated  herald,  in  1565;  John  Davies,  the 
celebrated  penman,  and  writing-master  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
James  I ; his  characters  were  so  small  as  to  require  a magnifying  glass  to  read 
them,  and  so  correct  that  it  required  time  to  decide  whether  they  were  written 
or  printed;  James  Cornwell,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  memorable  engagement  off 
Toulon  in  1743-4  ; his  monument  is  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; and  of  the  famous 
Nell  Gwynne,  an  actress,  who  became  the  mistress  of  Charles  II.  Eleanor 
Gwynne  was  born  in  an  humble  dwelling  in  Pipe-lane,  but,  becoming  an  inhabi- 
tant of  London,  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  a fruiterer,  and  thus  appeared  in 
the  lobby  of  a theatre.  Subsequently  introduced  upon  the  stage,  she  became  a 
general  favourite.  Charles  II.,  captivated  by  her  vivacity  and  humour,  made 
her  a partner  of  his  bed.  She  did  not,  however,  immediately  quit  the  theatre, 
but  still  continued  to  display  her  talents  in  the  airy,  fantastic,  and  sprightly 
effusions  of  the  comic  muse.  “ At  this  period,  1670,  she  was  delivered  of  a son, 
who  was  afterwards  created  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s ; and  her  grandson  attained  the 
honours  of  prelacy,  and  became  the  proprietor  of  that  very  episcopal  palace 
which  almost  adjoined  the  humble  cot  where  his  maternal  ancestor  first  drew 
her  breath.  She  displayed  great  liberality,  and  obtained  considerable  popular 
approbation.  Her  errors  have  vanished  in  the  blaze  of  her  munificence ; and  her 
generosity  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  Chelsea  Hospital  will  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  her  name  to  the  latest  ages ; the  idea  of  that  admirable  institu- 
tion is  said  to  have  originated  with  her.  She  died  in  Pall-mall,  in  1691.  This 
city  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  family  of  Devereux. 


Inns,  New  Inn,  Mitre,  City  Arms,  Green  Dragon,  Greyhound,  Spread  Eagle,  Kerry  Arms,  Black 
Swa n.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— Fairs,  Tues.  aft.  Eeb.  2,  Easter  Wed.,  May  19,  July  1,  Oct.  20,  and  a 
great  market  following  St.  Andrew’s  day. — Bankers,  Hereford  City  and  County  Bank ; draw  on 
Lubbock  and  Co.  Old  Bank  ; draw  on  Barclay  and  Co.  Branch  of  National  Provincial;  draw  on 
Spooner  and  Co.  Herefordshire  Banking  Company;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster.— News- 
papers, Herefordshire  Journal  (conservative),  Wed.;  Hereford  Times  (liberal).  Sat. 

* HEREFORD  (Little).  The  old  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  here  is  a 
curious  rubble-stone  building,  in  the  mixed  style,  and  was  handsomely  restored 
in  1852.  Dirty  Middleton  is  the  characteristic  name  of  a hamlet  about  one  mile 
from  the  church. 


t HERNE  BAY,  so  named  from  the  old  village  of  Herne,  about  a mile  and  a 
half  distant,  which  was  thus  called  from  the  number  of  herons  frequenting  the 
coast  at  this  point,  was  not  twenty  years  ago  more  than  a scanty  collection  of 
houses,  irregularly  built  along  the  beach.  It  has  now  become  a fashionable  and 
somewhat  populous  watering-place,  with  long  lines  of  streets  stretching  out  in 
Elegant  pier  every  direction.  In  1831  a pier  from  one  of  Telford’s  designs  was  commenced, 
designed  by  an(j  now  presents  an  elegant  and  substantial  structure,  extending  3,640  feet  over 
ie  or  ' the  sands  and  sea.  At  the  extremity  are  commodious  flights  of  steps  for  the 
convenience  of  small  vessels  and  passengers  landing  at  low  water,  and  a fine 
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parade,  sixty  feet  in  width  and  upwards  of  a mile  in  length,  has  been  formed  on  Herne 
the  adjoining  shore.  The  air  is  very  bleak  but  invigorating,  and  the  sea  purer,  BAT‘ 
it  is  considered,  than  at  Margate.  A considerable  portion  of  the  adjacent  land, 
and  the  very  site  of  the  town  itself,  were  anciently  covered  by  the  waves,  con- 
stituting the  estuary  which  admitted  the  passage  of  the  largest  vessels,  and 
divided  the  Isle  of  Thanet  from  the  main  land.  Mrs.  Thwaites,  the  widow  of  a Mrs. 
wealthy  London  merchant,  has  proved  a munificent  benefactress  to  the  town,l-^^^|® 
for,  in  addition  to  having  built  and  endowed  two  large  charity  schools,  she  has  factress  to* 
caused  to  be  constructed  also  a clock  tower,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a light-  the  place, 
house  as  well.  A new  church  has  been  built  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a 
chapel  of  ease  and  a dissenting  chapel,  and  there  is  also  an  infirmary  for  boys 
from  the  Duke  of  York’s  military  school  at  Chelsea.  On  the  Parade  is  a large 
bathing  establishment,  with  an  elegant  assembly-room  adjoining,  to  which  apart- 
ments for  billiards,  reading,  &c.,  are  attached.  Libraries  and  bazaars  have  also 
been  recently  introduced  in  the  usual  number  and  variety.  The  old  village 
church,  with  its  embattled  roof  and  square  tower,  is  a spacious  edifice,  com- 
prising a nave,  two  aisles,  and  three  chancels. 

Inns,  Pier  Hotel,  Dolphin. — Fair,  at  Herne,  Easter  Mon.,  horses,  pleasure. 

* HERTFORDSHIRE  is  an  inland  county,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cam-  Boundaries 
bridgeshire  and  Bedfordshire,  on  the  east  by  Essex,  on  the  south  by  Middle- and  extent, 
sex,  and  on  the  west  by  Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire.  It  extends  about 
thirty-three  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  and  130  in  circumference.  The  general  aspect  of 
Hertfordshire  is  remarkably  pleasant;  and,  though  its  eminences  are  not  suffi- 
ciently elevated,  nor  its  vales  sufficiently  depressed  and  broken,  to  afford  a 
decisive  character  of  picturesque  or  romantic  beauty,  its  surface  is  diversified,  so 
as  to  constitute  a considerable  display  of  fine  scenery.  The  northern  partis  the 
most  hilly,  and  a range  of  high  ground  stretches  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
King’s  Langley,  towards  Berkhampstead  and  Tring,  which,  in  many  parts,  com- 
mands a great  extent  of  country.  Another  elevated  ridge  commences  at  St. 

Alban’s,  and  proceeds  in  a northerly  direction  towards  Market-street,  at  a little 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  high  road ; while  several  other  ranges  of  elevated 
ground  run  nearly  parallel  w ith  the  former  from  the  vicinity  of  Sandridge,  Wheat- 
hampstead,  Whitwell,  &c.  The  southern  line  is  also  sufficiently  high  to  include 
some  extensive  prospects.  Most  of  the  country  is  enclosed,  and  the  enclosures 
being  principally  live  hedges,  intermixed  with  flourishing  timber,  have  a verdant 
and  pleasing  effect.  Independent  of  the  wood  thus  distributed  in  hedge-rows, 
large  quantities  of  very  fine  timber  are  grown  in  the  parks  and  grounds  belonging  Parks, 
to  the  numerous  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  are  spread  over  almost 
every  part  of  Hertfordshire,  and  give  animation  to  almost  every  view.  Several 
fine  wroods  also  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  different  landscapes,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  fertilizing  streams  which  meander  through  the  vales,  give 
an  interesting  variety  to  its  general  features.  The  chief  rivers  in  this  county  Rivers, 
are  the  Beane,  the  Colne,  the  Grade,  the  Lea,  the  Maran,  or  Mimeran,  the  Meuse, 
or  Ver,  the  Quin,  and  the  Rib.  Hertfordshire  is  not  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  it  mineral  or  medicinal  springs.  The  few  which  it  possesses  are  confined  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  are  chiefly  chalybeate.  There  is  one  at 
Cufffey,  in  the  parish  of  Northaw ; and  others  rise  on  Northaw'-common  ; but  the 
one  of  most  consideration  is  on  Barnet-common,  near  the  race-ground.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  near  Clothall,  some  springs  of  a petrifying  or 
incrustating  nature  have  been  found.  This  county  evidently  derives  its  name  Origin  of 
from  Hertford,  its  principal  town,  the  situation  of  which  on  the  Ermin-street,  and  name* 
on  a ford  of  the  river  Lea,  is  supposed,  by  Salmon  and  others,  to  have  occasioned 
its  present  name,  thought  to  be  a corruption  from  Here-ford,  that  is,  the  army’s 
ford ; an  etymology  that  receives  support  from  the  name  of  the  town  being  fre- 
quently written  Hereford  by  the  Saxon  authors,  and  in  charters  to  monasteries. 

That  the  appellation  Hertford,  or  Hartford,  was  derived  from  Heort-ford,  or  the 
ford  of  Harts,  is  much  too  fanciful  to  be  admitted,  though  strengthened  by  the 
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. arms  of  the  town,  a hart  couchant  at  a ford ; which  arms,  it  should  be  remem- 
• bered,  were  not  assumed  till  many  centuries  after  the  Saxon  writers  had  recorded 
this  place  by  the  name  of  Hereford  and  Hertford.  This  county,  with  those  of 
Bedford  and  Buckingham  adjoining,  was,  previously  to  the  Roman  invasion, 
chiefly  possessed  by  the  Cassi,  or  Catieuchlani,  appellations  nearly  of  the  same 
import,  and  signifying  men  in  hostility  or  of  battle.  The  chief  Roman  stations, 
either  in  or  connected  with  the  county  of  Hertford,  were  Durocobrivis ; Verula- 
mium,  or  Verulam ; and  Sullonicse,  or  Brockley-hills ; but  the  Romans  had  other 
though  less  important  stations  within  its  limits.  The  principal  ancient  roads 
which  intersected  Hertfordshire  were  the  Watling-street,  the  Icknield-w'ay,  and 
the  Irming  or  Ermin-street.  The  Watling-street  enters  the  county  from  Middle- 
sex, at  Elstree,  near  the  station  Sullonicse,  and,  proceeding  by  Colney-street  and 
Park-street,  skirts  the  western  side  of  Verulamium,  thence  continuing  in  a north- 
north- westerly  direction,  and  passing  through  Redburn  and  Market-street  it 
runs  into  Bedfordshire,  near  Magiovinium,  or  Dunstable.  The  Icknield-way 
enters  the  county  on  the  west  side  from  Buckinghamshire,  and  crossing  about 
one  mile  northward  from  Tring  again  intersects  a portion  of  Berkshire,  but 
afterwards  re-enters  Hertfordshire  between  Hexton  and  Lilley,  and  only  a short 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  ancient  camp  called  Ravensborough.  Continuing 
thence  in  a north-easterly  direction,  it  passes  through  Ickleford,  and  runs  along 
the  high  ground  towards  Baldock,  which  it  passes  on  the  north  side,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  borders  of  the  county,  near  Odsey-grange,  becomes  the  boundary 
line  between  Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire  for  several  miles ; going  through 
Roystone,  it  finally  quits  the  county  on  the  downs  about  one  mile  beyond.  The 
Ermin-street  enters  Hertfordshire  at  Northaw-common  from  Enfield-chase,  in 
Middlesex  ; thence  proceeding  by  Newrgate-street  and  Little  Berkhampstead,  it 
runs  through  Hertford ; and  crossing  the  river  Lea  to  Port-hill  continues  by 
Wade’s  Mill,  Puckeridge,  Braughing,  Hare-street,  or  Here-street,  Barkway,  and 
Barley,  into  Cambridgeshire.  The  chief  architectural  antiquities  entitled  to 
notice  are  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  now  being  restored  to  its  ancient  grandeur,  Bal- 
dock Church,  Berkhampstead  Castle  and  Church,  Bishop  Stortford  Castle,  Ches- 
hunt  Nunnery,  Gaddesdon  Cloisters,  near  Tring,  Hertford  Castle,  Hitchin  Church, 
King’s  Langley  Church,  Offley  Palace,  near  Hitchin,  Royston  Church  and  cave, 
Rye  House,  Sawbridgew  orth  Church,  Sopwell  Monastery,  Standon  House,  Ware 
Church,  Wymondesley  Priory.  The  soils  which  most  prevail  in  Hertfordshire 
are  loam  and  clay ; the  former  is  met  with  in  almost  all  its  gradations,  and  is 
more  or  less  intermingled  with  flints  or  sand.  The  vales  through  which  the 
rivers  and  brooks  take  their  course  are  composed  of  a rich  sandy  loam,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  quantity  of  peat  and  marshy  moor ; the  slopes  of  the  hills 
descending  to  these  vales  exhibit  inferior  sorts  of  the  same  loams ; but  the  flatter 
surface  of  the  higher  grounds  is  composed  of  a wet  and  strong  loam,  of  a reddish 
hue,  and  tending  in  a greater  or  less  degree  to  clay,  by  which  term  it  is  fre- 
quently, though  very  improperly,  denominated.  The  greatest  portion  of  this 
county  is  under  tillage.  As  a corn  county,  Hertfordshire  is  considered  one 
of  the  first  in  England,  and  w?as  so  reputed,  indeed,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  county,  particularly  in  the 
parishes  of  Rickmanswrorth,  Sarret,  King’s  Langley,  Abbot’s  Langley,  Flaunden, 
Bovington,  and  partly  in  Watford  and  Aldenham,  are  many  orchards  ; apples  and 
cherries  are  their  principal  produce.  The  apples  are  the  most  profitable ; but  the 
cherries  are  very  beneficial  to  the  poor,  in  the  quantity  of  employment  which 
they  afford  in  gathering  the  crop.  The  cattle  kept  on  farms  are  principally  of 
the  Welsh,  Devon,  Suffolk,  and  Hereford  breeds;  the  Suffolk  is  considered  the 
best.  The  sheep  are  mostly  ewes,  of  the  South  Dow  n and  Wiltshire  kinds.  The 
principal  manufactures  of  Hertfordshire  are  cotton  and  silk  ; the  former  is  prin- 
cipally carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Alban’s  and  Rickmanswrorth  ; the 
latter  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Alban’s  and  Watford.  About  Berkhampstead,  black 
lace  is  made ; but  the  principal  employment  of  the  labouring  females,  in  most 
parts  of  the  county,  is  platting  of  straw  for  bonnets,  &c.  The  market-towns  of 
Hertfordshire  are  as  follows : — St.  Alban’s,  Baldock,  Barkway,  Barnet,  Berk- 
hampstead, Buntingford,  Hatfield,  Hemstead,  Hertford,  Hitchin,  Hoddesdon, 
Rickmans  worth,  Royston,  Standon,  Stevenage,  Tring,  Ware,  Watford.  Hert- 
fordshire is  well  provided  with  railways.  The  London  and  North  Western,  the 
Great  Northern,  iind  the  Eastern  Counties  Cambridge  lines  passing  through  the 
county.  The  rivers  are  principally  small  feeders  of  the  Thames,  except  those 
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on  the  north,  which  flow  towards  the  Ouse.  The  Stort  forms  the  south-east  Hertford, 
boundary  for  a considerable  distance,  being  navigable  in  its  whole  length ; and  Cou;NTY  OF> 
the  Lea  traverses  the  county  from  east  to  west.  The  New  River  is  an  artificial 
cut,  begun  in  1608,  and  taking  its  chief  supplies  from  Am  well  and  Chad  well. 

The  Grand  Junction  canal  comes  into  Hertfordshire  near  Tring,  and  soon  enters 
the  valley  of  the  Gade,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Colne,  which  it  follows 
through  Middlesex  till  it  joins  the  Thames. 


* HERTFORD,  a borough  and  market-town,  the  capital  of  the  county,  locally 
situated  in  the  hundred  of  Hertford,  but  possessing  a separate  jurisdiction.  The 
origin  of  Hertford  may  be  attributed  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  An  ecclesiastical 
council  is  said  to  have  been  held  here  in  the  seventh  century.  Alfred  the  Great 
erected  a fortress  to  defend  the  town  and  neighbouring  country  from  predatory 
attacks  of  the  Danes,  who  had  sailed  up  the  river  Lea  to  Ware,  two  miles  south 
of  Hertford,  and  there  entrenched  themselves  and  made  a depot  for  their  plun- 
der. The  lordship  and  castle  of  Hertford  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  war 
of  the  barons  against  King  John,  the  latter  was  taken  by  their  forces,  but  it  was 
restored  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Edward  III.  gave  to  the  town  a charter  for 
holding  two  weekly  markets ; and  he  bestowed  the  earldom  or  honour  of  Hert- 
ford on  his  son  John  of  Gaunt.  Queen  Mary  granted  a charter  of  incorpora- 
tion for  the  government  of  the  town  by  a bailiff  and  burgesses;  and  another 
charter  was  given  by  Elizabeth,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  whose  reign  the  courts 
of  law,  during  Michaelmas  term,  were  removed  hither,  on  account  of  the  plague 
raging  in  London,  as  was  the  case  again  ten  years  afterwards.  Hertford  is  the 
county  and  assize  town  of  Hertfordshire.  The  elections  for  the  shire  are  held 
here,  and  there  is  a station  of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway  a few  hundred  yards 
from  the  principal  thoroughfare.  It  is  an  ancient  and  important  town,  agreeably 
situated  on  the  extremity  of  the  great  plain  extending  from  south  to  north 
twenty-five  miles  in  the  valley  of  the  Lea,  with  gentle  hills  rising  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, well  wooded,  and  presenting  picturesque  scenery.  It  is  on  the  river 
Lea,  near  its  junction  with  the  Mimram,  Beane,  Kit,  Quin,  and  other  small 
streams.  The  Lea  here  becomes  navigable,  and  continues  so  to  London.  It  is 
not  on  any  of  the  grand  lines  of  road,  but  has  good  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  county,  and  a branch  from  the  Cambridge  railway.  Hertford  derives  its 
name  from  its  situation  on  a ford  on  the  Lea,  and  from  the  tribe  of  the  Hertings. 
The  neighbourhood  is  populous,  and  Ware  may  almost  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  Hertford.  Hertford  is  a borough  returning  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  governed  by  a municipal  corporation,  consisting  of  a mayor,  four 
aldermen,  and  twelve  tow'n  councillors.  The  limits  of  the  borough  extend 
through  a circuit  of  about  six  miles,  and  comprise  the  parish  of  All  Saints’  and 
parts  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Andrew’s,  St.  John,  and  Bengeo,  with  parts  of  the 
liberties  of  Brickenden  and  Little  Amwell.  Hertford  was  in  673  the  place  of 
meeting  of  an  important  national  synod.  In  the  w ars  with  King  John  Lackland, 
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Hett  

Durham  

Bhn  Auckland  2 

Bhp  Auckland  2 

!Wear  Valley 

2471 

1256 

234 

Hetton-with- 

Boardley  

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Skipton  

,...6 

Garerave  4 Midland  

220f 

5269 

187 

Hetton-le-Hole 

to 

Durham 

Durham 

...7 

Hetton  

IN.  Eastern  

260 

1739 

5664 

Heugh  

to 

North  umb. 

Newcastle  . 

..13 

Newcastle  ..  13 

N.  Eastern  

298 

2281 

448 

Heveningham 

pa 

Suffolk  

Halesworth 

5 

Halesworth  ...5 

E.  Counties 

1631 

1659 

422 

Hever* 

pa 

Kent  

E.  Grinstead  Si'Edenbridee  ...3 

S.  Eastern  

35| 

2608 

603 

H eversham 

Westmorland 

Kendal 

..5f  Milnthorpe  ...2| 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2465 

19749 

4432 

H evintrham 

pa 

Norfolk  ..  . 

Aylsham 

...3  Norwich  94 

E.  Union  

123 

2855 

842 

Hewelsfield 

Gloucester  ... 

Chepstow  .. 

...6Woolaston  ...24 

S.  Wales  

139 

1189 

497 

Hewovth  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

York 

...lYork 1 

Gt.  Northern  

1914 

1330 

399 

Heworth 

Durham  

Newcastle  ... 

...3  Gateshead  ...24 

N.  Eastern  

277 

2853 1 
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Hertford, 

Borough 
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Large  corn- 
market. 


The  castle. 


Public 

buildings. 


Hertford  Castle  was  held  out  for  him  by  Walter  De  Goderville,  a retainer  of 
Fulk  de  Brent,  and  was  besieged  by  the  barons  and  the  Dauphin  Louis  of 
France.  Gunter,  the  inventor  of  Gunter’s  rule,  was  born  here.  Tbe  trade  of 
Hertford  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  sale  and  grinding  of  corn,  and  the  making  of 
malt,  oil-cake,  &c. ; the  conveyance  of  coals  and  other  commodities  from  London 
for  the  supply  of  a large  district  north  of  the  town.  There  are  iron-foundries, 
breweries,  brickfields,  limekilns,  coach-works,  wharfs,  rose-gardens,  and  nursery- 
grounds.  The  market  is  one  of  the  largest  corn-markets  in  the  country.  The 
assizes  are  held  here,  quarter  sessions,  elections  of  borough  and  county  mem- 
bers, county  court  sittings  of  the  county  and  borough  magistrates  and  poor  law 
guardians.  Here  are  a literary  and  scientific  institution,  with  4,000  volumes ; 
mutual  instruction  society,  with  700  volumes ; and  horticultural  society,  well 
supported.  There  are  now  only  two  parish  churches  in  the  borough.  All  Saints’ 
is  a large  ancient  cruciform  church,  with  a square  tower  and  spire  at  the  west 
end.  St.  Andrew’s  is  the  other  church  ; the  living  is  a rectory  united  with  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Michael.  The  county-hall  is  a massive  brick  building,  erected  in 
1780,  from  the  designs  of  Adam.  Near  Ware  is  St.  Edmund’s  Roman  Catholic 
College.  Christ’s  Hospital  School,  a nursery  for  the  great  establishment  in 
London,  is  a spacious  building  in  the  Fore-street,  adjoining  the  road  leading 
from  Hertford  to  Ware.  It  lias  accommodation  for  400  young  boys,  70  to  100 
girls,  and  an  infirmary  for  100  sick  children.  The  East  India  College,  at  Hailey- 
bury  or  Hertford-heath,  was  on  the  old  London-road,  about  two  miles  from 
Hertford,  and  midway  between  that  town  and  Hoddesdon.  It  was  founded  in 
1808,  for  the  education  of  civil  officers  for  the  government  of  India.  The  num- 
ber of  students  varied  from  70  to  100,  and  these  were  instructed  in  the  oriental 
languages,  the  historical  and  political  sciences,  classics,  &c.  Hertford  Castle  is 
the  residence  of  Philip  Langmore,  Esq.  The  embattled  wall  and  mound  of  the 
more  ancient  building  still  remain,  but  the  portion  now  inhabited  is  compara- 
tively modern,  having  grown  up  out  of  the  constant  repairs  of  the  original  castle. 
In  this  castle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  905  by  Edward  the  elder, 
Queen  Elizabeth  resided,  and  John,  King  of  France,  and  David,  King  of  Scot- 
land, were  kept  prisoners  of  war.  There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
The  county  gaol  is  a brick  building  on  the  London-road,  calculated  to  hold, 
under  the  improved  arrangements,  130  prisoners.  The  corn-market  is  held  in  a 
spacious  and  convenient  building,  called  the  Corn  Exchange,  recently  erected  in 
the  Fore-street.  The  town -hall  consists  of  apartments  in  the  shire-hall,  which 
belong  to  the  borough  by  arrangement  with  the  county  justices.  There  are  gas- 
works, an  infant-school,  also  two  endowed  schools,  others  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions, and  a few  alms-houses.  The  union  workhouse  is  large,  and  contains  128 
inmates.  The  Hertford  General  Infirmary  is  a neat  building,  erected  on  the 
rising  ground  on  the  North-road;  it  is  not  very  large,  but  extensive  enough  for 
any  demands  hitherto  made  upon  it.  The  railway  and  electric  telegraph  station 
is  a commodious  structure. 


Inns,  Salisbury  Arms,  Dimsdale  Arms,  Bull—  Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  3rd  Sat.  bef.  Easter,  May  12, 
July  5,  Nov.  8. — Bankers,  Branch  of  London  and  County  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company;  draw  on 
Head-office,  21,  Lombard-street.  Adams  and  Co.;  draw  on  Masterman,  Peters,  and  Co.— News- 
papers, Herts  County  Press  (neutral),  Tues.;  Herts  Guardian  (conservative),  Tues.,  Sat.;  Hertford 
Mercury  (liberal),  Sat. 


Hever 

Castle. 


* HEVER.  Hever  Castle  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  church,  and 
looks,  even  at  a distance,  like  a building  hallowed  by  the  associations  of  the 
past.  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  by  William  de  ITevre,  who 
obtained  a charter  from  the  king  to  “ embattle  his  house,”  and  have  the  privi- 
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Hexham* m.t  & pa 

Hexthorpe  to 

Hexton  pa 

Heybridge  

Hey  don 
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Northumb. 

Onrhridge  5 

Hexham  

Newc.  & Carlisle 

305| 

27973 

6537 

W.  R.  York  . .. 

Doncaster  ^,...1 

Doncaster  .... 

...1 

Gt.  Northern 

157? 

Hertford 

Hitehin  5l 

Hitehin  

...6 

Gt.  Northern 

38 

1453 

278 

Essex 

Maldon  ^ 

Maldon  

...i 

E.  Counties 

44* 

2136 

1330 

Essex 

Gt.  Ohesterfd  6? 

Rovston  

.5? 

E.  Counties 

50| 

2470 

368 

Norfolk 

IReepham 3? 

Ryburgh  

.11 

E.  Counties 

148 

1942 

300 

lege  of  free-warren.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Geoffrey 
Boleyn,  sometime  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  grandfather  to  the  luckless 
maiden  who  afterwards  became  queen  to  Henry  VIII.  At  present  the  Waldo 
family  are  in  possession  of  the  mansion,  which  now  forms  a quadrangle  enclosing 
an  inner  paved  courtyard.  The  front  of  the  castle  is  composed  of  a central  keep, 
with  gate  and  portcullis  beneath,  and  a square  tower  on  each  side.  Most  of  the 
defensive  works  are  in  good  preservation,  the  original  doors,  wickets,  knockers, 
and  gratings  being  yet  remaining.  The  courtyard  is  fancifully  inlaid  with  red 
bricks,  and  leads  across  to  the  house,  built  in  the  very  early  Tudor  style.  The 
apartments,  to  which  a small  gratuity  will  generally  procure  a cicerone,  are 
usually  entered  by  what  is  now  the  kitchen,  though  it  formerly  served  as  the 
great  dining-hall  of  the  mansion.  This  room  is  very  spacious,  being  ninety  feet 
long  and  thirty  wide,  and,  having  some  of  the  old  furniture  remaining,  is  not 
traversed  without  interest.  The  staircase  beyond  communicates  with  several 
small  ante-rooms,  panelled  with  oak,  and  a long  gallery  having  an  ornamental 
ceiling  in  stucco.  One  of  these  is  Anne  Boleyn’s  bedroom,  said  to  be  religiously 
preserved  in  its  original  condition,  and  having  such  a delightfully  antique  appear- 
ance that  it  requires  no  unwarrantable  credulity  to  believe  the  tradition.  The 
very  bed  whereon  Anne  reposed  stands  in  gloomy  grandeur  in  a dark  corner  of 
the  room,  and,  surrounded  by  its  heavy  hangings  of  yellow  damask,  looks  just 
the  place  to  create  the  most  intensely  fearful  dreams.  Here,  too,  are  the  very 
tables  and  chairs  that  formed  the  furniture  of  her  boudoir,  and  in  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  apartment  is  a dismal  recess  that  most  probably  served  as  a strong  cup- 
board for  valuables,  though  its  horrors  are  increased  by  a legend  that  Anne  was 
incarcerated  within,  and  nearly  starved  to  death,  by  order  of  her  inhuman  hus- 
band. At  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery  is  a trap-door,  which  w hen  lifted  up  dis- 
covers a narrow  and  precipitous  descent,  said  to  lead  as  far  as  the  moat,  and 
comprising  a cell  very  aptly  named  “the  dungeon.”  Here,  in  the  “troublous 
times  ” of  yore,  the  family  are  presumed  to  have  secreted  themselves  for  safety, 
and  a very  uncomfortable  mode  of  seclusion  it  must  have  been.  Passing  from 
the  mansion  into  the  interior  of  the  castle,  to  which  a winding  stair  in  one  of  the 
towers  will  conduct  us,  we  enter  the  great  hall,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  the  castle,  and  bearing  on  its  walls  a number  of  ancient  family  portraits. 
Among  them  is  one,  pensive  and  placid,  representing  Anne  Boleyn  herself,  in 
the  dress  which  she  wore  on  the  day  of  her  execution.  Her  royal  honours  wrere 
but  of  short  duration.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1533,  her  marriage  with  the 
many-wived  monarch  took  place ; on  the  1st  of  June  she  was  crowned ; on  the  7th 
of  September  she  had  a daughter,  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth  ; and  in  less  than 
three  years,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1536,  in  the  26th  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the 
very  prime  of  womanhood,  she  was  unjustly  executed.  The  whole  history  of 
this  unhappy  union  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  tragical  in  our 
English  annals.  In  Hever  Church  is  an  altar-tomb  to  the  memory  of  Anne’s 
father,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  It  has  upon  the  top  of  it  a brass  representing  the 
earl  in  the  full  costume  of  a knight  of  the  garter,  a very  superior  sample  of  the 
incised  work  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


Hever. 


Anne 

Boleyn’s 

bedroom. 


Secret 

recess. 


Altar-tomb 
to  Anne’s 
father,  the 
Earl  of 
Wiltshire. 


* HEXHAM  is  seated  on  an  eminence  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  North 
and  South  Tyne,  anciently  a place  of  importance,  and  the  see  of  a bishop.  Some 
have  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  called  Axelodunum, 
but  its  origin  may  with  greater  probability  be  ascribed.to  the  period  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  when  a bishopric  was  founded  here,  and  a large  and  splendid  monas- 
tery erected,  called  Hagulstadt,  or  Hextoldesham,  from  the  Hextold,  a small 
stream  in  its  vicinity.  The  district  in  which  it  is  situated  was  formerly  a county 
palatine,  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  York;  but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it 
was,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  annexed  to  Northumberland,  though  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  it  is  still  under  a separate  jurisdiction.  The  bishopric  of  Hexham  was 
founded  in  674  by  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  was  governed  by  a succes- 
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Heyford,  Lower*  ...pa 
Heyford,  Nether  ...pa 

Heyford,  Upper to 

Heyford,  Upperf  ...pa 

Heyhouses  to 

Heyop  pa 

Heysham pa 

Heyshot  pa 

HeytesburyJ  pa 

Oxford  

Northampton 

Northampton 

Oxford  

Lancaster 

Radnor 

Lancaster 

Sussex  

Wilts 

Bicester  6 

Northamptn  5| 
Northampton  5 
Deddingtbn...4* 

Clitheroe  4 

Knighton  3 

Lancaster  6 

Midhurst 2* 

Warminster... 35 

Heyford £ 

Weedon  2 

Weedon 25 

Heyford  1* 

Whalley 4 

Woofer  ton  ...21* 
Morecambe  ...2 
Chichester  ...10 
Warminster  ...4 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

Lane.  & Yorkshire 
Shrews.  & Hereford 

Midland  

L.  B.  & S.  C 

Gt.  Western  

75* 

7lf 

72* 

76* 

224 

184* 

235| 

89* 

118 

1650 

1690 

726 

1300 

320 

1180 

1704 

2171 

33801 

605 

624 

104 

399 

147 

169 

593 

432 

1210 

Hexham. 


Ancient  and 
beautiful 
Abbey 
Church. 


Battle  of 
Hexham. 


sion  of  prelates  till  821,  when  Tydfrith,  the  last,  having  been  driven  away  by  the 
Danes,  died  during  a journey  to  Rome.  After  a considerable  vacancy,  the  see, 
united  to  that  of  Lindisfarne,  was  in  883  fixed  at  Chester-le-Street,  and  subse- 
quently removed  to  Durham.  In  1112  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  rebuilt  the 
ruined  church,  and  founded  here  a priory  of  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustin,  the 
revenues  of  which,  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  amounted  to  £138.  Is.  9d. 
The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  has  high  claims  to  the  notice  of 
the  stranger  and  antiquary;  it  is  the  greatest  ornament  and  boast  of  the  town, 
and  ranks  first  amongst  its  public  edifices ; it  is  called  the  Abbey  Church,  or  Old 
Cathedral  of  Hexham,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  fifth  stone  church  erected  in 
England,  and  the  first  that  was  constructed  with  chancel  and  aisles.  The  Lady 
Chapel  was  restored  in  1856.  The  other  places  of  worship  are  a chapel  each  for 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Independents.  Here  are 
alms-houses  for  four  poor  widows,  a free  grammar-school,  and  one  upon  the 
Lancasterian  and  Dr.  Bell’s  systems.  The  vicinity  of  Hexham  is  noted  for  its 
great  number  of  gardens,  the  surplus  produce  of  which,  after  supplying  this 
town,  is  sent  to  Newcastle ; about  300  acres  of  land  are  laid  out  for  this  kind  of 
cultivation,  which  tends  much  to  enhance  the  aspect  of  fertility  that  prevails 
around  here.  In  early  history  the  town  of  Hexham  has  been  remarkable  for 
the  scene  of  historical  events  of  peculiar  interest,  among  which  the  “ battle  of 
Hexham  levels,”  which  for  a time  decided  the  important  contest  of  the  white 
and  red  roses,  is  not  the  least  interesting.  The  “ Hexham  riot,”  which  occurred 
in  March,  1701,  was  of  the  most  direful  nature,  and  arose  out  of  the  militia 
regulations,  which  were  opposed  by  the  inhabitants,  of  w hom  forty-five  w ere 
killed  by  the  soldiery,  and  300  severely  wounded,  after  the  Riot  Act  had  been 
read  without  having  the  effect  of  dispersing  the  mob.  There  are  various  hat, 
leather,  and  glove  manufactories  in  the  town. 


Inns,  White  Hart,  Black  Bull.— Market,  Tues  — Fairs,  March  26,  Nov.  29.  cattle,  horses;  Aug.  6, 
also  lambs  .—Bankers,  Lambton  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  District  Bank ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 


* HEYFORD,  Lower  Hey  ford,  or  Heyford  Purcell,  is  situated  on  the  Cher- 
well,  close  to  the  Oxford  and  Birmingham  canal,  which  runs  through  the  parish. 
The  church,  an  ancient  stone  structure,  has  undergone  considerable  repairs  of 
late  years.  A pitched  corn-market  is  held  here  every  Monday  opposite  the  Bell 
public  house. 

Fairs,  Jan.  25,  March  29,  April  26,  May  31,  July  26,  Sep.  27. 

f HEYFORD  WARREN,  or  Upper  Heyford,  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its 
church,  a small  stone  structure,  partly  Gothic  and  partly  Grecian,  with  a square 
Gothic  parapet  tower.  On  one  of  the  buttresses  are  carved  the  arms  of  William 
of  Wykeham,  founder  of  New  College,  Oxford.  In  1769  the  church  underwent 
repair,  when  the  major  part  of  it  was  pulled  down,  in  order  to  save  the  expense 
of  rebuilding  it.  In  the  chancel  is  a very  ancient  sarcophagus,  on  the  lid  of 
sarcophagus  which  is  a figure  in  a praying  attitude,  and  close  to  the  pulpit,  on  which  the 
date  1618  is  carved,  there  is  an  hour-glass  quite  perfect.  The  foss  and  vallum 
in  the  upper  and  eastern  part  of  the  parish  were,  it  is  believed,  part  of  Offa’s 
Offa’s  ditch,  ditch,  raised  as  a boundary  between  the  Mercian  and  West  Saxon  kingdoms. 

% HEYTESBURY  is  a small  town  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Wiley  and  the 
borders  of  Salisbury  plain.  It  consists  principally  of  one  street.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  collegiate,  and  has  four  prebends  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.  In  plan  it  is  cruciform.  The  chancel  belongs  to  the  early 
English,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  to  the  decorated  style.  Heytesbury  is  a 
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Heythrop  and 

Dunthrop  pa 

Heywood*  to 

Hibaldstow  .... 

Hickleton  

Hickling  pa 

Hiekling  pa 

Hidcote  Bartrim  ham 
Hidcote  Boyce  ...ham 

Hidden  ti 

Hide ex  pa 

Hiendley,  Cold  to 

Hiendley,  South  ...to 
Hiendley,  Upper  ham 

Higham  ham 

Higham-with-W  est- 

Close- Booth to 

Higham  pa 

Higham  pa 

Higham  Dykes  tojNorthumb. 

Higham-Fer- 

rerst m.t  & pal  Northampton 


County. 


Oxford  

Lancaster  .. 

Lincoln  

W.  R.  York  .. 

Norfolk 

Nottingham 
Gloucester  .. 
Gloucester  .. 

Berks 

Warwick  

W.  R.  York .. 
W.  R.  York... 
W.  R.  York . 
Derby  


Lancaster. 

Kent 

Suffolk 


Miles 

Distant  from 

} Distance  from 
Railtoay 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond.  \ 
pr  Rl.  , 

Chip.  Norton. ..3 
Bury  2£ 

Charlbury  ... 
Heywood  ...., 

...6 

Oxford,  W.  & W 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

82f 

197* 

Kirton  ,...4 

Scawby  

...1 

Manch.  Shef.  & Lin. 

162* 

162| 

145 

Darfield  4 

Doncaster  ... 

...6 

Gt.  Northern 

N.  Walsham  10* 
Bingham  82 

Brundall 

..13 

E.  Counties  

Bingham  

Gt.  Northern  

127* 

1001 

Cliip.Cmpdn.  3* 

Campden 

.31 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

Chip.Cmpdn.  2s 

Campden  ..... 

Oxford,  W.  & W.  ... 

99* 

Hungerford...2* 

Hungerford...2* 

Gt.  Western  

63| 

Hinckley 2s 

Wra.ghy 3* 

Nuneaton 

.2i 

L.  & N.  W 

9Sf 

189* 

190* 

191 

Royston 

...1 

Midland  

Hemsworth  ...2 

Royston  

.2* 

Midland  

Felkirk  . . # 

Royston 

.2s 

Midland  

Chesterfield  7 1 

Blackburn  ...10 
Gravesend  ...44 
Hadleigh  5 

Stretton  

•H 

Midland  

151* 

220* 

29 

Burnley  

Higham  

E.  Lancashire 

S.  Eastern  

Ardleigh 

...5 

E.  Union  

60* 

284* 

84 

Morpeth 9 

Gateshead  . . 

.10 

N.  Eastern  

Wellingboro’  5 

Higham 

L.  & N.  W 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 


1664 

4390 

1047 

4334 


1400 

3155 

880 

219 

2260 


Pop. 


190 

12194 

801 

143 

812 

613 

109 

119 


321 

417 

839 

843 

292 

15 

1140 


prescriptive  borough,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members,  till 
disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  governed  by  a bailiff  and  burgesses. 
There  is  an  hospital  or  alms-house  of  very  ancient  foundation  for  twelve  poor 
men,  one  woman,  and  a custos,  who  must  be  in  holy  orders  and  act  as  chaplain. 
In  the  vicinity  is  Heytesbury  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Heytesbury,  a title  con 
ferred  on  Sir  William  A Court  in  1828.  The  house  was  rebuilt  in  1784,  and  the 
grounds  are  very  extensive.  The  market  has  been  discontinued. 

Inn,  Angel  .—Fair,  May  14. 

* HEYWOOD.  This  populous  and  flourishing  village  has  been  for  some 
years  advancing  in  importance,  and  it  is  now  a great  seat  of  the  cotton  trade. 
Upwards  of  thirty  cotton  factories  are  in  operation  here  and  in  the  vicinity.  The 
other  principal  branches  are  iron-founding,  machine  and  nail  making,  a large 
manufactory  for  power-looms,  roperies,  and  prolific  coal-works.  A cut  from  the 
Rochdale  canal  comes  up  to  the  village,  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  rail- 
way passes  through  it. 

f HIGHAM  FERRERS,  taking  its  name  from  the  earls  Ferrers,  who  were  its 
lords,  is  situated  on  a rocky  elevation,  abounding  with  springs.  The  town  is 
small,  but  from  its  situation  particularly  clean  and  salubrious ; it  consists  of 
three  streets,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Market-stead,  and  in  which  is  an  ancient 
stone  cross,  writh  emblematical  figures  of  the  crucifixion.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  is  a handsome  structure,  consisting  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  aisles, 
with  a fine  lofty  spire,  rising  170  feet  high,  erected  in  1632,  the  original  having 
fallen  down.  The  body  of  the  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  between 
1289  and  1337.  The  inner  west  door  is  carved  and  much  admired.  The  north 
chapel  contains  some  armour  and  a breast-plate  called  John  of  Gaunt’s.  Here 
an  hospital  was  founded  in  1422  by  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  a native  of  this  place,  for  eight  secular  canons.  The  building  has  been 
converted  into  an  inn.  and  the  endowment  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
free-school,  which  is  a handsome  stone  building.  The  same  beneficent  individual 
founded  an  alms-house  for  twelve  poor  men  and  a woman.  He  was  also  the 
founder  of  St.  John’s  and  All  Souls’  Colleges,  Oxford.  Here  was  formerly  a 
castle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
grandson  of  Henry  III.,  who  obtained  the  lordship  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 
The  town  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill.  Rushden  may  be  considered 
an  appendage  of  Higham  Ferrers,  from  which  it  is  one  mile  distant.  The  inha- 
bitants of  both  places  are  principally  employed  in  boot  and  shoe  making.  The 
church  is  named  after  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  has  a fine  tower  and  crocketed 
spire,  nearly  200  feet  high  from  the  ground.  Rushden  Hall  is  a very  fine  old 
mansion,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Pembertons,  and  built  in  the  Elizabethan 
style.  An  old  lantern,  called  Guy  Fawkes’s  lantern,  is  shown.  There  are  some 
peculiar  customs  here  as  to  bell-ringing  on  Shrove  Tuesday  and  at  seed-time. 

Inn,  Green  Dragon.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  Thurs.  bef.  Feb.  5,  March  7,  or  in  leap  year  March  6, 
Thurs.  bef.  May  12,  June  28,  Thurs.  bef.  Aug.  5,  horses,  horned  cattle ; Oct.  11,  horses,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs : St.  Catherine,  Dec.  6,  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheen. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

High  ana -Gobion  ...pa 
Higham  Green  ...ham 

Bedford 

Suffolk  

Higham-on-the- 

Hill  pa 

Higham  Park  ...ex  pa 

Highampton  pa 

High  bray pa 

Leicester  

Northampton 

Devon  

Devon 

Highclere  pa 

Hants  . 

Highgate*  vil 

Highlaws to 

Bighleadon ham 

Highlev  pa 

Middlesex 

Northumb.  ... 
Gloucester  ... 
Salop 

Highlight  ex  pa 

Highlow  lord 

Glamorgan  ... 
Derby  

Highnam ham 

Hightleigh,  or  High- 
ley  St.  Mary  ...ex  pa 
Hightown 

Gloucester  ... 

Devon  

Lancaster  

Highway pa 

Wilts 

Miles 

Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Shefiford  51  Hitchin ,...11 

Newmarket  ...7  Higham 


Nuneaton 

Hghm  Frrers  4 
Hatherleigh  3? 
South  Molton... 

Kingsclere 6 

Hampstead  ...4 
Hartburn  ...1_ 

Newent 31 

Bridgenorth  ...7 
Oowbridge  ...81 

Tides  well  6 

Gloucester  ...21 

Bampton 31 

Liverpool 


Nuneaton  ...21 
Wellingboro’  61 
Eggesford  ...131 
Umberleigh  10 
Newbury  5 


Morpeth  81 

Gloucester  ...51 
Kidderminst  8? 

Ely 65 

Rowsley 121 

Gloucester 3 

Tiverton  Sf 

Hightwn  & Ince 


Caine  4lWttn  Bassett  61 


Railway. 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 


Pop. 


Gt.  Northern 
E.  Counties .. 

L.&N.W.  .. 
L.  &N.  W.  .. 

N.  Devon 

N.  Devon 

Gt.  Western 


N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Western  

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

S.  Wales  

Midland  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Lane.  & Yorkshire 
Gt.  Western  


391 

1287 

134 

791 

343 

99 

2880 

544 

85 

596 

11 

228f 

3039 

388 

2361 

4273 

323 

571 

3391 

525 

30(3 

295 

‘"7 

1191 

96 

144 

1527 

359 

179 

390 

19 

1661 

38 

117 

194 

192| 

370 

19 

210 

89 

813 

122 

Salubrity  of 
the  situa- 
tion. 


* HIGHGATE  is  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  London,  situated  partly  in 
Hornsey  and  partly  in  St.  Pancras  parish,  on  a high  range  of  hills.  The  salu- 
brity of  Highgate  is  attested  not  only  by  the  old  records,  which  show  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  great  plague  of  London  that  not  one  death  from  that  fearful 
disease  occurred  in  this  locality,  but  also  by  the  number  of  hospitals  and  asylums 
that  have  been  here  erected,  and  the  numerous  families  who  have  chosen  a resi- 


Historical 
events  con- 
nected with 
the  locality. 


The  high 
gate  from 
which  the 
name  was 
derived. 


dence  in  this  elevated  region  for  the  sake  of  its  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere. 
One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  connected  with  its  history  is  attached  to 
the  name  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  When  that  patriotic  hero  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill  in  1305,  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  lodge  of  Gilbert  Earl  of 
Gloucester ; and  here,  also,  Robert  Bruce,  disguised  as  a Carmelite,  remained 
concealed  until  treachery  betrayed  his  retreat  to  the  king.  Many  stirring  scenes 
were  here  enacted  during  the  “troublous  times  ” of  Henry  IV. ; and  it  is,  besides, 
the  locality  of  the  famous  necromantic  conspiracy,  plotted  by  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  Margaret  Jourdain,  and  their  confederates,  against  Henry  VI.  On 
Highgate-hill  was  Baron  Thorpe  beheaded  by  the  insurgents  in  1461 ; and  in 
Arundel  House  was  imprisoned  the  unfortunate  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  and  whence 
she  escaped  in  male  attire.  The  adventures  of  this  unhappy  lady,  who,  by  her 
affinity  to  James  I.  and  Elizabeth,  was  placed  too  near  the  throne  for  her  own 
peaceful  desires,  form  one  of  the  most  singular  episodes  in  history.  In  the  same 
house  the  great  Lord  Bacon  breathed  his  last.  Cromwell  House,  a curious 
structure  close  by,  was  built  by  the  Protector  for  Ireton,  his  son-in-law ; the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  family  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  ceiling  of  the  drawing- 
room. In  Lauderdale  House  once  dwelt  Mistress  Nell  Gwynne,  mother  of  the 
first  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s ; and  among  the  many  other  celebrated  personages  who 
have  either  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  or  ended  their  days  here,  may  be 
enumerated  Sir  Richard  Baker  (author  of  the  “ Chronicles  ”),  Andrew  Marvel, 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Dr.  Sacheverell,  Moreland,  Coleridge,  and  Charles 
Lamb.  The  high  gate  which  gave  its  name  to  the  parish  was  an  arch  with  rooms 
over  it,  and  was  removed  in  1769,  its  want  of  height  obstructing  the  passage  of 
laden  waggons.  The  North  road  now  passes  through  the  hill,  by  means  of  a 
deep  cutting  and  under  an  archway.  The  reason  for  establishing  the  old  gate  is 
thus  fully  communicated  by  Norden,  one  of  the  old  local  topographers  : — “The 
Auncient  Highwaie  to  High  Barnet  from  Portpole,  now  Gray’s  Inn-lane,  was 
through  a lane  on  the  east  of  Pancras  Church,  called  Longwich-lane ; from 
thence,  leaving  Highgate  to  the  west,  it  passed  through  Tallingdone-lane,  and 
so  to  Crouch  End,  and  thence  through  a park  called  Hornsey  Great  Park,  to 
Muswell-hill,  Colney  Hatch,  Fryerne  Barnet,  and  so  to  Whetstone.  This 
Auncient  Highwaie  was  refused  by  wayfarers  and  carriers,  by  reason  of  the 
deepness  and  dirtie  passage  in  the  winter  season.  It  was  agreed,  between  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  countrie,  that  a newe  way  should  be  laide  forthe 
through  the  said  bishop’s  possessions,  beginning  at  Highgate-hill,  to  lead 
directly  to  Whetstone,  for  which  new  waie  travellers  yield  a certain  toll  unto 
the  Bishop  of  London,  which  is  farmed  at  £40  per  annum,  and  for  that  purpose 
was  the  gate  erected  in  1387  upon  the  hill,  that  through  the  same  all  travellers 
should  passe,  and  be  the  more  aptly  staide  for  the  said  toll.”  At  the  Gate  House 
Inn  was  formerly  administered  the  celebrated  Highgate  oath  on  the  horns,  which 
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Name  of  Place. 


High  week  pa 

Highworth*  m.t  & pa 

Hilary,  St pa 

Hilbeck  to 

Hilborough pa 

Hilden ham 

Hildenly  to 

Hildersham  .... 

Hilderstone pa 

Hilderthorpe-with- 

Wilsthorpe to 

Hilfield paro  chap 

Hilgay  pa 

Hilgay  Fen 

Hill  pa 

Hill to 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Devon  

Wilts 

Glamorgan  ... 
Westmorland 

Norfolk  

Kent  

N.  R.  York  ... 
Cambridge  ,.. 
Stafford 

Chudleigh 5 

Faringdon 6 

Cowbridge  ...14 

Brough  1 

Swaffham 54 

Tunbridge 4 

New  Malton  24 

Linton  14 

Stone  ...3 

Newtn  Bushel  1 
Shrivenham  ...4 
St.  Fagan’s  ...84 

Tebay  15 

Swaffham  6 

Tunbridge  ...14 

Hutton 24 

Bourne  Rd.  ...24 
Sandon 34 

S.  Devon  

Gt.  Western  

S.  Wales  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

E.  Counties 

S.  Eastern 

N.  Eastern  

E.  Counties 

N.  Stafford  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Dorset  

Norfolk  

Norfolk  

Gloucester  ... 
Worcester  ... 

Bridlington  ...1$ 
Ceme  Abbas  34 

Dowuham 34 

Downham 44 

Berkeley 4 

Halesowen  ...2? 

Carnaby 2 

Dorchester... 104 
Ouse  Bridge  If 

Hilgay  Fen 

Charfield 6 

Oldbury  34 

N.  Eastern  

L.  & S.  W 

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties ...' 

Midland  

Bmg.  & Whmpton. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr.  Rl 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

215 

2422 

139S 

754 

10000 

4026 

182| 

1200 

157 

278 

94 

11S4 

3101 

366 

41  f 

212 

270 

’*30 

54 

1499 

248 

137 

482 

2034 

712 

147 

1514 

1584 

124 

864 

7860 

1710 

834 

1214 

2476 

216 

1214 

1122 

ig  fre- 

Highgate. 

Sworn  at 
Highgate. 


quented  by  graziers,  who,  to  exclude  strangers,  brought  an  ox  to  the  door,  and 
allowed  none  to  enter  who  would  not  kiss  the  horns.  Some  doggrel  rhymes  of 
the  period  thus  allude  to  the  circumstance  : — 

It’s  a custom  at  Highgate,  that  all  who  go  through 

Must  be  sworn  on  the  horns,  sir ; and  so,  sir,  must  you ; 

Bring  the  horns,  shut  the  door ; now,  sir,  off  with  your  hat, 

And  when  you  again  come,  pray  don’t  forget  that. 

Not  longer  back  than  sixty  years,  when  eighty  stages  stopped  daily  at  the  Red 
Lion  Inn,  three  out  of  every  five  passengers  were  regularly  sworn.  The  land- 
lord, introducing  a pair  of  horns  on  a long  pole,  bade  every  guest  be  uncovered, 
and  then  gave  a rigmarole  affirmation  of  what  everyone  might  and  might  not  do 
with  impunity — such  as  not  to  eat  brown  bread  when  he  could  get  white, 
except  he  liked  it  better,  and  so  forth,  with  other  whimsical  injunctions,  in  the 
same  strain.  These  mummeries  of  a past  age,  when  boisterous  merriment  was 
mistaken  for  happiness,  are  now  quite  extinct.  The  handsome  Gothic  church  of 
St.  Michael  was  completed  in  1832,  and  forms  a landmark  seen  for  miles  round;: 
the  interior  is  exceedingly  neat  and  commodious.  The  grammar-school,  which 
was  originally  an  hermitage,  was  founded  by  Sir  Roger  Cholmely,  in  1565,  who 
left  some  estates  for  its  support.  The  school  at  first  educated  only  forty  boys, 
but,  by  judicious  management,  and  the  receipt  of  a small  extra  sum  from  the 
scholars,  the  benefits  have  been  extended  to  nearly  double  the  number,  and  the 
income  has  increased  from  £10  to  nearly  £900  annually.  The  original  Whit- 
tington’s stone  has  been  long  since  removed,  and  a new  one  was  placed  near  the 
original  site  in  1854,  but  some  handsome  alms-houses  commemorate  the  spot 
where  he  heard  the  peal  of  Bow  bells  ringing  the  mystic  injunction  in  his  ear  of 
“ Turn  again,  Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.”  He  was  Lord  Mayor 
during  the  three  reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.,  having  been  at 
first  sheriff  in  1393.  Before  leaving  Highgate,  no  one  should  omit  a visit  to  the 
Highgate  or  North  London  Cemetery,  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
May,  1839.  The  grounds,  comprising  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres,  form  a 
portion  of  that  side  of  Highgate-hill  which  faces  the  metropolis.  They  are 
entered  from  a lane  on  the  west  by  a little  Gothic  building.  To  the  left  is  the 
chapel,  and  broad  gravel  paths  wind  in  each  direction,  through  flowery  parterres, 
clumps  of  evergreens,  and  picturesque  combinations  of  trees.  An  Egyptian 
archway  forms  the  entrance  to  the  catacombs,  where  a fine  cypress-tree,  in  the 
central  compartment,  flings  a congenial  shadow  over  the  solid  masonry  beneath. 

The  terrace  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  church  commands  an  extensive  view 
over  London  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  whole  neighbourhood  round  here 
is  plentifully  studded  with  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  London. 

* HIGHWORTH  occupies  an  elevated  situation  near  the  vale  of  the  White 
Horse,  and  commands  a pretty  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  of  which  the 
scenery  is  both  extensive  and  picturesque.  The  neighbourhood  is  considered  Healthy 
remarkably  healthy.  The  church  is  a neat  building  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a locality, 
square  tower : it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  There  are  several  charities  here. 
Formerly  the  markets  and  fairs  were  very  well  attended,  but  the  Great  Western 
railway  has  materially  diverted  the  traffic. 

Inns,  Saracen’s  Head,  King  and  Queen.— Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  Aug.  13,  cattle-  Oct.  11,  cattle, 
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Name  of  Place. 


Hillam  to 

Hill  and  Moor  ...ham 

Hill-End  ti 

Hillfarance pa 

Hillhampton ham 

Hillmarton pa 

Hillmorton pa 

Hillcott t: 

Hillesden pa 

Hillsley ti 

Hillingdon  pa 

Hillington  pa 

Hillington,  or  Hel- 

lington pa 

Hill-Top  to 

Hilperton  pa 

Hilston pa 

Hilton  to 

Hilton  pa 

Hilton  to 

Hilton  to 

Hilton  pa 

Hilton* to 

Hilton  to 

Hilton  pa 

Himbleton  pa 

Himley pa 

Hincaster to 

Hinchinbrook  lib 

Hinckleyf  ...m.t&pa 

Hinderclay pa 

Hindervvell pa 

Hindley  to 

Hindolveston  pa 

HindonJ  bo  & m.t 

Hindringliam pa 


County. 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Railway. 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 


Area 

inSta 

Acres 


Pop. 


W.  R.  York 
Worcester 

Berks 

Somerset  ... 
Worcester 

Wilts 

Warwick  ... 

Wilts 

Bucks 

Gloucester 
Middlesex... 
Norfolk 


Pontefract 7 

Pershore  3? 

Cum  nor  2 

Wellington  ...44 

Stourport 54 

Caine  3 

Dunchurch  ...2 

Pewsey  

Buckingham 
Wttn-un-Ed  2 

Uxbridge  

Castle  Rising  3f 


Burton  Salmn  1 

Fladbury 14 

Oxford 

Taunton  44 

Fearnall  Hth  74 
Wootn  Bsstt  6! 

Rugby  

Hungerford  17! 

Claydon  2 

Wick  war  34 

West  Drayton  2 
Lynn 74 


Gt.  Northern  .... 
Oxford,  W.  & W. 
Gt.  Western  .... 
Gt.  Western  .... 
Oxford,  W.  & W. 
Gt.  Western  .... 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  .... 

L.  & N.  W 

Midland  

Gt.  Western  

E.  Counties 


174| 

1660 

340 

11H 

372 

69 

95 

1674 

920 

616 

1304 

786 

149 

894 

4182 

828 

854 

3150 

1049 

79 

60f 

2150 

244 

1204 

500 

15 

4720 

9588 

1064 

2529 

346 

Norfolk 

W.  R..  York ... 

Wilts 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Derby  

Dorset  

Durham  

Durham  

Huntingdon 

Stafford 

Westmorland 
N.  R.  York  ... 
Worcester  ... 

Stafford 

Westmorland 

Huntingdon 

Leicester  

Suffolk  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Lancaster 

Norfolk  

Wilts 

Norfolk 


, Loddon 4f 

Pontefract  ...34 

, Mel  k sham 4 

Patrington 8 

Derby  74 

Blandford 7 

Sunderland  ...3 
Bhp  Auckland  6 

Caxton 5 

Cannock 4 

Appleby 3 

Stokesley  4 

Worcester 7 

Wolverhmptn54 
K.  Kendal  ...5* 
Huntingdon  ...1 

Stapleton  3 

Mendlesham  9 

Whitby  9 

Wigan 2 

Foulsham 2f 

Warminster  84 
Nw  Wlsnghm  34 


Trowse 5% 

Pontefract  ...35 
Trowbridge  ...14 

Hedon 8 

Tutbury  24 

Moreton  10 

Sunderland  ...3 
Heighington  ...7 

St.  Ives  4 

Wolverhmptn  4 

Shap  13 

Yarm 2f 

Pershore  7 

Dudley  4 

Milnthorpe  ...2 
Huntingdon  ...1 

Nuneaton 4? 

Mellis  65 

Grosmont  8 

Hindley  

Ry burgh  54 

Salisbury  ...154 
Fakenham  ...6% 


E.  Union  

Lane.  & Yorkshire 

Gt.  Western  

Hull  & Holderness 

N.  Stafford  

L.  & S.  W 

N.  Eastern  

Wear  Yalley  

Gt.  Northern 

L.  & N.  W 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

N.  Eastern  

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

S.  Stafford  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Gt.  Northern 

L.  & N.  W 

E.  Union  

N.  Eastern  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

E.  Counties 

L.  & S.  W 

E.  Counties 


118 

516 

87 

176 

80 

1061 

1078 

996 

1864 

548 

56 

1304 

757 

144 

2974 

761 

270| 

1092 

101 

247 

67! 

1280 

384 

1294 

54 

2834 

4182 

277 

246 

1340 

110 

1194 

2040 

402 

125 

1185 

400 

246 

770 

148 

59! 

100! 

6200 

7071 

974 

1458 

394 

248! 

4400 

1947 

1974 

2522 

7023 

1424 

2490 

748 

1104 

212 

710 

1454 

3313 

749 

Jack  of 
Hilton. 


Fifty 
churches 
seen  from 
the  hill. 


* HILTON  had  formerly  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks,  of  which  no  vestige 
now  remains.  The  service  performed  by  the  lord  of  the  neighbouring  manor  of 
Essington  to  the  lord  of  Hilton,  was  the  bringing  of  a goose  to  the  hall  there 
land  driving  it  three  times  round  the  heath  whilst  Jack  of  Hilton  was  blowing 
the  fire ; the  lord  of  Essington  then  carried  it  to  the  table,  and  received  a dish 
from  the  lord  of  Hilton  for  his  own  mess.  Jack  of  Hilton  was  a hollow  image 
of  brass,  which,  being  filled  writh  water  and  placed  near  the  fire,  emitted  a strong 
blast  of  vapour  through  its  lips,  and  was  thus  said  to  blowr  the  fire. 

f HINCKLEY,  a market-town  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Sparkenhoe, 
situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  borders  of  Warwickshire,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  fifty  churches.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a wall  and  deep  ditch, 
traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  has  a very  extensive  stocking  manufac- 
ture, which  gives  employment  to  the  principal  part  of  the  population.  The 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  an  ancient  and  spacious  edifice,  with 
a spire  rising  120  feet  from  the  ground.  Here  are  a Roman  Catholic  chapel  and 
four  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The  ancient  town-hall,  school-house,  and  ball- 
room are  very  curious.  Here  was  formerly  a castle,  on  the  site  of  which  a 
noble  mansion  has  been  built.  Near  the  river  are  the  remains  of  a Roman  for- 
tification. A priory  of  Benedictine  monks  was  founded  here  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  about  1173.  At  a short  distance  from  Hinckley  is  a spring  called  the 
Holy  Well,  originally  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Our  Lady’s  Well,  and  several  other  mineral  springs  are  found  in  the 
vicinity.  The  steam  corn-mill,  which  was  built  in  1846,  and  cost  £10,000,  is 
now  used  as  the  Great  Midland  sawing-mill. 

Inn,  The  George.— Market,  Mon  .—Fairs,  1st,  2nd,  3rd  Mon.  aft.  Epiph.,  Easter- Mon.,  Mon.  bef. 
Whit-Mon.,  horses,  cows,  sheep ; Whit-Mon.,  in  the  morning,  horses,  cows,  &c. ; in  the  afternoon, 
toys  &c. ; Aug.  26,  1st  Mon.  in  Nov.,  cheese,  &c. — Bankers,  Pares’s  Leicestershire  Banking  Com- 
pany ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith.  Leicestershire  Banking  Company ; draw  on  London  and 
Westminster. 


Stone 

quarry. 


X HINDON  is  an  ancient  borough  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill.  The  old 
church  was  built  about  1555,  and  underwent  extensive  repairs  in  1837.  The 
houses  here  are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  raised  from  the  quarry  at  Tisbury,  in  this 
locality.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  important  agricultural  district. 

Inn,  Lamb  .—Market,  Thurs  .—Fairs,  May  27,  Oct.  29. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Wymondham  5* 

Hardingham  3 

E.  Counties 

123* 

3649 

1698 

Hinlip  

Worcester  ... 

Worcester 3 

Fearnall  Hth  1* 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

124| 

1054 

126 

Oxford 1 

Gt.  Western  

64 

900 

488 

Abingdon 4* 

Oxford 1 

Gt.  Western  

64 

550 

300 

Mkt  Drayton  4f 

Newport  6* 

Shropshire  Union... 

150| 

3036 

862 

Suffolk  

Capel  4 

E.  Union  

67f 

2828 

584 

Mangotsfield...4 

Midland  

128| 

3005 

474 

Berkeley  2* 

Berkeley  Rd.  3* 

Midland  

113* 

579 

Cropredy  7 

Gt.  Western  

96* 

....to 

Whitchurch  ...1 

Madeley 17* 

L.  & N.  W 

167 

Yeovil  3* 

Gt.  Western  

179* 

Suffolk  

Blythburgh  ...2 

Halesworth  ...6 

E.  Counties 

102* 

Christchrh  R 3* 

L.  & S.  W 

51* 

2349 

384 

Alton  12* 

L.  & S.  W 

152* 

Somerset  

Wells  7 * 

Saltford 10* 

Gt.  Western  

121f 

1102 

322 

Hintnn-Danhnev  ham 

Hants  

Petersfield  ...7* 

Cosham  7 

L.  & S.W 

97 

Hinton,  Great .... 

ti 

Wilts 

Trowbridge  ...3* 

Melksham  ...3| 

Gt.  Western  

1031 

703 

177 

Hinton-on-the- 

Green  

Gloucester  ... 

Winchcombe...8 

Evesham  2* 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

109* 

2259 

192 

Hinton-in-the- 

H edges  

pa 

Northampton 

Aynho 4 

Brackley  1* 

L.  & N.  W 

69| 

2070 

157 

Hinton,  Little  .. 

....pa 

Wilts 

Swindon  5* 

Shrivenham  ...3 

Gt.  Western  

74* 

1815 

354 

Hinton-Martell 

pa 

Dorset  

Cranborne  6 

Wimborne  5 

L.  & S.  W 

119* 

1534 

324 

Hinton  Parva,  or 

Stanhridare 

....na 

Dorset  

Wimborne  , 3 

Wimborne  4 

L.  & S.  W 

118* 

439 

55 

Hinton  St.  Geerse*  na 

Somerset 

Crewkerne 3 

Martock  65 

Gt.  Western  

175| 

1500 

728 

Hinton  St.  Mary 

...pa 

Dorset  

Sturminster  1* 

Wmbn  Mns  19* 

L.  & S.  W 

134 

982 

345 

Hinton  Waldrist 

...pa 

Berks 

Buckland  2* 

Faringdn  Rd.  65 

Gt.  Western  

70* 

2180 

389 

Hints 

...pa 

Stafford 

Tam  worth  ...3f 

Tamworth  ...4* 

L.  &N.  W 

113| 

1849 

218 

Hinwick  

ham 

Bedford 

Haroid  3* 

Wellingboro\..4 

L.  & N.W 

82* 

Hinxhill  

pa 

Kent  

A sli  ford 2* 

Ashford  3 

S.  Eastern 

70 

663 

135 

Hinxton  

Cambridge  ... 

Whittlesford  2* 

Chesterford  ...2 

E.  Counties 

49* 

1503 

465 

Hinx  worth 

...na 

Herts  

Biggleswade  ...4 

Baldock  4* 

E.  Counties 

41 

1440 

347 

Hippeuscombe  ...ex  pa 

Wilts 

Andover  8* 

Hungerford...8f 

Gt.  Western  

70 

980 

50 

Hipperholme-cum- 

Brighouse 

W.  R.  York... 

Halifax 1* 

Hipper holme  ... 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

200f 

2550 

6091 

Hinswell to  & ehan 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Richmond 2 

Richmond 2 

N.  Eastern  

241f 

2785 

293 

Hirnaut  

Montgomery 

Llangynog  ...45 

Oswestry  ...16* 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

191| 

4000 

308 

Hirwain  

Glamorgan  ... 

Merthyr  Tdfil  7* 

Hirwain  ... 

Vale  of  Neath 

196 

Histon  

Cambridge  . . . 

Cambridge  ...3 

Histon  . ..  ^ 

E.  Counties  

62f 

2300 

1011 

Hitcham  

,...pa 

Bucks  

Maidenhead  2\ 

Maidenhead  1* 

Gt.  Northern  ... 

24 

1370 

236 

Hitcham 

,...pa 

Suffolk  

Bildeston  1 

Hadleigh  65 

E.  Union  

76* 

41171 

1037 

Hitchenden  

...na 

Bucks 

Amersham  ...7 

Hgh  Wycmbe  2 

Gt.  Western  

36 

5751 

1541 

Hitchint m.t  & pa 

Herts  

Stevenage  4 

Hitchin  * 

Gt.  Northern  

32* 

6457 1 

7077 

* HINTON  ST.  GEORGE.  The  views  from  this  parish  are  very  extensive 
and  beautiful,  and  from  one  part  both  the  North  and  South  Seas  are  distinctly 
visible.  Here  is  a large  and  magnificent  seat,  called  Hinton  St.  George,  sur- 
rounded by  elegant  parks  and  noble  plantations. 


f HITCHIN  is  situated  in  a fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  considerable  emi- 
nences. It  was  given  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Earl  Harold,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Hitclie.  In  the  Doomsday  Book  it  is  called  Hiz,  from  the  little  river  of 
that  name,  which  flows  through  it.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  manor-court  extends 
into  several  neighbouring  parishes.  The  fertile  and  fair  valley  of  Ringtail,  in 
which  it  is  situated,  has  been  celebrated  from  time  immemorial  as  “yielding  the 
choicest  wheat  and  barley,  such  as  makes  the  best  malt,  as  serves  the  king’s 
court;”  and  it  was  no  doubt  in  reference  to  this  ancient  phrase  that  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  appears  to  have  been  “ fond  of  her  beer,”  boasts  of  her  “ Hitchin 
grape.”  Hitchin  was  one  of  the  possessions  of  the  Mercian  kings;  the  manor 
extended  as  far  as  Oifley,  the  place  where  King  Offa  held  his  court,  and  where 
he  died.  William  Rufus  bestowed  it  on  Bernard  de  Baliol,  whom  he  created 
Baron  of  Biwell,  in  Northumberland,  and  which  was  enjoyed  by  his  posterity 
until  John  Baliol  was  adjudged  by  the  English  king  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  when  the  estate  devolved  on  Edward  I.,  and  it  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  crown  until  the  14*th  of  Richard  II.,  at  which  time  it  was 
bestowed  on  Edmund  de  Langley,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,  who  was  advanced 
to  the  dukedom  of  York  by  his  nephew  : his  posterity  enjoyed  it  until,  for  want 
of  issue,  it  once  more  reverted  to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Henry 
settled  it  in  jointure  upon  Queen  Katherine,  and,  after  her  repudiation,  it  became 
the  jointure  of  the  unhappy  Anne  Boleyn.  King  James  I.  settled  the  property 
on  Queen  Anne,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Charles  I.,  and,  after  a variety  of 
changes,  it  came  down  to  William  Wiltshire,  the  famous  antiquary.  The  church 
is  a handsome  structure  in  the  pointed  style,  occupying  the  site  of  a more 


The  fertile 
valley  of 
Ringtail. 


Possessors 
of  the 
manor. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond 

prRl 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Hittisleigh 

Devon  

.7 

Copplestone  ...6 

N.  Devon 

2131 

1115 

185 

Hoarcross  

Stafford 

Armitage  6 

L.  & N.  W 

12G 

Hoath  

Kent 

.2? 

Grove  Ferry  2? 

S.  Eastern  

89? 

898 

359 

Hoathly,  East 

pa 

. 5 

Lewes  8$ 

L.  B.  & S.  C 

58? 

2000 

667 

Hoathly,  West 

pa 

Sussex  . . . 

E.  Grinstead 

4| 

Ralcombe 4? 

L.  B.  & S.  C.... 

38i 

4863 

1068 

Hob  Lench 

Worcester  ... 

Evesham  

.5* 

Fladbury  4 

Oxford,  W.&W.  ... 

113? 

870 

73 

Hobv  

Leicester  ... 

Leicester  

,.10 

Brooksby  £ 

Midland  

112| ; 

1060 

405 

Hockenhull-Staple- 

1 

ford  

Chester 

Chester 

.4$ ' W averton 3? 

L.  & N.  W 

1771 

330 

22 

Hockering  

Norfolk  

Norwich  

.10  Dereham  6? 

E.  Counties 

132? 

1931 

420 

Hockerton  

pa 

Nottingham 

Southwell  .. 

,.lf  Fiskerton  3? 

Midland  

128 

1373 

114 

Hockham 

Norfolk 

Watton 

5#  Harlina:  Rd.  Si 

E.  Counties 

106? 

3406 

690 

Hocklev  

m 

Essex  

Rayleigh 

.11 

Ingatestone  14? 

E.  Counties 

37? 

4614 

838 

Hocklev  

Warwick  

Birmingham 

...1 

Hockley  

Gt.  Western  

129? 

Hockliffe 

Bedford 

Woburn  

M 

Leightn  Buz  4? 

L.  &N.  W.  

44? 

1021 

439 

Hockwold-cum- 

j 

Wilton 

pa 

Norfolk 

Feltwell  ..... 

.1? 

Brandon  3? 

E.  Counties 

91? 

7478 

1067 

Hockworthy  .... 

pa 

Devon  

Bampton 

.5| 

Wellington  ...7? 

Gt.  Western  

177? 

2526 

382 

Hoddesdon*  .... 

Herts  

Hertford  

Si 

Rve  House i 

E.  Counties 

21? 

2582 

1854 

Hoddington 

ti 

Hants  

Odiham 

3 Winchfield  ..  5? 

L.  & S.  W 

41? 

Hodgeston  

Pembroke 

Pembroke 

,3?  Haverfdwest  13? 

S.  Wales  

289? 

709 

78 

Hodnel  

.ex  pa!  Warwick  

Southam 

..3  Harbury  3? 

Gt.  Western  

102? 

22 

Hitchiit. 


Altar-piece 
by  Rubens. 


Ancient 

priory. 


Market  free 
from  toll. 


New  town- 
hall  and 
corn 

exchange. 


ancient  fabric  near  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  con- 
sists of  a nave,  chancels,  and  side  aisles ; its  length  is  upwards  of  150  feet,  and 
its  breadth  67  feet.  At  the  west  end  is  a massive  tow  er  21  feet  in  diameter, 
terminating  by  a small  octagonal  spire.  The  whole  fabric  is  embattled,  and  the 
principal  chancel  is  additionally  ornamented  by  pinnacles.  The  north  and  south 
porches  are  well  wrought ; the  latter  has  a groined  roof,  with  canopied  niches, 
and  ornaments  in  front.  The  altar-piece  is  by  Rubens.  Amongst  the  monu- 
ments, which  are  very  numerous,  some  ancient  ones  of  the  Kendal  family  pos- 
sess considerable  interest.  Some  very  fine  brasses  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  also  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  church.  Here  are  likewise  several 
monuments  for  the  Radcliffes,  of  Hitcliin  Priory.  The  font  has  been  ornamented 
with  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles,  under  niches ; but  they  can  scarcely  now  be 
traced.  Near  the  church  formerly  stood  the  priory  of  Biggin,  founded  for  nuns 
of  the  Gilbertine  order.  At  the  dissolution  its  annual  revenues  were,  according 
to  the  “ Monasticon,”  estimated  at  £13.  16s.  Hitchin  Priory  was  founded  for 
White  Carmelites,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  Its  annual  revenues  were  valued 
at  only  £4.  9s.  4d.  when  it  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  Very  few  traces 
of  the  priory  remain  ; the  immediate  site  is  occupied  by  a mansion  of  the  Rad- 
cliffe  family.  In  the  year  1668  John  Skynner,  gent.,  gave  £300  to  build  alms- 
houses; £300  to  purchase  lands  to  endow  the  same;  £100  to  apprentice  poor 
children;  £100  towards  the  further  endowments  of  the  free-school  in  Hitchin; 
and  the  produce  of  his  orchard,  next  the  churchyard,  to  keep  the  alms-houses  in 
repair.  The  respective  estates,  now  vested  in  trustees,  produce  about  £21  for 
the  alms-house  people,  £5  for  repairs,  and  £5  for  the  school  annually.  In  1697 
Ralph  Skynner,  gent,  (probably  son  of  the  above),  bequeathed  £200  to  buy  lands, 
to  augment  the  revenue  of  the  vicarage ; £800  for  building  and  endowing  eight 
alms-houses  ; and  £60  for  apprenticing  ten  poor  children.  Hitchin  market  has 
existed  from  an  early  period ; and  very  large  quantities  of  corn  and  grain  are 
annually  sold  in  it ; probably  in  some  degree  from  being  free  from  toll,  by  pre- 
scriptive right.  Formerly  the  wool  trade  wras  very  flourishing  here.  Straw- 
plat  is  the  only  manufacture  now  carried  on,  but  there  is  a good  trade  in  corn, 
malt,  flour,  and  brewing.  A very  handsome  and  well-arranged  corn-exchange 
has  been  recently  erected,  and  a town-hall,  which  is  a great  ornament  to  the 
town.  An  infirmary  was  also  established  in  1845.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
several  fine  old  mansions. 


Inns , Sun,  Swan  —Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.— Bankers,  Sharpies  and  Co.j 
draw  on  Barclay  and  Co.  London  and  County  Bank ; draw  on  Head-office. 


Ancient 

market- 

house 

pulled 

down. 


* HODDESDON  is  a handsome  little  market-town  and  chapelry  in  the  parishes 
of  Amwell  and  Broxbourne.  The  manor,  now  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, was  anciently  a part  of  the  estate  of  the  Bassingbourns.  The  town  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  street  on  the  high  road.  The  chapel,  a neat  brick  structure, 
was  erected  about  fifty  years  ago,  on  the  site  of  a more  ancient  building.  The 
market-house,  an  old  and  curious  edifice  of  wood,  supported  on  arches  and  pil- 
lars, and  having  a number  of  rude  and  grotesque  figures  carved  on  different 
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Name  of  Place. 


....pa 

.lord 


Hodnet* 

Hodsock  .. 

Hoe  pa 

Hoffe  and  Row  to 

Hoggeston  pa 

Hoghton- to 

Hoguaston  pa 

Hogshaw-with-Ful- 

brook pa 

Hogsthorpe pa 

Holbeaeht  ...m.t  & pa 

Holbeck  to 

Holbeck  .......to 

Holbeck ex  pa 

Holbeton pa 

Holborn  Hill  

Holbrook chap 

Holbrook pa 

Holcombe to 

Holcombe  pa 

Holcombe-Burnell  pa 
Holcombe- Rogus  ...pa 

Holcot  pa 

Holcutt  ... 


County. 


Salop 

Nottingham 

Norfolk  

Westmorland 

Bucks  

Lancaster  ... 
Derby 


Bucks  

Lincoln  

Lincoln 

W.  R.  York  ... 
Nottingham 

Lincoln  

Devon  

Cumberland 

Derby  

Suffolk  

Lancaster  . . . 

Somerset 

Devon  

Devon  

Northampton 


pa  Bedford. 


Distant  from 


Drayton  5$ 

Blyth  3 

East  Dereham  2 

Appleby  If 

Whitchurch  ...3 
Blackburn  ...4f 
Wirks worth  ...5 

Aylesbury  8 

Alford  6* 

Sttn  St  Mry’s  4$ 

Leeds  1 

Warsop 4$ 

Tetford  2 

Modbury 3s 

Broughton  ...54 

Belper 2 

Ipswich 5$ 

Bury  4$ 

Shep.  Mallett  5* 

Exeter 4 

Bampton  7 

Wellingboro’...7 
Woburn 4 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Newport 12$ 

Ranskill  5$ 

East  Derehm  2$ 

Shap 8 

Winslow  3$ 

Hoghton f 

Ashborne 4f 

Winslow  5$ 

Willoughby  4f 

Spalding  7f 

Holbeck  June... 

Worksop  5f 

Alford  9$ 

Ivybridge  5 

Holborn  Hill  ... 

Duffield 1$ 

Bentley  4 

Ramsbottom...! 

Frome  7f 

Exeter  4 

Wellington  ...5f 
Northamptu  7$ 
Ridgmont 1$ 


Railway. 


Shropshire  Union.. 

Gt.  Northern 

E.  Counties 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

L.  & N.  W 

E.  Lancashire 

N.  Stafford  

L.  & S.  W 

Gt.  Northern 

Gt.  Northern 

Gt.  Northern 

Manch.,  SIief.,&  Lin 

Gt.  Northern 

S.  Devon  

Whitehvn  & Fur. .. 

Midland  

E.  Union  

E.  Lancashire 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 


156$ 

149$ 

128$ 

278$ 

571 

216f 

152 

59f 

132$ 

lOOf 

185$ 

152$ 

139f 

240 

262$ 

139 

66$ 

202f 

123 

197f 

I75f 

75 

55 


parts,  was  pulled  down  in  1834.  There  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town  a fine  con- 
duit of  good  water,  which  is  supplied  by  pipes  from  a spring  at  some  distance. 
It  was  erected  by  the  Rawdons,  a respectable  family  of  this  town,  and  is  kept  in 
order  by  a bequest  of  a certain  sum  annually,  made  by  Marmaduke  Rawdon, 
esq.,  in  the  year  1679.  The  chapel,  now  made  a district  church,  was  erected  in 
1734,  and  extensively  repaired  in  1849.  Rye  House  and  the  fine  ruin  of  Nether 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Colt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  one  mile  distant, 
are  much  visited  by  excursionists. 

Inn , The  Bull.— Market,  Thurs.— Fair,  June  29,  pleasure. 

* HODNET.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  is  an  ancient  stone  building 
in  the  decorated  style,  and  has  been  recently  thoroughly  repaired.  It  has  a fine 
octagon  tower  and  some  painted  windows.  The  interior  contains  a beautiful 
monument  to  Bishop  Heber,  who  was  rector  of  this  parish  upwards  of  fifteen 
years. 

Fairs,  Mon.  bef.  2nd.  Wed.  in  March,  May  4,  Mon.  bef.  Oct.  24,  cattle. 


Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

16399 

2057 

205 

1400 

223 

1383 

93 

1526 

220 

2227 

1373 

1384 

299 

1030 

50 

3325 

832 

35220 

5191 

760 

14152 

255 

20 

4748 

1029 

981 

3153 

857 

780 

464 

1836 

289 

3024 

759 

1670 

508 

880 

62 

Hopdes- 

don. 


Fine  con- 
duit. 


Bishop 
Heber 
rector  here. 


f HOLBEACH,  anciently  Old  Beach,  in  the  wapentake  of  Elloe,  parts  of  Hol- 
land, indifferently  built,  but  of  great  antiquity,  has  been  lately  considerably  im- 
proved. The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  the  principal  building, 
and  is  a spacious,  handsome  edifice,  consisting  of  a nave,  chancel,  aisles,  porch, 
and  a square  tower,  surmounted  with  an  octangular  spire,  and  contains  some  very 
fine  monuments.  It  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  fine  tower  rises 
189  feet  high.  Here  is  an  hospital,  which  was  endowed  by  Sir  John  de  Kirton, 
knight,  about  the  year  1351,  and  was  intended  to  support  a warden,  chaplain, 
and  fourteen  poor  pensioners.  A free  grammar-school  was  also  founded  here, 
by  license  from  Edward  III.,  who  granted  certain  lands  for  its  support;  and 
another  free-school  was  established  here  about  the  year  1669,  by  George 
Farmer,  esq.,  the  revenues  for  the  support  of  which  have  been  much  increased 
by  donations  and  bequests.  In  the  market-place  was  an  ancient  stone  cross, 
supposed  to  have  been  raised  about  the  year  1253,  near  which  period  Thomas  de 
Malton,  Lord  Egremont,  obtained  the  grant  of  a weekly  market  and  an  annual 
fair.  A neat  cemetery  to  the  north  of  the  town  was  formed  here  in  1853.  The 
market-house  was  erected  in  1844.  This  town  has  derived  some  eminence  from 
two  of  its  natives,  Henry  de  Rands,  called  Holbech,  who,  after  passing  through 
different  ecclesiastical  offices,  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln ; and 
William  Stukeley.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  was  born 
November  7,  1687.  After  receiving  the  first  rudiments  of  education  under  Mr. 
Edward  Kelson,  in  the  free-school  of  this  town,  he  was  admitted  of  Bennet 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  made  medicine  and  botany  his  peculiar  study. 
Taking  a degree  in  physic,  he  removed  to  London  in  1717,  where  he  was  elected 
a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  one  among  the  distinguished  number  who 
revived  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  which  he  acted  many  years  as  secretary. 
He  was  also  made  a member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  became  one  of  the 


Fine  tower 
189  feet 
high. 


Stukeley, 
the  antiqua- 
rian a native 
here. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

| Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Holdenby*  

Holdenclough 

lloldenhurst 

...ham 

Northampton 
W.  R.  York ... 

Brixworth  ...4$ 
Dewsbury  4 

Northampton  7 
Birstal 1 

L.  & N.  W.  

L.  & N.  W 

74f 

192$ 

112$ 

135$ 

180 

1855 

211 

pa 

Hants  

Christchurch  3 

Ring  wood 7 £ 

L,  & S.  W 

7390 

1330 

Holdfast  

Worcester  ... 

Uptn-on-Svrn  2 
Kidderminst  25 

Tewkesbury  6$ 
Ludlow  11$ 

Midland  

93 

Holdgate 

pa 

Salop  

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1896 

211 

Holdingham  .... 

,..ham 

Lincoln  

Sleaford 1 

Grantham  ...14 

Gt.  Northern 

119$ 

43$ 

173f 

192$ 

162$ 

260$ 

167 

Holdshott 

ti 

Ha.nts  

Hrtly  Wntny  3f 
Northwich 3 

Winchfield  ...4? 

L.  & S.  W 

Holdford 

ham 

Chester 

Hartford 5 

L.  & N.  W 

Holegate  

to 

W.  R.  York 

York  2 

York  2 

Gt.  Northern 

250 

134 

Holford  

pa 

Somerset  

Nethr  Stowey  3 
Cartmell 2 

Bridgewater  11 
Milnthorpe  16$ 

Gt.  Western  

796 

181 

Holker,  Lower 

Lancaster 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2130 

1225 

Holker,  Upper 

Lancaster  ... 

Cartmell 2 

Milnthorpe  16$ 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

260$ 

6550 

1134 

Holkhamf  

pa 

Norfolk  

Wells 1$ 

Fakenham  ...10? 

E.  Counties 

148$ 

5973 

683 

Holbeach. 


His  account 
of  Stone- 
henge. 


Died  in  1765 


censors.  After  residing  in  London  a few  years,  he  retired  to  Grantham,  where 
he  married.  Afflicted  with  the  gout  during  the  winter,  it  was  his  custom  to 
travel  for  his  health  in  the  spring  or  summer ; and  in  these  journeys  he  acquired 
a particular  and  zealous  love  for  antiquities.  Finding  his  health  inadequate  to 
the  fatigue  of  his  profession,  he  turned  his  view  to  the  church,  and  was  ordained 
at  Croydon  July  20,  1730.  He  was  presented  to  the  living  of  All  Saints,  Stam- 
ford, and  was  afterwards  rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  master  of  Brown’s  Hospital, 
in  the  same  place.  He  appears  to  have  had  the  offer  of  several  better  livings, 
which  he  declined.  He  was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Ancaster  with  the  living 
of  Somerby,  who  also  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains.  About  the  time  of 
these  promotions  he  published  an  account  of  Stonehenge,  a work  which  displays 
much  speculation  and  theory ; but,  exclusive  of  the  descriptive  facts  which  serve 
to  perpetuate  certain  parts  of  that  extraordinary  monument,  it  is  likely  to  deceive 
and  bewilder  the  reader.  At  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Montague,  he  resigned 
his  preferments  in  tne  country,  and,  in  lieu  of  them,  accepted  the  rectory  of  St. 
George’s,  Queen-square,  London.  He  was  seized  with  a paralytic  stroke,  which 
terminated  fatally  the  3rd  of  March,  1765,  when  he  had  attained  his  seventy- 
eighth  year.  His  principal  works  are  “ Itinerarium  Curiosum,  or  an  Account  of 
the  Curiosities  and  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,”  folio;  “ An  Account  of  Stone- 
henge and  Avebury,”  2 vols.  folio;  “ Palaegraphia  Sacra,  or  Discourses  of  the 
Monuments  of  Antiquity  that  relate  to  Sacred  History,”  quarto ; “ Palaegraphia 
Britannica,”  quarto ; “History  of  Carausius,”  2 vols.  quarto ; “Dissertation  on 
the  Spleen,”  folio. 


Inns,  Crown,  Chequers,  Talbot.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Sep.  11,  Oct.  11,  horses.— Bankers, 
Gurney  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barclay  and  Co. 


Holdenby 

House. 


* HOLDENBY,  a parish  in  the  hundred  of  Nobottle  Grove ; living,  a rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  Here  was 
Holdenby  or  Holmby  House,  which  appears  from  remaining  vestiges  to  have 
been  a most  magnificent  structure.  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  a native  of  this  place,  who  was  bred  to  the  law,  and 
raised  to  the  highest  honours  and  preferments  by  that  queen,  who  admired  his 
comely  person  and  graceful  dancing ; and  it  will  be  ever  memorable  for  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it  previous  to  its  dilapidation,  as  it  formed  first  a palace 
and  afterwards  a prison  for  the  unfortunate  monarch  Charles  I.  Lord  Clifden 
is  lord  of  the  manor. 


Holkham 
House,  scat 
of  the  Cokes 
of  Leicester. 


f HOLKHAM.  In  this  parish  stands  Holkham  House,  the  magnificent  seat 
of  the  Coke  family.  This  spacious  mansion  was  begun  in  the  year  1734,  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  completed  by  his  dowager  countess  in  1760.  The  central 
part  is  composed  of  white  brick,  and  has  four  wings  connected  with  it  by  rectili- 
near corridors,  or  galleries ; each  of  the  two  fronts,  therefore,  displays  a centre 
and  two  wings.  The  south  front  has  an  air  of  lightness  and  elegance,  arising 
from  the  justness  of  its  proportions.  In  the  centre  is  a bold  portico,  with  its 
entablature  supported  by  six  Corinthian  columns.  The  grand  entrance  is  at  the 
north  front.  The  wings  have  been  thought  to  take  from  the  general  magnificence 
of  the  building,  by  their  want  of  uniformity  with  the  south  front.  The  centre, 
which  extends  345  feet  in  length  by  1 80  in  depth,  comprises  the  principal  apart- 
ments. The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  splendid  style,  and  with  the  most 
elegant  taste.  The  ceilings  of  many  of  the  rooms  are  of  curious  gilt  fret  and 
mosaic  work ; the  Venetian  windows  are  ornamented  with  handsome  pillars,  pro- 
fusely gilded.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  highly  ornamental.  The  first  entrance  is 
by  a triumphal  arch,  finely  imagined,  and  its  effect  is  heightened  by  several  clumps 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Hollacombe  pa 

Holland,  Great pa 

Holland,  Little pa 

Holland  (Upper),  or 

Upholland* to 

Hollesley pa 

Holleth to 

Hollinfare  chap 

Hollingbourn pa 

Devon  

Essex 

Essex  

Lancaster  ... 

Snffolk  

Lancaster  ... 
Lancaster  ... 
Kent  

Hollingdon,  Gt....ham 
Hollingdon, 

Little  ham 

Bucks  

Bucks  

Hollinghill  to 

Hollingsclough to 

Hollington  to 

Northumb.  ... 

Stafford 

Derby  

Helling!, on  pa, 

Sussex  

Hollingworth to 

Hollowayt  ham 

Hollo  well ham 

Hollym pa 

Holme  ham 

Chester 

Middlesex 

Northampton 
E.R.  York  ... 
Bedford 

Holme chap 

Holme  

Huntingdon 
Lancaster  ... 
Lincoln 

Holme  to 

HolmeJ pa 

Nottingham 

Miles 

Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Holdsworthy  2ijEggesford  ...21! 

Colchester  ...15!jArdleigh 13! 

Colchester  ...16!  Ardleigh 14f 

Wigan  4!  Orrell  1 

Woodbridge  6f 

Garstang  5 

Warrington  ...6 
Maidstone  ...5! 

Soulbury  ! 

Soulbury  1 

Rothbury  ...3? 

Long nor  If 

Ash  borne  .,.-...6 

Hastings  2f 

Staley  bridge  ...3 
London  (P.O.)  3 
Northamptn  8! 

Patrington  ...2! 

Biggleswade  ...1 

Stilton  2! 

Burnley  4! 

Glanfd  Brigg...6 
Sttn-upon-T  4! 


Ipswich  14 

Bay  Horse 2 

Heatley If 

Maidstone  ...5f 

Leighton  2f 

Leighton  3! 

Morpeth  12 

Leek  9! 

Tutbury 7 

Hastings  2f 

Mottram 1 


Crick  .7 

Hollym  R.  Gtef 
Biggleswade  If 

Holme  

Holme  

Kirtn  Lindsey  7 
Newark 3f 


Railway. 


N.  Devon  .... 
E.  Counties . 
E.  Counties . 


Lane.  & Yorkshire.. 

E.  Union  

Lancastr  & Preston 
Wrringtn  & Stockpt 

S.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W 


L.  & N.  W 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Stafford  .. 

N.  Stafford  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin 


L.  & N.  W 

Hull  & Holderness 

Gt.  Northern 

Gt.  Northern 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Gt.  Northern i 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr.  Rl 


233 g 
69 
70f 

199 

82 

227| 

189f 

61f 

43f 

43f 

313! 

164f 

135f 

76f 

194! 

82! 

189f 

42f 

69! 

212! 

165f 

123! 


Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

1218 

103 

2083 

508 

916 

86 

4452 

3359 

4026 

578 

351 

28 

4560 

1302 

5264 

i‘ii 

400 

302 

2470 

579 

2041 

2347 

14782 

313 

3740 

516 

4300 

506 

*51 

1330 

144 

of  trees  which  surround  it.  Crossing  the  turnpike  road,  a narrow  vista,  through 
a plantation  for  a mile  and  a half,  exhibits  at  the  extremity  an  obelisk  standing 
on  an  eminence.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  are  two  lodges,  which  are  small  but 
neat  structures.  Ascending  the  hall,  through  a fine  plantation  near  the  obelisk, 
several  charming  vistas  present  to  the  eye  the  south  front  of  the  house,  Holkham- 
quay,  the  town  of  Wells,  Stiffkey-hills,  Thorpe -lodge,  Overy-quay,  the  triumphal 
arch,  and  the  village  church.  On  the  north  side  of  the  park  a lake,  covering 
about  twenty  acres,  extends  in  nearly  a rectilinear  direction  for  1056  yards;  it 
includes  a small  island,  and  the  shore  is  bold  and  clothed  with  wood,  waving  in 
rich  and  picturesque  beauty.  The  late  proprietor,  “ Coke  of  Norfolk,”  the  great 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  distinguished  himself  as  the  first  agriculturist  of  his  day, 
succeeded  to  the  estate  in  1778,  when  the  rental  was  £2,000  per  year.  In  1819 
he  had  raised  it  to  more  than  ten  times  that  amount.  A testimonial  in  the 
Corinthian  style  was  raised  to  his  memory. 


I Hoikham. 


Great  agri- 
cultural 
improve- 
ments made 
on  the 
estate  by 
“ Coke  of 
Norfolk.” 


* HOLLAND  (Upper),  or  Up-Holland,  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  is  in 
the  parish  of  Wigan  and  hundred  of  West  Derby.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas  a Becket.  Here  was  formerly  a chantry,  or  college,  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a priory  of  Benedictine  monks,  about  the  year  1319.  It  was  founded 
by  Sir  Robert  de  Holland,  whose  posterity  are  celebrated  in  history  both  for 
their  grandeur  and  their  misfortunes.  The  property  now  belongs  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Pemberton  Leigh,  of  Hindley  Hall. 

Fair , July  15,  horses,  horned  cattle,  toys. 

t HOLLOWAY,  a hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Islington,  Finsbury  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Ossulstone,  divided  into  two  parts,  Upper  and  Lower  Holloway,  now 
nearly  united.  The  whole  village  consists  of  ranges  of  handsome  detached  houses 
with  gardens  in  front,  and  other  buildings,  extending  along  the  Great  North  road 
from  Islington  to  Highgate.  At  Upper  Holloway  there  is  a public-house  called  The  Mother 
the  Mother  Red  Cap,  noticed  in  “ Drunken  Barnaby’s  Itinerary;  ” and  another  RedCaP* 
called  the  Half  Moon,  famous  a century  ago  for  excellent  cheesecakes.  A large 
edifice  was  erected  at  Lower  Holloway  some  years  since  as  a chapel  of  ease  to 
Islington,  and  a church  in  the  Gothic  style  is  in  Upper  Holloway.  The  new 
church  in  Tollington*park  was  built  in  May,  1854. 


X HOLME.  This  is  a pleasant  village.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  is 
rich  in  mural  monuments,  in  altar-tombs,  and  in  ancient  armorial  brasses.  Its 
form  is  Gothic,  but  in  the  style  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  family  vault  of 
the  late  Dukes  of  Kingston,  and  of  the  present  Pierpoint  family,  is  in  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  with  a lofty  monument  over  it,  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars, 
and  gloomily  ornamented  with  deaths’  heads  in  wrreaths,  intermixed  with  fruit  and 
foliage.  Its  inscription  is  unusual:  “ Here  lyeth  the  illustrious  Princess  Gertrude,  Remarkable 
Countess  of  Kingston,  daughter  to  Henrv  Talbot,  Esq.,  sou  to  George  late  Earl  of  inscription. 

5"  Y 
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Name  of  Place. 


County. 


Holme  to  Westmorland 

Holme  to  N.  It.  York  ... 

Holme  to  W.  R.  York  ... 

Holme  Cultram*  ...pa  Cumberland 

Holme,  East  pa  Dorset  

Holme-Hale  pa  Norfolk 

Holme,  Low  to  Cumberland 

Holme-next- 

Runcton  pa  Norfolk 

Holme-next-the-  j 

Sea  pa  Norfolk  

Holme,  North to  N.  R.  York  ... 

Holme-on-the- 

Wolds  pa  E.  R.  York  ... 

Holme-Pierrepointt  p Nottingham 

Holmer pa  Hereford  

Holmes ham  W.  R.  York  ... 

Holme  St.  Cuth-  | 

bert  to  Cumberland 

Holmescales  to  Westmorland 

Holmes  Chapel  Chester 

Holmesfield to  Derby  

Holme,  South to  N.  R.  York  ... 

Holme-upon-Spald-  | 
ing-MoorJ  ...pa  & to  E.  R.  York  ... 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Milnthorpe 

Thirsk  5 

Huddersfield  85 
Wigton  .. 
Wareham  ...2| 
Swaffham  ...5f 
Wigton  .. 

Dwnhm  Mrkt  4 

Docking  b\ 

Kirby  Mrsd...3* 

Beverley  6? 

Nottingham  4| 

Hereford  H 

Rotherham  ...1 

Wigton  6 

K.  Kendal  ...4f 
Middlewich  ...4 

Dronfield  2 

New  Malton  85 

Mkt  Weighton4 


Distance  from 
llailivay 
Station. 


Holme  

Thirsk  4% 

Holmfirth  . 

Wigton  6 

Wareham  ...3| 

Dunham  3f 

Wigton  


Watlingtou  ...If 

King’s  Lynn  I7f 
Hovingham 

Lockington  ...4 

Ratcliffe 1 

Hereford  lb 

The  Holmes  ... 

Wigton  6 

Oxenliolme  ...2f 
Holmes  Chapel 
Chesterfield  ...< 
Hovingham  2| 

Holme  


Railway. 


Lane.  & Carlisle .. 

N.  Eastern  

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Maryport  & Carlisle 

L.  & S.  W.  

E.  Counties 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

E.  Counties 


. Counties . 
N.  Eastern  . 


N.  Eastern  

Ambergate,  N.,  & B. 
Hereford  & Glo’ster 
Midland  


Maryport  & Carlisle 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

L.  & N.  W 

Midland  

N.  Eastern 


N.  Eastern 


Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

241f 

1616 

1154 

2171 

541 

92 

189| 

3990 

849 

3171 

38962 

3212 

1291 

1200 

61 

121f 

2601 

524 

3171 

157 

922 

95 

1096 

328 

1161 

2512 

300 

227 

610 

15 

190 

1360 

153 

123f 

2120 

179 

145| 

3069 

747 

I665 

... 

317% 

154 

822 

252f 

44 

165^ 

162| 

520 

223  b 

777| 

67 

197  b 

10S20 

1713 

Holme. 


Oldham  the 
poet  here 
buried. 


Interesting 

monuments 


Nann 

Scott’s 

chamber. 


Pierrepoint 

House. 


Shrewsbury.  She  was  married  to  the  most  noble  and  excellent  Lord  Robert, 
Earl  of  Kingston,  &c.”  A fine  altar-tomb  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Pier- 
point,  knight,  in  1615,  is  on  the  south  side:  he  is  in  armour,  and  in  the  usual 
attitude  of  prayer.  On  the  sides  of  the  tomb  are  a son,  four  daughters,  and  an 
infant  in  swaddling-clothes;  and  over  it  a highly  ornamented  tablet  containing 
the  inscription.  Near  it  is  another,  who,  by  his  habit  of  a pilgrim,  seems  to  have 
been  to  the  Holy  Land;  he  has  angels  playing  round  his  head.  Here,  too,  was 
buried  young  Oldham,  a poet  of  considerable  merit,  and  patronised  by  William, 
Earl  of  Kingston,  who  wrote  the  very  elegant  inscription  on  his  tomb.  The 
village  of  Holme  belonged,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  Sir  Thomas  Barton, 
knight,  whose  fortune  having  been  acquired  by  the  woollen  manufacture,  he 
placed  the  following  couplet  in  the  window  s of  his  mansion  : — 

I thank  God,  and  ever  shall ; 

It  was  the  sheep  that  paid  for  all. 

Holme  Chapel  has  some  monuments  of  the  family  in  the  chancel.  On  the  north 
side  stands  a very  large  and  curious  altar-tomb,  with  two  recumbent  figures  of 
a man  and  woman,  and  below  a very  striking  figure  of  an  emaciated  youth.  Over 
the  south  porch  is  a chamber  called  “ Nan  Scott’s.”  It  is  said  that  the  last  great 
plague  was  particularly  fatal  to  this  village,  at  wffiich  time  this  Ann  Scott  retired 
to  the  room  here  mentioned,  w ith  a sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  last  her  several 
w eeks.  Having  remained  unnoticed  until  her  provisions  were  expended,  she 
ventured  to  the  village,  wdiich  she  found  entirely  deserted,  only  one  person 
besides  herself  of  its  former  inhabitants  being  alive.  Shocked  by  the  horrors  of 
the  scene,  she  is  said  to  have  returned  to  this  chamber,  w here  she  took  up  her 
residence  again  for  the  remainder  of  a life  of  many  years’  duration. 

* HOLME  CULTRAM,  or  Abbey  Holme,  a parish  in  Allerdale  ward,  below’ 
Derwent,  situated  on  the  wrest  side,  and  near  the  mouth  of  that  river  and  Solway 
frith;  it  wras  formerly  a market-town;  living,  a dis-vicarage,  with  that  of  New- 
ton-Arlosh,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  is  a handsome  Gothic  structure.  Here  was  formerly  an  abbey, 
founded  and  richly  endowed  in  the  year  1150  by  Prince  Henry,  son  of  David, 
King  of  Scotland,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order : the  abbots  of  this  esta- 
blishment wrere,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II.,  summoned  to  several  Parlia- 
ments. ( See  “ Abbey  Holme.”) 

Fairs , Tues.  bef.  Whit-Sun.,  Oct.  29,  horses,  horned  cattle. 

f HOLME  PIERREPOINT.  The  church  of  St.  Edmund  is  an  old  building 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  contains  tombs  of  the  Dukes  of  Kingston.  Pierrepoint 
House  is  a large  Gothic  mansion,  near  the  church,  now  occupied  by  Viscount 
Newark. 

J HOLME-UPON-SPALDING-MOOR.  Here  is  a small  hill,  which  com- 
mands a very  extensive  prospect  over  the  surrounding  flat  country ; and  also  a 
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Marne  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Holme,  West  ti 

Holmfirth* *  ...cha  & to 

Holm-Lacy 

Holmptou  pa 

Holmside to 

Holne  pa 

Dorset  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Hereford  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Durham  

Devon  

Wareham  ...21 

Penistone  8 

Hereford  4? 

Withernsea  ...3 

Durham  71 

Ashburton  ...3f 
Sherborne  ...41 

Stratton  7f 

Wrexham  5 

Wareham  ...31 

Holmfirth  

Holm-Lacy 

Patrington  ...3? 

Durham  71 

Newton  Ill 

L.  & S.  W 

Manch.,  Shef.  & Lin. 
Hereford  & Glos’ter 
Hull  & Holderness 

N.  Eastern  

S.  Devon  

Holnest  pa 

Holsworthyt  m.t  & pa 
Holtt  pa 

Dorset  

Devon  

Denbigh  

Yeovil  10 

Eggesford  ...231 
Gresford  41 

Gt.  Western  

N.  Devon 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

129* 

186f 

140 

3192 

322 

1901 

1462 

92 

2661 

2860 

1012 

2251 

4197 

386 

1861 

2062 

163 

234| 

8836 

1833 

1911 

6158 

1536 

beacon,  formerly  used  to  alarm  the  surrounding  villages  in  case  of  invasions  or 
internal  commotions.  The  parish  church  is  of  some  antiquity.  On  Holme- 
common,  in  1846,  was  erected  a large  Gothic  building  as  a training  establish- 
ment for  schoolmasters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


Holme- 

UPON- 

Spalding- 

Mook. 


* HOLMFIRTH.  This  populous  and  flourishing  place  is  one  of  the  great 
seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  large  quantities  of  cloth  being  forwarded  to 
the  Huddersfield  market,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Upwards 
of  forty  mills  are  to  be  found  within  a circle  of  two  miles,  all  engaged  in  the 
various  processes  of  this  manufacture.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  corn  mills  and 
coal  works,  and  others  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery.  The  town-hall  is  a 
handsome  and  commodious  building,  erected  in  1842.  The  church  is  a large 
stone  edifice,  with  a square  tower,  recently  repaired.  A mechanics’  institute, 
occupying  a portion  of  the  town-hall,  was  established  in  1844.  The  town  is  built 
in  a deep  valley,  with  immense  ranges  of  hills  on  each  side ; and  at  the  lowrest 
level,  in  a somewhat  circuitous  course  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  winds  the 
river  Holme,  which  is  crossed  at  different  points  by  four  stone  bridges.  From 
Holmfirth  runs  the  valley  of  the  Holme  for  a distance  of  several  miles,  winding 
amongst  most.  Alpine  scenery,  and  forming  deep  ravines  with  scarcely  an  outlet 
for  three  or  four  miles,  when  they  terminate  on  vast  tracts  of  moorland.  Along 
the  bed  of  these  ravines  runs  a strong  mountain  stream,  enlarged  as  it  rushes 
on  from  the  moors  by  the  streamlets  which  fall  dow  n the  mountain  sides,  until 
it  reaches  Holme-bridge,  w'here  it  meets  and  empties  itself  in  the  river.  On  each 
side  of  this  stream  of  water  are  erected  numerous  scribbling  and  fulling  mills 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  valley.  As  the  supply  of  water  in  dry  weather  is 
inadequate  for  the  purposes  required,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  storing  up  w ater 
in  huge  reservoirs  at  the  top  of  the  highest  hills,  and  from  the  bursting  of  one 
of  these  reservoirs  wras  produced  the  memorable  catastrophe  of  the  inundation 
in  1852.  The  Holme  reservoirs  were  three  in  number,  and  called  the  Bilberry, 
the  Holmestye,  and  the  Bawshaw  reservoirs.  It  was  the  former  that  caused  the 
accident.  In  April,  1 856,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  of  a row  of  alms-houses 
to  commemorate  this  great  flood.  Under  the  stone  was  placed  a brass  plate  w'ith 
the  follow  ing  inscription : — “ The  foundation-stone  of  the  Holmfirth  monumental 
almshouses,  erected  to  commemorate  the  great  flood  caused  by  the  bursting  of 
the  Bilberry  reservoir,  5th  of  February,  1852,  by  which  upw  ards  of  eighty  lives 
were  lost,  and  also  the  munificent  liberality  of  the  British  public,  was  laid  by  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons  of  West  Yorkshire,  on  Monday,  21st  of 
April,  1856.” 


A great  seat 
of  the  wool- 
len manu- 
facture. 


Bursting  of 
the  reser- 
voir and  loss 
of  eighty 
lives. 


Inns , George,  Elephant  and  Castle,  White  Hart. — Fairs,  Last  Sat.  in  March,  Sat.  next  bef.  Old 
May-day,  1st  Sat.  aft.  Oct.  26.— Bankers,  Branch  of  Huddersfield  Banking  Company;  draw  on 
Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 


t HOLSWORTHY.  This  is  a small  but  pleasantly  situated  towm,  between 
two  branches  of  the  river  Tamar,  and  through  w hich  passes  a canal  to  the  har- 
bour of  Bude.  The  inhabitants  chiefly  derive  their  employment  from  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture.  The  petty  session^  are  holden  here. 


Market,  Sat— Fairs,  April  27,  July  10, Oct.  2,  cattle. 


t HOLT.  A parish  having  a distinct  jurisdiction,  in  the  parish  of  Holt  and 
hundred  of  Bromfield,  situated  upon  the  river  Dee,  here  crossed  by  an  ancient 
stone  bridge.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor,  twro  bailiffs,  and  a coroner,  in  confor- 
mity  with  the  charter  obtained  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  year  1410. 
The  castle  of  Holt  was  a place  of  considerable  strength,  and  garrisoned  for 
Charles  I.  in  1643,  but  besieged,  taken,  and  utterly  demolished  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians in  1645.  The  lordship  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  its  duties  are  dis- 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Holt paro  dist 

Holt*  m.t  & pa 

Holt,  or  Nevill 
Holt  to 

Dorset  

Norfolk  

Leicester  

Wilts 

Wim.  Minster  2$ 
Cromer 94 

Uppingham  ...5$ 
Bradford  ...  2 

Holt  pa 

Holtby pa 

Holton pa 

Holton pa 

Holton pa 

Holton-Beckering  pa 

Holton  le  Clay  pa 

Holton  le  Moor... chap 
Holton  St.  Mary  ...pa 

Holverstone  pa 

Holwell  pa 

Worcester  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 

Oxford  

Somerset  

Suffolk  

Lincoln 

Worcester 6 

York  5s 

Tets worth  ...6a 
Wincantou  ...2 
Halesworth  ...1 
Wragby  2 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

Suffolk  

Norfolk  

Bedford 

Gt.  Grimsby  4$ 

Castor  3$ 

Hadleigh  4 

Loddon 4$ 

Hitehin  3 

Hoi  well to 

Holwell  chap 

Leicester  

Oxford  

Loughboro’  ...13 
Bur  ford  2 

Holwell  pa 

Holwell ti 

Holwick  to 

Holy  bourne  pa 

Dorset  

Dorset  

N.  R.  York  ... 
Hants  

Sherborne  ...51 
Cranborne  ...11 
Brnrd  Castle  12 
Alton  1 

Holy  field ham 

Holylieadt  ...m  t & pa 

Essex 

Anglesey  

Wlthm  Abbey  2 
Bodedern 61 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
bond, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Wimborne  ...3$ 

L.  & S.  W 

117 

1458 

Fakenham  ...12 

E.  Counties 

151 

2991 

1726 

Mdbrne  Bdge  21 

L.  & N.  W 

1071 

44 

Mellcsham  ...31 

Gt.  Western  

103$ 

895 

Fearnl  Hth  ...4? 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

127$ 

2911 

539 

Gte  Hlmsley  2a 

N.  Eastern  

201$ 

1046 

169 

Oxford 6 

Gt.  Western  

69 

1594 

244 

Frome 16$ 

Gt.  Western  

131f 

491 

237 

Halesworth  ...1 

E.  Counties 

1461 

1130 

516 

Snelland  3 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1481 

1862 

185 

Holton  le  Clay 

Gt.  Northern 

1491 

1430 

319 

Holton  le  Moor 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1561 

190 

Manningtree  4$ 

E.  Union  

63$ 

837 

192 

Norwich 6 

E.  Union  

119$ 

351 

480 

30 

Hitehin 31 

Gt.  Northern 

650 

189 

M.  Mowbray  3? 

Midland  

118 

153 

Shipton 71 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

881 

1044 

131 

Yeovil  11 

Ringwood 7f 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & S.  W 

187$ 

112f 

2356 

462 

Shildon  20$ 

Wear  Valley  

2641 

5910 

237 

Alton  1 

L.  & S.  W 

50 

2564 

583 

Cheshunt  2 

E.  Counties 

171 

263$ 

369 

Holyhead  

Chester  & Holyhead 

6988 

8863 

Holt. 


charged  by  a steward.  Roman  antiquities  .are  frequently  found  in  this  parish, 
whence  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a Roman  station.  The  church  is  a vene- 
rable structure  in  the  Gothic  style.  An  antique  market-cross  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  village.  Garden  vegetables  are  grown  here  in  great  abundance. 


Fairs , June  22,  Oct.  29. 


Sir  Thomas 
Gresham 
born  here, 
and  free- 
school 
founded  by 
him. 


* HOLT  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a rising  ground,  commanding  a delightful 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  air  is  remarkably  pure,  and  the  dis- 
trict exceedingly  fertile.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  in  the  deco- 
rated and  later  English  style.  It  had  formerly  upon  its  tower  a lofty  steeple, 
which  was  useful  as  a land-mark.  A free  grammar-school  w as  founded  here  in 
1554  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  was  born  at  the  manor-house  in  1507. 
It  is  now  occupied  as  the  school.  The  management  of  the  property,  which  pro- 
duces about  £430  annually,  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Fishmongers’  company. 
A National  school  w as  erected  in  1842.’  Since  1708,  when  a very  destructive  fire 
occurred,  the  town  has  undergone  great  improvements.  The  inhabitants  are 
now  supplied  with  water  from  a spring  on  Spout-common,  and  from  several 
wells  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1810  the  commons  and  heaths  that  surrounded 
the  tow  n were  enclosed  for  cultivation.  Besides  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  so  cele- 
brated as  a merchant  and  financier,  Thomas  Girdlestone,  the  physician,  and 
William  Withers,  who  wrote  several  works  on  forest  trees,  w ere  also  natives  of 
this  town. 


Inns,  Feathers,  Angel.— Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  April  25,  Nov.  25;  statute  fair,  Michaelmas.— 
Bankers,  Gurney  and  Co. ; draw  ou  Barclay  and  Co. 


Important 

mail-station 


The  Sker- 
ries light. 


f HOLYHEAD.  As  the  terminus  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway,  and 
the  station  of  the  Government  packets  which  convey  the  mails  between  Holy- 
head  and  Dublin  twice  a day,  this  port  has  become  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  town  are  the  venerable  ruins  of  a hermitage, 
two  chapels,  and  the  remains  of  a Roman  wall,  or,  as  some  antiquaries  assert, 
built  by  the  British  Prince  Cassibelaunus.  Near  the  verge  of  the  cliff  is  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Cybi,  an  antique  building  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The 
British  school,  an  excellent  establishment,  was  erected  in  1848,  on  land  given  by 
the  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley  of  Pennrhos.  The 
principal  trade  consists  in  the  importation  of  agricultural  produce  from  Ireland. 
Of  late  years  the  town  has  been  greatly  increased  and  improved.  There  are 
assembly-rooms,  a lighthouse,  a convenient  harbour,  and  a pier.  The  promon- 
tory of  the  head  is  an  immense  precipice  hollowed  by  the  ocean  into  magnificent 
caverns,  affording  shelter  for  falcons  and  sea-fowls.  There  is  a light  on  the 
pier-head ; three  leagues  north-north-west  is  the  Skerries  light,  and  a revolving 
light  is  placed  upon  the  South  Stack,  at  an  elevation  of  200  feet  above  sea-level, 
hearing  upon  the  Skerries  light,  south-west-half-west,  nearly  eight  miles.  The 
South  Stack  is  approached  by  a suspension-bridge,  thrown  from  the  front  of  a 
magnificent  rock  of  serpentine  to  the  island.  Ship-building  is  conducted  here 
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skilfully ; and  repairing  of  vessels  is  a source  of  constant  occupation  to  the  inha- 
bitants. The  mountain  of  Holyhead,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  707  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  beautiful  serpentine.  In  1821  King 
George  IV.  embarked  here  for  Ireland,  and  a triumphal  arch  upon  the  pier  com- 
memorates the  event.  There  is  an  endowed  free-school  in  the  town.  St.  Cybi 
founded  a monastery  here  in  the  year  380.  The  Romans  are  thought  to  have 
had  an  intrenchment  here,  from  the  coins  of  that  great  nation  found  in  the  vici- 
nity ; and  Druidical  remains  are  yet  traceable.  The  South  Stack  lighthouse, 
and  the  bold  cliffs  of  the  Holyhead  mountain,  are  interesting  and  picturesque 
objects.  In  clear  weather,  the  Wicklow  mountains,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Cum- 
berland hills,  can  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope.  The  gigantic  works  that 
have  been  undertaken  here  within  the  last  few  years  rank  among  the  highest 
efforts  of  engineering  skill  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  works  of  the  break- 
water were  commenced  in  1849-50.  In  1852  the  work  had  sufficiently  advanced 
to  tempt  vessels  to  seek  its  protection;  and  in  the  winter  of  1853  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  number  of  vessels  resorting  to  it  demanded  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Admiralt)'.  The  question  was,  whether  an  enlargement  of  its 
design  could  be  carried  out  in  the  then  state  of  the  works.  The  question  in 
that  shape  was  referred  to  Mr.  Rendel,  and  the  result  was  an  extension  of  the 
north  breakwater  to  the  extent  of  2,000  feet  beyond  the  place  first  proposed  for 
its  termination.  The  works  now  comprise  a harbour  of  upwards  of  300  acres  of 
deep  water,  and  a roadstead  eastward  of  the  same,  comprising  from  three  to  four 
hundred  acres  of  deep  water,  always  available  for  vessels  in  case  of  having  to 
run  to  the  old  or  the  new  harbour.  The  works  involve  a north  breakwater  7,000 
feet  in  length,  in  from  seven  to  eight  fathoms  of  low  water  at  spring  tides ; also 
an  eastern  breakwater  of  2,500  feet,  formed  in  from  three  to  four  fathoms  of  low 
w ater  at  spring  tides,  with  all  the  necessary  convenience  of  landing-pier  for  the 
largest  class  of  Trans-Atlantic  steamers,  with  railways  so  laid  dowrn  on  such 
landing-pier  that  passengers  may  step  from  the  boat  into  the  railway  carriages. 
The  quantity  of  stone  used  in  the  works  is  upwards  of  five  millions  of  tons.  The 
peculiarity  in  the  construction,  which  enabled  the  Government  to  carry  and 
place  in  the  breakwater  this  enormous  quantity  of  stone,  in  less  than  six  years, 
w as  the  introduction  of  a timber  staging,  first  built  into  the  sea,  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  stone  work,  upon  which  there  w ere  laid  five  lines  of  railway,  over 
w hich  the  waggons,  laden  w ith  stone,  were  drawrn  from  the  quarry  by  locomo- 
tives, and  the  stone  deposited  in  the  sea,  at  twenty  feet  above  high  water,  by  the 
falling  of  the  bottom  of  the  W'aggons,  somewhat  similar  to  what  are  called  “ hop- 
per waggons  ” in  the  coal  districts  of  the  north  of  England.  The  quarries  from 
which  the  stone  wras  obtained  are  in  Holyhead  mountain,  and  are  excellent  in 
quality,  and  of  the  most  extensive  kind.  The  stone  is  quarried,  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  but  by  mining ; the  quantity  of  powder  exploded  in  the  mine  being 
frequently  as  much  as  six  tons,  and  fired  by  the  galvanic  battery.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  witness  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  tons  of  stone  brought  down 
from  the  mountain  at  a single  blast,  and  on  one  occasion  the  quantity  exceeded 
ninety  thousand  tons  ! The  stone  is  obtained  in  masses,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  ordinary  building  stone  up  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  tons  in  a stone.  The 
superstructure  is  formed  of  masonry,  the  largest  stones  produced  in  the  quarry 
being  used  in  the  rough  state  in  the  building  of  the  works,  and  presenting  an 
unusual  appearance  of  solidity  and  strength,  so  needful  to  withstand  the  violence 
of  the  sea  in  north-w'esterly  gales  on  that  coast.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
this  violence  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  during  the 
winter,  to  see  the  w aves  dash  over  the  breakwater  to  a height  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-eight  feet  above  high  water.  The  average  number  of  labourers  and 
mechanics  employed  in  the  quarries  and  on  the  railways  during  the  time  of  the 
w orks  proceeding  was  from  1,100  to  1,200.  The  expenditure,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  has  been  upwards  of  £500,000,  and  it  is  anticipated  that,  by  the 
time  the  w'orks  are  entirely  completed,  including  the  enlargement  of  the  harbour, 
the  total  cost  w ill  amount  to  upwards  of  a million.  Already  the  number  of 
vessels  resorting  to  the  harbour  for  shelter  and  refuge  is  more  than  3,000  a year. 
It  is  now  intended  to  employ  a class  of  steam-packets,  for  the  Irish  packet  ser- 
vice, of  a size  of  upwards  of  400  feet  in  length,  with  a view  to  completing  the 
passage  between  Holyhead  and  Kingstown  harbour  in  three  hours  and  a half 
certain,  so  that  the  whole  distance  between  London  and  Dublin  shall  be  accom- 
plished, by  packet  and  rail,  in  eleven  hours.  The  necessary  arrangements  ]>y 
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Holy  Island* 

Northumb.  ... 

Bel  ford  

...7 

Beal 4 

N.  Eastern 

337* 

113* 

312* 

196* 

275* 

66| 

93* 

190* 

108| 

8296 

90S 

11 

436 

11301 

1134 

915 

131 

310 

218 

Holy  Oakes 

...  lib 

Leicester  

Uppingham 

Rothbury.... 

..  3 

Rockingham  3 
Morpeth  ...21* 
Holywell 1* 

L.  & N.  W. 

Holystone  

Northumb. ... 

..7* 

N.  Eastern  ...  ,,, 

19900 

13382 

1180 

3290 

Holvwellt na  & bo 

Flint  

Flint  

...5 

Chester  & Holyhead 
Blyth  & Tyne 

Holywell  

Northumb.  ... 

Shields 

..4* 

Holvwell 

Holywell-cum- 
Needing  worth 
Holywell-with- 
Aunby  

...pa 

.chap 

Huntingdon 
Lincoln 

St.  Ives 

..2| 

St.  Ives  3 

Gt.  Northern 

Stamford  ... 

...7 

Little  Bythm  1* 
Newbridge  ...8* 
Harleston 31 

Gt.  Northern 

Home  

Glamorgan  ... 
Suffolk  

Aberdare 

Taff  Vale  

Homersfield  

Bungay  

E.  Union  

981 

Holyhead. 


the  railway  companies,  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam-packet  Company,  and  the 
Government,  for  the  settlement  of  this  very  important  alteration,  are  now  com- 
pleted. 


Inns , Royal  Hotel,  King’s  Arms,  Boston  Arms,  Castle,  Hibernia.— Bankers,  North  and  South 
Wales  Bank;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  National  Provincial;  draw  on  Hanburys,  Taylor, 
and  Co. 


* HOLY  ISLAND.  (See  the  “ Farn  Islands.”) 
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Church  of 
St.  Wini- 
fred. 


Manufacto- 

ries. 


The  famous 
well  of  St. 
Winifred. 


The  legend 


f HOLYWELL  is  a thriving  manufacturing  town,  situated  upon  an  eminence 
on  the  south  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Dee.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  devoid  of 
all  regularity  or  design,  and  consists  of  one  broad  and  good  avenue,  approached 
at  each  end  by  narrow,  crooked  lanes.  Several  small  streets  branch  off  from 
the  main  one,  the  best  of  which  is  the  approach  to  the  church  of  St.  Winifred, 
which  possesses  some  beauty ; it  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
is  erected,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1769,  upon  the  site  of  a Norman  struc- 
ture, some  parts  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  interior.  A square  tower  at  the 
west  end  w as  added  for  the  suspension  of  bells,  but  unluckily  it  lies  so  much 
belowr  the  level  of  the  town,  and  is  so  immediately  overhung  by  steep  hills,  that 
the  toll  of  the  bell  is  not  heard  in  the  tow  n.  The  inhabitants  were  lately  sum- 
moned to  prayers  by  a person  having  a good-sized  bell  suspended  by  a strap 
from  his  neck,  and  resting  upon  a cushion,  which  protected  his  knee ; in  this  way 
regular  tolls  were  produced  as  he  walked  along,  by  the  advance  of  the  cushioned 
knee.  This  town  is  the  most  important,  as  a place  of  trade,  in  the  county,  and 
its  natural  advantages  are  considerable.  The  celebrated  spring,  from  which  the 
place  takes  its  name,  in  the  short  course  of  one  mile,  is  employed  in  working 
eleven  mills  of  various  descriptions.  Here  are  numerous  paper-mills,  an  exten- 
sive silk  and  ribbon  manufactory,  a copper  smelting-house  and  smithy,  a brass- 
house  and  foundry,  a wire-mill,  smelting-houses  for  lead,  a calamine  calcinary, 
besides  water  corn-mills,  all  of  which  are  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  the  well 
for  their  supply  of  water-power.  The  great  mine,  called  the  Holywell  Level, 
opened  in  1773,  is  carried  into  the  hill  for  a length  of  one  mile,  the  level  acting 
as  a canal  for  the  transportation  of  the  ore  to  the  mouth  of  the  adit.  Here  are 
found  petro-silex,  used  in  the  potteries ; lead-ore  of  the  cubic  and  steel-grained 
kinds,  calamine,  and  ore  of  zinc.  The  exports  consist  of  copper  sheets  and  nails 
for  sheathing  ships,  and  copper  bolts  used  in  ship-building.  The  Well  of  St. 
Winifred,  the  fountain  of  prosperity  of  this  place,  gushes  up  within  an  area  of 
two  yards  in  diameter.  It  throws  up  more  than  100  tons  of  water  a minute,  has 
not  been  known  to  freeze,  yields  a supply  which  forms  instantly  a tolerable  river, 
and  is  not  subject  to  any  material  increase  or  diminution  from  the  drought  or 
moisture  of  the  seasons.  The  basin  is  six  feet  deep,  yet  the  water  is  so  pellucid 
that  a pin  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom.  Over  the  well,  which  is  enclosed  by 
octagonal  sides,  stands  a temple  in  an  exquisitely  enriched  Gothic  style : the 
ceiling  is  of  carved  stone,  ornamented  with  sculptured  pendants,  and  supported 
with  light  coupled  pillars,  which  form  a Gothic  open  arcade  around  the  fountain. 
The  water,  after  gushing  up  within  the  octagonal  enclosure,  flows  rapidly  away 
beneath  a low  archway  into  a rectangular  bath,  twelve  feet  by  seven,  in  which 
the  bathers  immerge.  Two  festivals  are  observed  here  in  honour  of  the  saint: 
the  22nd  of  June  to  commemorate  her  martyrdom,  and  the  3rd  of  November  her 
translation  to  Heaven.  St.  James’s  day  is  also  observed  here  as  a festival,  and 
called  Dydd-Sul-y-Saint ; i.  e.,  the  Sunday  of  the  Saints.  The  legend  informs  us 
that  St.  Winifred  was  the  daughter  of  Thewith,  and  niece  of  St.  Beuno,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventh  century.  She  had  resolved  upon  founding  a religious 
house,  and  devoting  her  life  to  prayer  and  penitence,  when  Cradocus,  the  son  of 
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TTnmerton* 

tia 

Middlesex 

London  (PO)  3| 

6605 

Homington 

.pa 

Wilts 

Salisbury 2f 

Salisbury 2f 

L,  &S.  W.  

98! 

1340 

176 

Honeybourne-with 

Poden  

Worcester  ... 

Evesham  65 

Honeybourne ... 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

101! 

1312 

112 

Honey  Church 

pa 

Devon  

Okehamptoii.,.6 

Copplestone...9! 

N.  Devon 

216f 

607 

59 

Honilv 

pa 

Warwick  

Warwick  6 

Hatton 4! 

Gt.  Western  

116 

642 

49 

Honing 

.pa 

Norfolk  

N.  Walsham  ...4 

Norwich 15! 

E.  Union  

128| 

1400 

348 

Honingham  ..  .. 

pa 

Norfolk 

E.  Dereham  ...8 

Norwich 8 

E.  Union  

121! 

2563 

332 

Honington 

Lincoln  

Grantham 6 

Hougham 3f 

Gt.  Northern 

115! 

1454 

152 

Honingtonf  .. 

.pa 

Suffolk  

lx  worth 3 

Thurston 65 

E.  Union  

97 

1202 

331 

Honington 

pa 

Warwick  

Shpstn-on-S.  1| 

Shipston  

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

97! 

2441 

308 

HonitonJ m.t  & 

bo 

Devon  

Ottery  St.  Mry  6 

Collumpton  10! 

Gt.  Western  

191! 

3046 

3427 

King  Alen,  became  enamoured  of  her  charms,  and  resolved  to  use  violence  rather 
than  be  disappointed  in  his  lustful  passion.  Having  expressed  to  her  his  deter- 
mination, she  fled  from  his  presence  towards  the  church,  where  her  parents 
were  at  their  devotions;  but  Cradocus,  overtaking  her  at  the  descent  of  the 
hill,  drew'  his  sword  and  cut  off  her  head.  The  head  rolled  down  the  hill,  nor 
stopped  until  it  reached  the  altar  in  the  church,  around  which  the  congregation 
were  kneeling,  when  instantly  a fountain  of  clear  water  gushed  up,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  flow  with  an  undiminished  ebullition  to  the  present  day.  St.  Beuno 
caught  up  the  head,  and,  mirabile  dictu,  united  it  to  the  body,  and  restored  the 
beautiful  virgin  in  all  her  bloom,  while  Cradocus  fell  down  dead  upon  the  spot 
where  he  committed  the  impious  act.  At  the  bottom  of  the  wrell  grows  the 
byssus  jolithus,  a vegetable  production  of  a reddish  hue,  which  superstition  points 
to  as  drops  of  blood.  The  bones  of  St.  Winifred  W'ere  removed  from  Gwytherin, 
in  Denbighshire,  where  she  died  abbess  fifteen  years  after  her  decapitation,  to 
the  abbey  church  of  Shrewsbury. 


Holywell. 


The  miracle 
of  Sfc.  Wini- 
fred. 


Inns,  White  Horse,  Bell  and  Antelope,  King’s  Head,  Mostyn  Arms.— Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  St. 
Beuno’s  great  market,  1st  Fri.  aft.  Jan.  16;  St.  George’s  great  cattle  fair,  April  23;  Venerable  Bede’s, 
1st  Tues.  aft.  Trin.  Sun. ; Sep.  2;  St.  Winifred’s  great  market,  1st  Fri.  aft.  Dec.  11. 


* HOMERTON.  This  w as  formerly  a district  of  the  parish  of  Hackney,  but 
it  has  lately  been  formed  into  a separate  parish.  In  1848  wfas  erected  a new 
church  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Ashpitel.  The  church  will  accommodate  1,800 
persons,  and  cost  less  than  £5,000,  the  whole  being  raised  by  subscription.  The 
parsonage  house  is  a pleasing  specimen  of  domestic  architecture.  Homerton 
college,  a normal  school  of  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education,  was  opened 
in  1852.  The  total  cost  of  the  edifice  was  £9,453. 


Homerton 

college. 


f HON1NGTON,  an  obscure  village,  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Bloomfield 
pastoral  poet  Robert  Bloomfield.  His  mother  kept  a school  in  a cottage  near  the  poeti 
the  church,  where  she  died  in  1804.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  he  was 
received  by  his  brothers  to  be  instructed  in  their  trade  of  shoe-making.  At  that 
time  his  knowledge  of  books  was  so  small,  that  he  was  at  a loss  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  words  that  commonly  occur  in  the  new  spaper ; but,  by  a process 
of  study  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  literature,  and  astonishing  to  those  who 
witness  its  traces  in  his  waitings,  his  diction,  like  his  understanding  and  poetical 
genius,  became  strong,  flowing,  and  perspicuous.  His  principal  production  is 
the  “ Farmer’s  Boy,”  a poem  displaying  most  of  the  beauties  belonging  to  that 
species  of  composition,  strength,  sweetness,  harmony  of  numbers,  and  simplicity. 

He  also  published  a volume  of  “Rural  Tales,  Ballads,  and  Songs,”  and  several 
other  productions,  which  are  all  possessed  of  a merit  peculiar  to  his  writings. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a brick  building,  with  thatched  roof  and 
stone  tower. 


X HONITON  is  situated  in  a delightful  vale  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Otter,  and  consists  principally  of  one  broad,  handsome  street,  running  from  east 
to  west,  and  another  crossing  it  at  right  angles : through  the  former  runs  a 
stream  of  excellent  water,  from  which  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  by  a dipping- 
place  opposite  almost  every  door.  The  buildings  are  mostly  modern,  and 
covered  with  slate,  an  improvement  that  originated  from  several  fires,  which 
nearly  destroyed  the  town  at  four  different  periods.  It  is  said  that  the  first 
manufacture  of  serge  in  Devon  was  established  here;  but  the  principal  manu- 
facture at  present  is  that  of  broad  lace  and  edgings ; it  also  supplies  the  London  ^ace  manu- 
markets  with  great  quantities  of  butter.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  facture. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Honley 
Hoo  .... 


Hooe. 


Hook. 

Hook. 


Hooley  Bridge  vil 

Hooleyhill  ...vil 


Hoose 


Hooton  Pag- 

nell  p: 

Hooton  Roberts  ...pa 
Hopcrofts,  Holt  ham 

Hope  pa 

Hope* pa  & vil 

Hope 

Hope 

Hope 

Hope  All  Saints 
Hope-Baggot .... 

Hope-Bowdler  pa 

Hope-under-Diu 
more 


Hopesa.v 


.pa 


Hoppen to 

Hopperton-witli- 
Allerton-Maule 

verer to 

Hopsford ham 

Hopstone to 

Hopton  to 

Hopton  to 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

W.  R.  York ... 
Suffolk  

Huddersfield...  3 
Framlingham  3* 
Rochester 7? 

Kent  

Kent  

Rochester 4 

N.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 
Sussex  ... 

Thirsk  6* 

Wentworth  ...1* 
Battle  6? 

W.  R.  York ... 
Surrev  

Howden  2* 

Ewell  2? 

Hants  

Titchfield  3 

Dorset  

Beaminster  ...4 
Gravesend  ...4f 
Banbury 8 

Kent 

Oxford 

Chester  . ... 

Chester 1* 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Derbv 

Preston  7* 

Preston  6f 

Rochdale  3 

Ashtn-un-Ln  1? 
Hilton 1 

Chester ...  . 

W.  Kirby  2 

Chester 

Eastham 1 

W.  R.  York... 

W.  R.  York ... 
W.  R.  York ... 
Oxford  

Maltby  2 

Darfield 5$ 

Mexborough  ...2 
Deddington  ...4 
Castleton 1* 

Derbv  

Flint  

Gresford  3 

Mold 4* 

Flint  

Montgomery 
N.  R.  York  ... 
Kent  

Welsh  Pool  ...2% 
Brnard  Castle  5 
New  Romney  If 
Ludlow  6 

Salop 

Salop 

Eaton  2* 

Hereford  

Hereford 

Salop 

Leominster  ...4 
Mitcheldean  ...3 
N.  Lydbury...3* 
Hope 5* 

Derby  .. 

Hereford  

Northumb.  ... 

W.  R.  York... 

Warwick  

Salop 

Weobly  4 

Belford  4 

Knaresboro’  ...5 
Bulkington  ...2 
Claverley  $ 

Derby  

Wirksworth  If 
Hodnet 1* 

Shropshire  .. 

Distance  from, 
Railway 
Station. 


Honley 

Claydon  11* 

Strood  6f 

Strood  3* 

Sessay 5 

Rotherham  ...5* 

Pevensey  4* 

Goole  2 

Kingston  2 

Fareham 2 

Dorchester... 12* 
Northfleet  ...4* 
Chip.  Norton  4* 

Chester 1* 

Cocker  Bar  ...2* 
Cocker  Bar  ...2 

Heywood  1 

Guide  Bridge  * 

Tutbury  If 

Birkenhead  ...7? 

Hooton 1* 

Kiveton 7* 

Doncaster  ...6% 
Conisbrough  2* 

Heyford  1* 

Rowsley 14* 

Hope  2 

Hope 

Shrewsbury  16? 
Richmond  ...16* 
Appledore  ...6? 

Wooferton 7 

Church  Strttn  2 

Dinmore  1? 

Gloucester  ...3 
Craven  Arms.. .3 

Rowsley  20 

Leominster  ...12 
Lucker  1 


Allerton 1 

Shilton 1* 

Wlvrhmptn  10, 
Wtstndwll  B 5? 
Newport  13 


Railway. 


Lane.  & Yorkshire 

E.  Union  

S.  Eastern 

S.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Midland  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

S.  Eastern  

Oxford,  W„  & W.  ... 

L.  & N.  W 

E.  Lancashire 

E.  Lancashire 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Stafford  

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches. 
Chester  & Birknhd. 
Manch.,  Shet,  & Lin. 


Gt.  Northern 

Gt.  Northern  

Gt.  Western  

Midland  

Chester  & H olyhead 
Chester  & Holyhead 
Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

N.  Eastern  

S.  Eastern  

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Shrews.  & Hereford 


Shrews.  & Hereford 

Gt.  Western 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

Midland  

Shrews.  & Hereford 
N.  Eastern  


N.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

Midland  

Shropshire  Union... 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

185? 

2790 

5595 

84* 

1185 

195 

37f 

2866 

320 

34* 

6032 

1000 

213f 

172 

69? 

2448 

574 

189 

1740 

2159 

14 

198 

87 

153* 

1237 

261 

26* 

93 

3730 

1496 

179| 

743 

427 

219? 

2923 

977 

218? 

1222 

202 

19Sf 

|(g 

188 

' 130 

*88 

200f 

2370 

589 

187* 

2443 

110 

159 

109 

162f 

2485 

397 

163f 

1048 

218 

76? 

168* 

38563 

4604 

189? 

9166 

2792 

187* 

171* 

177 

256* 

2500 

40 

81* 

1464 

34 

17(1* 

460 

87 

169f 

1731 

169 

153* 

3796 

650 

117 

1173 

189 

178* 

4060 

680 

174 

20259 

256 

168f 

327* 

234 

”29 

1 205 

1 GO 

2300 

327 

136 

150 

ioo 

157 

Honiton. 


Curious 

screen. 


Michael,  is  situated  on  a bold  eminence  a short  distance  from  the  town ; it  was 
originally  a small  chapel  for  mendicant  friars,  but  was  enlarged  about  the  year 
1482,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  also  gave  the 
curious  screen  which  separates  the  chancel  from  the  nave;  it  contains  several 
ancient  monuments.  The  chapel  of  ease,  which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  was 
erected  by  subscription,  and  is  built  of  flint,  with  a tower  and  cupola,  with  six 
bells,  a clock,  and  chimes. 

Inns,  Golden  Lion,  Dolphin,  Black  \Aow.—Marlcet,  Sat. ; great  market,  2nd  Sat.  in  April,  Sat.  bef. 
Oct.  IS. — Fairs,  Wed.  aft.  July  19;  Thurs.,  horses. 


Hope  castle 


Tomb  of  Sir 
Joan  Trevor 


* HOPE,  or  Queen’s  Hope,  or  East  Hope,  a parish  and  village  in  the  hundred 
of  Mold,  near  to  the  banks  of  the  Alen  river,  and  at  a short  distance  from  Caer- 
gwrle.  The  noble  castle  of  Hope  was  erected  upon  the  summit  of  a lofty  and 
precipitous  rock  ; its  founder  is  not  known,  but  in  the  reign  of  Owen  Gwynedd 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Gryffydd  Maelor.  Edward  I.  granted 
the  castle  to  Prince  David,  but  subsequently  conferred  it  upon  his  faithful  Queen 
Eleanor,  who  settled  here  upon  her  journey  to  Carnarvon,  at  which  latter  place 
she  shortly  after  gave  birth  to  Edward,  surnamed  Carnarvon.  The  name, 
Queen’s  Hope,  is  probably  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  royal  visit.  In 
1807  the  castle  and  manor  were  granted  to  John  de  Cromwell.  The  ruins  are 
now  inconsiderable.  In  the  parish  church  is  an  ancient  mural  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  comptroller  of  the  navy  during  the  remarkable 
period  of  the  meditated  descent  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  There  are  two  mineral 
springs  in  this  parish,  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda,  and  believed  to  be 
efficacious  in  scorbutic  cases.  Some  beautiful  specimens  of  entrochi  and  astroites 
are  found  in  the  limestone  of  this  district;  and  the  uncommon  species,  usually 
denominated  the  arborescent  sea  star,  has  also  been  discovered  here. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Hopton  to  Shropshire  .. 

Hopton pa  Suffolk  

Hopton pa  Suffolk  

Hopton  vil  W.  R.  York  .. 

Hopton  and  Ooton*  to  Stafford 

Hopton  Castle  pa  Salop 

Hopton  Congeford, 
or  Hopton-in-the- 

Hole pa  Salop 

Hopton  Wafers pa  Salop 

Hopwas  ham  Stafford 

Hop  was  Hays  ...ham  Stafford 

Hop  well  ham  Derby 

Hopwood to  Lancaster 

Hopwood ham  Worcester  ... 

Horbling pa  Lincoln 

Horbury  to  W.  R.  York  ... 

Horderley  to  Salop 

Horderley  Hall  ex  pa  Salop 

Hordle  pa  Hants  

Hordley  pa  Salop 

Horfield  pa  Gloucester  ... 

Horham  pa  Suffolk  

Horksley,  Great  ...pa  Essex 

Horksley,  Little  ...pa  Essex 

Horkstow  pa  Lincoln 

Horley palOxford  

Horley palSurrey  

Hormead,  Great  ...pal Herts 
Hormead,  Little  ...pa 

Horn 

Hornblotton  pa 

Hornbyf  m.t  & to 

Hornby  to 

Hornby  pa  & to 

Horncastlej  m.t  & pa 


County. 


Herts  

Rutland  ... 
Somerset  ... 
Lancaster 
N.  R.  York 
N.  R.  York 
Lincoln 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Ruyton If 

Thetford  84 

Lowestoft 44 

Dewsbury 31 

Stafford 24 

Clun  


Bitterley  24 

Cleobury  24 

Lichfield  4f 

Whittington  ...2 

Derby 7 

Heywood 14 

Alvechurch  ...2 
Falkingham...34 

Wakefield 24 

N.  Lydbury...34 
N.  Lydbury...34 
Lymington  ...4 

Ellesmere  3 

Bristol 2 

Eye 44 

Nayland  1| 

Nayland  If 

Glndfd  Brigg  84 

Cropredy 31 

Reigate 54 

Buntingford  24 
Buntiugford  2f 

Stamford  6 

Castle  Carey  34 

Lancaster 10 

N.  Allerton  ...8 
Richmond  ...64 
Spilsby  94 


Distance  from 
Railwatf 
Station. 


Baschurch  ...34 

Mellis 84 

Somerleyton  4| 

Mirfield  l 

Weston 24 

Onibury 6 


Railway. 


Shrews.  & Chester.., 

E.  Union  

E.  Counties 

L.  & N.  W 

X.  Stafford  

Shrews.  & Hereford 


Ludlow  5 Shrews.  & Hereford 

Kiddermins  134  Oxford,  W.,  & W. 

Tamworth 3 L.  & N.  W 

Tam  worth  ...34  L.  & N.  W 

Borrowash  ...24  Midland  

Middleton  ...24  Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

Barnt  Green  ...2  Midland  

Surfleet  114  Gt.  Northern 

Horbury 4 Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

Craven  Arms  34  Shrews.  & Hereford 
Craven  Arms  3 Shrews.  & Hereford 

Christchrch  R 6 L.  & S.  W 

Rednall  3 Shrews.  & Chester... 

Bristol 3 Gt.  Western  

Mellis 7f  E.  Union  

Colchester 4 E.  Union  

Colchester  ...44  E.  Union  

Barton-on-H.  4 Manch.,Shef.,&Lin. 

Banbury  4 L.  & N.  W 

Horley  L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Stanstead 84  E.  Counties 

Stanstead 84  E.  Counties 

Oakham 7 Midland  

Glastonbury  ...8  Somerset  Central ... 

Hornby Midland  

Cowtou  3 N.  Eastern 

Bedale  64  N.  Eastern 


Horncastle  Gt.  Northern 


Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl, 

166 

994 

1484 

1934 

1334 

1784 


1724 

149 

1124 

113 

1304 

1954 

1254 

1084 

1824 

1784 

1784 

105 

1714 

1214 

98 

55 

554 

180 

82 

254 

434 

434 

1094 

1614 

240 

2314 

2354 

1294 


Area 
in  Stu 
Acres 


1373 

1267 


2552 


562 

1610 


500 

2043 


2620 

1183 


4385 

2479 

1287 

1433 

3084 

1029 

2085 

970 

7215 

2160 

1041 

1082 

2115 

2050 

3713 

2510 


Pop. 


674 

331 


468 

161 


23 
44 4 
257 
6 
42 
1575 

550 

2803 


882 

325 

998 

436 

749 

216 

251 

392' 

1415 

601 

87 

27 

92 

374 

253 

334 

5017 


* HOPTON.  A severe  action  was  fought  here  between  the  King’s  forces 
under  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  the  Parliamentary  army,  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Gell  and  Sir  William  Brereton.  The  latter  having  encamped  at  this  place, 
the  former  immediately  led  his  forces  against  them  ; and,  notwithstanding  their 
great  superiority  in  numbers,  attacked  them  with  incredible  impetuosity ; and 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  the  earl’s  horse  having  been  shot  under  him,  he  was 
surrounded  and  slain ; but  the  Royalists  continued  the  battle,  and,  according  to 
their  account,  gained  a decided  victory ; the  Parliamentary  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserted  that,  though  defeated  at  first,  they  were  in  the  end  successful. 

f HORNBY  is  a small  ancient  market-town  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Melling,  in  the  hundred  of  Lonsdale.  The  approach  from  both  points  of  the 
main  road  is  very  striking.  The  principal  object  of  attraction  here  is  Hornby 
castle,  erected  by  Nicholas  de  Mont  Begons,  soon  after  the  Conquest;  in  later 
years  it  became  possessed  by  William,  Lord  Monteagle,  to  whom  the  mysterious 
letter  was  sent  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  treason.  The  ruins 
of  a Saxon  fortification  stand  in  this  honour,  and  also  the  remains  of  a premou- 
stratensian  priory.  From  Hornby  castle  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful,  embra- 
cing the  picturesque  and  fertile  vales  of  the  Lune  and  the  Wenning,  and  in  the 
distance  are  seen  the  hills  of  Ingleborough,  Whernside,  and  Pennigent.  The  river 
Wenning,  which  passes  through  the  village  and  falls  into  the  Lune,  is  here 
crossed  by  a handsome  stone  bridge,  and  affords  much  sport  for  anglers.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Margaret  has  a fine  painted  window.  There  is  a fine  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  here,  of  which  the  late  distinguished  historian  Dr.  Lingard  was 
the  priest.  The  weekly  market  has  now  merged  into  a fair  held  fortnightly 
every  Tuesday. 

Fair,  July  30,  cattle. 

X HORNCASTLE  is  a neat  market-town  and  parish,  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
foot  of  that  bold  and  even  range  of  bills,  which,  from  their  openness,  have  been 
termed  the  wolds.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  built  in  an  angle,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the  Bane  and  the  Waring,  where  an  ancient 
fortification  formerly  stood,  the  site  of  which  is  still  visible,  denoting  it  to  have 
been  a station  of  importance  in  early  times.  Within  the  last  century  the  appear- 
ance of  the  town  has  been  completely  changed.  Since  the  completion  of  the 
canal,  in  1801,  a considerable  trade  in  corn  and  wool  has  been  carried  on  here. 
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Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Hornchurch* pa 

Essex 

TJpminster  ...1| 
Berwick-on-T.  5 
Billericay 4$ 

Romford  3? 

E.  Counties 

15? 

349| 

21| 

26 

20i 

6799 

606 

1477 

2634 

470 

2378 
' 358 
475 

532 

62 

Horncliffe to 

Northumb.  ... 
Essex  

Berwick-on-T.  5 
Brentwood  ...35 

Grays 5$ 

N.  Eastern 

Horndon,  East  pa 

E.  Counties  

Horndon-on-the- 
Hill  t pa 

Essex 

E.  Horndon... 5% 
Billericay 3^ 

Lon.,  Til.,  & Sthend. 
E.  Counties 

Horndon,  West pa 

Essex 

Brentwood  ...2^ 

Horn- 

castle. 


The 

Dymoke 

family. 


New  build- 
ings. 


The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  though  an  ancient  structure,  from  the  nume- 
rous repairs  which  have  been  put  upon  it,  has  a modern  look.  The  few  portions 
of  the  original  architecture  which  have  escaped  the  silent  ravages  of  time  and 
the  hands  of  the  innovator,  bespeak  the  building  to  have  been  erected  about  the 
period  of  Henry  VII.  In  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  a stone  containing  the 
figure  of  Sir  Lyonel  Dymoke,  in  armour,  kneeling.  Sir  Lyonel  Dymoke  was  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  family  of  that  name,  who  performed  the  office  of 
champion  at  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  England.  There  are  also  in  the 
church  some  curious  old  knives  and  scythes,  used  as  weapons  by  Cromwell’s 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Winceby.  Scrivelsby  court,  the  ancient  baronial  seat,  is 
about  two  miles  from  Horncastle.  The  benefice  of  this  church  is  a vicarage,  in 
the  presentation  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  other  places  of  worship  are  a 
chapel  each  for  the  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Cal- 
vinistic  Baptists.  A building  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard  is 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  a dispensary,  which  is  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion. A literary  society,  which  was  established  here  in  1790,  formed  a perma- 
nent library,  which  is  kept  at  the  dispensary,  and  contains  about  1,000  volumes, 
open  to  the  members  two  days  a week.  The  grammar-school  was  founded  by 
Lord  Clinton  and  Saye,  in  the  year  1562.  The  governors  of  the  grammar-school 
are  also  trustees  of  another  public  school,  of  a humbler  class,  for  poor  girls, 
founded  by  Mr.  Richard  Watson  in  1784.  A new  butter-market  was  built  here 
November,  1853,  and  a new  corn-exchange  in  1856.  A steeple-chase,  open  to  all 
England,  is  held  yearly  in  March. 

Inns,  George,  Bull.— Market,  Sat. — Fairs,  June  21,  22,  Aug.  12,  ten  days,  largest  horse  fair  in  the 
kingdom,  Oct.  28,  29.— Bankers,  Garfit  and  Co.;  draw  on  Masterman  and  Co.  Lincoln  and  Lindsey 
Banking  Company ; draw  on  Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co. 


Wrestling 
for  the 
boar’s  head. 


Neat  and 
lofty  spire. 


* HORNCHURCH  is  a village  and  parish  pleasantly  situated  on  the  main 
road  from  Romford  to  Upminster.  Here  are  a foundry  and  agricultural  imple- 
ment-works, and  brick  and  tile  and  drain-pipe  making,  brewing,  malting,  and  the 
manufacture  of  knitting-yarn,  Guernsey  frocks,  sea-stockings,  and  woollen  mops, 
are  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  There  are  almshouses  founded  by  Dame 
Appleton  1587,  rebuilt  1838,  and  others  by  John  Pennant  1597,  restored  by 
Thomas  Mashter,  esq.,  1837.  There  are  other  charities  connected  with  this 
parish  distributed  at  various  times,  according  to  the  direction  of  benevolent 
donors  deceased.  Hornchurch  was  anciently  celebrated  for  the  number  of  fell- 
mongers  who  resided  here;  their  business  was  to  dress  the  leather  for  the 
breeches-makers  of  Romford.  According  to  a long-established  custom,  a boar’s 
head  is  wrestled  for  on  Christmas  day.  Hornchurch  parish  contains  some 
valuable  arable,  grass,  and  marsh  lands ; it  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  east  by 
the  rivers  Ingerborn  and  Rom,  and  by  the  Thames  on  the  south.  David 
Me  Intosh,  esq.,  is  the  lord  of  the  liberty,  but  most  of  the  land  belongs  to  the 
New  College,  Oxford.  It  is  within  the  liberty  of  Havering-atte-Bower.  The 
church,  an  old  spacious  stone  building,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  has  a nave, 
chancel,  noj*th  and  south  aisles  and  porches,  with  a large  square  tower,  turreted 
and  embattled,  crowned  with  a neat  spire,  the  whole  rising  170  feet  from  the  base. 
Hornchurch  Hall,  Great  Nelmes,  the  Lodge,  Fair  Kytes,  Langters  and  Britons, 
are  seats  within  this  parish. 

Inns,  Bull,  White  Hart. 


f HORNDON-ON-THE-HILL  is  an  old  town  and  parish,  so  named  from 
being  on  a height,  having  a good  look  out  Qver  the  neighbouring  land  and  river 
to  the  west  as  far  as  London,  and  to  the  east  to  the  sea.  Here  was  formerly  a 
market  on  Saturdays.  The  church  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  has  a stone 
The  Saffron  tower  embattled.  A National  school  has  been  lately  opened.  There  is  a farm 
Garden.  called  the  Saffron  Garden,  from  the  former  growth  of  saffron.  Harden  Hall  is 
half  a mile  north-east. 


Fair,  June  29. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Horne-with-Har- 

rowslev 

pa 

Surrey  ^ 

fJod  stone 5 & 

Horley  31 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

28| 

126f 

4531 

659 

Horning  

Da 

Norfolk 

Ludham 3 

Brundall  71 

E.  Counties 

2567 

466 

Horningbold  

Leicester  

Uppingham. ..51 

Medbrn.  Bdg.  3f 
Burton-on-T.  H 
Waterbeach  ...2 

L.  & N.  W 

1091 

1205 

103 

Horninglow 

to 

St, afford 

Burton-on-T.  11 
Cambridge  ...4 
Frome  5* 

Midland  

123f 

651 

119 

815 

Horningsea 

,pa 

pa 

Cambridge  ... 
Wilts 

E.  Counties 

1580 

371 

Horningsham 

Warminster  ...5 

Gt.  Western  

2541 

1188 

Horningsheath 

.pa 

Suffolk  ... 

Bury  St.  Ed.  21 
Gt.  Ryburgh  41 

Bury  St.  Ed.  31 
Elmham  41 

E.  Counties 

891 

135f 

2200 

670 

Horningtoft  

Hornsea- with-  Bur- 

.pa 

Norfolk  

E.  Counties 

1405 

267 

ton*  

pa 

vil 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Bridlington  141 

TTie-ha-a.f.e  . 9,4 

Beverley  13 

N.  Eastern  

1941 

4 

3348 

945 

Hornsev+  rta. 

Middlesex 

Hornspv  

Gt.  Northern 

2895 

7135 

591 

Hornton  pa 

HorsftGroffc  ham 

Oxford  

Suffolk  

Fnny  Cmptn  5l|  Banbury  5f 

Rougham i 

L.  & N.  W 

831 

1400 

Horseheath 

pa 

Cambridge  ... 

Linton  31  Chesterford  ...9 

E.  Counties 

561 

1849 

508 

* HORNSEA.  The  encroachments  of  the  sea  at  this  place  have  greatly  dimi- 
nished the  distance  that  separates  the  town  from  the  German  Ocean.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  a part  of  this  place,  called  Hornsea  Beck,  was  entirely 
washed  away  by  the  sea,  and  tradition  asserts  that  the  same  fate  befell  a village 
called  Hide,  which  stood  at  a distance  of  ten  miles  from  this  town.  On  the 
western  side  is  a beautiful  and  extensive  lake,  covering  more  than  400  acres, 
interspersed  with  several  small,  well- wooded  islands,  the  resort  of  wild  ducks 
and  other  aquatic  birds.  The  banks  form  a pleasant  promenade.  Hornsea  is 
much  resorted  to  in  the  season  as  a bathing-place.  A short  distance  from  the 
town  rises  a chalybeate  spring.  The  church  is  spacious,  and  can  boast  of  some 
antiquity. 

Inn,  New  Hotel.— Pairs,  Aug.  13,  Dec.  18,  horses,  cattle. 


Encroach- 
ments of 
the  sea. 


f HORNSEY,  a parish  and  village  in  Finsbury  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Ossulstone;  the  former  including  the  hamlets  of  Crouch-end,  Muswell-hill, 
Stroud-green,  a considerable  part  of  Highgate,  and  a part  of  Finchley-common. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  rural  character.  The  circumjacent  country  is  eminently 
attractive,  by  its  soft  ranges  of  hills;  and  the  New  River,  which  meanders 
through  the  parish,  forms  at  mauy  points  a beautiful  object.  The  manor  of 
Hornsey  has  appertained  to  the  see  of  London  from  a period  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  known  record.  The  bishops  formerly  had  a palace  here.  The  more 
ancient  building,  occasionally  inhabited  by  the  prelates,  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  Lodge-hill,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lord  Mansfield’s  wood;  and  the 
remains  of  a moat  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  “great  park,”  formerly  belonging 
to  the  bishops  of  London,  has  been  long  under  cultivation.  Some  passages  of 
history,  however,  are  connected  with  the  district.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  of  Derby  and 
Nottingham,  and  several  other  nobles,  repaired  to  arms,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  opposing  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  whom  the  king,  in  an  excess  of 
partiality,  had  created  Duke  of  Ireland.  The  place  in  which  they  assembled 
was  this  park.  Among  the  persons  seized,  in  consequence  of  that  supposed 
conspiracy  against  Henry  VI.,  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  bore  a part, 
were  Roger  Bolingbroke,  an  astrologer,  and  Thomas  Southwell,  a canon  of  St. 
Stephen’s.  The  former  was  said  to  have  devised  necromantic  means  for  wasting 
and  destroying  the  king’s  person  ; and  Southwell  “ said  masses  in  the  lodge  at 
Homsey-park  over  the  instruments  which  were  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.” 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  a train  of  citizens,  met  the  youthful  and  ill- 
fated  Edw  ard  V.  in  this  park,  wffien  he  approached  the  capital  shortly  after  the 
decease  of  his  father,  and  conducted  him  into  the  city.  The  citizens,  in  official 
array,  also  met  Henry  VII.  at  the  same  place,  on  his  return  from  a successful 
Scottish  war.  Brownswood  manor  forms  the  chief  part  of  a prebend  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  once  held  by  Bishop  Fox,  the  founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  Lands  descend  according  to  the  custom  of  gavel  kind  in  the  manor  of 
Hornsey.  From  Muswell-hill,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  parish,  are 
some  beautiful  and  varied  prospects,  with  numerous  detached  villas.  On  this 
hill  is  a spring  (formerly  termed  Mousewell),  traditionally  famous  for  a “ great 
cure  performed  upon  a King  of  Scots,  who  was,  by  some  divine  intelligence 
advised  to  take  the  wrater  of  a well  in  England,  called  Muswell.”  A chapel  was 
consequently  erected  on  the  spot,  bearing  the  name  of  our  Lady  of  Muswell. 
This  chapel  (an  appendage  of  the  priory  of  Clerkenwell)  had  sunk  before  the 


A bishop’s 
palace  here 
formerly. 


Historical 

associations 


Muswell- 

hill. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Horsehouse ham 

Horseley  to 

Horseley  Heath vil 

Horsell  pa 

Horsemonden  . 

Horsendon pa 

Horsepath  pa 

Horsey- next- the- 

Sea pa 

Horsford pa 

Horsforth  ...to  & chap 
Horsham*  bo  m.t  & pa 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Stafford 

Stafford 

Surrey  

Kent 

Bucks 

Oxford  

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

W.  R.  York  ... 
Sussex  

Masham 10$ 

Eccleshall  ...1$ 

Dudley 2$ 

Ohobham 2$ 

Cranbrook 7 

Princs  Rsbro’  1$ 
Oxford  3$ 

Winterton  ...3f 

Felthorpe 2f 

Leeds  5 

Cuckfield 10 

Bedale 13$ 

Norton  Bridge 4 

Tipton $ 

Woking ..1$ 

Paddock  Wd.  4$ 

Wvcombe 8$ 

Oxford  4$ 

Yarmouth  ...11 

Norwich  5$ 

Horsforth  $ 

Horsham 

N.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W 

Bmg.  & Whmpton. 

L.  & S.  W 

S.  Eastern  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

E.  Counties 

E.  Union  

N.  Eastern  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

List,  j Area  i 
Lond.  in  Sta  Pop. 
prill.  Acres 


242f 

142$ 

121 

25$ 

50$ 

42$ 

67$ 

157 

119 

192$ 

37f 


2890 

4517 

517 

1164 


4177 

2729 

10770 


517 

762 

1226 

51 

333 

161 

688 

4584 

5947 


Hobnset. 


reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  “ Alderman  Roe  had  a proper  house  occupying  the  site.” 
The  well  yet  remains,  but  is  not  known  to  possess  any  medicinal  virtues.  The 
district  church  at  Muswr ell-hill,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  was  built  in  1842.  There 


are  some  fine  views  from  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  especially  from  the  Grove,  a 
mansion  which  is  noticeable  as  having  been  a favourite  retreat  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  grounds  were  laid  out  by  his  friend  Topham  Beauclerk,  and  to  this  day  one 
of  the  wralks  retains  the  name  of  Johnson’s-walk.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  is  the 


The  poets 
Moore  and 
Rogers. 

Hornsey 

church. 


cottage  where  Abraham  Newland,  the  well-known  cashier  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
lived  and  died.  It  was  afterwards  tenanted  by  the  poet  Moore.  The  poet’s 
daughter  Anne  lies  buried  in  Hornsey-churchyard.  At  Crouch-end,  on  the  road 
from  Islington  to  Hornsey,  are  several  substantial  and  desirable  dwellings,  and 
a small  place  of  worship  for  dissenters.  Hornsey  Church  was  restored  in  1832, 
with  the  exception  of  its  fine  ivied  tower,  and  is  a plain  structure  of  stone, 
erected  about  the  year  1500.  The  interior  comprises  a chancel,  nave,  and  south 
aisle.  The  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a range  of  pillars,  supporting 
broad  but  pointed  arches.  Here  are  numerous  monuments  of  an  interesting 
character.  On  December  27th,  1855,  the  remains  of  Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet, 
were  interred  in  this  churchyard,  in  a family  vault  which  was  built  some  years 
since,  on  the  death  of  the  poet’s  brother,  and  where  a sister,  who  died  the  pre- 
ceeding  year,  was  also  buried. 


I 

I 


Stone  quar- 
ries. 


St.  Leo- 
nard’s- 
forest. 

Remarkable 
story  of  a 
wonderful 
serpent. 


* HORSHAM  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a branch  of  the  river  Adur,  and  in  the 
centre  of  a fertile  district,  surrounded  by  varied  and  interesting  scenery,  with 
excellent  turnpike  roads  branching  in  every  direction.  The  houses  are  in  gene- 
ral well  built,  and  the  town  is  well  paved.  It  consists  principally  of  one  long 
street,  running  east  and  west,  and  small  ones  branching  from  it ; the  one  through 
which  the  church  is  approached  is  agreeably  planted  with  rows  of  fine  majestic 
trees.  Many  good  seats  and  mansions  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  A great 
quantity  of  poultry  is  reared  in  this  vicinity  for  the  London  market.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  quarries  of  excellent  stone,  which  is  used  for  flooring,  paving, 
&c.  The  quarter  sessions  are  held  here  in  July,  but  the  spring  assizes  have  been 
removed  to  Lewes.  Horsham  is  a borough  by  prescription,  and  has  returned 
two  members  to  Parliament  since  the  23rd  of  Edward  I.,  but  now  sends  but  one. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a spacious  and  venerable  structure,  in  the 
early  style  of  English  architecture,  with  a lofty  tower,  surmounted  by  a spire. 
The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  of  beautiful  design.  The  principal  charity  is 
a free-school,  founded  in  1532.  The  town  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Horsa, 
the  brother  of  Hengist,  who  was  slain  near  here  in  457.  St.  Mark’s  is  a chapel 
of  ease.  The  court-house  is  a handsome  Gothic  stone  building  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  Denne-hill  commands  some  very  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding 
country,  including  Mike  Mill’s  race,  an  avenue  in  St.  Leonard’s-forest  a mile 
and  a quarter  long,  with  15,000  full-grown  trees.  The  river  Adur  rises  in  a 
corner  of  St.  Leonard’s-forest,  which  was  in  olden  times  the  scene  of  the  doings 
of  a mighty  serpent.  An  account  of  him  and  his  proceedings  was  published  at 
the  time  under  the  following  title : — “ True  and  Wonderful.  A discourse  relating 
to  a strange  monstrous  Serpent  or  Dragon,  lately  discovered  and  yet  living,  to 
the  great  annoyance  and  divers  slaughters  both  of  Men  and  Cattle,  by  his  strong 
and  violent  Poison,  in  Sussex,  two  miles  from  Horsham,  in  a wood  called  St. 
Leonard’s-forest,  and  thirty  miles  from  London,  this  present  month  of  August, 
1614.  With  the  true  generation  of  serpents.”  This  “ serpent,  or  dragon,  as 
some  call  it,  is  reported  to  be  some  nine  feet,  or  rather  more,  in  length,  and 
shaped  almost  in  the  form  of  an  axletree  of  a cart,  a quantity  of  thickness  in  the 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Horsham  St. 

lfait.h’s  pa, 

Norfolk  

Horsford  14 

Norwich  5 

E.  Union  

Horsington pa 

Horsington pa 

Horsley  pa, 

Lincoln 

Somerset  

Derby 

Horncastle  ...45 
Wiueanton  ...4 
Derby  54 

Stixwould  ...85 

Yeovil  12 

Duffield  3 

Gt.  Northern 

Gt.  Western  

Midland  

Horsley  pa 

Horsley to 

Horsley,  East*  pa 

Horsley,  Westf pa 

Gloucester  ... 
Northumb.  ... 

Surrey  

Surrey  

Mchn.  Hmptn  3 
New-on-T.  ...I0f 
Wey bridge  ...94 
Weybridge  ...94 

Brimscombe  ..4 

Wylam 2f 

Guildford  7 

Guildford 6f 

Gt.  Western  

Newc.  & Carlisle 

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

Dist. 

Area 

Bond. 

inSta 

Pop. 

pr  Rl. 

Acres 

1184 

923 

3284 

1700 

399 

1884 

3591 

834 

1404 

2792 

2161 

1034 

4082 

2931 

288f 

1478 

314 

374 

1824 

247 

37 

2993 

719 

shoots 

( Hobsham. 

midst,  and  somewhat  smaller  at  both  ends, 
forth  as  a neck,  is  supposed  to  be  an  ell  long,  with  a white  ring,  as  it  were,  of 
scales  about  it.  The  scales  along  his  back  seem  to  be  blackish,  and  so  much  as 
is  discovered  under  his  belly  appeareth  to  be  red,  for  I speak  of  no  nearer  descrip- 
tion than  a reasonable  ocular  distance.  For  coming  too  near  it  hath  already 
been  too  dearly  paid  for,  as  you  shall  hear  hereafter.  It  is  likewise  discovered 
to  have  large  feet,  but  the  eyes  may  be  there  deceived;  for  some  suppose  that 
serpents  have  no  feet,  but  glide  upon  certain  ribs  and  scales,  which  both  defend 
them  from  the  upper  part  of  their  throat  unto  the  lower  part  of  their  belly,  and 
also  cause  them  to  move  much  the  faster.  For  so  this  doth,  and  rids  away  (as 
we  call  it)  as  fast  as  a man  can  run.  He  is  of  countenance  very  proud,  and  at 
the  sight  or  hearing  of  men  or  cattle  will  raise  his  neck  upright,  and  seem  to 
listen  and  look  about  with  great  arrogancy.  There  are  likewise  on  either  side 
of  him  discovered  two  great  bunches  so  big  as  a large  foot-ball,  and  (as  some 
think)  will  in  time  grow  to  wings ; but  God,  I hope*  will  (to  defend  the  poor 
people  in  the  neighbourhood)  that  he  shall  be  destroyed  before  he  grow  so  fledge 
He  will  cast  his  venom  about  four  rods  from  him,  as  by  woeful  experience  it  was 
proved  on  the  bodies  of  a man  and  woman  coming  that  way,  who  afterwards 
were  found  dead,  being  poisoned  and  much  swelled,  but  not  preyed  upon.”  This 
forbearance  of  the  monster  is  accounted  for  by  his  taste  leading  him  to  prefer 
the  flesh  of  rabbits  to  that  of  men  and  women ; and  there  was  in  his  neighbour- 
hood “ a coney-warren,  which  he  much  frequents.”  But  if  his  taste  was  delicate, 
as  much  can  scarcely  be  said  of  his  person,  which  used  to  leave  “ a track  or  path 
behind  it  (as  by  a small  similitude  we  may  see  in  a snail)  which  is  very  corrupt 
and  offensive  to  the  scent.”  There  are  plenty  of  vouchers  for  the  truth  of  what 
is  told,  and  the  careful  writer  informs  us  that  the  serpent  was  seen,  among 
others,  by  “ the  carrier  of  Horsham,  who  lyeth  at  the  White  Horse  in  South- 
wark, and  who  can  certify  to  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  here  related ; by  John 
Steele,  Christopher  Holder,  and  a widow  woman  living  at  Faygate.”  Mr.  Della- 
way, in  his  “Rape  of  Bramber,”  suggests  that  the  pamphlet  was  “probably  a 
satire  on  some  obnoxious  proprietor ; ” but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  countenance 
such  a supposition,  and  the  editor  of  the  “ Harleian  Miscellany,”  in  vol  iii.  of 
which  it  is  reprinted,  evidently  conceived  it  to  be  written  in  good  faith. 

Inns,  Kind’s  Head,  Anchor.— Markets,  Sat.,  corn ; Mon.,  poultry.— Fairs,  April  5,  July  18,  Nov. 

A monthly  cattle-market  has  also  been  recently  established.- 


Authorities 
for  the 
truth  of  it. 


Branch  of  London  and  County  Joint  Stock 


17,  27,  Mon.  bef.  Whitsuntide. 

Bankers,  Henty  and  Co. ; draw  on  Lubbock  and  Co. 

Banking  Company ; draw  on  Head-office. 

* HORSLEY  (East)  is  a pleasant  village  on  the  upper  London  road,  between 
Guildford  and  Leatherhead.  The  whole  parish  is  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Lovelace.  There  are  two  manors  in  this  parish,  East  Horsley  and  the  Bishop’s 
manor.  The  church  of  St.  Martin  was  originally  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
is  a small  building  of  Norman  architecture,  consisting  of  a nave,  north  aisle,  and 
chancel,  and  at  the  west  end  a low  embattled  tower.  There  is  a brass  plate 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  the  engraved  effigy  of  John  Bowthe, 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  Horsley  Place  is  an  excellent  seat  in  this  parish,  occupied  by 
the  Earl  of  Lovelace.  Here  are  two  free-schools. 

f HORSLEY  (West).  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a small 
ancient  structure,  containing  several  old  stalls  and  monuments.  In  the  chapel, 
which  is  the  burial-place  belonging  to  the  manor-house,  is  interred  Carew 
Raleigh,  esq.,  son  of  Sir  Walter;  near  his  coffin  a human  skull,  without  any 
other  bones  or  covering,  was  found  in  a niche  in  the  rock  of  chalk,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  that  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  brought  here  by  his  son,  with  the 
intention  of  having  it  buried  with  himself.  Within  a short  distance  is  the  vene- 
rable old  mansion  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Raleigh  family. 


Ancient 

church. 


Supposed 
remains  of 
Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Northumb.  ... 

Rothbury  ... 

...8 

Morpeth  6 

N.  Eastern  

2974 

12849 

995 

Horsley- Wood- 

Derby  

...7 

Duffleld  4 

Midland  

1414 

840 

Horstead-with- 

Norfolk  

Coltishall  ... 

Norwich  74 

E.  Union  

121 

2733 

695 

Horsted  Kevnes*  na 

Cuchfield  .... 

.64 

Haywd’s  Hth  44 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

41 1 

4304 

847 

Horsted,  Little  „ 

....pa 

Sussex  

Uck  field 

...2 

Lewes  6f 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

56| 

2240 

283 

.24 

Cheddington...4 

L.  & N.  W 

364 

Datchet  

...2 

Wraysbury  ...14 

L.  & S.  W 

234 

1610 

842 

5 

Wim  borne  5 

L.  & S.  W 

1194 

2740 

440 

Chin  Sodburv  3 

Yate  44 

Midland  

1264 

3540 

461 

.chap 

Kent  

Canterbury . 

.2i 

Chilham  34 

S.  Eastern 

794 

399 

Roade 6 

L.  & N.  W 

66 

2790 

56 

Cramlington 

24 

Blyth 24 

Blyth  & Tyne  

2854 

5550 

4449 

....to 

Salop 

Wellington 

...3 

Wellington  ...3 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

1484 

....to 

Salop 

Shrewsbury. 

.34 

Shrewsbury... 34 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

1584 

to 

.14 

Baschurch  ...64 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

169 

Stafford 

Leek  

...3 

Leek  34 

N.  Stafford  

1584 

4570 

967 

Horton 

Surrey  

Ewell  

.1! 

Epsom  If 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

19f 

Horton 

...to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Clitheroe 

..7f 

Skipton 84 

Midland  

221 

2018 

152 

Horton  and  Horton 

Hav  

to 

Stafford 

Leek 

...3 

Rudyard  14 

N.  Stafford  

158 

443 

Horton-bv-Malnas  to 

Chester 

Malpas 

..24 

Tattenhall  ...74 

L.  & N.  W 

1794 

800 

139 

H orton-cum- 

Studley 

Oxford  

Islip  

54 

Oxford  74 

Gt.  Western  

704 

1800 

351 

Horton  Grange  . 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Newc.-on-T. 

...9 

Killingworth. . .6 

N.  Eastern  

284 

1222i 

75 

Horton.  Hr  oat 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Bradford 

2 

Bradford 2 

Lds,  Bdfd,  & Hlfx  Jn 

1974 

2070 

28143 

Horton-in-Ribbles- 

dalet 

W.  R.  York ... 

Clanbam  .... 

4.1 

Settle  5 

Midland  

233 

18970 

467 

Horton,  Kirby  .. 

Kent  

Farminerham  li 

Dartford  44 

N.  Kent 

214 

2813 

747 

Horton,  LittleJ 

,.ham 

W.  R.  York  . . . 

Bradford 

...1 

Bradford 1 

Lds,  Bdfd,  & Hlfx  Jn 

1694 

Horton.  Monks 

na 

Kent  

Hythe  

,.54 

Westenhangr  24 

S.  Eastern  

774 

1079 

183 

Horton-with-Peele  to 

Chester 

Chester 

...6 

Waver  ton 64 

L.  & N.  W 

180f 

240 

33 

Horwich  

Lancaster  ... 

Bolton  

...5 

Horwich 1 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2064 

3230 

3952 

Horvvood 

Devon  

Bideford 

..34 

Instow  34 

N.  Devon 

2424 

860 

105 

Horwood,  Great 

...pa 

Bucks  

Winslow  .... 

..24 

vVinslow  24 

L.  & N.  W 

564 

3109 

834 

Horwood,  Little 

...pa 

Bucks  

Winslow  .... 

..24 

Winslow  14 

L.  & N.  W 

554 

1950 

427 

Hose  

Leicester 

Bottesford  . 

..74 

Melton  Mow.  6f 

Midland  

1214 

2140 

471 

Hoseley-with- 

Merford  

Flint  

Wrexham 

Gresford  14 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

1884 

580 

268 

Hotham  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Mkt  Weiebtn  Si 

Staddlethrpe  54 

N.  Eastern  

2024 

2670 

336 

Hothersall  

Lancaster  ... 

Preston  

...7 

Ribchester  ...14 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2174 

1033 

152 

Hothfield  

Kent  

Charintr 

Si 

Ashford  4 

S.  Eastern  

71 

1777 

337 

Hothorpe 

..ham 

Northampton 

Mkt  Harboro’  4£ 

Theddingwrth  f 

L.  & N.  W 

964 

12 

Hoton  

Leicester 

Wimeswould  2 

boughboro’  ...24 

Midland  

1174 

420 

Hough  

Chester 

Nantwich 

..34 

Basford  1 

L.  & N.  W 

1554 

980 

309 

Hougham,  or 

Huffam 

Kent 

Dover  

...3 

Dover  3 

S.  Eastern  

91 

3275 

1936 

Hougham  § 

pa 

Lincoln  

Grantham  . 

..64 

Hougham 

Gt.  Northern 

1114 

2590 

345 

* HORSTED  KEYNES.  This  is  a large  parish,  giving  name  to  Danehill, 
Horsted  hundred,  in  Pevensey  rape. 

Fairs,  May  27,  Sep.  12. 

f HORTON-IN-RIBBLESDALE,  a parish  in  the  west  division  of  the  wapen- 
take of  Staincliffe  and  Ewcross.  In  this  parish  are  the  sources  of  the  Ribble  and 
the  Wharfe.  To  the  east  is  Pennigent-hill,  a towering  mountain,  at  whose  base 
are  two  frightful  chasms,  called  Hulpit  and  Huntpit  holes ; through  each  of  them 
runs  a subterraneous  brook,  which  emerges  at  a considerable  distance.  On  the  | 
west  side  of  the  mountain  are  the  remains  of  some  ancient  places  of  interment,  j 
called  the  Giants’  Graves,  though  the  skeletons  discovered  here  do  not  exceed  ; 
the  ordinary  size.  To  the  western  boundary  of  the  parish  are  the  skirts  of 
Ingleborough-hill : this  mountain  is  2361  feet  in  height,  the  top  is  flat,  and  nearly 
a mile  in  circumference ; the  summit  is  of  a gritty  sandstone,  and  commands  a 
noble  view.  Here  was  formerly  a beacon,  to  communicate  any  sudden  alarm. 
Ingleborough  is  the  first  land  descried  by  sailors  in  their  voyage  from  Dublin 
to  Lancaster. 

X HORTON  (Little).  A populous  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Bradford.  The 
free  grammar-school  here  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Christopher  Scott,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  About  200  children  are  instructed  in  this  establishment,  but 
classical  education  has  been  discontinued.  There  is  another  school,  in  which 
about  60  children  and  young  persons  residing  in  the  hamlets  of  Hanbury  and 
Haworth  are  admitted  free. 

§ HOUGHAM,  or  Haugham.  This  parish  formerly  belonged  to  the  Budenell 
family,  and  a portion  of  the  old  manor-house  still  remains,  but  is  now  occupied 


Pennigent- 
hill  and  its 
chasms. 


Grammar- 

school. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Hough-on-the- 

Hill* 

Houghton  to 

Houghton  pa 

Houghton  

Houghton  and 

Closehouse  to 

Houghton  

Houghton  and 

Sancton  to 

Houghton  (with 
Middleton  and 

Arbury)  to 

Houghton  (with 
Spittlegate  and 

Watton)  to 

Houghton- Con- 
quest!   pa 

Houghton,  Glass  ...to 
Houghton,  Great  ...to 
Houghton,  Great  ...to 
Houghton,  Hang- 
ing   ham 

Houghton  le  Side  ...to 
Houghton  le 
Springt m.t  & pa 


County. 


Lincoln  

Cumberland 

Hants  

Huntingdon 

Nor  thumb.  .. 
Sussex  


3.  R.  York  .. 


Lancaster. 


Lincoln . 


Bedford 

W.  R.  York... 
Northampton 
W.  R.  York ... 

Northampton 
Durham  


Durham 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Grantham  ...61 

Carlisle  2 

Stockbridge  ...2 
St.  Ives  2 

Newc.-on-T.  ...8 
Arundel  3s 

M.  Weigh  ton  2 


Warrington.  ..21 


Grantham  ...11 

Ampthill  21 

•Pontefract 2 

Northamptn  2! 
Barnsley 6 


Lamport 

Darlington 

Durham 


..64 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Hougham  2 

Gt.  Northern 

1131 

3600 

605 

Carlisle  2 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

3021 

1478 

381 

Dur.bridge  ...41 

L.  & S.  W 

881 

2642 

438 

Huntingdon  ...3 

Gt.  Northern 

61f 

1640 

519 

Ryton 2 

N.  Eastern  

285f 

697 

200 

Little  Hmptn  6 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

741 

1455 

193 

Mkt  Weightn  2 

N.  Eastern  

2151 

3410 

438 

Warrington  ...3 

L.  & N.  W 

1841 

839 

238 

Grantham  ...11 

Gt.  Northern 

1061 

3084 

Ampthill 4 

L.  & N.  W 

61 

3345 

786 

Pontefract 2 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

1741 

1500 

431 

Northampton  31 

L.  & N.  W 

71 

1783 

317 

Darfield 21 

Midland  

1831 

1637 

333 

Northampton  9 

L.  & N.  W 

76f 

100 

Darlington  ...61 

N.  Eastern  

242  | 

1060 

146 

Leamside  3 

N.  Eastern  

260f 

1475 

4075 

by  a farmer.  The  church  of  All  Saints’,  which  is  a handsome  building  in  the 
early  English  style,  was  repaired  in  1855.  In  the  chancel  is  a monumental  stone 
with  a figure  in  relief  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Bussy,  a knight  templar,  whose  arms  are 
also  borne  on  a shield  by  one  of  the  corbel  figures  between  the  clerestory 
windows. 

* HOUGH-ON-THE-HILL.  In  this  village  are  several  fine  springs  of  water, 
the  source  of  the  river  Brant.  One  of  them  is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron 
A priory  of  Augustine  canons  was  founded  here  about  1164,  subordinate  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  Chedburgh,  in  Normandy.  The  church  is  a very  handsome 
structure  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  a beautiful  tower  surmounted  by 
crocketed  pinnacles.  In  1845  the  edifice  was  thoroughly  restored.  The  font  is 
very  ancient.  There  are  two  handsome  monuments  to  the  Payne  family,  the 
former  owners  of  this  estate. 

f HOUGHTON-CONQUEST.  The  church  here  is  a large  Gothic  structure 
which  was  extensively  repaired  in  1845.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  James.  Here  is 
a chapel  for  Wesley ans,  built  in  1833,  and  a free-school,  the  master  of  which  is 
elected  by  the  master  and  fellows  of  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  Sir 
Francis  Clarke,  in  1632,  erected  and  endowed  six  alms-houses  for  six  poor 
widows.  Houghton  Park,  formerly  a seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  lies  a 
short  distance  south-west  of  the  village.  The  greater  portion  of  the  ruins  still 
exist,  commanding  a most  extensive  view  of  the  vale  of  Bedford. 

t HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a fine  vale,  opening  to 
the  west,  and  sheltered  from  the  bleak  winds  of  the  north  by  a chain  of  hills. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  stands  on  a rising  ground  in  the  centre  of 
a square  area,  formed  by  the  buildings  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  It  is  a 
spacious  cruciform  structure,  with  a tower  rising  from  the  intersection.  Near  to 
the  church  is  the  Keepier  Grammar  School,  founded  in  1574,  a girl’s  charity- 
school,  and  alms-houses  for  six  poor  widows.  A mechanics’  institute  is  esta- 
blished here.  The  mansion  of  Houghton  Hall  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  This  parish  is  celebrated  for  having  had  as  its  rector 
the  Rev.  Bernard  Gilpin,  who,  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  ruthless 
Mary,  was  styled  the  apostle  of  the  north ; he  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
in  1683.  The  trade  of  this  place,  and,  indeed,  an  immense  surrounding  tract,  is 
dependent  on  the  mining  operations ; and  according  to  the  success  or  declination 
of  these  subterranean  works,  so  is  the  prosperity  of  this  and  the  neighbouring 
villages  controlled.  There  are  some  extensive  iron-works,  that  give  employ- 
ment, however,  to  a great  number  of  hands.  A small  fair  for  two  days  is  held 
here  in  the  beginning  of  October,  said  to  have  originated  in  a religious  festival 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  sanctification  of  the  parish  church.  The  parish 
of  Houghton-le-Spring  contains  no  less  than  fifteen  dependent  townships  and  the 


Hougham. 


Mineral 

spring. 


Houghton 

Park. 


Houghton 

Hall. 


Mines  and 
iron-works. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Norfolk  

Lancaster 

Northampton 
Northumb.  ... 
W.  R.  York... 
Northumb.  ... 

Norfolk 

Hants  


Hough  ton-in- the' 

Hole  pa 

Houghton,  Little  ham 
Houghton,  Little  ...pa 
Houghton,  Little  ...to 
Houghton,  Little  ...to 
Houghton,  Long  ...pa 
Houghton,  New  ...pa 
Houghton,  North  ...ti 
Hoi  i ghton-on-the- 

Hill  ...pa 

Houghton-on-the- 

Hill  pa 

Houghton  Regis*  ...pa 
Houghton  Winter- 

borne pa 

Hound pa 

Hound  Street ...ti 

Hounslowf  to 

Housham  (Cadney- 

cum-)  pa 

Hove pa 

Hoveringham pa 

Hoveton  St.  John...pajNorfolk 
Hoveton  St. Peter. ..pa; Norfolk 
Hovingliam  ...pa  & to  N.  R.  York 


County.  j)istSe}rom 


Leicester 


Norfolk 

Bedford. 


Dorset  

Hants  ..... 
Somerset  ., 
Middlesex. 


Lincoln  

Sussex  

Nottingham 


Nw  Wlsnghm  1 
Manchester  ...5 
Northampton  3 

Alnwick 4 

Barnsley  5* 

Alnwick 4 

Fakenham  ...9s 
Stockbridge  ...1 

Billesdon 2* 

Gt  Cressnghm  3 
Dunstable  ...1* 

Blandford  ...4* 
Southampton  3* 

Bath  7* 

Brentford  3 

Glndfd  Brigg  4* 

Brighton  1* 

Southwell  ...4f 

Wroxham 1* 

Smallburgh...2f 
New  Malton  9* 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Fakenham  ...4* 

Eccles  2? 

Northamptn  3f 
Longhoughtn  1 

Darfield 1* 

Longhoughton 
East  Winch. ..9* 
Dunbridge  ...4f 

Leicester 8f 

Swaffham  ...4} 
Dunstable 1 

Wimborne  ...14* 
Southampton  3? 

Saltford  5 

Hounslow 


Housham  * 

Hove  * 

Thurgarton  ...1 

Norwich  9* 

Norwich  9* 

Hovingham 


Railway. 


E.  Counties . 
L.  &N.  W.  , 
L.  & N.  W.  . 
N.  Eastern  . 
Midland  .... 
N.  Eastern  . 
E.  Counties . 
L.  & S.  W 


Midland 


E.  Counties .. 
L.  &N.W.  .. 

L.  &S.W.  .. 
L.  &S.  W.  .. 
Gt.  Western 
L.  &S.W.  .. 


Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Midland  

E.  Union  

E.  Union  

N.  Eastern  


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

143* 

978 

233 

194| 

71* 

1070 

658 

3145 

753 

165 

182* 

644 

99 

314* 

4113 

861 

113* 

1495 

224 

89 

111* 

2450 

442 

118 

601 

50 

48* 

4500 

2213 

129 

1923 

313 

82* 

4691 

827 

116* 

13* 

3514 

161  f 

544 

62 

872 

4104 

128* 

1050 

408 

122f 

1541 

273 

123 

952 

122 

221 

9044 

1245 

Hottgh- 

TON-LE- 

Spbing. 


chapelry  of  Painshaw.  The  far-famed  Durham  white  ox,  of  the  almost  incredi- 
ble weight  of  223  stone  (at  14  lbs.  to  the  stone),  and  measuring  eight  feet  eight 
inches  in  length,  was  bred  in  this  parish,  by  the  late  J.  D.  Newsham,  esq. 

Inn , White  Lion.— Market,  Fri. 


Ancient 

church. 


* HOUGHTON  REGIS.  The  church  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  an 
ancient  fabric  of  old  English  architecture,  with  a square  tower.  The  interior 
contains  some  flat  monuments  of  ancient  date.  In  an  arch  in  the  wall  of  the 
south  aisle  is  an  effigy  of  Sir  John  Sewell,  knight,  formerly  of  this  parish.  There 
are  also  several  monuments  to  members  of  the  Braudreth  family.  Near  the 
Green  is  Houghton  House,  a neat  residence  with  extensive  pleasure-grounds, 
belonging  to  the  same  family. 


A tourna- 
ment held 
here. 


Hounslow- 

heath. 


Priory. 


t HOUNSLOW,  a market-town  and  chapelry,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Heston 
and  partly  in  that  of  Isleworth,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Isleworth.  It  is  situated 
on  what  used  to  be  the  principal  road  from  London  to  the  West  of  England,  and 
has  long  been  noted  as  a great  thoroughfare.  It  is  stated  in  the  Parliamentary 
survey,  made  in  1650,  that  the  town  of  Hounslow  then  contained  120  houses, 
most  of  which  were  inns  and  alehouses,  depending  upon  travellers.  Its  early 
importance  may  be  inferred  from  its  having  been  the  scene  of  a tournament, 
held  during  the  insurrection  of  the  associated  barons,  who  procured  the  grant  of 
the  great  charter  from  King  John;  and  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  III.  a con- 
ference took  place  at  Hounslow  between  the  partisans  of  that  prince  and  those 
of  the  French  dauphin,  who  had  invaded  England.  On  Hounslow-heath  both 
the  Royal  and  Parliamentary  armies  were  encamped  at  different  periods  during 
the  civil  war.  Here,  also,  James  II.  had  collected  a large  body  of  troops,  in 
June,  1688;  and  when  on  a visit  to  the  camp  to  review  the  soldiers,  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  loud  exclamations  of  joy  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  acquit- 
tal of  the  seven  prelates  who  had  been  tried  for  sedition,  in  consequence  of  their 
presenting  to  the  king  a remonstrance  against  his  assumed  power  of  dispensing 
with  the  established  laws  of  the  kingdom.  While  this  encampment  continued, 
the  king  granted  the  privilege  of  holding  a daily  market  on  the  heath,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  troops,  and  also  a w eekly  market  on  Thursdays.  There  was 
anciently  a priory  at  Hounslow,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  foundation  of  the  present  church,  as  a chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  of 
Heston.  It  is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and  situated  in  the  High-street.  A dis- 
trict church  has  also  been  erected  under  the  authority  of  the  Parliamentary 
commission.  Barracks  were  erected  on  the  heath  by  Government,  in  1793,  cal- 
culated to  afford  accommodation  for  more  than  600  men.  This  heath  was  for- 
merly one  of  the  most  noted  scenes  of  highway  robberies  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London ; but  almost  every  part  of  it  which  is  capable  of  culture  has  been 
enclosed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  numerous  handsome  houses  have  been 
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Name  of  Place. 

County . 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

How- Bound 

to 

Cumberland 

Penrith  

....9 

Penrith  

....9 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

291$ 

246 

Howden* 

m.t  & pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Goole 

...4$ 

Howden  .... 

..u 

N.  Eastern  

193 

16292 

5178 

Howden  "Pee 

man 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Beverley  ... 

...2$ 

Beverley 

2$ 

N.  Eastern  

184 

433 

Howdon-Pana  to 

Northumb.  .. 

N.  Shields 

2 

N.  Shields  ., 

...2 

N.  Eastern  

273 

1276 

Howe 

pa 

Norfolk  

Loddon  

....6 

Trowse 

,...5 

E.  Union  

117$ 

757 

111  ' 

Howe  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Bedale 

....4 

Thirsk 

....6 

N.  Eastern  

219 

397 

44 

Howe  Caple 

Hereford  

Ross  

...5| 

Fawley 

.M 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

137$ 

1018 

153' 

Howell  

pa 

Lincoln  

Sleaford  ... 

..M 

Sutterton  ... 

,13$ 

Gt.  Northern 

114 

1650 

85 

Howgill  

ham 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Kendal  

....9 

Kendal  

,...9 

Kendal  & YVinderm. 

261 

Howick 

to 

Lancaster 

Preston  

....3 

Farrington  . 

...3$ 

L.  & N.  W 

210$ 

879 

116 

Howick 

ham 

Monmouth 

Chepstow 

...2* 

fihenstow  ... 

9A 

S.  Wales  

144 

635 

49 

Howiekt  

. na 

Northumb.  ... 

Alnwick 

....  H; 

1 .oiurhoufirbton  1 

N.  Eastern  

314$ 

1692 

315 

How  Mill 

Cumberland 

Carlisle 

..  64 

How  Mill... 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

306f 

Howrigg  

Cumberland 

Wigton 

...5i 

Curthwaite 

...2 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

309 

Howsell,  Lower... ham 

Worcester  ... 

Gt.  Malvern... 2^ 

Worcester  . 

..6$ 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

127 

erected,  and  plantations  made  within  a few  years  past,  which  have  materially 
changed  the  appearance  of  this  formerly  desolate  tract  of  country.  The  town 
itselfhas  almost  relapsed  into  insignificance  since  the  openingof  the  Great  Western 
railway.  The  inns  are  shorn  of  all  their  former  glory,  and  it  has  been  calculated 
that  1,800  horses  have  been  taken  off  the  road  from  this  place  alone.  The  pow- 
der mills  of  Curtis  and  Harvey  are  to  the  south  of  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  a 
copse  of  fir-trees,  much  altered  since  the  late  explosion.  There  are  barracks 
for  cavalry,  that  are  wont  to  exercise  on  the  open  grounds  adjacent.  At  Spring- 
grove,  delightfully  situated  on  the  Western  road,  a new  church  was  built  in  1856. 
Some  very  extensive  market-gardens  are  in  this  district. 


Hounslow. 


Powder 

mills. 


Fairs,  Trin.  Mon.,  Mon.  aft.  Sep.  29. 


* HOWDEN,  a market-town,  parish,  and  township  in  the  wapentake  of  How- 
denshire,  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the  river  Ouse.  The  town  is  neat  and 
well  built,  and  has  latterly  been  much  improved;  in  the  market-place  is  a large 
old  building  called  the  Moot  Hall,  where  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  as  lord  of  the 
manor,  holds  four  copyhold  courts  in  the  year.  Henry  III.  granted  to  the 
Bishops  of  Durham,  among  many  other  privileges,  those  of  having  the  property 
of  all  persons  who  died  felo  de  se  within  the  manor,  all  wrecks  cast  upon  the 
shores  of  the  river  Ouse,  and  the  power  of  issuing  writs.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  is  a handsome  building  of  a cruciform  construction,  with  a fine 
tower  rising  from  the  centre,  which  contains  a peal  of  eight  bells ; this  tower 
was  erected  in  1390,  by  Bishop  Skirlaw,  as  a place  of  refuge,  in  case  of  the 
inundations  of  the  Ouse,  which  were  formerly  very  frequent  occurrences.  A few 
years  since  the  old  building  underwent  a general  repair,  and  most  of  its  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  beauties  have  been  judiciously  revived.  In  the  north 
aisle  of  the  choir,  and  in  a chapel  near  the  transept,  are  two  finely  executed 
monuments  in  the  decorated  style.  The  chapter-house,  the  roof  of  which  has 
fallen  in,  was  a superb  octagonal  edifice,  in  dimensions  inferior  only  to  that  at 
York.  It  contains  thirty  canopied  stalls,  richly  ornamented  with  tabernacle- 
work.  The  Bishops  of  Durham  had  a palace  here,  the  remains  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen,  and  about  four  miles  hence  is  Wressell  Castle,  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland.  There  are  two  establishments  for  the  making 
of  bricks  and  tiles,  and  some  considerable  tanneries  and  corn-mills  in  the  neigh- 
hood.  The  new  workhouse  that  has  recently  been  erected  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  is  a handsome  building  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town.  The  annual 
horse  fair  held  at  Howden  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  John  de 
Hoveden,  an  ancient  monkish  historian,  and  chaplain  to  Henry  II.,  was  a native 
of  this  place,  as  his  name  proves,  corresponding  with  the  ancient  appellation  of 
the  town.  , 


Grant  of 
privileges  to 
the  Bishops 
of  Durham. 


Largest 
horse  fair  in 
the  king- 
dom. 


Inns , Half-Moon,  Wellington.— Markets,  Sat. ; cattle-market,  alter.  Tues.,  and  one  for  wool  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July— Fairs,  April  15, 16, 17;  Mon.  aft.  Doncaster  races,  continuing  for  ten 
days,  horses,  cattle.— Bankers,  York  City  and  County  Bank ; draw  on  Barnett,  Hoares,  and  Co. 


! 


f HOWICK,  a parish  in  the  south  division  of  Bambrough  ward,  pleasantly 
situated  about  one  mile  from  the  sea ; living,  a rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Northumberland  and  diocese  of  Durham.  Howick  Hall,  a noble  and  beautiful  Howick 
mansion,  situated  in  a spacious  park,  is  the  seat  of  Earl  Grey,  who  takes  his  Hall, 
title  of  viscount  from  this  place.  Near  the  east  side  of  the  park  are  the  remains 
of  a Roman  encampment,  and  several  Roman  coins  and  antiquities  have  been 
found  here.  ( 
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Howsell,  Upper... bam 

Worcester  ... 

Gt.  Malvern... 2| 

Worcester  . 

..6k 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

127 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Malton  8 

Barton  Hill 

...2 

N.  Eastern  

204* 

2056 

194 

Cornhill  

....6 

N.  Eastern  

359? 

1145 

196 

Howthorpe  (Ary- 

N.R.  York  ... 

New  Malton  ...9 

Brtn-le-Street  4 

N.  Eastern  

228* 

690 

67 

Howton  pa 

Hereford  

Hereford  10 

St.  Devereux 

...2 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

153* 

783 

91 

Hoxne* pa 

Suffolk  

Eye  34 

Diss  

E.  Union 

99 

4257 

1262 

Hoxtonf  pa  dis 

Middlesex 

London  (P  O)  2 

39135 

Hoy  land  to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Barnsley  4? 

Wortley  .... 

..5* 

Manch.,  Slief.,  & Lin. 

176| 

2012 

2912 

Hoyland,  High  pa  & to 

W.  R.  York... 

Barnsley  5* 

Darton  

..2k 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

179 

1934 

3345 

Hoylaud-lane- 

end ham 

W.  R.  York ... 

Barnsley 4 

Wortley  .... 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

208 

Hoyland,  Swaine  ...to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Barnsley  5* 

Penistone  ... 

....2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

177* 

1936 

690 

Hoyland,  Upper  ham 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Barnsley  4f 

Wortley  .... 

..5| 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

209 

Hubberholme  ham 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Kettlewell  ...5* 

Gargrave  ... 

,18? 

Midland  

236* 

Hubberston  pa, 

Pembroke 

Milford  1 

Johnston 

,...4 

S.  Wales  

284  * 

1880 

1040 

Hubv to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Easingwold  ...4% 

Tollerton  ... 

,...3 

N.  Eastern  

203i 

4515 

528 

Hucclecote ham 

Gloucester  ... 

Brockworth...l* 

Gloucester  . 

..2| 

Gt.  Western  

116f 

458 

Hucking pa 

Kent  

Hollingbourn  2* 

Maidstone 

,...7 

N.  Kent 

50 

1188 

121 

Hucklow,  Great. ..ham 

Derby  

Tideswell  2 

Rowsley 

10* 

Midland  

164* 

232 

Hucklow,  Little  ham 

Derby  

Tideswell  2 

Rowsley 

Ilk 

Midland  

165* 

235 

Hucknall-Torkard  pa 

Nottingham 

Nottingham  ...7 

Hucknall .... 

Midland  

136* 

3270 

2970 

Hucknall-under- 

Huthwaite  to 

Nottingham 

Mansfield  5 

Sttn-in-Ahfld  2* 

Midland  

145* 

1150 

I 


! 


Hoxne  Hall. 


The  tradi- 
tion of 
Gold-bridge 


* HOXNE.  The  hall  and  manor  of  Hoxne  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bishops 
of  Norwich,  but  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1535,  they  w ere  given  up  to 
Henry  VIII.  The  rectory  still  belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  mansion, 
a beautiful  structure  of  the  Grecian  order,  is  prettily  situated  in  a valley,  and  is 
now  in  possession  of  General  Sir  Edwrard  Kerrison,  bart.  The  eastern  front  is 
supported  by  handsome  pillars.  The  gallery,  eighty  feet  long,  is  supported  by 
eight  marble  columns  of  great  beauty.  The  park,  through  which  flows  the  river 
Dove,  contains  above  600  acres  of  land  beautifully  wrooded.  The  pleasure-grounds 
and  shrubberies  are  well  laid  out,  and  at  the  end  of  the  wralk  is  a gothic  cross, 
erected  in  memory  of  Harlequin,  a favourite  charger  of  the  gallant  general’s, 
and  which  carried  him  through  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  saved  his  life  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  church  is  a handsome  building  with  a square  tower, 
and  contains  several  well-executed  marble  monuments.  It  wras  to  this  place, 
anciently  denominated  Eglesdune,  that  King  Edmund  fled  after  his  last  unsuc- 
cessful encounter  with  the  Danes  in  870.  In  hopes  of  escaping  his  pursuers,  it 
is  said  he  concealed  himself  under  a bridge,  now  called  Gold-bridge,  from  the 
jgilt  spurs  which  he  happened  to  wear,  and  by  which  he  was  discovered.  Here, 
also,  the  remains  of  that  unfortunate  monarch  were  first  interred,  but  afterw  ards 
removed  to  Bury. 


Famous  for 
cakes  and 
ale. 


Haber- 

dashers’ 

Hospital. 


f HOXTON,  a parochial  district,  formerly  a hamlet  or  liberty  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  lowrer  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ossulstone,  and  now 
forming  a part  of  the  north-east  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  Hoxton  wras  a detached  village,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  citizens,  and,  like  Islington,  it  was  famous 
for  cakes  and  ale,  and  also  for  custards,  as  appears  from  allusions  of  the  dra- 
matists and  other  popular  writers  of  that  period.  The  manor  belongs  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  who  held  it  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  It 
gives  denomination  to  a prebend  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Among  the  charitable 
institutions  connected  with  London,  one  of  the  most  important  is  Haberdashers’ 
Hospital,  in  this  liberty,  founded  in  1692,  in  pursuance  of  the  w ill  of  Robert 
Aske,  esq.,  for  the  support  of  twenty  poor  members  of  the  Haberdashers’  Com- 
pany, and  the  education  of  twenty  boys.  The  original  building,  from  the  design 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  was  taken  down  some  years  back,  and  a 
new  one  erected,  forming  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  with  a chapel  in  the  centre  ; 
and  in  the  area  is  a statue  of  the  founder  standing  on  a pedestal.  The  annual 
income  of  this  hospital,  derived  from  Mr.  Aske’s  and  other  benefactions,  was,  in 
1798,  about  £800.  Here  are  also  Mr.  Badger’s  alms-houses,  built  in  1698,  for 
six  aged  women ; Mr.  Fuller’s  alms-houses,  built  in  1794,  for  twelve  aged 
women;  besides  some  others.  In  the  fields  at  Hoxton  Ben  Jonson  killed  in  a 
duel  Gabriel  Spenser,  the  player.  In  Charles-square,  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 
Cowper’s  intimate  correspondent  and  friend,  resided  for  a long  peried.  The  place, 
till  within  a quarter  of  a century,  was  commonly  called  Hogsdon. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Huddleston  and 


Huddington 


Huggate  

Hugglescote  and 

Donington  to 

Hughditch  ti 


Hugil 

Huish  

Huislt  pa 

Huish-Champ- 

flower  pa 

Huish-Episcopi pa 

Huish,  North pa 

Huish,  South.... 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

W.  R.  York... 

Halifax  7 

W.  R.  York ... 

Tadoaster  7 

Worcester  ... 

Droitwich 4? 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Richmond 2 

S.  R.  York  ... 

Pocklington  ...7 

Leicester  

Ihstock  2 

Wilts 

Froxfield  1 

Salop 

M.  Wenlock  ...4 

Westmorland 

Kendal 65 

Devon  

Hatherleigh  ...5 

Wilts 

Marlborough... 5 

Somerset 

Wivesliscmbe25 

Somerset 

Langport  5 

Devon  

Ugborough  ...2£ 

Devon  

Kingsbridge  3$ 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Huddersfield  ... 

Sherburn  1 

Worcester  ...6$ 

Richmond 2 

Pocklington  ...7 

Rardon  Hill  ...1 
Hunger  ford  ...4 

Shiftiiall 135 

Stavele.v 2 

Eggesford  ...IO5 
Uungerford  14  s 

Wellington  ...8 


Railway. 

Dist.  I 
Lond. ; 
prRl.  i 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

189  j 

Gt.  Northern 

00 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

127 

N.  Eastern  

24  If 

N.  Eastern  

214 

Midland  

11 8f 

Gt.  Western  

65$ 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

151$ 

Kendal  & Winderm. 

2585 

N.  Devon 

222 

Gt.  Western  

75f 

Gt.  Western  

178 

Gt.  Western  

165$ 

;S. Devon  

232$ 

S.  Devon  

243$ 

6500 

2589 


1110 


754 

2909 

2314 

26«2j 

1150 


46130 

221 

89 

245 

547 

1014 

112 

443 

161 

129 

445 

760 

464 

382 


Manufac- 

tures. 


* HUDDERSFIELD,  a populous  and  flourishing  manufacturing  and  market- 
town,  is  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Asbrigg,  in  the  liberty  of  the  honour  of  Pon- 
tefract, and  in  the  central  part  of  the  West  Riding.  The  town,  which  derives  its 
name  from  Oder  or  Hudder,  the  first  Saxon  colonist  in  the  place,  stands  on  the 
river  Colne  : the  valley  formed  by  this  stream,  w ith  a small  quantity  of  level 
ground  upon  its  banks,  comprehends  the  parish  of  Huddersfield.  The  houses 
are  principally  built  of  light-coloured  stone,  in  a neat  style,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  town,  which  of  late  years  has  wonderfully  increased  in  magni- 
tude, is  of  a character  calculated  to  inspire  the  traveller  with  the  impression 
that  its  inhabitants  are  wealthy  and  respectable.  The  manufactures  of  Hudders- 
field and  neighbourhood  are  principally  woollens,  and  consist  of  broad  andi'« 
narrow  cloths,  serges,  kerseymeres,  cords,  &c. ; fancy  goods,  to  a considerable! 
extent,  are  also  made  here,  embracing  shawls  and  waistcoatings  in  great  variety,! 
besides  articles  from  silk.  The  cotton  trade  of  late  years  has  much  increased  ini 
importance ; and  at  this  period  a great  number  of  hands  are  employed  in  the! 
spinning  establishments.  It  is  the  acknowdedged  principal  seat  of  the  fancy} 
trade,  and  for  a manufacturing  town  is  remarkably  salubrious.  Amongst  the  Cloth-hall 
principal  buildings  is  the  cloth-hall,  erected  by  Sir  John  Ramsden,  in  the  year 
1765;  the  edifice  is  very  large,  and  consists  of  two  stories,  formed  into  streets; 
it  is  of  a circular  form  ; a middle  row,  of  one  story  in  height,  and  supported  by 
pillars,  opens  into  the  other  parts,  and  divides  the  area  into  two  courts;  above 
the  entrance  is  placed  a cupola,  in  w hich  is  a clock  and  bell,  used  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  time  allowed  for  doing  business.  The  amount  of  property  that 
passes  from  the  possession  of  one  to  another,  in  a few  hours,  is  truly  astonishing. 

The  doors  are  opened  early  in  the  morning  of  the  market-day,  and  closed  at 
half-past  tw  elve  o’clock  at  noon ; they  are  again  opened  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
for  the  removal  of  cloth,  &c.  The  inland  navigation  of  Huddersfield  affords  to 
its  trade  the  most  ample  advantages,  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  wrest,  the 
Ramsden  and  Huddersfield  canals  communicating  with  others  and  their  branches, 
and  intercourse  is  kept  up  by  the  chain  of  railways  by  wdiich  it  is  connected 
with  all  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns.  There  are  many 
streams  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  rivers  Holne  and  Colne  here  unite  and 
fall  into  the  Calder,  three  miles  below  the  town,  upon  w'hich  streams  vast  num- 
bers of  mills  are  erected,  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens, 
and  fulling  and  w'ashing  the  cloth,  &c.  Sir  John  Ramsden,  bart.,  is  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  the  chief  and  almost  sole  proprietor  of  the  property  here,  the 
revenue  derived  from  which,  at  the  present  day,  may  be  said  to  be  more  than 
princely.  The  edifices  constructed  for  divine  worship  in  the  parish  are  very 
numerous.  St.  Peter’s,  or  the  parish  church,  is  a plain  building,  but  noble  and 
stately  in  its  appearance.  Trinity  or  the  new  church  is  a beautiful  gothic 
structure,  erected  at  the  expense  of  £12,000,  by  B.  H.  Allen,  esq.,  of  Greenhead, 
in  1819.  Christ  Church  is  a more  recent  erection,  being  completed  in  1824.  It 
is  situated  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town,  in  the  hamlet  of  Fartown,  and 
central  to  a population  of  4,000  persons ; it  is  a beautiful  and  chaste  edifice,] 
built  by  John  Whitacre,  esq.  St.  Paul’s  was  built  in  1831.  The  other  places  of 
wrorsliip  in  and  near  the  town  are  two  very  large  chapels,  belonging  to  the 
Methodists,  and  others  for  the  use  of  the  Baptists,  Independents,  New  Con- 
nexion, Quakers,  &c.  The  charitable  institutions  are  a dispensary,  established 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Stockton  11 

Castle  Eden.. .2$ 
Blisworth 3s 

N.  Eastern  

2611 

661 

461 

1731 

1831 

1511 

99f 

187 

152 

143| 

1891 

151 

164 

160 

183| 

315| 

171 

1991 

199f 

196| 

1531 

850 

1827 

3324 

3121 

440 

1047 

1431 

295 

1470 

1280 

1300 

Northampton 

Towcester  ...1| 
Aylesbury  3 

L.  & N.  W 

Aylesbury  3 

L.  & N.  W 

Hull  (Kingston-upon- 
Hull)*  bo,  m.t  & pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 
E.R.  York  ... 
Derby 

Hull  

Maneh.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
N.  Eastern  

Beverley 2 

Hulland  to 

Belper  7 

Ashborne 4| 

N.  Stafford  

Hull  and  Appleton  to 
Hulland- Ward  to 

Chester 

North wich  ...61 
Belper  65 

Latchford 3f 

Wrringtn  & Stockpt 
N.  Stafford  

Derby  

Ashborne 4| 

Hulland- Ward- 
In  takes  

Derby  . . 

Ashborne 61 

Duffleld 6| 

Midland  

Hullavington pa 

Wilts... 

Malmesbury  ...5 

Chippenham... 6 
Manchester  ...1 

Longton 2 

Gt.  Western  

Hulme  to 

Lancaster 

Manchester  ...1 
Bucknall  21 

L.  & N.  W 

Hulme- with- Weston 
Covnev  to 

Stafford  

N.  Stafford  

Hulme  Curtis  to 

Chester 

Middlewich  2^ 
Congleton 2| 

Sandbach  2 

L.  & N.  W 

Hulme-Walfield  to 

Chester 

Congleton 31 

N.  Stafford 

Hulme  (Winwick- 
with-f  to 

Lancaster 

Nwtn-in-Mk.  21 
Alnwick 3 

Warrington. ..21 
Alnwick 3 

L.  & N.  W 

Hulne  Park  to 

Northumb.  ... 
Chester  

N.  Eastern  

Hulse to 

Northwich 4 

Holmes  Clipl  51 
Farnworth  ...21 
Daubhill 1 

L.  & N.  W 

Hulton,  Little  to 

Hulton,  Middle  to 

Lancaster  ... 
Lancaster  ... 
T .an  caster 

Bolton  4 

Bolton  2? 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
L.&  N.  W 

Hulton.  Over  to 

Bolton  3 

Chequerbent...! 
Beccles  5 

L.  & N.  W 

Hulverstreet  ham 

Suffolk  jHenstead  1 

E.  Counties 

Pop. 


19 

150 

50670 

77 

219 

1828 

369 

44 

708 

53143 

778 

131 

469 

116 

51 

3184 

888 

452 

280 


Hudkees- 

ElEIiD. 


Soil  and 
agriculture. 


Spa  and 
baths. 


in  1814;  a bible  society,  in  1810;  a religious  tract  society,  in  May,  1816;  a 
cburcb  missionary  society,  in  1813;  a benevolent  or  strangers’  friend  society; 
an  auxiliary  society  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews;  a school  of  industry  for 
girls,  established  and  supported  by  ladies  residing  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood ; besides  numerous  Sunday-schools  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  A 
mechanics’ institute  was  established  in  1825,  under  highly  favoured  auspices; 
the  library  attached  to  the  institution  has  become  valuable.  Naturally,  this  part 
of  the  country  is  barren  and  unproductive,  but  its  local  advantages  for  manufac- 
ture, from  its  waterfalls,  and  having  coal-mines  contiguous,  has  caused  the  assem- 
blage of  a great  population,  and  the  soil  has  gradually  yielded  to  the  labours  of 
the  agriculturist  and  husbandman,  until  at  length  it  has  become  valuable  and 
available  to  the  wants  of  those  who  have  established  themselves  upon  it.  The 
hilly  portion  of  the  land  is  not  unfertile,  and  the  valleys  are  rich  in  pasturage, 
Iwhile  from  many  parts  in  this  district  the  views  may  be  taken  as  most  pleasing. 
IThere  are  many  handsome  residences  and  elegant  seats  in  the  vicinity  of  Hud- 
Idersfield,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  it  are  Lockwood  Baths ; the 
jbuildiug  is  elegant  and  commodious,  and  combines  every  comfort  and  conve- 
Inience.  The  baths,  which  are  abundantly  supplied  with  spa  water,  highly 
esteemed  for  its  medicinal  qualities,  were  opened  to  the  public  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1827.  On  the  Castle-hill,  about  tw  o miles  hence,  are  the  evident  remains 
of  an  ancient  Roman  city ; in  the  neighbourhood  are  several  medicinal  springs. 


Inns,  George,  Imperial,  Rose  and  Crown,  Pack  Horse,  Zetland,  White  Swan,  White  Hart,  King’s 
Head. — Market,  Tues. — Fairs,  March  31,  May  14,  and  Oct.  4,  lean  horned  cattle,  horses.— Bankers, 
Halifax  and  Huddersfield  Union  Company ; draw  on  Gl.vn,  Hallifax,  and  Co.  Huddersfield  Banking 
Company;  draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith.  West  Riding  Union  ; draw  on  Masterman,  Peters, 
and  Co.  Yorkshire  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.— Newspapers,  Hud- 
dersfield Chronicle  (liberal),  Sat.;  Huddersfield  Examiner  (liberal),  Sat. 


* HULL,  or  Kingston-upon-Hull,  as  it  is  more  formally  and  correctly  desig- 
nated, is  a borough,  towm,  seaport,  and  county  of  itself.  Situated  on  the  angular 
point  of  land  lying  to  the  west  of  the  river  bearing  the  name  of  the  town,  the 
great  estuary  of  the  Humber  forms  its  southern  boundary.  On  its  eastern  side 
is  the  fiat  peninsula  called  Holderness,  w hich  stretches  out  to  the  German  ocean 
at  Spurn-point,  a distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  Hull,  and  on  the  west  side 
the  land  becomes  higher  towards  the  Yorkshire  w'olds.  On  the  south  is  the 
Lincolnshire  coast,  which  spreads  out  for  many  miles  opposite  the  town,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  noble  stream  of  the  Humber.  The  town  and  county 
of  Hull  is  about  eight  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  three  in  breadth.  Its  name 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  commerce  as  early  as  the  year  1198,  when  it 
was  one  of  the  chosen  places  from  which  the  great  native  commodity  wool  wras 
Founded  by  allowed  to  be  exported.  Edward  I.  founded  the  present  town,  and  changed  its 
Edward  I.  liame  fr0m  Wyke  to  Kingston,  or  King’s-town-upon-Hull,  giving  the  Abbot  of 
jMeaux  lands  in  exchange,  and  in  the  27th  year  of  his  reign  he  granted  the  origi- 
nal charter.  The  Abbey  of  Meaux  (or  Melsa),  so  closely  connected  with  the 
I history  of  the  towrn,  wa#  founded  by  William  le  Gross,  Earl  of  Albermarle,  in 
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the  year  1150,  he  having  made  a vow  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  but  through  age 
and  corpulency  was  unable  to  fulfil  it;  and  to  release  himself  he  built  a monas- 
tery, called  Meaux,  which  was  situated  near  the  river  Hull,  about  five  miles 
from  the  town,  at  a place  called  Waghen  (or  Wawne),  of  the  Cistercian  order. 
Stephen,  fa'ther  to  the  above,  was  a near  relative  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
proceeded  with  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  on  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem;  he 
also  led  the  rear  guard  with  Duke  Robert  at  Antioch.  William,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Standard,  at  Northallerton,  1138,  was  created  Earl  of  Yorkshire;  he  died 
in  the  year  1 179,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  at  Thornton,  across  the  Humber, 
it  being  of  his  own  foundation.  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Abbot  of  Meaux  petitioned  the  king,  praying  that  he  and  his  successors  might 
have  a market  on  Thursday  in  each  week,  at  “ Wyke,  near  Mitton-upon-the- 
Hulle,”  and  a fair  there  in  each  year,  on  the  vigil,  the  day,  and  the  morrow  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  on  the  twelve  following  days.  Previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a market  and  fair  at  Hull,  the  Abbot  of  Melsa  attended  Boston  fair,  and 
there  purchased  the  necessaries  of  life ; there  being  few  shops  in  Hull  at  this  time, 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  was  transacted  at  the  annual  fairs.  After  the 
market  and  fair  were  granted  to  Hull,  the  abbot  assumed  the  entire  dominion  of 
the  town.  The  first  and  great  charter  was  granted  in  the  year  1299,  and  amongst 
other  privileges  were  two  markets,  one  on  Tuesday  and  the  other  on  Friday,  and 
a fair  to  continue  for  thirty  days,  the  town  made  a free  borough,  and  the  men  of 
the  town  free  burgesses.  All  those  benefits,  however,  failed,  according  to 
Leland,  to  give  the  town  any  great  importance,  for,  he  says,  “ The  town  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull  was,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  but  a mere  fishar  town 
and  longed  as  a member  to  Hasill  village,  a two  or  three  miles  off,  up  the  Hum- 
ber. In  the  time  of  Richard  II.  the  town  waxed  very  rich.”  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment obtained  in  the  6th  of  Henry  YI.  confirmed  its  former  charter,  and  after- 
wards this  monarch  made  it  a corporate  town,  constituting  it  and  its  precincts  a 
county  of  itself,  and  authorising  the  mayors  to  have  the  sword  carried  erect 
before  them,  and  granting  other  civic  privileges.  In  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  Hull  suffered  by  the  devastating  effects  of  both  flood  and 
pestilence;  the  plague  that  visited  it  in  1635  lasted  three  years,  during  which 
time  famine  was  added  to  the  other  horrors  sustained  by  the  inhabitants,  as  the 
country  people  were  afraid  to  bring  in  the  usual  supply  of  provisions.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament,  Hull  was  a 
great  depot  of  arms,  which  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  by  order 
of  the  Parliament,  removed  to  London.  The  king  besieged  the  town,  but  was 
repulsed,  after  repeated  sanguinary  contests ; equally  ineffectual  wras  the  attempt 
of  the  Marquis  of' Newcastle:  during  this  struggle  Sir  John  Hotham,  governor 
of  Hull,  wras  detected  privately  negotiating  writh  the  king,  for  which  he  and  his 
son  were  beheaded.  This  seaport  is  the  greatest  shipping  emporium  on  the  east 
coast  next  to  London.  The  exports  formerly  were  chiefly  w ool,  wroolfells,  and 
leather;  its  imports,  wrine  and  timber.  At  present  the  coasting-trade  is  one  of 
its  chief  branches  of  profit.  It  has  also  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  Baltic, 
with  the  north  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  The  Greenland  fishery 
owed  its  revival,  about  1766,  and  its  subsequent  importance,  to  the  mercantile 
enterprise  of  Hull.  The  facilities  of  communication  between  PIull  and  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom  are  numerous ; the  Ouse,  Trent,  Aire,  and  Calder,  all  communi- 
cate w ith  the  Humber,  and  these  means  of  internal  communication  are  extended 
by  the  York,  New  castle,  and  Berwick  railway,  the  York  and  North  Midland  rail- 
way, and  the  Hull,  Selby,  and  Leeds  railway.  The  prosperity  of  Hull  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  progress  of  steam-navigation,  and  it  may  be  considered 
as  the  second  great  centre  of  this  mode  of  transit  on  the  eastern  coast.  Before 
the  year  1778  the  old  harbour  afforded  the  only  accommodation  for  shipping, 
but  a bill  having  been  brought  forward  for  making  a legal  quay,  the  Hull  Dock 
company  was  formed.  The  old  dock  wras  opened  in  the  year  1778.  The  trade 
of  the  port  increasing  rapidly,  another  dock  was  suggested,  and  two  more  Acts 
of  Parliament  obtained,  one  in  1802,  the  other  in  1805,  by  which  the  dock  company 
wras  empowered  to  increase  the  number  of  shares  to  180;  the  moneys  arising 
from  these  additional  shares  amounted  to  £82,390,  which  sum  wras  appropriated 
towards  making  the  Humber  dock,  which  wras  opened  in  the  year  1809.  This 
dock  is  sheltered  from  the  river  Humber  at  the  mouth  of  the  basin  by  twro  sub 
stantial  w7ooden  piers,  and  is  at  the  present  time  principally  occupied  by  steam- 
boats of  large  tonnage,  trading  to  Petersburgh,  Copenhagen,  Riga,  Hamburgh, 
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Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Lubec,  &c.  At  the  close  of  the  Danish  blockade, 
in  the  year  1 849,  no  less  than  fifteen  steamers  were  employed  in  the  Hamburgh 
trade  alone,  their  joint  burthen  amounting  to  5,799  tons,  horse  power  2,660,  and 
employing  313  seamen,  besides  labourers  on  the  quays.  Further  dock  accom- 
modation being  required,  the  Junction  dock  was  made  and  opened  in  1829,  by 
which  the  old  town  is  completely  isolated,  and  a ship  of  large  tonnage  can  make 
a complete  circuit  round  it.  The  Railway  dock  was  opened  for  shipping  on  the 
3rd  of  December,  1846.  It  is  of  small  dimensions,  compared  with  the  others, 
and  branches  out  westward  of  the  Humber  dock;  rails  are  laid  on  both  sides,  in 
connection  w ith  the  Hull  and  Selby  goods  station,  so  that  vessels  can  be  laden 
and  unladen  with  great  despatch.  In  1847  a neat  and  convenient  pier,  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  T>  was  erected  in  front  of  Nelson-street,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
breakwater  jetty,  which  had  stood  for  years,  but  not  connected  with  the  shore  as 
at  present.  The  space  afforded  by  the  singular  construction  of  this  pier  is  called 
the  Ferry-boat  dock;  it  has  two  entrances  free  from  gates,  and  is  principally 
occupied  by  fishing-boats,  &c.  This  pier  forms  a beautiful  promenade,  and  is 
much  frequented.  This  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  railway,  and  that  of  the  Great  Northern,  it  being  the  nearest  route 
to  London  by  the  way  of  New  Holland,  Great  Grimsby,  Louth,  Boston,  Peter- 
borough, &c.  In  connection  with  these  lines  are  two  powerful  steam-boats  of 
large  size  and  of  novel  and  beautiful  construction,  w'hich  convey  passengers 
across  the  river,  a distance  of  three  miles  and  a half,  in  about  ten  minutes.  The 
Victoria  dock  was  opened  for  shipping  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1850.  The  water  area 
of  the  docks  amounts  now  to  nearly  fifty  acres.  The  only  fortifications  left  are 
the  block-house,  erected  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  castle,  which  cost 
£23,000  building,  and  is  now  used  as  a magazine  and  hospital.  Here  are  some 
batteries  of  modern  erection,  and  magazines  capable  of  containing  20,000  stand 
of  arms.  Of  places  of  worship,  including  those  of  every  sect,  there  are  upwards 
of  forty.  Near  the  Victoria  dock  is  Dry  pool  church,  an  ancient  edifice  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  and  erected  in  1824,  on  the  site  of  a very  ancient  fabric,  which  had 
stood  since  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1856  wras  formed  the 
Drypool  and  Southcoates  cemetery,  distant  from  the  above  church  about  half  a 
mile  on  the  Hedon  road.  St.  Mark’s  church,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Hull, 
is  a neat  and  elegant  structure  with  a beautiful  and  lofty  spire : the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  in  1842.  Sculcoates  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  situated 
near  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  old  church  was  a very  ancient  building,  and, 
having  become  decayed,  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1760,  when  the  present 
structure  was  erected.  The  monuments  it  contains  are  both  numerous  and 
handsome.  St.  Mary’s  church  in  Lowgate,  and  commonly  called  Low  church, 
was  built  previous  to  the  year  1333,  and  was  originally  more  magnificent  than 
at  present.  In  1826  the  tower  was  altered  to  harmonise  with  the  ancient  part  of 
this  structure,  and  the  church  underwent  a thorough  repair.  The  Holy  Trinity 
church,  on  the  west  side  of  the  market-place,  and  usually  denominated  High 
church,  is  considered  to  be  the  largest  parish  church,  not  a cathedral,  in  England. 
It  is  probably  the  oldest  structure  in  the  kingdom,  not  Roman,  in  which  brick  is 
employed.  This  fine  edifice  was  founded  in  the  year  1285.  There  is  a noble 
central  tower  at  the  crossing  of  the  nave  and  transept.  The  east  end,  visible 
from  the  market-place,  exhibits  a remarkably  noble  window'.  It  was  reopened, 
after  undergoing  extensive  repairs,  in  December,  1845  ; and  now  the  rich  decora- 
tions and  numerous  interesting  monuments,  placed  in  different  parts,  render  the 
interior  peculiarly  w orthy  of  admiration.  The  theological  library  kept  here  has 
existed  since  1669,  and  contains  many  rare  and  valuable  works.  St.  John’s 
church,  near  the  Wilberforce  monument,  was  built  in  1792,  at  the  cost  of  nearly 
£5,000.  St.  Stephen’s  church,  at  the  w est  end  of  the  railway  station,  was  opened 
in  1844.  It  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  in  the  early  English  style,  and  has  an 
elegant  spire  200  feet  high.  St.  James’s  church,  in  that  portion  of  the  town 
called  the  Pottery,  was  began  in  1829,  and  cost  £6,000.  The  tower,  100  feet 
high,  possesses  a very  melodious  peal  of  bells.  St.  Paul’s  church,  by  the  Bever- 
ley r-road,  was  consecrated  in  October,  1847,  and  is  a fine  stone  structure  in  the 
early  English  style.  Christ  church,  in  Worship-street,  is  a neat  building,  built 
of  Roche  Abbey  stone,  at  a cost  of  £8,000 ; it  was  consecrated  in  September, 
1842.  The  Mariner’s  church,  in  Junction-dock-street,  was  built  in  1834,  on  the 
site  of  a smaller  one ; it  is  in  the  gothic  style,  and  most  of  the  sittings  are  free. 
The  chapels  are  very  numerous.  Kingston  chapel  is  one  of  the  most  commo- 
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dious,  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  connection ; Trinity  House  chapel  was  built  in 
1843  ; the  Great  Thornton-street  chapel  was  opened  in  1842,  at  a cost  of  £7,000; 
the  Albion-street  chapel,  for  the  Independents,  was  built  in  1842;  the  Catholic 
chapel,  in  Jarratt-street,  was  completed  in  1834;  and  there  are  others  of  smaller 
dimensions.  In  Lowgate  is  the  guild-hall,  or  mansion-house.  The  more  ancient 
structure  so  called  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  shambles,  but,  having  become 
decayed,  it  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1806,  and  the  present  building  purchased 
The  bankruptcy  court  is  held  here,  and  the  general  local  business  transacted. 
The  exchange  and  news-room,  built  in  1794,  received  many  improvements  in 
1822.  The  south  entrance  to  the  exchange  is  in  Bowl-alley-lane,  and  adjoining 
is  the  telegraph-office,  for  the  instantaneous  transmission  of  information  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  market-place  is  very  spacious.  Here  is  a statue  of 
King  William  III.,  executed  by  Scheemacker,  and  erected  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, at  a cost  of  £893.  9s.  lljd.  The  pedestal  bears  the  following  inscription  : 
“This  statue  was  erected  iu  the  year  1734,  to  the  memory  of  King  William  III., 
our  great  deliverer.”  It  is  said  that  a thistle  was  originally  under  the  foot  of 
the  horse,  but  that  it  was  abstracted  by  the  Jacobites,  who  were  indignant  at 
seeing  the  horse  of  the  king  who  superseded  James  II.  trample  on  the  national 
emblem  of  Scotland.  The  post-office  is  a neat  building,  enlarged  in  1847.  Near 
here,  in  Whitefriar-gate,  stood  the  ancient  priory  of  Whitefriars.  When  digging 
for  the  foundations  of  the  present  buildings,  between  the  old  custom-house  and 
Trinity-house-lane,  numerous  coffins  were  found,  both  of  stone  and  oak.  In 
January,  1856,  was  opened  the  new  corn-exchange,  a handsome  building  occu- 
pying the  site  of  the  old  custom-house  in  the  High-street.  The  front  of  the 
building  is  60  feet  high,  and  the  hall  itself  is  160  feet  long,  and  44  feet  wide.  A 
large  hotel  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity,  and  at  the  back  is  the  public  or 
free  market,  with  two  roads,  one  for  ingress  and  the  other  for  egress.  The  edifice, 
which  cost  about  £5,500,  is  used  for  public  meetings,  as  well  as  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  house  No.  25,  High-street,  was  the  birthplace  of  Wilberforce,  the 
unflinching  opponent  of  the  slave-trade.  His  memory  is  perpetuated  by  a monu- 
ment erected  by  public  subscription,  August  1st,  1834,  at  a cost  of  £1,250.  It 
is  a neat  Doric  column,  100  feet  from  the  base,  surmounted  by  a statue  of  that 
eminent  statesman  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  theatre  royal  was  opened  in  1810 ; 
the  Queen’s  theatre,  a spacious  brick  building,  opened  as  an  amphitheatre 
in  1846.  The  Botanic  gardens,  established  1812,  are  beautifully  laid  out ; the 
Zoological  gardens  present  also  a variety  of  attractions  for  the  summer.  The 
public  baths  and  washhouses  form  a neat  structure  in  the  Tudor  style,  built  at 
cost  of  £12,000,  and  opened  in  1850.  The  new  water-works  are  at  Stoneferry, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town  : the  total  cost  was  upwards  of  £70,000.  The 
foundation  of  the  water-tower  was  laid  April  29th,  1844.  The  supply  is  derived 
from  the  river  Hull.  The  town  comprises  numerous  charities  and  educational 
establishments.  The  Trinity  house  affords  accommodation  to  a number  of  pen- 
sioners and  widows  of  mariners.  In  the  interior  are  many  objects  of  interest, 
The  workhouse,  or  charity  hall,  is  now  removed  to  the  Anlaby-road,  where,  in 
1857,  a commodious  structure  was  completed  for  the  reception  of  the  parochial 
poor.  The  grammar-school  was  founded  in  1486,  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Alcock 
who  was  successively  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Worcester,  and  Ely;  the  upper 
story  was  formerly  the  Merchant  Tailors’  hall,  and  has  mullioned  windows  of 
brick.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Marvell  (father  of  the  patriot)  was  master  of  this 
school,  and  amongst  the  most  eminent  scholars  educated  here  were  Andrew 
Marvell,  eminent  as  a poet  and  a legislator,  and  an  incorruptible  senator ; 
Thomas  Watson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s ; William  Wilberforce,  esq., 
M.P.,  the  unflinching  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade;  and  Arch- 
deacon Wrangham.  The  railway  station  for  passengers  by  the  Hull  and  Selby 
and  North  Midland  railways  covers  nearly  two  acres  and  a half;  its  length  is 
about  153  feet,  and  the  width  125  feet;  the  platforms  are  30  feet  wide,  and  have 
three  entrances,  the  main  one  being  distinguished  by  a handsome  colonnade. 
The  front  elevation  consists  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  order.  The  foundation  stone 
was  laid  in  the  year  1847 ; and  the  estimate  for  these  buildings  was  upwards  of 
£60,000.  Mr.  Andrews,  of  York,  was  the  architect.  In  connection  with  this 
station  is  an  extensive  railway  hotel,  first  opened  by  Mr.  Dotesio ; this  building 
consists  of  a quadrangle,  covering  an  area  of  120  feet  by  130  feet,  having  an 
interior  court  60  feet  square,  with  corridors  of  a semi-Tuscan  order,  and  a roof 
of  strong  crown  glass.  The  exterior  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  has  three  stories, 
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Hull.  with  a basement.  The  centres  of  the  two  principal  fronts  are  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  The  interior  contains  120  apartments,  and  possesses  every  requi- 
site for  a first-class  establishment.  In  Kingston-street  is  the  borough  gaol, 
occupying  about  two  acres  and  a half.  It  was  built  in  1827,  at  a cost  of  £22,000. 
Manufac-  The  manufactures  of  Hull  are  varied.  The  expressing  and  refining  of  oil  from 
tures.  linseed  is  effected  by  wind-mills  and  steam-mills ; the  residue  of  the  seed  is  pre- 
pared as  food  for  cattle.  There  is  a large  sugar-house,  a soap-manufactory, 
several  white-lead  wrorks,  ship-builders’  yards,  turpentine  and  sail-cloth  manu- 
factories, extensive  rope-w  alks,  and  several  breweries.  There  are  also  two  large 
joint-stock  cotton-mills.  Hull  is  the  great  port  of  the  Humber,  and  the  outlet 
for  the  vast  produce  of  the  district  watered  by  that  river  and  its  tributaries. 
Hull  is  especially  the  port  at  wrhich  Baltic  timber,  Russia  hemp,  and  Belgium 
flax  are  imported,  and  at  which  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  manufactures  are 
exported  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 


Inns,  Railway  Hotel,  George,  Kingston,  Cross  Keys,  Commercial,  London,  Royal,  Victoria, 
Minerva,  Wellington,  Commercial  Club  Rooms,  Bull  and  Sun,  Corn  Exchange  Coffee  House.— 
Markets,  Tues.,  Fri.,  Sat. — Fairs,  2nd  Tues.  in  April,  Oct.  11,  cattle,  horses,  general ; last  two  Tues. 
in  June,  every  Tues.  in  July,  first  two  in  Aug.,  wool.— Bankers,  Harrison,  Watson,  and  Co. ; draw 
on  Price,  Marryat,  and  Co.  Pease  and  Liddell’s  (Old  Bank) ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Raikes 
and  Co;  draw  on  Gurries  and  Co.  Smith,  Brothers,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths. 
Branch  of  Bank  of  England ; draw  on  Bank  of  England.  Branch  of  Yorkshire  Banking  Company ; 
draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Go.  Hull  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.— 
Newspapers,  Eastern  Counties  Herald  (liberal),  Thurs;  Hull  Advertiser  (liberal),  Fi'i.;  Hull  News 
(liberal),  Sat.;  Hull  Packet  (conservative),  Fri. 


The  horn  of 
John  of 
Gaunt. 


Antiquities. 


* HUNGERFORD,  a small  market-town  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Kint- 
bury  Eagle,  is  situated  on  a marshy  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet,  and  watered 
by  two  separate  streams  of  that  river.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in 
the  centre  of  w hich  is  the  market-house  and  shambles ; over  the  latter  is  a large 
room,  used  as  a town-hall.  In  this  room  a curious  relic  of  antiquity  is  preserved, 
denominated  the  Hungerford-horn,  which  w-as  given  as  a charter  to  the  town  by 
John  of  Gaunt.  The  constable  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  holds  his  right  imme- 
diately of  the  king.  The  town  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradesmen,  has  a consider- 
able traffic  by  means  of  its  canal  navigation,  but  no  manufacture.  The  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence,  was  erected  in  1814,  on  the  site  of  a more 
ancient  structure,  and  contains  some  fine  monuments  ; near  it  is  a free  grammar- 
school  with  a good  endow'ment.  Ilungerford-park  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Barons  of  Hungerford,  who  took  their  name  and  title  from  this  town ; a 
neat  mansion  in  the  Italian  style  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  house,  which  was 
built  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  given  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  town  anciently 
bore  the  name  of  Ingleford  Charmam-street,  which  is  still  preserved  in  one  of 
the  avenues  to  the  town.  Hungerford  was  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Samuel  Chand- 
ler, an  eminent  dissenting  minister  of  the  last  century.  There  was  formerly  a 
hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  this  towrn,  but  its  site  is  not  knowm.  The 
river  Kennet,  which  passes  through  the  town,  is  highly  celebrated  for  the  fine- 
ness of  the  trout  which  are  found  here,  of  various  kinds.  The  angling  season 
commences  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  ends  on  the  1st  of  September.  The  fishery 
is  strictly  preserved  by  the  authorities,  w ho  give  tickets  to  visitors  at  very  mode- 
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Name  of  Place. 
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Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 
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prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

E.  R.  York  . 

10* 

Hunmanby 

...i 

N.  Eastern  

215| 

8882 

1346 

....7 

Marton  

...3 

L.  & N.  W 

99* 

1170 

319 

..2* 

Blackwell  ... 

...6 

Midland  

131 

143 

Hnnsdnn 

Da. 

Herts 

Ware 

5| 

Rovdon  

...3 

E.  Counties 

25 

1928 

481 

Hunshelf 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Barnsley  .. 

....7 

Wortley 

...2 

Manch.,  Shef.  & Lin. 

173 

3120 

729 

Hunsingore 

dr 

W.  R.  York 

VVetherby 

...4 

Wetherby  ... 

...4 

N.  Eastern  

194* 

3660 

586 

Hunslet  

W.  R.  York... 

Leeds  

....2 

Hunslet  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

204 

1100 

19466 

Unnsley 

ham 

E.  R,  York  ... 

South  Cave 

...3 

Brough  

...6 

N.  Eastern  

209* 

Hunsonby  and 

Winskel  

Cumberland 

Kirkoswald 

...4 

Penrith 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

289 

200 

II  u nstantont 

Da 

Norfolk...  . 

B.  Westgate. 

..95 

Lynn  

16| 

E.  Counties 

1155 

2294 

490 

Hunstonworth 

pa. 

Durham  ... 

Stanhope 

....8 

Waskerley ... 

...7 

Wear  Valley  

269 

10380 

615 

H unsterson 

to 

Chester 

Audlem  .... 

..3* 

Madeley  

.6* 

L.  & N.  W 

155f 

1510 

212 

TTuiistnn 

pa 

Suffolk  

Ixworth 

..3* 

Elmswell 

.3* 

E.  Union  

89* 

957 

142 

Hunsfcon  

pa 

Sussex  

Sidlesham  ... 

...2 

Chichester ... 

...2 

L.,  B..  & S.  C 

81* 

1003 

219 

Hunstwick 

to 

W.  R.  York... 

Pontefract .., 

....4 

Featherstone  If 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

I76f 

Hunsworth 

W.  R.  York... 

Halifax  

,...7 

Clecklieaton 

...1 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

202* 

1810 

1156 

Huntingfield 

pa 

Suffolk  

Framlinsrlun  Si 

Hales  worth.. 

.4* 

E.  Counties 

150f 

2134 

411 

Huntingdon^ .... 

CO 



230865 

64183 

’Hunger- 

ford. 


Edmund 


Roger  Le 
Strange 
born  here. 


rate  charges.  The  land  around  is  famous  for  the  growth  of  barley,  and  the 
water  meadows  are  highly  productive  and  valuable.  Part  of  the  town  is  in 
Berks  and  the  other  part  in  Wilts,  the  river  dividing  the  counties. 

Inns,  Black  Bear,  Three  Swans. — Market,  Wed.— Fairs,  Last  Wed.  in  April,  cattle;  Wed.bef. 
and  aft.  Oct.  It.  also  hiring.— Bankers,  Branch  of  London  and  County  Joint  Stock  Banking  Com- 
pany ; draw  on  Head-office,  Lombard-street. 

* HUNMANBY.  [Fairs,  May  6,  Oct.  29,  cattle. 

f HUNSTANTON  is  remarkable  for  a cliff  100  feet  high,  called  St.  Edmund’s- 
point,  from  a supposition  that  Edmund  the  Martyr  landed  here  when  he  was 
brought  from  Germany  to  be  crowned  King  of  East  Anglia.  He  is  said  to  have the  Martyr, 
built  a tower  here,  in  which  he  committed  to  memory  the  whole  book  of  Psalms* 
in  compliance  with  a previous  vow.  Some  remains  of  an  old  chapel  on  the  cliff, 
dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  probably  gave  rise  to  this  story.  Near  these  ruins 
stands  a light-house,  the  light  of  which  is  visible  for  seven  leagues.  It  is  a sub- 
stantial building  fifty  feet  high.  Of  late  years  this  has  come  into  great  favour 
gs  a watering-place,  and  the  sands,  extending  for  many  miles,  offer  great  attrac- 
tions for  sea-bathing.  Here  is  Hunstanton-hall,  an  ancient  family  mansion, 
erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  once  the  seat  of  the  distinguished  family 
of  Le  Strange.  The  celebrated  political  writer,  Sir  Roger  Le  Strange,  was  born 
here  December  17,  1616. 

t HUNTINGDON,  a small  inland  county,  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Boundaries 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  south-west  by  Bedfordshire,  and  on  the  south  and  east 
by  Cambridgeshire;  from  the  first  of  these  counties  it  is  separated  on  the 
northern  border  by  the  river  Nene;  from  the  last-mentioned  partly  by  the  Ouse, 
and  the  dykes  and  canals,  which  unite  it  with  the  Nene;  the  Ouse,  also,  pre- 
viously to  its  entrance  into  this  county,  for  a short  distance,  forms  the  line  of 
separation  from  Bedfordshire.  When  the  Normans  became  masters  of  England, 

William  the  Conqueror,  in  1068,  gave  the  earldom  of  this  county  to  Waltheof,  a 
noble  Saxon,  on  whom  he  also  bestowed  the  hand  of  his  niece  Judith ; but  that 
lady  betrayed  her  husband,  who  was  executed  for  a treasonable  conspiracy 
against  the  government.  David,  Prince  of  Scotland,  having  married  the  heiress 
of  Waltheof,  w as  made  Earl  of  Huntingdon  in  1108,  and  the  honour  continued  in 
his  family  till  1219.  Almost  the  whole  county  is  said  to  have  been  forest  land 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  it  is  now  open  and  well  cultivated.  The  face  of 
the  country  displays  three  varieties.  That  part  bordering  on  the  Ouse,  which 
flow's  across  the  county  from  the  south-west,  consists  of  a tract  of  the  most  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  meadows,  of  which  Portholm  Mead,  near  Huntingdon,  almost 
enclosed  by  a bend  of  the  river,  is  especially  celebrated.  The  middle  and  western 
parts  present  an  agreeable  variety  of  surface,  fertile  in  grain,  and  sprinkled  with 
woods.  In  the  north-east  are  fens,  which  unite  w'ith  those  of  Ely,  and  are  sup-  The  fens, 
posed  to  cover  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  county.  Considerable  portions  of  these| 
are  drained,  so  as  to  afford  rich  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  produce  heavy  crops  of 
corn.  In  the  midst  of  them  are  shallow  pond§,  abounding  with  fish  ; the  largest, 
called  Whittlesea  Mere,  almost  deserves  the  appellation  of  a lake,  being  between 
five  and  six  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  The  climate  is  healthful, 
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Huntingdon* 

m.t,b,c.t 

Huntingdon 

St.  Neots 8* 

Huntingdon  ... 

Gt.  Northern 

58| 

1230 

8882 

Huntingdon 
Huntingford 
H untington 

to 

Stafford 

Penkridge  ...3f 
Charfield  1* 

L.  & N.  W 

140| 

116| 

181* 

1741 

158 

ti 

Gloucester  ... 

Wtn-uu-Edge2* 
Chester  3 

Midland  

to 

Chester 

Chester  3 

L.  & N.  W 

970 

129 

Huntington 

Hereford  

Kingston  4 

Leominster  ...IS 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1937 

260 

Huntington.. 

Hereford  

Hereford  2 

Hereford  2 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

146| 

129 

Huntington 
Huntisham .., 

r>a 

N.  R.  York  ... 

York  3* 

Huntington 

N.  Eastern  

194 

4607 

666 

Hereford  

Goodrich If 

Ross  5* 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

137f 

90 

Huntley  

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Newent  4 

Oakle  Street  3| 

S.  Wales  

122* 

52| 

59* 

240f 

186* 

1409 

555 

H unton  

Da 

Kent 

Maidstone  ...4f 
Whitchurch  ...6 

Yalding 3f 

S.  Eastern  

2061 

810 

Hunton  

chap 

Hants  

Micheldever  1* 

L.  & S.  W 

1033 

104 

Hunton 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Richmond  ...65 

Catterick  Bdg  4 
Tivertn  June.  7* 

N.  Eastern  

1830 

544 

Huntsham  ... 

pa 

Devon  

Bampton  3 

Gt.  Western  

1875 

170 

Huntshaw 

...Da 

Devon  

Gt.  l'orringtn  3 
Bridgewater  ...6 

Umberleigh  7* 
Highbridge...l| 

N.  Devon 

233| 

2050 

266 

Huntspill  pa 

Hunwick  and  Hel- 

Somerset  

Gt.  Western  

146* 

9289 

1594 

mington  . . . 

Durham  

Bhp.  Aucklnd.  2 

Bhp  Auckland  2 

Wear  Valley  1 

247f 

1560 

486 

j 
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Hunting- 

don. 


Agriculture 


Railways. 


except  in  the  fens,  where  the  damp,  foggy  atmosphere  gives  rise  to  the  diseases 
common  in  marshy  countries ; but  the  cutting  of  dykes  and  drains  has  greatly 
contributed  to  lessen  this  evil.  Very  much  of  the  fen-land  is  now  brought  under 
cultivation.  The  expense  of  cultivation  on  the  fen-land,  when  it  is  once  drained, 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  produce.  Paring  and  burning  the  surface  are  the 
general  practice.  Rape-seed  is  sown,  which  is  fed  off  with  sheep  the  first  year, 
and  left  to  ripen  its  seeds  the  next.  The  straw  of  the  rape  is  burned  on  the  land, 
after  the  seed  has  been  thrashed  out;  and  this  is  all  the  manure  required  to 
produce  a good  crop  of  wheat.  Oats,  barley,  and  beans  are  also  grown.  Mus- 
tard-seed is  grown  to  some  extent,  and  in  good  soils  gives  a good  return.  On 
the  borders  of  the  Ouse  and  Nene  are  some  very  rich  meadows.  A great  part 
of  the  county  is  still  in  pasture,  although  much  has  been  broken  up  and  con- 
verted into  arable  land.  In  the  marshy  parts  willows  grow  rapidly,  and  are 
profitable,  although  not  ornamental.  Although  Stilton  is  in  this  county,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  the  cheese  which  bears  that  name  was  originally  made  there, 
none  of  that  kind  is  now  produced  in  any  of  the  dairies ; all  such  cheeses  are 
made  in  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire.  Agriculture  occupies  the  chief  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  so  that  the  principal  native  products  are  corn  and  horned 
cattle,  besides  wild  fowl  and  fish,  which  are  very  abundant.  The  borough  of 
Huntingdon  has  separate  jurisdictions.  The  shire  is  in  the  bishoprics  of  Lincoln, 
Ely,  and  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  is  an  archdeaconry.  It  is  in  the  Norfolk 
circuit,  and  Huntingdon  is  joined  w ith  Cambridge  in  the  shrievalty,  the  two 
having  only  one  sheriff.  It  sends  tw  o members  to  Parliament,  Huntingdon  and 
Stilton  being  the  polling-places.  Two  members  are  also  sent  for  the  borough  of 
Huntingdon  and  Godmanchester.  The  Great  Northern  railway  intersects  the 
county  from  north  to  south,  passing  by  St.  Neot’s  and  Huntingdon,  and  is 
crossed  by  the  Cambridge,  St.  Ives,  and  Huntingdon  line,  a branch  of  the 
Eastern  Counties;  the  northern  border  is  skirted  by  the  Northampton,  Peter- 
borough, and  Ely  line.  Huntingdon,  the  chief  town,  has  a considerable  trade  in 
wool  and  corn.  At  St.  Ives  brewing  and  malting  are  carried  on,  but  there  are 
no  manufactures.  There  are  a few  other  towns,  but  none  of  manufacturing 
importance. 


Situation. 


Castle  built 
here  in  the 
reign  of 
Edward  the 
elder. 


* HUNTINGDON,  anciently  called,  from  its  situation,  Hunterdowne,  is  the 
capital  of  the  county.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a rising  ground  overlooking 
the  north  side  of  the  Ouse,  and  is  connected  by  three  bridges  and  a causeway 
with  Godmanchester.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a long  and  handsome  range 
of  houses,  commencing  at  the  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  and  extending  upwards  of  a 
mile,  w ith  some  streets  branching  off  on  both  sides,  composed  of  inferior  build- 
ings. On  the  south  side  of  the  market-place  stands  the  town-hall,  used  for  an 
assembly-room  and  the  courts  of  justice.  It  is  a market,  borough,  and  county 
town,  forming  a distinct  liberty,  under  separate  jurisdiction,  but  locally  in  the 
hundred  of  Toseland.  It  was  a place  of  some  importance  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  elder,  who  is  said  to  have  erected  a castle  here  in  917,  which  was  enlarged 
and  strengthened  with  new  buildings  and  ramparts  by  David,  King  of  Scotland 
and  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  but  was  afterwards  demolished 
by  order  of  Henry  II.  At  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest  here  was  a mint 
for  coinage ; and  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  I.,  founded  a monastery  at  this 
place,  which  must  have  been  anciently  much  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present 
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The  first  charter  to  this- borough  was  granted  by  King  John.  Here  are  a freej 
grammar-school,  which  is  well  endowed;  and  a green-coat  school,  called  also 
Walden’s  charity,  for  clothing  and  educating  twenty-four  boys.  Huntingdon 
-was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  John,  April  25,  1599.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of 
Hastings.  The  borough  of  Huntingdon  comprises  the  parishes  of  All  Saints’ 
St.  Benedict,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Mary,  though  it  is  said  there  were 
formerly  fifteen  parishes.  In  1842  was  erected  the  Huntingdon  institution,  in 
the  High-street.  Where  the  theatre  formerly  stood  a new  church  now  stands. 
It  was  erected  in  the  gothic  style,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Lady  Olivia  Sparrow, 
of  Brampton.  Eight  almshouses  have  been  built  for  widows  exceeding  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  a spacious  infirmary  was  in  1855  erected  on  a fine  healthy  spot. 
The  county  gaol  is  a commodious  building,  situated  half  a mile  north  of  Hun- 
tingdon, in  the  parish  of  Great  Stukeley.  Hinchinbrook  castle,  half  a mile  west- 
ward, occupies  the  site  of  a Benedictine  nunnery,  which  w'as  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  After  its  dissolution,  it  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Richard 
Williams,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Cromwell,  having  married  a sister  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Essex  and  Vicar-General  of  Henry  VIII.  His  son 
Henry  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth ; he  was  called  the  Golden  Knight, 
from  his  great  wealth.  He  erected  the  present  mansion  in  1564.  Here  he 
received  and  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  return  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge ; and  here  Sir  Oliver  Cromw-ell,  uncle  to  the  Protector,  magnificently 
entertained  King  James  I.  on  his  way  to  the  English  capital.  The  property  was 
sold  by  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Sir  Sydney  Montague,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  the  present  noble  owner,  and  from  which  he  derives  the  title  of 
Viscount  Hinchinbrook.  The  mansion  is  quite  an  irregular  structure,  but  never- 
theless some  highly  interesting  remains  of  the  Benedictine  building  are  still  to 
be  traced  in  the  walls.  The  view  from  the  castle  and  grounds  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  the  county.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, Tosti,  a Danish  nobleman,  was  made  the  first  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  He 
was  slain  by  one  Siward,  a person  of  great  stature  and  valour,  in  revenge  for  an 
insult,  he  having  thrown  dirt  upon  him.  Siward,  for  ridding  the  world  of  his 
proud  compeer,  was  made  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Northumberland  by  King 
Edward.  After  the  Conquest,  his  son  Waltheof  married  Judith,  niece  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  created  him  Earl  of  Huntingdon;  but  having  given  offence 
to  the  king,  he  w'as  subsequently  beheaded  in  1068.  Simon  St.  Liz,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Earl  Waltheof,  succeeded  to  the  family  titles  in  1075,  which 
were  held  successively  by  Simon  his  son,  and  Simon  his  grandson.  St.  John’s 
hospital,  a rich  charitable  endowment,  was  founded  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  by  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  wrho  married  Maud,  daughter  of  King  Ste- 
phen, the  widow  of  Simon  St.  Liz,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Earl  Waltheof.  It  has 
already  been  stated,  that  the  ancestor  of  the  Protector  Cromwell  received  this 
demesne  from  Henry  VIII.  This  family  held  large  estates  here,  the  bulk  of 
which  w'ere  claimed  by  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell — Robert,  the  second  son,  getting 
only  a very  small  portion.  Robert  married  Elizabeth  Stewart,  of  Ely,  a distant 
relation  of  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children,  and  w'hom 
he  had  great  difficulty  to  provide  for  out  of  his  small  fortune.  He  accordingly 
commenced  business  as  a brewer,  and  accumulated  a little  money.  After  his 
death,  his  w'idow  carried  on  the  business,  assisted  by  her  youngest  son,  the  cele- 
brated Oliver  Cromwell;  of  whom  tradition  says,  that  when  an  infant  he  was  taken 
from  his  nurse’s  arms  by  a monkey,  carried  over  several  houses,  and  brought 
back  in  perfect  safety  ; also,  that  he  was  preserved  from  drowning  by  the  wrorthy 
curate,  who  lived  to  tell  him  that  he  wished  he  had  put  him  into  the  w'ater,  rather 
than  have  taken  him  out  to  see  him  in  arms  against  the  king.  On  his  elevation 
to  the  Protectorate,  he  transferred  his  mother  from  the  brew'ery,  and  assigned  her 
apartments  in  the  royal  palace  of  Whitehall,  before  which  King  Charles  had 
been  beheaded;  and  here  she  died  Nov.  18,  1654.  Near  the  bridge  was  a castle 
built  by  King  Edward  in  917,  which  was  enlarged  by  David,  King  of  Scots;  but 
Henry  II.,  pretending  that  it  was  a refuge  for  seditious  persons,  utterly  demo 
lished  it.  From  the  Castle-hill  there  is  a most  delightful  prospect,  overlooking 
the  beautiful  meadow'  of  Portsholme,  encompassed  by  the  winding  Ouse. 

Inns,  Crown,  George. — Market,  Sat. — Fairs,  Tues.  bef.  Easter,  2nd  Tues.in  May,  Sat.  bef.  Oct  11, 
3rd  in  Nov.,  cattle. — Bankers,  Rust  and  Veaseys;  draw  on  Masterman,  Peters,  and  Co.  Branch  of 
London  and  County  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Head-office,  Lombard-street. 


HUNTING- 

DON. 


New  build-  i 
ings. 


Hinehin- 

brook 

castle. 


The  Crom- 
well family. 


Beautiful 
prospect 
from  the 
Castle-hill. 
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Hun  worth 

pa 

Norfolk  

Holt  2| 

Ryburgh  io 

E.  Counties  

146f 

838 

207 

Hurdsfield  . 

to 

Chester 

Macclesfield  ...f 

Macclesfield  ...f 

N.  Stafford  

165f 

860 

4016 

Hurleston 

to 

Chester 

Nantwieh  2 

Calvelev 3 

L.  & N.  W 

168* 

1357 

221 

Hurley*  

....pa 

Berks 

Gt.  Marlow  ...35 

Maidenhead  ...6 

Gt.  Western  ...... 

285 

4097 

1269 

Hurley 

Warwick  

Atherstone  ...5 

Kingsbury 2 

Midland  

117* 

Hurn  

ti 

Hants  

Christchurch  3* 

Ringwood  7 

L.  & S,  W 

112 

Hursleyt 

pa 

Hants  

Winchester  ...4| 

Chandler’s  Fd.  3 

L.  & S.  W 

78* 

10493 

1532 

Hurst  

Berks 

Wokingham  3? 

Twyford 2 

Gt.  Western  

321 

6845 

2465 

Hurst  

Kent  

Hythe 6 

Smeeth 25 

S.  Eastern  

74* 

459 

52 

Hurley 
house,  and 
its  histori- 
cal associa- 
tions. 


Inscription 
recording 
the  inci- 
dents con- 
nected with 
the  place. 


* HURLEY  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a valley,  sheltered  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  by  gently  descending  and  well  wooded  hills.  It  has  an  ancient  and  retired 
look ; the  houses  are  old,  and  built  partly  of  timber,  with  deep  porches  and 
seats,  covered  with  mosses  and  vines,  contrasting  somewhat  singularly  with  the 
smart  inn  and  new  toll-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  village.  The  church,  which 
stands  near  the  manor-house,  is  old  and  plain.  The  view  from  the  hills  above 
the  village  of  Hurley  is  very  fine.  The  church  has  been  recently  restored,  and  a 
vestry-room  added  to  the  east  end  of  the  church,  separated  from  the  chancel 
only  by  a fiue  Norman  screen.  The  vicarage,  a handsome  edifice,  was  enlarged 
in  1850,  and  converted  into  a building  of  Elizabethan  architecture.  Hurley 
house,  associated  with  our  recollections  of  a great  event  in  English  history — the 
revolution  of  1688 — was  pulled  down  in  1837.  It  was  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  windings  of  the  Thames,  the  grounds  extending  to  the  banks  of  the 
river.  .The  site  of  Harley  house  was  a Benedictine  monastery,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin ; hence  the  house, 
which  was  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  termed 
Lady-place.  The  manor  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Lovelace  family  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  house  was  built  by  Sir  Richard  Lovelace,  who  was 
“knighted  in  the  wars,”  as  his  epitaph  declared,  and  who  was  reputed  to  have 
acquired  a large  sum  of  money  on  a sea  expedition  with  Sir  Francis  Drake.  His 
son  was  made  Baron  Lovelace  of  Hurley.  The  house  was  a most  perplexing 
labyrinth  of  dark  rooms  running  one  into  the  other,  and  of  “ passages  that  lead 
to  nothing.”  The  hall,  which  was  of  large  size  and  lofty  dimensions,  had  two 
entrances,  one  from  the  garden,  and  one  from  the  grounds  leading  to  the  Thames. 
In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  John,  Lord  Lovelace,  “kept  house”  at  Lady-place 
with  a profuse  hospitality  that  afterwards  ate  like  a canker  into  his  fortune. 
But  it  was  under  cover  of  this  hospitality  that  the  meetings  of  the  noblemen  of 
England  were  held,  which  resulted  in  the  revolution  of  1688.  The  vault  under 
the  hall  of  the  house  was  the  burial  vault  of  the  monastery  which  formerly 
occupied  the  site : an  inscription  on  the  floor  records  that  “ Three  bodies  in 
Benedictine  habits  were  found  under  this  pavement.”  The  ceiling  of  the  vault  is 
about  six  feet  and  a half  high.  The  following  inscription  records  the  chief  facts 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  vault : — 


Dust  and  Ashes, 
Mortality  and  Vicissitude  to  all. 


Hursiey- 

park. 


“ Be  it  remembered,  that  the  monastery  of  Lady-place  (of  which  this  vault  was 
the  burial  cavern)  was  founded  at  the  time  of  the  great  Norman  revolution,  by 
which  revolution  the  whole  state  of  England  was  changed.  Be  it  also  remem- 
bered, that  in  this  place,  600  years  afterwards,  the  revolution  of  1688  was  begun. 
This  house  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Lord  Lovelace,  by  whom 
private  meetings  of  the  nobility  were  assembled  in  the  vault ; and  it  is  said  that 
several  consultations  for  calling  in  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  held  in  this  recess. 
On  which  account  this  vault  was  visited  by  that  powerful  prince  after  he  had 
ascended  the  throne.”  The  inscription  also  farther  recorded  the  visits  of  General 
Paoli  in  1780,  and  of  George  III.  and  his  queen  in  1785. 

f HURSLEY.  Richard,  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  resided  at  the  old  mansion 
in  Hursley-park  during  great  part  of  the  time  that  his  father  held  the  protecto- 
rate. Hursley-lodge  is  a substantial,  spacious  edifice,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
old  house,  which  was  pulled  down ; and  in  one  of  the  walls  the  dye  of  a seal  was 
discovered,  which,  being  cleaned,  proved  to  be  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  identical  seal  which  Oliver  Cromwell  took 
from  the  Parliament.  Hursley-park  is  now  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Heathcote. 
The  church  has  been  recently  rebuilt. 
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Ilurstbourne- 

Andover  4! 

Whitchurch 

...2 

L,  & S.  W 

61| 

3132 

468 

Hurstbourne  Tar- 

Whitchurch  6$ 

Andover  .... 

..5! 

L.  & S.  W 

7lf 

5036 

867 

Northumb.  ... 

Morpeth 5 

Morpeth 

N.  Eastern  

2965 

395 

43 

Hurst-Courtney  ...to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Carlton 2? 

Hensall 

..2! 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

179 

605 

137 

Hurstley  to 

Hereford  

Weobly 4f 

Hereford  ... 

13! 

Heref.,  Ross.,  & Glos. 

157! 

89 

Battle  85 

Hailsham  ., 

,.4! 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

68f 

5039 

1292 

St.  Ives  4 

H untinedon 

54 

Gt.  Northern 

64 

1350 

166 

Hurstperpointt pa 

Sussex  

Cuckfield  6 

Hassocks  Gtelf 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

45 

5046 

2219 

Hurstwood  (with 

Worstliorne)  to 

Lancaster 

Burnley  2f 

Holme  

..2| 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

215 

Darlington  ...4 

Croft  

...1 

N.  Eastern  

233f 

3930 

1449 

Husband’s  Bos- 

Leicester  

Mkt  Hrboro’  6! 

Welford 

...1 

L.  & N.  W 

93! 

3870 

1002 

Bedford 

Woburn  Sands  2 

L.  & N.  W 

53 

1520 

614 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Easingwold  ...4 

Pilmoor  Jun, 

, 4 

N.  Eastern  

211! 

2431 

613 

Husthwaite  (Huck- 

Nottingham 

Stn-in-Ashfld  If 

Sutton  

,.2f 

Midland  

145! 

1150 

Huttoft  pa 

Lincoln  

Alford 4 

Alford  

..4* 

Gt.  Northern 

134! 

3310 

586 

Hut,t,nn,|‘  pa 

Essex 

Billericay 2f 

Brentwood 

...4 

E.  Counties 

21f 

1699 

367 

Hutton  to 

Lancaster 

Preston  4 

Farrington 

..3* 

L.  & N.  W 

210f 

2683 

500 

H nt, ton  pa 

Somerset 

Banwell  3 

Ranwttll  

5 

Gt.  Western  

138f 

1876 

395 

Hutton  Bonville  chap 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Darlington  ...9? 

Northallerton  4 

N.  Eastern  

239! 

10S 

Hutton  Rnshell  ...pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Scarborough  5f 

Seamer 

3! 

N.  Eastern  

227 

5670 

918 

Hutton  Conyers to 

N.  R.  York ... 

Ripon  2 

Rinon  

n 

N.  Eastern  

217! 

4061 

190 

Hutton  Oranswick  to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Gt  Driffield  3f 

Hatton  Crnswk 

N.  Eastern 

189! 

6303 

1276 

Hutton  Hang to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Middleham  ...2 

Bedale  

...8 

N.  Eastern  

237! 

580 

29 

Hutton  Henry  to 

Durham  

Durham  11 

Castle  Eden ...1! 

N.  Eastern 

260! 

1987 

1067 

Hutton-in-the- 

Forest  pa 

Cumberland 

Penrith  6 

Plumpton  ... 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

290 

2300 

282 

Hutton  John  to 

Cumberland 

Penrith  6$ 

Penrith  

...6 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

268 

665 

44 

H ill  ton-lp-Hole  ...to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Kkby  Moorsde  3 

Pickering  . . . 

lli 

N.  Eastern  

234! 

2860 

239 

Hutton  Lowcross  ...to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Guisborough...2 

Guisborough 

...2 

Stocktn  & Darlngtn 

253 

1573 

49 

Hutton  Magna pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Barrird  Castle  8 

Richmond  .. 

.11 

N.  Eastern  

250f 

2080 

266 

Hutton  Mulgrave  ...to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Whitby  6 

Grosmont  ... 

N.  Eastern  

243| 

1480 

71 

Hutton,  New to 

Westmorland 

Kendal  4 

Oxenholme... 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

252 

157 

Hutton,  Old,  with- 

Holmescales  to 

Westmorland 

Kendal  4 

Oxenholrae... 

...2 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

252 

44 

Hutton,  Priest  to 

Lancaster  ... 

Lancaster  8 

Carnforth  ... 

...4 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

241! 

1088 

234 

Hutton-Roof to 

Cumberland 

Penrith  14 

Penrith  

.14 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

275! 

2505 

209 

Hutton-Roof to 

Westmorland 

K.  Lonsdale  ...3 

Brtn&  Holme  3| 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

244f 

2635 

343 

Hutton  Rudhy  ...  to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Stokesley 4$ 

Pieton  

N.  Eastern  

244! 

2341 

777 

Hnttons  A mho pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

New  Malton  2f 

Huttons  

N.  Eastern  

209! 

2300 

438 

Hutton,  Sand to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

York  8f 

Stockton 

...2 

N.  Eastern  

199! 

2186 

195 

Hutton,  Sand  . . to 

N.  R.  York  . 

Thirsk  3! 

Thirsk  

..2! 

N.  Eastern  ... 

215! 

1335 

305 

Hutton  Sessay  to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Easingwold  ...5f 

Sessay  , 

..H 

N.  Eastern 

210! 

131 

Hutton,  Sheriff pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

York  12 

Flaxton  

...2 

N.  Eastern  

202! 

10315 

1146 

Hutton  Soil to 

Cumberland 

Penrith  6 

Penrith  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

288! 

5 111 

355 

Hutton- Wandes- 

ley  to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

York 6 

York 

...6 

Gt.  Northern 

196! 

1223 

121 

* HURSTMONCEAUX.  This  village  is  interesting  in  many  respects,  but  it 
is  chiefly  for  the  very  beautiful  ruin  that  it  possesses,  called  Hurstmonceaux 
castle,  that  it  is  visited  by  the  excursionist.  It  can,  however,  scarcely  be  called 
a castle ; it  belongs  rather  to  the  kind  designated  castellated  mansions.  It  was 
built  in  1440,  by  Sir  Roger  de  Fiennes,  treasurer  to  Henry  VI.,  and  retains  the 
general  form  of  a castle,  with  the  battlemented  towers,  machicolations,  draw- 
bridges, moat,  and  other  appliances  offensive  and  defensive.  It  is  the  oldest 
brick  building  in  the  kingdom.  Though  a ruin,  it  is  in  admirable  preservation. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a fine  building,  with  a yew-tree  in  the 
churchyard  of  very  large  dimensions.  A pretty  church  in  the  gothic  style  was 
built  in  1855  in  the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Bodle-street. 


Hurstmon- 
ceaux  cas- 
tle, tlie 
oldest  brick 
building  iu 
the  king- 
dom. 


f HURST,  or  Hurst-perpoint,  comprises  chiefly  one  long  street,  and  stands 
upon  an  acclivity,  the  ground  falling  on  each  side.  In  the  parish,  and  imme- 
diately under  the  Downs,  is  Danny-park.  The  mansion  is  built  entirely  of  bricks, 
and  the  park  contains  some  noble  oaks  of  many  centuries’  growth.  The  church 
has  been  lately  wholly  rebuilt  of  stone,  according  to  Mr.  Barry’s  design.  St.  gt.  John’s 
John’s  college  was  erected  in  1851,  at  a cost  of  £20,000,  for  the  education,  college, 
under  clerical  superintendance,  of  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes. 

Inn,  New  Inn. — Market,  Fri. — Fair,  May  1. 


J HUTTON  existed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  church  of  All 
Saints’  is  a neat  structure,  with  a spire,  nave,  two  aisles,  and  chancel,  built  in 
the  early  English  style.  A National  school,  with  residences  for  the  master  and 
mistress,  has  lately  been  built,  principally  at  the  expense  of  the  rector. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Huxham  _ 

Huxley .to 

Huyton* pa  & to 

Huyton  Quarry 

Hyckham,  North  ...pa 
Hyokham,  South  ...pa 

Hydef  to 

Hyde  and  Pinnock  to 
Hyde,  East  and 

West ham 

Hvdes  Pastures... ham 

Hylton  to 

H.Vf-sington pa 

H.vthe  to 

Hi  tliej m.t  & bo 

Hythe,  West  pa 


County. 


Devon  

Chester 

Lancaster.. 

Lancaster.. 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

Chester 

Gloucester 


Bedford 

Warwick  

Durham  

Salop  & Mont, 

Hants  

Kent  

Kent  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Exeter  3* 

Tarporley  ...4? 

Prescot  2 

Rainhill  2* 

Lincoln  4 

Lincoln  5 

Stockport  5 

Winchcomb...3* 

Luton 4 

Hinckley 2f 

Sunderland  ...3| 
Bishop’s  Cstle3| 
Southampton  9* 

Folkestone 4 

Hythe 2| 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Hele  

Tattenhall ... 

Huyton. 

Huyton  Quarry 
Hyckham  ... 

Hyckham  2 

Newton  f 

Addlestrop  ...9f 

Hatfield 9 

Nuneaton  2 

Hylton  

Chrch  Strttn  12 

Redbridge 6 

Westenhangr  2f 
Westenhanger  2 


Railway. 


Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

Midland  

Midland  

Manch.,  Shef.,&  Lin 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 


Gt.  Northern 

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Eastern  

Shrews.  & Hereford 

L.  & S.W 

S.  Eastern  

S.  Eastern  


Dist. 

Loncl. 

prRl. 


1901 

172f 

195* 

194* 

133 

134* 

196f 

97| 

26i 
99i 
263* 
179f 
91 
77| 
77  I 


Area 

inSta 

Acres 

! 

Pop. 

761 

156 

1501 

267 

9087 

3952 

1990 

443 

1160 

77 

889 

11569 

1050 

29 

662 

21 

2670 

546 

2382 

335 

2857 

1423 

178 

! 

Croxteth 
j hall. 


* HUYTON.  The  district  of  Huyton  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural.  There 
are  no  navigable  rivers  nor  any  canals ; but  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way passes  Huyton-lane  about  a furlong  below  the  village.  The  soil,  for  the 
most  part,  is  a strong  loam,  with  the  exception  of  200  acres  of  peat  moss,  called 
Knowsley-moss.  There  is  an  excellent  slate-quarry  in  the  parish  east  of  the 
village  of  Huyton,  in  which  township,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Tarboch  and  Knows- 
ley,  there  is  coal.  Croxteth  hall,  the  family  seat  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Sefton,  was  honoured  with  a visit  from  her  Majesty  in  1851.  The  front  of  the 
hall  was  erected  in  1702,  of  brick,  with  ornamental  stone  dressings.  Before  it  is 
a fine  terrace.  With  the  exception  of  the  hall,  which  has  been  the  seat  of  the 
Molyneux  family,  Earls  of  Sefton,  since  1446,  there  are  not  above  six  dwellings 
in  the  park,  wdiich  contains  about  846  statute  acres.  A branch  of  the  little  river 
Alt  flows  through  the  estate,  which,  in  point  of  cultivation,  is  second  to  none  in 
the  county. 


Seat  of  the 
cotton 
manufac- 
ture. 


f HYDE,  a township  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Stockport,  obtained  its 
name  from  a chapel  for  dissenters,  which,  besides  a solitary  house,  was  the  only 
building  here  till  within  these  fifty  years;  but  the  place  now  resembles  a town, 
and  the  houses  range  along  each  side  of  the  road  for  a mile.  The  place  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  is  carried  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  The  chapelry  now  contains  some  of  the  most  extensive  facto- 
ries in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  for  spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  by  the  power-loom.  The  trade  enjoys  the  advantage  of  ready  communi- 
cation by  railway  with  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  of  conveyance  on  the 
Peak-forest  canal,  which,  as  wrell  as  the  river  Tame,  runs  through  the  township. 
Hyde-mill,  or  Hyde-hall,  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  recent  improvements 
have  deprived  the  exterior  of  its  ancient  appearance.  The  places  of  worship  are 
the  handsome  new  church  of  St.  George,  St.  Thomas’s  chapel  of  ease,  and  nume- 
rous chapels  for  those  of  other  denominations. 


I 


Romney* 

marsh. 


i Remarkable 
• pile  of  bones 
! and  shells. 


X HYTHE.  An  ancient  Parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  cinque- 
port,  built  on  the  side  of  a hill  stretching  down  to  the  sea.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  Though  it  has  lost  its  harbour, 
and  consequent  importance,  from  the  sea  receding  nearly  a mile  from  the  town,  it 
is  still  held  in  some  estimation  as  a bathing-place.  Here  commences  the  exten- 
sive tract  called  Romney-marsh,  extending  along  the  coast  for  twenty  miles,  and 
including  about  60,000  acres,  which  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  success- 
fully drained  and  cultivated.  Though  Hythe  once  could  boast  of  four  churches, 
that  of  St.  Leonard  alone  remains.  The  churchyard  overlooks  the  sea,  and 
the  church  commands  a prominent  position  on  the  hill  north  of  the  town.  The 
curious  may  here  behold,  in  a crypt  beneath  the  church,  a wondrous  collection 
of  human  bones  and  skulls,  traditionally  reported  to  be  the  relics  of  an  army  of 
Danes,  who  were  defeated  on  this  coast  during  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
They  form  a pile  of  nearly  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  about  eight  feet  in  breadth 
and  height.  The  architecture  of  the  church  is  early  English,  and  is  especially 
rich  in  its  examples  of  mouldings  in  the  chancel;  but  the  feature  of  the  church 
is  the  view  from  the  west  to  the  east  end.  The  eye  is  carried  up  a series  of 
many  steps,  at  several  intervals,  until  it  rests  upon  the  altar,  and  the  effect  in 
days  of  processions  and  ceremonials  must  have  been  very  impressive.  The 
scenery  about  the  coast  here  is  very  wild  and  romantic,  and  the  cliffs  abound  in 
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fossils  of  the  green  sand.  In  1854  there  was  erected  on  the  beach  a beautiful 
bathing  establishment,  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation,  and  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £2,000.  Between  the  eminences  of  Shorn-cliff  and  Saltwood-heights, 
are  the  venerable  ruins  of  Saltwood  castle,  popularly  regarded  as  the  place 
where,  in  1171,  the  assassins  of  Thomas  a Becket  passed  the  night  prior  to  their 
committing  that  sanguinary  deed  for  which  the  king  had  afterwards  to  receive 
eighty  lashes  on  his  bare  back,  from  the  monks  at  Canterbury,  as  an  expiatin 
and  humiliating  penance. 

Inns,  Swan,  White  Hart  .-Market,  Thurs  .-Fairs,  July  10, 11,  pleasure ; Dec.  1. .sheep.— Bankers, 
Branch  of  London  and  County  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Head-office,  Lombard- 
street.  ' 


Hythe. 


Saltwood 

castle. 


RIVERS. 


Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

Hale  

Hans* * * §  

Harburn  

Hartley 

Haws 

Haws 

Hebden 

Cornwall  

Staffordshire  ... 

Devonshire 

Northumberld. 
Montgomery  ... 
Radnorshire  ... 
Yorkshire 

Irish  Sea. 
Manyfold. 
Dart. 

South  Tyne. 

Severn. 

Ithon. 

Calder. 

Funt. 

Sea. 

Helter  

Hirgum 

H odder 

Holgate 

Howley 

Hude 

HullJ 

Northumberld. 

Merionethshire 

Yorkshire 

Yorkshire 

Chester 

Durham  

Yorkshire 

Heckdyke 

Helt  

Nottinghamsh. 
Cornwall  

Humber§ 

Yorkshire 

Falls. 


Bowbent. 

Avon. 

Ribble. 

Swale. 

Paver. 

Tees. 

Humber. 
German  Ocean. 


* HANS  (The)  and  Manyfold  both  rise  in  the  parish  of  Ilam,  in  Stafford- 
shire, from  some  lime-stone  rocks,  under  which  they  run  in  separate  streams  for 
several  miles. 

t HEL,  a river  in  Cornwall,  rising  among  the  hills  in  Wendron  parish,  whence 
it  runs  about  three  miles,  to  a village  called  Guyke,  up  to  which  the  barks  come 
w ith  the  tide.  Hence  it  pursues  its  course  about  three  miles,  and  then  falls  into 
the  sea,  forming  a haven,  which,  within  a mile  of  its  mouth,  is  deep  enough  for 
ships  of  200  tons  to  ride  in  safety,  and  is  about  a mile  in  width  where  it  unites 
with  the  sea. 

X HULL.  This  river  gives  name  to  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  runs  into  the 
Humber.  It  flows  near  Beverley,  and  by  means  of  a canal  communicates  with 
that  town,  and  is  navigable  up  to  Fordingham-bridge.  The  Hull  abounds  with 
trout  of  peculiar  excellence  and  large  size. 

§ HUMBER,  an  estuary  dividing  Yorkshire  from  Lincolnshire,  is  formed  by 
the  Trent,  Ouse,  Derwent,  and  several  smaller  streams.  By  the  late  inland 
navigation,  it  has  a navigable  communication  with  almost  every  capital  town 
and  city  in  England,  and  empties  itself  into  the  German  ocean.  The  Humber  is 
the  Thames  of  the  midland  and  northern  counties  of  England.  No  other  river 
system  collects  waters  from  so  many  points,  and  connects  so  many  important 
towns  as  this  noble  stream.  The  estuary  of  the  Humber  is  the  great  natural 
outlet  for  the  drainage  of  Lincolnshire  and  a great  part  of  Yorkshire,  also  the 
great  inlet  for  the  waters  of  the  German  ocean ; innumerable  artificial  channels 
pour  into  it  the  drainage  of  some  thousands  of  square  miles ; it  presents  advan- 
tages of  an  unusual  but  valuable  description,  and  has  its  tides  carried  so  far 
inland  as  to  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a rich  and  productive  country,  pos 
sessing  abundant  means  and  the  greatest  security,  both  for  extensive  importa- 
tion, and  many  outlets  for  its  production,  which  makes  Hull  occupy  an  advan- 
tageous position  in  respect  to  the  commercial  ports  of  Norway,  the  Baltic, 
Denmark,  and  Holland. 


Deep  haven. 


Commercial 
importance 
of  the  river. 
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Name  of  Place. 
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Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  St  a 
Acres 

Pop. 

Ibberton 

Dorset  

Sturminster  44 

Wmbn  Mustl6f 

L.  & S.  W 

1314 

1383 

218 

Ible 

.to 

Cromford  5 

Midland  

1524 

91 

Ibsley  

Ringwood  3 

Ringwood 34 

L.  & S.  W 

1084 

1748 

316 

Ibstock 

pa 

Leicester  

Mt  Bosworth  4! 

Bagworth  3 

Midland  

118 

4846 

2202 

Ibstone 

Bucks  & Oxfd. 

Henley  7 

Wycombe 8| 

Gt.  Western  

424 

1112 

310 

Iccomb  

Gloucester  ... 

Stow- on- W....  2* 

Addlestrop  ...24 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

90 

970 

140 

Iekenham*  ... 

pa 

Middlesex 

Uxbridge 24 

West  Drayton  45 

Gt.  Western  

174 

1400 

364 

Ick  ford 

pa 

Bucks  & Oxfd. 

Thame 4 

Aylesbury 13 

L.  & N.W 

564 

1249 

409 

Ickham 

Kent 

Wingliam  ...1$ 

Canterbury  ...65 

S.  Eastern  

864 

2440 

586 

Icklefordf  ... 

pa 

Herts  

Pirton 2 

Hitchin 14 

Gt.  Northern 

334 

1007 

574 

Iekleshamt .., 

Sussex  

Winchelsea  ...14 

Winchelsea  ...14 

S.  Eastern  

854 

5700 

728 

Ickleton  

pa 

Cambridge  ... 

Saffron  Wldn  4f 

Chesterford  ...1 

E.  Counties 

484 

2672 

813 

Icklingham... 

Suffolk  

Mildenhall 4 

Higham  5 

E.  Counties 

844 

6560 

652 

Ick  well 

Bedford 

Biggleswade  ...3 

Biggleswade  ...3 

Gt.  Northern 

44 

lekworth§  ... 

pa 

Suffolk  

Bury  St.  Edm  34 

Saxham  34 

E.  Counties 

86 

1259 

71 

Idburv 

Oxford  

Burford 54 

C.  Norton  Jnc.  3 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

874 

1370 

222 

Iddesleigh  pa 

Devon  

H ath  erleigh  3 i 

Eggesford  74 

N.  Devon 

218| 

2952 

518 

Tddinshall  lib 

Chester 

Chester  4 

Waver  ton  1 

L.  & N.  W 

1754 

530 

22 

Ide 

pa 

Devon  

Exeter  14 

Exeter  14 

Gt.  Western  

1954 

1435 

694 

ldeford 

Devon  

Chudleigh  ...24 

Dawlish  5 

S.  Devon  

211 

1471 

319 

Ide  Hill  

Kent  

Sevenoaks 4 

Edenbridge  ...5 

S.  Eastern  

37 

Iden  

Sussex  

Appledore 5 

Rye 24 

S.  Eastern  • 

854 

2947 

626 

Ideridgehay  and 

Allton  

Derby  

Wirksworth  ...3 

Belper 5 

Midland  

1444 

222 

Idle  

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Bradford 4 

Shipley  2 

Midland  

1994 

2420 

7118 

Idlicote  

Warwick  

Shipston-on-S.3 

Shipston  3 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

101 

1408 

91 

Idmiston 

pa  & ti 

Wilts 

Amesbury  ...3$ 

Salisbury  6 

L.  & S.  W 

101 

5520 

550 

Idstone  

Berks  

Lambourn 6 

Shrivenham  ...3 

Gt.  Western  

744 

164 

Idsworth 

chap 

Hants  

Petersfield  ...65 

Havant  5 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

93 

402 

Iffley||  

Oxford  

Oxford 2 

Oxford  If 

Gt.  Western 

64f 

1769 

969 

Ifield  

Kent  

Cobham  2 

Gravesend 3 

N.  Keut 

27 

312 

91 

Swakeleys, 
a fine  old 
mansion. 


Church 

restored. 


Ick  worth- 
park. 


* ICKENHAM.  The  church  here  is  a small  but  ancient  structure,  dedicated 
to  St.  Giles,  and  contains  a monument  by  Banks  to  the  memory  of  John  G. 
Clarke,  barrister-at-law,  who  died  at  Swakeleys,  June  28th,  1800.  Swakeleys  is 
the  name  of  a fine  old  mansion,  built  by  Sir  Edmund  Wright,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.,  and  in  the  year  1638.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  Clarke  family  for  more  than  100  years. 

f ICKLEFORD.  In  this  church  was  buried  Henry  Boswell,  king  of  the  gip- 
sies, who  died  in  1780. 

% ICKLESHAM.  Winchelsea  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  parish  of  Ickles- 
ham,  from  which  the  site  of  modern  Winchelsea  was  cut  off  by  order  of  Edward  I., 
in  the  year  1280,  the  old  town  being  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea.  It 
gave  an  earldom  to  the  house  of  Finch,  in  the  person  of  the  Countess  of  Win- 
chelsea, in  the  year  1628.  Henry  Finch,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  earl, 
lies  buried  in  the  south  chancel  of  Icklesham  church.  The  church  was  thoroughly 
restored  in  1852,  at  a cost  of  £2,000.  The  nave  is  a remarkably  fine  specimen 
of  Norman  architecture. 

§ ICKWORTH.  In  Ickworth-park,  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  parish, 
being  eleven  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  1,800  acres,  is  the  handsome 
seat  of  the  Hervey  family,  one  of  whom,  John  Hervey,  was  created  a peer  of 
the  realm  by  Queen  Anne,  in  1703,  and  was  invested,  by  George  I.,  in  1714,  with 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Bristol.  The  old  mansion  is  now  converted  into  a rectory- 
house,  and  near  it  is  the  new  mansion  built  by  the  late  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  was 
also  Bishop  of  Derry.  The  interior  is  splendidly  furnished.  The  church  is  a 
small,  neat  structure,  standing  in  the  park. 

||  IFFLEY,  a parish  and  village  in  the  hundred  of  Bullington,  anciently  called 
Gifteley.  The  village,  which  is  but  inconsiderable,  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Isis,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Cherwell.  The  living  is  a vicarage  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Oxford.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was 
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inSta 
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Tfielrt  . . 

Sussex  

Reigate  

...9 

Crawley  2 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

32f 

4116 

1112 

TfTirrl 

fia 

Snssev  

TiP.wos  

.2 

Lewes 2 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

52 

2173 

182 

T fnrrl  ni* *  Tvpi* 

ti 

Hants 

Ohristohurch  Li 

Christch  Rd.  94 

L.  & S.  W 

1084 

Iford- with- West- 
wood 

Wilts  

Bradford  

..21 

Trowbridge  ...34 

Gt.  Western  

109 

813 

605 

"1X4"  mi  m nil  tb 

Chepstow 

t; 

Portskewet  ...24 

S.  Wales  

148f 

1155 

34 

IftOll 

T ftmi-R.hvn 

to 

IVXUULuUUlU  ... 

Salop  

Ellesmere 

,.5f 

Gobowen 3 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

176 

967 

T trhArnn  o*h 

ria 

Norfolk 

Swaffham 

..10 

Braudon  54 

E.  Counties 

93| 

1599 

245 

Tirht.tiplH 

Salop  

Whitchurch 

...4 

Whitmore  ...15| 

1,.  & N.  W 

161| 

1568 

347 

pa 

Kent  

Wrotham  ... 

...2 

Tunbridge 7 

S.  Eastern 

48 

2540 

1121 

Tirhlon  hill  Pq rlf 

to 

Burnley  

..H 

Burnley  14 

E.  Lancashire 

2184 

752 

176 

lgnioii-iuii  rani  .. 

. . to 

na 

Suffolk  .... 

Orford  

Ipswich 21 

E.  Union  

89 

2597 

321 

Tlorr.* 

nn 

Stafford  

Ashborne 

.Ah 

Ashborne 44 

N.  Stafford  

151 1 

2939 

233 

IlohoctpH"  tyi  Ar  nfl, 

Somerset 

! Yeovil 

.Ah 

■Vlartock  4| 

Gt.  Western  

1734 

653 

889 

llbllcotci  1 . ..lli.L  tt-  I J€Mj 

Ildertont  pa  & to 

Northumb.  ... 

IWooler  

..A 

Alnwick 13 

N.  Eastern  

3254 

9670 

64  L 

formerly  regarded  as  a specimen  of  Saxon  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  is  so  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Ducarel,  in  his  “ Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,”  but  the  style  is  purely 
Norman,  and  it  was  probably  erected  in  the  twelfth  century ; the  western  portal, 
with  its  receding  arch-mouldings,  richly  ornamented,  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  Norman  style.  In  the  interior  is  an  antique  square  stone  font,  on  four  pillars. 


Ifflky. 


* IL  AM,  a parish  in  the  north  division  of  the  hundred  of  Totmouslow,  situated  Romantic 
in  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in  the  country ; the  rivers  Hans  and  Many- Slfcuatl01u 
fold  rise  from  some  limestone  rocks  in  this  parish,  under  which  they  run  in 
separate  streams  for  several  miles.  In  the  church,  dedicated  to  Holy  Cross,  St. 

Bertram  is  recorded  to  have  performed  many  miracles.  The  structure  is  in  the 
gothic  style.  An  octagonal  chapel  has  lately  been  added  to  the  north  side  of 
the  church  by  Mr.  Russell.  It  contains  an  exquisite  group  of  monumental 
sculpture  by  Chantrey. 


f ILCHESTER  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  under  the  appellation  of  Ischalis,  as  one  of  the  towns  belonging 
to  the  Hedui,  an  ancient  British  tribe,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
Traces  are  still  visible  of  the  extent  of  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  Roman 
station,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  formed  an  oblong  square,  crossed 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west  by  the  old  road  called  the  Fosse-way, 
in  the  line  of  one  of  the  principal  streets.  In  and  near  the  town  Roman  coins 
and  other  antiquities  have  repeatedly  been  discovered.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a place  of  some  importance  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  had  then 
belonging  to  it  107  burgesses.  In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  it  was  besieged 
by  Robert  de  Mowbray,  the  leader  of  an  insurrection  against  that  prince ; and 
the  town  was  successfully  defended  by  the  inhabitants.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  manor  belonged  to  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  to  John 
of  Eltham,  son  of  Edward  II.,  on  whose  death  it  reverted  to  the  crown.  It  was 
considered  as  the  county-town  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  who  granted  a patent, 
or  charter,  for  holding  the  county  assizes  at  Ilchester ; but  they  have  been  since 
held  at  this  place,  alternately  with  Taunton,  Wells,  and  Bridgewater.  Among 
the  few  public  buildings  are  a county  court-house  and  a county  gaol,  the  latter 
erected  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Howard,  and  it  has  been  occasionally  the  place 
of  confinement  for  persons  prosecuted  by  government  and  convicted  of  sedition. 
Leland  says  the  town  had  anciently  four  churches,  only  one  of  which  was  entire 
when  he  wrote,  just  before  the  Reformation,  but  there  were  then  traces  of  two 
of  the  others  remaining.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  an  old 
edifice,  with  an  octangular  stone  tower.  An  hospital,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  was  founded  here  about  1220,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently 
converted  into  a nunnery,  and  at  length  into  a free  chapel.  Here  was  also  a 
convent  of  the  Black  friars,  or  Dominicans.  There  i3  an  almshouse  for  sixteen 
poor  women.  The  town  has  a small  manufacture  of  lace,  thread,  and  silk  ; but 
it  has  long  been  in  a state  of  decline.  Ilchester  is  commonly  stated  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  Roger  Bacon,  the  great  luminary  of  science  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; and  here,  likewise,  was  born,  in  1764,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe,  a popular 
writer  on  devotional  subjects,  whose  family  name  was  Singer. 


Anciently  a 
place  of 
great  im- 
portance. 


Friar  Bacon 
born  here. 


Inn , The  Bull.—  Fair,  Mon.  bef.  Palm-Sun.,  cattle. 


t ILDERTON.  Between  this  village  and  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Cheviot 
mountains,  called  Hedghope,  is  a Druidical  temple,  consisting  often  large,  rude, 
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Ilford  

....ham 

Somerset 

Ilminster  2 

Lanenort  .... 

.M 

Gt.  Western  

171 

Ilford,  Great* 

...ward 

Essex  

Barking  .... 

..1* 

Ilford 

E.  Counties 

7 

3745 

Ilford,  Little 

pa 

Essex  

Harking 

...2 

Ilford  

...1 

E.  Counties 

8 

763 

187 

Ilfracombet 

pa 

Devon  

Barnstaple 

...9 

Barnstaple  . 

..11 

N.  Devon 

240| 

5583 

3677 

Tlkeston  

pa 

Derby 

Nottingham 

n 

Ilkeston  

Midland  

131| 

2290 

6122 

Ilketshall,  St. 

Andrew 

na 

Suffolk  ....... 

Beccles  

...4 

Harleston 

..10 

E.  Union  

115? 

1694 

565 

Tlket, shall.  St.  John  na 

Suffolk  

Beccles  

...5 

Harleston 

,.85 

E.  Union  

114 

742 

72 

Ilketshall.  St. 

Lawrence 

pa 

Suffolk  

Beccles 

,.5| 

Harleston 

..91 

E.  Union  

114f 

1073 

203 

Ilketshall,  St. 

Margaret 

Suffolk  

Beccles 

.6* 

Harleston 

.8* 

E.  Union  

114 

2085 

306 

Lldebton. 


and  unequal  stones,  placed  in  an  oval  form,  from  east  to  west.  This  neighbour- 
hood was  a favourite  place  with  the  Druids,  who  generally  fixed  their  temples 
amongst  towering  hills  and  thick  woods. 


Antiquities. 


Fossil 

remains. 


New 

cemetery 
opened  in 
1S56. 


* ILFORD  (Great),  a ward  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Barking,  hundred 
of  Becontree,  situated  on  the  turnpike-road  from  London  to  Chelmsford,  Colches- 
ter, &c.  Morant  supposes  the  name  of  this  place  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
existence  of  an  “ ill  ford  ” here,  over  the  river  Roding,  previously  to  the  erection 
of  the  bridge  and  causeway,  to  which  point  the  river  is  now  navigable,  having 
been  made  so  about  1738.  In  the  village,  an  hospital  for  lepers,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  by  Adeliza,  Abbess  of  Barking; 
and  its  revenues,  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  amounted  to  £16.  Is.  6§d. 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  property  to  Thomas  Fanshaw,  esq.,  remembrancer 
of  the  exchequer,  on  condition  that  the  chapel  should  be  kept  in  repair  for  the 
use  of  the  village,  and  also  apartments  for  six  paupers,  with  pensions  of  £2.  5s. 
per  annum  each.  The  hospital  stands  to  the  north  of  the  turnpike-road,  forming 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  the  chapel  being  situated  on  the  south  side.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  has  undergone 
many  subsequent  alterations  and  repairs ; some  of  the  windows  contain  armorial 
bearings  in  stained  glass.  In  1812,  on  digging  for  brick-earth  in  a field  near 
the  bank  of  the  river  Roding,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Thames,  various 
fossil  remains  were  discovered,  consisting  of  very  large  bones  of  oxen,  horns  and 
bones  of  stags,  a spiral  horn  thirteen  feet  long,  and  the  head,  bones,  and  teeth 
of  an  elephant,  differing,  on  examination,  from  those  of  the  Asiatic  or  African 
elephants.  In  a neighbouring  field  other  remains  were  disinterred,  including 
the  teeth  and  tusks  of  the  hippopotamus.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
is  a handsome  modern  structure  of  white  brick.  It  is  built  in  the  lancet  style, 
with  a tower  and  light  spire ; there  are  pinnacles  at  the  corners  of  the  building, 
and  the  pediment  over  the  eastern  window  has  a large  cross.  A house  of  cor- 
rection is  in  this  parish.  At  Little  Ilford  the  new  City  of  London  cemetery  was 
opened  in  1856.  The  total  area  enclosed  is  eighty-nine  acres  and  a half.  The 
site  was  formerly  a portion  of  the  Earl  of  Mornington’s  Wanstead  property,  called 
Aldersbrook-farm.  The  total  cost  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the 
construction  of  the  cemetery  was  £80,000. 


f ILFRACOMBE,  anciently  Ilfridcombe,  or  Alfrincombe,  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Braunton,  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  Devon,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
British  Kum,  signifying  a combe  or  valley.  This  manor,  in  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor’s days,  was  in  the  tenure  of  one  Robert,  and  guilded,  or  taxed,  at  the  rate  o* 
Antiquity  of  one  hide  and  one  farding  of  land.  The  royal  manor  and  harbour  of  Ilfracombe 
the  harbour  w ere  in  possession  of  the  Martyns,  Barons  of  Barnstaple,  and  from  them  by  the 
Audleighs,  descended  to  the  Bourchiers,  Barons  Fitz-Warine,  and  Earls  of  Bath, 
by  whose  munificence  the  pier  was  built,  which,  previous  to  the  year  1730, 
extended  856  feet  in  length ; but  the  violence  of  the  sea  having  nearly  destroyed 
it,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  3rd  of  George  II.,  1730,  for  repairing  the  pier  and 
enlarging  the  harbour,  which  was  accomplished  in  1760,  by  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey, 
bart.,  and  is  commemorated  by  an  inscription.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this  harbour, 
the  following  particulars  afford  an  interesting  proof.  In  a list  or  roll  of  Edward 
III.’s  fleet,  taken  a.d.  1346,  Ilfracombe  is  described  as  providing  six  vessels  and 
ninety-six  men ; whereas  the  Mersey  found  but  one  vessel  and  five  men.  This 
circumstance  presents  a singular  instance  of  the  extraordinary  change  which  a 
course  of  years  has  effected  between  Ilfracombe  and  Liverpool.  Ilfracombe  was 
also  a place  of  some  importance  during  the  civil  wars.  About  September,  1644, 
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“ Sir  Francis  Doddington,  with  his  horse,  fell  upon  Ilfercombe,  a small  seaport 
not  far  from  Barnstaple,  and  took  it,  with  twenty  pieces  of  ordinance,  as  many 
barrels  of  powder,  and  near  200  arms.  The  gaining  of  this  place  much  facilitated 
the  repossessing  of  Barnstaple.”  The  harbour  is  protected  and  kept  in  repair 
by  certain  dues  payable  on  vessels  taking  refuge  there ; but  they  are  quite  in 
sufficient  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  place ; the  anchorage  is  well 
secured,  in  almost  every  direction,  by  a natural  boundary  of  rocks,  ranged  in  a 
semicircular  form ; and  the  whole  teems  with  romantic  scenery.  The  town  for- 
merly consisted  of  one  long  and  irregular  street,  about  a mile  in  length  ; but  of 
late  years  great  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  commodious  and 
beautifully  situated  houses  and  terraces  to  the  eastward,  which  have  provided  the 
principal  accommodation  for  visitors  in  that  direction.  The  views  from  Corona- 
tion, Hillsborough,  and  Montpellier  terraces  are  commanding  and  bold.  Imme- 
diately above  the  harbour,  to  the  north,  is  an  ancient  building,  formerly  one  of 
four  chapels  of  ease  existing  in  this  parish,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  now 
converted  into  a light-house.  This  ancient  chapel  vras  in  all  probability  a place 
of  pilgrimage.  From  the  lantern  to  low-water  mark  is  136  feet.  The  view  from 
this  hill  is  magnificent.  The  bold  and  inaccessible  rocks,  projecting  far  into  the 
sea,  protecting  the  base  of  the  majestic  Hillsborough,  form  a pleasing  and 
romantic  object  to  the  east;  while  a hill  called  Capstone,  to  the  west,  affords  a 
delightful  promenade  to  the  lover  of  nature  under  her  most  picturesque  aspect. 
The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  town,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  hills  of  considerable  height.  The 
church  consists  of  a nave,  a chancel,  and  north  and  south  aisles.  The  tow  er  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  north  aisle,  a position  rather  unusual,  at  least  in  the 
western  counties.  The  windows  are  perpendicular  in  their  tracery.  The  clus- 
tered pillars  near  the  pulpit,  and  centre  of  the  church,  are  of  older  date,  probably 
marking  the  transition  from  the  decorated  to  the  perpendicular  style.  In  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a Piscina,  or  water-drain,  and  until  within  the  last 
ten  years  wrere  sedilia,  or  stalls,  for  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry,  the  priest, 
deacon,  and  sub-deacon.  They  were  of  handsome  gothic  architecture,  and 
their  removal  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  font  appears  the  oldest  relic  in 
the  church,  being  in  style  Saxon,  or,  as  they  are  called,  “ Norman  fonts.”  The 
tower,  which  is  fifty-eight  feet  six  inches  high,  and  western  porch,  are  all  that 
most  probably  remain  of  an  earlier  building.  The  panel  work  in  the  centre 
aisle,  where  the  screen  wras  formerly  situated,  is  rather  rich,  and  from  this  part 
may  evidently  be  traced  the  extension  of  the  church,  which  took  place  about 
1322.  The  inside  length  of  the  fabric  is  113  feet,  and  breadth  61  feet  3 inches. 
The  church  contains  several  monuments,  one  of  which  is  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Captain  Richard  Bowen,  R.N.,  who  fell  at  the  unfortunate  attempt  on  Tene- 
riffe,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelson.  Among  the  historical  notices 
of  the  incumbents  of  this  vicarage,  we  find  the  first  named  to  be  Henry  de  Monti 
Forti,  admitted  on  Friday  in  Whitsun  week,  1272,  on  the  presentation  of  Henry 
de  Campo  Arnulphi  Champernon.  A new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Philip  and 
St.  James,  w as  erected  in  1856,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  The  public  walks 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  are  the  Quay-fields  and  Coronation-terrace, 
the  Lantern-hill  and  Warp-house-point,  the  Rope-walk  and  Wildersmouth,  and 
from  thence  by  the  recently  formed  w alk  round  the  west  end  of  Capstone  to  the 
walk  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  the  w hole  forming  a beautiful  sea-side  pro- 
menade of  considerable  extent.  From  Wildersmouth  also  is  a very  pleasing 
sheltered  wralk  under  the  Runnacleaves,  which  are  on  the  right,  leading  to  the 
baths  and  tunnels,  and  to  the  church.  These  w alks  command  bold,  rocky,  and 
extensive  views  of  the  sea,  which  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  Hillsborough  and 
Rillage-point ; on  the  west  by  Bull-point  and  Lundy-island ; and  on  the  north 
by  the  Welsh  coast,  which  is  seen  in  clear  weather.  Of  the  walks  a short  dis- 
tance from  Ilfracombe  much  may  be  said;  suffice  it,  however,  to  observe,  that 
the  rock  scenery,  in  beauty,  extent,  and  variety,  surpasses  any  in  the  w'est  of 
England;  while  the  valleys,  many  of  which  are  richly  wooded,  form  a pleasing 
contrast  to  nature’s  bolder  works.  The  celebrated  historian  William  Camden 
was  Prebendary  of  Ilfracombe  on  the  collation  of  his  friend  Dr.  John  Piers, 
Bishop  of  Sarum,  February  6th,  1589,  which  appointment  he  held  to  the  period 
of  his  death,  November  9th,  1628. 

Inns,  Britannia,  Golden  Lion,  Packet  Hotel,  Royal  Clarence. — Market,  Sat. ; annual  market, 
Aug.  23.— Fair,  April  14.— j Bankers,  National  Provincial  Bank;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster. 
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in  Sta 
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Ilkley*  

W.  R.  York ... 

Otley  7 

Steeton  6 

Midland  

212| 

125 

8885 

1202 

Illey  

Worcester  ... 

Halesowen  ...14 

King’s  Norton  6 
Harling  Road  2? 
Halifax 24 

Midland  

105 

Illington  .... 

pa 

Norfolk 

E.  Harling  ...4| 
Halifax 24 

E.  Counties  

106 

1208 

111 

Illingworth. 
Illogan 

ham 

W.  R.  York... 

Gt.  Northern 

2054 

307f 

1024 

pa 

Cornwall  

Redruth  24 

Plymouth 61 

S.  Devon  

8317 

9256 

Ilmington  . 

pa 

Warwick  

ChipCampdn  44 

Shipstn-on-S  34 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

4000 

935 

Ilminsterf  .. 
11  mire  

,,m.t  & pa 
pa 

Somerset 

Chard  5 

Langport  8f 

Gt.  Western  

173 

4050 

3299 

Bucks 

Pr ne’s  Rsboro’ 3 

Aylesbury  ...74 
Newton 64 

L.  & N.  W 

50  f 
2204 

544 

674 

82 

Ilsingtonf  ., 

Devon  

Ashburton  ...4f 
Wantage  7f 

S.  Devon  

7563 

1214 

Ilsley,  East, 
Market§  .. 

or 

.m.t  & pa 

Berks 

Wallingfd  Rd.  7 

Gt.  Western  

2979 

750 

Valley  of 
the  Wharfe. 


Hydropa- 
thic esta- 
blishment. 


* ILKLEY.  This  village  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  fine  scenery,  its 
invigorating  air,  and  the  purity  of  its  water.  It  is,  therefore,  the  resort  of  invalids 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  more  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  large 
northern  towns.  Amongst  the  many  noted  “dales  ” of  Yorkshire,  the  valley  of 
the  Wharfe  stands  pre-eminent  for  the  wild  grandeur  of  its  upper  course,  and 
the  extended  and  fertile  vale  into  which  it  gradually  expands.  After  passing 
under  the  lofty  crags  of  Kilnsay,  skirting  Barton-tower,  forcing  its  impetuous 
way  through  the  rude  and  massive  rocks,  which  form  the  ineffectual  barrier  of 
Bolton-strid,  and  winding  amidst  the  luxuriant  woods  and  fields,  where  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  Bolton  priory,  the  Wharfe  at  length  reaches  the  pic- 
turesque village  of  Ilkley,  which  has  been  recognised  as  the  Olicana  of  the 
Romans.  The  southern  side  of  the  valley  is  here  bounded  by  the  rocky  range 
of  lofty  hills  called  Rombalds  or  Rumbles  moor,  from  which  gushes,  in  never- 
failing  force,  the  spring  of  pure  cold  water  for  which  Ilkley  is  famed.  A large 
Hydropathic  establishment  was  formed  here  and  opened  in  1856.  The  house  is 
situated  at  a considerable  elevation,  commanding  extensive  views,  and  is  built 
in  the  Italian  Palazzo  style  of  architecture,  from  stone  found  in  the  adjacent 
moors.  The  external  appearance,  with  its  four  towers  and  spacious  terraces, 
has  a remarkably  fine  effect.  Excellent  trout-fishing  may  be  obtained  at  Ilkley, 
and  shooting,  in  the  season. 


The  foun- 
ders of 
Wadham 
college, 


f ILMINSTER,  a market-town  and  parish,  situated  at  the  southern  angle  of 
the  county,  on  the  river  lie,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  signifying  the  min- 
ster, or  church  on  the  lie.  It  occupies  a low  but  pleasant  situation,  at  the 
intersection  of  two  turnpike-roads  which  cross  this  part  of  the  county.  The 
town  is  said  to  have  been  privileged  with  a market  before  the  Norman  conquest? 
and  it  was  formerly  much  larger  than  at  present,  its  limits  having  been  reduced 
by  frequent  conflagrations,  especially  in  1491,  w hen  the  place  was  nearly  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a handsome  structure,  in  the 
decorated  gothic  style,  consisting  of  a nave,  south  porch,  transepts,  and  chancel, 
with  a central  square  tow  er,  ornamented  with  pinnacles  and  battlements.  In 
the  north  transept  is  a sepulchral  monument  for  Nicholas  and  Dorothy  Wadham, 
the  founders  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  A free  grammar-school  was  founded  here  in  1550,  by  Humphry  Wal- 
rond  and  Henry  Greenfield,  who  gave  considerable  estates  for  the  endow  ment  of 
this  charity.  The  town  comprises  two  streets,  intersecting  each  other,  one  of 
them  being  nearly  a mile  in  length.  Many  of  the  houses  were  formerly  thatched ; 
but  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  and  good  houses  erected  within 
a few  years  past.  The  manufacture  of  wroollen  cloth  was  at  one  period  largely 
carried  on  here,  but  the  trade  is  now  in  a state  of  decay.  At  Horton,  about  a 
mile  and  a half  from  Ilminster,  is  a mineral  spring,  said  to  be  efficacious  in 
curing  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

Inns,  George,  Graphs.— Market,  Sat.— Fairs,  last  Wed.  in  July,  last  Wed.  in  Aug.,  horses,  bul- 
locks, pigs,  sheep,  cheese,  &c. 


Singular 

bequest. 


X ILSINGTON.  The  church  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  an  old  stone 
building,  in  the  perpendicular  style  of  architecture.  Among  other  small  chari- 
ties, is  one  from  Mrs.  Hales,  who  left  property  producing  ten  guineas  per  annum 
to  be  distributed  among  six  old  people  above  the  age  of  fifty-five  who  could  say 
the  catechism.  They  must  repeat  it  publicly  in  the  church  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  June. 


§ 1LSLEY  (East),  or  Market  Ilsley,  anciently  Huldesley  or  Hildesley,  is  a 
small  market-town  situated  amidst  the  downs  formed  by  a range  of  chalk  hills 
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Distance  from 
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inSta 
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Steventon  . 

.6* 

Wallingfd  R.  7f 

Gt.  Western  

55? 

3670 

406 

1* 

Swansea  7* 

S.  Wales  

223* 

2879 

356 

.8* 

Wigston  8* 

Midland  

108* 

194 

.2* 

Langport 8* 

Gt.  Western  

172| 

1719 

528 

Y R.  York 

..A 

Melmerbv 11 

N.  Eastern  

229f 

2220 

245 

Westbury... 

.61 

Heytesbury  ...44 

Gt.  Western  

118 

3033 

440 

Immingham  .... 

Gt.  Grimsby 

...9 

Habrough .21 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

16lf 

3715 

242 

.2$ 

Histon * 

E.  Counties 

62* 

1200 

273 

Trice  

Chester 

Chester 

.7* 

Dunham  3* 

L.  & N.  W 

186* 

3845 

422 

Inoe-Blundell.... 

Lancaster 

Gt.  Crosby ... 

...3 

Hightown  ...l| 

Liverpool  & Southpt 

211f 

2258 

561 

Tnee-in-Mnkfvrflplri  t.n 

1 .an  caster 

Wigan  

...1 

Wigan 1 

L.  & N.  W 

195* 

2314 

3670 

Incline  Top 

Glamorgan 

Merthyr  

.4* 

Incline  Top 

Taff  Yale  

186* 

Ingarsby  

ham 

Leicester  ... 

Houghton  ... 

...1 

Leicester  6* 

Midland  

109* 

35 

Ingatestone* 

to 

Essex  

Brentwood... 

5 

Ingatestone 

E.  Counties 

23* 

2678 

860 

Ingbirch  worth 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Penistone  .. 

.2* 

Penistone  ...2* 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1771 

820 

393 

Imrerthorpe 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Ripley 

...5 

Wormald  Gn.  1$ 

N.  Eastern  

212 

510 

44 

Tngestref 

oa 

Stafford  

Stafford  

...4 

Weston  2 

N.  Stafford  

133 

868 

174 

Ingham  

pa 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

..8 

Marton 6* 

Gt.  Northern  

155 

1750 

612 

Ingham  

....pa 

Norfolk  

Happisburgh 

4 

Norwich 16| 

E.  Union  

130 

1503 

488 

Ingham  

....pa 

Suffolk  

Thetford  

.71 

Bury  St.  Ed.  3* 

E.  Counties 

89* 

180S 

233 

Inglebv 

to 

Derbv  

Melbourne... 

..  3 

Willington  ...4* 

Midland  

131* 

149 

Ingleby  Barwick 

...to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Stocktou-on-T  5 

Yarm  4 

N.  Eastern  

247* 

1504 

147 

Ingleby  Green- 
hough  

pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Stokesley  .... 

..5 

Picton  13 

N.  Eastern  

2521 

7066 

861 

Ingleby,  North  .. 

.ham 

Lincoln 

Lincoln  

71 

Saxelby If 

Gt.  Northern  

146* 

Ingleby,  South  .. 

.ham 

Lincoln 

Lincoln  

..7 

Saxelby 1* 

Gt,  Northern 

1451 

Inglesham  

pa 

Wilts 

Lechlade 

..1 

Shrivenlxam  ...8 

Gt.  Western  

79* 

927 

138 

Ingleton  

Durham  

Barnd  Castle...S 

Darlington 8 

Y.  Eastern  1 

213* 

813 

3o5 

IngletonJ 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Settle 

10 

Bentham  5 

Midland  ' 

243 

17858 

1391 

crossing  the  county : on  these  downs  a great  number  of  sheep  are  fed.  Although 
East  Ilsley  is  a very  small  place,  its  sheep  market,  which  commences  on  the 
Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  and  is  held  every  alternate  Wednesday  till  Whit- 
suntide, is  one  of  the  largest  in  this  part  of  England.  The  sheep  are  purchased 
by  the  Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  farmers,  and  fattened  for  the  London 
market.  There  is  a market  on  Wednesday  throughout  the  year,  but  the  great 
sheep-market  is  for  a limited  season,  as  mentioned  above : there  are  also  two 
fairs.  The  sheep  downs  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  extensive.  In  the  church 
is  a single  memorial,  with  the  date  1606,  of  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  manor, 
who  took  their  name,  Hildesley,  from  the  town.  The  family  has  long  been 
extinct. 


Ilsley. 
Large  sheep 
market. 


Inn,  The  Swan. 


* INGATESTONE,  a small  town  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Chelmsford, 
situated  on  the  turnpike-road  from  London  to  Colchester  and  Harwich.  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  a part  of  w hich  extends  into  the  parish  of  Frierning  ; 
and  being  formerly  a great  thoroughfare,  it  contains  a considerable  number  of 
inns  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  The  name  of  this  place  is  from  the  Derivation 
Saxon  Ing  atte  Stone , or  the  Meadowr  ad  Lapidem — i.  e.,  at  the  military  stone ; and  of  name* 
in  some  old  records  it  is  called  Ging  or  Yng  ad  Petram.  There  is  nothing  but 
the  old  hall  and  its  fish-ponds  to  distinguish  it.  The  mansion,  which  is  irregu- 
larly built,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Petres,  to  whom  are  some  interesting 
monuments  in  the  old  church. 

Inn , The  Eagle.— .Fairs,  Dec.  1,  2,  cattle,  pleasure. 


f IN  GESTRE.  The  whole  of  the  land  here  is  in  the  occupation  of  and  belongs 
to  Lord  Talbot,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Ingestre  hall,  situated  on  a declivity  in  Ingestre 
a well-wooded  park  of  about  300  acres,  is  the  seat  of  that  nobleman.  The  build- hal1* 
fing  is  surrounded  by  about  800  acres  of  fine  grass  land  and  plantations,  w hich 
are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Trent,  over  w hich  has  been  built  within  the 
last  few  years  a specimen  of  the  Remington-bridge,  connecting  Ingestre  with 
Weston  parish  with  a very  pleasing  effect.  The  gardens  are  considered  the 
finest  in  the  country.  The  church  is  a small  handsome  fabric,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary. 


+ INGLETON.  In  the  limestone  strata,  which  compose  the  bases  of  the  Remarkable 
mountains  of  Ingleborough  and  Pennighent,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York-chasms- 
shire,  there  is  a number  of  frightful  chasms,  called  pots  in  the  dialect  of  the 
district,  most  of  them  of  an  unknown  depth,  and  generally  the  receptacle  of  some 
mountain  stream.  They  are  commonly  so  formed  about  their  openings  on  the 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Ingoe 

Northumb.  ... 

Starafordham  8 

Corbridge 8$ 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

Preston  2 

L.  & N.  W. 

Ingoldmells  ... 

Burgh  6$ 

Gt.  Northern 

Ingoldsby  

pa 

Ealkingham  ...5 
Castle  Rising... 6 
Wooler  8 

Corby  5 

Gt.  Northern 

Ingoldesthorpe 
Ingram  j 

pa 

Norfolk  

Lynn  10$ 

E.  Counties 

>a  & to 

Northumb.  ... 

Alnwick  ...  12 

N.  Eastern  

Ingrave  

Essex 

Brentwood 2 

Brentwood  ...21 
Staveley 2 

E.  Counties 

Ings-in-Hugill 

...ham 

Westmorland 

Kendal 6? 

Kendal  & Winderm. 

Ingworth 

Norfolk  

Aylsham  1$ 

Norwich  14 

E.  Union  

Inkherrow  

Worcester  ... 

Alcester 5 

Fladbury  7 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Inkpen 

Berks 

Hungerford...3$ 
Garstang 6 

Kintbury 3$ 

Broughton  ...4$ 
Instow  

Gt.  Western  

Inskip-  with- 
Sowerby  

to 

Lancaster  ... 

Furness 

Instow 

Bideford  3$ 

N.  Devon 

In t wood  

pa  Norfolk 

Norwich  3$ 

Norwich 4 

E.  Union  

Inwardleigli  .... 

pa  Devon  

Hatherleigh  4 $ 
Witham  .5$ 

Lapford  13$ 

N.  Devon  

In  worth  . 

na  Essex 

Kelvedon If 

E.  Counties 

Ipersbridge  

ex  na 

Hants  

Beaulieu  2$ 

Beaulieu  Road  6 

L.  & S.  W 

I ping 

pa  Sussex  

Midhurst 2$ 

Chichester  ...13$ 
Newton  4 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Ipplepen  

Totness  5 

S.  Devon  

Ippollitts 

....  pa  Herts  

Hitchin 1$ 

Stevenage  2$ 

Gt.  Northern  ...  ..... 

Ipsden  

pa  Oxford  

Wallingford.. .3? 
Henley  6 

Goring 4 

Gt.  Western  

Ipsley  

Stratfd-on-A.  12 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr.  Rl 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

303| 

2165 

228 

221| 

130$ 

1857 

286 

102 

2237 

407 

109$ 

1395 

338 

324$ 

11304 

198 

20 

1792 

521 

258$ 

127$ 

512 

143 

116| 

6791 

1711 

61f 

2850 

763 

219$ 

2888 

680 

239$ 

1916 

626 

117$ 

617 

73 

221$ 

6281 

693 

43$ 

1554 

717 

95$ 

29 

92f 

1925 

438 

218 

4675 

1021 

30f 

2970 

965 

48$ 

3374 

629 

119$| 

2514 

1099 

Ingleton. 


Magnificent 

cavern. 


Thorn  ton- 
force. 


Weather- 

coat-cave. 


surface  of  the  ground  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  looking  down  them,  or 
making  a descent  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  safety,  even  with  the  aid  of 
ropes  or  ladders.  The  descent  into  one  of  the  largest  of  these  gulfs  has,  how- 
ever, lately  been  effected  through  a magnificent,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  hitherto 
unexplored  cavern,  by  a party  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
J.  Birkbeck,  W.  Howson,  and  W.  and  T.  Carr.  The  entrance  into  this  cave  is 
situated  about  200  yards  above  Allan-pot,  as  the  chasm  is  called,  towards  which 
it  proceeds  in  a tortuous  course,  by  gradual  and  occasionally  abrupt  descents, 
through  vast  chambers  adorned  with  unmutilated  groups  of  stalactite  and  stalag- 
mite crystallizations,  till  it  terminates  at  the  edge  of  a precipice,  from  which  may 
be  descried,  far  above,  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  and,  fifty  feet  below,  the  apparent 
bottom.  This  precipice  has  been  descended  w ith  tolerable  ease  by  means  of 
ladders  taken  through  the  cave,  and  with  ropes.  On  proceeding  forward,  under 
wide  arches  of  overhanging  rock,  and  after  a further  descent  of  forty  feet,  the 
lowest  accessible  bottom  is  reached,  and  an  enchanting  view  presents  itself  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  The  height  of  the  wraterfall  thus  seen,  as  it  falls  almost 
noiselessly  through  the  air,  and  without  touching  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  is  120 
feet,  and  it  falls  on,  in  the  same  perpendicular  torrent,  down  another  chasm,  or 
depth  of  150  feet.  “ The  roar  of  waters  ” at  its  termination  is  barely  heard,  and 
the  volumes  of  spray  indistinctly  seen  in  the  yawning  gulf.  The  Ingleborough 
mountains  are  2360  feet  high;  Wharnside,  2384  feet;  Pennighent,  2270  feet; 
all  commanding  extensive  prospects  ; Thornton-scar,  300  feet  in  height.  Thorn- 
ton-force,  a beautiful  cascade,  falls  90  feet.  The  little  picturesque  village  of 
Ingleton  itself  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  junction  of  two  rivers;  its  col- 
lieries nearly  supply  the  country  around  with  coals,  but  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn.  Here  are  several  of  those 
celebrated  natural  curiosities,  the  Caves  of  Craven ; about  four  miles  north  of 
the  town  is  Gingl e-pot,  ten  yards  across,  and  about  twrenty  deep ; and  150  yards 
further  is  Hurtle-pot,  about  forty  yards  in  diameter,  and  forty  feet  in  depth ; 
round  this  abyss  the  branches  of  several  trees  almost  meet  in  the  centre,  and 
shed,  by  their  gloomy  foliage,  additional  horror  on  the  yawning  gulf;  at  the 
bottom  is  a deep  lake,  in  which  are  several  large  black  trout ; in  great  floods 
both  these  pots  run  over.  At  a short  distance  is  Weathercoat-cave,  perhaps  the 
most  surprising  natural  curiosity  in  Great  Britain ; it  is  situated  in  a low  field, 
w here  such  a phenomenon  w'ould  not  be  expected,  and  is  about  100  feet  deep, 
60  yards  long,  and  30  broad,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a rude  and  grotesque 
arch  of  limestone-rock ; at  the  south  end  is  an  entrance  down  into  this  abyss, 
where  the  astonished  visitant  sees  a cataract  issuing  from  an  immense  aperture 
in  the  rock,  and  falling  25  yards  in  an  unbroken  sheet,  and  with  a deafening 
noise  disappears  amongst  the  rocks  at  the  bottom,  and  running  about  a mile 
through  a subterraneous  passage  again  emerges ; the  cave  is  filled  with  the  spray 
of  the  dashing  wrater,  which  sometimes  produces  a small  rainbow  of  surprising 
brilliancy.  One  of  the  most  astonishing  features  of  the  scene  is  a stone  of  enor- 
mous magnitude,  suspended  by  its  opposite  angles,  touching  the  sides  of  a ere- 
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Tpstoncs  pa, 

Stafford ...  . 

Cheadle 4* 

Broghall  2 

N.  Stafford  

150 

68 

199? 

122* 

160 

80| 

6490 

574 

1090 

1811 

1980 

1292 

32914 

180 

203 

253 

960 

Ipswich* m.t  & ho 

Suffolk 

Woodbridge  ...8 
Gt.  Neston 5 

Ipswich  

E.  Union  

T rbv  to 

Chester 

Birkeuhoart  ...6 
Eirsby * 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches. 
Gt.  Northern 

Irby-in-the-Marsh  pa 
Irby-upon-Hum- 
ber  pa 

Lincoln  

Burgh 3 

Lincoln  

Caistor  5? 

Gt.  Grimsby  5* 
Wellii  gboro’...2 

Gt.  Northern 

Irchester pa 

Northampton 

Wellingboro’  .3 

L.  & N.  W 

vice,  over  the  orifice,  whence  the  cataract  issues.  About  a mile  to  the  south  is 

i IjfGLETON. 

Dauk-cave,  resembling  Weathercoat,  on  a smaller  scale,  its  stream  not  falling 
more  than  eight  or  nine  yards. 

Fairs , Wed.  bef.  Holy  Thurs.,  Nov.  17,  cattle. 


* IPSWICH,  a market,  borough,  and  county  town,  under  a separate  jurisdic- 
tion, as  forming  a distinct  liberty,  which  includes  the  town  and  suburbs,  with 
the  hamlets  of  Stoke  hall,  Brooks  hall,  Wykes  UfFord,  and  Wykes  Bishop.  It 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Orwell,  just  below  its  junction  w ith  the  Gipping, 
from  which  the  town  derives  its  appellation.  It  w'as  anciently  fortified  and 
encompassed  by  a ditch  and  rampart,  which  were  partially  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  who  took  and  pillaged  the  place  in  991,  and  again  in  1000.  A castle  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  here  by  William  the  Conqueror,  which  w'as  demolished  by 
King  Stephen;  but  the  fortifications  wrere  renewed  in  the  fifth  year  of  John, 
when  a w'all  was  built  round  the  town,  with  four  gates,  denominated  from  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass ; and  of  this  wall  a portion  is  still  remaining. 
The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  in  1199,  by 
King  John;  but  Edward  I.,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  deprived  them  of 
their  franchises,  but  afterw  ards,  on  the  condition  of  their  furnishing  ships  for  his 
service,  he  restored  them,  and  in  1291  granted  a new'  charter,  confirming  those 
of  John  and  Henry  III.  O ther  charters  wrere  granted  by  succeeding  princes,  the  last 
being  that  of  Charles  II.  Ipswich  has  sent  members  to  Parliament  ever  since 
the  26th  of  Edward  I.  The  corporation  has  the  power  of  passing  fines  and 
recoveries,  trying  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  holding  pleas  of  the  crown  ; as 
likewise  of  holding  assizes  of  wine,  bread,  beer,  &c. ; and  also  of  maintaining  an 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  extending  to  the  claim  of  all  waifs,  strays,  and  goods,  cast 
on  shore.  No  freeman  can  be  compelled  to  serve  on  juries  out  of  the  towm ; and 
all  the  burgesses  are  entitled  to  various  advantageous  privileges  on  sailing  to 
different  ports.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  extends  not  only  throughout 
the  liberty  of  Ipswich,  on  land,  but  also  over  the  estuary  of  the  Orwell,  on  the 
Essex  coast,  beyond  Harwich,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Suffolk  coast,  beyond 
Landguard-fort.  At  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest,  the  town  contained 
nine  parish  churches,  three  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
tempest,  recorded  by  Stow  to  have  happened  January  1,  1287,  notwithstanding 
which  the  number  afterwards  increased  to  twenty-one ; but  at  present  there  are 
only  twelve  remaining.  A free  grammar-school  existed  here  previously  to  1477, 
and  after  the  termination  of  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  collegiate  institution  Henry 
VIII.  renewed  the  school  by  a royal  charter,  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1565.  It  is  endowed  for  the  support  of  a master  and  usher,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  corporation.  In  1852  a new  grammar-school  w as  built,  at 
a short  distance  from  the  town.  It  is  a handsome  edifice  in  the  Tudor  style, 
and  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert.  There  are  also  three 
charity-schools.  Besides  these  there  is  a Lancasterian-school,  founded  in  1811, 
for  200  boys.  In  the  town  are  various  alms-houses ; and  in  1704  was  established 
an  institution  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  poor  cler- 
gymen, which  is  supported  by  subscription.  The  streets  in  general  are  narrow, 
and  disposed  without  much  attention  to  regularity  ; but  they  are  wrell  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas.  Many  of  the  shops  and  private  houses  are  handsome  modern 
buildings ; and  among  the  number  which  have  an  antiquated  appearance,  many 
are  spacious,  comfortable,  and  convenient.  The  town-hall  formerly  constituted 
part  of  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Mildred,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  structures  in  Ipswich.  A handsome  market-cross,  which  had  been 
erected  in  1510,  was  taken  down  in  1812,  and  the  square  in  which  it  stood 
enclosed  for  a market-place.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  former  is  another 
market-place,  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  five  persons,  in  1811,  and  consisting 
of  inner  and  outer  quadrangles,  round  both  of  which  are  covered  colonnades, 
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affording  to  the  market-people  protection  from  the  weather;  and  adjoining  is  an 
enclosed  cattle-market,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  same  proprietors.  The 
county  gaol,  the  plan  and  disposition  of  which  have  been  highly  praised,  stands 
within  a boundary  wall  twenty-four  feet  in  height,  and  enclosing  about  an  acre  and 
a half  of  ground.  At  a short  distance  from  this  edifice  is  the  house  of  correction, 
in  an  airy  situation,  surrounded  by  a wall  seventeen  feet  high ; it  includes  three 
court-yards ; and  in  the  keeper’s  house  is  a chapel  for  the  prisoners.  The 
borough  gaol,  in  St.  Matthew-street,  is  a handsome  and  commodious  building. 
In  St.  Peter’s  church  is  an  ancient  font,  and  in  that  of  St.  Lawrence  a painting 
by  Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter.  Ipswich  is  the  assize-town  for  Suffolk.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  is  derived  from  the  export  of  corn,  malt,  cheese,  and  butter,  and  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machinery,  of  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  a vast 
quantity  has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Ransomes  and  May.  There  are  breweries, 
tanneries,  ship  and  boat  yards,  coach-works,  cooperages,  rope-yards,  shot-foun- 
dry, anastatic  printing-works,  and  large  manufactories  of  bricks,  tiles,  Roman 
cement,  artificial  stone,  lime,  tobacco-pipes,  and  baskets.  The  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  port  have  much  increased  since  the  deepening  and  improvement  of 
the  river,  where  a wet  dock  has  been  formed,  comprising  an  area  of  thirty-three 
acres,  in  which  vessels  drawing  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  feet  of  water  can  at  all 
times  lie  afloat.  In  the  old  butter-market  is  the  house  that  forms  a remarkable 
architectural  feature  of  the  town,  possessed  by  the  Sparrow  family.  On  the 
base  of  the  windows  are  respectively  sculptured  the  emblematical  figures  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  with  their  peculiar  attributes.  The  house  was  built 
in  1567,  and  is  said  to  have  concealed  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
Mrs.  Jane  Pawsey  is  now  the  occupier,  and  under  the  roof  are  deposited  the 
public  library,  established  1791,  the  permanent  law  library,  and  the  medical 
book  society.  The  hall  of  commerce  was  erected  in  1845,  on  the  common 
quay,  the  right  wing  of  the  buildiug  being  devoted  to  the  excise,  and  the  left  to 
the  customs.  The  museum  was  established  in  1847.  In  September,  1850,  was 
opened  the  new  corn-exchange,  a neat  edifice  with  a handsome  portico,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  appropriate  emblematic  figure.  In  1855  were  erected  the  new 
artillery  militia  barracks,  occupying  the  crest  of  a hill  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town.  The  extent  of  the  site  is  two  acres  and  a half.  A powder-magazine, 
capable  of  holding  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of  powder,  is  placed  in  the  interior 
of  the  building,  under  ground.  About  a mile  westward  of  the  town  is  Sprough- 
ton  chantry,  a mansion  that  derives  its  name  from  being  built  on  lands  given 
towards  the  endowment  of  a chantry  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Ipswich. 
It  occupies  an  elevated  situation,  and  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view. 
To  the  south  of  the  pretty  village  of  Nacton  is  Broke  hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Philip 
Broke,  bart.  The  mansion  has  been  rebuilt  of  late  years,  and  is  approached  by 
an  avenue  of  trees.  About  a mile  northward  of  Nacton  are  the  seven  hills, 
elevations  supposed  to  be  barrows,  and  more  in  number  than  the  popular  name 
indicates.  The  town  of  Ipswich  is  divided  into  five  wards ; viz.,  St.  Clement,  St. 
Margaret,  Middle-ward,  Bridge-w'ard,  and  Westgate-gate.  Each  ward  returns 
six  councillors  for  three  years,  and  two  go  out  of  office  every  year.  The  parishes 
are  St.  Clement,  St.  Mary  Key,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Margeret,  St.  Helen,  St.  Ste- 
phen, St.  Mary  Tower,  St.  Mary  Westerfield,  St.  Matthew,  St.  Peter,  St.  Mary 
Stoke,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Mary  Elms,  and  St.  Mary  Whitton.  Trinity  church  is  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Clement’s.  Ipswich  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  woollen 
manufactures,  but  that  branch  of  industry  has  been  removed  to  the  northern 
counties.  Vessels  sail  every  tide  from  Ipswich  to  Harwich  and  back,  an  excur- 
sion rendered  peculiarly  delightful  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  There  are  also 
during  the  summer  months  steamers  from  Ipswich  to  London,  touching  at  Har- 
wich. About  a mile  from  the  town  is  the  race-course,  and  there  is  a beautiful 
promenade  called  Christchurch-park,  which  is  open  to  the  public.  Among  the 
eminent  natives  of  Ipswich  the  most  distinguished  was  Thomas  Wolsey,  born  in 
March,  1471,  who,  after  attaining  the  official  dignities  of  Archbishop  of  York, 
cardinal,  and  prime  minister  of  Henry  VIII.,  died,  under  arrest  for  treason,  at 
Leicester  abbey,  November  29,  1530.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  a house 
in  St.  Nicholas’  parish,  which  is  still  standing. 

Inns,  Coach  and  Horses,  Crown  and  Anchor,  White  Horse,  King’s  Head,  Rose,  Fleece,  Golden 
Lion,  Unicorn. — Markets,  Tues.,  Sat. — Fairs,  1st  Tues.  in  May,  stock,  pleasure;  Aug.  22,  lambs. — 
Bankers,  Alexanders  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barnett,  Hoares,  and  Co.  Bacon,  Cohbold,  and  Co.;  draw  on 
Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  National  Provincial  Bank;  draw  on  Joint  Stock  Bank. — Newspapers.  Ipswich 
Express  (liberal),  Tues.;  Ipswich  Journal  (conservative),  Sat.;  Suffolk  Chronicle  (liberal).  Sat. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sla 
Acres 

Pop. 

..4 

Bentham  .... 

f»! 

Midland  

2441 

1810 

Ill 

..8 

Bravton  

...6 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

3241 

3532 

505 

Bedford 

Shefford  

•H 

Shefford  Rd. 

...5 

Gt.  Northern 

42 

. 5 

Dalton  

...2 

Furness 

250 

.61 

Belper  

61 

Midland  

145f 

2290 

735 

.5  1 

Duffield  

...6 

Midland  

1431 

166 

Manchester 

..9 

Barton  Moss 

...2 

L.  & N.  W 

197 

Irlam  o’the 

Height 

Lancaster  ... 

Manchester  ...3? 

Pendleton..,. 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

1921 

Trmingland  

pa 

Norfolk  

Saxthorpe  ..., 

...1 

Norwich  .... 

..15 

E.  Union  

1281 

714 

13 

Tmham  ...  . 

pa 

Lincoln  

Corhv  

.2 

Corby  

Gt.  Northern 

100 

3520 

349 

T rnn  - A p.tnn 

pa 

Gloucester  .. 

Chin  Kodhnrv  34 

Y ate  

..If 

VI  idland  

1231 

2927 

1265 

Trstwad 

pa 

Norfolk  

YVroxham 

.5* 

Brundall 

...9 

E.  Union  

1281 

1065 

155 

Irthington 

Cumberland 

Brampton  .. 

.21 

.Milton  

,.3| 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

314 

6050 

1001 

Irthlingborough 

...pa 

Northampton 

Wellingboro’, 

...4 

Hglim  Ferrers  1 

L.  & N.  W 

831 

3720 

1577 

Irton 

Cumberland 

Ravenglass  , 

...4 

Drigg 

Whitehvn  & Fur. ... 

279 

5270 

572 

Trton  

..  to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Scarborough 

.4 

Seamer 

..11 

N.  Eastern  

2251 

610 

118 

Isell  

....paiCumberland 

Cockermouth  3s 

Aspatria  .... 

..51 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

325| 

6760 

556 

Tseoyd  

chap 

Flint  

Whitchurch 

3-i 

Rednal  

141 

Shrews.  & Chest.  . . . 

182f 

2607 

441 

Isfieid  

....pa 

Sussex  

Uck  field  

Lewes  

..51 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

551 

1862 

508 

Is-Graig  

Merioneth  ... 

Barmouth  .. 

•4l 

Carnarvon ... 

361 

Bangor  & Carnarvn. 

283 

293 

Isham  

.pa 

Northampton 

Kettering 

.31 

Wellingboro’ 

’...5 

L.  & N.  W 

83f 

1150 

391 

Ts  tinned  .. 

ham 

Carmarthen... 

Kidwelly 

.51 

Ferry  side  ... 

...1 

S.  Wales  

2931 

Ishlawrcoed 

ham 

Monmouth  ... 

Newport  

.16 

2639 

Ishmael,  St. 

pa 

Carmarthen... 

Kidwelly 

.31 

Ferryside 

..If 

S.  Wales  

2401 

8081 

963 

Ishmaels,  St. 

pa 

Pembroke 

Milford 

,5f 

Johnston  .... 

..71 

S.  Wales  

2871 

4167 

528 

Isle  Abbots 

....pa 

Somerset  

Ilminster  ..., 

...5 

Langport  .... 

..51 

Gt.  Western  

169f 

1935 

437 

Isle  Brewers  

Somerset  

Langport 

Langport  .... 

Gt.  Western  

169? 

1243 

360 

Islebeck-with- 

Rasrhv  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk 

4 

Thirsk  

5 

N.  Eastern  

218 

1795 

337 

Isle  of  Mant  

1 

1 

Liverpool 

180001 

52387 

* IREBY  (Low),  a market-town  and  township,  forming,  with  High  Ireby,  a 
parish  in  Allerdale-ward,  below  Darwent,  situated  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Ellen.  It  is  called  Low  Ireby,  and  also  Market  Ireby,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
village  of  High  Ireby,  in  its  vicinity.  Though  now  an  inconsiderable  place,  its  Probable 
origin  has  been  referred  to  a remote  period ; for  Camden  supposes,  from  the  antiquity, 
similarity  of  names,  that  it  was  the  Arbeia  of  the  Romans,  where  the  military 
corps  of  the  Barcarii  Tigrienses  was  stationed ; but  this  opinion  is  controverted 
by  Horsley,  who  observes  that  no  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  here. 

The  church  is  a small  building  of  plain  architecture.  About  a mile  from  the 
town  are  some  collieries  and  lime-works,  and  a copper-mine  was  opened  some 
years  since,  but  it  has  not  proved  very  productive.  The  grant  for  holding  the 
market  was  obtained  in  1237,  and  in  1688  it  was  frequented  as  a great  corn- 
market,  but  at  present  there  is  only  a small  market  for  butcher’s  meat.  A free- 
school  was  founded  here  in  1726  by  Matthew  Caldbeck,  and  endowed  with  £5 
per  annum. 

Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Peb.  21,  Oct.  18,  horses,  horned  cattle. 


f ISLE  OF  MAN,  a large  and  populous  island  in  the  Irish  channel,  situated 
thirty  miles  west  of  St.  Bee’s-head,  Cumberland,  sixteen  south  of  Burrow-head, 
in  Scotland,  and  twenty-seven  east  of  Strangford,  in  Ireland,  the  latitude  of  the 
central  point  being  fifty-four  degrees,  sixteen  minutes,  north.  It  was  known  to  Known  to 
the  Romans  under  the  names  of  Monoeda  and  Monabia,  as  appears  from  the  the  Romans 
writings  of  Pliny,  the  natural  historian,  and  the  geographer  Ptolemy  ; and  in  the 
middle  ages  it  was,  according  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  called  Manavia.  The 
time  of  its  first  occupancy  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  roving  Gaulish  and 
Cimbric  colonies  appear  to  have  had  possession  of  it  prior  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  practised  Druidical  superstitions  till  the  year 
447,  when  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick,  who  appointed  St. 

Germanus  his  successor.  They  then  maintained  for  a long  time  undisturbed 
possession,  till  the  eruption  of  the  northern  barbarians,  when  they  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Scots,  and  eventually  of  the  Welsh  kings,  whose  reign  ter- 
minated in  917.  From  that  period  Manx  history  records  a succession  of  twelve 
kings,  the  first  of  whom  was  of  Scandinavian  origin.  One  of  these  kings  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  our  Edgar,  by  whom  he  was  made  admiral  of  the  great  fleet  raised 
by  that  monarch  for  the  protection  of  the  English  coast.  This  was  in  the  year 
974.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  island,  from  this  period  till  the  time  of  Early 
Edward  III.,  records  many  vicissitudes  and  changes  in  its  governors,  and  details  history, 
the  petty  wars  in  which  its  inhabitants  were  engaged.  In  the  reign  of  Edwardl 
III.  a descendant  of  Reginald’s  revived  a claim  for  the  island,  and  through  the! 
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aid  of  the  king  gained  possession  of  it.  It  was  then  held  successively  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Earls  Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  and  Northumberland,  upon 
whose  rebellion  it  was  seized  by  Henry  IV.,  and  given  for  one  year  only  to  Sir  John 
Stanley,  to  whom,  in  the  following  year  (1407),  it  was  wholly  given,  to  be  held  on 
the  payment  of  a cast  of  falcons  to  the  king  at  his  coronation.  John  Stanley 
thus  became  the  King  of  Man,  and  his  descendants  continued  to  hold  that  office 
until  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  they  received  a new  grant  of  it.  During  the 
troublesome  time  of  the  Commonwealth  the  island  remained  attached  to  the  king. 
When  a Parliamentary  fleet  attacked  it,  a gallant  defence  wras  made  by  the  heroic 
Lady  Derby,  but  unavailingly  so,  as  the  deputy  governor  betrayed  the  castle. 
General  Fairfax  then  held  the  island  till  the  Restoration,  when  it  again  reverted  to 
the  Stanley  family.  In  1735  the  island  descended  to  James,  the  first  Duke  of 
Athol.  In  1765  the  sovereignty  of  it  was  sold  to  the  British  crown  for  £70,000 
and  £2,000  a year.  In  1825  an  Act  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
authorising  the  government  to  treat  for  the  remaining  interest  in  the  royalties 
and  privileges  of  the  island,  and  in  1829  the  further  sum  of  £416,114  was  paid 
to  his  grace,  and  the  sea-girt  isle  became,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  purchase,  the 
sole  and  entire  property  of  the  British  crown.  This  has  been  of  great  advantage 
to  it,  and  ever  since  that  change  wras  made  it  has  gone  on  rapidly  advancing  in 
population,  intelligence,  and  trade.  Though  thus  now  a dependency  of  this 
country,  it  is  allowed  to  preserve  intact  its  ancient  institutions.  These  are  of 
very  distant  origin,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  living  types  of  the  old 
feudal  governments.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  the  governor,  appointed 
by  the  Queen,  and  his  council,  composed  of  the  bishop,  the  law  officers,  and 
the  House  of  Keys — a miniature  parliament — a company  of  agricultural  and 
other  gentlemen,  who  meet  occasionally  to  frame  laws  and  otherwise  legislate 
for  their  tiny  empire.  They  are  self-elective.  English  enactments  do  not  extend 
there,  unless  expressly  stated,  and  in  such  case  the  House  of  Keys  retains  the 
power  of  rejecting  the  imposition.  The  house,  however,  cannot  give  currency 
to  any  new  law  of  their  own,  without  first  obtaining  the  Queen’s  sanction  for  it. 
Thus  the  inhabitants  have  a tolerable  guarantee  that  their  interests,  pecuniary 
and  social,  w'ill  be  preserved  uninjured.  An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants  to  secure  a popularly  elected  House  of  Keys,  and  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  by  the  people.  In  that  they  have  failed. 
Another  party  has  sought  annexation  to  England,  and  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  same  result  has  followed.  At  present  it  knows  not 
taxation,  and  the  authorities  have  no  power  to  impose  any : the  only  general 
tax  is  4s.  6d.  annually  upon  each  house,  which  is  devoted  to  keeping  up  the 
highways  and  streets.  The  fund  for  this  purpose  is  increased  by  a few  taxes  on 
luxuries ; namely,  on  carriages,  horses,  and  dogs,  game  licenses,  and  licenses  to 
bankers,  brewers,  hotel  and  tavern  keepers,  and  hawkers ; but  then  “ ’pikes  ” are 
unknown.  There  are  no  toll-bars  on  the  island,  and  better  roads,  barring  the 
hills,  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  only  other  taxes  are  those  imposed 
by  the  British  government  for  fiscal  purposes.  These  are  of  small  amount,  and 
are  confined  to  such  articles  as  foreign  spirits,  wines,  teas,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  are 
not  felt  by  the  consumer.  In  these  respects  the  Isle  of  Man  is  a happy  exemp- 
tion to  the  surrounding  countries,  and  thus  forms  not  only  a place  of  delightful 
summer  resort,  but  to  the  man  of  quiet  habits  and  moderate  means  a desirable 
spot  for  permanent  residence.  The  lawrs  of  the  island  are  simple,  and,  wrere  they 
properly  upheld,  might  be  models  of  legislation  to  larger  communities.  Unfor- 
tunately, law  is  cheap,  and  lawyers — advocates,  as  they  are  termed — greatly 
abound.  The  consequence  is  that  litigation  is  abundant.  The  most  trifling 
matter  is  taken  into  court,  and  kept  there  for  some  time,  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  the  “limbs  of  the  law.”  The  religion  of  the  island  is  that  of  the  established 
church.  The  clergymen,  most  of  whom  are  of  Manx  origin,' are  exemplary  as 
pastors ; some  of  them  are  superior  as  preachers ; but  their  general  characteris- 
tics are  simplicity,  piety,  and  devotedness ; and  their  labour  has  not  been  in  vain. 
Much  superstition  still  remains  in  the  interior,  and  the  tales  of  witches,  fairies, 
and  such  like  lore  of  the  past,  fmd  ready  currency  among  the  peasantry,  and 
have  their  influence  to  the  present  day.  It  is  no  uncommon  case,  even  now,  to 
have  ceremonies  performed  for  driving  the  witches  away,  or  curing  some  unhappy 
animal  that  has  fallen  beneath  their  baneful  influence.  But  these  cases  are 
becoming  rarer.  Intercourse  with  the  enlightened,  and  the  spread  of  education, 
are  dispersing  these  clouds  of  error  and  superstition.  While  the  church  of 
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England  is  the  established  form  of  religion,  all  others  are  tolerated.  There  are  Isle  of 
to  be  found  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Presby- 
terians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  some  few  minor  sects.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
are  by  far  the  most  important  in  point  of  numbers  and  influence,  exceeding,  we 
believe,  in  the  former,  the  establishment  itself.  Its  tenets  and  spirit  seem  to 
suit  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  it  has  gone  on  increasing  till  there  is  not  a 
nook  on  the  island  that  has  not  its  preaching-house  and  its  society.  Its  influ- 
ence has  been  most  beneficial  in  raising  the  moral  and  social  character  of  the 
people.  There  are  few  places  where  there  is  so  little  flagrant  crime  and  so  few 
outrages  upon  person  and  property — where  there  is  so  little  improvidence,  and, 
consequently,  little  abject  poverty  and  mendicancy — where  the  really  poor  are 
better  provided  for,  though  there  are  no  poor-rates ; and  where  the  general 
aspect  of  society,  morally,  socially,  and  religiously,  is  more  agreeable.  A Sab- 
bath spent  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  a more  than  ordinary  treat.  The  quiet,  the 
utter  absence  of  all  traffic,  and  the  crowds  that  are  attracted  to  the  various  places 
of  worship,  throw  around  the  day  a charm  sought  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  There 
are  few  sources  of  amusement  beyond  what  are  extern.  In  this  respect  the 
island  is  behind  older  established  watering-places.  As  the  necessity  for  them 
appears,  the  inhabitants  will  be  wise  enough  to  provide  for  them.  The  want, 
however,  is  fully  made  up  by  the  sources  of  enjoyment  wrhich  are  to  be  found  in 
the  open  air.  The  bays  of  the  different  ports  are  admirably  adapted  for  boating, 
and  most  gentlemen  visitors  avail  themselves  of  this  healthy  exercise.  The 
principal  bays  are  almost  land-locked,  and  hence  boating  may  be  indulged  in 
with  as  great  or  greater  safety  than  on  the  lakes,  while  the  views  which  are 
obtained  from  the  water  are  enchanting.  The  means  for  gratifying  the  desire 
for  aquatic  excursions  are  abundant  and  reasonable.  At  Douglas  and  Ramsey, 
the  two  principal  towns,  boats  of  every  description,  from  the  light  rowing-gig  to 
the  lugger,  are  always  on  hire,  and  for  a few'  shillings  a boat  of  any  description 
may  be  had  for  an  hour  or  a day,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a trusty  boatman. 

Those  w ho  are  fond  of  fishing  may  gratify  themselves  to  their  hearts’  content,! Fishing, 
as  the  coasts  abound  with  every  variety  of  salt-water  fish,  and  which  are  not  very! 
particular  as  to  the  quality  of  the  bait  offered  them  or  the  skill  of  the  hand  that 
tempts  them.  Mackarel  are  very  abundant,  especially  off  Douglas-head.  The  fresh- 
water fishing  is  good,  when  it  can  be  come  at.  The  small  rivers  abound  with  trout, 
but  they  are  rather  strictly  preserved.  Partridge  and  quail  are  to  be  found,  but 
not  in  abundance,  while  grouse  are  non  est  inventus.  Snipe  are  plentiful,  and 
furnish  good  sport.  Hunting  is  not  much  patronised.  Hares  are  not  very  abun- 
dant, and  foxes  are  unknown.  In  the  north  of  the  island  some  little  coursing  is 
indulged  in,  but  beagle-hunting  cannot  be  safely  prosecuted.  The  maintenance 
of  a pack  of  hounds  has  often  been  attempted,  but  never  with  success.  The 
number  has  always  been  diminished  before  the  end  of  the  season,  either  by  their 
making  fatal  summersaults  over  unexpected  precipices,  or  taking  similarly  suc- 
cessful leaps,  after  an  imprudent  hare,  from  a provoking  headland,  into  a thirty 
fathom  bath  in  the  Irish  sea.  The  same  causes  damp  the  ardour  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  sportsmen.  The  country  is  altogether  unsuitable  for  the  bugle. 

The  turf  is  as  little  attended  to.  Till  lately  there  were  no  horse  races.  Recently 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  them,  but  they  are  small  affairs.  During 
the  summer  there  are  several  regattas.  Some  of  these  are  more  than  respecta- 
ble, and,  if  they  were  supported  with  spirit,  wrould  be  exceedingly  attractive. 

The  accommodations  for  visitors  are,  upon  the  w'hole,  good.  Some  of  the  hotels 
are  first-rate  establishments,  not  to  be  surpassed  at  any  watering-place  in  the 
kingdom.  They  are,  in  every  respect,  very  superior  to  some  wre  have  seen,  the 
wines  and  brandies  first-rate,  and  the  charges  moderate.  Douglas  being  the 
principal  point  of  debarkation,  w e mention  it  first,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 
may  visit  the  island  for  the  first  time.  The  principal  hotel  is  called  Castle  Mona. 

This  is  a magnificent  house — almost  a palace.  It  wras  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  is  every  way  w orthy  of  a ducal  occupant.  It  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  bay  and  on  its  margin,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  writh 
beautiful  pleasure-grounds.  The  next  in  importance  is  Fort  Anne  hotel.  This 
is  a new  house,  delightfully  situate  on  the  “ Head,”  commanding  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  and  with  the  finest  marine,  rural,  and  mountain  scenery  we  ever 
beheld.  The  pleasure-grounds  are  also  beautiful,  but  not  extensive.  One  advan- 
tage this  hotel  possesses  is,  that  the  visitor  may  land  from  the  beach  below  the 
house,  without  the  annoyance  of  landing  on  the  pier-head  and  passing  through 
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the  town.  The  Royal  hotel  is  situate  at  the  top  of  the  Marine-parade,  and 
within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  landing-place  of  the  packets.  There  are  many 
other  houses  of  note,  amongst  which  are  the  British,  Adelphi,  Albion,  Crescent, 
Cumberland,  Fleetwood,  Ramsey,  Redfern’s,  and  York  hotels.  Lodging-houses 
are  abundant,  and  of  every  variety  of  description.  They  will  generally  be  found 
clean  and  comfortable,  and  the  inmates  attentive.  The  Crescent-cottages, 
Woodville,  the  Castle-lawn,  Marina,  Mona-terrace,  H arris-terrace,  Iaubman- 
terrace,  Finch-road,  and  Prospect-hill  are  choice  neighbourhoods,  removed  from 
the  smoke  and  noise  of  the  town.  Cheaper  but  still  comfortable  apartments 
will  be  found  on  the  North  and  South  quays,  Athol-street,  Peel-road,  Fort-road, 
&c.,  &c.  At  Ramsey,  Brett’s  Mitre  hotel  and  Crawford’s  Great  Western  hotel 
are  admirable  houses.  The  Peel  Castle  hotel  will  supply  the  traveller’s  wants  at 
Peel.  At  Castletown  is  an  excellent  inn,  the  George.  Douglas  is  in  itself  an 
uninteresting  place ; its  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  ill-ventilated,  and  eloquent 
of  the  absence  of  the  sanatory  commissioners,  while  the  air  is  redolent  of  the 
effluvia  of  fish  and  decomposing  refuse,  which  is  not  improved  by  the  prevailing 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  bad  brandy.  The  buildings  are  of  an  inferior  description. 
There  is  scarcely  an  exception,  if  we  overlook  one  or  two  of  the  churches,  the 
Oddfellows’  hall,  and  some  few  buildings  in  the  better  parts  of  the  town.  But 
the  suburbs  are  beautiful,  and  display  as  much  of  contrast  with  the  town  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  old  and  new  towns  of  Edinburgh.  The  pier-head  forms  a 
most  agreeable  promenade,  and  is  much  frequented  on  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
packets  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  when  they  depart  in  the  morning.  It  is  520 
feet  in  length,  and  40  feet  in  breadth  for  450  feet  from  its  commencement,  when 
it  increases  to  the  extent  of  90  feet,  terminating  in  a circular  area  of  considera- 
ble elevation,  with  a handsome  lighthouse  springing  from  its  centre.  It  was 
built  by  government  in  1800,  at  a cost  of  £22,000.  From  this  portion  a delight- 
ful view  is  obtained  of  the  bay  and  the  shores  by  which  it  is  skirted.  Here,  on 
a summer  evening,  there  is  generally  to  be  found  a gay  crowd,  enjoying  the  cool 
of  the  refreshing  sea  breeze.  From  this  point,  also,  is  seen  to  advantage  the 
peculiarly  splendid  appearance  of  the  setting  sun,  as  it  sinks  behind  the  lofty 
mountains  which  form  the  background  of  the  picture.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
pier  is  the  court-house,  where,  on  court  days,  the  visitor  may  find  an  hour  or 
two  of  amusement  at  the  vagaries  of  Manx  lawyers,  and  read  much  of  native 
character.  To  the  right  of  the  pier  is  St.  Barnabas  church,  a neat  stone  struc- 
ture, but  lost  from  its  confined  situation.  Proceeding  to  the  market-place,  we 
come  to  St.  Matthew’s  church,  a small  rude  building  of  ancient  date,  having  been 
consecrated  by  the  venerable  Bishop  Wilson.  In  this  church  the  service  is  occa- 
sionally performed  in  the  Manx  language,  a strange  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  St. 
George’s  church,  which  stands  on  the  hill  behind  Athol-street,  is  a plain  edifice, 
and  looks  more  ancient  than  it  is.  It  forms  a pretty  object  when  seen  from  the 
valley  below  the  Peel-road.  The  new  church  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Finch-road, 
is  a neat  specimen  of  the  early  English  style  of  architecture.  No  other  building 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  even  a passing  remark.  The  Scotch  church 
will  be  found  in  the  Finch-road;  the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Thomas -street,  near  the 
post-office ; and  the  other  chapels  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Douglas  boasts  ot 
a water  company,  a gas  company — rbut  it  is  badly  lit — and  two  banks.  The 
market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  is  well  supplied.  The  postal  communication 
with  England  is  daily  in  summer,  and  twice  a week  in  winter — daily  between  the 
insular  towns.  The  environs  of  Douglas  are  very  beautiful.  The  visitor  having 
seen  the  town,  should  go  up  the  North  quay,  across  the  bridge  which  spans  the 
small  river  that  runs  through  the  harbour,  and  up  the  hill,  past  Iaubman-terrace, 
Fort  Anne  hotel,  Harold  tower,  a castellated  building,  which  looks  most  pictu- 
resque from  the  pier,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  high  bailiff,  on  to  the  “ Head,” 
where,  if  he  has  a soul  for  Nature’s  pictures,  he  will  find  a scene  interesting 
enough  to  excite  a wondering  admiration.  The  gazer  stands  upon  a lofty 
headland,  rugged  and  abrupt,  the  sea  to  the  right  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  bounded  in  some  places  only  by  the  horizon,  in  others  by  the  dim 
outline  of  the  Cumberland  hills,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  vessels  of  various 
burthens ; below,  a depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  the  bay,  a miniature  of  the 
famed  Bay  of  Naples,  spreads  out  in  a semicircular  form,  bright,  clear,  and  placid 
as  a sheet  of  glass,  and  enlivened  with  various  parties  of  pleasure  and  yachts 
with  their  snow-white  sails ; around,  to  the  left,  the  various  villas,  terraces,  and 
mansions,  which  skirt  the  bay,  with  Castle  Mona  in  the  centre,  all  relieved  with 
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bright  and  luxuriant  foliage,  and  surmounted  with  an  exquisite  amphitheatre  of 
rural  scenery,  stretching  away  to  the  summit  of  a lofty  mountain  range,  which 
bounds  the  gazer’s  view,  and  completes  the  exquisite  picture.  Reascending  the 
“Head,”  there  is  a romantic  walk  along  the  cliffs,  which,  turning  to  the  right, 
leads  to  the  lovely  grounds  of  the  Nuifnery,  the  seat  of  General  Goldie.  These 
grounds  are  much  and  deservedly  admired.  The  name  is  from  an  ancient  priory, 
said  to  have  been  built  in  the  sixth  century  by  St.  Bridget.  Very  little  of  the 
ruins  now  remain.  The  family  reside  in  the  mansion  adjoining,  an  edifice  of 
recent  erection.  Proceeding  onwards,  the  way  leads  past  some  pretty  villas  at 
Mill-mount,  along  a pleasant  road,  a mansion  or  two  on  either  side,  to  Kirk 
Braddaw  church.  This  is  a most  picturesque  spot.  The  church  is  very  ancient, 
of  rude  construction,  and  almost  hid  by  lofty  trees.  The  graveyard  is  interesting 
especially  to  the  antiquarian,  who  will  here  find  some  valued  relics  of  bygone 
ages.  From  this  edifice  there  is  a pleasant  road  direct  to  the  town,  on  which 
will  be  found  some  pretty  views  and  elegant  mansions.  Another  pleasing  ram- 
ble may  be  found  by  leaving  the  town  at  the  north  end  of  Athol-street,  and  pro 
ceeding  along  Finch-road,  passing  the  Scotch  church.  On  this  road  are  many 
superior  mansions,  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  bay.  At  the  end  of  the  road 
are  the  elegant  villa  and  grounds  of  Marina,  now  used  as  a seminary.  Turning 
to  the  right  the  road  leads  past  the  new  church  of  St.  Thomas,  along  the  margin 
of  the  bay,  from  which  there  is  a good  view,  the  nearest  prominent  object  in  the 
foreground  being  the  Tower  of  Refuge,  a castellated  structure  raised  upon  a 
dangerous  rock,  which  is  nearly  covered  at  high  water,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing safety  to  mariners  who  may  unfortunately  be  wrecked  on  the  rocks.  A few 
minutes’  walk,  and  the  Woodville-road  is  reached,  where  quite  a new  towm  has 
been  built  of  late  years,  and  which,  as  a place  of  residence,  has  many  attractions. 
At  this  point,  also,  the  Castle  Mona  grounds  begin.  A great  portion  of  the  land 
formerly  enclosed  has  been  built  upon,  and  the  “lawn”  now  sustains  some 
spacious  and  ornamental  mansions.  From  the  Castle  lodge,  taking  the  footpath 
leading  up  the  plantation,  many  beautiful  residences  are  seen,  both  on  the  hill 
and  on  the  lawn.  This  pathway  leads  directly  to  the  castle,  which  is  magnificent 
for  its  size  and  completeness.  The  grounds  are  very  interesting,  being  planted 
with  exotics,  native  shrubs,  and  forest  trees,  and  through  which  winds  a little 
glen  of  Alpine  beauty.  They  are  about  twenty  acres  in  extent.  Still  pro- 
ceeding onward  a series  of  beautiful  villas  are  passed  in  succession  till  the  Cres 
cent  is  reached;  thence  there  is  a pleasant  walk  further  along  the  margin  of  the 
bay,  past  Strathallan-crescent,  to  Derby  castle,  the  furthermost  building  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bay.  Ascending  the  hill  to  the  left  there  is  the  pretty  village 
of  Onchan,  with  its  modest-looking  church.  Still  keeping  to  the  left  there  is  a 
pleasant  walk  through  a highly  cultivated  country,  adorned  with  mansions  and 
villas,  rendered  picturesque  by  the  extensive  view  s that  are  obtained  from  its 
great  elevation.  This  road  will  lead  directly  to  the  point  of  departure.  Three 
or  four  very  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  in  exploring  the  island,  and  they 
will  repay,  in  interest  and  advantage  to  health,  the  trifling  expense  they  may 
cost.  We  may  here  remark,  once  for  all,  that  the  means  of  conveyance  are 
reasonable.  During  the  summer  months  omnibuses  travel  between  the  different 
towns.  The  fares  are  small.  For  a party  of  twro  or  four,  the  hiring  of  a phaeton 
or  gig  may  be  had  on  moderate  terms,  and,  as  there  are  no  toll-bars,  the  extras 
are  trifling.  The  best  route  to  take  is  to  journey  south  to  Castletown,  the 
metropolis  of  the  island.  The  road  leads  across  the  bridge  at  Douglas,  and, 
leaving  the  Nunnery  on  the  right,  passes  through  a pretty  country,  but  exceed- 
ingly undulating.  The  traveller  will  see  some  pretty  view’s  as  he  journeys  along. 
About  eight  miles  from  Douglas  is  the  village  of  Ballasalla.  This  place  is 
ancient,  and  contains  the  venerable  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Rushen.  The 
scenery  here  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  Proceeding  to  the  left,  and  again  to 
the  right,  there  is  a pretty  drive  to  Castletown.  As  it  is  approached,  the  small 
fishing  village  of  Derbyhaven  and  King  William’s  college  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
left,  the  latter  a noble  structure.  Castletown  itself  contains  little  of  interest.  It 
is  but  a small  place,  of  about  from  one  to  tw  o thousand  inhabitants ; but  it  is 
the  seat  of  government,  the  residence  of  the  lieutenant-governor  (the  Hon. 
Charles  Hope),  and  the  place  where  the  Manx  Parliament  assembles.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  attraction  is  the  venerable  castle  of  Rushen,  which  is  of  great 
strength,  and  is  now  the  only  prison  in  the  island.  It  was  erected  in  the  year 
917,  by  one  of  King  Orry’s  successors.  The  castle  is  quadrangular,  w'ith  square 
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towers  on  the  sides,  the  largest  more  than  eighty  feet  high ; it  is  surrounded  by 
a lofty  embattled  wall  and  fosse,  and  defended  by  a glacis  of  stone.  From  the 
summit  of  the  tower  is  an  extensive  view.  What  soldiers  are  in  the  island  are 
located  at  Castletown.  The  streets  are  open  and  regular,  and  there  is  a neat 
church  in  the  market-place.  There  are  two  or  three  other  places  of  worship  in 
the  town.  The  neighbourhood  around  Castletown  is  level  and  fertile.  Proceed- 
ing south  through  Arbory-street,  the  celebrated  quarry  of  Poolvash  is  passed, 
where  Manx  marble  is  found  in  great  abundance.  It  is  much  used  for  mantel- 
pieces. From  this  quarry  the  steps  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  were  taken.  The 
limestone-beds  here  are  very  extensive.  At  the  distance  of  four  miles  from 
Castletown  is  Port  St.  Mary,  a very  small  aud  very  rude  fishing  village.  Near 
this  place  is  Spanish-head,  a bold  promontory  worthy  the  attention  of  the  tourist. 
From  Port  St.  Mary  to  Port  Erin,  so  called  from  being  opposite  to  Ireland,  is  a 
pleasing  half-hour’s  drive.  This  is  an  unattractive  spot,  but  it  is  generally  from 
it  that  boats  are  hired  for  a trip  to  the  Calf  of  Man,  an  island  situate  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  passage  to  it  is  often  dangerous, 
from  the  rapid  tide  that  flows  through  the  Sound.  The  Calf  is  nearly  five  miles 
in  circumference,  and  comprises  an  area  of  more  than  600  acres.  On  the  w estern 
side  the  cliffs  rise,  in  perpendicular  masses,  to  the  height  of  400  feet,  and  its 
summit  is  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
mountains  are  distinctly  seen  from  it.  A large  rock  on  the  south  side,  called 
“the  Eye,”  is  an  object  of  interest.  The  distance  of  the  Calf  from  Port  Erin  is 
about  three  miles.  In  returning  the  visitor  should  stop  at  Fairy-hill,  west  from 
Rushen  church,  one  of  the  finest  barrows  in  the  island.  A different  road  may 
be  taken  in  returning  to  Castletown,  which  goes  near  some  extensive  Druidical 
remains,  close  to  the  village  of  Colby.  Starting  again  from  Castletown,  the  best 
direction  is  to  take  the  Kirk  Malew  road  for  Peel.  Near  this  road,  on  the  right, 
on  the  banks  of  a rivulet,  are  Goddard  Covan’s  stones,  w ell  known  to  all  readers 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “ Peveril  of  the  Peak.”  Crossing  the  mountains  of  Barrule 
by  a good  road,  the  Foxdale  mines  are  passed,  at  the  bottom  of  w hich  there  is  a 
beautiful  cascade.  A mile  and  a half  further  on  is  Tynwald-mount,  a circular 
barrow,  where  the  legislature  annually  assembles  to  promulge  new'  laws.  From 
Tynwald-mount  the  road  goes  straight  to  Peel.  Its  great  attraction  is  the  old 
and  venerable  castle.  All  who  are  familiar  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Shake- 
speare will  visit  it  with  much  pleasure.  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  were,  on  different  occasions,  prisoners  within  the  walls  of 
Peel  castle.  There  are  some  strange  legends  attached  to  the  place.  Leaving 
Peel,  the  road  stretches  northward  along  the  coast,  and  leads  to  a small  glen 
called  Glenmay,  at  the  head  of  which  there  is  a pretty  waterfall,  formed  by  a 
ledge  of  rocks  crossing  a large  rivulet.  The  whole  glen  is  a picture.  A local 
writer  says,  “ It  is  a spot  which  every  pilgrim  to  Mona  ought  to  visit,  almost  in 
preference  to  any  other.”  Again  starting  from  Peel,  by  the  Douglas-road,  we 
proceed  to  Tynwald-mount  and  St.  John’s,  when  the  road  to  Ramsey  turns  to 
the  left,  and  passes,  for  two  miles,  through  a deep  defile,  a sort  of  miniature 
Kyber  pass,  steep,  lofty,  barren,  and  desolate,  and  distinguished  by  a hermit-like 
solitude.  In  the  bottom  runs  a small  river.  A short  distance  from  the  upper 
end  is  the  fall  of  Rhenass,  a romantic  and  beautiful  cascade,  which  leaps  and 
jumps  from  the  mountain  from  whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  fall  i3  difficult 
to  find,  but  a guide  is  always  at  hand  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  road  then 
leads  through  Kirk  Michael,  past  Bishop’s  court — the  bishop’s  palace— which 
must  be  visited.  The  gardens  are  beautiful,  and  the  grounds  most  interesting. 
A little  further  on  is  the  village  of  Ballaugh,  then  succeeds  the  primitive  one  of 
Sulby,  followed  by  the  lovely  parish  of  Lezayre,  through  which  the  town  of 
Ramsey  is  entered.  The  whole  of  this  drive  is  full  of  interest  and  beauty.  To 
the  right  there  is  a continuance  of  mountain  scenery,  the  foreground  filled  up 
with  a richly  cultivated  country  and  pretty  mansions,  and  on  the  left  the  fine 
champaign  districts  of  Andreas  and  Jurby  are  spread  before  the  eye.  Ramsey 
is  the  prettiest  town  in  the  island : it  is  small,  but  regularly  built,  and  is  situate 
on  the  margin  of  a bay  of  seven  miles  in  extent.  The  country  around  is  deeply 
interesting,  and  the  boating  and  fishing  in  the  bay  are  good.  It  possesses,  also, 
the  charm  of  good  society.  From  Ramsey  there  is  a picturesque  road,  by  the 
coast,  to  Douglas.  The  distance  is  sixteen  miles,  but,  though  rough,  its  ever- 
changing  aspect  amply  repays  the  fear  it  may  inspire.  Immediately  on  leaving 
iRamsey  southward,  some  exquisite  scenery  is  encountered,  near  Ballure  and 
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Ballure-bridge,  and  from  that  spot  till  the  village  of  Laxey  is  reached  every  turn 
of  the  road  presents  a new  and  interesting  picture.  Laxey  itself  is  a romantic 
place.  Situate  in  a deep  glen,  it  looks  the  perfection  of  solitude  and  quiet.  To 
be  seen  aright,  the  traveller  should  alight  and  walk  up  the  glen  for  a distance  of 
two  or  three  miles.  On  a summer  evening,  just  when  the  sun’s  rays  are  begin 
ning  to  leave  its  depths,  it  is  a place  of  exquisite  beauty.  Thence  to  Douglas  is 
a pleasant  ride  of  seven  miles,  during  which  some  beautiful  views  may  be  ob 
tained.  Sublimity  and  grandeur  are  to  be  found  associated  with  many  of  the 
scenes  of  the  interior.  The  mountain  ranges  remind  the  visitor  of  some  parts  of 
British  Switzerland  and  the  Principality,  while  the  glens  surpass  anything  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen.  To  the  visitor  who  can  spare  time,  and  can  find  enjoyment 
in  tracing  the  windings  of  a glen,  brave  the  precipitous  ascent  of  a mountain,  or 
enjoy  the  music  of  a waterfall,  there  is  no  ordinary  treat  for  him  when  he  visits 
Mona’s  Isle.  Diversity  contributes  to  beauty,  and  it  may  be  found  here,  for, 
leaving  the  wild,  and  rugged,  and  sublime,  the  beautiful  may  be  found  abounding. 
In  the  districts  where  cultivation  has  been  attended  to,  there  will  be  found  some 
of  the  prettiest  quiet  rural  pictures  eye  has  gazed  upon.  The  scenery  of  the 
coast  is  also  calculated  to  attract  and  interest  the  visitor.  Boldness,  beauty,  and 
grandeur  may  be  found  combined  within  its  narrow  limits.  Though  the  island 
measures  only  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  scarcely  exceeds  ten  in  breadth,  and 
has  a surface  of  less  than  300  square  miles,  there  are  few  places,  of  much  larger 
extent,  that  possess  equal  scenic  attractions.  Its  greatest  defect  is  its  want  of 
wood  and  water — the  latter  is  irremediable;  the  former  ought  to  be  supplied, 
and  that  by  the  present  generation.  It  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
land,  by  covering  that  else  unproductive,  and,  by  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  make  it  attractive  to  strangers.  The  scenic  characteristics  of  the  island 
are,  as  we  have  intimated,  boldness ; the  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  sea 
many  hundred  feet,  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  to  the  surges  of 
the  Irish  sea,  a bold  and  imposing  front.  In  wandering  along  the  cliffs,  the  geo- 
logist will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  rocks, 
which  appear  as  though  they  had  been  upheaved  from  deep  recesses  by  a sudden 
freak  of  nature.  The  Isle  of  Man,  from  its  geographical  position,  is  favourably 
situated  for  a popular  summer  resort,  being  almost  equidistant  from  the  three 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Indeed,  on  a clear  day,  from  the 
summit  of  Snafield,  its  highest  mountain  peak,  a bird’s-eye  view  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  coast  of  each  country.  Looking  at  the  island,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  attractions  it  possesses.  Its  climate,  coast,  country,  and  con- 
tiguity to  the  surrounding  shores,  all  combine  to  render  it  a desirable  place  to 
be  visited.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  salubrious  during  summer  and  in  the 
autumn.  There  being  no  portion  of  the  island  more  distant  from  the  sea  than 
five  miles,  a delicious  coolness  prevails  during  the  hottest  day,  whilst  the  same 
cause  prevents  the  excessive  cold  to  which  we  are  often  subjected  in  England. 
The  air  is  generally  bracing,  and,  from  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  contains,  is  very 
favourable  to  the  enervated  invalid.  Individuals  suffering  from  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, or  in  whom  symptoms  of  these  maladies  have  appeared,  should  not, 
upon  any  account,  visit  the  Isle  of  Man ; it  will  be  sure  to  hasten  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  All  others  may  go  there  with  safety,  if  they  indulge  not  too  freely  in 
the  cheap  brandy  and  cheaper  wines  for  which  it  is  famed.  Finer  sea-bathing  is 
not  to  be  found  in  her  Majesty’s  dominions.  The  water  is  of  great  strength  and 
purity,  and  the  beach,  being  composed  of  either  fine  hard  white  sand,  or  small 
clean  pebbles,  the  water  is  free  from  the  impurities  which  are  to  be  found  at 
other  bathing-places,  and  the  bottom  may  be  seen  at  a considerable  depth,  say 
twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The  passage  to  the  island  may  be  made  from  Liverpool 
daily,  in  summer,  in  five  or  six  hours ; from  Dublin  weekly,  in  seven  hours ; and 
the  visitor  returning  from  the  Lake  district  may  transport  himself  from  White- 
haven to  Mona’s  seagirt  shores  in  little  more  than  three  hours.  Steamers  also 
ply  to  and  from  Fleetwood  and  Glasgow.  The  Bishopric  of  Man  was  erected  by 
Pope  Gregory  IV.  It  had  united  to  its  diocese  the  western  isles  of  Scotland, 
which,  when  Man  became  dependent  upon  England,  withdrew  their  obedience 
and  had  a bishop  of  their  own.  The  patronage  of  the  diocese  was  given,  together 
with  the  island,  to  the  Stanleys,  and  it  ultimately  came  by  an  heir  female  to  the 
Duke  of  Athol.  The  duke  nominates  the  bishop  to  the  king,  who  sends  him  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York  for  consecration.  This  prelate  is  not  a lord  of  Parlia- 
ment, not  holding  from  the  monarch  direct.  The  bishopric  is  united  to  that  of 
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Sodor,  a village  of  Xcolmkill,  one  of  the  Hebrides  of  Scotland,  and  the  bishop  is 
called  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

Fairs,  Andreas,  Dec.  11 ; Arbory,  Oct.  28 ; Ballasalla,  Aug.  12,  Sep.  29 ; Ballaugh,  May  15,  Aug.  26 ; 
Colby  (Kirk  Arbory),  Dec.  6;  Douglas,  Nov.  12;  Greeba,  Feb.  2;  Jurby,  April  5 ; Kirk  Bride,  Feb. 
12  ; Kirk  Michael,  June  16,  Oct.  10  ; Kirk  Santon,  May  26  ; Laxey,  May  10  ; Peel,  Mar.  28 ; Ramsey, 
Nov.  8 ; St.  John’s.  Mar.  17,  May  1,  July  5,  Nov.  1, 18. : St.  Mark’s,  Jan.  5,  May  12  ; Sulby,  May  3, 
June  4,  July  23. — Bankers  (Douglas),  Holmes  and  Co.;  draw  on  Masterman  and  Co.  Bank  of 
Mona;  draw  on  Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co. — Newspapers,  Manx  Sun  (conservative).  Sat.;  Mona’s 
Herald  (liberal),  Wed. 
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* ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  This  island,  although  the  largest  in  the  British  Chan- 
nel, is  only  twenty-three  miles  in  length,  measured  from  the  Needles  to  the 
Foreland,  and  about  fifteen  miles  in  its  extreme  breadth,  from  Rocken-end  to 
Cowes  castle.  Its  circumference  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  sixty  miles,  and 
its  shape  bears  some  affinity  to  a turbot,  contracting  at  the  two  extremities,  and 
becoming  very  narrow  towards  the  west.  The  high  downs  afford  excellent  pas- 
turage for  cattle.  An  old  boast  of  the  peasantry  was,  that  the  island  yielded 
seven  times  as  much  as  its  inhabitants  could  consume,  a gasconism  that  must 
now,  however,  be  taken  with  some  modification.  The  breadth  of  the  sea  chan- 
nel that  separates  the  island  from  the  main  laud  on  the  Hampshire  coast  varies 
from  six  to  four  miles,  whilst  at  one  point,  opposite  Hurst  castle,  there  is  such 
a projection  as  to  leave  a passage  by  water  of  little  more  than  one  mile,  showing 
that  those  most  indisposed  towards  sea  voyages  have  but  little  to  fear.  The 
climate,  eminently  favourable  to  vegetation,  is  peculiarly  conducive  to  health. 
The  natural  division  of  the  island  is  very  clearly  marked : a centrical  chain  of 
hills  and  downs  cuts  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  one  being  north  and  the 
other  south.  The  southern  part,  which  is  farther  from  the  Hampshire  coast, 
and  much  more  the  picturesque,  bold,  and  secluded  of  the  two,  is  commonly 
called  the  “ back  of  the  island.”  Another  natural  division  into  east  and  west  is 
formed  by  the  river  Medina,  which,  rising  at  the  foot  of  St.  Catherine’s-down, 
traverses  the  island,  and  falls  into  the  Solent  strait  at  Cowes.  The  country  to 
the  east  of  the  river,  called  East  Medina,  and  that  on  the  other  side,  called  West 
Medina,  are  nearly  equal  in  extent  of  territory.  The  whole  of  the  island  is  poli- 
tically subdivided  into  thirty  parishes,  fourteen  of  which  are  to  the  east  of  the 
river  and  sixteen  to  the  west.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the 
isle  returned  six  members  to  Parliament;  that  is  to  say,  two  for  the  borough  of 
Newport,  two  for  Yarmouth,  and  two  for  Newtown  ; but  since  that  great  con- 
stitutional change,  the  Isle  of  Wight  returns  one  county  member,  and  two 
borough  members  for  Newport,  Yarmouth  and  Newtown  being  both  disfran- 
chised. The  whole  of  the  island  is  in  the  see  of  Winchester.  Newport  is  now 
the  capital,  though  Carisbrook  enjoyed  that  honour  in  olden  times.  The  Romans 
took  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Vecta  or  Vectis)  in  the  reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius,  about  the  year  45  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  kept  it  till  495,  when 
it  was  reduced  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  who  is  said  to  have  cut  off  the  few  aborigi- 
nal Britons  that  still  remained  there.  During  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  when  Eng- 
land was  unhappily  cut  up  into  little  kingdoms,  jealous  of  and  almost  continually 
at  war  with  one  another,  the  pleasant  hills  and  quiet  valleys  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
were  often  made  to  run  with  blood.  In  678,  when  the  population  of  the  island 
still  adhered  to  the  old  Druidical  superstitions,  Csedwalla,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  made  war  upon  Edelwach,  King  of  the  South  Saxons,  in  whose  posses- 
sion the  island  then  was.  Caedwalla  prevailed  in  the  struggle,  slew  his  rival, 
and,  passing  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  put  all  the  people  to  the  sword,  except 
300  families,  who  were  forcibly  converted  to  Christianity,  and  then,  with  a fourth 
part  of  the  island,  given  by  the  conqueror,  who  had  made  a vow  to  that  effect,  to 
Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  York.  During  the  incursions  and  invasions  of  the  pira- 
tical Danes,  the  island  was  frequently  plundered  and  desolated.  In  1052  Earl 
Godwin,  who  was  then  an  exile  and  an  outlaw,  having  obtained  a fleet  from  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  stripped  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  all  that  had  escaped  the 
rapacity  and  barbarity  of  their  former  invaders.  At  the  period  of  the  Norman 
conquest  (1068)  William  Fitz-Osborne,  carrying  fire  and  the  sword,  subdued  the 
island  for  his  own  use  and  profit,  and  became  the  first  Lord  of  Wight.  He 
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founded  a stately  priory  near  Carisbrook,  and  built  several  churches.  This  Fitz 
Osborne,  who  is  better  known  in  English  history  under  the  title  of  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  bestowed  the  priory  of  Carisbrook,  and  the  churches  he  founded  in  the 
island  on  the  great  Abbey  of  Lyra,  in  Normandy,  wrhich  also  owed  its  origin  to 
his  devotion  and  munificence.  The  monks  were  of  the  Cistercian  order.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  the  island  continued  to  be  governed  by  its  independent 
lords,  who,  like  those  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  exercised  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
but  in  1293  Edward  I.  purchased  the  regalities  for  a sum  of  money,  after  which 
the  kings  of  England  retained  for  themselves  the  title  of  lord  of  the  island,  and 
governed  it  by  custodes  or  wardens.  The  person  who  sold  the  regalities  was  a 
lady — namely,  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  Lady  of  Wight,  &c,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  honour  in  1283,  by  the  death  of  her  brother  Baldwin,  fifth  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  money  she  received  from  the  crown 
was  £4,000,  and  she  is  said  to  have  died  on  the  same  day  that  she  concluded  the 
bargain  and  alienated  the  rights  of  sovereignty  from  her  family.  But  it  was 
only  these  rights  or  regalities  that  were  sold  to  the  king,  as  she  disposed  of  her 
estates  on  the  island  by  will.  The  title  of  Warden,  conferred  upon  the  king’s 
representative,  was  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  “ Constable  of  Carisbrook 
castle,”  to  which  was  sometimes  added,  “and  Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.” 
The  title  of  “ Governor”  gave  great  offence  to  the  islanders,  who  thought  an 
extension  of  power  was  intended  thereby,  and  when  (in  1558)  Sir  George  Carey 
assumed  that  title,  and  claimed  unwarrantable  authority  over  them,  they  very 
properly  resisted  him ; and  the  powers  objected  to  were  never  more  heard  of, 
though  the  title  of  “Governor  ” was  resumed  in  1634  by  Jerome,  Earl  of  Port- 
land, and  was  long  continued  in  other  persons.  The  weak  and  unfortunate 
Henry  VI.  conferred  the  title  of  King  of  Wight  upon  Henry  Beauchamp,  Duke 
of  Warwick,  and  in  a ridiculous  coronation  placed  the  crown  on  the  duke’s  head 
with  his  own  hands.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  ceremony  conferred  no  regal 
power,  as  it  was  held  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  touch  the  integrity  of  the 
British  monarchy,  or  transfer  any  part  of  his  sovereignty,  and  the  empty  title 
was  left  to  expire  with  the  nobleman  who  first  bore  it.  Before  the  time  of  the 
duke-king  the  island  had  been  partially  fortified,  and  means  had  been  adopted 
to  defend  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  French.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
twenty-nine  beacons  and  watch-towers  were  erected  at  different  points,  in  order 
to  spread  the  alarm  over  the  whole  island  when  an  enemy  was  approaching. 
Two  men  by  day  and  four  by  night  kept  watch  and  ward  at  each  of  these  towers 
and  every  landed  proprietor  was  bound,  to  find  men  and  arms,  in  proportion  of 
one  man  for  every  £20  a year  his  estates  rendered  him.  In  case  of  an  attack, 
the  lord  of  the  island  furnished  seventy-six  men,  the  clergy  sixteen  ; the  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  other  great  churchmen  who 
held  lands  there,  contributed  their  quotas,  and  the  custos  insulce,  or  warden  of 
Wight,  could  summon  home  absentees,  and  make  other  provisions  for  the  com- 
mon security.  Every  land-owner  was  bound,  when  called  upon,  to  do  garrison 
duty  for  forty  days,  and  at  his  own  expense,  in  Carisbrook  castle,  the  main  for 
tress.  This  castle  was  often  attacked  by  the  French,  but  never  taken,  the 
islanders  on  every  occasion  making  a gallant  defence.  In  1340  Sir  Theobald 
Russel,  one  of  the  wardens  of  Carisbrook  castle,  was  killed  in  an  action  with 
the  French  invaders,  who  were,  however,  thoroughly  beaten  and  driven  back  to 
their  ships.  In  1377  the  French,  who  had  laid  a regular  siege  to  it,  were  obliged 
to  retire  with  great  loss.  In  the  following  century,  while  Henry  V.  was  deso- 
lating France  with  his  mad  wars,  a body  of  Frenchmen,  determined  to  carry  the 
same  curse  into  his  own  dominions,  suddenly  appeared  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
effected  a landing  there.  After  burning  some  detached  cottages  and  farm- 
houses, this  force  was  defeated  by  the  inhabitants  and  driven  back  to  their  ships. 
From  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  French  made  no  new  effort,  but 
then  they  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  island,  and  plundered  a good  part  of  it. 
Shortly  after  this  sad  event  the  islanders  furnished  themselves  with  a parochial 
artillery ; each  parish  provided  one  piece  of  light  brass  ordnance,  which  was 
carefully  kept  either  in  the  church  or  in  a small  house  built  for  the  purpose 
close  by  the  church.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  some  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen of  these  guns  were  still  preserved  in  the  island ; they  were  of  low  calibre, 
some  being  six-pounders  and  all  the  rest  one-pounders.  The  islanders,  by  fre- 
quent practice,  are  said  to  have  made  themselves  excellent  artillerymen.  The 
gun-carriages  and  ammunition  were  provided  by  the  parishes,  and  particular 
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farms  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  finding  horses  to  draw  them.  From  the 
time  that  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain  was  established,  these  measures 
of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  islanders  became  almost  unnecessary;  their  pro- 
tection was  secured  by  our  “wooden  walls;”  no  more  invaders  could  set  their 
feet  upon  the  happy  soil ; and  whilst  hundreds  of  our  fleets  went  by  in  succes- 
sion from  Portsmouth  and  Spithead,  to  carry  war  to  every  corner  of  the  globe, 
the  Isle  of  Wight  had  nothing  to  fear  for  itself.  Of  late  years  the  Isle  of  Wight 
has  derived  additional  interest  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  frequent  residence 
of  the  Queen,  who,  in  1844,  purchased  the  mansion  of  Osborne  with  its  park 
and  the  adjacent  estate  of  Barton.  The  principal  places  in  the  island  will  be 
found  described  under  their  proper  names. 

* ISLE  WORTH  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  I'hames, 
opposite  to  Richmond.  In  1263,  the  barons,  in  insurrection  against  Henry  III., 
encamped  in  Isleworth-park,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  the  king’s  brother.  The  following  year,  the  citizens  of  London,  headed 
by  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  destroyed  the  manor-house  and  two  mills,  besides 
committing  other  ravages.  The  property  subsequently  became  vested  in  the 
crown  ; and  Henry  V.,  in  1414,  founded,  within  the  manor  of  Isleworth,  a con- 
vent of  Bridgetine  nuns,  called  the  Monastery  of  Zion.  The  original  site  of 
the  convent  was  within  the  parish  of  Twickenham ; but  in  1432  a new  and  more 
spacious  nunnery  was  erected  in  the  parish  of  Isleworth,  to  which  the  sisterhood 
removed;  and  there  continued  till  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  Edward  VI. 
granted  the  conventual  estate  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  erected 
a noble  mansion  at  Sion,  and  formed  a botanic  garden.  The  property,  on  his 
attainder,  fell  to  the  crown:  and  in  1604,  it  was  re-granted  to  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  laid  out  £9,000  on  the  house  and  gardens,  which  have 
been  since  variously  improved  by  later  proprietors.  It  was  here  that  Lady  Jane 
Grey  was  forced  to  accept  the  crown.  Of  Sion  monastery  not  a vestige  is  visible. 
But  there  is  a tradition  that  two  subterranean  passages  exist : the  one  leading 
from  Sion,  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  the  site  of  the  old  monastery  at  Sheen ; 
the  other  to  the  dairy  farm-house  close  to  the  large  corn-mill  at  Isleworth.  The 
frame-work  of  Sion-house  is  believed  to  be  that  constructed  by  the  Protector 
Somerset ; but  its  present  appearance  is  due  to  the  artistic  taste  and  skill  of 
Adams.  It  is  a stately  and  imposing  pile,  but  displays  no  marked  architectural 
merit.  The  interior  is  very  handsomely  furnished,  and  it  contains  many  valua- 
ble works  of  art,  &c.  The  conservatories  are  famous  among  horticulturists. 
The  grounds  are  remarkably  fine,  and  contain  various  noble  trees.  The  lawns  are 
so  hollowed  tow  ards  the  river,  that  from  the  mansion  Kew-gardens  appear  to  be 
a part  of  the  grounds,  and  the  Thames  to  flow  through  the  midst  of  them.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  consists  of  a nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  an 
ancient  gothic  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  whole  structure,  except  the  tower, 
was  rebuilt  of  brick,  in  1706.  A picturesque  tapestry  of  ivy  gives  a very  pretty 
effect  to  the  building.  A new  church  was  built  in  this  parish  in  1856.  An  alms- 
house for  six  poor  women  was  founded  here,  and  endowed  with  an  estate  in 
Yorkshire,  by  Sir  Thomas  Ingram,  in  1664;  another  alms-house  for  six  poor  men 
and  six  women,  was  erected  in  pursuance  of  the  munificent  bequest  of  £5,000, 
by  Mrs.  Tolson,  who  died  in  1750;  and  there  is  a third,  for  six  women,  built  in 
1738,  and  subsequently  endowed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Bell.  There  is  likewise  a charity- 
school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  originally  founded  by  Dame  Elizabeth  Hill,  in 
1630.  Anthony  Collins,  a noted  writer  on  philosophical  necessity,  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Locke,  was  born  at  Isleworth,  in  1676.  Isleworth  abounds 
with  market-gardens,  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market,  and  some  of  the 
largest  growers  in  England  reside  here.  There  are  some  extensive  flour-mills 
in  the  parish.  There  is  a national  school  built  with  great  taste  at  a cost  of  £1,400. 
The  turret  clock,  costing  200  guineas,  was  the  gift  of  Lord  Prudhoe,  now  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  on  his  wedding-day,  Aug.  25,  1842.  On  Wyke-green,  is 
an  extensive  lunatic  asylum  with  thirty  acres  of  pleasure  ground.  Isleworth 
has  an  old-established  ferry  across  the  river. 
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* ISLINGTON,  originally  a village  considered  remote  from  London,  is  now 
an  integral  portion  of  the  great  metropolis.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown. 

In  ancient  records  it  is  written  Isendune,  Iseldon,  Yseldon,  and  Eyseldon, 

From  a very  early  period  it  would  appear  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
picturesque" and  healthful  district;  for  in  the  “ Descriptio  Nobilissimae  Civitatis 
Londoniae  ” — written  by  Fitzstephen,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  died  in  1191,  occurs  the  following  passage: — “On  the  north  [of  London] 
are  fields  for  pasture,  and  open  meadows,  very  pleasant,  into  which  the  river 
waters  do  flow,  and  mills  are  turned  about  with  a delightful  noise.  The  arable 
lands  are  no  hungry  pieces  of  gravel  ground,  but  like  the  rich  fields  of  Asia, 
wrhich  bring  plentiful  corn,  and  fill  the  barns  of  the  owners  with  a dainty  crop 
of  the  fruits  of  Ceres.”  The  Romans  formed  works  of  importance  within  the  Roman 
limits  of  the  parish.  They  had  a camp  in  the  fields  near  the  present  Barnsbury-  ^ec^he re 
park,  and  at  Highbury  there  was  another  station.  The  Roman  Ermin-street  also 
passed  through  the  district,  probably  not  far  from  the  station  at  Highbury; 
w hich  was  occupied  as  a summer  camp  by  the  garrison  of  London.  Until  the 
progress  of  building  around  the  spot  effaced  the  traces,  the  camp  at  Barnsbury 
could  be  clearly  identified ; and  very  recently,  a stone  with  a Roman  inscription 
was  found  in  a field  on  the  side  of  the  Caledonian-road.  In  the  reign  ofj 
Elizabeth,  Goswell-street  wras  a lonely  road  with  hedges  on  each  side,  and 
Islington  church  stood  in  the  distance,  with  only  a few  houses  and  gardens  near 
it.  It  w as  originally  famous  for  its  ducking-ponds,  its  cheesecakes,  and  its1 
custards,  but  even  then  alterations  were  becoming  marked.  Pepys  records  in  Pepys  and 
his  diary,  27th  of  March,  1664,  “ Walked  through  the  Ducking  Pond  Fields,  but'^^°“  in 
they  are  so  altered  since  my  father  used  to  carry  us  to  Islington  to  the  old  time, 
man’s  at  the  King’s  Head,  to  eat  cakes  and  ale,  (his  name  was  Pitts,)  that  I did 
not  know  which  w as  the  Ducking  Pond,  nor  where  I was.”  From  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  Islington  had  acquired  some  little  importance  as  a residence  of  gentry, 
whilst  it  continued  to  be  a sort  of  dairy-farm  to  the  metropolis.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  queen  paid  frequent  visits  to  this  neighbourhood,  w here  some  wealthy 
commoners  dwelt.  In  this  reign  Sir  John  Spencer  resided  at  Canonbury-house, 
and  the  Fowlers  were  another  considerable  family  in  the  parish.  Dudley,  Earlj 
of  Leicester,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  occasionally  in  an  ancient  mansion  in 
the  Low'er-street,  called  Ward’s-place,  which  was  pulled  down  half  a century 
ago.  The  ceiling  of  a back  room,  on  the  first  floor  of  41,  Cross-street,  demo- 
lished in  1854,  to  make  wray  for  a chapel  on  the  site,  had  the  arms  of  England, 
the  initials  E.  R.  (Elizabeth  Regina),  and  the  date,  1595,  in  stucco;  also  the 
initials  T.  I.  F.  (Thomas  and  Jane  Fowler),  with  fleurs-de-lys  and  medallions. 

The  Fowlers  were  lords  of  the  manor  of  Barnsbury.  The  old  Queen’s  Head, 
destroyed  in  1829,  was  a hostelry,  built  in  this  reign ; and  the  old  Pied  Bull  was 
another.  In  1656  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  preventing  the  erection 
of  houses  in  the  suburbs,  as  “ a great  annoyance  and  nuisance  to  the  common- 
wealth ; ” but  Islington  went  on  increasing  notwithstanding.  When  the  great 
fire  of  London  took  place  in  the  year  1666,  the  fields  of  our  northern  suburbs 
afforded  an  asylum  to  multitudes  of  houseless  citizens  ; and  for  their  relief,  it  is 
recorded  that  £18  were  collected  in  the  parish  church  on  the  10th  of  October 
in  that  year.  A month  later,  a further  sum  of  £15  is  recorded  in  the  vestry 
minutes  to  have  been  raised  for  the  relief  of  poor  Protestants  in  Piedmont. 

As  its  local  historians  have  remarked,  Islington  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  seems  to  have  become  one  great  academy.  The  learned 
orientalist,  Samuel  Clarke,  who  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Polyglot  Bible, 
was  a schoolmaster  here  about  the  middle  of  the  century ; and  after  the  Act  of  tury- 
Uniformity  was  passed  in  1662,  some  of  the  ministers  then  ejected  from  the 
Church  of  England  appear  to  have  opened  schools  in  Islington.  For  a time,  the 
ejected  ministers  were  prohibited  from  even  teaching  ; but  eventually  they  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  academies  in  different  places,  and,  perhaps,  in  occa- 
sionally preaching,  as  Nonconformists.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Doolittle,  late  rector 
of  St.  Alphage’s,  London-wall,  had  an  academy  at  Islington  about  the  year  1682, 
and  prepared  several  young  men  for  the  ministry,  among  whom  were  the  pious 
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Matthew  Henry  and  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy.  The  Rev.  Ralph  Button,  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  also  kept  an  academy  here,  where  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  was  one 
of  his  pupils ; and  other  ministers,  who  suffered  under  the  same  act,  resided 
here.  Several,  also,  opened  academies  at  Newington  Green;  and  at  one  of  these, 
kept  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Morton,  late  a rector  in  Cornwall,  “some  scores 
of  young  ministers  were  educated,  as  well  as  many  other  good  scholars.”  Defoe 
was  a pupil  of  Mr.  Morton’s.  He  says  of  his  instructor,  that  he  “ was  a polite 
and  profound  scholar,  and  a master  who  taught  nothing,  either  in  politics  or 
science,  which  was  dangerous  to  monarchical  government,  or  which  was  impro- 
per for  a dilligent  scholar  to  know.”  As  for  Defoe  the  pupil,  he  seems  to  have 
been  originally  intended  for  the  ministry ; indeed,  he  himself  tells  us,  “ It  was 
my  disaster,  first  to  be  set  apart  for,  and  then  to  be  set  apart  from,  the  honour 
of  that  sacred  employ.”  One  more  name  must  be  mentioned,  Robert  Ferguson 
— the  Judas  of  Dryden’s  great  satire — a man  conspicuous  for  the  unprincipled 
part  he  played  as  a politician  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Macaulay  devotes  several  pages  to  him  in  his  “ History  of  England.”  By  birth 
a Scotsman,  he  came  to  England,  and  being  ejected  from  his  living  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  became  master  of  an  academy  at  Islington,  which  the  Dissenters  had 
set  up  as  a rival  to  the  schools  of  Westminster  and  the  Charter-house.  At 
length  he  turned  his  attention  to  politics — was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Rye-house 
plot — was  the  shameless  adviser  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  his  rebellion — and 
was  deservedly  discarded  by  the  sagacious  Prince  of  Orange.  His  end,  no 
doubt,  was  miserable.  The  rural  state  of  Islington  about  1735,  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  a reference  to  the  existing  plan  of  the  parish.  Glancing  northward 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Angel  Inn,  the  eye  observes  dwelling-houses  marked 
along  the  line  of  the  Upper-street,  as  far  as  Well’s-row,  where  the  fields  of 
Highbury  begin.  Canonbury-house  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  agreeable  tract 
of  country.  The  map  depicts  a few  houses  at  Kingsland,  at  Newington-green, 
and  at  Holloway ; but  in  general  the  parish  was  a pastoral  district,  supplying 
from  its  3,000  fertile  acres  a very  large  amount  of  dairy  produce.  The  original 
parish  church  was  a small  structure  with  a tower,  built  of  a rough  kind  of 
masonry,  called  boulder,  in  the  old  English  style  of  architecture.  Flints,  pebbles, 
and  chalk,  strongly  cemented  together,  formed  its  walls,  and  the  roof  was 
covered  with  tiles.  In  length  it  was  92,  and  in  breadth  54  feet;  whilst  the 
extreme  height  of  the  centre  compartment  of  the  church  was  only  28  feet.  The 
building  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  from  whom  it  derived  its  appel- 
lation. An  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  designated  “Our  Lady  of  Islington,” 
was,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  kept  in  the  church,  and  held  in  very  high  vene- 
ration ; but  at  that  memorable  event  it  shared  the  common  fate  of  similar 
images,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  attached  tower,  which  was  seventy-four 
feet  in  height,  and  about  eighteen  feet  square,  stood  to  the  north-west  of  the 
church  building.  It  contained  a set  of  six  bells.  The  western  frontage  was 
ornamented  with  an  antique  clock.  A sun-dial  projected  from  the  northern  side 
near  to  the  top.  Beneath  it  was  the  date  1708,  and  the  motto  “Dura  spectas, 
fugit  Hora.”  There  was  another,  smaller  sun-dial,  near  the  top  of  the  tower, 
on  the  western  side.  An  old  school-house  partially  obscured  the  western  frontage 
of  the  church,  from  its  very  close  proximity.  Two  wooden  figures,  representing 
juveniles  of  either  sex,  occupied  recesses  on  opposite  sides,  in  the  front  of  this 
house.  Beneath  the  academy,  the  porch  of  the  church  was  situated,  and  adjoin- 
ing it  was  a rather  spacious  apartment,  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  lumber. 
The  exact  date  of  the  erection  of  this  building  is  not  determined;  nor  can  it  be 
ascertained  whether  this  was  the  first  church  built  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Islington ; although  sufficient  evidence  is  adducible  to  warrant  such  a supposi- 
tion. Mr.  Hatton,  an  eminent  surveyor,  who,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
since,  wrote  a work,  entitled  “ The  New  View  of  London,”  upon  making  an  actual 
survey  of  the  building,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  “ as  near  as  could  be  conjec- 
tured, from  the  order  and  materials,  at  that  period  (1708)  it  had  stood  for  two 
hundred  years,  at  least.”  Upon  the  demolition  of  the  ancient  edifice,  1751,  the 
date  1483  was  discovered  at.  the  south-east  corner  of  the  steeple,  but  was  not 
observable  till  the  western  gallery  had  been  taken  down.  This,  there  is  little 
doubt,  was  the  period  of  its  erection.  Mr.  Hatton’s  opinion,  by  this  discovery, 
received  a strong  confirmation,  and  thus  we  may  conclude,  that  the  building  was 
in  existence  for  the  term  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years.  The  church 
was  examined  by  three  appointed  surveyors,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1751, 
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who  unanimously  agreed  that  in  consequence  of  the  dilapidated  condition  it  was  Islington 
then  in,  the  lives  of  the  congregation  would  be  endangered  by  assembling  therein 
in  future  ; that  it  could  not  be  repaired  substantially  ; that  the  expense  of  its 
temporary  reparation  would  be  very  great,  and  that,  even  then,  it  was  not  of 
sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  parishioners. 
Application  to  Parliament  was  immediately  made,  by  the  vestry,  for  an  act  to 
enable  them  to  pull  down  and  re-erect  the  church.  This  act,  soon  afterwards, 
was  passed,  and  the  several  trustees  named  therein  were  empowered  to  obtain 
a loan  of  money  adequate  to  that  purpose,  by  means  of  annuities  on  lives; 
such  annuities  being  paid  by  a rate  or  assessment  made  on  the  landlords  and 
householders  of  the  parish,  the  landlord  having  to  pay  tw'o-thirds  of  such  rate, 
while  the  remainder  was  furnished  by  the  tenant.  “ This  mode  of  raising  money 
to  re-build  the  church  of  St.  Mary,”  remarks  Mr.  Nelson,  “ proved  to  be  very 
easy  and  beneficial  to  the  parish,  several  of  the  annuitants  having  died  after 
receiving  one  year’s  interest  only.  The  survivor  died  in  1785.”  Ofte  of  the 
oldest  of  the  monuments  in  the  old  church,  was  that  to  “ Thomas  Gore,  par- 
sonne  of  Iseldon  and  Westhame,”  who  died  in  1499.  Various  members  of  the 
Fowler  family,  of  Islington,  were  enumerated  on  a brass  plate  in  the  church ; 
and  another  considerable  person  commemorated  by  a monument,  was  Dame 
Alice  Ow  en,  whose  third  husband  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  Alice  Owen  “ lived  religiously  to  God,  suffi 
ciently  for  nature,  but  not  for  her  children  and  friends.”  Her  name  still  survives 
as  the  foundress  of  the  almshouses  and  school  at  the  top  of  the  Goswell-road, 
not  far  from  the  parish  boundaries.  In  the  present  parish  church  a few  of  the 
monuments  of  the  old  one  are  yet  preserved.  The  existing  building  was 
designed  by  Launcelot  Do wf biggin ; the  first  stone  was  laid,  Aug.  28th,  1751, 
and  the  church  wras  opened  May  26th,  1754.  In  the  churchyard  are  buried, 

Osborne  the  bookseller,  died  1767,  whom  Johnson  is  said  to  have  knocked 
down  ; Richard  Earlom  the  engraver,  died  1822;  and  John  Nichols  the  editor  ol 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  died  1826.  The  Fourteen-acres  or  Stone-field  estate, 
given  to  the  church  by  Richard  Cloudesley  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  wras  situ- 
ated on  the  western  side  of  what  was  formerly  called  the  Back,  now  the  Liver- 
pool-road,  and  contained,  according  to  a survey  kept  in  the  vestry-room  of  the 
church,  sixteen  acres,  two  roods,  seventeen  perches.  These  premises,  though 
appropriated  by  the  testator  to  superstitious  uses,  escaped  being  seized  by  the 
crown  at  the  dissolution  of  chantries,  1st  Edward  VI.,  by  reason,  it  is  supposed, 
that  a portion  of  the  produce  was  bequeathed  to  the  “poor  people,”  or  perhaps 
from  motives  of  respect  to  the  feoffees  or  the  executors  of  the  testator,  who 
were  individuals  of  the  highest  society  and  closely  connected  with  the  parish,  par- 
ticularly Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  who,  in  the  preceding  reign,  possessed  great  interest 
at  court.  The  tradition  respecting  the  “ laying  of  Cloudesley’s  spirit  ” is  wrorth 
preserving : “ After  all  the  provisions  made  by  Cloudesley  for  the  pardon  of  his 
sins  and  the  repose  of  his  soul,  it  would  seem  (at  least  if  we  may  give  credit 
to  the  testimony  of  an  ancient  writer)  that  his  spirit  was  not  to  be  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  monkish  strains  so  carefully  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
author  alluded  to,  after  speaking  of  earthquakes  and  other  similar  phenomena 
of  nature,  proceeds  : — ‘ And  to  the  same  heavings  or  tremblements  de  terre , it  is 
sayde,  yt  in  a certaine  fielde  neare  unto  ye  parish  church  of  Islingtoun,  in  like 
manner,  did  take  place  a wondrous  commotion  in  various  partes,  ye  earthe 
swellinge,  and  turninge  uppe  every  side  towards  ye  midst  of  ye  sayde  fielde,  and 
by  tradycion  of  this,  it  is  observed,  yt  one  Richard  De  Clowesley  lay  buryed  in 
or  neare  yt  place,  and  yt  his  bodie  being  restless,  on  ye  score  of  some  sinne  by 
him  peradventure  committed,  did  shewe  or  seeme  to  signifye  yt  religious  obser- 
uance  should  there  take  place,  to  quiet  his  departed  spirit;  whereupon  certaine 
exorcisers,  if  we  may  so  terme  ym,  did,  at  dede  of  night,  nothing  lothe,  using 
divers  diuine  exercises  at  torche  light,  set  at  rest  ye  unrulie  spirit  of  ye  sade 
Clowesley,  and  ye  earthe  did  returne  aneare  to  its  pristine  shape,  neuer  more 
commotion  procedeing  therefrom  to  this  day ; and  this  1 know  of  a verie  cer- 
taintie.’  ” Another  tradition,  no  doubt  founding  its  origin  on  the  preceding  one, 
apparently  of  a much  later  date,  furnishes  an  account  of  Cloudesley’s  charitable- 
ness of  disposition,  and  is  evidently  intended  to  serve  as  a contradiction  to  the 
former  narrative,  as  to  his  spirit  being  troubled,  in  consequence  of  some  sin  he 
might  have  committed.  The  latter  assigns  his  uneasiness,  as  owing  to  the  fear 
he  entertained  of  the  well-being  of  an  old  bed-ridden  female,  of  the  most  eccen- 
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trie  religious  habits,  and  abstemious  mode  of  living;  with  whom  Cloudesley  was 
acquainted,  and  whom  he  had  materially  assisted  in  pecuniary  matters  during 
his  lifetime.  Just  prior  to  his  decease,  however,  the  tradition  relates  that  a 
religious  difference  of  opinion  sprung  up  between  them ; Cloudesley  nourishing 
a trifling  animosity  against  her  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  making  no  pro- 
vision for  her  in  his  “ last  will  and  testament.”  It  is  then  suggested  by  the 
writer,  that  in  all  probability,  Cloudesley,  after  his  demise,  was  troubled  in  his 
“ spirit  ” concerning  her,  and  that  this,  and  not  his  sins,  was  the  cause  of  his 
reappearance  from  his  tomb,  and  also  the  reason  of  the  earthquake.  This 
tale  is  followed  by  remarks,  in  which  the  writer  describes  the  “ said  Cloudesley  ” 
as  a man  of  considerable  “ hospitalitie,”  whose  hand  was  ever  ready  to  relieve, 
and  whose  heart  ever  prompted  the  hand  to  do  so.  No  necessitous  persons  were 
disregarded  by  him  when  their  wants  became  known.  And  more  especially 
towards, the  church  his  liberality  was  remarkable,  and  in  works  of  “holie 
charity” — no  doubt  relating  to  bequeath  als  to  some  of  the  religious  institutions 
— “ he  was  the  pattern  of  his  age.”  The  church  and  chapel  extension,  that  has 
been  so  pre-eminent  in  this  parish,  must  now  be  noticed.  Near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  a number  of  inhabitants  opened  a place  of  worship  in  Highbury- 
grove,  which  eventually  (1806)  was  superseded  by  the  erection  of  Union  Chapel. 
In  the  year  1804,  the  Holloway  Independent  Chapel  was  first  built.  This  chapel 
was,  in  1851,  abandoned  for  the  handsome  and  church-like  pile,  of  the  style  ot 
Edward  III.’s  reign,  that  adorns  the  junction  of  the  Camden-road  with  the  Hol- 
loway-road ; and  the  old  building  in  Holloway-place  is  now  in  connection  with 
the  Established  church  of  Scotland.  Nothing  was  done  to  extend  the  church 
accommodation  in  Islington  until  the  year  1814,  when  the  enormous  mass  of 
brickwork  called  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  with  its  pleasing  interior,  was  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  cost  the  parish  upwards  of  £30,000.  In  the 
years  1828  and  1829,  the  three  churches  of  St.  John,  Upper  Holloway,  of  St. 
Paul,  Ball’s-pond,  and  Trinity,  Cloudesley-square,  were  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Barry,  since  well  known  as  the  architect  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster.  To- 
wards the  cost  of  these  the  parish  voted  £12,000,  and  the  commissioners  for 
building  churches  supplied  the  remainder,  £23,000.  In  the  year  1835,  St.  Peter’s, 
River-lane,  was  built  at  a cost  of  £3,400.  In  1826,  Maberly  Independent  chapel 
was  raised,  at  Ball’s-pond;  in  the  following  year,  a Wesleyan  chapel  in  the 
Liverpool-road ; and  in  1 834,  the  building  on  River-terrace,  now  in  connection 
with  the  free  church  of  Scotland.  In  this  latter  year,  also,  a chapel  was  built  in 
Duncan-street  for  the  “ Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.”  Barnsbury  Independent 
chapel  was  built  in  the  year  1835.  In  1838  and  1839,  another  great  addition 
was  made  to  the  church  accommodation  in  Islington,  by  the  erection  of  St. 
James’s,  Lower  Holloway;  All  Saints’,  Caledonian-road ; and  St.  Stephen’s, 
Canonbury.  These  cost  £13,000,  towards  which  £3,500  were  given  from  the 
Metropolis  Churches  Fund,  and  the  remainder  was  raised  by  subscription  among 
the  inhabitants.  In  1843,  St.  Peter’s  church,  River-lane,  was*  enlarged  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  £3,000.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  opened  a 
chapel  in  Charlotte-street,  Caledonian-road,  in  the  year  1842.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  of  St.  John,  in  Duncan-terrace,  was  consecrated  with  all  the 
pomp  of  the  Romish  ritual,  on  June  26, 1843  ; two  priests  having  come  to  reside 
in  the  parish,  for  the  first  time,  four  years  previously.  Christ  church,  Highbury, 
rose  beautifully  on  a commanding  eminence,  in  the  year  1848.  The  cost  of  its 
erection  was  £7,460.  St.  Matthew’s,  Lower-road,  was  completed  in  May,  1851,  at 
an  expense  of  £4,500.  In  1854,  St.  Andrew’s  church,  in  Thornhill-square,  was 
consecrated;  and  in  Tollington-park,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish,  St. 
Mark’s  church  has  been  erected.  The  outlay  upon  St.  Andrew’s  is  stated  at 
about  £7,200.  St.  James’s  church  has  been  more  than  once  enlarged  since  its 
consecration  in  1838.  All  Saints’  and  St.  Stephen’s  have  also  been  made  more 
commodious.  Nonconformists,  too,  have  done  much  of  late  years  to  improve 
their  buildings,  and  to  extend  their  accommodation.  Chapels  have  been  enlarged 
and  new  ones  built.  A new  Baptist  chapel  was  built  in  1855,  in  Cross-street ; 
a new  Independent  chapel  presents  its  Grecian  front  to  the  Caledonian-road ; 
there  are  two  new  chapels  in  Wilton-square,  New  North-road;  and  the  Wes- 
ley ans  have  relieved  the  dulness  of  the  Liverpool-road  by  the  erection  of  a 
stately  pile,  opposite  Cloudesley-terrace,  on  the  site  of  a former  chapel.  The 
first  stone  of  a new  Independent  chapel  in  the  OfFord-road  was  laid  August, 
1856.  The  public  buildings  of  Islington  are  chiefly  for  educational  purposes. 
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The  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1833,  and  its  Islington. 
present  building,  in  Wellington-street,  was  completed  in  1838,  at  a cost  of 
£3,000.  The  Church  Missionary  college,  in  Barnsbury-place,  built  in  1824, 
was  the  first  collegiate  institution  established  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  training  of  missionary  students.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  purchased  here,  for  £2,180,  the  house  and  grounds  formerly  occupied  by 
a Mr.  Sabine ; and  by  means  of  a special  subscription,  buildings  were  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  the  college,  adjoining  the  old  family  residence,  which  latter 
was  appropriated  to  the  principal  of  the  institution.  The  number  of  students 
is  about  thirty.  The  Missionaries’  Children’s  Home,  in  Highbury-grove,  was 
opened  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1853.  The  whole  cost  of  the  structure,  and 
of  the  furniture,  including  £3,000  for  the  site,  amounted  to  about  £20,000 ; 
three-fourths  of  this  sum  being  provided  for  by  the  jubilee  fund  of  the  society, 
and  a legacy  bequeathed  by  Miss  Cook,  of  Cheltenham.  In  Highbury-park  is 
the  Church  of  England  Metropolitan  Training  Institution,  founded  in  1849.  Its 
design  is,  to  provide  “ godly  and  faithful  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  to 
go  forth  in  the  simplicity  of  those  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  desirous  to 
instruct  in  the  truth  the  people  committed  to  their  charge.”  The  buildings 
originally  belonged  to  the  independent  denomination  of  Nonconformists,  and 
served  as  a college  for  training  students  for  the  ministry.  They  were  pur- 
chased by  a society  for  their  present  object,  and  then  underwent  considerable 
alterations  and  additions  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  design.  The  income  of  the 
society  is  about  £3,000.  The  number  of  students  has  been  steadily  progressive, 
and  attached  to  the  college  is  a model  school  of  175  boys.  In  Barnsbury-street 
is  the  Proprietary-school,  built  in  the  year  1830,  at  the  cost  of  £2,000.  It  is  a 
neat  brick  building,  presenting  in  its  arrangement  no  features  that  call  for  par- 
ticular description.  The  Royal  Caledonian  Asylum,  in  Copenhagen-fields,  sup-  Caledonian 
ports  and  educates  more  than  a hundred  children  of  “ soldiers,  sailors,  andasylum 
marines,  natives  of  Scotland,  who  have  died,  or  been  disabled,  in  the  service  of| 
their  country,  and  of  indigent  Scotch  parents  resident  in  London,  not  entitled 
to  parochial  relief.”  The  asylum,  including  the  site,  cost  £10,000;  and  is  built 
of  Suffolk  brick,  ornamented  with  freestone.  A Grecian  portico  is  surmounted 
with  a full-length  figure  of  St.  Andrew  bearing  his  cross.  The  establishment 
was  removed  to  this  new  asylum  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatton-garden  in 
1828.  Islington  possesses  two  noble  institutions  for  the  cure  of  bodily  disease. 

When  the  Great  Northern  railway  company  brought  their  line  to  King’s-cross, 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  Fever-hospital  and  the  Small-pox-hospital 
from  that  locality  to  other  sites,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  spacious  terminus 
at  King’s-cross.  The  two  establishments  were  brought  into  the  parish  of  Isling- 
ton in  the  year  1850.  The  Fever-hospital  has  been  in  operation  upwards  of 
half  a century,  and  has  for  its  objects  the  prevention  and  cure  of  contagious 
fever  in  the  metropolis.  Its  income  varies  from  £2,000  to  £3,000  per  annum. 

The  building,  in  the  Liverpool-road,  is  a capacious  structure  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  The  Small-pox  and  Vaccination  hospital 
occupies  an  elevated  and  conspicuous  position  on  the  slope  of  Highgate-hill. 

It  was  erected  at  a cost  of  about  £20,000,  and  accommodation  is  provided  for 
seventy  patients.  The  charity  has  been  established  upwards  of  a century.  Its 
income  is  about  £1,400.  Two  huge  prisons  have  been  built  in  the  parish  of 
Islington.  The  Government  Model  Prison,  in  the  Caledonian-road,  was  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1842,  with  a view  to  carry  out  the  “separate  ” system  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  It  cost  £85,000,  and  extends  over  an  area  of  six  acres 
and  three  quarters.  The  cells  are  520  in  number.  The  prison  is  intended  for 
adults  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five,  and  is  a place  of  instruction 
and  probation.  The  City  Prison,  in  Park-road,  Holloway,  is  also  conducted  on 
the  separate  system,  with  more  considerable  modifications  than  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Model  prison.  The  building,  in  1854,  cost  £92,650,  and  the  entire 
site  occupies  ten  acres.  The  castellated  gothic  front,  copied  from  Warwick 
castle,  forms  a more  cheerful  feature  than  is  generally  to  be  found  attached  to 
penal  structures.  This  prison  belongs  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  aud  con- 
tains 436  separate  cells  with  fourteen  work-rooms.  The  charitable  institutions 
are  numerous  and  interesting.  Whittington  college,  in  the  Archway-road,  High- 
gate-hill, is  a magnificent  foundation,  and  a very  picturesque  structure.  The 
charity  being  possessed  of  considerable  property,  the  Mercers’  company,  who 
are  the  trustees,  erected  the  present  buildings,  in  lieu  of  the  old  almshouses  in 
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the  city,  between  the  years  1820  and  1824.  They  were  completed  at  an  expense 
of  nearly  £20,000,  and  comprise  twenty-eight  dwellings,  with  houses  for  the 
chaplain  and  the  matron.  The  payments  are  liberal,  and  out-pensioners  also 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  well-endowed  hospital.  The  school  and  almshouses 
of  Dame  Alice  Owen,  though  situated  within  the  bounds  of  Clerkenwrell  parish, 
have  always  been  regarded  as  in  the  village  of  Islington,  and  the  foundress 
was  buried  in  the  old  parish  church.  In  the  schoolroom  is  still  preserved 
part  of  Lady  Owen’s  monument,  originally  erected  in  the  church;  while 
one  of  the  master’s  apartments  contains  a well-executed  portrait  of.  Lady 
Owen  copied  from  the  original  painting  in  Brewers’-liall.  The  almshouses 
were  rebuilt  in  a very  handsome  Elizabethan  style  in  1848.  Alice  Owen 
was  born  at  Islington  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Her  first  husband 
was  Henry  Robinson,  citizen  and  brewer,  of  London ; her  second  husband 
was  William  Elkin,  of  London,  alderman ; her  third  and  last  husband  was  Sir 
Thomas  Owen,  one  of  her  majesty  Queen  Elizabeth’s  justices  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas;  lived  and  died  in  Bassishaw,  made  her  will  the  10th  day  of  June, 
1613 ; died  the  26th  of  November,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  and  was  buried 
1613,  in  the  east  corner  of  St.  Mary  Islington  church.  The  tradition  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  gave  rise  to  the  foundation  of  the  almshouses  has  been  thus 
told: — “In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  it  was  an  exercise  for  archers  to  shoot 
with  their  bows  and  arrows  at  butts : this  part  of  Islington,  at  that  time,  being 
all  open  fields  and  pasture  land ; and  on  the  same  spot  of  ground  where  the 
school  now  stands,  was  a woman  milking  a cow.  The  Lady  Owen,  then  a maiden 
gentlewoman,  walking  by  with  her  maid-servant,  observed  the  woman  a-milking, 
and  had  a mind  to  try  the  cow’s  paps,  whether  she  could  milk,  which  she  did ; 
and,  at  her  withdrawing  from  the  cow,  an  arrow  was  shot  through  the  crown  of 
her  hat  (at  which  time  high-crowned  hats  were  in  fashion),  which  so  startled  her, 
that  she  then  declared,  if  she  should  live  to  be  a lady,  she  would  erect  something 
on  that  very  spot  of  ground  in  commemoration  of  the  great  mercy  shown  by  the 
Almighty  in  that  astonishing  deliverance.  This  passed  on  till  she  became  a 
widow'  lady : her  servant  at  the  time  this  accident  happened  being  still  living 
with  her  lady,  reminded  her  lady  of  her  former  words.  Her  answer  was  she 
remembered  the  affair,  and  would  fulfil  her  promise.  Upon  which  she  purchased 
the  land  from  the  Welsh  Harp  to  the  Turk’s  Head,  Islington-road,  and  built 
thereon,  as  appears,  with  the  arrows  fixed  on  the  top.”  In  Queen’s-head-row 
are  some  old-fashioned  almshouses,  founded  in  1640,  by  John  Heath,  for  ten 
decayed  members  of  the  company  of  Clothworkers ; and  another  set  of  alms- 
houses, founded  and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Jane  Davis,  in  1794;  and  in  Frog-lane 
are  six  almshouses  for  widows,  originally  founded  at  Whitefriars,  by  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Kent,  in  1538,  but  subsequently  removed  to  this  place.  The  local 
charities  are  very  numerous,  and  more  than  £15,000  are  annually  distributed 
through  their  medium.  On  Wednesday,  June  13th,  1855,  was  opened  the  new 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  removed  from  Smithfield  to  Copenhagen-fields, 
where  a site  of  twenty-two  acres  has  been  adapted  to  all  the  requirements  of 
graziers,  butchers,  salesmen,  and  drovers.  The  new  market  is  so  situated  on 
the  line  of  the  North  London  railway  as  to  bring  it  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Great  Northern,  the  London  and  North-Western,  the  Great  Western, 
the  Eastern  Counties,  and  other  railways,  by  which  the  produce  from  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  counties  can  be  delivered  into  the  market  without  the  dangers 
and  annoyances  attendant  on  the  driving  the  animals  through  the  streets, 
whilst  they  will  be  in  a much  better  condition  both  for  the  butcher  and  the  con- 
sumer. The  new  market  is  an  equal-sided  rectangle,  having  a fall  from  the 
west  corner  towards  the  south,  east,  and  north  corners,  the  whole  area  being 
about  fifteen  acres  and  a quarter,  though  the  corporation  of  the  city  purchased 
seventy-five  acres,  paying  for  it  an  average  price  of  £800  per  acre.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  34,980  sheep,  in  1,749  pens  (with  a reserved  space  for 
considerable  extension),  and  13,232  feet  of  rail  for  the  tying  of  6,616  bullocks — 
two  feet  are  allowed  to  each  bullock,  so  as  to  show  them  wrell  to  the  purchasers, 
without  their  being  enabled  to  lie  down..  The  pig  and  calf  markets  are  placed 
on  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle,  affording  accommodation  for  1,425  calves  and 
900  pigs,  and  raised  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  pigs  and  calves  walking  from 
the  level  of  their  respective  standings  into  the  carts.  Roofs,  supported  on  iron 
columns,  and  projecting  so  as  to  shelter  the  carts  which  may  be  standing  in  the 
road  passing  from  north  to  south,  are  placed  in  this  portion  of  the  market.  To 
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the  west  lairage  is  provided  for  8,160  sheep,  on  an  area  of  six  acres  three  perches 
rather  more  than  half  of  which  is  covered.  Water  and  racks  for  hay  are  placed 
in  each  lair.  South  of  the  market  lairage  is  provided  for  3,000  bullocks,  on  an 
area  of  eight  acres  eleven  perches,  provision  being  made  for  a supply  of  water 
and  hay  to  eacli  bullock.  At  the  north  and  south  end  of  these  lairs  four  depots 
for  hay  are  provided.  East  of  these  lairs  some  private  slaughter-houses  are  built, 
and  on  the  wrest  side  two  public  slaughter-houses,  in  which  600  bullocks  can  be 
killed  weekly.  South  of  the  public  slaughter-houses  a meat-market  is  con 
structed.  Ample  space  has  been  provided  for  the  future  extension  of  the  public 
and  private  slaughter-houses.  Water-posts  are  fixed  about  twenty-seven  yards 
apart,  and  by  means  of  a leather  hose  and  jet  afford  facilities  for  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  market  and  lairs.  In  the  centre  of  the  market  is  a clock-tower 
150  feet  high,  surrounded  by  banking-houses,  railway-offices,  an  electric  tele 
graph-station,  and  other  conveniences  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  market 
on  the  most  approved  principles.  On  the  north  side  of  the  New-road  stands  a 
cattle-station  in  connection  with  the  North  London  railway,  whilst  on  the  oppo- 
site side  the  Great  Northern  railway  has  its  terminus.  Just  above  this  is  the 
new  hide  and  skin  market.  The  whole  cost  of  the  market,  wrhich  was  erected 
by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Jay,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bunning,  the  architect,  is 
estimated  at  about  £300,000 — the  roads  and  paving  alone  having  cost  about 
£60,000.  In  July,  1854,  was  opened  the  extramural  cemetery  for  the  parish.  It 
is  situated  at  Finchley,  thirty  acres  being  purchased  by  the  burial  board  of  St 
Mary  Islington,  at  a cost  of  £300  per  acre.  The  literary  associations  connected 
with  Islington  are  numerous  and  interesting.  In  a large  room  in  the  first  floor 
of  the  Old  Parr’s  Head,  John  Henderson,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  is  said  to 
have  made  his  first-  essay  in  acting.  In  Corporation-row,  Mrs.  Cowley,  the  dra- 
matic authoress,  was  living  when  she  wrote  “The  Belle’s  Stratagem.”  Collins, 
the  poet,  resided  some  time  in  its  precincts.  Colley  Cibber  died  in  a house  next 
to  the  Castle  tavern.  Oliver  Goldsmith  lived  at  Canonbury-house  ( See  “ Canon 
bury  ”).  Alexander  Cruden,  author  of  the  “ Concordance,”  died  in  Camden- 
passage,  1770,  and  wras  found  dead  on  his  knees,  in  the  posture  of  prayer.  John 
Nichols,  the  antiquary,  had  a house  in  Highbury-place  : and  Charles  Lamb  lived 
in  Colebrook-row,  in  what  he  calls  “a  detached  whitish  house  close  to  the  New 
river  end  of  Colebrook-terrace,  the  left  hand  coming  from  Sadler’s  Wells.”  The 
house  still  remains,  though  it  has  been  a little  modernised.  Goldsmith  is 
remarkable  for  the  frequent  mention  made  of  Islington  in  his  writings.  It 
appears,  indeed,  he  was  very  partial  to  this  village,  where  he  spent  much  of  his 
time,  and  where,  at  one  period,  he  occupied  apartments.  It  was  occasionally 
his  custom  to  enjoy  what  he  termed  a “ shoe-maker’s  holiday,”  which  was  a day 
of  great  festivity  with  the  bard,  and  was  spent  in  the  following  maimer : — Three 
or  four  of  his  intimate  friends  rendezvoused  at  his  chambers  to  breakfast,  about 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning;  at  eleven  they  proceeded,  by  the  City-road  and 
through  the  fields,  to  Highbury -barn  to  dinner ; about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening 
they  adjourned  to  White  Conduit-house  to  drink  tea ; and  concluded  the  evening 
by  supping  at  the  Grecian  or  Temple  Exchange  coffee  houses,  or  at  the  Globe  in 
Fleet-street.  There  was  a very  good  ordinary  of  tw'o  dishes  and  pastry  kept  at 
Highbury-barn  at  this  time  (about  eighty  years  ago)  at  lOd.  a head,  including  a 
penny  for  the  waiter;  and  the  company  were  generally  literary  characters,  a few 
Templars,  and  some  citizens  who  had  left  off  trade.  The  whole  expenses  of  this 
day’s  fete  seldom  exceeded  a crown,  and  oftener  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.;  for  which 
the  party  obtained  good  air  and  exercise,  good  living,  the  example  of  simple 
manners,  and  good  conversation.  White  Conduit-house  was  demolished  in  1849, 
and  some  streets  and  a smaller  tavern  were  erected  on  its  grounds. 

* ISLIP  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevated  spot  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Ray,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Charwell,  and  over  the  former  of  these 
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217 

37S 

Isseils,  St 

Tenbv  

.31 

Whitland 9s 

S.  Wales  

268 

3830 

1784 

Issey,  St 

Cornwall  

Padstow  .... 

.31 

Plymouth  ...43s 

S.  Devon  

2904 

4865 

794 

Isygarreg  

Montgomery 

Machynlleth 

...1 

Shrewsbury.. .51 

Shrews.  & Bmgm.... 

206 

415 

Itchen-Stoke  

.24 

Winchester  ...6 

L.  & S.  W 

74,4 

2921 

348 

Itchenor,  West ... 

...pa 

Sussex  

Chichester ... 

...6 

Bosham  4 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

86f 

782 

254 

Itchin  Abbas 

Hants  

Alresford 

.31 

Winchester  ...5 

L.  & S.  W 

7l| 

2100 

256 

Itchingfield 

Sussex  

Slinfold 

,.24 

Horsham 3s 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

41f 

2470 

371 

ltehingswell,  or 

Ecchinswell  ... 

Hants  

Kingsclere... 

...2 

Thatcham  ...54 

Gt.  Western  

544 

2319 

494 

Itchington  

ham 

Gloucester  ... 

Thornbury 

...3 

Charfield  5? 

Midland  

1204 

120 

Itchington, 
Bishop’s  

Warwick  

Southam  , 

.34 

Harbury 2 

Gt.  Western  

10H 

540 

Itchington,  Long 

...pa 

Warwick 

Southam  

.21 

Mar  ton  2 

L.  & N.  W 

984 

4510 

1216 

Itchington,  Old .. 

....to 

Warwick  

FnnvComntn3£ 

Harbury  2f 

Gt.  Western  

3024 

Itonfield  

Cumberland 

Penrith  

.10 

Calthwaite 1 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2914 

2940 

236 

Itteringliam  

Norfolk  

Aylsham 

44 

Norwich 16f 

E.  Union  

1304 

1442 

329 

Itton 

Monmouth  ... 

Chepstow 

...3 

Chepstow  3 

S.  Wales  

1444 

1738 

200 

Ive,  St.*  

pa 

Cornwall  ... 

Liskeard 

4 

Plymouth  ...145 

S.  Devon  

2614 

5780 

1013 

Ivegill,  or  High- 

head  

Cumberland 

Carlisle  

...9 

South waite  ...25 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2954 

... 

154 

Ivert 

...na 

Bucks  

Uxbridge 

.24 

West  Draytn  If 

Gt.  Western  

14f 

6149 

1985 

Ives,  St.J bo  & m.t 

Cornwall  

Penzance  

•7f 

St.  Ives  Rd.  ...35 

W.  Cornwall  

73f 

1876 

6525 

ISLIP. 


Church  and 
font  of 
Edward  the 
Confessor. 


surnamed  the  Confessor,  was  born  here.  A building  long  used  as  a barn,  but 
supposed  to  have  been  a chapel  connected  with  the  palace,  was  taken  down  in 
1780.  The  manor  of  Islip  was  given  by  the  Confessor  to  the  abbots  and  monks 
of  Westminster;  and  in  the  manor-house  Isabel  of  France  resided  for  a short 
time  in  1326,  while  concerting  measures  for  the  dethronement  of  her  husband, 
Edward  II.  In  1644  and  1645  this  village  and  its  vicinity  were  the  scenes  of 
repeated  skirmishes  between  the  troops  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  Islip 
church,  built  about  1450,  underwent  a complete  restoration  in  November,  1854. 
The  ancient  font  in  which  Edward  the  Confessor  was  baptised  was  sold  about 
the  same  time,  and  Mr.  Turner,  of  Bicester,  became  the  purchaser. 


Curious  hill 


* I'VE  (St.).  The  name  of  this  parish,  though  thus  spelled,  is  always  pro- 
nounced St.  Eve.  The  church  is  a handsome  stone  structure,  built  partly  in  the 
perpendicular  and  partly  in  the  decorated  style.  It  underwent  a complete  resto- 
ration in  1846.  There  is  a curiously  isolated  hill  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
parish,  nearly  encompassed  by  the  river  Lynher.  On  its  summit  is  an  ancient 
British  encampment,  called  Cadson  Bury.  Some  lead-mines  have  been  recently 
worked  here  to  great  advantage. 


Fair,  Thurs.  aft.  April  8,  cattle. 


f IVER.  A market  to  be  held  here  was  granted  to  Lord  Neville  in  1351,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor  in  1461,  together  with  two  fairs. 
The  market  has  long  been  disused.  The  church  is  a plain  structure,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter.  The  river  Colne  runs  through  the  parish,  to  the  eastward  of  which 
Celebrities  passes  the  Grand  Junction  canal.  At  Thorney  resided  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  at 
resident  Rycots  Queen  Elizabeth  ; the  latter  is  now  a farm-house  surrounded  by  a moat, 

here.  At  RichingS  js  a house  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset, 

and  the  resort  of  Pope  and  the  wits  of  his  age.  An  adjoining  walk  is  yet  known 
by  the  name  of  Pope’s-walk. 


Extension 
of  harbour 
and  new 
pier. 


X IVES  (St.)  It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  Iva,  a woman  of  great  sanctity,  who  came  from  Ireland,  about  the  year 
460.  It  is  situated  at  the  north-east  of  the  fine  bay  of  St.  Ives,  in  the  Bristol 
channel,  and  bounded  by  rocks  of  black  killas.  Previously  to  the  year  1816, 
the  harbour  was  greatly  incommoded  by  immense  shoals  of  sand  driven  upon 
the  coast  by  the  north-west  winds ; the  pier  was  then  extended,  and  a break- 
water constructed  for  its  protection ; it  will  now  afford,  at  spring  tides,  accom- 
modation for  200  large  vessels.  St.  Ives  was  formerly  called  Pendennis  or  Pen- 
dunes,  signifying  the  head  or  fortress.  It  was  first  incorporated  by  Charles  I., 
and  the  charter  was  confirmed  by  James  II.  The  corporation  now  consists  of 
a mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  The  principal  support  of  the 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  the  pilchard  fishery.  A new  pier  has  lately  been 
erected  with  a lighthouse  at  the  extremity.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and 
the  streets  are  very  narrow ; but  the  church,  which  is  a chapel  of  ease  to  Lelant, 
is  a rather  handsome  and  capacious  structure  with  some  interesting  monuments. 
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Ives,  St.* m.t  & pa 

Ivestone  to 

Ivinghoet  ...m.t  & pa 
Ivingtou,  St. 

John  to  & chap 

Huntingdon 

Durham  

Bucks  

Hereford 

Huntingdon  ...5 

Durham  10 

Tring 3f 

Leominster  ...2\ 

St.  Ives 

Cold  Rowley  3| 
Cheddington...2 

Leominster  ...25 

E.  Counties 

Stockton  & Redcar 
L.  & N.  W 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

63i 

268i 

38| 

159| 

2330 

1925 

5260 

3572 

2500 

2024 

792 

The  first  charter  was  obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Francis  Basset 
who  presented  a silver  cup  to  the  corporation  with  this  inscription  : — 

If  any  discord  should  arise, 

Within  the  borough,  of  St.  Ives, 

’Tis  my  desire  this  cup  of  love 
An  instrument  of  peace  may  prove. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  town  is  a seat  called  Tregony  castle,  and  about  a 
mile  farther,  on  the  summit  of  a lofty  hill,  a pyramid,  which  was  erected 
John  Knoll,  esq.,  an  eccentric  individual,  who  died  in  1811,  and  left  in  his  will 
that  at  the  end  of  every  five  years  an  old  woman  and  ten  girls,  under  the  age 
of  fourteen,  dressed  in  white,  should  parade  from  the  market-place  around  this 
pyramid,  where  they  should  dance,  and  sing  the  100th  Psalm.  To  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  singular  desire,  he  left  freeholds  vested  in  the  minister,  to  whom 
with  the  port-collector,  he  bequeathed  £10  for  a dinner. 

Inns,  Warden’s  Hotel,  Western  Hotel.— Fair,  Nov.  29. 

* IVES  (St.)  is  situated  on  the  river  Ouse,  over  which  there  is  a handsome 
stone  bridge  of  six  arches ; it  was  called  Slepe  by  the  Saxons,  and  is  thus 
entered  in  Doomsday  Book,  but  derives  its  present  appellation  from  St.  Ivo,  a 
Persian  saint,  who  travelled  through  England  about  the  year  600.  Most  of  the 
buildings  are  of  modern  erection,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  town  having  been 
destroyed  by  a dreadful  fire,  in  1689.  Here  was  formerly  a priory,  founded  by 
Ivo,  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order ; the  priory-barn  and  dove-house  are 
yet  remaining.  Slepe-hall,  also  called  Cromwell-place,  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  the  Protector,  and  possesses  a curious  picture  of  two  half-length 
figures,  said  to  be  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell  and  another  of  his  family,  though  this 
was  far  from  being  certain,  and  indeed,  from  the  figures  themselves,  was  scarcely 
probable.  Slepe-hall  is  now  pulled  dowrn,  and  a number  of  new  houses  built  on 
its  site ; but  the  signature  of  Cromwell,  as  chairman  of  a vestry  meeting,  is 
preserved  in  a parish  book  in  the  vicar’s  possession.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
All  Saints,  is  a large  and  handsome  structure  close  to  the  river.  It  is  in  the 
perpendicular  style  with  a tower  at  the  western  end.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
town  are  much  liable  to  damage  from  the  overflowings  of  the  Ouse.  A large 
workhouse  was  erected  in  1838,  and  a handsome  national  school  in  1845,  The 
Monday  market  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 

Inns,  Unicorn,  Golden  Lion,  Fountain. — Market,  Mon  .—Fairs,  Whit-Mon.,  and  following 
days,  Oct.  11.— Bankers,  London  and  County  Joint  Stock ; draw  on  Head  office,  Lombard-street. 
Bank  of  Huntingdon ; draw  on  Masterman  and  Co.  Cambridge  Bank ; draw  on  Prescott,  Grote, 
and  Co. 

f IVINGHOE  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  where  a part  of  it  projects 
between  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire,  and  is  partly  encompassed  by  the  Chil- 
tern  hills.  It  consists  of  two  streets,  one  of  which  extends  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  and  the  other  branches  off  from  it  near  the  centre,  so  that 
the  ground-plan  takes  somewhat  the  form  of  the  letter  y.  A traditionary  tale 
and  distich  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood,  purporting  tliat  the  manor  of  Ivinghoe, 
with  others  near  it,  anciently  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hampden ; and  that  they 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  as  a fine  or  composition,  for  an  act  of  personal  vio- 
lence towards  the  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Edward  III.,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  not  recorded.  The  antique  couplet  is  thus  worded : — 

Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe  did  go, 

For  striking  the  Black  Prince  a blow. 


Ives,  St. 


Odd 


Oliver 

Cromwell. 


Large 

market. 


Curious 

legend. 


The  tradition,  however,  has  been  satisfactorily  disproved.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  is  a handsome  gothic  structure,  which  appears  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  within  it  are  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  family 
of  Duncombe,  formerly  the  possessors  of  a seat  in  this  parish  called  Barley-end 
house.  The  market,  granted  in  1318,  was  once  large,  but  it  is  now  almost  dis- 
continued. Berrysted  house,  in  this  parish,  now  a farm-house,  is  said  to  have 
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Ivonbrook-Grange, 
or  Grange-Mill  ...to 
Ivybridge*. ..to  & chap 
Tvv  Church  pa 

Derby  

Wirksworth  ...4 
Totnes 12? 

Cromford 4| 

Midland  

15R 

235 

77 

97i 

42? 

129 

1291, 

93| 

4542 

3762 

1953 

2949 

2248 

44 

264 

171 

689 

703 

1189 

Devon  

Ivybridge 

S.  Devon  

Kent  

New  Romney  3 
Alderbury ^ 

Ham  Street  ...4 
Salisbury 2 5 

S.  Eastern  * 

Ivv  Church ham 

Wilts 

L.  & S.  W 

Iwade  pa 

Kent  

Milton  2 

Strood II5 

N.  Kent 

Iwerne  Courtnay, 
or  Shroton  pa 

Dorset  

Blandford 5 

Wimborne  ...14^ 
Wimborne  ...15 
Thurston 3% 

L.  & S.  W 

Iwerne  Minster pa 

Dorset  

Shaftesbury  ...6 
Bury  St.  Ed.  65 

L.  & S.  W 

Ixwortlif  m.t&pa 

Suffolk  

E.  Union  

lYING-HOE. 


been  the  seat  of  Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  brother  of  King  Stephen, 
to  whom  also  is  attributed,  but  without  any  probability,  an  altar-tomb  and  statue 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  straw- 
plaiting. 

Inn,  King’s  Head.—  Market,  Sat.— Fairs,  May  6,  Oct.  17,  cows,  sheep,  hogs. 


The  West 
Beacon. 


Ixworth 

abbey. 


* IVYBRIDGE  is  beautifully  situated  in  a romantic  dell.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a bridge  with  one  arch,  covered  with  ivy,  which  here  spans  the  river  Erme. 
Stafford  is  a fine  mansion  at  the  foot  of  a hill  called  the  West  Beacon,  from  the 
summit  of  which  there  is  a wide  and  beautiful  prospect. 

Inns,  King’s  Arms,  Ivybridge  Hotel. 

f IXWORTH,  a small  market-town,  pleasantly  situated  in  a valley  on  the  back 
of  a small  river  which  falls  into  the  Little  Ouse.  Roman  coins  are  said  to  have 
been  repeatedly  found  here ; but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  the  site  of 
any  Roman  settlement,  and  the  origin  of  the  town  may  with  more  probability  be 
traced  to  the  foundation  of  a priory  of  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustin,  by  Gilbert 
Blund,  or  Blount,  about  the  year  1100.  The  town  is  a considerable  thorough- 
fare, being  situated  on  the  road  from  Bury  to  Norwich  and  Yarmouth;  but  it 
has  no  manufacture,  and  the  market  is  now  obsolete.  The  church  of  St.  Mary 
is  a neat  stone  building  with  a tower.  Ixworth  abbey  is  a handsome  brick 
mansion,  with  a small  portion  of  the  original  abbey  attached.  Some  stone 
coffins  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dug  up  in  the  grounds.  There 
are  large  chalk-pits  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Fair,  May  13,  pleasure. 


RIVERS. 


Idle. 
Illen 
Irk  . 


Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Nottinghamsh. 
Pembrokeshire 
Lancashire  

Trent. 
Irish  Sea. 
Irwell. 

Irt,  or  Irthing... 

Irvon 

Irwell*  

Cumberland  ... 
Brecknockshire 
Lancashire  

Irish  Sea. 

Wye. 

Mersey. 

* IRWELL  (The)  rises  in  the  moors,  about  the  parallel  of  Haslingden,  near 
the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  boundaries;  whence  it  flows,  swelled  by  other 
little  streams,  through  the  manor  of  Tottington  to  Bury,  below  which  it  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Roach,  and  afterwards  makes  a considerable  curve  to  the  west. 
Meeting  with  a rivulet  from  Bolton,  the  Irwell  then  suddenly  winds  towards  the 
south-east,  and  proceeds,  in  that  direction,  to  Manchester,  where  it  unites  with 
the  Medlock  and  the  Irk.  Shifting  its  course  to  the  west,  and  passing  through 
Barton,  where  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal  is  carried  over  its  surface,  it  falls 
into  the  Mersey  below  Flixton.  The  country,  from  Bury  to  Manchester,  through 
through  which  the  river  pursues  its  course,  is  very  romantic  and  extremely  populous, 
i anc  es  scenery  from  Lever  to  Clifton  is  peculiarly  attractive. 
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Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises . 

Falls. 

JciM* 

Wiltshire 

Thame. 
Uske. 
Irish  Sea. 
Cluyd. 

Itching,  or  Alret 

Ivil,  or  Ivel 

Ivil 

Hampshire  

Southampton  Water. 
Ouse. 

Parret. 

Isker,  or  Isis  ... 
Istwith  

Brecknockshire 
Cardiganshire... 
Denbighshire  ... 

Bedfordshire  ... 
Somersetshire... 

Istrad  

* ISIS,  a river,  rises  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  and,  flow- 
ing through  only  a small  part  of  Wiltshire,  begins  to  be  navigable  for  boats  at 
Crlcklade ; but,  after  running  in  a serpentine  manner  about  four  miles,  to  Castle 
Eaton,  it  passes  the  town  of  Lechlade,  dividing  the  counties  of  Oxfordshire  and  Divides 
Berkshire  in  its  whole  remaining  course;  and  running  through  Oxford,  where  it^fordand 
is  joined  by  the  Charwell,  passes  Abingdon,  and  above  a mile  below  Dorchester 
unites  with  the  Thame,  and  forms  the  noble  river  Thames. 

f ITCHING,  or  Aire,  a river  in  Hampshire,  rising  at  Chilton  Candover,  near 
Alresford,  thence  running  S.W.  to  the  city  of  Winchester,  where  it  begins  to  be 
navigable  till  its  fall  into  Southampton-water. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Jacobstow  pa 

Jacobstowe pa 

Jarrow*  pa  & to 

Jay to 

Jefferston  pa 

Cornwall  

Devon  

Durham  

Hereford  

Pembroke 

Stratton  

Hatherleigh  ...3 

S.  Shields 2^ 

Leintwardine  1? 
Tenby 5 

Eggesford  ...35£ 

Lap  ford 11 

Jarrow  

Onibury  61 

Narberth  Rd.  7 
Southampton ... 

N.  Devon 

N.  Devon 

N.  Eastern  

Shrews.  & Hereford 
S.  Wales  

250f 

219 

271 

178| 

271 

4554 

2856 

9782 

2343 

40000 

487 

255 

42448 

679 

57020 

Jersey,  Island  oft 

Hants  

L.  & S.  W 

* J ARROW  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne,  at  the  point 
where  that  river  expands  and  forms  the  fenny  pool  called  Jarrow  lake,  which 
covers  460  acres  of  ground.  It  was  formerly  called  Gyrvy,  which  is  the  Saxon 
name  for  a marsh.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  was  rebuilt  in 
1783,  except  the  chancel  and  tower,  which  are  very  ancient.  In  the  vestry  is  a 
rudely  formed  and  very  ancient  oaken  chair,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Venerable  Bede,  who  was  born  at  Monkton,  in  this  parish.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  monastery,  said  to  be  founded  by  King  Egfrid.  A large 
sail-cloth  manufactory  and  ship-building  and  alkali  works  give  employment  to 
the  inhabitants,  a great  number  being  also  engaged  in  the  coal  trade.  In  1855 
some  large  screw  steamers  were  built  and  launched  here. 


Chair  of  the 

Venerable 

Bede. 


f JERSEY  is  in  form  an  irregular  parallelogram,  about  ten  miles  long,  and 
five  broad.  Its  greatest  length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  about  twelve 
miles,  whilst  it  embraces  a circumference,  inclusive  of  its  many  curves  and  winding 
sinuosities,  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  a superficies  of  some  40,000  acres.  Sloping 
from  north  to  south,  in  contradistinction  to  Guernsey,  the  whole  of  the  northern 
coast,  with  the  eastern  and  western  projections,  will  be  found  composed  of 
rugged  and  precipitous  rocks,  while  the  southern  shore,  though  fringed  with 
crags  and  undulating  cliffs,  lies  low,  and  has  a considerable  portion  of  that  fine 
sandy  beach,  so  inviting  to  those  who  come  chiefly  to  bathe  and  promenade  by  the 
sea  shore.  The  town  of  St.  Helier,  where  the  steam-boat  passengers  from  South- 
ampton disembark,  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  St.  Aubin’s; 
and  if  the  visitor  be  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  high  water,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  island,  with  its  noble  bay,  sloping  shores,  and  thickly-wooded  heights, 
profusely  studded  with  villas  and  cottages,  will  be  found  happily  to  unite  the 
attributes  of  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque.  The  town  itself  is  very  Swiss- 
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like  in  its  aspect,  and  backed  by  its  lofty  stronghold,  Fort  Regent,  which  is  seen 
overtopping  the  houses  in  all  directions,  it  at  once  impresses  the  visitor  with 
a conviction  that  the  elements  of  novelty  are  everywhere  around  him.  Though 
little  more  than  a thriving,  bustling  sea-port  town  may  be  expected  to  be,  with 
its  boarding-houses  and  hotels,  a court-house  and  market,  an  old  parish  church 
and  a modern  district  one,  built  in  what  is  called  the  gothic  style,  two  or  three 
dissenting  chapels,  a theatre,  and  shops  of  respectability,  the  hand  of  improve- 
ment has  been  lately  much  more  manifest,  and  it  has  now  assumed  all  the 
elegance  and  attractiveness  of  a fashionable  watering-place.  The  extensive  for- 
tification, Fort  Regent,  which  is  generally  the  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  of 
the  traveller,  was  begun  in  1806,  and  before  its  completion  cost  no  less  than 
£800,000.  The  magazines  and  barracks  are  in  the  bastions  and  under  the 
ramparts,  and  are  bomb-proof.  The  powder  magazine  is  capable  of  containing 
5,000  barrels,  and  the  whole  fortress,  which  has  certainly  been  constructed  on 
the  best  principles  of  defence,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  water  from 
a well  234  feet  deep  and  10  feet  in  diameter,  bored  through  the  solid  rock.  This 
has  completely  thrown  into  the  shade  the  more  ancient  and  picturesque  fort 
called  Elizabeth-castle,  built  on  a huge  sea-girt  rock,  passed  in  approaching  the 
town  from  England ; but  an  excursion  to  it — which  can  only  be  made  on  foot,  by 
a pebble  causeway,  at  low  water — should  be  certainly  undertaken,  for  the  sake 
of  the  charming  views  it  affords.  Having  inspected  the  town  and  its  environs, 
paid  a visit  to  Elizabeth-castle,  and  the  rock  adjoining,  where,  according  to  the 
legend,  the  hermit  St.  Helier  lived,  who  bestowed  his  name  on  the  town,  it  is 
not  a bad  plan  to  obtain  a distinct  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  island  previous  to 
examining  it  on  a series  of  excursions.  La  Hogue  Bie,  or  Princes-tower,  a sin- 
gular structure,  erected  on  a high  artificial  mound  about  three  miles  from  St. 
Helier,  affords  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  this  to  advantage.  From  the  sum- 
mit the  eye  embraces  the  whole  island.  Climbing  the  heights  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  and  passing  St.  Saviour’s  church,  from  the  churchyard  of  which  there  is 
an  excellent  view  over  the  town,  the  adjoining  country,  and  St.  Aubin’s  bay,  we 
arrive  at  this  famous  tower,  which  has  of  course  a very  romantic,  but  not  at  all 
authentic,  legend  to  account  for  its  origin.  From  this  eminence,  to  quote  one  of 
Mr.  Inglis’s  most  graphic  descriptions  of  the  spot,  “Jersey  appears  like  an 
extensive  pleasure-ground — one  immense  park,  thickly  studded  with  trees,  beau- 
tifully undulating,  and  dotted  with  cottages.  Fertility  is  on  every  side  seen 
meeting  the  sea;  the  fine  curves  of  several  of  the  bays  may  be  distinctly  traced, 
with  their  martello  towers  and  other  more  imposing  defences ; several  of  the 
larger  valleys  may  be  distinguished  by  the  shadow  which  is  thrown  upon  one 
side;  while  all  around  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  blue  sea,  excepting  towards 
the  east,  where  the  French  coast  is  seen,  stretching  in  a wide  curve  towards  the 
north  and  south,  and  which  in  one  direction  approaches  so  near,  to  Jersey  that 
the  white  sea-beach  is  distinctly  seen,  and  in  clear  weather  even  the  towns  that 
lie  near  to  the  coast.”  This  view  instantly  makes  you  anxious  to  range  over 
the  island,  to  penetrate  into  the  valleys  and  ravines,  to  wander  through  the 
orchards,  fields,  pastures,  and  gardens,  and  to  descend  to  the  bays  and  creeks, 
which  one  naturally  and  justly  pictures  full  of  beauty  and  repose.  The  new 
roads,  that  intersect  the  island  in  many  directions,  are  excellent  and  com- 
modious ; but  the  old  roads,  though  dreadfully  perplexing  and  intricate,  should 
be  assuredly  explored  by  those  who  desire  to  arrive  at  a fair  estimate  of  the 
scenic  attractions  of  the  island.  One  object  in  the  construction  of  the  old  roads 
in  former  days  was  to  puzzle  pirates  or  bewilder  an  enemy,  and  thus  effectually 
retard  and  obstruct  their  attempts  to  subdue  the  islanders.  During  the  heat  of 
summer  it  is  delightfully  refreshing  to  turn  aside  into  one  of  these  by-paths, 
that  scarcely  admit  even  a straggling  ray  of  the  noontide  sun ; but  later  in 
autumn,  the  decomposition  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  going  on  in  their  shady 
depths  renders  it  advisable  to  prefer  the  new.  Those  whose  stay  in  the  island  is 
limited  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  make  the  most  of  its  duration,  and  to  that  end 
we  shall  suggest  how  these  excursions  may  be  briefly  made.  The  first  day 
should  be  spent  about  St.  Helier  and  its  environs,  with  a visit  to  La  Hogue  Bier 
and  then  passing  on  eastward  to  Mont  Orgueil  castle,  with  its  magnificent  pros- 
pects, and  the  little  village  adjoining  of  Gorey,  the  seat  of  the  Jersey  oyster 
fishery.  The  village  is  built  partly  close  to  the  sea  and  harbour,  and  partly  pn 
the  height  which  rises  towards  the  entrance  to  the  castle.  Upwards  of  250  boats 
are  engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery  here,  which  it  is  computed  returns  about  £29,000 
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to  the  island  from  its  annual  produce.  Besides  being  in  itself  striking  and  pictu- 
resque, Mont  Orgueil  has  some  most  interesting  recollections  in  connection  with 
it.  It  stands  upon  the  summit  of  a rocky  headland  jutting  out  into  the  sea, 
and  though  its  origin  and  architect  are  alike  unknown  it  is  recognised  as  having 
been  a fortress  of  some  importance  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  In  a few  places 
the  walls  are  entire,  but  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  other  than  an  imposing 
ruin,  from  the  summit  of  which  a view  is  gained  sufficiently  charming  to  repay 
for  the  toilsome  ascent.  Here,  for  a short  time,  lived  Charles  II.  in  the  early 
days  of  his  wanderings,  and  here  also  was  imprisoned  for  three  years  William 
Prynne,  who,  the  victim  himself  of  bigoted  prejudices,  ought  to  have  more 
zealously  curbed  his  own.  He  was  liberated  in  November,  1640,  not  before  he 
had  turned  his  imprisonment  to  some  account  by  penning  several  moral  disqui- 
sitions on  the  castle  and  his  condition,  in  one  of  which  we  find  the  following 
quaint  appeal  in  the  preface : — “ If  thou  reap  any  information,  consolation, 
reformation,  or  edification  by  any  of  these  publications,  let  the  author  enjoy 
thy  prayers  and  best  respects,  and  his  stationer  thy  custom.”  The  garrison  at 
Mont  Orgueil  now  consists  only  of  a seijeant  and  two  privates,  whose  duty  is 
simply  confined  to  hoisting  a flag  on  holidays.  From  the  summit  the  cathedral 
of  Constance,  in  Normandy,  can  on  clear  days  be  distinguished.  On  the  second 
day  the  tourist  can  explore,  in  the  opposite  direction,  westward,  and  cross  from 
St.  Helier  to  St.  Aubin,  either  by  a boat  across  the  bay,  or  by  taking  a more 
circuitous  land  route  over  the  fine  firm  sand  at  low  water.  Once  the  chief  town 
in  Jersey,  and  now  even  in  its  decadence  eminently  adapted  for  those  who  desire 
a quiet  retreat,  St.  Aubin  is  beautifully  situated.  There  is  one  steep  straggling 
street,  which  drops  abruptly  down  from  an  eminence  towards  the  sea,  but  it  is 
remarkably  clean,  and,  though  irregularly  built,  contains  many  excellent  houses. 
The  bay  has  also  the  benefit  of  a good  pier,  and  the  high  cliffs  around  afford  a 
shelter  from  the  breezes,  which  are  very  prevalent  in  Jersey.  “A  perfectly  calm 
day,”  says  a resident,  peculiarly  qualified  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  “is 
very  rare,  even  in  summer,  and  generally  speaking  even  the  finest  weather  may 
be  called  blowy  weather.”  Between  St.  Aubin’s  and  St.  Brelade’s  many  inte- 
resting points  of  view  will  be  disclosed,  and  the  bay  of  St.  Brelade’s  is  considered 
by  Inglis  to  be  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  island  bays.  He  says,  “ Boulay- 
bay  is  grander ; St.  Aubin’s  nobler ; Rozel  and  GrSve-de-Lecq  more  secluded ; 
but  in  none  of  them  do  we  find,  so  much  as  in  St.  Brelade’s,  the  union  of  the 
barren,  the  wild,  and  the  picturesque ; and  in  none  of  them  do  the  works  of  man 
harmonise  so  well  with  the  natural  scenery  that  surrounds  them.”  On  the 
western  side  of  the  bay  stands  the  old  parish  church,  quite  at  the  water’s  edge, 
and  only  elevated  a little  above  it,  for  the  sea  at  high  tide  sweeps  over  the 
crumbling  monuments  in  the  churchyard.  The  church  itself  is  exceedingly  small, 
and  has  neither  spire  nor  tower,  but  over  the  nave  it  is  roofed  like  a house.  There 
is  certainly  a round  turret,  which  rises  from  the  ground,  but  it  is  built  in  a nook, 
and  ascends  only  to  a small  belfry.  In  the  churchyard  stands  one  of  the  old  chapels 
of  the  island,  built  long  before  the  churches,  and  this  is  the  only  one  in  tolerable 
preservation.  It  was  called  the  Fisherman’s  chapel.  If  the  day  be  now  not  too 
far  spent,  the  excursion  may  be  extended  to  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  the  tourist  can  thus  visit  Plement  Point  and  Cape  Grosnez.  The 
caves  adjoining  are  marine  excavations  in  the  lower  part  of  a rocky  hill,  and  are 
celebrated,  like  those  in  the  Greve-de-Lecq,  as  great  attractions  to  strangers. 
The  northern  coast  of  Jersey  may  well  have  one  or  two  days  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  it.  There  is  from  Greve-de-Lecq  to  Boulay-bay  a distance  of  between 
six  and  seven  miles,  and  along  this  circuit  objects  of  interest  will  be  found  rife  in 
every  direction.  The  bold  scenery  of  Boulay-bay  has  been  very  much  admired, 
and,  in  fact,  the  stupendous  barriers  of  the  northern  coast  contrast  finely  with 
the  interior  of  the  island,  so  luxuriantly  wooded  and  so  proverbially  fertile.  A 
favourite  resort  of  pic-nic  parties,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  of  the  island  bays,  is 
Rozel,  situated  a short  distance  from  Boulay-bay,  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
island.  Hemmed  in  by  high  cliffs  and  banks,  with  a few  fishermen’s  huts  scat- 
tered along  the  beach,  and  deep  wooded  glens  branching  into  the  interior,  it  is 
just  the  place  where  a cold  veal  pie  would  taste  most  deliciously,  or  a sentimental 
ballad  produce  the  most  impressive  effect.  The  climate  of  Jersey  is  exceedingly 
mild,  in  consequence  of  the  southern  situation  and  aspect  of  the  island,  and  the 
temperature  being  equalised  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Frost  never  continues 
any  length  of  time.  Snow  falls  but  seldom,  and  melts  immediately,  and  even 
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with  Guernsey  there  is  a sensible  difference  of  climate.  Melons  there  are  raised 
in  hot-beds,  but  they  grow  profusely  in  the  common  garden-ground  in  Jersey. 
The  inhabitants  are  social  in  disposition,  and  few  places  equally  limited  in  extent 
enjoy  a greater  variety  of  amusement.  In  autumn  and  winter  there  is  a con- 
tinual round  of  assemblies,  and  in  spring  and  summer  the  military  reviews  im- 
part a lively  aspect  to  the  town.  English  habits  are  thoroughly  engrafted  on 
the  island,  the  English  language  has  become  familiar  to  all  classes,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  Jersey  the  barbarous  Norman  French  may  be  pronounced  on 
the  decline.  Formerly  the  chief  employment  and  dependance  of  the  inhabitants 
were  placed  in  agriculture,  but  now  every  house  has  its  orchard,  and  there  is 
such  abundance  of  fruit,  that,  in  a good  year,  between  20,000  and  30,000  hogs- 
heads of  cider  are  made  here.  Their  great  manufacture  is  the  same  with  that 
of  Guernsey,  the  working  up  of  their  wool.  The  articles  chiefly  manufactured 
are  stockings.  In  ancient  times  they  depended  greatly  upon  their  fishery,  in 
which  they  are  much  inferior  to  Guernsey.  In  war  time  several  privateers  were 
fitted  out  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  by  which  immense  riches  were  fre- 
quently gained.  Originally  all  these  islands  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
great  officer,  styled  sometimes,  lord,  sometimes  bailiff,  and  sometimes  guardian  of 
the  isles.  At  present  the  government  of  Jersey  is  vested  in  the  governor  or  his 
deputy,  and  the  bailiff,  who  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  The  former  is  at 
the  head  of  the  state,  and  of  the  military  government;  the  latter  is  the  chief 
magistrate,  and  precedes  the  governor  in  courts  of  justice,  but  nowhere  else ; 
and  is  entrusted  with  the  custody,  and,  under  certain  restrictions,  with  the  use 
of  the  great  seal ; he  has  likewise  his  lieutenant.  There  are  also  twelve  justices 
of  the  peace,  elected  by  the  people,  an  attorney-general,  solicitor-general,  sheriff, 
recorder,  two  under-sheriffs,  and  a keeper  of  the  rolls.  Every  parish  has  its 
constable,  which  is  a triennial  office  of  great  honour  and  trust ; each  constable 
having  under  him  two  lieutenants  and  twelve  sworn  assistants.  There  is  also  in 
every  vinton  a vintonier;  these  officers  execute  justice,  suppress  disorders,  levy 
all  taxes,  and  with  very  little  expense  to  the  public.  In  the  states  of  the  island 
the  governor  or  his  deputy  presides,  having  first  called  them  together;  and  he 
has  also  a negative  voice.  They  pass  laws,  raise  money,  naturalize  strangers, 
and  appoint  deputies  to  carry  addresses  or  representations  on  their  behalf  to  the 
crown.  This  island  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  but  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king 
in  council.  The  lands  and  estates  descend  in  gavel-kind.  The  steady  and  intre- 
pid courage  which  the  inhabitants  have  often  displayed  when  attacked,  have 
induced  several  monarchs  to  confer  very  extraordinary  marks  of  their  favour. 
Henry  VII.  gave  them  his  sanction  for  the  erection  of  two  free-schools ; Queen 
Elizabeth  honoured  them  w'ith  larger  and  more  explicit  charters  than  any  of  her 
predecessors;  James  I.  redressed  several  grievances;  King  Charles  T.  gave  lands 
for  the  endowment  of  three  fellowships  in  as  many  colleges  at  Oxford ; King 
Charles  II.  sent  a mace,  with  a most  honourable  inscription,  to  be  carried  before 
the  magistrates  of  the  island;  King  William  III.  gave  all  the  artillery  requisite 
for  their  breastworks  and  other  fortifications ; and  they  have  deserved  and 
received  many  benefits  from  the  crown  in  succeeding  reigns.  The  horses  are 
small,  but  strong  and  hardy ; the  cows  are  of  the  Alderney  breed ; and  the  sheep 
appear  to  be  chiefly  Southdowns,  the  six-horned  variety,  for  which  the  island  was 
once  noted,  having  become  extinct.  Game  does  not  abound  here ; but  the  Jersey 
partridge,  with  red  feet,  pheasant’s  eyes,  and  variegated  plumage,  may  be  noticed 
as  a curiosity.  The  weasel  and  the  mole  are  almost  the  only  noxious  animals ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  island  contains  no  venomous  reptiles,  though  toads  of 
a large  size  are  found  here,  whilst  there  are  none  at  Guernsey,  where  it  is  said 
the  air  proves  destructive  to  them.  Fish  are  plentiful,  including  conger  eels, 
sometimes  weighing  fifty  pounds;  and  the  curious  shell-fish  called  the  ormer,  or 
sea-ear.  The  only  remarkable  mineral  substance  is  the  sienitic  granite,  of  w hich 
the  cliffs  are  composed.  It  is  raised  from  quarries  at  Mount  Mado  in  large 
quantities,  and  sent  to  Guernsey  and  to  England,  to  be  used  for  paving.  Its 
colour  is  a reddish  wrhite,  and  it  may  be  polished  so  as  to  resemble  marble,  wrhen 
it  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  ornamental  architecture.  Ochre  and  tripoli  are 
found  here;  and  there  are  several  chalybeate  springs  in  the  island.  In  1847  the 
formation  of  a harbour  of  refuge  at  St.  Catherine’s  bay,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  island,  was  determined  on,  and  the  works,  after  occupying  nearly  ten  years, 
are  at  last  completed.  The  space  enclosed  for  the  harbour  is  about  130  acres. 
Among  the  eminent  natives  of  Jersey  may  be  mentioned  Philip  Falle,  historian 
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of  the  island;  Daniel  Brevint,  dean  of  Lincoln;  Dr.  David  Durell,  a biblical 
critic;  and  Dr.  John  Lempriere,  author  of  a “ Classical  Dictionary,”  and  other 
useful  publications.  Jersey  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Villiers.  The 
militia  consists  of  all  men  between  seventeen  and  sixty-five  years  old,  and  is 
above  2,500  strong,  forming  several  regiments  with  artillery.  The  revenue  of  the 
island,  derived  from  wines,  spirits,  and  harbour  dues,  is  about  £21,000  a year, 
so  that  the  taxes  are  very  light. 


Bankers,  Jersey  Old  Bank ; draw  on  De  Lisle  and  Co.,  16,  Devonshire-square,  London.  Jersey 
Commercial ; draw  on  ditto.  Jersey  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Dobree  and  Co.  J ersey  Mercan- 
tile Union  Bank;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Jersey  British  Exchange  Bank ; draw  on  London 
and  County.  Jersey  Joint  Stock ; draw  on  Commercial  Bank  of  London. — Newspapers,  British 
Press  (conservative),  Tues.  and  Eri. ; Jersey  Times  (liberal),  ditto  ; Chronique  de  Jersey,  Wed.  and 
Sat.;  Impartial  de  Jersey,  Wed.  and  Fri. ; Constitutionnel,  Sat.;  La  Patrie,  Sat.;  Sun,  Sat.; 
Weekly  News,  Sat. 


* JESMOND,  or  Jesmont.  At  Jesmond-grove  are  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  and 
hospital,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  so  many  pilgrims  anciently 
resorted.  Near  these  ruins  is  St.  Mary’s  well,  which  was  anciently  in  great 
estimation  among  the  religious.  To  the  south  of  Jesmond,  at  a sudden  turn  of 
the  road,  the  Sandyford  Dean  is  crossed  by  a small  bridge,  at  the  point  where 
the  rivulet  falls  over  a rocky  precipice,  forty-five  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
and  is  commonly  called  Lambert’s-leap,  on  account  of  the  singular  escape  of  Mr.  Remarkable 
Cuthbert  Lambert,  whose  mare  took  fright,  and  bounding  over  the  low  battle-  escap0, 
ments  of  the  bridge,  fell  with  her  rider  into  the  dreadful  abyss  below ; the  horse 
wras  killed  on  the  spot,  though  Mr.  L.,  having  kept  his  seat,  most  miraculously 
escaped  with  his  life,  and  soon  recovered  from  the  violent  shock  which  he  sus- 
tained. In  1827  another  accident  of  the  kind  took  place,  but  the  unfortunate 
rider  met  with  instant  death.  There  are  some  extensive  iron-works  here. 


f JOHN,  ST.,  CASTLERIGG,  a township  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  oi 
Crosthwaite,  Allerdale  w'ard,  below  Derwent,  comprising  the  two  romantic  vales 
of  St.  John  of  Wanthwaite.  A branch  of  the  river  Greta  flows  from  Thirlmere, 
through  the  deep  and  narrow  dell  of  Wanthwaite,  where  a water-spout  fell  in 
1749,  and  in  two  hours  covered  the  whole  vale  many  feet  deep  in  water,  forced 
down  all  the  walls,  houses,  and  bridges,  and  so  completely  carried  away  the 
corn-mill,  that  not  a single  stone  was  to  be  seen ; the  side  of  a mountain  was 
excavated  into  a large  and  deep  gully,  and  in  some  places  stones  of  twenty  tons 
weight  were  piled  up  in  heaps  twelve  yards  high.  The  stream  that  passes 
through  the  village  bears  the  somewhat  unpronounceable  name  of  the  Glendara- 
makin,  until,  blending  its  waters  with  St.  John’s  Beck,  it  is  softened  into  the 
Greta.  On  the  right  of  the  valley  is  Naddle,  or  Nathdale-fell,  and  on  the  left 
Great  Dodd,  a hill  at  the  end  of  the  Hellvellyn  range.  The  chapel  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  occupies  a situation  so  elevated  that  the  sun  is  never  able  to 
reach  it  for  three  months  out  of  the  twelve.  The  whole  road  is  very  picturesque, 
and  just  the  kind  of  scene  which  one  would  expect  to  find  delineated  in  the 
records  of  romance.  Scott,  in  the  “ Bridal  of  Triermain,”  has,  indeed,  sketched  it 
in  verse  after  his  own  happy  fashion,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  presented  itself 
to  the  charmed  senses  of  King  Arthur.  The  enchanted  castle  that  he  encoun- 
tered may  yet  be  traced  in  the  mimic  resemblance  that  a rock  at  the  extremity 
of  the  valley  bears  to  a fortification. 


Terrific 

water-spout 


The  Castle- 
rock. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Load, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

7 

Kaber* 

Westmorland 

Brougli 2* 

Tebay  15* 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

278* 

3962 

207 

Kea  

Horn  wall  

Truro  3 

Plymouth  ...51* 
Northorpe...l2£ 
Little  Steeping  5 
Little  Steeping  6 

S.  Devon  

298* 

168 

6938 

3752 

Keadby 

to 

Lincoln 

Crowle  4 * 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Gt.  Northern 

602 

Keal,  East  .... 

Lincoln  

Spilsby 2* 

125 

1860 

475 

Keal,  West .... 
Kearby-with- 

Lincoln 

Spilsby 3* 

Gt.  Northern  

126 

2020 

549 

Netherhv ... 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Wetherby 5* 

Weeton  2* 

N.  Eastern  

202* 

2971 

1348 

218 

Kearsley  to 

Keckwick,  or  Keke- 

Northumb.  ... 

Newc-on-T...,12 

Prudlioe  9* 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

605 

13 

wick  

to 

Chester  

Runcorn  4 

Moore  1 

L.  & N.  W 

179 

522 

89 

Kedington  .... 

pa1  Essex  & Sufllk 

Haverhill  2* 

Chesterford...l5 
Derby 4 

E.  Counties 

62* 

2342 

772 

Kediestonf .... 

Kirk  Langley  2* 
Limber  Magna  2 

Midland  

136 

950 

85 

Keelby 

Habrough  ...3* 

Manch.,  Slief., & Lin. 

165f 

1861 

859 

Keele 

Newcastle  ...2* 
Melksham  ...4* 
Loughborough  6 
Bingley  3 

Madeley  2* 

L.  & N.  W 

152 

2579 

1232 

Keevil  

Trowbridge... 4* 
Kegworth  1 

Gt.  Western  

109| 

2883 

720 

Keg  worth  J ..., 

Midland  

1201 

1782 

Keighley§  

.pa  & *to  W.  R.  York  ... 

Keighley  

Midland  

203| 

10350 

18259 

* KABER,  or  Kabergh,  a township,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Brough,  and  partly 
in  that  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  East  ward.  Here  is  a small  endowed  school.  In  1663, 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  an  insurrection  of  the  republican  party  was 
intended,  and  meetings  were  held  for  that  purpose  at  Kaber  Rigg,  where  several 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  militia,  and  executed  at  Appleby  for  joining  in  this 
conspiracy,  which  was  called  the  Kaber  Rigg  plot. 


Beautiful 
seat  of  Lord 
Scarsdale. 


Medicinal 

spring. 


f KEDLESTON.  Lord  Scarsdale  has  a most  magnificent  seat  here;  it  is 
situated  on  a gentle  ascent,  is  360  feet  in  extent,  consisting  of  a centre  and  two 
pavilions  connected  with  the  main  buildings  by  corridors  of  the  Doric  order ; in 
the  centre  of  the  north  front  is  a double  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a grand  por- 
tico, w'hose  pediment  is  supported  by  six  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The 
mansion  was  built  in  1765.  The  hall  is  a most  beautiful  apartment,  planned 
after  the  ancient  Greek  mode,  and  the  ceiling  is  supported  by  twenty  columns  of 
alabaster.  The  saloon  is  an  extremely  elegant  apartment,  and  is  deservedly 
admired  for  the  classic  taste  displayed  in  its  various  decorations.  Almost  every 
room  in  this  splendid  mansion  is  decorated  with  paintings,  comprising  many 
valuable  works  by  the  most  eminent  masters.  The  park  lodge  was  designed 
from  the  arch  of  Octavia,  and  gives  admission  to  the  grounds,  which  are  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  display  some  flourishing  plantations,  and  also  a 
grove  of  venerable  oaks,  some  of  them  of  enormous  magnitude.  In  the  park  is 
a neat  building,  erected  over  a spring,  which  is  greatly  valued  for  its  anti- 
scorbutic qualities ; it  has  also  been  found  efficacious,  from  external  application, 
in  various  cutaneous  diseases,  but  more  especially  in  ulcerous  complaints.  The 
temperature  of  the  spring  is  about  forty-seven  degrees.  The  church  of  All  Saints 
is  an  old  building  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  contains  some  monuments  of  the 
Curzon  family. 


X KEG  WORTH  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Trent,  over  which  there 
is  a handsome  stone  bridge,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ; it 
Market  dis-  formerly  had  a market,  which  is  now  discontinued.  The  church,  which  is  dedi- 
coutmued.  cate(j  t0  St.  Andrew,  is  a handsome  light  building,  with  a nave,  aisles,  transepts, 
chancel,  and  tower  with  a spire.  Most  of  the  windows  are  large,  and  some  of 
them  have  pieces  and  complete  figures  of  painted  glass.  It  was  thoroughly 
repaired  in  1843.  Queen  Elizabeth  founded  a free-school  here  in  1575.  The 
petty  sessions  for  the  hundred  of  West  Goscote  are  holden  here  occasionally. 

Inn,  Flying  Horse.— Fairs,  Feb.  18,  Easter-Mon.,  April  30,  Oct  10,  holyday-fair,  toys,  &o. 

§ KEIGHLEY,  or  Kighley,  a market-town  and  parish,  situated  in  a deep 
valley,  near  the  south-west  bank  of  the  river  Aire,  over  which  is  a stone  bridge ; 
its  principal  manufactures  are  woollen  cloth,  cottons,  linseys,  worsted  and  Man- 
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Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

. 1731 

770 

584 

. 102 

77 

. 2831 

. 1131 

113 

. 159 

. 188| 

1729 

421 

. 1211 

1857 

167 

. 1981 

1131 

197 

1971 

640 

63 

. 221 

, 961 

140 

15 

2661 

237 

2018 

319 

239 

3202 

488 

193f 

1501 

22 11 

210 

1761 

7233 

1450 

2561 

11119 

12278 

269f 

1721 

208 

108 

2751 

162 

741 

910 

149 

891 

3047 

1157 

1731 

1223 

626 

161 

5370 

623 

1591 

4980 

916 

44 

2090 

326 

1461 

2700 

195 

1881 

93 

113 

1095 

259 

931 

306 

Liver- 

. Keighley. 

Name  of  Place. 


Keinton-Mande- 

ville  

Keisby  to 

Keisley to 

Kelbv  chap 

Kelfield to 

Kelfield to 

Kelham* pa 

Kelk,  Great to 

Kelk,  Little  ex  pa 

Kellamergh to 

Kellaways,  or  Tyther- 

ton  Kelways  pa 

Kelleth ham 

Kellet,  Nether  to 

Kellet,  Overt  to&  chap 

Kelleythorpe  toi 

Kelling pa 

Krllington  pa 

Kelloe pa  & to 

Kelly pa 

Kelmarsh  pa 

Kelmscott  to 

Kelsale pa 

Kelsall  to 

Kelsey,  North  pa 

Kelsey,  South pa 

Kelshali  pa 

Kelstern  pa 

Kelsterton  to 

KelstonJ  pa 

Kelthorpe  ham 

Kelton  to 


County. 


Somerset  

Lincoln 

Westmorland 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

E.  R.  York  .. 
Nottingham 
E.  R.  York  .. 
E.  R.  York  ... 
Lancaster 


Wilts 

Westmorland 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Norfolk  

W.  R.  York... 

Durham  

Devon  

Northampton 

Oxford  

Suffolk  

Chester 

Lincoln  

Lincoln. 

Herts  

Lincoln  

Flint  

Somerset  

Rutland  

Cumberland  I 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Castle  Cary  ...6£ 
Falkingham...4$ 

Appleby 4 

Sleaford  6k 

Epworth  3$ 

Selby 5h 

Newark If 

Gt.  Driffield  ...6 
Gt.  Driffield  ...5 
Freckleton 2 

Caine 4$ 

Orton  3 

Lancaster 4i 

Lancaster 6^ 

Gt.  Driffield...  1| 

Holt  2 

Knottingley 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Langport  9 

Corby  5 

Shap  13 

Grantham 8 

Blyton  6£ 

Selby 5$ 

Newark U 

Lowthorpe  ...If 

Lowthorpe f 

Kirk  ham  ... 


Railway. 


Chippenham  2$ 

Tebay 3f 

Boltn-le-SndslI 

Carnforth l£ 

Driffield  If 

Ryburgh 13* 

Whitley  Bdge  1 

Durham 7jTrimdom If 

Launceston  ...5f  Plymouth 


N.  Kilworth  7* 

Lechdale  2f 

Saxmundhm  If 

Chester 7* 

Caistor 4* 

N.  Kelsey 2f 

Royston  4f 

Louth 5 

Flint  3 

Bath  3* 

Stamford 4* 

Whitehaven  ...8 


Gt.  Western  ... 

Gt.  Northern  ... 
Lane.  & Carlisle 
Gt. Northern  ... 
Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin 

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Lane.  & Yorkshire.. 


Gt.  Western  ... 
Lane.  & Carlisle, 
Lane.  & Carlisle, 
Lane.  & Carlisle , 

N.  Eastern  

E.  Counties 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
N,  Eastern  ... 

S.  Devon  

L.  &N.  W.  ... 

Gt.  Western 

E.  Union  

L.  &N.W.  ... 


M.  Harboro’  5f 
Faringdn  R.  10* 

Ipswich  21* 

Beeston 6* 

N.  Kelsey If 

Holton  3f 

Ashwell 2f 

Louth  5f 

Queen’s  Ferry  3 

Saltford  If 

Ketton  f 

Harrington  ...81  Whitehvn  J unction 


Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

. Counties .. 

Gt.  Northern 
Chester  & Holyhead 
Gt.  Western 
Midland 


pool  canal,  which  passes  within  two  miles,  and  the  direct  communication  with 
the  railway.  The  church,  originally  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  was  rebuilt 
in  1805,  and  again  in  1847.  The  town  gave  name  to  and  for  nearly  four  centu- 
ries was  the  residence  of  the  knightly  family  of  Kighley.  It  is  well  built  of  stone, 
and  is  amply  supplied  with  water,  which  is  brought  from  a spring  on  the  west 
side. 

Inns,  Crown,  Devonshire  Arms. — Market,  Wed.— Fairs,  May  8,  9,  horned  cattle,  brass,  pewter; 
Nov.  7,  8,  9,  horned  cattle,  brass,  pewter,  pedlery. 

* KELHAM.  In  March,  1855,  the  fine  bridge  at  this  place  that  had  been 
built  over  the  Trent,  at  a cost  of  £3,000,  was  destroyed  by  the  force  of  the  ice 
that  drifted  rapidly  with  the  current  down  the  rivers.  The  bridge  has  since  been 
rebuilt. 

f KELLET  OVER,  a township  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Bolton  by  the 
Sands,  and  hundred  of  Lonsdale,  south  of  the  Sands.  At  a short  distance  is  a 
natural  curiosity,  called  Dunald’s  Mill-hole,  a cave  at  the  foot  of  a mountain, 
into  which  the  water  of  a large  brook,  after  having  given  motion  to  a mill,  falls 
and  disappears.  After  a subterraneous  course  of  two  miles,  it  again  emerges  at 
Cranforth,  and  falls  into  the  river  Keer.  The  cave  consists  of  many  apartments, 
the  roofs  of  which  are  adorned  with  incrustations,  reflecting  the  light  of  tapers 
in  a variety  of  colours. 

J KELSTON,  a parish  in  the  hundred  of  Bath  Forum,  anciently  written  Kel- 
veston,  is  beautifully  situated,  and  commands  an  extremely  pleasing  and  rich 
prospect.  Here  is  a fine  eminence,  called  Kelston  Round-hill,  which  rises  to  an 
immense  height  above  the  bed  of  the  river;  its  summit  is  crowned  with  a range 
of  firs,  surrounded  with  a circular  wall;  the  prospect  from  this  hill  is  very 
extensive.  The  old  manor-house,  which  w as  erected  about  the  year  1587,  and 
the  only  remains  of  which  is  the  court-yard,  was  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton, chiefly  known  as  the  first  English  'translator  of  the  “Orlando  Furioso  ” of 
Ariosto.  Sir  John  was  born  here  about  1561,  and  had  for  his  godmother  no  less 
a personage  than  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  did  his  pareuts  this  honour  from  motives 
of  gratitude  for  the  services  they  had  rendered  her  before  she  ascended  the 
throne.  The  present  manor-house  was  erected  near  the  site  of  the  old  mansion, 
and  is  an  elegant  modern  structure,  pleasantly  situated  on  a rising  ground. 


Bridge 
destroyed 
by  ice. 


Curious 

cavern. 


Sir  John 
Harrington. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Kelvedon*  pa 

Kelvedon  Hatch  ...pa 

Kemberton 

Kemble  pa 

Kemerton  pa 

Kemeys  Com- 
mander  pa 

Kemeys  Inferior 

Kempley 

Kempseyt  pa 

Kempsfordt  pa 

Keinpston  pa 

Kempston  pa 

Kemsing pa 

Keuardington  pa 

Kenarth  (with 

Newcastle) pa 

Kenchester§  pa 

Kencott  pa 

Kendal,  or  Kirkby 
Kendaltl  ...pa  & m.t 

Kmderchurcn  pa 

Kenelm,  St chap  Worcester  ... 

Kenfigg  pa  Glamorgan  ... 


County. 


Essex 

Salop 

Wilts 

Gloucester 

Monmouth 

Monmouth 

Gloucester 

Worcester 

Gloucester 

Hereford  ... 

Norfolk  ... 

Kent  

Kent  


Cardigan 
Hereford 
Oxford  ... 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Chip.  Ongar 


Westmorland 
Hereford  


Usk 

Caerleon  3$ 

Newent  5 

Worcester 4 

Fairford 3 

Bedford  2 

Litcham 1 

Sevenoaks  ...3f 
Ashford 8? 

Nc-in-Emlyn  2$ 

Weobly  7 

!Burford  5 

Sedbergh 8$ 

Hereford  11 

Halesowen  ...3 
Bridgend  6 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

i Kelvedon  

E.  Union  

41f 

3167 

1633 

! Brentwood  ...5$ 

E.  Union  

23 

1665 

502 

: Shiffnall  3? 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

141 

1387 

255 

: Tetbury  ltd.  ...$ 

Gt.  Western  

91$ 

3600 

496 

Bredon 1$ 

Midland  

130 

1590 

628 

Nantyderry  ...2 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

172$ 

500 

85 

Llanwern 3$ 

S.  Wales  

158$ 

1676 

115 

Mitchldean  R6$ 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

134$ 

1564 

305 

Worcester 4| 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

124$ 

3105 

1375 

Shrivenham  ...8 

Gt.  Western  

79$ 

4790 

1003 

Bedford  2 

L.  & N.  W 

65 

5160 

1962 

Dunham  2\ 

E.  Counties 

120 

814 

58 

Penshurst  ...10$ 

S.  Eastern  

47$ 

1867 

376 

Ham  Street. ..2$ 

S.  Eastern  

75$ 

2160 

214 

Carmarthen... 19 

S.  Wales  

263$ 

6429 

1980 

Hereford 5$ 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos.” 

149$ 

533 

98 

Faringdn  Rd  12$ 

Gt.  Western  

76$ 

770 

206 

Kendal 

Kendal  & Winderm. 

252 

68360 

18333 

Pontrilas  $ 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

155$ 

783 

91 

Stourbridge  ...4  Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

129$ 

Pyle  l$iS.  Wales  

197$ 

285 

Tiptree 
model  farm. 


* KELVEDON  is  an  ancient  place  which  belonged  to  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. It  chiefly  consists  of  a street  about  a mile  in  length,  occupying  rising 
ground  on  the  north-western  bank  of  the  Blackwater  river.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  with  a square  brick 
tower.  Felix-hill,  or  Filiol’s-hall,  is  a neat  modern  mansion  about  a mile  from 
the  town,  and  situated  in  a fine  park.  It  was  here  that  the  massacre  of  the 
Danes  commenced.  William  III.  was  here  in  1691,  and  again  in  1692,  when  he 
slept  at  the  Angel  inn.  Gore  Pits  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  a san- 
guinary battle  fought  here.  The  celebrated  Tiptree  model  farm  of  the  equally 
celebrated  Mechi  is  five  miles  and  a half  from  the  Kelvedon  railway -station. 


Inns,  Swan,  Star,  Fleece.— -.Fair,  Easter-Mon.,  pleasure. 


A horse- 
ehesnut- 
tree  grow- 
ing out  of  a 
tomb. 


f KEMPSEY,  or  Kemesey,  is  a handsome  place,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Here  was  anciently  a monastery,  which  flourished  about  799.  This  place  seems 
to  have  been  of  great  consequence  formerly,  for  Henry  II.  held  his  court  here, 
and  was  attended  by  the  principal  nobility  and  bishops  of  the  kingdom ; and  in 
1265,  just  before  the  battle  of  Evesham,  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  his  unfortunate 
prisoner  Henry  III.,  were  for  some  time  here,  and  lay  at  the  bishop’s  palace. 
Near  the  church  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  camp,  which  appears  to  have  been 
of  considerable  strength.  The  church,  rebuilt  in  1799",  consists  of  a nave,  tran- 
septs, tower,  and  deep  chancel.  In  an  arched  niche  lies  the  armed  figure  of 
Edmund  Wylde,  a knight.  From  the  top  of  the  tomb  issues  a horse-chesnut-tree, 
which  has  been  growing  for  many  years,  and  is  now  in  a flourishing  condition. 
From  its  position  inside  the  church  it  presents  a singular  appearance,  the 
branches  overhanging  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  knight,  whose  representatives 
will  not  have  it  removed. 


X KEMPSFORD.  A battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  here  about  the  year 
800,  between  iEthelmund,  chief  of  the  Wiccii,  or  inhabitants  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  Wearitan,  general  of  the  Walsati,  who  inhabited  Wiltshire;  both  generals 
were  killed,  but  the  Walsati  were  victorious.  The  church  was  erected  by  Henry, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A remarkably 
fine  tower  rises  from  the  centre. 

§ KENCHESTER  is  extremely  ancient,  having  been  a famous  Roman  town, 
Roman  and  the  Magna  of  the  Itinerary.  Great  numbers  of  Roman  antiquities  have 

remains.  from  time  to  time  been  discovered,  and  may  yet  be  traced  in  different  parts  of 

the  parish.  Among  the  chief  which  have  been  found  are  a part  of  a Roman 
temple,  a hypocaust,  and  an  aqueduct  of  considerable  extent.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  stone  building  without  a tower,  and  built  in  the  Norman  style. 

||  KENDAL,  or  Kirkby-Kendal,  a well-built  market-town,  the  largest  and  most 
populous  in  this  county.  It  is  situated  in  a pleasant  and  healthful  valley,  with 
the  river  Kent  washing  its  southern  side.  Many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  about 
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the  centre  of  the  town ; but  those  which  run  from  thence  to  the  extremities,  in 
various  directions,  are  more  spacious ; and  the  houses  being  generally  whitened, 
and  the  roofs  covered  with  blue  slates,  give  the  whole  a very  clean  and  striking 
appearance.  The  river  Ken,  or  Kent,  was  anciently  known  as  the  Can ; for  Dray- 
ton, in  two  hobbling  lines,  speaks  of  it  as 

Can,  that  gives  that  vale  a name  where  Kendal  town  doth  stand, 

For  making  of  that  cloth,  scarce  matched  in  all  the  land. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  that  was  founded  here  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century  by  some  Flemish  weavers,  who  were  invited  by 
Edward  III.  to  establish  themselves  and  their  trade  in  this  locality.  With  the 
poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  excellence  of  this  cloth  was  a frequent 
theme  of  admiration.  The  bold  outlaws  of  Sherwood  appear  to  have  been 
especial  patrons  of  the  Flemish  looms,  and  Falstaff’s  “ three  misbegotten  knaves 
in  Kendal  green  ” will  long  perpetuate  the  reputation  of  the  cloth,  and  that  of 
the  minions  of  the  moon  who  wore  it.  The  town  still  maintains  its  manufac- 
turing character,  and  serges,  druggets,  and  worsted  yarn  give  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  As  the  largest  town  in  Westmoreland 
its  streets  assume  a proportionate  importance ; but,  although  modern  additions 
have  somewhat  changed  their  architectural  character,  there  is  still  a quaint,  old- 
fashioned  look  about  the  place.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  limestone, 
which  is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  a very  clean  and  picturesque 
appearance.  The  main  street,  running  from  north  to  south,  forms  a thorough- 
fare of  more  than  a mile  in  length,  and  has  several  very  good  shops  in  it.  At 
the  southern  end  of  the  street,  in  that  part  of  the  borough  called  “ Kirkland,”  is 
the  parish  church,  a fine  old  gothic  edifice,  with  a square  tower  seventy-two  feet 
in  height.  Some  of  the  old  monuments  and  inscriptions  are  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, but  there  is  nothing  to  require  special  mention.  Having  seen  the  church, 
the  visitor  should  stroll  onward  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  spanned  in 
its  course  past  the  town  by  three  neat  stone  bridges.  From  this  point  there  is 
a view'  of  the  old  bridge,  with  the  scattered  houses  beyond,  that  would  make  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  portfolio  of  the  sketcher.  Those,  too,  w ho  are  disciples 
of  Izaak  Walton,  will  find  the  stream  capable  of  yielding  a piscatory  reward  for 
the  exercise  of  rod  and  line.  There  have  been  two  other  churches  recently 
erected,  one  called  St.  George’s,  near  Stramondgate-bridge,  and  the  other  St. 
Thomas’s,  at  the  foot  of  Stricklandgate.  Places  of  worship  for  Dissenters  are 
also  in  sufficient  number.  The  Whitehall-buildings,  at  the  top  of  Lowther-street, 
comprise  rooms  for  auctions  and  assemblies ; and  there  is  also  a museum,  con- 
taining specimens  illustrative  of  local  antiquities  and  natural  history.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  a mayor,  has  a newspaper  of  its  own,  and,  since  the 
Reform  Act,  which  disfranchised  Appleby,  the  county-towm,  has  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  sending  a representative  to  Parliament.  On  the  east  of  the  tow?n, 
forming  a conspicuous  object  as  we  approach  by  the  railw  ay,  are  the  remains  of 
Kendal-castle,  occupying  the  summit  of  a tolerably  steep  eminence.  Once  the 
abode  of  the  barons  of  Kendal,  and  still  more  recently  associated  with  history 
the  birthplace  of  Catherine  Parr,  the  last  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  is  now  a hope- 
less ruin,  with  only  four  broken  towers  and  the  vestiges  of  the  outer  wall  to  serve 
as  evidence  of  its  bygone  importance.  Seen  from  this  elevation,  the  course  of 
the  railway,  the  town  itself,  the  valley  with  the  sparkling  river  winding  through 
it,  and  the  undulating  hills  beyond,  which  remind  the  spectator  of  his  being  on 
the  verge  of  a mountainous  district,  all  supply  a succession  of  tempting  land- 
scapes. On  the  western  side  of  the  tower,  opposite  the  castle,  is  Castle-how-hill, 
the  base  of  which  is  circled  by  a deep  fosse,  and  which  is  presumed  to  have  been 
the  spot  where  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  was  formerly  exacted.  An  obelisk 
w as  placed  here  in  1778,  to  commemorate  the  revolution  of  the  century  before. 
Watercrook,  a mile  south  of  the  town,  and  owing  its  odd  appellation  to  the  pecu 
liar  bend  that  the  river  takes  at  this  point,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Roman 
station  Concangium ; and  numbers  of  urns,  tiles,  and  coins,  have  been  ploughed 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  from  time  to  time.  Underbarrow-scar,  seen  about  two 
miles  to  the  west,  and  Benson-knott,  a hill  rising  abruptly  on  the  east  of  the 
towm  to  an  altitude  of  1,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  both  would  repay  the 
trouble  of  ascent  by  unfolding,  on  a clear  day,  magnificent  panoramas  from  the 
summit.  Sizergh-hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Strickland  family,  is  three  miles 
and  a half  south  of  Kendal,  and  is  famous  for  a curious  collection  of  antique 
armour  and  portraits.  A short  distance  further,  in  the  same  direction,  is  Levens- 
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hall,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard.  The  mansion,  a fine  old  Elizabethan 
structure,  is  sheltered  by  a grove  of  lofty  trees,  and  there  is  a spacious  garden, 
[planned  by  Beaumont,  the  gardener  to  James  II.,  which  is  believed  to  be  per- 
ifectly  unique. 

Inns , King’s  Arms,  Commercial  Inn,  Crown—  Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  April  29,  cattle ; Nov.  8,  cat- 
[tle,  horses.— Bankers,  Wakefield  and  Co. ; draw  on  Masterman,  Peters,  and  Co.  Bank  of  West- 
imoreland  ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co  .—Newspapers,  Kendal  Mercury  (liberal),  Sat.;  Westmore- 
land Gazette  (conservative),  Sat. 
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* KENILWORTH  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Kenulph,  a Saxon 
king  of  Mercia,  and  his  son  Kenelm,  w ho  had  a fortress  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  around  which,  as  usual,  houses  were  erected.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time 
it  was  called  Killing  worth,  but  its  original  and  correct  designation  is  now  re- 
stored. The  interest  attached  to  the  place  is  entirely  associated  with  the  ruins 
of  the  old  castle.  It  was  anciently  a royal  demesne  along  with  Stoneleigh,  and 
there  was  a royal  castle  belonging  to  it,  which  stood,  however,  not  on  the  site  of 
the  present  one,  but  on  Horn-hill,  beside  the  Avon,  and  nearly  opposite  Stone- 
leigh-abbey  : it  was  destroyed  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  present  castle 
originated  with  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  to  whom  the  manor  of  Kenilworth  was 
assigned  by  Henry  I.  Geoffrey  built  a strong  castle  here,  and  at  the  same  time 
founded  a monastery.  The  Clintons  did  not  long  retain  possession  of  Kenil- 
worth, for  in  the  11th  of  Henry  II.  it  was  in  the  hands  of  that  monarch,  who,  in 
the  19th  year  of  his  reign,  placed  a strong  garrison  in  it  on  the  rebellion  of  his 
eldest  son ; and  though  afterwards  a Clinton  held  it  for  a few  years,  in  the 
beginning  of  John’s  reign  he  assigned  all  his  interest  in  it  to  the  king.  Henry 
III.  largely  repaired  and  adorned  it;  and  in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign  he  created 
Simon  de  Montfort  governor  of  it.  With  De  Montfort  the  historical  interest  of 
Jit  commences.  After  he  had  been  ten  years  its  governor  the  king  made  him  a 
grant  of  it  for  his  life,  1254.  When  De  Montfort  and  the  barons  in  1263  began 
to  set  about  war  in  earnest  with  the  king,  Kenilworth-castle  w'as  strongly  forti- 
fied by  him,  and  “ stored  with  many  kinds  of  warlike  engines  till  that  time  never 
seen  nor  heard  of  in  England.”  De  Montfort  was  himself  with  the  army  of  the 
[barons,  but  he  sent  to  the  castle  John  Giffard,  “a  knight  of  much  valour,  but 
one  of  the  most  desperate  rebels,  to  be  governor  thereof.”  Giffard  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  castle.  William  Mauduit,  Earl  of  Warwick,  steadfastly 
refused  to  join  the  barons,  and  Giffard,  watching  his  time,  succeeded  by  a stra- 
tagem in  surprising  Warwick-castle,  which  he  then  rendered  untenable ; at  the 
(same  time  carrying  the  earl  and  his  countess  prisoners  to  Kenilworth.  After  the 
decisive  battle  of  Evesham,  1265,  De  Montford’s  son,  together  with  many  of  the 
nobles,  escaped  here,  and  held  out  resolutely  against  the  whole  power  of  the 
king,  who  in  person  conducted  the  siege.  De  Montford’s  “strange  engines” 
threw  out  great  stones  and  other  missiles  upon  the  besiegers  whenever  they 
ventured  near  the  walls ; the  garrison,  too,  made  frequent  sallies,  and  greatly 
annoyed  their  assailants  in  various  ways.  The  king  attempted  in  many  modes  to 
induce  them  to  surrender,  without  effect.  Assembling  his  council,  he  passed 
certain  “ articles  of  mercy  ” (known  as  the  Dictum  of  Kenilworth),  offering  par- 
don on  moderate  terms  to  whoever  would  submit  themselves,  but  the  party 
within  the  w^alls  refused  to  accept  them,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  not  taken 
part  in  the  framing  of  them.  He  also  called  in  the  aid  of  the  papal  legate, 
Attobon ; but  they  equally  disregarded  his  censure.  They  w ere  probably  doubtful 
of  the  king’s  honesty ; and  had  there  not  been  a stronger  enemy  than  Henry 
within  the  walls,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  yielded  possession  of  the 
castle  but  with  their  lives.  The  siege  had  lasted  nearly  six  months,  and  Henry 
resolved  at  length  to  storm  the  castle ; a difficult  and  laborious  task  before  artil- 
lery was  invented.  His  preparations,  indeed,  show  howr  great  an  undertaking 
the  storming  of  a castle  strong  in  itself,  well  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  skilful 
and  desperate  men,  was  thought  to  be.  Henry  not  only  strengthened  his  army, 
but  called  in  aid  after  a fashion  that  seems  singular  now  ; for  he  issued  a special 
writ,  bearing  date  November  20,  commanding  the  sheriff  of  this  shire  to  bring  in 
by  a certain  day  “ all  the  masons  and  other  labourers  within  his  precincts,  w ith 
their  hatchets,  pickaxes,  and  other  tools.”  But  before  they  could  be  assembled 
the  garrison  requested  a truce,  that  they  might  communicate  with  young  De 
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Montfort,  who  had  gone  beyond  the  seas  (though  some  affirmed  he  was  but  at 
Ely),  and  then  unless  he  would  engage  to  relieve  them  by  a fixed  day  they  would 
surrender.  To  this  Henry  willingly  agreed.  The  besieged  had  been  driven  to 
make  this  proposal  by  the  inroads  of  famine  and  pestilence.  Their  numbers 
were  daily  lessening  from  these  causes,  which  neither  gallantry  nor  skill  could 
alleviate ; and  at  length  so  terrible  were  their  straits,  and  so  grievous  the  increase 
of  the  disease,  that  it  became  impossible  longer  to  resist.  Accordingly,  although 
the  day  agreed  upon  had  not  arrived,  they  capitulated  on  honourable  terms — 
viz.,  “ That  Henry  de  Hastings,  the  governor,  with  all  the  rest  that  were  therein 
should  have  four  days’  time  to  carry  out  all  their  goods,  and  go  freely  away, 
with  horses,  arms,  and  all  accoutrements,  throughout  any  part  of  the  kingdom.” 
Terms  honourable  alike  to  the  besieger  and  the  besieged.  The  siege  lasted  from 
“ the  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (June  25)  till 
the  feast-day  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  (December  21).”  Henry  gave  the  castle 
to  his  younger  son  Edmund,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Leicester  after  the  death 
of  Simon  de  Montfort.  Edmund  soon  after  held  a grand  tournament  here,  at 
which  there  was  “ a great  and  famous  concourse  of  noble  persons,  whereof  divers 
repaired  from  foreign  parts.”  All  the  splendour  that  was  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, when  princes  made  the  show  and  nobles  were  the  players,  was  here  exhi- 
bited. There  were  the  tiltings,  and  the  jousts,  and  the  gay  apparel,  fair  ladies 
and  brave  knights.  But  by  award  of  the  fair  dames  Roger  Mortimer  and  the 
Earl  of  March  bore  off  the  prizes  and  got  the  honours.  So  from  the  eve  of  St. 
Matthew  the  apostle  till  the  morrow  after  Michaelmas,  were  ten  days  spent  right 
pleasantly,  and  then  all  departed.  The  next  notable  occurrence  at  the  castle  was 
of  a less  cheerful  character.  Edward  II.,  after  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  in  South  Wales,  was  conveyed  first  to  Ledbury,  and  then 
to  Kenilworth,  where  he  was  carried  in  December,  1326.  In  January,  1327,  a 
parliament  was  assembled  at  Guildhall,  and  after  receiving  a report  from  a com- 
mittee that  had  been  deputed  to  visit  the  king,  to  the  effect  that  he  declined  to 
return  to  his  capital  to  confer  with  his  parliament  on  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
though  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  do  so  had  he 
been  willing — they  resolved  that  Edward  was  incapable  of  government,  and  that 
his  son  should  be  crowned  king  in  his  stead.  Edward  was  at  Kenilworth  when 
the  deputation  from  the  parliament  announced  this  resolution  to  him,  and  Wil- 
liam Trussell,  in  the  name  of  that  assembly  and  of  the  whole  people  of  England 
solemnly  withdrew'  the  fealty  and  homage  sworn  to  him.  Edward  remained  at 
Kenilworth  in  close  but  mild  confinement  during  the  spring  of  this  year;  when 
he  was  conveyed  to  Berkeley-castle,  and  soon  met  with  a barbarous  death.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  castle  was  granted  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who  made  large 
and  costly  additions  to  it.  Dugdale  assigns  to  him  “ the  structure  of  all  the 
ancient  buildings  here  now  remaining,  excepting  Caesar’s-tower  and  the  outer 
walls  and  turrets,  which  w ere  raised  towrards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  His  son  Henry  IV.  having  inherited  the  castle,  reunited  it  to  the 
domains  of  the  crow  n.  It  received  additions  and  reparations  from  the  succeeding 
sovereigns  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,”  who  bestowed  much  cost  in  the  repairing 
thereof.  By  Elizabeth  it  was  granted  to  her  favourite,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  o 
Leicester,  who  made  it  the  magnificent  place  its  ruins  now  show  it  to  have  been. 
Besides  the  gate-house,  which  still  exists,  and  which,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  re- 
marks, “ is  equal  in  extent,  and  superior  in  architecture,  to  the  baronial  castle  o 
many  a northern  chief,”  he  also  built  the  gallery-tower  at  the  end  of  the  long 
j ousting-gallery,  from  whence  the  ladies  might  behold  the  tourneys,  and  the  noble 
pile  called  “ Leicester’s  buildings ; ” rebuilt  Mortimer’s-tower,  and  enlarged  the 
chase.  In  addition  to  all  which  he  fitted  up  the  whole  interior  on  a scale  of 
splendour  till  then  almost  unknown.  Dugdale  says,  “ I have  heard  some,  who 
w ere  his  servants,  say,  that  the  charge  he  bestowed  on  this  castle,  with  the  parks 
and  chase  thereunto  belonging,  wras  no  less  than  £60,000 ; ” a sum  equal  to  at 
least  half  a million  in  our  days.  The  magic  power  of  the  Northern  Wizard  has 
brought  the  splendours  of  the  “princely  pleasures  ” wherewith  Dudley  greeted 
his  royal  mistress  before  us,  much  as  those  Eastern  magi  are  said  to  exhibit  to 
their  visitants  the  reflections  of  distant  scenes  and  personages — shadows,  indeed 
but  with  life  and  motion  in  them.  And  however  daring  are  the  anachronisms 
w ith  which  the  historic  portions  of  the  tale  are  filled,  this  part  at  least  is  as  true 
as  it  is  vivid.  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Kenilworth  in 
the  years  1566,  1568,  and  1575.  It  was  the  last  visit,  which  far  exceeded  in 
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splendour  anything  that  had  ever  been  known  in  this  country,  that  was  immor- 
talised by  the  author  of  “Waverley.”  After  the  death  of  Leicester,  Kenil- 
worth was  seized  for  the  use  of  the  crown,  and  wras  ultimately  granted  by  Crom- 
well to  certain  officers  of  his  army,  who  demolished  the  splendid  fabric  in  order 
to  make  a market  of  its  materials.  After  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  gave  the 
property  to  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  whom  he  created  Baron  Kenilworth  and  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  For  a long  period  the  castle  wras  left  to  ruin  and  decay ; but  the 
present  Earl  of  Clarendon  has  manifested  a praiseworthy  anxiety  to  arrest  the 
further  progress  of  devastation.  The  only  part  of  the  original  fortress  remain- 
ing is  the  keep,  popularly  termed  Caesar’s-tower,  the  walls  of  which  are  in  some 
places  sixteen  feet  thick.  The  remains  of  the  additions  made  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  are  termed  Lancaster-buildings.  In  that  part  of  the  ruins 
termed  Lancaster-buildings,  are  to  be  seen  the  relics  of  the  great  hall,  a fine 
baronial  room  eighty-six  feet  in  length  and  forty-five  feet  in  width.  Although 
the  erections  of  Leicester  are  of  the  most  recent  date,  they  have  the  most  ancient 
and  ruined  appearance,  from  the  brown  friable  stone  of  which  they  are  built  not 
being  wrell  able  to  stand  the  weather.  Kenilworth  itself  consists  only  of  one 
long  street.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  an  ancient  structure  in  the 
Norman  and  early  English  style  of  architecture,  with  a square  embattled  tower 
and  lofty  spire.  There  is  a doorw  ay  of  the  Norman  period  richly  carved.  Near 
the  church  stood  the  monastery  for  Augustinian  friars,  and  founded  by  Geoffrey 
de  Clinton,  when  he  erected  his  castle.  A fragment  of  one  of  its  w^alls  and  a 
bell  in  the  parish  church  form  the  only  remains.  A new  church,  built  by  sub- 
scription, and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  wras  opened  in  1852.  The  cost 
of  construction  was  <£3,000.  The  site,  which  occupies  about  an  acre  in  extent, 
abuts  on  the  Leamington  railway  on  one  side,  and  faces  the  Warwick  coach  road 
on  the  other. 


Inns,  King’s  Arms,  Virgins  and  Castle.— Fair,  April  30—  Bankers,  Branch  of  Leamington  Priors 
and  Warwickshire  Bank  ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 


Alison,  the 
historian, 
born  here. 


* KENLEY.  Alison,  the  historian,  was  born  here.  His  father  was  rector  of 
the  parish,  and  in  a farm-house  at  this  place  wrote  his  celebrated  letters  on 
“ Taste.”  The  view  from  the  churchyard  is  one  of.  the  most  perfect  landscapes 
in  England,  and  the  air  so  healthy  that  numerous  persons  are  still  living  who 
talk  of  being  personal  witnesses  of  events  that  happened  a century  back. 


Silbury-hill. 


f KENNET  (East),  a parish  in  the  hundred  of  Selkley.  It  is  situated  south 
of  the  river  Kennet,  and  on  the  road  from  London  to  Bath,  and  is  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of  Cunatio.  This 
opinion  is  doubtful,  but  the  place  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
great  tumulus  called  Silbury-hill,  and  the  barrows  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  great  Roman  barrow  is  170  feet  high,  its  diameter  at  the  base  500  feet,  and 
at  the  top  105  feet. 


I KENNINGTON.  The  ancient  manor  of  Kennington,  the  name  signifying 
a place  belonging  to  the  king,  is  in  the  Conqueror’s  survey  specified  as  Chenin- 
tune,  then  in  the  possession  of  Theodoric  the  goldsmith,  who  held  it  of  Edward 
A-dence  the  Confessor.  It  appears  to  have  been  made  an  occasional  residence  of  the 
kings.  y kings  of  England  prior  to  the  Conquest,  and  afterwards  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  Two  events  which  are  commonly  stated  to  have  occurred  at  Lam- 
beth, namely,  the  death  of  Hardicanute  and  the  coronation  of  Harold,  may  be 
presumed  rather  to  have  taken  place  at  Kennington  ; for  in  the  Conqueror’s 
survey  there  is  no  reference  to  any  residence  at  the  former  place,  which  belonged 
to  Goda,  sister  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  may  have  previously  to  Ken 
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nington  formed  one  estate.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  manor  of  Ken- 
nington  was  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Black 
Prince.  In  1377  John  of  Gaunt  took  refuge  here,  under  the  protection  of  Richard 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  pursued  by  the  exasperated  Londoners,  whose  bishop  he 
had  insulted.  Henry  VII.  took  up  his  residence  here  previous  to  his  coronation, 
at  which  time,  on  the  29ih  of  September,  1485,  he  appointed  Sir  Richard  Guyl- 
forde  custodian  of  the  royal  manor.  The  last  of  the  long  succession  of  royal 
tenants  who  inhabited  the  old  manor-house  was  Charles  I.  when  Prince  of 
Wales.  His  lodging,  a house  built  upon  a part  of  the  site  of  the  old  palace,  is 
still  standing,  and  forms  a portion  of  an  edifice  belonging  to  a sisterhood  of 
religious  devotees.  It  is  close  to  Kennington-cross,  and  the  stables  of  the  origi- 
nal building,  constructed  of  flint  and  stone,  existed  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  under  the  name  of  the  “ Long  Barn.”  The  Prince’s-road  is  said 
to  have  been  th-at  by  which  the  Black  Prince  came  to  this  palace  from  Lambeth, 
and  a tavern  in  the  road  still  bears  the  sign  of  that  renowned  son  of  Edward  III. 
Kennington  is  besides  distinguished  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  banquet  or 
marriage  festival  of  a Danish  nobleman,  at  which  Hardicanute,  the  son  of  Canute 
the  Great,  became  the  victim  of  his  own  intemperance,  or,  according  to  others, 
was  poisoned.  In  commemoration  of  his  death  the  festival  of  “ Hocktide  ” is  said 
to  have  been  instituted.  Kennington  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mark,  wras  erected 
in  1824,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £30,000.  This  neighbourhood  is  rather  different 
now  from  what  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  w hen  bands  of  lawless  ruffians 
used  to  sally  forth  by  hundreds  at  a time  to  rob  the  city,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  aldermen  had  to  keep  watch  for  nights  together,  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Thames,  to  oppose  their  incursions.  The  Surrey  side  of  the  water  has  been 
lately  wonderfully  improved,  both  in  the  style  of  its  dwellings  and  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  now  includes  by  far  the  best  portion  of  the  city  “ respec- 
tables.” Kennington-common,  now  being  rapidly  enclosed  with  buildings,  was, 
before  the  erection  of  Horsemonger-lane  gaol,  the  usual  place  of  execution  for 
criminals  tried  in  this  part  of  the  county.  James  Dawson — the  Jemmy  Dawson 
of  Shenstone’s  ballad — was  here  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  July  30,  1746. 
He  wras  one  of  the  Manchester  rebels  of  the  fatal  ’45.  Here,  on  April  10,  1848, 
took  place  the  memorable  chartist  meeting  summoned  by  the  late  Feargus 
O’Connor.  In  1855  the  common  was  enclosed,  cultivated,  and  laid  out  with 
winding  gravel-w'alks,  flower-beds,  and  shrubberies,  forming  one  of  the  best  of 
the  modern  metropolitan  improvements. 

* KENSAL  GREEN.  A new  district  church  w'as  erected  here  in  1844.  The 
cemetery  w as  formed  by  a joint-stock  company  in  1832.  A number  of  eminent 
persons  are  interred  wfithin  its  limits ; and  branches  of  royalty,  in  the  persons  of 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  the  Princess  Sophia,  w ere,  in  1843  and  1848,  added  to 
the  other  illustrious  names.  The  most  eminent  personages  whose  names  have 
appeared  in  the  obituaries  of  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  have  been  for  the 
most  part  consigned  here  to  their  last  resting-place,  and  the  tombs  are  studded 
with  names  that  are  familiar  to  the  world. 

f KENSINGTON  is  now  almost  a portion  of  the  metropolis.  The  present: 
name  is  a corruption  of  Kcenigstown,  and  is  in  Doomsday  book  written  Chene- 
situm.  Our  description  must  vary  something  from  the  parochial  boundaries  that 
w ould  otherwise  circumscribe  it ; for  whilst  in  the  parish  of  Kensington  are  in- 
cluded Earl’s-court,  Little  Chelsea,  Old  and  New  Brompton,  and  even  Kensal 
Green,  and  some  of  the  houses  in  Sloane-street,  Kensington-palace  and  Kensing- 
ton-gardens  are  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  Kensington  Gore 
commences  opposite  Ennismore-house,  or  Listowel-house,  formerly  Kingston- 
house.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the  nobleman  who  possesses  these  first  two 
titles ; lately  that  of  the  late  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  was  built  by  the  once  noto- 
rious Duchess  of  Kingston,  famous  in  the  annals  of  bigamy.  Kingston-house 
stands  on  the  highest  ground  between  London  and  Windsor-castle.  The  new 
houses  near  it  occupy  the  site  of  the  once  famous  Kensington  or  Brompton-nur- 
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sery,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  “ Spectator  ” by  Addison  as  the  establishment 
of  the  celebrated  gardeners  Messrs.  London  and  Wise,  the  most  famous  of  their 
time.  It  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  furnished  all  England  with 
plants,  and  was  only  finally  built  upon  in  1856.  The  Halfway-house,  an  old 
road-side  tavern,  near  what  is  now  called  the  Prince  of  Wales’s-gate,  was  re- 
moved in  1846,  at  a cost  of  £3,05(3.  Gore-house  had  once  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  a 
tenant,  famous  in  the  annals  of  evangelism  and  the  slave-trade ; then  came  Lady 
Blessington  afterwards  to  give  it  celebrity ; then  M.  Soyer,  who  converted  it 
into  a symposium  or  “ eating-house  for  all  nations,”  during  the  time  of  the  Great 
Exhibition ; and  finally  it  was  purchased  by  government  in  connection  with  a 
school  of  design.  Kensington  New  Town  is  a modern  suburb  or  district  lying 
between  the  Gloucester  and  Victoria  roads.  In  the  High-street  is  the  old  Ken- 
sington charity-school,  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  now  a savings’-bank, 
with  a new  school-room  by  the  side  of  it.  Adjoining  is  the  new  vestry-hall,  just 
completed,  in  the  picturesque  style  of  architecture  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  The  old  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  recently  repaired, 
contains  some  interesting  monuments.  Near  the  altar  is  a tomb  to  the  memory 
of  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  Addison  sent  for  on  his  death-bed,  that  he 
might  see  how  a Christian  could  die.  There  are  also  monuments  to  the  three 
Colmans,  the  grandfather,  father,  and  son.  The  father,  the  author,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Garrick,  of  the  “ Clandestine  Marriage,”  and  the  son,  George  Colman 
the  younger,  the  author  of  “ Broad  Grins,”  and  some  of  our  best  modern  dra- 
matic pieces.  James  Mill,  the  historian  of  British  India,  is  also  buried  here. 
In  the  churchyard  are  monuments  to  Elphinstone,  the  translator  of  Martial ; to 
Jortiu,  author  of  the  “Life  of  Erasmus;”  to  a son  of  George  Canning,  with  a 
headstone  by  Chantrey,  and  some  beautiful  verses  by  Canning,  now  hardly  legi- 
ble ; and  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  the  dramatist  and  novelist.  The  register  records  the 
marriage  of  Henry  Cromwell,  the  younger  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Campden- 
hill  was  so  called  from  Campden-house,  the  residence  of  Baptist  Hicks,  Viscount 
Campden,  the  founder  of  Hicks’s-hall.  Christ-church,  a neat  structure  in  the 
decorated  style,  was  built  in  1851.  It  cost  £5,000,  and  is  situated  in  the  Vic- 
toria-road. Kensington-gardens  were  originally  the  pleasure-grounds  attached 
to  Kensington-palace,  and  have  been  much  enlarged  by  successive  sovereigns. 
They  are  now  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  The  entrances  are — near 
Victoria-gate,  another  at  Kensington  Gore,  adjoining  the  palace,  a third  westward 
of  the  first  milestone  on  the  Kensington-road,  and  a fourth  near  the  bridge  over 
the  Serpentine.  Pedestrians  only  are  admitted,  and  to  those  wrho  can  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  a saunter  through  the  umbrageous  avenues  and  agreeable  vistas 
which  this  place  alfords,  there  can  be  no  resort  abounding  with  more  facilities 
for  enjoyment.  Between  five  and  six  p.m.  on  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  in  the 
summer  months,  the  fashionable  cliampetre  concerts  of  the  band  of  the  First  Life 
Guards  may  be  heard  in  these  grounds,  and  generally  drawr  together  a large  con- 
course of  visitors.  In  1855  a neat  refreshment-room  was  built  for  their  accom- 
modation. The  grounds  were  laid  out  by  Kent,  the  renowned  landscape  gar- 
dener, but  within  the  last  ten  years  alterations,  that  have  proved  striking 
improvements,  have  been  made  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  public.  At 
the  entrance  from  the  Kiug’s-road,  or  Rotten-row,  have  been  placed  the  Coal- 
brookdale-gates,  that  decorated  the  southern  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
Hyde-park.  Kensington-palace,  where  her  present  Majesty  was  born,  and  the 
late  Duke  of  Sussex  died,  is  a large  brick  edifice,  with  no  exterior  beauty,  but 
within  possessing  some  handsome  apartments.  It  was  bought  by  William  III. 
from  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  and  lias  ever 
since  belonged  to  the  crowm.  A small  douceur  will  generally  prevail  upon  the 
housekeeper  to  grant  admission,  but  since  the  greater  portion  of  the  pictures  has 
been  removed,  there  is  really  very  little  to  be  seen.  Those  who  like  to  emerge 
at  the  Kensington-gate,  w'ill  be  rewarded  by  extending  their  stroll  to  Holland- 
house,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  about  two  miles  from  Hy de-park-cor- 
ner. The  mansion,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  Elizabethan  structures  we  have 
left,  w as  erected  by  Thorpe,  in  1607,  for  Sir  Walter  Cope.  It  afterwards  came 
into  the  possession  of  Henry  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  his  son-in-law,  and  by  whom 
it  w as  first  called  Holland-house.  The  earl,  who  was  a political  waverer  in  the 
troublous  times  of  Charles  I.,  was  twice  made  a prisoner  in  this  house,  first  by 
Charles,  in  1633,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  challenging  Lord  Weston,  and  a second 
time  by  command  of  the  Parliament,  after  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  his  attempt 
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to  restore  the  king  in  1648.  He  lost  his  life  upon  the  scaffold  in  the  cause  of 
monarchy  in  1649,  and,  within  four  months  from  his  death,  Lambert,  then  general 
of  the  army,  fixed  his  quarters  at  Holland-house,  which,  however,  was  soon 
restored  to  the  widowed  countess.  Its  celebrity  as  the  residence  of  Addison, 
who  became  possessed  of  it  by  his  marriage,  in  1716,  with  Charlotte,  Countess 
Dowager  of  Warwick,  and  the  impressive  death  of  the  illustrious  essayist  here 
in  1719,  need  not  be  detailed.  About  the  year  1762  the  property  passed  by  sale 
to  the  Fox  family,  and  here  the  statesman,  Charles  James  Fox,  passed  many  of 
the  earlier  days  of  his  life.  His  nephew,  the  late  Lord  Holland,  distinguished 
for  his  varied  proficiency  in  literature  and  his  warm  patronage  of  genius,  after- 
wards became  the  owner.  The  stone  gateway  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones;  the 
raised  terrace  in  front  of  the  house  was  made  in  1848;  and  the  mansion  alto- 
gether, whether  as  a fine  example  of  picturesque  architecture,  placed  in  a park- 
like domain,  or  as  a place  of  historical  fame  and  association  with  literature  and 
art,  is  invested  with  the  highest  interest.  In  Pitt’s-buildings,  Kensington,  died  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  In  No.  24,  Lower  Phillimore-place,  near  the  two-mile  stone,  Wilkie 
painted  his  “Chelsea  Pensioners,”  his  “Reading  of  the  Will,”  his  “Distraining 
for  Rent,”  and  his  “ Blind  Man’s  Buff.”  His  last  residence  was  a detached  man- 
sion in  Vicarage-place,  at  the  head  of  Church-lane,  and  here  he  took  leave  of  his 
friends  before  his  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  Kensington  is  famous  for  its  rich  red 
gravel,  a deep  stratum  of  which  extends  beneath  and  around  it ; hence  its  recog- 
nised salubrity. 
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* KENT  is  a maritime  county,  situated  in  the  south-easternmost  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  including  the  angle  nearest  to  France,  from  which  its  nearest  point 
is  about  twenty-four  miles  distant.  Its  figure  is  irregular,  but  approaches  more 
to  the  trapezium  than  to  any  other.  On  the  north,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
tract  on  the  Essex  side,  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Thames ; on  the  east  and  part 
of  the  south  sides,  it  opens  to  the  German  ocean  and  British  channel ; on  the 
south  it  is  skirted  by  Sussex ; and  on  the  west  by  Surrey.  Its  medium  length 
from  west  to  east  is  about  sixty-six  miles,  its  breadth  about  twenty-six,  and  its 
circumference  is  nearly  174  miles.  For  local  purposes,  this  county  has  been  long 
divided  into  the  two  districts  of  East  and  West  Kent;  the  eastern  division  contains 
the  lathes  of  Sutton,  Ford,  and  part  of  Scray ; the  western,  Shepway,  Augustine, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  Scray : within  these  lathes  are  comprehended  all  the 
smaller  divisions,  as  bailiwicks,  hundreds,  liberties,  &c.  The  present  flourishing 
condition  of  Kent  has  doubtless  originated  from  the  peculiar  customs  by  which 
the  descent  of  the  landed  property  is  regulated,  and  which  are  comprehended 
under  the  term  gavelkind.  The  law  of  gavelkind  comprehends  the  joint  inhe- 
ritance of  all  the  sons  to  the  estate  of  their  father;  and  should  the  father  sur- 
vive, the  inheritance  devolves  to  his  grandsons,  if  there  are  any,  or  else  to  his 
daughters.  The  partibility  of  this  custom  is  not  restrained  to  the  right  line  of 
consanguinity ; for  all  brothers  may  jointly  inherit  the  estate  of  a deceased 
brother;  and  agreeably  to  the  same  rule,  nephews  and  nieces,  by  the  right  of 
representation,  are  in  their  degrees  entitled  to  the  same  division  of  property. 
The  general  aspect  of  Kent  is  very  beautiful,  arising  from  the  inequality  of  the  sur- 
face, the  diversity  of  the  scenery,  and  the  variety  of  the  verdure.  The  whole 
county,  excepting  the  marshes  and  the  weald,  is  a general  cluster  of  small  hills ; 
two  chains  of  which,  higher  than  the  rest,  run  through  the  middle  of  the  county, 
from  east  to  west,  in  general  at  about  eight  miles’  distance  from  each  other 
(though  in  some  places  much  less),  and  extend  from  Surrey  to  the  sea.  These 
are  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  hills,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  coppice  and 
woodlands.  The  north  range,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  north  side  of  the  county, 
is  composed  chiefly  of  chalk  and  flints,  as  well  as  a large  tract  on  the  east  coast ; 
the  southern  range  is  chiefly  of  iron-stone  and  rag-stc.ne ; more  westerly,  clay 
and  gravel  prevail  on  the  eminences.  The  Weald  of  Kent  is  a considerable  and 
remarkable  tract,  stretching  along  the  south  side  of  the  county,  from  Romney- 
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marsh  to  Surrey ; on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  hills  which  enter 
the  county  near  Well-street,  and  extends  in  nearly  a due  west  direction  to  Sutton 
and  Egerton,  and  thence  stretches  south-east  to  Hythe ; on  the  south  it  extends 
to  the  confines  of  Sussex,  and  includes  the  Isle  of  Oxney.  The  whole  of  this 
district  was,  in  ancient  times,  a demesne  of  the  Saxon  kings ; and  there  are  still 
certain  privileges  annexed  to  the  possession  of  the  lands,  which  induce  the  pro- 
prietors to  contend  for  their  being  within  its  limits.  The  religious  houses  in 
Kent  were  numerous,  and  their  net  annual  income,  at  the  dissolution,  amounted 
to  £9,000.  The  Roman  Watling-street  entered  this  county  from  London,  and 
passed  through  Dartford,  Rochester,  Canterbury,  and  across  Barham-downs,  to 
[Dover.  The  number  of  castles  that  have  been  erected  in  this  county  is  very 
considerable,  and  many  of  them  yet  remain,  either  more  or  less  perfect.  Of 
these,  the  immense  fortress  of  Dover  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal ; and  this 
is  now  garrisoned  with  a strong  force,  as  are  also  several  others  on  the  sea-coast; 
but  most  of  the  castles  in  the  interior  of  the  county  are  dismantled,  and  moul- 
dering in  ruins.  The  principal  rivers  that  intersect  or  bound  this  county,  are 
the  Thames,  the  Medway,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Stour,  the  Darent,  the  Cray, 
and  the  Ravensbourne.  This  fruitful  county  is  well  circumstanced  in  respect  both 
to  commerce  and  its  productions.  It  has  a most  abundant  steam  traffic  from 
Dover,  Deal,  Ramsgate,  Margate,  Herne-bay,  Sheerness,  Gravesend,  Greenhithe, 
Erith,  Woolwich,  Charlton,  and  Greenwich,  to  London  ; from  Rochester  to  Sheer- 
ness, from  Ramsgate  and  Dover  to  Ostend,  from  Dover  to  Calais  and  Boulogne, 
and  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne.  The  whole  of  the  railways  of  the  county 
belong  to  one  company — the  South-Eastern.  They  comprise  lines  from  Red-hill 
to  Ashford,  Ashford  to  Hastings,  Ashford  to  Dover,  Ashford  to  Canterbury, 
Canterbury  to  Ramsgate  and  Margate,  Canterbury  to  Whitstable,  Minster  to 
Deal,  Paddock-wood  to  Maidstone,  Tunbridge  to  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Hastings, 
the  Greenwich  and  Bricklayers’  Arms  branches,  and  the  North  Kent  line.  Kent 
produces  several  crops  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  such  as  canary  and  radish  seed. 
Other  seeds  are  likewise  raised  for  the  London  seedsmen,  such  as  spinach, 
cresses,  and  white  mustard.  Kidney-beans  are  cultivated  to  a considerable 
amount  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandwich,  and  produce  from  ten  to  twenty 
bushels  per  acre.  Woad  and  madder  w'ere  formerly  much  cultivated.  The 
marshes  produce  most  of  the  hay  consumed  in  winter.  Romney-marsh,  w hich  is 
well  known  for  the  richness  of  its  grass,  contains  about  44,000  acres ; on  the 
borders  of  the  Stour  are  27,000;  and  along  the  Medway,  Thames,  and  Swale, 
about  11,500  more.  A great  many  sheep  are  reared  and  fattened  in  these 
marshes.  Hops  are  grown  to  a very  great  extent  in  this  county,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  are  raised  at  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  are  the  most  esteemed 
of  any  in  England.  Near  London  there  are  many  extensive  gardens ; and  about 
Deptford  hundreds  of  acres  are  laid  out  in  asparagus-beds.  Great  quantities  of 
peas  are  also  raised  for  the  London  market  on  the  line  of  road  from  London  to 
Rochester.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries  are  raised  in  orchards,  and  the 
produce  sent  to  the  London  markets.  The  cultivation  of  filberts  is  peculiar  to  Kent, 
and  well  managed,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone.  The  Kentish 
woods  are  diminishing  every  year ; and  the  produce  of  bark  and  timber  is  much 
reduced  from  what  it  formerly  was.  Radishes  are  sown  extensively  for  seed  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  produce  being  sold  to  the  London  seedsmen.  Hops  being 
great  exhausters  of  the  soil,  are  of  expensive  cultivation,  manure  having  to  be 
bought  in  great  quantities.  Woollen  rags,  shoddy,  &c.,  are  amongst  the  unusual 
fertilisers  used,  in  addition  to  which,  cattle  are  fattened  extensively  on  com  and 
oil-cake,  in  order  to  enrich  and  increase  the  manure  heap.  The  young  plants 
are  raised  in  beds,  and  may  be  raised  from  seed ; but  it  is  more  usual  to  plant 
the  young  shoots  which  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  stems  of  old  plants.  The 
varieties  most  esteemed  are  the  grape  hop,  the  white  vine,  and  the  golden  hop. 
The  young  plants  are  placed  in  groups  of  three  each,  about  six  inches  asunder, 
in  the  midst  of  prepared  masses  of  soil  about  a yard  asunder.  A watering  with 
liquid  manure  greatly  assists  their  taking  root,  and  they  soon  begin  to  show 
bines.  A stick  three  or  four  feet  long  is  then  stuck  in  the  middle  of  the  three 
plants,  and  the  bines  are  tied  to  this  stick  with  tw  ine  or  the  shreds  of  Russia 
mats,  till  they  lay  hold  and  tw  ine  round  it.  During  their  growth  the  ground  is 
well  hoed  and  forked  up  around  the  roots,  and  some  of  the  fine  mould  is  thrown 
around  the  stems.  In  favourable  seasons  a few  hops  may  be  picked  from  these 
young  plants  in  the  autumn,  but  in  general  there  is  nothing  the  first  year.  Early 
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in  November  the  ground  is  carefully  dug  with  the  spade,  and  the  earth,  being 
turned  towards  the  plants,  is  left  so  all  the  winter.  In  the  second  year,  early  in 
spring,  the  hillocks  around  the  plants  are  opened  and  the  roots  examined.  The 
last  year’s  shoots  are  cut  off  within  an  inch  of  the  main  stem,  and  all  the  suckers 
quite  close  to  it.  A pole  about  twelve  feet  long  is  then  firmly  stuck  into  the 
ground  near  the  plants ; to  this  the  bines  are  led  and  tied  as  they  shoot,  till  they 
have  taken  hold  of  it.  The  ground  being  well  hoed  and  the  earth  raised  round 
the  plants,  the  produce  will  average  four  cwt.  per  acre  if  the  season  is  favoura- 
ble. In  September  the  flower  containing  the  seed  is  of  a fine  straw-colour,  turn- 
ing to  a brown ; it  is  then  in  perfection.  No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  picking 
them.  The  hops  when  picked  are  dried  on  a hair  cloth  in  a kiln.  They  are  then 
laid  in  heaps  on  the  floor,  where  they  undergo  a very  slight  heating.  As  soon 
as  this  is  observed,  they  are  bagged.  This  is  done  by  pressing  them  into  large 
bags  suspended  below  a hole  in  the  floor;  when  sewed  close  and  tight,  the  bag 
is  stored  in  a dry  place  till  the  hops  are  wanted  for  sale.  The  crop  of  the  third 
year  will  average  eight  cwt.  per  acre,  but  will  in  some  cases  reach  fifteen.  The 
occupation  of  hop-picking  is  a remarkable  one.  There  is  not  available  labour 
enough  in  Kent  and  the  other  hop  districts  to  pick  all  the  hops  in  the  requisite 
time ; and  hundreds  of  poor  persons  arrive  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  to 
sojourn  for  a few  days  or  weeks  in  the  hop  districts,  during  which  time  they  are 
employed  in  picking  the  hops.  The  poles  are  an  expensive  article ; those  of 
chestnut  are  the  most  durable,  and  also  the  dearest.  They  should  be  put  into  a 
shed  during  winter  ; or  else  be  placed  on  end  in  the  form  of  a cone,  leaning 
against  each  other.  The  Greenwich  and  North  Kent,  the  South-Eastern  railway 
and  its  dependent  lines,  maintain  a general  railway  communication  through  the 
county.  In  1850  the  sub-marine  telegraph  was  conveyed  across  from  Dover  to 
Calais. 
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* KENTISH  TOWN.  This  is  a hamlet  and  prebendal  manor  of  St.  Paul’s, 
north-west  of  St.  Pancras,  and  written  in  court-rolls  of  the  fourteenth  century  as 
Kauntelowe,  or  De  Cauntelowe.  The  lease  passed  in  1670  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jeffreys  family,  and  subsequently  by  marriage  to  the  first  Earl  Camden,  in  whose 
family  it  still  remains.  It  is  an  extensive  suburban  appendage  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  metropolis.  Here  William  Bruges,  garter  king-at-arms,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.,  had  a country  house,  at  which  he  entertained  the  German  Emperor 
Sigismund,  who  visited  England  in  1614  to  promote  a negotiation  for  peace  with 
France.  The  situation  of  Keutish-town  is  pleasant  and  healthy. 


Held  by  the 

Camden 

family. 


f KENTON,  a parish  in  the  hundred  of  Exminster,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Ken  and  Ex.  A custom  prevails  here  that  if  the  issue  of  any  ol  Tenant 
the  tenants  hold  their  tenements  for  three  successive  descents,  they  may  claim  it  right, 
as  their  inheritance.  The  church  of  All  Saints  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  is  a fine  old  building  of  red  stone.  The  pulpit  is 
worthy  the  observation  of  the  antiquary. 

Fair , Slirove-Tues. 


X KESSINGLAND,  a parish  in  the  hundred  of  Mutford  and  Lothingland;  it 
formerly  had  a weekly  market,  and  was  a place  of  much  greater  importance  than 
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at  present.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  has  a lofty  square 
steeple,  containing  five  bells ; the  font,  which  is  very  ancient,  is  of  an  octagonal 
form,  having  on  each  of  the*  eight  sides  the  figure  of  a saint  in  a sitting  posture, 
and  underneath  each  of  these  the  figure  of  another  saint  standing  on  a pedestal. 
The  old  church  was  considerably  larger  than  the  present  structure,  which  was 
erected  about  1694.  A considerable  sum  has  been  bequeathed  for  the  repairs  of 
the  church. 
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* KESTON,  a parish  in  the  hundred  of  Ruxlev,  lathe  of  Sutton-at-Home.  On 
the  west  side  of  Holwood-hill  are  the  remains  of  an  immense  Roman  encamp- 
ment ; its  form  is  elliptical,  but  approaching  to  a circle ; it  is  surrounded  by 
triple  ditches  and  ramparts  of  vast  height  and  depth,  and  measures  nearly  two 
miles  in  the  outward  circumference.  At  a short  distance  from  the  outer  ditch  is 
the  spring-head  of  the  river  Ravensbourne,  from  which  the  soldiers  were  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  a plain  way  leading  down  to  it  can  still  be  traced.  In 
October,  1854,  the  remains  of  a Roman  villa  were  found  here.  The  tradition  of 
the  origin  of  the  Ravensbourne  is  thus  described  by  Hone: — “ When  Caesar  was 
encamped  here,  his  troops  were  in  great  need  of  water,  and  none  could  be  found 
in  the  vicinity.  Observing,  however,  that  a raven  frequently  alighted  near  the 
camp,  and  conjecturing  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  quenching  its  thirst,  he 
ordered  the  coming  of  the  bird  to  be  watched  for,  and  the  spot  to  be  particularly 
noted.  This  was  done,  and  the  result  was  as  he  anticipated.  The  object  of  the 
raven’s  resort  was  this  little  spring;  from  thence  Caesar  derived  a supply  of 
water  for  the  Roman  legions;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  discovery,  the 
spring  was  called  the  Raven’s  bourne  or  brook.”  The  water  was  formerly  in 
great  repute  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  and  was  used  to  bathe  in.  Till  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  there  was  a bathing-house,  overhung 
with  some  very  beautiful  trees.  The  spring  and  the  heath  then  formed  the  great 
objects  of  attraction  to  the  gentry  and  other  residents  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
some  miles  round  : on  a bright  summer  day,  Keston-common  (as  the  heath  is 
called)  might  often  be  seen  dotted,  as  it  w ere,  with  parties  of  people,  the  gay 
costume  of  the  ladies  contrasted  upon  the  brown  heath,  and  the  air  ringing  with 
the  sounds  of  laughter  and  music.  The  crystal  waters  of  the  Ravensbourne  now 
rise  into  the  circular  basin  through  small  holes,  with  which  its  bottom  is  entirely 
pierced;  from  the  basin  they  flow  through  an  opening  near  its  top  into  a con- 
cealed trough,  and  then  into  the  first  of  the  ponds.  It  never  stops,  never  dries 
up ; it  flows  to-day  as  it  flowed  2,000  years  ago,  when  Caesar  saw  it  bubbling  up 
almost  concealed  in  the  brown  heath.  The  Roman  camp  referred  to  in  the  tra- 
dition yet  remains,  for  a part  of  its  course,  in  excellent  preservation.  The  road 
to  it  runs  through  Holwood-park,  along  a fine  wild-looking  dell  known  as  the 
“ Vale  of  Thorns,”  which  leads  up  to  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Holwood  : before 
reaching  the  latter,  however,  we  turn  off  to  the  left,  where  we  presently  find 
ourselves  upon  the  outer  of  the  three  banks  or  bastions  of  earth  which  defended  it, 
all  now  surmounted  with  lines  of  trees.  The  shape  was  irregular,  and  appears 
to  have  followed  the  course  of  the  ground,  which  here  forms  a large  elevated 
terrace.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  Roman  station  of  Noviomagus. 
Roman  bricks  and  tiles  have  been  continually  turned  up  by  the  plough,  coins 
found,  &c.  Holwood-house  stands  on  the  site  of  the  mansion  formerly  inhabited 
by  William  Pitt,  and  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  had  a room  almost  entirely  hung 
round  with  the  chief  political  caricatures  of  the  day  that  had  been  levelled  at 
him.  An  oak,  with  a short  but  immensely  thick  trunk,  in  the  park,  is  known  as 
Pitt’s  oak:  its  shade  was  a favourite  spot  with  him.  The  present  mansion  of 
Holwood  is  very  handsome  and  large,  and  commands  from  its  eastern  front  a 
most  extensive  and  charming  valley,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  hills  about 
Sevenoaks  and  Knowle. 


t KESWICK,  an  ancient  market-town  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Cros- 
thwaite,  wrard  of  Allerdale,  below  Derwent,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
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inSta 
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Ketley  to 

Ketsby ham 

Kettering*  ...pa&m.t 

Ketteringham  pa 

Kettlebaston pa 

Kettleburgh  pa 

Kettleby ham 

Kettleshuime  to 

Kettlestone pa 

Kettiethorpe pa 

Salop 

Lincoln  

Northampton 

Norfolk  

Suffolk  

Suffolk  

Leicester  

Chester 

Norfolk  

Lincoln  

Wellington  ...1* 

Louth 7 

Rothwell 35 

Norwich  6* 

Bildeston 2* 

Framliugham  3 
M.  Mowbray  ...1 
Chpl-en-le-Fth5 
Fakenhara  ...35 
Lincoln 9* 

Oaken  Gates  1* 
Claythorpe  ...4| 
Wellingboro’  85 
Wymondham  3* 

Hadleigh 75 

Clay  don  Ill 

M.  Mowbray  ...1 
Macclesfield  65 

Ryburgh  3f 

Torksey 2? 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

Gt.  Northern  

L.  & N.  W 

E.  Counties 

E.  Union  

E.  Union  

Midland  

N.  Stafford 

E.  Counties 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

143* 

137* 

87* 

119 

77* 

84* 

115| 

171* 

1401 

148* 

2840 

1680 

1063 

1435 

1207 

1168 

3280 

5198 

209 

189 

348 

352 

209 

541 

vale  of  Keswick,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Derwent  water,  in  a most  romantic 
tract  of  country,  encompassed  with  rocky  hills,  rich  in  mineral  productions,  and 
watered  by  the  rapid  river  Greta.  On  the  north  rises  the  lofty  mountain  of 
Skiddaw',  and  near  its  base  is  the  lake  of  Bassenthwaite,  or  Broadwater.  The 
town  consists  of  one  long  street,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  stone.  It  was  a 
place  of  some  note  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  it  appears  that 
a customary  market  was  then  held  here.  The  manufacture  of  linsey-woolsey 
stuffs  and  black-lead  pencils  furnishes  the  principal  source  of  employment  to  the 
population.  The  town-hall  was  erected  in  1813,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  court- 
house. The  clock-bell,  bearing  date  1001,  is  an  interesting  relic  of  antiquity, 
taken  from  a building  that  stood  on  Lord’s-island,  in  Derwentwater-lake.  On 
a slight  eminence  near  the  tow  n,  and  situated  about  200  yards  to  the  right  of 
the  bridge  across  the  river,  on  the  Cockermouth-road,  is  Greta-hall,  the  house  in 
w hich  the  poet  Southey  lived  and  died.  Southey  lies  in  the  parish  church  of 
Crosthwaite,  half  a mile  from  Kesw'ick.  The  church  itself  is  an  ancient  unpre- 
tending structure,  lately  restored,  but  very  far  from  rivalling  in  its  architectural 
arrangements  the  more  elegant  church  recently  erected  on  the  east  of  the  town 
by  the  late  John  Marshall,  who  became  lord  of  the  manor  by  purchasing  the 
forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  from  the  commissioners  of  Green- 


Keswick. 


The  poet 
Southey. 


wich-hospital,  to  whom  they  were  assigned  by  the  crown.  Southey’s  tomb  is 
outside  the  church,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  : — “ Here  lies  the  body 
of  Robert  Southey,  LL.D.,  poet  laureate,  born  August  12th,  1774,  died  March 
21st,  1843;  for  forty  years  a resident  of  this  parish.  Also  of  Edith,  his  wife, 
born  May  20th,  1774,  died  November  16th,  1837.  ‘1  am  the  resurrection  and 

the  life,  saith  the  Lord.’”  Southey’s  monument,  within  the  church , exhibits  a 
life-like  recumbent  figure  of  the  poet,  admirably  executed  by  Lough  ; and  Words- 
worth has  contributed  some  appropriate  lines.  There  are  in  the  town  two 
ipuseums  of  mineral  specimens  and  other  curiosities,  collected  by  individuals,  for 
public  exhibition.  Keswick  is  highly  worthy  of  the  note  it  enjoys,  as  the  fashion- 
able resort  of  a great  number  of  strangers  in  the  summer  season.  Its  situation 
is  of  the  romantic  and  picturesque  character,  diversified  by  lofty  mountains, 
lakes,  woods,  and  waterfalls.  The  beautiful  limpid  lake  of  Derwent  is  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  town,  the  banks  of  which  are  ornamented  by  several  tasteful 
and  rural  seats,  the  summer  residences  of  opulent  individuals.  A mile  and  a 
half  south  of  Kesw'ick  is  a remarkable  arrangement  of  rude  granite  stones,  of 
various  forms,  about  fifty  in  number,  which  form  a circle,  and  is  called  the 
Druid’s-temple ; they  are  rough  and  unhewn,  of  different  sizes,  some  being  up- 
wards of  eight  feet  in  height.  A short  distance  to  the  south  of  Derwent  lake  are 
two  mineral  springs,  which  were  formerly  in  high  repute. 


Favourite 
resort  of 
tourists. 


The  Druids’ 
stones. 


Inns,  Royal  Oak,  Queen’s  Head,  King’s  Arms,  George. — Bankers,  Cumberland  Union  Banking 
Company ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. 


* KETTERING,  a market-town  and  parish,  situated  on  a gentle  ascent,  near 
a rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Nen.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  consists  of  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a chancel,  with  a 
handsome  tower  and  spire,  containing  eight  bells  and  a set  of  chimes.  The 
tower  consists  of  three  stories,  in  each  of  which  are  large  windows  of  several 
compartments  ; the  angles  are  flanked  with  double  buttresses ; under  the  embat- 
tled parapet  runs  an  ornamented  fascia,  and  at  each  corner  is  raised  a small 
hexangular  embattled  turret;  the  whole  surmounted  by  a handsome  hexagonal 
crocheted  spire,  with  three  windows,  diminishing  in  their  size  upwards,  on  the 
alternate  sides.  Dr.  John  Gill,  the  well-known  commentator,  was  born  here  in  Dr.  John 
1697.  In  1855  was  completed  the  new  town-hall  and  corn-exchange.  The  prin-  ^g1r1el,orn 
cipal  manufactures  peculiar  to  the  town  are  boots,  shoes,  silk  shag  for  hats,jnere’ 
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Kettlewell* 

W.  R.York  ... 

Skipton 

..14 

Gargrave  13 

Midland  

229f 

8455 

607 

Ketton 

Rutland  ... 

Stamford 

...  4 

Ketton  

Midland  

921 

2740 

1138 

Keverne,  St.f 

Cornwall  ... 

Helston  

94 

Plymouth 77 

S.  Devon  

323| 

10173 

2239 

Keverstone 

Durham  .... 

Bhn  Auckland  7 

Sliildon  21 

Wear  Yallcy  

245 

Kew* 

.pa 

Surrev  ... 

Richmond  . 

,.u 

Kew  

L.  & S.  W 

91 

230 

1009 

Kew,  St 

Cornwall 

Rodmin 

..7$ 

Plymouth  ...371 

S.  Devon  

2841 

7514 

1337 

Kewstoke  

Somerset 

Banwell 

..51 

Banwell 3 

Gt.  Western  

136| 

4008 

560 

Kexborough  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Barnsley  ... 

Darton 1 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

1771 

1450 

577 

Kexby  

E.  R.  York 

Popklinerton 

64 

York 6 

Gt.  Northern 

1961 

1751 

150 

Kexby  

Lincoln  

Qflinshnromrh  5 

Lea  2 

Gt.  Northern 

1531 

323 

Keyingham 

.pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hedon  

..41 

Keyingham 

Hull  & Kolderness 

182f 

1890 

746 

Keyham  

Leicester  ... 

Billesdon 

...4 

Leicester  ...  fil 

Midland  

1081 

940 

144 

Keymer  

pa 

Sussex  

Ditchling 

& 

Hassock’s  Gte  1 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

44 

3538 

1006 

Keyne,  St 

pa 

Cornwall  

Liskeard  

..21 

Plymouth 19 

S.  Devon  

265f 

944 

213 

Ketter- 

ing. 


velvets,  ribbons,  brushes,  and  stays.  Boughton-house,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh,  two  miles  distant,  is  a fine  old  building,  and  includes  in  its  collection 
of  pictures  two  of  Raphael’s  cartoons.  The  town  is  not  incorporated. 

Inns,  Royal  Hotel,  New  Inn,  George.— Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  Thurs.  bef.  Easter,  Fri.  bef.  Whit- 
Sun.,  Thurs.  bef.  Oct.  10,  Thurs.  bef.  St.  Thomas.— Bankers,  Gotch  and  Son : draw  on  Mastermau 
and  Co. 


* KETTLE  WELL.  \_Fairs,  Sep.  2,  lambs  ; Oct.  23,  sheep,  lambs;  July  6,  hiring. 

f KEVERNE  (St.).  The  church  is  a fine  old  stone  building  in  the  pointed 
Melancholy  style.  There  is  here  a melancholy  memorial  preserved  in  the  figure  head  of  the 
memorial  of  emigrant  ship  John,  which  sailed  from  Plymouth  for  Quebec  on  the  4th  of  May, 
a wreck.  1 855,  and  struck  on  the  Manacles  at  ten  o’clock  the  same  night;  191  lives  were 
lost,  and  167  bodies  were  interred  in  St.  Keverne’s  churchyard.  The  only  monu- 
ment is  a large  mound  of  earth. 


Gainsbo- 

rough 

buried  here. 


Kew- gar- 
dens. 


Kew-house. 


X KEW,  a village  and  parish  agreeably  situated  on  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Thames.  The  houses  are  mostly  gathered  round  the  green,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  the  church.  On  this  green  Sir  Peter  Lely  had  a house,  but  it  was 
long  ago  pulled  down.  The  church,  a plain  brick  structure,  built  in  1714,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  has  little  to  attract  attention ; but  there  are  some  monu- 
ments that  require  a word  of  notice.  One  is  to  the  memory  of  Meyer,  the  cele- 
brated miniature  and  enamel  painter  of  the  last  century.  In  the  churchyard,  on 
the  south  side,  is  a flat  stone  in  memory  of  Joshua  Kirby,  well  known  by  his 
work  on  “ Perspective.”  Alongside  of  this  is  another  plain  slab,  which  marks 
the  grave  of  Gainsborough,  who,  though  a frequent  visitor,  did  not  reside  at 
Kew ; it  was  by  his  own  desire,  however,  that  he  was  buried  here,  alongside  his 
friend  Kirby.  The  stone  merely  bears  his  name,  with  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death ; not  even  the  academic  initials  are  added  to  denote  that  the  great  land- 
scape painter  lies  beneath.  The  great  attraction  of  the  place  is  the  unrivalled 
establishment  of  European  reputation  known  as  Kew-gardens,  which  annually 
draws  its  thousands  of  visitors  to  the  spot.  From  a recent  Parliamentary  paper 
it  appears  that  in  the  year  1855  these  gardens  were  visited  by  314,000  persons, 
of  whom  178,194  went  thither  on  Sundays.  The  greatest  number  of  visitors 
attended  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  total  amounted  to  76,611;  of  whom 
49,321  were  the  Sunday  excursionists  thither  during  the  same  period.  During 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the  total  visitors  on  Sunday 
amounted  to  158,620,  being  more  than  all  the  week-day  visitors  for  the  whole 
year  by  23,998  persons.  The  average  week-day  attendance  during  the  year  appears 
to  be  433,  while  the  average  Sunday  attendance  is  3,427.  The  Sunday  visitors 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  averaged  8,811,  while 
the  week-day  average  for  the  same  period  was  only  665.  Kew-house,  which, 
with  its  grounds,  occupied  the  site  of  what  is  now  called  Kew-gardens,  was  taken 
on  a long  lease,  about  1730,  by  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales;  and  the  estate  was 
purchased  by  his  son,  George  III.,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
Dowager  Princess  of  Wales  continued  to  reside  in  Kew-house  after  the  death  ot 
her  husband ; and  took  much  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  which 
she  caused  to  be  entirely  remodelled.  Being  quite  level,  the  grounds  allowed 
the  more  scope  for  the  exercise  of  genius.  The  task  of  newly  arranging  them 
was  entrusted  to  Sir  William  Chambers ; whose  satisfaction  with  the  result  of 
his  labours  was  abundantly  manifested  by  the  publication  of  his  elaborate  folio 
volume  of  “ Plans,  Elevations,  &c.,  of  the  Gardens  and  Buildings  at  Kewr.” 
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There  were  in  the  grounds,  which  contained  an  area  of  about  120  acres,  Tem-|KEw 
pies  of  Bellona,  Arethusa,  Pan,  iEolus,  the  Sun,  Victory,  and  Peace;  these,  of 
course,  were  in  the  “ classic  ” orders  of  architecture,  in  one  of  which  was  also 
the  “ Roman  ruin.”  Then  there  were,  in  the  gothic  style,  a cathedral  and  an 
aviary.  In  the  Arabic  and  Moresque,  there  were  a mosque  and  “ the  Alhambra. 

And  in  the  Chinese,  a pavilion,  a house  of  Confucius,  and  the  Pagoda.  Th 
Chinese  Pagoda  is  known  to  every  one  who  has  been  near  this  part  of  the 
Thames.  It  consists  of  ten  stories,  and  is  163  feet  high.  Towering  far  above 
the  lofty  trees,  its  appearance  is  very  singular.  The  entrance  to  the  Botanic- 
gardens  is  on  the  south  side  of  Kew-green.  The  ornamental  gates  and  piers’ 
were  erected  in  1845,  by  order  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  the  architect  of  the  gar- 
dens. The  Grecian-conservatory  was  erected  by  command  of  William  IV.  It  is' 
of  classical  .design ; the  twelve  Ionic  columns  once  formed  and  graced  the  screen 
to  Carlton-house,  and  the  memory  of  many  will  still  recall  them  dazzling  with 
1,000  lamps  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  Trafalgar,  the  achievements  of  a Welling- 
ton, and  the  return  of  peace.  From  Pall-mall  they  were  conveyed  to  the  gardens 
of  Buckingham-palace,  and  when  the  conservatory  w hich  they  there  adorned  was 
pulled  down,  they  were  removed  to  Kew,  in  1836.  The  old  palace  of  Kew  is  a 
red  brick  structure,  built  after  the  Dutch  fashion.  It  is  unfurnished  and  dilapi 
dated,  nor  are  the  public  allowed  to  see  over  it;  but  still  it  becomes  an  object 
of  interest,  as  w ell  from  the  pleasing  views  obtained  of  it  in  the  gardens,  as  from 
many  associations  of  the  past.  It  first  came  into  possession  of  the  present  royal 
family  through  the  Princess  Amelia,  daughter  of  George  II.,  and  aunt  to  George 
III.  George  III.  passed  his  infancy  in  it,  and  his  sons,  George  IV.  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  were  here  educated,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Markham,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  small  space  of  ground  behind  it,  and  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  the  Queen ’s-garden,  w as  tilled  by  the  last-named  royal 
youths ; they  sowed  the  grain,  they  reaped  and  thrashed  the  corn,  they  ground 
and  sifted  the  flour,  they  kneaded  the  dough,  they  baked  the  bread,  and  then 
when  their  majesties  came  to  drink  tea  with  them  they  presented  it  to  them ; 
and,  as  in  the  olden  fairy  tale,  “ the  king  and  queen  did  eat  thereof,  and  noble- 
men besides.”  Far  different  to  this  scene  was  that  which  occurred  here  in 
November,  1818,  for  then  this  house  wras  filled  with  lamentations  and  woe; 
Queen  Charlotte,  surrounded  by  her  weeping  children,  had  resigned  her  latest 
breath.  The  house  bears  date  1636.  The  Orangery  is  a spacious  building,  145 
feet  long,  25  feet  high,  and  30  feet  w ide.  It  was  erected  in  1761,  by  Sir  William 
Chambers,  for  the  Princess  Augusta,  Dowrager  of  Wales;  the  two  side-doors, 
or  window's,  were  added  to  it,  in  1842,  by  command  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria, from  a design  of  William  IV.  The  Palm-house  is  the  great  attraction  of 
the  gardens.  It  was  erected  in  1848,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Decimus  Burton, 
under  the  directions  of  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests. 

This  vast  structure,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  wrought-iron  beams  and  glass, 
consists  of  a rectangular  central  part,  137  feet  6 inches  in  length,  and  100  feet 
wide ; with  projecting  wings,  each  of  which  is  112  feet  6 inches  long,  and  50  feet 
in  width : the  entire  length  is  362  feet  6 inches  in  the  clear.  The  height  of  the 
central  portion  is  63  feet,  exclusive  of  the  lantern,  which  rises  6 feet;  the  height 
of  each  wing  is  27  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  lantern  above.  The  general  form  is 
curvilinear.  The  main  ribs  are  constructed  of  deck-beam  iron,  welded  together 
to  the  length  required,  42  feet,  and  bent  to  the  necessary  curve.  These  ribs  are 
12  feet  6 inches  apart,  and  footed  in  cast-iron  sockets  let  into  enormous  blocks  of 
Cornish  granite,  upon  a foundation  of  concrete,  and  are  braced  together  and 
strutted  by  wrought-iron  tie-rods,  passing  through  tubes  of  cast-iron  that  act  as 
purlins,  and  form  a continuous  tension-rod  around  the  edifice.  The  upper  ribs 
foot  into  strong  cast-iron  hollow  columns,  w hich  also  receive  the  upper  part  of 
the  ribs  of  the  lower  roof,  and  become  the  bearers  for  a gallery  surrounding  the 
central  part,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a spiral  staircase  of  iron.  The  entire 
glazing  is  composed  of  sheet-glass,  slightly  tinged  with  green  by  oxide  of  copper ; 
that  tint  having  been  chosen  in  order  to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  on  vege- 
tation, arising  from  the  scorching  influence  of  the  solar  rays  when  transmitted 
through  white  sheet-glass,  w hich  had  before  been  used  in  most  stove-houses. 

The  long-continued  series  of  experiments  on  the  properties  of  glass,  of  different 
hues  and  manufactures,  which  led  to  this  arrangement,  w'ere  made  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt  (keeper  of  the  Mining  Records  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology),  to 
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Keynsham*...pa& m.t  Somerset  .... 

Keysoe pa  Bedford 

Keyston  pa  Huntingdon 

Keythorpe lib  Leicester  .... 

Key  worth  pa  Nottingham 

Kibblestone  lib' Stafford 

Kibblesworth  to  Durham  ..... 

Kibwortli  Beau-  | 

champ  pa  Leicester 

Kibworth  Har- 

oourt to  Leicester  

Kidbrooke  ..  .lib  or  pa  Kent 

Kiddermin- 
ster!   pa  & bo  Worcester 


Miles 

Distant  from 

1 Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop . 

Bristol  ...... 

.41 

Keynsham  

Gt.  Western 

118? 

4171 

2318 

Kimbolton... 

...4 

St.  Neots 8f 

Gt.  Northern  .. 

60! 

3564 

834 

H untingdon 

13 

Thrapston  4 

L.  & N.  W 

93 

2535 

199 

Billesdon 

..4! 

MedbrneBdg5! 

L.  & N.  W 

111 

28 

Nottingham 

...7 

Loughboro’  ...85 

Midland  

123| 

1530 

667 

Stone  

...1 

Stone  1 

N.  Stafford  

139 

Gateshead  ., 

..4| 

Washington  ...5 

N.  Eastern  

267! 

476 

Leicester  ... 

...9 

M.  Harboro’  ...6 

L.  & N.  W 

106! 

3220 

1752 

Leicester  .... 

..8! 

M.  Harboro’  ...6 

L.  & N.  W 

106! 

466 

Greenwich  ., 

..n 

Blacklieath  ...! 

N.  Kent 

6! 

755 

460 

,Bewdley 

Kidderminster 

Oxford.  W.,  & W.  ... 

135! 

11546 

23845 

Kew. 


Heated  by 
liot-water 
pipes. 


Kew-bridge 


whom,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  William  Hooker  and  Dr.  Lindley,  the  sub- 
ject was  referred  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  Due  ventilation 
is  provided  for  by  rolling  sashes  in  the  roofs,  and  vertical  sashes  hung  on  centres 
at  the  level  of  the  gallery,  and  in  the  lanterns;  fresh  air  can  likewise  be  admitted 
through  the  panels  of  the  stone  pedestal  of  the  superstructure.  The  flooring 
between  the  surrounding  stone  foot-paths  is  formed  of  perforated  castings,  each 
about  4 feet  square,  supported  on  wrought-iron  bearers  and  cast-iron  uprights. 
The  house  is  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  the  apparatus  being  calculated  to  main- 
tain a temperature  of  80  degrees,  when  the  external  air  is  at  20  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit. For  this  purpose,  twelve  boilers  (from  the  patent  of  Messrs.  Burbidge 
and  Healy)  have  been  fixed  in  two  vaults  under  the  house;  and  28,000  super- 
ficial feet  of  heating  surface  in  pipes,  tanks,  and  troughs,  laid  beneath  the  whole 
of  the  flooring,  a distinct  set  of  pipes  being  supported  by  each  boiler.  The 
vaults  communicate,  by  a tunnel  550  feet  in  length,  with  a lofty  ornamental 
tower,  at  a short  distance  from  the  house ; which  conceals  the  chimney-shaft 
into  which  the  flues  are  carried,  and  also  contains  a large  reservoir  near  the  top 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  stove.  Within  the  tunnel  is  also  a railroad,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  coals  to  the  furnaces,  and  carrying  away  the  ashes. 
The  cost,  exclusive  of  the  shaft,  tunnel,  &c.,  was  £30,000.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly impossible  in  a volume  such  as  this  to  describe  the  numerous  attractions 
which  are  here  to  be  found,  and  which  are  open  to  public  inspection  from  twelve 
till  dusk  throughout  the  year.  A visit  will  equally  delight  the  mere  curious 
sight-seeker  and  the  profound  botanist.  The  gardens  are  130  acres  in  extent. 
Among  other  rarities  shown,  may  be  enumerated  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  the 
bread-fruit-tree,  the  cow-tree,  the  cocoa-nut,  coffee,  banana,  and  a fine  weeping- 
willow,  reared  from  that  which  overshadows  the  exiled  emperor’s  tomb  at  St. 
Helena.  Kew-bridge,  with  its  seven  stone  arches,  was  constructed  in  1789,  and 
sold  for  £22,000  a few  years  since. 


Clothing 
trade  for- 
merly car- 
ried on  here. 


* KEYNSHAM,  a small  town  and  parish,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Avon,  over  which  is  the  county  bridge,  built  of  stone,  and  consisting  of 
fifteen  arches,  leading  to  Gloucester ; and  another  over  the  river  Chew,  whiph 
here  falls  into  the  Avon,  leading  to  Bath.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Keyna,  daughter  of  Braganus,  Prince  of  the  province  of  Wales  now 
called  Brecknockshire,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  foundress  of  the  town,  the 
site  of  which  was  previously  a wild  forest.  The  town  is  built  upon  a rock,  and 
consists  of  one  street,  nearly  a mile  in  length.  Here  was  formerly  a considerable 
clothing  trade,  which  has  now  almost  totally  declined ; but  the  poorer  inhabi- 
tants are  employed  in  spinning  for  those  of  Bradford  and  Shepton.  Its  chief 
trade  now  consists  in  malting.  The  church  is  a large  handsome  building,  with  a 
fine  lofty  tower,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town;  it  contains  many 
ancient  and  curious  monuments,  and  was  appropriated  to  an  abbey  of  black 
canons,  which  formerly  existed  here,  and  was  founded  by  William,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester. Here,  also,  is  a good  charity-school,  where  the  children  of  the  poor 
receive  the  rudiments  of  education. 


Fairs,  Mon.  aft.  Easter,  Mon.  aft.  Aug.  15. 

f KIDDERMINSTER,  a large  and  populous  market  and  corporation  town, 
having  separate  jurisdiction,  but  locally  situated  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Halfshire.  It  stands  on  the  river  Stour,  not  far  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Severn ; and  close  to  the  town  passes  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
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Kiddington. 
Kidd  Mall 

Da 

Oxford 

Woodstock  ...41 
Leeds 7x 

Charlbury  ...4$ 
Manston  3t 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
N.  Eastern  

m 

190 

2450 

303 

ham 

W.  R.  York... 

Kidland  Lord- 

ship 

ex  pa 

Nor  thumb.  ... 

Rothbury  ...10| 
Woodstock  ...3$ 
Stunstall 

Morpeth 24^ 

N.  Eastern  

316 

61 

Kidlington  . 
Kidsgrove 

pa 

Oxford  ... 

Woodstock  Rd  i 

Gt.  Western  

72 

5000 

1494 

vil 

Stafford 

Kidsgrove  

N.  Staffordsh 

151 

Kidwelly*  . 
Kigbear  .... 

..pa  & m.t; 

Carmarthen... 

Carmarthen. ..11 
Okehampton  3$ 

Kidwellv  

S.  Wales  

234| 

223i 

5170 

1618 

Devon  

Copplestone...l6 

N.  Devon 

shire  canal,  whilst  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  line  skirts  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town.  Members  were  returned  to  Parliament  for  this  place 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  the  privilege  was  lost  by  disuse,  till  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  it  now  sends  one  member.  A charter  of  incorporation 
was  granted  by  Charles  I.,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign.  The  church  is  a spa- 
cious and  venerable  gothic  structure,  with  a lofty  tower.  The  walls  are  very 
massive,  with  thirty-nine  windows.  The  inside  of  the  building  is  very  beautiful. 
There  is  another  episcopal  place  of  worship  called  St.  George’s-chapel,  a hand- 
some edifice  in  the  gothic  or  pointed  style  of  architecture,  erected  in  1823,  at  the 
estimated  expense  of  £16,401,  under  the  sanction  of  the  commissioners  for  build- 
ing new  churches  and  chapels.  Over  the  altar  was  formerly  suspended  a beau- 
tiful specimen  of  carpet-weaving,  exhibiting  a picture  of  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  progress  of  arts  and  manufactures  in  the 
town.  But  having  been  most  shamefully  cut  and  defaced  by  some  mischievous 
person,  it  has  since  been  removed.  The  church  of  St.  John  was  built  in  1843, 
and  Trimpley  in  1844.  Here  are  chapels  for  the  Independents,  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  Baptists.  At  the  east  end  of  the  old  church,  adjoin- 
ing the  choir,  is  a room  appropriated  to  the  free  grammar-school,  and  in  the 
town  are  two  National  schools  and  an  infant-school,  besides  which  there  are  Sun- 
day-schools connected  with  the  church,  and  others  supported  by  the  dissenters. 
Among  the  other  charitable  institutions  are  twelve  alms-houses,  and  a dispensary 
for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  medicines  to  the  sick.  The  town  consists  of  ranges 
of  buildings  extending  nearly  a mile  from  north  to  south-east,  and  about  half  a 
mile  in  breadth ; the  streets  are  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  are  kept 
clean  by  means  of  underground  sewers,  which  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  in- 
convenience to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  streets  were  formerly  exposed 
from  inundations.  Kidderminster  was  noted,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  broad-cloth,  afterwards  for  that  of  linsey-woolsey,  and  more 
recently  for  the  making  of  crapes,  bombazines,  and  poplins.  In  1735  the  manu- 
facture of  Scotch  carpeting  was  introduced,  and  subsequently  that  of  cut  carpets 
was  established,  which  sort  of  goods,  having  been  invented  here,  has  obtained 
the  distinction  of  Kidderminster  carpets.  Kidderminster  or  Scotch  carpets  are 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  cloths  of  different  colours ; but  as 
these  cloths  may  be  woven  in  stripes  of  different  shades,  by  introducing  at  inter- 
vals shoots  of  different  colours,  the  carpet  is  usually  made  to  assume  a great 
variety  of  colours.  These  carpets  are.  sometimes  “three-ply,”  or  have  three 
thicknesses  of  cloth;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  “two-ply.”  Each  cloth  is 
perfect  in  itself,  so  that,  if  one  cloth  were  carefully  cut  away,  the  other  would 
remain  perfect,  and  be  in  appearance  like  a very  coarse  baize.  The  process  of 
weaving  both  cloths  is  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and  in  each  part  of  the  carpet 
that  cloth  is  brought  to  the  surface  which  is  required  to  produce  that  portion  of 
the  pattern.  The  back  of  the  carpet  will  necessarily  be  of  exactly  the  same 
pattern  as  the  front,  but  the  colours  will  be  reversed.  A complicated  variety  of 
the  jacquard-loom  is  employed  in  weaving  these  carpets.  The  town-hall  is  a fine 
large  brick  building,  recently  embellished,  and  the  town  itself  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years.  The  new  corn-exchange  was  completed  in  1854. 


Kiddeu- 

MINSTER. 


Shameful 
act  of  mis- 
chief. 


Manufac- 

tures. 


Carpet- 

weaving. 


Inns,  Black  Horse,  Lion  Hotel,  Swan.—  Markets,  Thurs.,  Sat. — Fairs,  Last  Mon.  in  Jan.,  April 
13,  May  28,  June  20,  Sep.  4,  last  Mon.  in  Nov.— Bankers,  Farley,  Turner,  and  Jones ; draw  on 
Robarts  and  Co.,  London.  Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Smith, 
Payne,  and  Co. 


* KIDWELLY,  a market-town  and  parish,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Gwendraeth,  which,  about  a mile  and  a half  hence,  falls  into  another,  called 
Gwendraeth  Fawr ; from  this  junction,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  afterwards  Origin  of 
falling  into  Carmarthen-bay,  the  town  derives  its  name,  as  the  Welsh  word  Cid-  name. 
welli  signifies  to  go  into  one  place.  The  town,  which  has  been  of  late  years 
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Kilbourne  ., 

Derby  

Bclper  

Duffield  

..3 

Midland 

Kilburn* 

Middlesex 

Hampstead . 

1#  Kilburn 

L.  & N.  W. 

Kilburn  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk  

5f 

Ooxwold  

"a 

N.  Eastern  

Kilby 

Leicester  

Leicester 

...& 

Couutesthrpe  3* 

Midland  . 

Kildale 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Stokesley  ... 

...6 

Guisborongh  4| 

Stockton  & Redear 

Ki  Id  wick 

pa 

W.  R.  York... 

Skipton  .... 

..4* 

Kildwifik 

Midland  

Kilgerranf... 

Pembroke 

Cardigan  .... 

,.2| 

Carmarthen  23# 

S.  Wales  

Ivilgwrrwg  .. 

Monmouth  ... 

Usk  

...6 

Chepstow 

. 6 

S.  Wales 

Kilhara 

Northumb.  ... 

Wooler 

Oarham  

..5 

N.  Eastern  

KilhamJ  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Langtoft  .... 

,.2*i Driffield 

..6 

N.  Eastern  
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pr  Rl. 
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in  St  a 
Acres 

Pop. 

14©s 

814 

3 

21 5 * 

4970 

8\9 

1001 

1060 

387 

252f 

5730 

145 

20S* 

22079 

11712 

269 

2672 

1266 

147* 

659 

154 

366 

2855 

258 

198* 

7660 

1247 

Kidwelly. 


Iron-foun- 

dry. 


Remains  of 
castle. 


greatly  improved,  is  divided  into  old  and  new,  by  the  river,  and  united  by  a 
bridge;  the  former,  now  in  a decayed  state,  was  anciently  defended  by  a strong 
wall ; and  over  one  of  its  old  gates  is  the  present  town-hall  and  prison.  Its  chief 
trade  is  in  coals,  raised  about  four  miles  hence,  which  are  conveyed  by  a canal 
to  the  vessels  lying  in  the  docks,  where  there  is  also  a very  commodious  quay. 
The  manufactures  are  in  iron  and  tin,  there  being  an  iron-foundry  of  considera- 
ble extent  in  the  town,  and  a tin-mill  at  about  a mile  distant;  the  latter  exports 
a large  quantity  of  tin  annually  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  port  has  been 
latterly  much  improved  by  Lord  Cawdor.  The  town,  which  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
The  castle  of  Kidwelly,  built  soon  after  the  Conquest,  is  a magnificent  remain. 
The  gateway  is  very  fine. 


Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  Aug.  3,  Oct.  29,  cattle,  pedlery. 

* KILBURN,  a hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Hampstead,  and  Holbom  division 
of  the  hundred  of  Ossulton.  This  place  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  in  extent  and 
population,  for  some  years  past.  Coldbourne-stream,  which  rises  near  Westend, 
Hampstead,  and  from  which  this  place  takes  its  name,  passes  through  Kilburn 
to  Bayswater;  and  after  supplying  the  Serpentine  reservoir,  in  Hyde-park,  flows 
into  the  Thames  at  Ranelagh.  In  the  Abbey-field  at  Kilburn  once  stood  a priory, 
Goldsmith’s  famous  for  a medicinal  spring.  At  a small  cottage  adjacent,  demolished  in  1837, 
cottage.  Goldsmith  is  said  to  have  written  “ The  Deserted  Village.”  The  new  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Kilburn,  was  built  in  1856,  at  a cost  of  £8,000.  It  occupies  a favour- 
able situation  at  the  junction  of  the  Abbey  and  Priory-roads.  It  is  built  of  a 
cruciform  plan,  in  the  middle  pointed  style  prevalent  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  The  tower  and  spire  rise  to  an  altitude  of  160  feet.  The 
neighbourhood  now  boasts  of  some  very  handsome  villa  residences. 


Slate  quar- 
ries. 


Kilgerran- 

eastle. 


f KILGERRAN,  or  Cil-Geran,  an  ancient  town,  situated  upon  the  river  Teifi* 
The  town,  which  is  without  any  regular  plan,  contains  chapels  for  Baptists  and 
Wesleyans,  but  the  church  stands  at  a little  distance.  Every  burgess  has  an 
undisputed  right  of  opening  a quarry  within  the  lordship,  in  consequence  of  which 
many  quarries  of  excellent  slate  are  worked  here,  and  a valuable  export  trade 
carried  on  from  the  port  of  Cardigan.  There  is  also  a manufacture  of  strong 
shoes  here,  which  employs  many  hands,  and  the  salmon-fishery  of  the  Teifi  is  an 
incessant  source  of  profit,  and  an  auxiliary  to  subsistence,  almost  every  poor 
person  being  an  accomplished  fisherman,  and  proprietor  of  a species  of  boat 
called  a coracle,  a simple  invention,  of  early  origin,  and  well  known,  to  this  day, 
both  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  The  castle,  once  the  great  boast  of  Kilgerran,  is  now 
much  ruined.  The  magnificent  remains  occupy  the  crown  of  a lofty  and  preci- 
pitous rocky  promontory,  standing  boldly  out  into  the  river ; and  all  tourists  are 
recommended  to  survey  its  noble  proportions,  and  to  enjoy  the  fine  landscape 
which  it  helps  to  compose,  from  the  surface  of  the  water  only. 


I KILHAM,  a parish,  partly  within  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  and 
partly  in  the  wapentake  of  Dickering,  nearly  a mile  and  a quarter  long,  running 
from  east  to  west.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst  the  Wold-hills,  in  a fertile 
soil ; and  seems  to  have  been  formerly  of  much  greater  importance  than  at  pre- 
Remarkable  sent,  having  once  had  a market,  which  is  now  disused.  Here,  after  a wet 
spring.  autumn,  the  Vipsey,  or  Gipsey,  bursts  out,  and  the  violence  of  the  spring,  when 
it  first  issues  from  the  ground,  is  said  to  be  so  great,  that  a man  on  horseback 
may  ride  under  its  arched  stream. 

Fairs,  Aug.  21,  Nov.  12,  horses,  beasts. 
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Bideford  ,18 

i N.  Devon 

260! 

e 827 i 

> 1221 

Chesterfield  ...9 

• Eckington  ...2k 

Midland  

164| 

[ 164( 

5 1070 

Killcott 

Gloucester  ... 

Newent  1? 

Longhope 44 

Heref.,  Ross.,  & Glos, 

. 130 

634 

llawkesbury  2| 

Wick  war  54 

i Midland  

122| 

1 

Staindrop  ."....4 

• Darlington 8 

i N.  Eastern  

2434 

i 605 

, ”93 

Killerbv  

N.  R.  York 

Bedale  5* 

Leeming  Lane  4 

1 N.  Eastern  

231 

54 

Killey-with- 

Abergavenny  81 

Blaina 3 

Monmouthshire 

181 

4768 

Aberaeron  ...4f 

Carmarthen  264 

8.  Wales  

27lf 

1914 

i 302 

Knaresboro’  ...4 

Ripley 1 

N.  Eastern 

2084 

3250 

569 

Killingholme, 

South  

..na1  Lincoln  

Gt.  Grimsby  ...9 

Ulceby  If 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

166 

7225 

749 

Killingholme, 

North  

S.  Killinghlme  f 

Ulceby  2\ 

Manch.,  Shef.  & Lin. 

1664 

184 

Killingtou  

Westmorelnd 

Sedbergh  3 

Oxenholme  ...54 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2554 

4875 

275 

Killingwnrth  ... 

to 

'Northiimh. 

Newcastle  ...6$ 

Killingworth  4 

N.  Eastern  

281 

1651 

Killpeck  

...pa  Hereford  

Hereford  84 

St.Devereux.,.4 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

151f 

2135 

231 

Killyhebill  

pa  Glamorgan  . 

Neath  4f 

Neath  4f 

S.  Wales  

212f 

4014 

982 

Kilmersdon  

...pa  Somerset  

Kilmersdon. ..14 

Prome  64 

Gt.  Western  

121f 

3460 

2196 

Kilmington  

...pa  Devon  

Axminster  ...If 

Yeovil ....224 

Gt.  Western  

1634 

1760 

533 

Kilmingtont  

...pa  Somerset 

Mere  44 

Witham 4 

Gt.  Western  

1244 

2746 

640 

Kilmiston  

..na  Hants  

Alresford 4$ 

Winchester  ...8 

L.  & S.  W 

744 

1912 

239 

Kilnhnrst  harn  W.  R.  York 

Swinton  If 

Kilnhurst  

S.  Yorkshire  

166f 

Kilnsav 

..to 

W.  R.  York... 

Kettlewell 4 

Gargrave 11 

Midland  

227f 

Kilnseat  

E.  R.  York 

Easington 2$ 

Patrington  ...84 

Hull  & Holderness 

196 

11036 

i'57 

Kilnwittk  na  & to 

E.R.  York 

Gt.  Driffield  ...6 

Lockington  ...3 

N.  Eastern  

189 

4355 

634 

Kiln  wick  Percy 

..pa 

E.  R.  York  . 

Pocklington  ...2 

Pocklington  ...2 

N.  Eastern  

209 

1561 

93 

Kilpin  

to 

E.  R.  York 

Howden  If 

Howden  3f 

N.  Eastern  

198 

836 

385 

Kilrhedin  

pa 

Pembroke  and 

Newc.-Emlyn44 

Carmarthen  14f 

S.  Wales  

260 

7856 

1063 

Carmarthen... 

Kilsby  

Northampton 

Rugbv  4i 

Crick  2 

L.  & N.W 

774 

3200 

631 

Kilton  

Somerset 

Nethr  Stowey  4f 

Bridgewater  12f 

Gt.  Western  

1634 

1691 

181 

Kilton  

N.  R.  York ... 

Guisbrough  ...5 

Guisbrough  ...5 

Stockton  & Redcar 

2534 

1643 

83 

Kilve 

Somerset  

Nethr  Stowey  4$ 

Bridgewater  124 

Gt.  Western 

163f 

1770 

256 

Kilverstoue 

Norfolk 

Thetford  1$ 

Thetford  If 

E.  Counties 

974 

2026 

36 

Kilvington 

Nottingham 

Newark  7 

Bottesford  ...2f 

Ambergate,  N.,  & B. 

115 

900 

62 

Kilvineton.  North  to 

N.  R.  York 

Thirsk 2 

Thirsk  2# 

N.  Eastern  

2l5f 

1210 

63 

Kilvington,  South 

pa  N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk 1 

Thirsk  If 

N.  Eastern  

21  If 

2871 

389 

Kil  worth,  North  . 

..pal Leicester  

Lutterworth  4$ 

Welford  4 

L.  & N.  W 

92f 

2230 

414 

Kilworth,  South  . 

..pa  Leicester 

Lutterworth  ...5 

Stanford  Hall  24 

L.  & N.  W 

90f 

1470 

509 

Kimberley  

..pa  Norfolk  ...... 

Hingham 3$ 

Wymondham  34 

E.  Counties  

1194 

1460 

137 

Kimberworth 

..to  W.  R.  York 

Rotherham  ...2 

The  Holmes  ...4 

Midland  

162f 

2940 

6952 

Kimble,  Great§ 

Bucks  

Wycombe  ...iof 

Aylesbury 64 

L.  & N.  W 

49f 

2473 

501 

Kimble,  Little  .... 

..pa  Bucks  

Gt.  Kimble | . 

Aylesbury  6 

L.  & N.  W 

494 

750 

184 

* KILKHAMPTON.  The  church  is  an  ancient  stone  building  with  square 
tower,  and  consists  of  three  aisles  divided  by  slender  pillars,  supporting  obtuse 
pointed  arches,  and  containing  many  handsome  monuments,  amongst  which  is 
one  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  who  was  killed  in  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Lansdown,  near  Bath. 

Fairs,  Holy  Thurs.,  Aug.  26. 


f KILMINGTON.  About  two  miles  from  the  church  is  a stately  tower,  and 
on  a tablet  over  the  entrance  is  the  following  inscription  : — “ Alfred  the  Great, 
A.  D.  879,  on  this  summit  erected  his  standard  against  Danish  invaders.  To  him 
we  owe  the  origin  of  juries,  and  the  creation  of  a naval  force.  Alfred,  the  light 
of  that  benighted  age,  was  a philosopher  and  a Christian,  the  father  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  founder  of  the  English  monarchy  and  liberties.” 


Memorial 
to  Alfred 
the  Great. 


X KILNSEA,  a parish  in  the  south  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Holderness. 

The  church  is  in  a very  dilapidated  state,  and  will  probably  soon  become  a prey 
to  the  depredations  of  the  ocean,  which  has  been  making  progressive  encroach- 
ments on  this  coast  for  many  years.  Here  is  the  well-known  promontory  of 
Spurnhead,  the  southernmost  point  of  Holderness;  it  may  be  called  an  island, 
as  it  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a narrow'  neck  of  sand,  about  a mile  and  a half  ® 
in  length,  which  is  frequently  overflowed  by  a high  tide ; it  contains  two  light- these* 
houses,  and  a few  cottages,  and  it  is  also  a station  for  a life-boat. 


§ KIMBLE  (Great).  This  place  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  British 
King  Cunobelin,  and,  from  several  fortifications  and  trenches  in  the  vicinity,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  brave  sous  of  that  monarch  opposed 
the  progress  of  the  Romans.  A hill  at  a short  distance  hence  still  bears  the 
name  of  Belinesbury.  The  church  is  a very  ancient  building.  The  chancel  FrPsc? 
window'  has  been  lately  restored,  and  some  curious  fresco  paintings  discovered  dfscovered. 
in  the  interior  of  the  building. 


I 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES  DELINEATED. 


Name  of  Place. 


Kimblesworth  ...ex  pa 
Kimbolton*  .... 
Kimboltonf  p a & m.t 
Kiincote,  or  Kincote 
(with  Walton)  ...pa 

Kimerston  to 

Kimmeridge 

Kimpton pa 

Kimpton pa 

Kinderton-cum- 

HulmeJ to 

Kineton,  or  King- 

ton§  pa  & m.t 

Kinfare,  or  Kinver  . 

Kingerby pa 

Kingham pa 

King  Moor ex  . 

Kingsbridge||  pa  & m.t 

Kingsbury  pa 

Kingsbury  ... 


County. 


Durham  

Hereford  

Huntingdon 


Leicester 

Northumb.  ... 

Dorset  

Herts  

Hants  


Chester , 


Warwick  

Stafford 

Lincoln  

Oxford  

Cumberland 

Devon  

Middlesex 


pa  Warwick 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Durham 3 

Leominster .. 
Huntingdon  9* 

Lutterworth  ...3 

Wooler 5? 

Corfe  Castle... 3* 

Luton  5f 

Ludgershall  ...3 

Middlewich  ...f 

Banbury  ...10* 
Church-hill  ...4 

S.  Kelsey 4 

Chip.  Norton  4 

Carlisle  2 

Modbury  7 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Durham 3 

Leominster  ...2$ 
St.  Neots  8 

Welford  3$ 

Bel  ford 13 

Wareham  6 

Welwyn  4? 

Andover  5| 

Winsford 2f 

Fenny  Cmptn  6$ 
Stourbridge  ...4 
Mt.  Raisen  ...5 
Chip.Nor.Juncl 

Carlisle  2 

Kingsbdge  R.  9$ 


Edgeware 3?  Kilburn 3$ 

Coleshill  5$  [Kingsbury * 


Railway. 


N.  Eastern  

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Gt.  Northern  


L.  & N.  W.  ... 
N.  Eastern  ... 
L.  &S.  W.  ... 
Gt.  Northern 
L.  &S.  W.  ... 


L.  & N.  W. 


Gt.  Western  

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

S.  Devon  

L.  & N.  W 

Midland  


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 


159* 


95f 

3394 

132* 

26* 

72 

167* 

101 

130* 

I55f 

85$ 

302 

241 

6* 

115* 


Area 

inSta 

Acres 

j Pop. 

571 

36 

4061 

702 

5061 

1633 

1710 

603 

1570 

178 

3579 

992 

2753 

371 

1637 

450 

3810 

1270 

879c 

2872 

1435 

108 

1877 

617 

1110 

502 

150 

1679 

1765 

606 

9070 

1416 

* KIMBOLTON  occupies  rising  ground  on  the  road  between  Leominster  and 
Tenbury.  The  old  church  of  St.  James  w as  thoroughly  repaired  in  1853,  and 
from  its  lofty  situation  forms  a very  picturesque  object  from  a considerable 
distance. 


Kimbolton- 
eastle,  seat 
of  the  Duke 
of  Manches- 
ter. 


f KIMBOLTON,  a small  market-town,  celebrated  only  for  its  magnificent 
castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester ; it  is  a quadrangular  building,  of 
most  superb  construction,  which  contains  a fine  collection  of  paintings.  Queen 
Catherine  resided  in  this  town  for  a considerable  time  after  her  divorce  from 
Henry  VIII.,  and  here  she  died.  Kimbolton-castle,  a noble  mansion  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  has  been  successively  the  property  of  the  Bohuns,  Staffords,  and 
Wingfields.  St.  Andrew ’s-church  contains  several  monuments  of  the  Montague 
family. 


Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  Fri.  in  Easter- week,  pedlery,  sheep ; Dec.  11,  cattle,  hogs ; statute  fair, 
Sep.  23. 


X KINDERTON,  a township  in  the  parish  of  Middlewich,  and  hundred  of 
Northwich,  generally  believed  to  be  the  Condate  of  the  Romans.  It  gave  title 
to  one  of  the  ancient  barons  who  composed  the  Parliament  of  Earl  Lupus.  This 
wras  the  family  of  Venables,  now  represented  by  Lord  Vernon,  of  Kinderton,  the 
only  lineal  successor  of  the  eight  Cheshire  barons  that  has  descended  to  the  pre- 
sent times. 


King  John’s 
well 


§ KINETON,  a small  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Kington.  A castle  existed 
here  at  an  early  period,  which  was  situated  westward  of  the  town,  where  King 
John  occasionally  held  his  court;  and  a neighbouring  spring  is  still  named  King 
John’s-well.  Kineton  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  a stream  which 
falls  into  the  Avon ; and  it  comprises  two  streets,  through  one  of  w hich  passes 
the  turnpike-road  from  Warwick  to  Banbury.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  who 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  manor,  has  a noble  seat  at  Compton  Verney,  about  two 
miles  and  a half  from  the  town.  The  market  has  been  lately  abolished.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  tower  and  the  hand- 
some old  doorway  at  the  western  end. 


Inn,  Swan  .—Fairs,  Feb.  2,  Qct.  2,  statute. 


||  KINGSBRIDGE,  a small  market-town,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  islet  of 
the  English-channel,  called  Salcombe-river ; it  derives  its  name,  according  to 
Risdon,  from  the  bridge  by  which  it  is  connected  with  Dodbrooke.  David  Tol- 
ley, a celebrated  scholar  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  a native  of  this  place. 
Modern  im-  Of  late  years  the  town  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  an  extensive  export  trade 
provements.  -n  corn>  malt,  and  cider,  carried  on.  The  town-hall  is  a handsome  new  stone 
building,  erected  in  1850,  at  a cost  of  £1,500.  Dodbrooke,  a separate  township, 
forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  is  divided  from  it  only  by  a small  brook. 
It  is  famous  for  “ white  ale,”  a favourite  beverage  compounded  of  ale,  eggs, 
and  flour. 

Inns,  King’s  Arms  Hotel,  Ship  and  Plough. — Market,  Sat. — Fair,  1st  Thurs.  aft.  July  20.— 
Bankers,  Kingsbridge  Joint  Stock  Bank;  draw  on  Union  Bank.  Devon  and  Cornwall  Banking 
Company ; draw  on  Barclay  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place, 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dtst. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Kingsbury  Epis- 

S.  Petherton 

21 

Martock 3 

Gt.  Western  

151 

3646 

1856 

.4f 

Fawley  2 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

138 

1697 

272 

Thatcham 5 

Gt.  Western  

544 

12917 

2885 

.6i 

Wansford  6 

L.  & N.  W 

881 

4460 

1407 

Kingscote  ... 

...4 

Brimscomb  ...6 

Gt.  Western  

1054 

1810 

297 

Ilchester 

...2 

Sparkford 64 

Gt.  Western  

1404 

2064 

523 

vil 

6 

Deal 3 

S.  Eastern 

105 

Kent 

Sittinerhourn  4l 

Maidstone  ...12 

N.  Kent 

55 

695 

”84 

Wrotham .... 

M 

Dartford 9 

N.  Kent 

26 

2780 

423 

.2f 

Aylesbury  8 

L.  & N.  W 

514 

1405 

233 

Kingsholme  St. 

ham 

Gloucester  ... 

Gloucester  

Gt.  Western  

114 

463 

Kingsholme  St. 

Gloucester  

Gt.  Western  

114 

933 

H 

Kingskerswell 

S.  Devon  

2164 

1744 

959 

KiugslandJ 

...pa 

Hereford  

Pembridge... 

...5 

Leominster  ...4 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

160f 

4735 

1137 

Kingsland  § 

ham 

Middlesex 

London  (P.O)2£ 

Kingsland  

N.  London  

King’s  Langley 

na 

H ertford  

Watford 

,.4q 

King’s  Langley 

L.  & N.  W 

21 

3461 

1599 

Kingsley 

to 

Chester 

Prodsham  .. 

Acton  3 

L.  & N.  W 

1744 

2606 

1067 

Kingsley  

pa 

Hants  

Alton 

..4* 

Bentley 44 

L.  & S.W 

484 

1776 

387 

TCinflrslp.v  ... 

na 

Stafford 

Cheadle 

,.2$ 

Froghall 1 

N.  Staffordsh 

149 

4714 

1565 

Kine'smaxsh  ...  ex  na 

Chester 

Holt  

,.1| 

Tattenhall  ...64 

L.  & N.  W 

178 

821 

91 

Kings  Meaburn .. 

....to 

Westmorelnd 

Morland  

Shap 6 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2764 

2381 

216 

Kingsnorth 

...pa 

Kent  

W.  Ashford .. 

.24 

Ashford  2 

S.  Eastern  

69 

3245 

424 

King’s-Norton 

pa 

Leicester  , , 

Billesdon 

.24 

Leicester 74 

Midland  

1104 

1990 

163 

King’s-Nort  on 

pa 

Worcester  ... 

Birmingham 

5^ 

King’s  Norton  4 

Midland  

1194 

12132 

7759 

King’s-Nympton 

...pa 

T )evon  

Chumleigh  .. 

.34 

S.  Molton  Rd  24 

N.  Devon 

221 

5539 

719 

King’s-Pyon 

Hereford  

Weobly 

.24 

Moreton 5 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1534 

2407 

459 

King's  Ripton  ... 

...pa 

Huntingdon 

Wistow  

...3 

Huntingdon  ...4 

Gt.  Northern 

62f 

1210 

259 

King’s  Shelsley ... 

ham 

Worcester  ... 

Martley 

,.24 

Worcester  ...10 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1304 

273 

King’s  Sombourn 

...pa 

Hants  

Stoekhridere  2£ 

Winchester  ...74 

L.  & S.  W 

74 

7425 

1242 

King’s  Sutton 

,...pa 

Northampton 

Banbury  

,.44 

Avnho  2f 

Gt.  Western  

82f 

3850 

1335 

Kingstanley  

...pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Stroud 

...8 

Stonehouse  ...14 

Gt.  Western  

105 

1679 

2095 

Kingsteignton  ... 

...pa 

Devon  

Nwtn  Bushel  H 

Newton  2 

S.  Devon  

216 

4021 

1658 

Kingsthorpe  

Northampton 

Northamntn  H 

Northampton  24 

L.  & N.  W 

70 

1800 

1586 

Kingston 

...pa 

Cambridge  ... 

Caxton  

,.34 

Cambridge  ...8? 

E.  Counties 

664 

1807 

315 

Kingston 

Devon  

Modhnrv 

3 

Ivybridge  ...64 

S.  Devon  

2414 

2373 

523 

Kingston 

vil 

Dorset  

Corfe  Castle  1 £ 

Wareham  ...64 

L.  & S.  W 

1324 

Kingston 

Somerset 

Taunton  

..  3 

Taunton  24 

Gt.  Western  

1654 

3477 

948 

Kingston 

Hants  

Newport 

,.54 

Portsmouth 

L.  & S.  W 

883 

65 

Kingston 

Stafford  

Uttoxeter 

..  4 

Bra.mshall  3 

N.  Staffordsh 

141 

2009 

326 

Kingston 

na 

Sussex  

Angmering  ., 

..14 

Angmering  ...14 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

674 

582 

40 

Kingston  Baernuize  na 

Berks 

Abingdon 

64 

Steventon  74 

Gt.  Western  

63| 

1097 

367 

Kingston  Blount 

...lib 

Oxford  

Watlington 

...4 

Wycombe  10 

Gt.  Western  

44 

K i n irs ton  - h v-  Spa 

...na 

Sussex  

Shoreham 

1 

Kingston  

L.,  B.,  & S.C 

554 

799 

153 

Kingston-Deverill  pa 

Wilts 

Mere  

,.34 

Warminster... 64 

Gt.  Western  

1204 

2060 

402 

Kingstone,  or  Kin- 

son  

Dorset  

Christchurch  5$ 

Wimborne  ...44 

L.  AS.  W 1 

119 

4715 

918 

* KINGSCLERE.  A very  small  market-town,  possessing  no  feature  of  any 
importance. 

Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  1st  Tues.  in  April,  pleasure;  Tues.  aft.  Oct.  11,  hiring. 


+ KING’S-CLIFFE,  a parish  in  the  hundred  of  Willybrook,  formerly  a market- 
town,  which  derives  its  name  either  from  King  John  having  had  a hunting-seat 
here,  or  merely  from  its  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  inhabitants  of  this  parish, 
being  tenants  in  ancient  demesne,  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tolls 
throughout  England.  In  the  parish  is  a chalybeate  spring,  similar  to  that  at 
Tunbridge-wells.  The  Rev.  William  Law,  a celebrated  polemical  and  non-juring 
divine,  was  a native  of  King’s-Cliffe,  where  he  was  born,  in  1686,  and  lived  in 
retirement,  having  refused  preferments  on  account  of  the  required  oaths.  The 
church  is  ancient,  and  the  antique  carved  oak  fittings  are  from  the  old  collegiate 
church  of  Fotheringay. 


Inhabitants 
exempted 
from  tolls 
throughout 
England. 


Inn,  Cross  Keys.— Fair,  Oct.  29,  cheese,  homespun  linen,  turners’  ware. 


+ KINGSLAND.  This  parish  was  part  of  the  great  inheritance  of  the  Mor- 
timers ; in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Margaret,  widow  of  Lord  Mortimer,  procured 
a grant  for  a market  and  fair ; the  former  has  long  been  disused.  It  is  said  that 
Kingsland  formerly  had  a castle,  in  w hich  King  Merwald  was  buried. 

Fair,  Oct.  11,  horned  cattle,  hops,  onions,  cheese,  butter. 


§ KINGSLAND,  a hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Hackney,  Tower  division  of  the 
hundred  of  Ossulton,  now  forming  a portion  of  the  north-eastern  suburb  of  the 
metropolis.  It  consists  principally  of  irregular  ranges  of  buildings,  extending 
from  Shoreditch-church  to  Stoke  Newington,  along  the  high  road  from  London 
to  Royston  and  Ware. 
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Name  of  Place. 


.pa 


Somerset 


Berks 

Berks. 


Kingstone  

Kingstone  

Kingstone  

Kingstone- Wins 

low  ham 

Kingston  Lisle*  chap 
Kingston -near- 

Lewes  pa 

Kingston-Russell  ...pa 
Kingston-Seymour  pa 
Kingston-upon- 

Soar  pa 

Kingston-upon- 
Thamest  ...pa&m.t. 

King's  Walden pa!  Hertford 

Kingswear  pa1  Devon 


County. 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Kent Barham  

Hereford  Hereford  6 


Sussex  ... 
Dorset  ... 
Somerset 


Nottingham 
Surrey 


Ilminster 1* 

Lambourn  ...6* 
Wantage 5 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Canterbury  ...5f 

Tram  Inn  3 

Martock  7* 

Shrivenham...2* 
Faringdon  Rd  4* 


Railway. 


Lewes  If  Lewes  If 

Bridport  2*!  Dorchester  ...7* 

Bristol  14|Yatton 2 


Nottingham  11  Kegworth 


Twickenham  2^!  Kingston 

Welwyn 7 1 Stevenage  5 

Dartmouth  ...*:Totnes 10* 


S.  Eastern  

Newpt,  Ab,  & Hfd. 
Gt.  Western  


Gt.  Western 
Gt.  Western 


L,  B..  & S.  C. 
L.  & S.  W.  .. 
Gt.  Western 

Midland  


L.  & S.  W 

Gt.  Northern 
S.  Devon  


Dist. 

Land 

prRl. 

j Area 
inSta 
Acres 

Pop. 

86| 

1525 

310 

152* 

1991 

510 

155* 

3477 

298 

76| 

... 

132 

68 

263 

51* 

1653 

134 

147* 

1147 

84 

132* 

3422 

373 

120* 

1200 

196 

12 

4765 

12144 

33* 

4180 

1164 

233* 

152* 

315 

The  Blow- 
ing-stone. 


Curious 
experiment 
in  acous- 
tics. 


* KINGSTON  LISLE,  a hamlet  of  Sparsholt,  about  a mile  distant,  has  a 
chapel  of  ease.  The  manor  was  the  property  and  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  De 
Lisle,  one  of  whom  obtained  a license  from  the  king  for  enclosing  a park  here  in 
1336.  Kingston  Lisle-house  was  formerly  a seat  of  Lord  Craven.  About  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  road  on  the  left  out  of  the  hamlet,  and  about  five 
miles  from  Wantage,  is  a curious  stone,  called  the  “ blowing-stone.”  At  the 
back  of  this  stone  grows  an  old  elm-tree:  the  stone  itself  is  a species  of  red 
sandstone.  It  is  about  three  feet  high,  three  feet  six  inches  broad,  and  two  feet 
thick,  but  is  rough,  and  of  rather  irregular  surface.  It  has  several  holes  in  it  of 
various  sizes.  There  are  seven  holes  in  the  front,  three  at  the  top,  a large  irre- 
gular broken  hollow  at  the  north  end  (for  it  stands  north  and  south),  and  one  if 
not  more  holes  at  the  back.  If  a person  blows  in  at  any  one  of  three  of  the 
holes,  an  extremely  loud  noise  is  produced,  something  between  a note  upon  a 
French  horn  and  the  bellowing  of  a calf,  and  this  can  be  heard  in  a favourable 
state  of  weather  at  Faringdon  Clump,  a distance  of  about  six  miles;  and  a per- 
son standing  at  about  a yard  distant  from  either  end  of  the  stone  while  it  is 
blown  into  will  distinctly  feel  the  ground  shake.  The  holes  in  the  stone  are  of 
various  sizes,  but  those  which  if  blown  into  produce  the  sound  easily  admit  a 
person’s  finger.  The  hole  most  commonly  used  to  produce  the  sound  is  at  the 
top  of  the  stone ; and  if  a small  stick,  eighteen  inches  long,  be  pushed  in  at  this 
hole  it  will  come  out  at  a hole  at  the  back  of  the  stone,  about  a foot  below  the 
top,  and  almost  immediately  below  the  hole  blown  into.  It  is  evident  that  this 
is  the  place  at  which  the  air  finds  its  exit,  as  after  the  stone  has  been  blown  into 
at  the  top  for  a considerable  time,  this  hole  becomes  wet.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  that  there  are  chambers  in  the  stone,  as  the  irregular  broken 
hollow  at  the  north  end  of  it  has  evidently  formed  a part  of  another  place,  at 
which  a similar  sound  might  once  have  been  produced.  In  the  neighbourhood 
there  exists  a tradition  that  this  stone  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
alarm  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 


A place  of 
early  im- 
portance. 


Saxon  king9 

crowned 

heie. 


f KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.  Kingston  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Thames,  over  which  there  was  a bridge  leading  to  Hampton,  in  Middlesex, 
mentioned  in  records  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  consequently  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  founded  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  other  on  the  river, 
except  that  of  London;  but  the  present  structure  was  erected  in  1828,  at  the 
expense  of  £40,000,  advanced  as  a loan  by  government.  The  bridge,  from  the 
liquidations  made  yearly,  will  ultimately  be  free.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
site  of  a Roman  station,  coins,  urns,  and  other  antique  remains  having  been  dis- 
covered. From  the  earliest  times  it  was  a place  of  importance.  Antiquarian 
inhabitants  contend  that  there  was  a Roman  town,  or  a considerable  station,  on 
the  site  of,  or  close  by,  the  present  tow  n ; Gale  says,  improbably  enough,  it  was 
the  Tamesis  of  Antoninus;  it  has  also  been  claimed  as  the  place  w'here  Caesar 
crossed  the  Thames.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  many  Roman  articles  have 
been  found  in  the  tow  n ; and  the  vestiges  of  a cemetery  a little  distance  from  it. 
In  the  Saxon  times  it  was  a royal  town ; the  name  Cyningestane  having  been 
bestowed  on  it  from  its  possessing  the  stone  on  which  the  Saxon  kings  sat  at 
their  coronation.  A list  is  confidently  given  of  some  eight  or  nine  Saxon 
monarchs,  ending  with  Ethelred  in  978,  who  were  crowned  here.  It  was  at 
Kingston  that  the  unseemly  event  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  coronation  of 
Edwy  in  955,  which  not  only  led  to  desperate  evil  in  the  following  years  of  his 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Kings-Weston ti 

Kingswi  nford pa 

Gloucester  ... 
Stafford 

Henbury  H 

Stourbridge  ...3 
Ludgershall  ...1 

Kingswood ham 

Bucks 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Bristol 5 

Dudley  4 

Claydon 5i 


Railway. 


Grt.  Western  ... 
S.  Staffordshire 
L.  & N.  W 


List. 

Area 

Lond. 

in  Sta 

Pop. 

pr  Rl. 

Acres 

123| 

207 

121 

7315 

27301 

63? 

150 

53 

reign,  but  has  in  our  own  day  stirred  up  plenteous  strife  and  some  scandal  Kingston- 
among  the  historians.  Before  his  coronation,  Edwy,  though  quite  a youth,  had  Thames 
married  Elfgiva,  a lady  of  great  beauty,  but,  according  to  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
strongly  opposed  the  marriage,  w'ithin  the  proscribed  limits  of  relationship.  The  tragic 
During  the  feast  which  followed  the  coronation,  Edwy  suddenly  left  the  table ;Edwy°and 
where  the  nobles  were  carousing,  and  withdrew  to  the  chamber  of  Elfgiva.  The  Elfgiva 
nobles  appear  to  have  complained  of  the  absence  of  the  king,  and  Odo,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  loudly  expressing  his  indignation  at  the  sovereign  pre- 
ferring the  society  of  women  to  that  of  his  counsellors,  called  upon  some  one  to 
compel  him  to  return.  Dunstan,  the  fiery  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  at  once  rushed 
into  the  royal  apartment,  and,  having  angrily  reviled  Elfgiva  and  her  mother, 
dragged  the  king  back  by  force  to  the  hall.  The  remainder  of  the  story  belongs 
not  to  Kingston.  How  the  lady  brought  the  king  to  banish  the  haughty  priest; 
her  own  seizure  by  Odo,  and  his  brutal  branding  of  her  face  with  a heated  iron, 
and  afterwards  sending  her  to  Ireland  as  a slave ; her  escape  to  England,  cap- 
ture, and  murder  by  being  hamstrung  and  left  to  perish  ; — all  this  is  well  known 
as  is  also  the  deposition  of  Edwy,  and  his  speedy  death ; or  may  be  seen  in  the 
histories  of  his  reigu.  In  the  Doomsday-book  Kingston  is  stated  to  be  a royal 
demesne.  It  owes  its  first  charter  to  John.  A meeting,  which  led  to  no  result, 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  here  between  Prince  Edward  and  Simon  Montfort  in 
1263 ; in  the  next  year  Henry  III.  took  and  demolished  a castle  which  stood  at 
Kingston,  and  which  was  held  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  for  the  barons.  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  when  marching  to  London,  on  his  revolt  against  Mary,  after  the 
execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  crossed  the  Thames  at  Kingston:  the  bridge  had 
been  broken  by  the  queen’s  council,  in  order  to  prevent  his  passage,  but  it  was 
hastily  repaired  by  his  followers.  In  the  great  civil  war  Kingston  was  the  thea-  Skirmishes 
tre  of  some  encounters,  though  none  of  much  consequence.  Soon  after  the  battle  in  the  civil 
of  Edge-hill,  Rupert  was  defeated  in  a skirmish  here.  After  the  “ battle  ofwan 
Brentford,”  the  Royal  army  for  awhile  occupied  Kingston  ; and  it  was  here  that 
the  last  feeble  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  Royal  cause.  When  the  king  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Royalist  troops  were  everywhere  dis- 
banded, the  Earl  of  Holland,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  his  brother,  Lord 
Francis  Villiers,  succeeded  in  collecting  about  600  men.  They  made  this  town 
their  head-quarters,  and  issued  addresses  to  the  citizens  of  London,  calling  upon 
them  to  arise,  and  rescue  their  sovereign.  The  Parliament,  as  soon  as  it  heard 
of  the  rising,  despatched  some  troops  of  horse  from  Windsor  against  them.  A 
skirmish  ensued  on  Surbiton-common,  just  outside  Kingston,  when  the  Royalists  Surbiton. 
■were  speedily  routed;  Villiers  was  slain,  Holland  was  taken  shortly  afterwards 
but  Buckingham  escaped.  Norbiton  and  Surbiton — corruptions,  as  is  believed,  of 
North  and  South  Barton  (or  demesne) — are  hamlets  attached  to  Kingston;  they 
contain  some  good  residences,  but  have  no  claim  to  separate  notice.  Surbiton 
since  the  opening  of  the  South-Western  railway,  has  become  quite  a village  of 
villas.  The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  King  John  in  1199, 
and  others  were  subsequently  given  by  his  successors,  the  town  being  now 
governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen,  under  a charter  of  Charles  I.  The  church 
of  All  Saints  is  an  old  building  in  the  pointed  style.  Here  are  some  very  ancient 
brasses,  affirmed  to  be  1,400  years  old,  and  in  the  chancel  are  numerous  monu- 
ments, particularly  a statue  by  Chantrey  to  the  Countess  of  Liverpool,  of  full 
size,  sitting.  A church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  has  been  erected  at  the  Norbiton 
end  of  the  parish,  at  the  cost  of  £4,000,  and  another  church  dedicated  to  St. 

Mark  was  also  opened  in  1845  at  Surbiton.  The  town-hall  was  erected  in  1838, 
at  a cost  of  £4,000.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place,  nearly  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one.  The  county  house  of  correction  is  now  converted  into  bar 
racks  for  the  use  of  the  county  militia.  The  Hog’s-mill,  or  what  is  now  deno- 
minated the  New  Mill-river  runs  through  the  town  into  the  Thames,  and  works 
several  mills  in  its  course.  The  business  of  the  market  and  fairs  is  considerable. 

Inns , Sun,  Griffin,  King’s  Arms,  Coach  and  Horses,  Railway  Tavern,  Clarence  Arms,  Southamp- 
ton Family  Hotel.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  Whit-Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  Aug.  2,  3,  Nov.  13  and  seven  fol- 
lowing days— Bankers,  Shrubsole  and  Co. ; draw  on  Curries  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dunham  4$ 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches. 
Midland  

Gloucester  ... 
Gloucester  ... 

Wotton-un-E.  1 

Charfield  1$ 

Bristol  3 

Gt.  Western  

Merstham  ...2$ 
Kingswood  

S.  Eastern  

Kingswood ham 

Warwick  8$ 

Gt.  Western  

Winchester  ...1$ 

Winchester  ...1$ 
Pickering  2 

L.  & S.  W 

Kingthorpe .to 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Gloucester  ... 

Hereford 

Hereford  

Worcester  ... 

N.  Eastern  

Charfield  7 

Midland  

Kington  pa  & m.t 

Kingtont to 

Kington  pa 

Kington  Magna  ...pa 
Kington  St. 

Michael  pa  & to 

New  Radnor  6$ 
Leintwardine  $ 

Inkberrow 3 

Shaftesbury  6$ 

Malmesbury  7$ 
Marsfield  3 

Leominster  ...14 

Onibury  4$ 

Pershore 6 

Bruton 10 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Shrews.  & Hereford 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Gt.  Western  

Wilts 

Chippenham  2$ 
Box 6$ 

Gt.  Western  

Kington,  West  pa 

Wilts 

Gt.  Western  

Kingwater  .to 

Kingwestou  pa 

Cumberland 

Brampton 8 

Rose  Hill 1$ 

Castle  Cary  ...8 
Kidderminst.  9$ 
Baschurch  ...6$ 

Hereford 14 

Donnington  ...3 

Fawley 6$ 

Leominster  17$ 
Broughton  ...2$ 
Broughton  ...2$ 

St.  Bees  4 

Bingham 7 

Leominster  ...11 
Leominster  10$ 
Kintbury  

Newc.  & Carlisle 

Gt.  Western  

C.  Mortimer...  4$ 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Shrews.  & Chester... 
Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Shropshire  Union... 
Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Shrews.  & Hereford 
Chester  & Holyhead 
Chester  & Holyhead 
Whitehvn  & Fur. ... 
Ambergate,  N.,  & B. 
Shrews.  & Hereford 
Shrews.  & Hereford 
Gt.  Western  

Kinnersley pa 

Kinnersley pa 

Hereford 

Salop  ... 

Weobly 4$ 

Wellington  ...4$ 

Ledbury  5$ 

New  Radnor  2$ 
Hope  3 

Kinnerson  ham 

Kinnerton  to 

Hereford  

Radnor  

Kinnerton,  Higher  to 
Kinnerton,  Lower  to 

Kinniside to 

Kinoulton  pa 

Kinsham,  Lower  ...to 
Kinsham,  Upper  ...pa 
Kintbury pa 

Flint  

Chester 

Cumberland 

Nottingham 

Hereford  

Hereford  

Berks  

Doddleston  ...1$ 

Egremont  4 

Nottingham  ...9 
Presteigne  ...3$ 
Presteigne  ...4$ 
Hungerford  ...3 
Great  Ness  ...If 
Penkridge  ...1$ 
Ooleshill 5 

Kinton to 

Kinvaston  to 

Salop 

Stafford 

Baschurch  ...4$ 
Spread  Eagle  1$ 
Hamptn  Jun.4| 
Stratfd-on-A.  6$ 
Ainderby  ...4$ 

Shrews.  & Chester... 
L.  & N.  W 

Kinwalsey  ham 

Warwick  

L.  & N.  W 

Kinwarton pa 

Kiplin  to 

Warwick  

N.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 
Leicester  

Alcester  1 

Catterick  ..  3$ 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
N.  Eastern  

Kipoax pa 

Leeds  9 

Oastleford 3 

N.  Eastern  

Kirbv-Bellars  pa 

M.  Mowbray  2f 
Helmsley  6 

Kirby  

Midland  

Kirbv.  Cold  pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Leicester  

Thirsk  8$ 

N.  Eastern  

Kirby-Frith  ....  ex  pa 

Leicester 3$ 

Braunstone  ...1 
N.  Grimstone4$ 
Shipton  4 

Midland  

Kirby-Grindalyth  pa 
Kirby-Hall to 

E.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York... 

N.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 
Essex 

Gt.  Driffield... 11 
York  9$ 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Kirby-Hill,  or  Kirkby- 
on-the-Moor  pa, 

Aldborough  ...$ 
Stnkesley  2$ 

Boroughbrdge  $ 
Welhury  . ...8$ 

N.  Eastern  

Kirby-in-Cleveland  pa 
Kirby-le-Soken pa 

N.  Eastern  

Mnningtree  10$ 

Bradfleld  8 

E.  Union  

Kirby- Knowle  pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Leicester 

Thirsk  5 

Thirsk  5 

N.  Eastern  

Kirby-Muxloe  ...chap 
Kirhv-Sigstnn  pa. 

Leicester  ...4$ 

Braunstone  ...1 
Northallertn  3$ 
Darfield  ..  5$ 

Midland  

N.  R.  York  ... 
VV.  R.  York... 
E.  R.  York  ... 
Chester 

Northallertn  3$ 
Hemsworth...2$ 
Pocklington  ...7 
Birkenhead  ...8 

N.  Eastern  

Kirbv,  South  pa* 

Midland  

Kirby-under-Dale  pa 
Kirby,  West  pa 

Rnrdale  . ..  5$ 

N.  Eastern  

Rock  Lane  ...8 

Birk., Lane.,  & Chest. 

Dist.  I Area 
Lond.\in  Sta 
pr  El.  Acres 


187$ 

116| 

121$ 

214 

116 

68| 

225 

121$ 

170| 

177 

118$ 

136 

96$ 

107 
318$ 
138 
14-5 
179 
158$ 
150$ 
142$ 
174$ 
185f 
184$ 
301$ 
126 
167$ 
167$ 

58$ 

167 

135f 

108 
117$ 
228$ 
180$ 
115 
221$ 
109$ 
212 
199$ 

213$ 

233$ 

71$ 

218 

109$ 

224$ 

186$ 

209$ 

199$ 


100 

2350 

1811 

2216 

2760 

8313 

1000 

1891 

4136 

2444 

1166 

6692 

5891 

2199 

1789 


1817 

519 

11950 

3070 

341 

1243 

7645 


480 

993 

3344 

2590 

1620 

7979 

411 

1956 

4716 

4757 

4101 


7248 

5049 

34286 


Pop. 


109 

1227 


382 

52 

1057 

2871 

229 

153 

652 

1219 

363 

407 

149 

447 

1254 

293 

252 


432 


405 

37 

77 


15 

16 
79 

117 

2339 

226 

179 

21 

554 


637 

723 

932 

554 

335 

282 

1420 

o3d 

1951 


John 
Wesley 
began  to 
preach  here 


Decay  of 
the  cloth 
manufac- 
ture here. 


* KINGS  WOOD.  An  irregularly  built  village,  called,  also,  Kingswood-hill, 
partly  within  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Bristol,  and  partly  within  that  of  Bittou, 
in  the  upper  division  of  the  hundred  of  Langley  and  Swineshead,  and  anciently  a 
part  of  the  royal  forest  or  chase  of  Kingswood.  Here  are  numerous  coal-mines, 
many  of  which  are  of  great  depth ; and  from  this  neighbourhood  the  city  ol 
Bristol  was  formerly  entirely  supplied  with  fuel.  It  was  at  this  place  that  John 
Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  in  an  early  period  ot  his  religious  career, 
began  preaching  to  the  colliers ; and  he  is  said  to  have  effected  a considerable 
reformation  of  conduct  among  the  dissolute  population  of  Kingswood.  There  is 
still  subsisting  here  a seminary,  called  the  Wesleyan-school,  instituted  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  in  1748,  for  the  support  and  classical  education  of  100  boys,  the  sons  of 
Methodist  ministers.  The  establishment  is  under  the  direction  of  a governor 
and  six  assistant  teachers ; and  it  is  chiefly  supported  by  annual  contributions. 
The  church  is  ancient,  with  a square  tower  ninety  feet  high. 

f KINGSWOOD.  A new  church,  in  the  early  decorated  style,  was  built  here 
in  1853. 

X KINGTON,  or  Kyneton,  a market-town,  parish,  and  township,  situated  on 
the  Black-brook,  under  Bradnor-mountain ; the  town  in  general  is  well  built, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  narrow 
cloth,  which  was  carried  on  here  to  a considerable  extent ; but  now  the  town  is 
chiefly  supported  by  agriculture.  The  church  is  a very  irregular  structure, 
having  a detached  tower,  surrounded  by  a spire  of  singular  form.  In  1848  the 
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Name  of  Place, 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Bond, 
pr.  Rl 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

N.  R.  York 

Thirsk  

..4| 

Otterington. 

..21 

N.  Eastern  

2191 

5853 

1079 

Petworth  .. 

....5 

Horsham  ... 

,121 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

501 

12275 

1955 

Xirk-Andrews-upon* 

Eden pa 

Cumberland 

Carlisle  

....3 

Kirk  Andrews 

Port  Carlisle  Dock... 

3031 

1050 

131 

Kirk-Andrews-upori- 

1 

..2$ 

Gretna 

, ..5 

Caledonian  

3131 

17246 

1798 

..6$ 

Carlisle 

,...6 

Caledonian  

306 

3502 

546 

W.  R.  York 

....7 

Askern  

..41 

Gt.  Northern 

166| 

1260 

231 

Kirk  bride  pa 

Cumberland 

Carlisle 

...12 

Wigton  

,...5 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

3161 

1654 

346 

E.  R.  York  ... 

fit.  Driffield 

...4 

Httn  Crnswck  4 

N.  Eastern  

1931 

6002 

550 

Kirkburton pa 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Huddersfield  4J 

Shepley  

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

184 

15990 

20371 

Kirkby,  or  Kirby  ...to 

Lancaster 

Liverpool 

,....7 

Kirby 

Lane. & Yorkshire... 

2061 

3920 

1460 

Kirkby  ...  to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Wetherby... 

...41 

Wetherby.... 

..41 

N.  Eastern  

195 

Kirkhv-Rerlnn  pa, 

Norfolk 

Norwich  ... 

...3$ 

Norwich  .... 

..31 

E.  Union  

1161 

625 

296 

Kirkby-fiann  ...  pa 

Norfolk 

Harleston  .. 

.111 

Beccles  

,...5 

E.  Counties 

1421 

1475 

455 

Kirkby-cum- 

Osgodby  ...  ...pa, 

Lincoln  

South  Kelsev  4 

M.  Raisen  . 

..41 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1551 

1710 

492 

TCirkhv,  En,sf,  pa. 

Lincoln  

Spilsby 

...5| 

Sihsev  

, . 8 

Gt.  Northern 

1191 

1670 

481 

Kirkby  Fleetham  ...pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Red  ale 

....4 

Lpcminer  La,ne2l 

N.  Eastern  

2291 

2974 

605 

Kirkby  Green  pa 

Lincoln  

Sleaford  ... 

...81 

Tattershall  . 

..8f 

Gt.  Northern 

128f 

437 

134 

Kirk  by-in- Ashfield  pa 

Nottingham 

Mansfield ... 

...4f 

Kirkby  

....f 

Midland  

142 

5590 

2363 

Kirkby-in-Malham- 

Dale  pa 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Settle  

....5 

Hellifield  ... 

....2 

Midland  

224$ 

22040 

884 

Kirkhy-Treleth  pa 

Lancaster 

Ulverstone.. 

.....4 

Kirkhv 

Furness 

2541 

26990 

3398 

Kirkby-le-Thorpe...pa 

Lincoln  

Sleaford 

2 

Boston  

..15 

Gt.  Northern 

122 

1570 

235 

Kirkby-Lons- 

dalef pa  & m.t 

Westmorelnd 

Kendal  

.101 

Burton 

..61 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2471 

35569 

4184 

Kirk  by-Mallory  ...pa 

Leicester  ... 

Rrirhf.n  Ast,lev7# 

Desford 

...3 

Midland  

1131 

3110 

2625 

Kirkby-Malzeard  ...pa 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Masham  ... 

...41 

Ripon  

,...6 

N.  Eastern  

220 

57040 

4956 

Kirkby  (or  Kirby) 

Misperton  ...pa, 

N.  R.  York  . 

Pickering 

...31 

Kirbv  

..11 

N.  Eastern  

2211 

7544 

993 

Kirkby  MoorsideJ  pa 

N.  R.  York 

Helmsley 

41 

Slingsby 

81 

N.  Eastern  

2281 

21681 

2611 

Kirkby-Overblow. . .pa 

W.  R.  York ... 

Wetherby  .. 

....6 

Spofforth  .... 

..21 

N.  Eastern  

196 

10704 

1598 

church  received  several  additions  and  embellishments.  Here  are  a free  gram- 
mar-school and  a charity-school ; the  former  was  erected  and  endowed  by  a Lady 
Watkins.  On  the  summit  of  Bradnor-mountain  are  the  remains  of  a square 
camp,  and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  with  scenery  of  the  most  romantic  kind. 


Kington. 


Inns , Oxford  Arms,  Milner’s  Hotel.— Market,  Wed  —Fairs,  Wed.  bef.  Feb.  2,  Wed.  bef.  Easter, 
Whit-Mon.,  Aug.  2,  Wed.  bef.  Old  Michaelmas,  Sep.  19,  horses,  cattle  of  all  sorts,  Oct.  14. — Bankers , 
Kington  and  Radnorshire  Bank ; draw  on  Lubbock  and  Co.  Herefordshire  Banking  Company ; 
draw  on  London  and  Westminster. 


* KIRK-ANDREWS-UPON-ESK.  Near  the  church  is  an  ancient  border 
fortress,  consisting  of  a large  square  tower  of  three  stories,  with  small  windows, 
and  formerly  defended  with  an  iron  door.  At  Glinger  Burn  is  a good  bridge, 
near  the  place  where  several  of  the  rebels  lost  their  lives  in  crossing  the  Esk,  in  The  rising 
1745,  when  closely  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Here  are  two  stone  of  174°* 
bridges  across  the  river  Sark,  and  at  Garristown  a cast-iron  one  crosses  the  Esk. 


f KIRKBY  LONSDALE,  a market-town  and  parish,  situated,  as  its  adjunct 
name  implies,  in  a valley,  watered  by  the  river  Lon,  or  Lune,  and  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  county.  Over  the  river  is  a stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  for  the 
repairs  of  which  the  grant  of  pontage  was  made  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  I.; 
and  in  the  market-place  is  an  ancient  cross  of  unusual  structure.  The  church  is 
a large  gothic  structure,  with  a tower  and  steeple,  which  were  erected  in  1705. 
Near  it  is  a school-house,  founded  through  the  benefactions  of  various  indivi- 
duals, for  the  use  of  a free  grammar-school,  established  by  letters  patent  of  the 
33rd  of  Elizabeth,  under  the  management  of  twenty-four  governors.  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  two  streets ; through  the  principal  one  passes  the  high  road 
from  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  to  Kendal;  and  it  is  intersected  by  the  other  at  right 
angles.  Most  of  the  houses  are  good  buildings,  and  they  are  all  covered  with 
slate,  which  gives  them  a uniform  appearance.  The  principal  manufactures  here 
are  those  of  carpets  and  blankets ; and  on  the  stream  that  passes  through  the 
town  are  mills  for  grinding  bark  and  grain.  The  river  affords  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  salmon-trout  and  other  fresh-water  fish  ; and  the  market  is  well  stocked 
with  provisions. 


Ancient 

market- 

cross. 


Inns , Royal  Hotel,  Green  "Dragon.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Holy  Thurs.,  horned  cattle;  Oct.  5, 
St.  Thomas,  Dec.  21,  woollen  cloth.— Bankers,  Lancaster  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Barclay, 
Bevan,  and  Co. 


X KIRKBY  MOORSIDE,  a market-town,  situated  on  the  river  Dove,  and 
nearly  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  steep  hills.  On  the  Dove  and  other  streams 
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Kirkby-Ravensworth, 

or  Kirkby-on-the- 

N.  R.  York 

Brnrd  Castle  9* 

Richmond  .. 

....6 

N.  Eastern  

245| 

15911 

1406 

Kirkby- 

Stephen*  ...pa  & m.t 

Westmorelnd 

Brough  4 

Tebay  

.11* 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

274* 

27921 

2753 

Kirkby- 

Thore pa  & m.t 

Westmorelnd 

Appleby 5 

Shap 

.10* 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

281 

11030 

1104 

Kirkby-Under- 

wood pa 

Lincoln  

Bourn  4f 

Corby  

....6 

Gt.  Northern 

103 

1340 

185 

Ivirkby-upon-Bain  pa 

Lincoln 

Horncastle  ...54 

Kirkstead  . 

..4* 

Gt.  Northern  

127 

5110 

734 

Kirkby- Wharf  pa 

W.  R.  York... 

Tad  caster  2 

Uileskelf 

Gt.  Northern 

184 

3139 

702 

Kirkdale  to 

Lancaster 

Liverpool  2 

Liverpool  . . 

....2 

L.  & N.  W 

203 

1132 

9893 

Kirkdalet  pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Krkbv  MrsdeU 

Slins:shv 

....7 

N.  Eastern 

2264 

12554 

1036 

KirkhamJ  ...pa  & m.t 

Lancaster 

Preston  8 Kirk  ham 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

218 

48530 

10926 

Kirk  ham  ex  pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

New  Malton  fi  Kirkham  

N.  Eastern 

2064 

290 

52 

Kirkharle 

Northumb.  ... 

Corbridge  ...1211  Morpeth 

,12* 

N.  Eastern  

303* 

3290 

170 

Kirkhaugh pa 

Nor  thumb.  .. 

Alston 3 Slaggyford... 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

3204 

6665 

285 

Kirkhea- 

ton ex  pa  & chap 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham  11  Corbridge  .. 

....9 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

301 

1760 

153 

Kirkheaton pa  W.  R.York  ... 

Huddersfield  21  Huddersfield  24 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1914 

6468 

11972 

Kirkland to  Cumberland 

Cockermouth  7 Aspatria 

....1 

Mary  port  & Carlisle 

321 

Kirkland pa  Cumberland 

Alston  11  Penrith  

....9 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

291* 

12150 

839 

Kirkland to  Lancaster 

Garstang  1*  Brock  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2204 

894 

429 

Kirkland to  Westmorelnd 

K.  Kendal i Kendal  

....1 

Kendal  & Winderm. 

253 

1139 

Kirk -Langley pa  Derby  

Duffield  5 Derby  

....5 

Midland  

137 

2900 

657 

Kirk-Leatham§ pa  N.  R!  York  ... 

Guisbrough  ...5  Redcar 

..2* 

Stockton  & Redcar 

252 

12407 

1307 

near  the  town  are  corn-mills ; limestone  and  freestone  are  dug  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  malting  trade  is  carried  on  here,  the  surrounding  country  being  very 
productive  of  grain.  This  place  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  last  retreat  of 
George  Villiers  the  younger,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  unprincipled  minister 
and  profligate  favourite  of  Charles  II.  Having  lost  his  interest  at  court,  and  by 
his  extravagance  involved  himself  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  retired  to  this 
town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  had  some  landed  property,  and  here  he 
died,  April  16,  1688,  as  described  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Pope. 

Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  Wed.  bef.  Feb.  14,  bef.  Palm-Sun.,  bef.  May  13,  Whit-Wed,  Sep.  18,  sheep, 
linen,  cloth.— Bankers,  Branch  of  Yorkshire  Union  Bank;  draw  on  Glyn  and  Co. 


Kirkby 

Moorside. 

Death  of 
Yilliers, 
Duke  of 
Bucking- 
ham. 


* KIRKBY  STEPHEN.  [ Market , Mon— Fairs,  Mon.  bef.  Mar.  19,  April  25, Oct. 2, 27, 
black  cattle,  sheep,  flax;  Mon.  bef.  Nov.  11,  hiring. 


Stalactite 

cavern,  and 

animal 

remains 

found 

therein. 


f KIRKDALE,  a parish  and  village,  romantically  situated  in  a fruitful  vale, 
surrounded  by  hanging  woods,  and  watered  by  a small  brook.  This  parish  is 
famous  on  account  of  a cave  in  one  of  the  calcareous  hills  which  bound  the  vale 
of  Pickering  on  the  north,  and  the  waters  from  which  fall  into  the  Derwent.  In 
the  summer  of  1821,  quarriers  working  here  discovered  by  accident  the  opening 
of  this  cavern,  which  had  been  closed  by  rubbish  overgrown  with  bushes ; and 
on  entering  which,  to  the  distance  of  about  200  feet,  it  was  found  to  be  studded 
with  stalactites,  hanging  from  the  roof,  and  on  the  floor  covered  with  diluvial 
loam,  thickly  interspersed  throughout  its  substance  with  organic  remains,  or 
bones  of  various  animals.  These  were  examined  by  the  late  Dean  Buckland,  of 
Oxford,  by  M.  Cuvier,  and  other  naturalists,  who  discovered  the  bones  to  be 
chiefly  those  of  hyenas,  mixed,  however,  with  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  horse,  ox,  deer,  rat,  hare,  tiger,  wolf,  and  a few  other  animals. 
Several  of  the  species  differ  from  any  at  present  existing ; and  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  this  cave  was  an  antediluvian  den  of  wild  beasts,  an  opinion  which 
has  been  corroborated  by  the  discovery  of  collections  of  bones  in  similar  situa- 
tions in  other  parts  of  England,  and  also  in  France  and  Germany. 


Manufac- 

tures. 


t KIRKHAM,  or  Kirkham-in-the-Field,  a market-town,  parish,  and  township, 
situated  between  the  Ribble  and  another  small  river.  The  town  is  handsome, 
well  built,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  in  improvement,  but  contains  nothing  re- 
markable. Its  principal  manufactures  are  sail-cloth,  cordage,  and  coarse  linens, 
and  latterly  cotton  has  been  introduced.  In  1670,  Henry  Colburne,  of  the  Dra- 
pers’ company,  founded  a free-school,  which  has  three  masters.  Here  is  also  a 
charity-school  for  girls,  and  a large  well-built  workhouse.  The  Lancaster  canal 
passes  within  three  miles  of  the  town. 

Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  Feb.  4,  5,  April  28, 29,  horses,  horned  cattle ; Oct.  18,  toys,  small  ware. 


§ KIRK  LEATHAM.  Here  is  a hospital  which  was  endowed  in  1676  by 
Sir  William  Turner,  lord  mayor  of  London,  for  twenty  poor  persons  and  twenty 
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Kirk-Leavington  ,„pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Northumb.  ... 

Picton 2 

N.  Eastern  

231| 

2915 

138 

129| 

222| 

310 

34H 

2925 

160| 

167 

1891 

124J 

306 

176 

1565 

116J 

73 

71 

103? 

134f 

761 

1041 

1581 

67 

194 

173f 

1511 

1521 

1591 

Newcastle  ...10 

Cramlington  ...7 
Lowestoft  1 

N.  Eastern  

E.  Union  

Nottingham 
N.  R.  York  . 
Cumberland 
Northumb.  ... 
Cumberland 
W.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 
W.  R.  York... 
Lincoln 

Southwell  ...3? 

Fiskerton  ...5| 
Sinderby 1 

Midland  

Kirklington  ...pa  & to 
Kirk-Linton  ...pa  & to 
Kirk-Newton  pa&to 
Kirkoswald*  m.t  & pa 
Kirk-Sandall pa 

N.  Eastern  

Rockcliffe  6 

Caledonian  

Belford  155 

N.  Eastern  

Penrith  8 

Thorne 65 

Plumpton 65 

Doncaster  4 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Gt.  Northern 

Kirk-Smeaton  pa, 

Doncaster  9% 

Norton 2| 

Gt.  Northern  

Kirkstallt  pa 

Leeds  3 

Kirkstall 

Midland  

Kirkstead  pa 

Tattershall  ...35 
Elsdon  74 

Kirkstead 1$ 

Gt.  Northern 

Kirkwhelping- 
t,rm  pa  & t.o 

Northumb.  ... 
Lincoln  

Morpeth  15 

N.  Eastern  

Kirmington  pa 

Caistor  6f 

Brocklesby  ...3 
M.  Raisen 5f 

Mancli.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
E.  Union  

Kirmond-le-Mire  ...pa 
Kirstead pa 

Lincoln  

Binbrook  2 

Norfolk  ...  . 

Norwich 8 

Swainsthorpe  7 
Dullingham...45 
Kirtlington 

Kirtling  pa 

Cambridge  ... 
Oxford  

Newmarket  ...4 
Woodstock 4 

E.  Counties 

Kirtlington... pa 

Gt.  Western  

Kirton pa 

Lincoln  

Boston  3f 

Ollerton 3 

Kirton  

Gt.  Northern 

Kirton,  or  Hukton  pa 
Kirton pa 

Nottingham 
Suffolk  

Tuxford  3 

Gt.  Northern 

Tpswieh 7f 

Ipswich 84 

E.  Union  

Kirton  Fen to 

Lincoln  

Boston  3* 

Kirton 1 

Gt.  Northern 

Kirton  in  Lind- 
sevj  pa  & m.t 

Lincoln 

Glanfd  Brigg  6? 
Northamptn  35 
Minehead 8f 

Kirton  Lindsey 
Blisworth  4 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
L.  & N.  W 

Kislingbury  pa 

Northampton 
Somerset 

Kitnor pa 

Taunton  31 

Gt.  Western  

Kittisford  pa 

Somerset  

Wiveliscmbe  3| 
Worksop 5 

Wellington  ...3f 
Kiveton  Park ... 
Lea  I? 

Gt.  Western  

Kiveton  Park 

W.  R.  York  ... 
Lincoln  ... 

Manch.,  Shef.,&  Lin. 
Gt.  Northern 

Knaitli na 

Gainsborough  3 
Taunton  4f 

Kuapp  "ti  Somerset  

Durston 2 

Gt.  Western  

children  ; it  is  a handsome  building,  forming  three  sides  of  a square,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a small  chapel  of  great  beauty,  with  a window  of  painted  glass, 
representing  the  offering  of  the  magi  at  the  nativity  of  Christ;  the  hospital  con- 
tains a valuable  library.  Sir  W.  Turner  also  left  by  will  £5,000  for  founding  a 
grammar-school,  which  was  erected  in  1709,  but  the  benevolent  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended  has  been  abandoned  for  some  years. 

* KIRK  OSWALD,  an  ancient  market-town,  situated  on  a pleasant  and  fertile 
spot,  near  the  confluence  of  the  river  Eden  and  Raven  Beck,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  celebrated  king  and  martyr  of  Northumberland.  The  houses 
are  irregularly  built,  on  the  declivity  of  a gentle  eminence,  and  the  principal 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  arises  from  the  operations  of  husbandry.  The 
church  is  an  ancient,  irregular  structure,  and  contains  some  elegant  monuments  ; 
the  belfry  stands  on  a hill  at  some  distance  from  the  church.  Here  is  a small 
endowed  school  and  a dissenting  meeting-house.  At  a short  distance  from  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  appears  to  have  occupied  an 
extensive  area,  of  a square  form,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a fosse,  and  skirted 
on  the  other  by  the  brook,  which  supplied  it  with  water ; it  is  said  to  have  been 
once  a very  magnificent  residence. 

Market , Thurs.— Fairs,  Thurs.  bef.  Whit  Sun.,  Aug.  5,  horned  cattle. 

t KIRKSTALL.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  Kirkstall-abbey, 
which  was  founded  by  Henry  de  Lacy,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  1147,  for 
monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  A part  of  the  cloisters,  the  dormitory,  the  refec- 
tory, and  the  chapter-house,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  monastery,  which  was 
beautifully  situated  in  a fertile  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire,  and  surrounded  by 
pleasant  hills  and  woods.  The  abbey  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  November 
5th,  1854,  and  the  ivy  consumed,  it  is  supposed  from  some  boys  letting  off  squibs 
in  the  vicinity. 

X K1RTON,  Kirktown,  or  Kirton-in- Lindsey,  belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, and  on  Kirton-green  stands  the  court-house,  where  the  manorial  records 
are  kept,  and  the  courts  held.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  an  ancient 
structure,  of  large  dimensions,  in  the  early  pointed  style.  The  bridewell,  or 
house  of  correction,  consisting  of  a centre  and  two  buildings,  is  a capacious  stone 
edifice.  The  tunnel  of  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  line,  1,300  yards  in  length, 
passes  through  the  hill  north  of  the  town,  locally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“ Cliff.” 


Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

5491 

513 

1816 

171 

579 

799 

1976 

276 

3807 

553 

7800 

1869 

37976 

1732 

10472 

925 

990 

239 

1770 

372 

2934 

1540 

175 

13351 

679 

1815 

379 

1051 

62 

1011 

259 

3016 

909 

2500 

716 

5820 

2299 

1090 

195 

1898 

546 

4210 

1948 

2170 

690 

1502 

40 

952 

155 

1640 

316 

Kirk 

Leatham. 


Ruins  of  an 

ancient 

castle. 


Kirkstall- 
abbey 
nearly  de- 
stroyed by 
fire  in  1854. 
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County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

1 Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Knaptoft  pa 

Knapton pa 

Knapton  to 

Leicester  

Norfolk  

W.  R.  York ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 
Cambridge  ... 

W.  R.  York ... 
Northumb.  ... 

N.  R.  York  ... 

M.  Harboro’  ...7 
Nrth  Walshm  3 
York 3 

Thddngwrth  2f 

Norwich  18 

York 3 

L.  & N.  W 

E.  Union  

ftt.  Northern  ... 

Knapton  to 

Kuapwell pa 

New  Malton  6* 
St.  Neots 11* 

Knapton $ 

Cambridge  101 

Knaresborough 
Lambley 3 

Thirsk  4f 

N.  Eastern  

E.  Counties 

Knaresbo- 
rough*  pa  & bo 

Knaresdale  pa 

Knayton  (with  Bra- 
with) to 

Hgh  Hrrogte  If 
Alston  5s 

Thirsk  4 

N.  Eastern  

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

N.  Eastern  

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

98? 

4940 

913 

131* 

1480 

330 

193* 

833 

112 

219 

2740 

253 

671 

2000 

155 

207* 

12418 

10170 

319 

7144 

917 

117* 

1390 

376 

Ruins  of 
Knares- 
borough* 
castle. 


St.  Robert’s 
cave. 

The  story  of 

Eugene 

Aram. 


Discovery  of 
the  murder. 


* KNARESBOROUGH,  a borough,  market-towu,  parish,  and  township, 
situated  on  the  side  of  a hill,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  com- 
manding extremely  beautiful  prospects.  The  town  is  large  and  handsome,  with 
two  bridges  over  the  Nidd;  and  the  houses,  many  of  which  have  been  constructed 
with  the  stones  of  the  ruined  castle,  are  well  built ; the  market-place  is  very 
spacious.  The  manufacture  of  linens,  which  has  been  long  established,  is  very 
considerable,  and  some  branches  of  the  cotton  trade  have  been  lately  introduced. 
The  church  appears  to  have  been  erected  at  different  periods,  but  presents 
nothing  remarkable ; it  contains  several  elegant  monuments.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Chaloner  endowed  a free-school  here  in  1616.  Situated  on  a craggy  rock  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Serlo  de  Burgh,  soon 
after  the  Conquest ; it  was  a strong  place  of  defence  till  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars,  when  it  was  dismantled  by  order  of  Parliament.  A part  of  the  keep,  with 
a few  dilapidated  arches  and  semicircular  buttresses,  are  all  that  now  remain  of 
this  once  formidable  fortress.  Near  the  centre  of  these  ruins  is  the  court-house, 
and  also  a prison  for  the  liberty  of  the  forest  of  Knaresborough ; a chamber  is 
still  shown,  in  which  the  unfortunate  Richard  II.  was  confined  after  his  deposi- 
tion. Near  the  lower  bridge  are  some  entire  dwellings,  excavated  out  of  the 
cliffs,  which  have  been  inhabited  from  time  immemorial.  One  of  these  was  pro- 
duced by  the  industry  of  a poor  weaver  and  his  son,  who  employed,  during  six- 
teen years,  all  the  time  they  could  spare,  from  their  necessary  avocations,  to 
accomplish  it.  At  a short  distance  from  this  monument  of  perseverance  is  St. 
Robert’s-chapel,  elegantly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  above  which  is  a hermitage. 
St.  Robert,  the  reputed  founder  of  this  curious  chapel,  was  an  anchorite  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  son  of  a mayor  of  York ; he,  by  the  austerity  of  his  life, 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  populace,  among  whom  he  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed many  miracles.  About  a mile  further  down  the  river  is  St.  Robert’s- 
cave,  another  excavation  in  the  rock,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
holy  man’s  usual  residence.  This  gloomy  cave  is  awfully  memorable,  on  account 
of  a horrid  murder  committed  there,  in  1745,  by  Eugene  Aram,  a schoolmaster 
of  extraordinary  abilities  and  learning,  which,  by  a train  of  singular  circumstances, 
was  discovered,  after  a lapse  of  nearly  thirteen  years,  and  the  murderer  brought 
to  justice.  In  the  year  1758,  a man,  whilst  digging  for  limestone,  near  this  place, 
found  the  bones  of  a human  body.  Suspecting  these  to  be  the  remains  of  some 
one  who  had  been  murdered,  he  gave  information  of  his  discovery  in  the  town  of 
Knaresborough,  where  the  people,  thrown  into  great  excitement  by  the  intelli- 
gence, endeavoured  to  recollect  if  any  one  had  of  late  years  been  missed  from 
that  neighbourhood.  It  was  remembered  by  a particular  individual,  that  one 
Daniel  Clarke,  a shoemaker,  had  disappeared  about  thirteen  years  before,  and  had 
never  again  been  heard  of.  On  further  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had 
disappeared  under  circumstances  which  occasioned  a suspicion  of  his  having  acted 
fraudulently.  He  had  borrowed  a considerable  quantity  of  plate,  under  pretence 
of  being  commissioned  to  collect  that  article  for  exportation.  Being  then  just 
married,  he  had  also  borrowed  some  articles  of  household  furniture  and  wearing 
apparel,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  pretended,  of  giving  an  entertainment  to  his 
friends.  After  his  disappearance,  two  persons  named  Houseman  and  Aram  were 
suspected  of  having  aided  him  in  the  fraud.  Their  houses  were  searched,  and 
some  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  found,  but  no  plate,  which  it  was  then  sup- 
posed that  Clarke  must  have  made  off  with ; and  thus  the  matter  ended.  It  was 
now  recollected  that  the  wife  of  Aram,  who  was  subsequently  deserted  by  him, 
had  said  to  some  one  that  she  knew  what  would  peril  the  life  of  her  husband 
and  some  other  persons.  An  inquest  being  held  upon  the  skeleton,  all  these 
circumstances  were  brought  forward  as  evidence.  To  this  inquest  the  coroner 
summoned  Richard  Houseman,  one  of  the  individuals  suspected  at  the  time  of 
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having  assisted  Clarke  in  his  fraud.  This  man  entered  the  room  in  a state  of 
great  agitation,  and  with  strong  marks  of  fear  in  his  countenance  and  voice. 

Taking  up  one  of  the  bones,  he  used  the  remarkable  expression,  “ This  is  no 
more  Dan  Clarke’s  bone  than  it  is  mine which  convinced  the  jury  that  he  knew 
something  more  about  the  matter.  He  was  ultimately  prevailed  on  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  privy  to  the  murder  of  Clarke,  and  that  his  bones  were  buried 
in  St.  Robert’s-cave,  not  far  from  the  place  where  those  now  before  the  jury  had 
been  found.  On  a search  being  made,  the  bones  were  found  exactly  in  the  place 
and  posture  which  he  described.  He  stated  the  actual  murderer  to  be  his  former 
friend  Eugene  Aram,  who  now  acted  as  usher  in  the  school  of  Lynn,  in  Norfolk 
A warrant  was  immediately  sent  off  for  the  apprehension  of  Aram,  who  was 
found  peacefully  engaged  in  his  ordinary  business.  The  profession  of  this  man, 
his  mature  age,  and  the  reputation  which  he  bore  for  great  learning,  conspired 
to  render  his  apprehension  as  a murderer  a matter  of  the  greatest  surprise  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  he  lived.  He  first  denied  that  he  had  ever 
been  at  Knaresborough  or  knew  Daniel  Clarke,  but,  on  the  introduction  of  a 
person  who  was  acquainted  with  him  at  that  town,  he  saw  fit  to  acknowledge  his 
former  residence  in  it.  Eugene  Aram  was  a native  of  the  West  Riding,  and 
connected  by  birth  with  some  of  the  families  of  gentry  in  that  county.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  parents  are  not  stated,  but  he  appears  to  have  entered  life  in 
the  character  of  a poor  scholar.  Having  adopted  the  business  of  teaching,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  with  an  ardour  equalling  that  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholars.  After  acting  as  an  usher  in  various  situations, 
he  had  settled,  in  1734,  at  Knaresborough,  where,  eleven  years  after,  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  for  which  he  was  now  apprehended.  By  an  early  and  impru- 
dent marriage,  he  had  added  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  circumstances ; yet  his 
pursuit  of  knowledge  continued  unabated.  When  we  learn  that  the  man  who 
associated  with  such  low  persons  as  Clarke  and  Houseman  was  deeply  skilled  in 
the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  including  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Celtic, 
and  wras  alike  conversant  in  the  belles  lettres,  in  antiquities,  and  in  several 
branches  of  modern  science,  our  wonder  amounts  almost  to  disbelief;  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  He  had  even,  before  his  apprehension,  advanced  a 
great  way  in  a comparative  polyglot  lexicon,  upon  a newr,  and,  for  that  age,  pro- 
found plan,  in  which  it  seems  not  unlikely,  that,  if  it  had  been  carried  into  effect, 
he  might  have  anticipated  some  of  the  honours  of  the  German  philologists.  He 
had  also  composed  several  tracts  upon  British  antiquities.  At  the  trial  of  Aram, 
which  took  place  before  the  York  assizes,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1759,  Richard 
Houseman  w as  admitted  as  king’s  evidence,  and  gave  a minute  narration  of  the 
murder,  slightly  distorted,  it  was  supposed,  in  order  to  lighten  his  own  share  of 
blame.  According  to  the  witness,  Clarke  had  received  his  wife’s  fortune, 
amounting  to  £160,  on  the  night  before  he  was  murdered.  He  called  at  Aram 
with  this  sum  in  his  pocket,  and  also  carrying  the  plate  which  he  had  obtained 
among  his  friends.  He  and  Houseman,  at  the  request  of  Aram,  walked  out  in 
the  direction  of  St.  Robert’s-cave,  where  the  party  had  no  sooner  arrived  than 
Aram  knocked  down  Clarke  and  murdered  him.  Houseman,  according  to  his 
own  account,  then  retired ; but  it  afterwards  appeared  that  he  had  assisted  in 
burying  the  body  in  the  cave.  The  clothes  of  the  murdered  man  were  brought 
to  Aram’s  house  and  burnt,  but  not  until  betraying  the  secret  to  Mrs.  Aram. 

After  this  and  other  evidence  had  been  given,  Aram  delivered  a written  defence, 
in  which  he  endeavoured,  by  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity  and  a show  of  curi- 
ous learning,  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  living  exculpatory  evidence.  Notwith- 
standing this  elaborate  but  specious  defence,  the  guilt  of  Aram  was  too  clear  to 
admit  of  doubt,  and  he  accordingly  received  sentence  of  death.  He  afterwards 
confessed  the  crime  to  the  clergyman  appointed  to  attend  him,  and  ascribed  it  to 
the  passion  of  jealousy.  On  the  morning  of  his  execution  he  was  found  almost 
dead  in  bed,  in  consequence  of  a wound  w hich  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  arm  with 
a razor;  a paper,  in  which  he  attempted  a justification  of  suicide,  being  found 
upon  the  table  by  his  side.  His  body,  after  execution,  was  exposed  in  chains  at 
the  scene  of  his  guilt.  In  Caulfield’s  Portraits  there  is  a genuine  likeness  of  this 
singular  man — an  intellectual  but  melancholy  countenance,  forming  a touching 
commentary  on  his  history.  Bulwer’s  novel,  and  the  poem  by  Thomas  Hood, 
have  both  been  founded  on  this  remarkable  murder.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  The  drop 
the  river  to  the  castle,  is  the  famous  dropping  or  petrifying  well,  which  remark-|PioS-well. 
able  spring  rises  in  the  declivity  of  a hill,  spreads  itself  over  the  surface  of  a 
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Name  of  Place. 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Herts  

Welwyn 3 

Gt.  Northern  

E.  R.  York  ... 
Nottingham 
Cambridge  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 
Nottingham 
Glamorgan  ... 
Suffolk  

Howden  2! 

N.  Eastern  

Kneesal" pa 

Newark 8f 

Carlton  6 

Gt.  Northern 

Kneesworth  halm 

Bassngbourne  I 

Royston 2 

E.  Counties 

Dalton  June.  5? 

Lowdham 2f 

Swansea 13! 

N.  Eastern  

Kneeton  pa 

Knelston pa 

Bingham  5 

Llanrhidian  ...4 
East  Harling  4| 
Presteign 6! 

Ambergate,  N.,  & B. 
S.  Wales  

Knettishall  pa 

Thetford  7! 

E.  Counties 

Knightonf  ...pa  & bo 
Knighton  chap' 

Radnor 

Ludlow  15$ 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Midland  

Leicester  

Wigstn  Mgnalf 
Drayton 6 

Leicester 2 

Knighton to 

Stafford 

Whitmore  ...4! 
Gnosall 7$ 

L.  & N.  W 

Knighton to 

Stafford 

Eccleshall 5! 

Shropshire  Union... 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
L.  & S.  W 

Knighton-upon- 

Teame  pa 

Knighton,  West  ...pa 
KnightsbridgeJ. . .ham 
Knight-Thorpe  ...ham 

Knightwick  pa 

Knill pa 

Knipton  pa 

Worcester  ... 
Dorset  

Tenbury 3 

Dorchester  ...3! 
London 

Wooferton  ...85 
Dorchester  ...3! 

Middlesex... 

Leicester 

Loughborough  1 

Bromyard  5 

Presteign  3 

M.  Mowbray  9s 

Ivestone  2! 

Wirksworth  ...6 

Appleby  5! 

Wester  ham  ...4 
Oswestry  5 

Loughboro’  ...If 
Worcester  ...9! 
Leominster  ...14 
Grantham  ...7! 

Cold  Rowley  l! 

Ashborne  3 

Shap  13 

Godstone 9? 

Midland  

Worcester  ... 

Hereford  

Leicester 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Shrews.  & Hereford 
Gt.  Northern 

Knitsley  (with  Con- 

side)  to 

Kniveton pa 

Durham  

Derby  

Stockton  & Redcar 
N.  Staffordshire 

Knock  to 

Knockholt  pa 

Westmorelnd 
Kent  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

S.  Eastern  

Knockin  pa 

Salop 

Rednall 4! 

Shrews.  & Chester... 
E.  Union  -.. 

Knodishall pa 

Suffolk  

Saxmundham  3 

Earl-Shilton  l! 
Heytesbury  ...1 

Ipswich  22| 

Knoll  (The)  and 
Bassett-House  ex  pa 
Knook pa 

Leicester 

Countesthorpe  7 
Heytesbury  ...1 

Midland  

Wilts 

Gt.  Western  

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

25! 

2696 

290 

194 

668 

178 

132! 

3360 

600 

47! 

948 

229 

235! 

121f 

924 

109 

229! 

537 

127 

103 

1024 

80 

183! 

2461 

1566 

104f 

1020 

494 

150f 

177 

146! 

... 

171  f 

111 

523 

143f 

2339 

270 

117 

"44 

130 

85^ 

166 

170f 

79S 

78 

112f 

1430 

386 

266! 

2617 

2777 

150! 

2240 

331 

283! 

36! 

168? 

578 

172f 

1561 

625 

90! 

1843 

432 

104! 

19 

119 

1440 

252 

Knares- 

BOROUGH 


John  Met- 
calf, the 
blind  guide. 


spongy  rock,  which  projects  over  its  base  about  fifteen  feet,  whence  it  trickles 
down  in  about  thirty  apertures,  with  a sort  of  musical  tinkling;  it  is  saturated 
with  a sparry  matter,  which  incrusts  in  a short  time  everything  it  falls  upon. 
Near  this  place  was  born,  in  1488,  the  celebrated  Ursula  Southiel,  vulgarly 
called  Mother  Shipton.  Here,  also,  was  born  John  Metcalf,  a most  extraordinay 
person,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  sight  when  only  four  years  old,  not- 
withstanding which  he  became  a musician,  a guide  over  the  forest,  a common 
carrier,  a builder  of  bridges  and  houses,  a contractor  for  making  roads,  and  a 
skilful  player  at  whist;  he  died  in  1810,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three. 
The  corn-market  here  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county. 


Inns,  Crown,  Commercial,  Swan.— Market,  Wed. — Fairs,  Wed.  aft.  Jan.  13,  sheep ; Wed.  aft. 
Mar.  12,  next  day,  sheep ; May  6,  7,  sheep  ; ditto  aft.  Aug.  12,  Tues.  and  Wed.  aft.  Oct.  10,  Wed.  aft. 
Nov.  22,  statute ; Wed.  and  Thurs.  aft.  Dec.  10,  and  every  Wed.  fortnight,  cattle  market. — Bankers, 
Harrison  and  Co. ; draw  on  Willis,  Percival,  and  Co.  Knaresborough  Banking  Company ; draw  on 
Barnett,  Hoares,  and  Co. 


Seat  of  Sir 

Bulwer 

Lytton. 


* KNEBWORTH.  Here  i3  the  seat  of  Sir  Edward  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer 
Lytton,  bart.,  who,  succeeding  to  the  Knebworth  estates  by  the  will  of  his 
mother,  took  the  surname  of  Lytton  by  sign-manual.  Knebworth  was  held  as 
a fortress  by  Eudo  Dapisser,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  present 
mansion  belongs  to  the  Tudor  style,  and  its  embattled  tower  and  turrets  present 
a striking  appearance  from  the  distance.  The  gardens  are  extensive,  with  a deer- 
park  of  400  acres.  The  owners  of  Knebworth  have  a right  of  free  warren  over 
the  surrounding  districts,  a privilege  granted  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 


Offa’s-dyke. 


f KNIGHTON,  or  Tref-y-clawdd,  situated  upon  an  agreeable  hill,  sloping 
towards  the  margin  of  the  river  Teme.  It  consists  of  two  principal  avenues, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ; and  the  gentle  acclivity  of  the  streets 
gives  a picturesque  appearance,  affords  a grateful  view  of  the  enclosing  valley, 
and  is  attended  with  cleanliness.  A castle  formerly  stood  here,  but  no  remains 
exist.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  hundred  are  held  here  once  a month.  A small 
free-school,  in  this  town,  is  endowed,  by  a Mr.  Barnsley,  with  £l  per  annum; 
and  here  are  six  almshouses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor.  The  famous 
boundary,  called  Offa’s-dyke,  enters  the  parish  on  the  north,  and  running  due 
south  for  two  miles  may  be  traced  through  the  parishes  of  Norton,  Whitton, 
Discoed,  and  Old  Radnor,  in  this  county,  after  which  it  passes  into  Hereford. 


Fairs,  Thurs.  aft.  Feb.  4,  March  4,  May  17,  June  21,  Aug.  18,  Oct.  1,  Thurs.  bef.  Nov.  12;  great 
market,  Thurs.  bef.  Dec.  25 .—Bankers,  Davies  and  Co. ; draw  on  Lubbock  and  Co. 


+ KNIGHTSBRIDGE.  This  hamlet  is  partly  situated  in  the  parishes  of 
Chelsea,  Kensington,  and  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster.  It  was  written  Knight- 
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Knossington  pa 

Leicester 

Bedford 

M.  Mowbray  ...8 
Bedford  10 

Oakham  3* 

Wellingboro’  71 

Knottingley 

Crediton  

Knottingley*  to  & chp 

W.R.  York... 

Pontefract 3 

Crediton  

Cerne  Abbas  3f 

Solihull 2* 

Newc-un-L.  ...6 

Chard  2* 

Deal  6* 

Dorchester  ...11 

Knowle  f 

Radway  Grn  2? 

Martoek 10* 

Sandwich 4* 

Knowle ham 

Knowle-end to 

Warwick  

Stafford 

Knowle,  St.  Giles  ...pa 
Kn  owl  ton  pa 

Somerset 

Kent 

Knnwslftyj*  tn 

Lancaster 

Prescot 3* 

Huy  ton  3* 

K nnwst.nnft  pa 

Devon  

Bampton 8* 

Tiverton 11* 

Rnnylo  RasfJ" 

Wilts  

Hindon  2 

Codford 8* 

Knnylo,  West 

Wilts 

Hindon  3 

Heytesbury  ...8* 
Wooferton  ...20f 
Chelford  4? 

Knock  la, s bn 

Radnor 

Knighton 2* 

Knutsford§  ...pa  & m.t 
Knutsford  Superior 
or  Over  pa  & to 

Chester 

Northwich  ...6f 
Knutsford ..* 

Chester 

Chelford  3f 

Knutton  to 

Stafford 

Newc-un-L.. ..i* 

Belford 5* 

Sleaford... 7f 

Newcastle  ...If 

Beal  3* 

Dogdyke  5f 

Kyloe  par  chap 

Kyme,  North to 

Northumb.  ... 
Lincoln  

Kyme,  South  pa  & to 

Kynastone  to 

Kyo to 

Kyre,  Great  pa 

Kyre,  Little  ham 

Kyre  wood  ham 

Lincoln  

Sleaford 9? 

Dogdyke  5? 

Hereford  

Durham  

Worcester  ... 
Worcester  ... 
Worcester  ... 

Hentland  * 

Durham  10 

Tenbury 5 

Leominster  ...11 

Tenbury f 

Ross  4f 

Cold  Rowley  ...7 
Worcester  ...16* 
Worcester  ...15* 
Wooferton  ...6| 

Dist.  Area 
Lond.  inSta 
pr  Bl.  Acres 


Midland  

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Northern 

N.  Devon 

L.  & S.W 

Gt.  Western  

N.  Staffordshire 

Gt.  Western  

S.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Shrews.  & Hereford 
L.  & N.  W 


L.  & N.  W 

N.  Staffordshire 

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern 

Gt.  Northern 

Heref.,  Ross.,  & Glos. 
Stockton  & Redcar 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Shrews.  & Hereford 


106 

86* 

171 

2001 

151J 

119| 

157? 

158* 

102* 

199 

195* 

129 

126* 

184 

176 

175* 

148| 

336* 

124 

123* 

1361 

271| 

137 

136 

169* 


1443 

1724 

1344 


540 

2641 

4750 

4989 

6558 

1913 

4832 

942 

8285 

3490 

8358 

1230 

1520 

930 


Pop. 


230 

187 

4540 

275 

1155 

252 

92 

1083 

1486 

517 

1110 

180 

251 

.4375 

208 

1918 

1005 

44S 

1058 

1401 
136 
15  L 


brigg  as  early  as  the  35th  of  Edward  III.,  when  it  was  ordered  that  all  “bulls, 
oxen,  hogs,  and  other  gross  creatures  slain  for  the  sustentation  of  the  city, 
should  be  led  as  far  as  the  town  of  Stretford  on  one  part  of  London,  and  the 
town  of  Knightbrigge  on  the  other,  and  there  be  slain.”  The  name  is  con- 
sidered to  be  derived  from  the  manor  of  Nevte,  or  Neate,  as  Hy  de-park  is  derived 
from  the  manor  of  Hyde,  both  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  adjoining  each 
other.  Norden,  the  county  historian,  describing  the  bridges  of  most  use  in 
Middlesex  in  1593,  enumerates  “ Kingsebridge,  commonly  called  Stone-bridge, 
near  Hyde-park-corner,  where  I wish  no  true  man  to  walk  too  late  without  good 
guard,  unless  he  can  make  his  part  good,  as  did  Sir  H.  Knyvet,  knight,  who 
valiantly  defended  himself  there,  being  assaulted,  and  slew  the  master  thief  with 
his  own  hands.”  The  name  might  have  been  associated  in  its  corruption  with 
this  circumstance.  Eastward  of  Albert-gate  is  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  formerly  attached  to  a lazar-house  or  hospital  on  the  same  site,  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  as  early  as  the  year  1595,  when  John  Glas- 
sington,  a surgeon,  was  master  of  the  house.  The  chapel  wras  rebuilt  in  1699, 
and  repaired  in  1789.  Further  westward  is  All  Saints’  church,  consecrated  July 
21st,  1849.  On  the  30th  of  November,  1774,  William  Lane  and  Thomas  Trot- 
man  were  executed  at  Tyburn  for  “robbing  the  Knightsbridge  stage-coach so 
from  this  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  formerly  retired  position  and  unenvia 
ble  notoriety. 

* KNOTTINGLEY  is  a chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Pontefract,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Aire, 
and  intersected  by  the  Knottingley  and  Goole  canal.  The  town  contains  an 
active  and  commercial  population,  no  doubt  attracted  to  it  by  its  extensive  lime- 
quarries  and  its  facilities  of  canal  navigation.  The  church  living  is  a perpetual 
curacy;  there  are  three  dissenting  places  of  worship,  seventeen  daily  and  six 
Sunday  schools,  two  of  the  former  being  endowed. 

t KN OWSLEY.  Knowsley-park  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby;  the  man- 
sion stands  on  an  elevation,  and  has  evidently  been  erected  at  different  periods ; 
the  most  ancient  part  is  of  stone,  and  has  two  round  towers;  it  contains  a very 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  principally  by  the  old  masters.  The 
surrounding  park,  w'hich  is  extensive  and  beautiful,  commands  many  fine  views, 
and  is  well  wooded. 

X KNOYLE  (East).  This  place  is  remarkable  for  having  given  birth  to  the 
celebrated  architect  and  mathematician  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  wras  born 
here  20th  of  October,  1632. 

^ § KNUTSFORD,  a market-town,  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  King 
Canute  passing  the  ford  here  with  his  army,  is  situated  in  a fertile  part  of  the 
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county,  on  the  road  from  London  to  Liverpool.  The  town  is  divided  into  Over 
and  Nether  or  Higher  and  Lower  Knutsford,  by  a branch  of  the  river  Birkin, 
which,  rising  about  half  a mile  south  of  this  place,  passes  under  the  turnpike- 
road,  and  falls  into  Tatton-mere.  In  Nether  Knutsford  is  the  market-place,  and 
also  a spacious  county  prison,  near  which  is  a handsome  and  convenient  town- 
hall,  or  sessions-house,  where  sessions  are  held  in  the  months  of  July  and 
October.  Knutsford  was  formerly  included  in  the  parish  of  Rostherne,  but  it 
was  made  a distinct  parish  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1741.  The  church  is  a hand- 
some, modern  edifice  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a square  tower.  The  principal 
manufactures  carried  on  here  are  those  of  sewing  thread,  worsted,  and  tanned 
leather.  Races  are  held  annually  in  July  near  the  towm,  much  to  the  emolument 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  they  usually  draw  together  a considerable  number  of  per- 
sons of  rank  and  fortune.  This  place  is  distinguished  by  a curious  custom  or 
ceremony,  practised  at  the  marriage  of  parties  belonging  to  the  tow  n or  neigh- 
bourhood. The  friends  and  acquaintance  of  the  w edded  pair  strew  the  streets 
before  their  doors  with  brown  sand,  upon  which  they  form  various  fanciful 
figures  with  white  sand,  and  over  the  whole  scatter  the  flowers  which  happen  to 
be  in  season.  A new  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  and  built  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  was  opened  in  1856.  The 
building  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  cost  nearly  £20,000.  It  stands  near 
the  turnpike-road  leading  from  Altrincham  to  Knutsford.  The  sessions  are  held 
every  six  weeks  in  the  sessions-house,  a commodious  edifice,  behind  which  is  the 
prison.  The  principal  charities  are  a free  grammar-school,  founded  and  endow  ed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  one  supported  by  Mrs.  Egerton,  of  Tatton,  in 
which  100  girls  are  instructed  in  reading  and  needle-w  ork. 

Inns,  George,  Angel.— Market,  Sat.— .Fairs,  Whit-Tues.,  July  10,  Nov.  8,  cattle,  drapery. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Laceby pa 

Lach  Dennis  to 

Lackford pa 

Lackington,  White  pa 

Ladbrooke  pa 

Ladock pa 

Laindon  pa 

Lainston ex  pa 

Lais  ter  Dyke sta 

Lake  ti 

Lakenham  pa 

Lakenheath*  pa 

Lalehamt 

Laleston  j 

amarsh  pa 

Lambcroft  ham 

Lamberhnrst§  pa 

Lambeth  ||  pa 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

1 

Railway. 

Lincoln  

Caistor 7* 

Gt.  Grimsby  ...4 
Holmes  Chapel  5 
Saxham  3i 

Gt.  Northern 

Chester 

North wich  ...3* 
Bury  5 

L.  & N.  W 

Suffolk  

E,  Counties 

Somerset  

Ilminster 1$ 

Martock 7 

Gt.  Western  

Warwick  

Southam  1* 

Harbury 2 

Gt.  Western  

Cornwall  

Grampound...3* 
Brentwood  ...7* 
Winchester  ...2? 

Bradford  l| 

Amesbury  2 * 

Plymouth  ...44 
Stanfd-le-Hpeo! 
Winchester  ...2* 
LaisterDyke  ... 
Salisbury  65 

S.  Devon  

Essex  

Lon.,  Til.,  & Sthend. 
L.  & S.  W 

Hants  

W.R.  York... 
Wilts 

Lds,  Bdfd,  &Hlfx  Ji. 
L.  & S.  W 

Norfolk 

Norwich  l* 

Norwich  .1* 

E.  Union  

Suffolk  

Mildenhall  ...5| 
Staines  2 

Lakenheath. ..2* 
Ashford If 

E.  Counties 

Middlesex 

L.  & S.  W 

Glamorgan  ... 
Essex 

Rriderend  1-f 

Bridgend  if 

S.  Wales  

Halstead  6? 

Bures If 

E.  Union  

Lincoln  

Louth  6 1 

Ludborough  4* 
Frant 5* 

Gt.  Northern 

Sussex  & Kent 
Surrey  

TunbdgWelis  7? 
London 

S.  Eastern 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

158| 

2037 

1001 

170* 

406 

28 

86* 

2243 

216 

155 

1465 

256 

101* 

275 

290f 

5691 

81 L 

32f 

3999 

510 

69 

110 

11 

194 

101* 

115 

4776 

86f 

10550 

1864 

19* 

1214 

637 

192 

1631 

538 

55 

1245 

• 409 

150* 

40 

49 

5290 

1734 

4015 

139325 

* LAKENHEATH  is  situated  on  a slight  acclivity  within  two  miles  of  the 
Little  Ouse  river  navigation,  and  surrounded  by  warrens  of  great  extent.  It 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  country  around,  and  is  remarkable  for  con- 
taining more  small  holders  of  land  than  any  village  in  the  county.  The  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a fine  large  edifice,  that  has  just  undergone 
restoration.  Here  are  clay,  sand-pits,  and  lime-kilns.  Undley-kall  is  about  a, 
mile  distant. 

Fair,  1st  Thurs.  aft.  Midsummer-day,  cattle,  toys. 

t LALEHAM,  a parish  in  the  hundred  of  Spelthorne,  delightfully  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  church  is  a very  old  building,  with  a square 
towrer.  Donna  Maria,  the  second  Queen  of  Portugal,  resided  here  during  her 
childhood.  The  Earl  of  Lucan’s  seat  is  situated  here,  and  has  some  extensive 
flower  gardens  and  shrubberies.  This  place  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  lovers  of 
angling,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque.  A 
meadow  called  Laleham  Burway  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Laleham,  though  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Tradition  says  it  was  given  by  an  abbot  of 
Chertsey  to  the  Laleham  fishermen,  for  having  supplied  the  abbey  with  fish 
during  a time  of  pestilence  and  dearth.  The  meadow  was  used  as  a common  by 
the  Laleham  people,  whose  cattle  crossed  the  Thames  every  morning  to  pasture 
on  it ; but  Laleham  Burway,  like  many  other  commons,  is  now  “ enclosed  and 
divided.”  On  Greenfield,  a common  in  the  parish,  are  the  remains  of  a Roman 
encampment. 

+ LALESTON,  or  Lalyston,  a parish  in  the  hundred  of  Newcastle,  contain 
ing  two  hamlets,  called  Upper  and  Lower  Laleston.  This  place  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Lalys,  an  eminent  architect,  brought  hither  from  the  Holy 
Land,  in  the  year  1111,  by  Grenville,  Lord  of  Neath.  He  built  several  abbeys, 
castles,  and  churches  here,  and  afterwards  became  chief  architect  to  Henry  I.  of 
England. 

§ LAMBERHURST.  Here  is  Scotney-castle,  an  ancient  castellated  mansion ; 
it  formerly  had  a round  machiolated  tower  at  each  angle,  of  which  the  southern 
alone  is  now  remaining.  The  modern  house  is  a handsome  building,  erected 
from  a design  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  parish  was  formerly  noted  for  its  iron- 
smelting furnaces,  in  which  were  cast  the  massive  iron  balustrades  surrounding 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  an  old  building,  and 
has  a conspicuous  steeple. 

Inns,  Chequers,  George  and  the  Dragon. 

||  LAMBETH  is  a parish,  or  rather  four  parishes,  about  sixteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, extending  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  divided  into 
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North  and  South  Lambeth,  and  bounded  by  the  Thames,  St.  George’s  South- 
wark, Newington  Butts,  Camberwell,  Streatham,  Clapham,  and  Croydon.  In  the 
earliest  record  extant  it  is  called  Lambehith,  and  most  etymologists  derive  the 
name  from  Lam  (dirt)  and  hyd,  or  hythe  (a  haven).  North  Lambeth  was  given 
by  the  Countess  Goda,  the  sister  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  see  of  Roches- 
ter, and  exchanged  by  the  see  in  the  year  1197  with  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
South  Lambeth,  including  Vauxhall  and  Stockwell,  was  held  of  King  Harold 
and  King  Edward  the  Confessor  by  the  monks  of  Waltham.  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  D’Oyley,  in  1846,  Lambeth  was  divided  into  four  parishes.  Lambeth-marsh 
was  not  covered  w-ith  houses  much  before  1810.  In  South  Lambeth,  in  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  Turret-house,  lived  John  Tradescant,  who  left  his  col- 
lection of  curiosities  to  Elias  Ashmole,  the  antiquary.  His  garden  was  in  the 
South  Lambeth-road,  where  the  Nine  Elms  brew  ery  now  stands.  A very  few  years 
back,  comparatively  speaking,  Lambeth  had  only  one  consecrated  church.  It 
has  now  twelve,  and  three  other  new  churches  are  in  course  of  erection.  Lam- 
betli-palace  has  been,  from  a very  early  period,  the  London  residence  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Close  to  the  church  is  the  picturesque  gate-house, 
of  red  brick,  built  in  1500.  The  hall  to  which  it  leads  is  a spacious  structure, 
93  feet  by  38,  and  was  built  by  Archbishop  Juxon,  whose  arms  are  over  the 
door,  with  the  date  of  1663.  The  chapel  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the  palace,  and 
was  built  by  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1224.  The  library  now 
contains  about  25,000  volumes,  and  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Bancroft,  w ho 
died  in  1610,  and  left  all  his  books  to  his  successors  for  ever.  It  has  since  been 
considerably  enriched  and  enlarged.  Here  are  some  scarce  works  of  ancient 
date,  and  some  rare  old  volumes  of  divinity.  But  by  far  the  best  know  n and 
most  interesting  portion  of  Lambeth-palace  is  the  Lollards’-tower,  at  the  western 
end,  wdrich  is  pointed  out  to  later  ages  as  the  very  prison  in  which  the  persecuted 
followers  of  Wickliffe  were  incarcerated.  This  tower,  so  fraught  with  the  asso- 
ciations of  history  and  the  tales  of  legendary  lore,  wras  built  for  £280  by  Henry 
Chicheley,  who  enjoyed  the  primacy  from  1414  to  1443.  A niche,  in  which  was 
once  placed  the  image  of  St.  Thomas,  may  be  noticed  in  the  front  facing  the 
river.  At  the  summit  is  a small  room,  13  feet  by  12,  and  about  8 feet  in  height. 
This  is  called  “ the  prison,”  and  on  the  oak  wainscoting,  wrhich  is  above  an  inch 
thick,  several  broken  sentences  and  names,  in  curious  antique  characters,  are 
inscribed.  Here  you  read  a mere  record  of  a name,  such  as  “ Chessam  Doctor,” 
and  there  a prayer,  more  earnest  in  its  appeal  to  our  sympathies,  such  as  “ Jhs 
cyppe  me  out  of  alle  el  compane,  amen  ” (Jesus  keep  me  out  of  all  evil  company) ; 
together  with  the  plainer  memorials  of  "•  John  Worth,”  and  others.  Eight  large 
iron  rings  in  the  wall,  to  which  the  prisoners  were  chained  before  they  were 
brought  to  the  stake,  attest  the  nature  of  the  apartment,  and  the  cruelties  that 
were  practised  within  it.  The  gardens  at  the  back,  thirty  acres  in  extent,  are 
laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  the  tall  old  trees  materially  contribute  to  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  the  building,  as  seen  from  the  river.  The  old  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary  adjoins  the  palace.  The  tow^er,  built  about  the  reign  of  Edw'ard  IV. 
(1375),  has  been  restored ; and  other  necessary  repairs  made,  from  time  to  time, 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  structure,  have  materially  effaced  the  outw  ard  indica- 
tions of  antiquity  it  once  possessed.  Beneath  these  walls  Mary  d’Este,  the 
Queen  of  James  II.,  flying  with  her  infant  prince  from  the  ruin  impending  over 
their  house,  after  crossing  the  Thames  from  the  abdicated  Whitehall,  took  shel- 
ter from  the  inclement  wreather  of  the  night  of  December  6th,  1688.  Here  she 
w aited  with  aggravated  misery  till  a common  coach,  procured  from  an  adjacent 
inn,  arrived,  and  conveyed  her  to  Gravesend,  whence  she  bade  an  eternal  adieu 
to  these  kingdoms.  The  interior  has  no  especial  feature  requiring  notice, 
beyond  the  painting  in  the  south-east  window,  which  represents  the  full-length 
figure  of  a pedlar  with  his  pack,  staff,  and  dog.  A pleasant  tradition,  repeated 
so  often  that  it  has  come  at  last  to  be  believed,  relates  how  the  parish  received 
from  this  illustrious  unknow  n the  bequest  of  a piece  of  ground,  on  condition  that 
the  portrait  of  himself  and  dog  was  preserved  in  one  of  the  church  windows; 
and  to  favour  its  probability,  the  painting  is  jealously  perpetuated,  and  to  a 
recent  date  the  Belvidere-road,  as  it  is  now  called,  went  by  the  appellation  of 
Pedlar’s-acre.  A walk  through  the  churchyard,  that  thickly  tenanted  sepulchre 
of  past  generations,  w ill,  however,  repay  the  observer  for  half  an  hour’s  medita- 
tion among  the  tombs.  Most  conspicuous  amongst  them  is  the  altar-tomb  of 
old  John  Tradescant,  the  indefatigable  collector  of  curiosities,  who,  with  his  son, 
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rests  beneath  a monument  somewhat  incongruously  embellished  with  pyramids, 
palms,  death’s  heads,  and  pelicans.  He  is  the  first  person  who  ever  formed  a 
cabinet  of  curiosities  in  this  kingdom,  and  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  part  of  his 
life  gardener  to  Charles  I.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction  into 
this  country  of  many  valuable  fruits  and  flowers  indigenous  to  the  East.  At  his 
death,  in  1652,  his  collection  fell  as  a legacy  into  the  possession  of  Elias  Ash- 
mole,  who  removed  it  afterwards  to  Oxford,  where  it  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Ashmolean-museum.  The  monument,  that  had  suffered  considerably  from  time, 
was  repaired  in  1773,  and  then  an  inscription  was  added,  which  is  too  quaint  and 
characteristic  to  be  passed  over  by  the  student  in  this  kind  of  literature, 
marble  slab  near  the  vestry  door  perpetuates  the  memory  of  Elias  Ashmole  him- 
self. In  this  place,  also,  rest  the  remains  of  Archbishops  Denison,  Bancroft, 
Hutton,  and  Seeker,  without  any  other  remarkable  monument  than  their  good 
works  to  preserve  tlieir  memory  from  oblivion.  The  church,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower,  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1852.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  some 
narrow  streets,  now  traversed  by  the  viaduct  of  the  South-Western-railway,  and 
worth  looking  at  as  vestiges  of  the  old  river-side  habitations.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  tenanted  by  soap-boilers,  whitening-manufacturers,  and  the  proprietors 
of  boue-factories  and  potteries,  the  dense  smoke  vomited  forth  from  the  tali  ckiin 
neys,  and  the  noisome  odours  resulting  from  the  various  processes  carried  on,  bj 
no  means  contributing  to  increase  the  salubrity  of  the  locality.  Through 
Bishop ’s-walk,  whence  across  the  river  an  excellent  view  can  be  gained  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Stangate,  a famous  spot  for  boat-builders,  we 
come  to  the  Westminster-bridge-road,  at  the  commencement  of  which  is  Astley’s 
amphitheatre.  In  1774,  Philip  Astley,  who  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  enviable 
privilege  of  being  the  handsomest  man  in  England,  erected  a booth  on  this  spot 
for  horsemanship,  and  other  amusements,  in  the  open  air.  The  success  of  this 
enabled  him  to  build  a theatre,  which  was  thrice  destroyed  by  fire,  and  thrice 
rebuilt.  The  last  fire  took  place  in  1841,  when  the  excellent  management  ol 
Ducrow  had  raised  the  establishment  to  a high  rank  among  its  contemporaries  ; 
and  since  then  a new  theatre  has  been  constructed  on  a larger  scale.  The  pre 
sent  one  will  hold  about  3,000  spectators,  and  the  arena  for  the  equestrians  is 
126  feet  in  circumference.  The  performances  are  varied,  and  generally  well  sus- 
tained. Strange,  indeed,  are  the  mutations  of  localities  in  this  vast  metropolis  ; 
and  not  the  least  remarkable  of  them  is,  that  the  focus  of  the  “No  Popery” 
riots  of  1780  should,  within  a lifetime,  become  the  site  of  a Roman  Catholic 
church — the  largest  erected  in  England  since  the  Reformation.  Such  is  the  new 
edifice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  George,  that,  having  cost  in  construc- 
tion upwards  of  £40,000,  was  opened  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  the  4th 
of  July,  1848.  The  church,  with  an  extensive  range  of  monastic  buildings,  that 
form  residences  for  clergy,  schools,  &c.,  occupies  a plot  of  ground  in  the  Lam- 
beth-road,  nearly  facing  the  eastern  wing  of  Bethlehem-hospital.  The  building 
w as  commenced  in  1840.  The  whole  pile  is,  we  believe,  completed  externally, 
except  the  great  tower  and  spire,  as  yet  only  carried  up  to  the  height  of  60  feet ; 
their  entire  height,  as  designed,  is  32*0  feet.  The  church  is  in  the  later  decorated 
style.  It  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles,  the  tower,  a 
chancel,  and  tw'o  chapels ; one  is  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
and  the  other  in  honour  of  the  Virgin ; and  between  them  is  the  high  altar.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  allotted  to  the  laity,  and  is  calculated  to  seat  about  3,000 
persons,  upon  low  open  benches,  wfith  tracery  ends,  and  quatrefoil  backs.  There 
is  no  clerestory,  but  each  of  the  roofs  is  gabled,  an  arrangement  of  w hich  there 
are  good  examples  in  the  fine  churches  of  Grantham  and  Great  Yarmouth. 
Every  bay  of  the  nave  is  divided  by  buttresses  terminating  in  rich  pinnacles.  In 
each  alternate  bay  is  a confessional,  projecting  as  far  as  the  buttresses,  and 
divided  into  three  compartments  for  the  priests  and  penitents.  The  principal 
entrance  is  in  the  great  tower,  through  a deeply  moulded  doorway,  over  which 
is  a great  window  of  six  lights,  filled  with  painted  glass,  representing  St.  George, 
St.  Michael,  and  other  saints.  The  organ  is  placed  on  a loft  erected  within  this 
tower,  which  opens  to  the  nave  by  an  arch  40  feet  high.  To  the  right,  on  enter- 
ing, is  the  font,  the  lower  portion  of  which  only  is  completed.  The  pulpit  is 
placed  against  the  third  pillar  from  the  chancel  end,  and  is  of  early  Italian  design; 
the  form  is  hexagonal,  each  face  bearing  a bas-relief ; it  is  entirely  of  Caen  stone, 
and  the  supporting  shafts  are  worked  in  British  marble.  The  nave  is  divided 
from  the  chancel  by  a double  stone  screen,  bearing  a rood-loft.  The  front  is 
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composed  of  three  open  arches,  resting  on  marble  shafts,  with  richly  carved 
foliated  caps,  surmounted  by  a string-course,  with  carved  bosses  and  angels  sup- 
porting an  open  parapet.  The  back  is  likewise  composed  of  three  arches,  the 
centre  serving  for  the  door-way,  and  the  two  others  filled  with  light  open  tracery  ; 
an  oak  ribbed  ceiling  is  fixed  between  the  two  screens,  and  immediately  over  is 
the  loft  on  which  is  fixed  the  great  rood.  This  cross,  an  original  work  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  purchased  in  Belgium,  and  restored  to  its  present  beauty ; 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  existing,  quite  equal  to  that  of  Louvain,  and  pro- 
bably executed  by  the  same  artist.  The  image  of  Our  Lord  is  by  the  chisel  of 
the  celebrated  M.  Durlet,  of  Antwerp,  the  architect  of  the  new  stalls  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  that  city.  The  images  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John  were  carved  in 
England.  The  chancel  is  panelled  oak,  of  which  material,  also,  are  the  seats  and 
richly  carved  desks  for  the  clergy.  Crotcheted  arches  springing  from  shafts  rest- 
ing on  a stone  seat  are  built  round  the  sanctuary.  The  floor  is  laid  with  encaus- 
tic tiles.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  carved  principals 
resting  on  angel  corbels  ^ each  compartment  is  subdivided  by  moulded  ribs  into 
square  panels,  to  be  enriched  by  painting  on  a gold  ground.  The  great  window, 
the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  represents  the  root  of  Jesse,  or  genealogy  of 
our  Lord.  The  three  side  windows  contain  images  of  St.  George,  St.  Stephen, 
and  St.  Lawrence,  under  canopies,  with  angels  bearing  crowns  and  laurels.  The 
high  altar  has  on  its  front  bas-reliefs  of  the  Transfiguration,  Resurrection,  and 
Ascension  of  our  Lord.  In  the  centre  of  the  altar  is  placed  the  tabernacle, 
worked  in  Caen  stone ; it  consists  of  four  clusters  of  pinnacles,  supporting  a 
richly  crotcheted  canopy,  surmounted  by  another,  containing  a pelican,  as  an 
emblem  of  our  Lord  shedding  his  blood  for  man.  The  whole  is  richly  gilt  and 
painted,  and  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle  are  of  metal  chased  and  gilt,  and  enriched 
by  large  crystals.  Immediately  behind  the  altar  is  an  elaborately  carved  stone 
reredos,  composed  of  ten  small  and  two  large  niches,  filled  with  images  of  angels 
bearing  emblems,  and  the  saints  Peter  and  Paul.  The  furniture  of  the  high  altar, 
consisting  of  candlesticks,  lamps,  &c.,  has  been  designed  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  building.  The  two  chapels  are  richly  decorated  in  gold  and  colour.  The 
nave  is  filled  with  stained  windows,  and  there  are  chantries  outside  the  church, 
in  the  space  between  the  confessionals  : one  founded  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
the  late  Edmund  Petre,  esq.,  is  designed  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  fan 
groining  and  tracery  panels,  and  contains  a high  tomb  and  monumental  brass. 
Bethleliem-hospital,  a noble  institution,  designed  for  the  reception  of  those  who 
are  suffering  from  that  most  awful  of  human  maladies,  mental  aberration,  covers 
a surface  of  fourteen  acres,  and  presents  a fine  exterior,  consisting  of  a centre  and 
two  wings,  about  700  feet  in  length.  Old  Bedlam,  in  Moorfields,  having  been 
taken  down  in  1814,  the  present  structure  was  raised  in  St.  George’s-fields,  and 
finished  soon  after,  on  the  site  of  a notorious  tavern,  called  the  Dog  and  Duck. 
A new  wing  was  added  in  1839,  and  since  then  other  portions  of  the  premises 
have  been  considerably  enlarged.  The  annual  expenses  reach  nearly  £20,000. 
In  the  vestibule  are  the  two  statues  of  Raving  and  Melancholy  Madness,  which 
were  sculptured  by  Caius  Cibber,  and  formerly  surmounted  the  hospital  in  Moor- 
fields. One  is  said  to  represent  the  tall  porter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  a 
lunatic  at  the  time.  On  entering  the  grand  hall,  the  eye  of  the  visitor  is  first 
attracted  by  the  spacious  staircase,  which  ascends  from  the  ground  floor  to  the 
council  chamber  above.  On  each  side  passages  run  laterally  through  the  build- 
ing, the  one  to  the  right  leading  to  the  male,  the  other  to  the  female  ward. 
Following  the  former,  we  are  inducted  through  a long  series  of  galleries, 
ascended  by  stone  staircases,  to  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  patients.  The 
sleeping-rooms  contain  a low  truckle-bedstead,  with  chair  and  table,  light  and 
air  being  admitted  through  a small  barred  circular  window  at  the  top.  Each 
door  opens  to  the  gallery,  affording  a promenade  250  feet  in  length,  where  the 
patients  can  resort  for  exercise  when  the  weather  proves  unfavourable.  To  the 
left  of  the  gallery  is  the  dining-room,  capable  of  accommodating  about  100  per- 
sons. The  diet,  which  is  of  the  best  kind,  is  served  on  wooden  bowls  and  plat- 
ters, and  is  seldom  unaccompanied  by  good  appetites.  These  corridors  are  pre- 
served at  an  equable  temperature  through  every  change  of  season,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  warm  air  pipes  and  stoves  beneath  the  flooring,  so  constructed  that  every 
patient’s  room  has  an  equal  degree  of  warmth.  Each  story  has  one  of  these 
galleries  connected  with  it,  from  the  last  of  which  a stone  staircase  conducts  to 
the  chapel,  a spacious  but  neat  apartment,  well  adapted  to  the  solemn  purpose 
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for  which  it  has  been  consecrated.  A curtain  separates  the  male  and  female 
auditors,  the  former  occupying  the  left,  the  latter  the  right  benches,  whilst  the 
pulpit  is  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  minister  a commanding  view  of  his  congre 
gation.  Not  only  is  strict  decorum  here  observed,  but  the  most  marked  atten 
tion  is  paid  to  the  preacher’s  exhortations,  and  the  responses  are  followed  writh 
apparent  heartfelt  and  unaffected  devotion.  Descending  from  the  chapel,  we 
partly  retrace  our  steps,  and  arrive  at  the  play-ground,  a large  open  space  appro 
priated  to  the  recreation  and  exercise  of  the  patients,  where  they  may  be  seen 
pursuing,  with  considerable  eagerness,  the  different  pastimes  in  which  their  fancy 
leads  them  to  indulge.  There  are  four  of  these  arenas  appropriated  to  recrea 
tion,  and  there  is  evidence  constantly  afforded  that  this  exercise  not  only  con- 
duces to  their  immediate  health,  but  also  to  their  ultimate  recovery.  The  kitchen 
is  a large  apartment,  fitted  up  with  huge  boilers,  a large  steam  apparatus,  and 
every  accessory  to  the  culinary  art.  As  the  authorities  of  the  institution  grind 
their  own  corn,  make  their  own  bread,  and  brew  their  own  beer,  it  may  be 
readily  surmised  enough  occupation  is  given  to  the  assistants  in  those  depart 
ments.  Ascending  to  the  council  chamber,  a magnificent  apartment,  adorned 
with  the  arms  and  bequests  of  every  donor  to  the  hospital,  together  with  an 
excellent  portrait  of  its  founder,  Henry  VIII.,  by  Holbein,  we  are  conducted  to 
the  female  ward,  which  is  in  nearly  every  respect  similar  to  the  one  just 
described.  The  workshops  are  in  another  portion  of  the  building,  where  those 
patients  who,  from  their  previous  employment,  are  qualified  for  their  task,  may  be 
seen  working  at  their  respective  trades.  A library  is  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
may  feel  inclined  to  read  and  study.  The  freedom  of  ventilation,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  baths  accessible  to  all,  must  not  be  forgotten  as  highly  deserving 
commendation  with  the  other  arrangements.  A proof  of  the  general  health  and 
longevity  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Margaret 
Nicholson,  who  was  confined  in  the  hospital  for  attempting  to  stab  George  III., 
died  here  in  1828,  after  an  imprisonment  of  forty-two  years ; and  James  Hatfield, 
wdio  was  confined  for  a similar  offence  in  1800,  only  died  as  recently  as  1841. 
By  an  order  from  one  of  the  governors,  visitors  can  be  admitted  on  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays.  The  ratio  of  cures  is  said  to  be  fifty-nine 
in  every  hundred.  The  general  aspect  of  the  patients  is  that  of  extreme  con- 
tentment, excepting,  of  course,  those  labouring  under  particular  delusions.  Not 
the  slightest  restriction  is  visible  throughout,  and  there  are  but  few  whose 
demeanour  is  violent  enough  to  require  more  rigid  measures.  Kindness  is  the 
only  charm  by  which  the  attendants  exert  a mastery  over  the  patients,  and  the 
influence  thus  possessed  is  most  remarkable.  Whilst  the  impression  left  on  the 
mind  of  a visitor  is  that  of  a mournful  gratification,  it  is  yet  blended  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  satisfaction,  arising  from  a knowledge  that  the  comforts  of  his 
afflicted  fellow-creatures  are  so  industriously  sought  after,  and  so  assiduously 
promoted.  In  the  Lambeth-road  is  the  school  for  the  education  of  the  indigent 
blind,  founded  in  1799.  On  any  day  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  the  inmates 
may  be  seen  at  w'ork  between  ten  and  twelve  a.m.,  and  two  and  five  p.m.  There 
are  about  seventy  inmates,  who  are  taught  to  make  baskets,  cradles,  clothes, 
boots,  shoes,  mats,  and  various  other  articles,  which  are  sold  at  the  school.  The 
present  spacious  gothic  structure  wfas  built  in  1837,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  In  1851  a neat  and  commodious  school  was  built  in  Lambeth-walk 
by  Mr.  Beaufoy,  for  the  education  of  the  many  poor  and  destitute  children  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  intimate  association  of  this  district  with  the  metro- 
polis induces  us  here  to  glance  only  at  its  distinctive  features.  Other  particu- 
lars wall  be  found  elsewhere.  ( See  “ London.”)  The  Lambeth  Water-company 
since  1852  have  drawn  their  supply  from  the  Thames  near  Seething  Wells, 
Ditton. 

* LAMBOURN,  or  Chipping  Lambourn.  The  church  of  St.  Michael  is  a 
spacious  and  ancient  cruciform  structure,  having  two  chantry  chapels,  in  one  of 
which  is  a tomb,  on  which  is  the  effigy  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1585.  A 
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neat  church,  parsonage-house,  and  school-room  have  been,  within  the  last  few 
years,  erected  at  Woodlands  ; and  in  1854  a new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
was  erected  in  the  hamlet  of  Eastbury.  Aslidown-park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Craven,  is  in  this  vicinity.  The  little  river  of  Lambourn  runs  past  here,  and 
falls  into  the  Keunet  at  Newbury.  In  the  market-place  is  a tall,  plain  pillar, 
with  an  ornamental  capital,  on  an  ascent  of  steps.  The  manor  of  Lambourn 
was  given  by  King  Alfred  to  his  wife  Ealswith,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  at  the  period  of  the  Doomsday  survey,  it  formed  part  of  the  royal 
demesnes.  In  the  chalk  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lambourn  is  the  source 
of  the  river  of  that  name.  Many  barrows  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lambourn,  and  one  of  particular  note,  on  the  chalk  hills  north  of  Lambourn, 
covered  irregularly  with  large  stones ; three  of  the  stones  have  a fourth  laid  on 
them  in  the  manner  of  the  British  cromlechs.  Mr.  Wise  inclines  to  think  this  a 
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Danish  monument,  while  Messrs.  Lysons  would  assign  it  a British  origin.  By 
the  country  people  it  is  called  “ Wayland  Smith,”  and  they  have  a tradition  of 
an  invisible  smith  residing  here,  who  would  shoe  a traveller’s  horse,  if  it  was 
left  here  for  a short  time  with  a piece  of  money  by  way  of  payment.  Scott  has 
made  use  of  this  tradition  in  his  novel  of  Kenilworth.  Three  miles  north  of 
Lambourn,  on  the  Dowrns,  is  a field  called  Seven-barrow-field,  but  the  barrows 
are  more  numerous  than  the  name  implies.  There  are  also  barrows  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Lambourn,  Hatts-wood,  three  miles  north-east  of  Lambourn, 
and  on  the  roads  from  Lambourn  to  Uffington  and  to  Kingston  Lisle,  in 
various  parts.  About  three  miles  from  Lambourn  is  the  figure  of  a white 
horse,  formed  on  the  side  of  a steep  and  chalky  hill;  it  is  said  that  Alfred 
ordered  it  to  be  made  as  a trophy  of  the  signal  victory  which  he  obtained  over 
the  Danes  in  the  year  871,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
antiquity  in  this  county. 
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* LAMERTON,  or  Lamberton.  In  the  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and 
built  chiefly  in  the  perpendicular  style,  are  the  effigies  of  Nicholas  and  Andrew 
Tremayne,  twins,  who  w ere  so  like  each  other  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished, 
even  by  their  parents;  they  were  subject  to  the  same  pains  and  appetites, 
although  at  a considerable  distance,  and  were  killed  together  at  Newhaven,  in 
France,  in  1564.  About  three  miles  north-east  of  Lamerton  is  Bren-tor,  a vast 
mass  of  craggy  rock,  which  serves  as  a sea-mark  to  mariners  in  the  British- 
channel,  though  more  than  twenty  miles  distant.  The  summit  is  frequently 
enveloped  in  clouds,  but  in  clear  weather  commands  a very  extensive  and  in- 
teresting prospect,  and  the  ships  in  Plymouth  harbour  can  be  distinctly  seen. 
A new  district  church  and  parsonage  were  erected  here  in  1856.  An  excellent 
slate  quarry  is  now  being  worked,  as  well  as  a copper  mine  on  Collacombe- 
down. 


f LAMORRAN.  The  church  here,  which  underwent  a thorough  restoration 
in  1854,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a jutting  point  of  land  bordering  on  the 
deep  waters  of  Lamorran-creek.  The  building  itself  is  a small  cruciform  edifice, 
Picturesque  but  the  tower,  which  is  separated  from  the  church  by  a part  of  the  burial-ground, 
church  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  no  doubt  formerly  a part  of  the  monastery  that 
tower.  existed  here.  The  walls  are  so  thick  and  covered  with  ivy,  that  the  outline  of 
its  form  is  obscured,  and  the  appearance  presented  is  that  of  an  old  ruined 
castle. 
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* LANCASTER,  a maritime  county,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  on  the  east  by  Yorkshire,  on  the  south  by  Cheshire,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Irish  sea.  It  consists  of  two  portions  of  very  unequal  extent, 
which  are  separated  by  Morecambe-bay  and  the  estuary  of  the  river  Ken.  Under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Normans,  this  county  was  called  the  Honour  of  Lancaster  ; 
aud  Henry  III.  created  his  youngest  son,  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancas- 
ter, in  1267,  which  title  continued  in  the  family  of  that  prince  till  13.53,  when  his 
descendant,  Henry  Plantagenet,  was  raised  to  the  dukedom.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son-in-law,  John  of  Gaunt,  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.;  through  his) 
interest  Lancashire  was,  in  1376,  made  a county  palatine  by  royal  patent.  John  Made  a 
of  Gaunt  left  the  dukedom  to  his  son  Henry,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Derby,  w ho 
being  chosen  king  after  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster has  siuce  been  usually  borne  by  the  reigning  sovereign ; and  from  the 
property  belonging  to  the  duchy  arises  a considerable  part  of  the  land  revenue 
of  the  crown.  From  a survey  made  in  1610,  it  appears  that  it  contained  sixteen 
castles  and  forts,  forty  parks,  thirteen  forests,  and  two  chases.  The  principal 
officer  of  the  duchy  is  the  chancellor,  under  whose  authority  various  courts  of 
law  are  held  in  different  places  within  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.  In  the  civil 
war  under  Charles  I.,  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  one  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  of  this  county,  was  strenuously  exerted  in  support  of  the  royal  cause ; 
and  that  nobleman  at  length  sacrificed  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  king;  for, 
being  taken  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  he  was  beheaded  at  Bolton-le-Moors, 
October  15,  1651.  Among  the  most  memorable  events  of  that  disastrous  period 
w ere  the  gallant  defence  of  Latham-house  against  the  Parliamentarians,  by  the 
Countess  of  Derby ; and  the  victory  gained  by  Cromwell  over  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, at  Walton-le-Dale,  August  17,  1648.  This  county  was  distinguished  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  by  the  prevalence  of  popular  superstitions 
relative  to  w itchcraft.  In  1594,  Ferdinand,  Earl  of  Derby,  died,  probably  from 
the  effect  of  poison;  and  his  death  and  previous  sufferings  w^ere  attributed  by 
himself  and  his  attendants  to  magic  and  sorcery;  in  1612  nineteen  poor  women 
were  arraigned  and  tried  as  notorious  witches  at  the  summer  assizes  at  Lancas- 
ter; and  in  1633  other  persons  were  accused,  in  consequence  of  w hich  an  inves 
tigation  took  place  before  the  king  aud  his  physicians,  when  the  discrepancies 
in  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  occasioned  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners.  The 
national  delusion  on  this  subject,  however,  long  survived  this  period,  though  it 
has  now  happily  disappeared  before  the  progress  of  knowledge;  and  the  phrase 
of  “ Lancashire  witches  ” has,  of  late  years,  been  applied  by  way  of  compliment 
to  the  females  of  this  county  on  account  of  their  personal  charms.  The  outlin 
of  the  county  of  Lancaster  is  extremely  irregular;  it  is  divided  from  Yorkshire 
and  Westmoreland  by  moors,  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  on  the  west  side  the 
coast  is  indented  by  bays  aud  harbours.  There  is  a great  variety  of  soil  and  sur- 
face, but  in  general  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  cultivation  ; hence  the  ancient  thin 
ness  of  its  population,  shown  by  the  comparatively  small  number  of  parishes 
into  wrhich  it  is  divided.  The  northern  detached  part,  commonly  called  the 
hundred  of  Furness,  but  belonging  to  that  of  Lonsdale,  partakes  of  the  romantic 
character  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  the  Lakes.  It  is  a wild  aud  rugged 
region,  abounding  in  iron-ore  and  slate,  and  covered  with  groves  of  underwood, 
successively  cut  down  and  converted  into  charcoal  for  the  supply  of  the  iron- 
furnaces.  This  county  includes  some  mountain  heights  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  Pendle-hill,  twro  miles  east  of 
Clitheroe,  1,803  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Rivington-hill,  near  Bolton, 

1,545  feet;  Wittle-liill,  1,614  feet ; and  Couiston-fell,  in  Furness,  2,577  feet.  The 
more  southern  part  of  the  county  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  unequal 
portions;  the  smaller  one  extending  between  the  borders  of  Westmoreland  and 
the  Ribble,  and  the  larger  including  the  country  between  that  river  and  thej 
Mersey.  Lancashire  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  of  which  the  following  arej 
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navigable : — the  Mersey,  the  Ribble,  the  Loyne  or  Lune,  the  Irvvell,  the  Douglas, 
the  Wyre,  the  Ken,  the  Leven,  the  Duddon,  and  the  Crake.  The  principal  lakes 
are  Winandermere,  between  this  county  and  Westmoreland;  Coniston-mere,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Fells  of  Furness;  and  Easthwaite-water,  situated  between  the 
two  preceding.  To  the  coal-field  of  South  Lancashire  this  county  owes  its  manu- 
facturing pre-eminence.  It  occupies  a large  irregular  tract  between  the  Ilibble 
and  the  Mersey.  The  pits  in  the  northern  coal-field  are  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hornby.  The  principal  mineral  production  of  Lancashire  is  coal.  Lead 
and  iron  occur  to  some  extent,  copper  in  small  quantity ; slate,  flag-stones,  free- 
stone, scythe-stones,  brick-clay,  and  pipe-clay  are  among  the  mineral  products 
of  the  county.  The  county  of  Lancashire  is  richly  provided  with  those  high- 
ways of  commerce — canals.  The  Sankey  canal  was  the  first  executed  in  England  ; 
it  extends  from  St.  Helen’s  to  Warrington,  about  twelve  miles.  The  Duke  of 
Bridgewater’s  canal,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Brindley’s  works,  extends 
from  Leigh  to  Manchester,  with  extensive  tunnels  and  underground  w orks  at 
Worsley.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
kingdom,  connects  those  two  important  towns,  and  passes  near  Colne,  Burnley, 
Blackburn,  Wigan,  and  Ormskirk.  The  Lancaster  canal  begins  near  Kendal,  in 
Westmoreland,  and  runs  to  Wigan.  The  Ashton  canal  commences  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  and  runs  to  Fairfield,  about  four  miles  from 
Manchester;  it  has  branches  to  Stockport,  to  the  Huddersfield  canal  at  Dukin- 
field,  to  the  collieries  at  Hollingwood,  near  Oldham,  and  to  the  Rochdale  canal. 
The  Huddersfield  and  Peak-forest  canals  belong  rather  to  Yorkshire  and  to 
Derbyshire  respectively  than  to  Lancashire.  The  Rochdale  canal  commences  in 
the  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation,  in  Yorkshire,  and  proceeds  by  Todmorden 
and  Rochdale  to  Manchester.  The  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury  canal  com- 
mences in  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation  at  Manchester,  and  runs  to  Bolton, 
with  a branch  to  Bury.  Nor  is  Lancashire  less  richly  provided  with  railways. 
The  first  locomotive  line  in  England  wras  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Since 
the  opening  of  that  railway  in  1830,  the  railways  of  Lancashire  have  taken  the 
lead  of  those  in  every  other  county.  The  lines  open  are  the  following: — Liver- 
pool to  Manchester,  Warrington  to  Newton,  Warrington  to  Hey  ton,  Runcorn  to 
St.  Helen’s,  Runcorn  to  Heyton,  Liverpool  to  Bury,  Liverpool  to  Preston,  Man- 
chester to  Preston,  Newton  to  Preston,  Kenyon  to  Bolton,  Bolton  to  Clitheroe, 
Clifton  to  Colne,  Manchester  to  Todmorden,  Manchester  to  Stockport,  to  Ashton, 
and  to  Oldham,  Preston  to  Accrington,  Preston  to  Fleetwood,  Preston  to  Lan- 
caster, and  many  minor  branches.  They  form  a complete  net-work,  the  proprie- 
torship of  which  we  need  not  here  disentangle.  From  the  moist  nature  of  the 
climate,  Lancashire  is  more  productive  in  grass  than  in  corn.  Oats  are  more 
cultivated  than  wheat.  Potatoes  were  early  cultivated  in  the  fields  in  Lancashire, 
and  they  retain  their  celebrity.  Meadows  and  pastures  are  very  extensive. 
Even  the  extent  of  grass  which  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  linen  on  is 
very  considerable,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  of  Bolton,  and 
other  manufacturing  towns.  A great  quantity  of  new  milk  is  required  in  the 
manufacturing  towns,  and  much  butter  and  cheese  are  also  made  in  the  county. 
Lancashire  is  the  most  important  manufacturing  county  in  England.  Not  only 
is  the  cotton  manufacture  the  largest  branch  of  industry,  but  it  has  probably  no 
parallel  in  any  other  country.  The  cotton  factories  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  are  spread  over  most  parts  of  the  county.  Silk,  woollen,  and  flax  manufac- 
tures are  also  carried  on,  but  to  a much  smaller  extent  than  cotton.  Engineering 
of  every  description,  and  ship-building,  are  other  branches  of  Lancashire  industry. 
Iron  and  brass  manufactures,  hat  factories,  glass,  bottle,  and  pottery  works, 
alkali,  soap,  and  chemical  w orks,  pin  manufactories,  w atch  movement  manufac- 
tories, are  among  the  numerous  branches  of  Lancashire  industry.  The  com- 
merce of  Lancashire  consists  mainly  in  the  immense  trade  carried  on  at  Liver- 
pool : the  shipping  at  Lancaster  and  Fleetwood  is  of  no  great  amount.  The 
canals  and  railways  conduct  a vast  inland  traffic  with  other  parts  of  England. 


* LANCASTER  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Loyne,  or  Lune,  not  far 
from  its  mouth.  The  name  of  Lancaster,  or  Loncaster,  has  been  derived  by  the 
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best  authorities  from  the  same  name  as  Luna  in  Italy,  London,  Bologne,  Cepha- 
louia,  Vitulonia,  &c.  In  the  investigation  of  its  Roman  antiquities,  an  inscrip- 
tion has  been  recently  adduced,  in  corrupt  Latin,  recording  the  rebuilding  of 
the  bath  and  basilica,  which  had  fallen  down  through  old  age ; as  the  Romans 
did  not  build  by  contract,  this  would  indicate  a long  possession,  corroborated, 
also,  by  the  dates  on  coins.  The  name  of  Sabinus  on  that  stone  occurs  in  an 
altar  to  Mars  found  near  a mound  two  miles  above  Lancaster,  and  also  an  inscrip- 
tion referring  to  Notitia;  also  Longovica  is  stated  to  be  garrisoned  by  a nume- 
rous Longovicarii,  and  the  words  Deo  Ialono  are  in  evident  allusion  to  the  name 
of  the  place  or  river ; the  frequent  turning  up  of  altars,  statues,  &c.,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country  would  agree  with  the  probable  early  application  of  the  land  by 
the  Roman  soldiers.  From  these  antiquities,  and  from  the  termination  of  the 
name  “caster,”  the  town  is  believed  to  have  been  a Roman  station.  Camden 
will  have  it  to  be  the  Longovicus  of  the  Notitia,  and  others  the  Ad  Alannam  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester.  The  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  year 
305,  by  Constantius  Chlorus,  who,  on  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  304, 
was  appointed  to  govern  the  western  part  of  it,  and  died  at  York  in  306.  The 
town  is  supposed  to  have  been  dismantled  by  the  Piets  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  but  restored  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northumbria,  under  whom  it  first 
gave  name  to  the  shire.  The  castle  was  enlarged,  and  the  town,  which  had  pre- 
viously received  a charter  from  King  John,  w as  favoured  with  additional  privi- 
leges in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who  conferred  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  on  his 
son,  John  of  Ghent,  or  Gaunt,  in  w hose  favour  the  county  was  made  a palatine 
county.  The  town  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  was  again  the 
scene  of  contest  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  Lancaster  stands  on  the  slope  of 
an  eminence,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  towers  of  the  castle ; it  is 
spacious,  and  comprehends  a large  court-yard,  some  smaller  yards,  and  several 
differently  shaped  towers : it  has  been  fitted  up  at  a great  expense  as  a county 
gaol  and  court-house.  The  large  square  keep  is  very  ancient,  and  prodigiously 
strong.  The  gateway,  defended  bv  two  semi-octangular  projecting  towers,  is 
attributed  to  John  of  Gaunt.  The  Well-tower  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the  whole 
pile,  with  the  exception  of  Adrian’s-tower ; the  other  parts  of  the  castle  are 
much  more  modern.  It  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  £150,000  have  at  various 
times  been  expended  in  the  numerous  alterations  and  improvements  of  this 
edifice.  It  now  comprises,  besides  the  prison  accommodations,  with  the  different 
apartments  appropriated  to  the  regular  classification  of  prisoners,  the  county 
and  crown  halls,  nisi  prius  and  crown  courts,  residence  of  the  governor,  & c.,  the 
whole  within  the  walls,  which  enclose  an  area  of  10,525  yards.  From  the  ter- 
race of  Lanc.aster-castle  can  be  seen,  on  a fine  day,  Peel-castle  in  Walney  island, 
Ingleborough-hill  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  lofty  Black-comb  in  Cumberland,  whilst 
the  w hole  county,  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles’  distance,  is  spread  out  map-like  to  the 
view.  The  principal  church  of  the  city,  being  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
in  close  proximity  to  the  castle,  has  a grandeur  of  site  that  few  parish  churches 
in  England  can  equal.  The  asceut  to  the  church  is  by  broad  and  long  flights  of 
steps  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  when  the  churchyard  at  the  summit  is 
gained,  the  whole  broad  expanse  of  the  Lancaster  sands  meets  the  eye,  at  once 
carrying  the  view  over  towards  Cartmell,  Ulverstone,  and  Walney  island.  The 
river  Lune  passes  by  Lancaster  on  the  north  side,  towards  its  embouchure  in 
Morecambe-bay ; and  the  three  viaducts  across  this  river  by  the  Great  North  road, 
the  Lancaster  and  Kendal  canal,  and  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  railway,  have  a 
fine  effect  as  seen  from  the  castle  terrace.  The  other  principal  buildings  are  the 
custom-house,  on  St.  George ’s-quay,  erected  in  1 764 ; the  town-hall,  built  in  1781 , 
and  recently  embellished ; the  assembly-rooms,  in  King-street  ; and  the  music- 
hall,  in  St.  Leonard’s-gate.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  situated  on  the 
knoll  of  the  Castle-hill,  and  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  a venerable 
edifice,  consisting  of  a central  aisle  and  two  side  aisles  of  equal  length.  The 
beautiful  workmanship,  w ith  the  elaborately  carved  stalls,  highly  interests  those 
curious  in  church  embellishments.  The  other  places  of  worship  are  St.  John’s 
chapel,  in  Chapel-street,  St.  Ann’s,  Moor-lane,  St.  Thomas,  Penny-street,  and  St. 
Paul’s,  Skirton.  There  are  also  numerous  chapels  for  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  dissenters,  and  for  the  society  of  Friends  and  Roman  Catholics.  A new 
grammar-school  was  built  in  1853,  at  a cost  of  £3,000.  The  style  is  the  latest 
English,  before  it  degenerated  into  the  Elizabethan.  A tower  about  sixty  feet 
high,  and  approached  by  a circular  staircase  and  turret,  rises  at  the  junction  of 
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the  school  with  the  house.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  conspicuously 
stands  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  on  Lancaster-moor,  an  elegant  stone  structure, 
opened  in  1816,  and  capable  of  accommodating  700  patients.  The  corporate 
body  consists  of  a mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors,  and  two  mem- 
bers are  returned  to  Parliament.  The  race-course,  about  a mile  and  a half  east 
of  the  town,  is  about  the  same  measurement  in  circumference.  The  seats  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  numerous  and  command  beautiful  views.  Skirton  is  a 
considerable  village  within  the  borough  of  Lancaster,  but  divided  from  it  by  the 
Lune,  which  is  crossed  by  a handsome  stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  at  an 
expense  of  £12,000.  A handsome  new  church,  with  a tower,  has  been  erected 
here,  and  there  is  an  endowed  free-school.  The  port  of  Lancaster  formerly  had 
a considerable  share  of  the  West  India  trade,  which  is  now  in  a great  degree 
transferred  to  Liverpool ; but  it  still  possesses  a portion  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  a considerable  coasting  trade.  The  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  not 
many  years  ago  into  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  where  it  has  considerably 
increased. 


Inns,  King’s  Arms,  Royal  Oak, Commercial—  Markets,  Wed.,  Sat— Fairs,  May  1,  July  5,  Oct.  10, 
cattle,  cheese,  general. — Bankers,  Lancaster  Banking  Company  ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. 
Branch  of  Preston  Banking  Company  ; draw  on  Union  Bank  of  Loudon. — Newspapers,  Lancaster 
Gazette  (conservative),  Sat. ; Lancaster  Guardian  (liberal).  Sat. 

* LANCING.  This  little  rural  village  is  in  some  repute  as  a quiet  bathing- 
New  college  place.  In  1856  was  opened  here  a fine  educational  institution  on  a very  exten- 
I856ledin  s*ve  sca*e>  aQd  called  the  college  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas.  The  site  is  well 
chosen,  at  a considerable  elevation,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  of  which  it 
commands  a full  view  to  the  south.  It  will  accommodate  about  1,000  boys,  at  a 
cost  of  about  twelve  guineas  per  annum  each. 


Picturesque 

scenery. 

The  most 
southerly 
point  in 
Great 
Britain. 


f LAN  DEWEDNACK.  This  township  includes  the  village  or  town  of  Lizard. 
The  church,  generally  called  St.  Lanty,  is  a stone  building  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  with  a porch,  beneath  which  is  supposed  to  be  a spacious  vault.  The 
doorw'ay  of  the  church  is  a fine  specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  and  there  is  a 
rather  handsome  and  lofty  square  embattled  tower.  In  the  interior  is  a curious 
carved  granite  Norman  font  of  great  antiquity.  The  range  of  rocks  east  and 
west  of  the  Lizard  are  exceedingly  grand  and  picturesque,  and  at  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Lizard,  which  is  the  most  southerly  point  of  land  in  Great  Britain, 
are  two  lighthouses,  built  on  the  projecting  rock,  which  are  great  objects  of 
attraction  to  visitors.  Kynanie-cove  is  but  a short  distance  from  the  Point.  The 
rocks  here  rise  to  an  immense  height,  forming  themselves  into  arches,  and  pro- 
ducing a very  wild  and  impressive  appearance.  In  one  of  these  rocks  is  an 
immense  chasm,  into  which,  as  the  tide  rises,  the  sea  rushes  in  with  such  impe- 
tuosity that  the  water  is  forced  out  w ith  a terrific  thundering  noise  beyond  an 
opening  over  the  rock.  The  cliff  is  popularly  known  as  the  Devil’s  Bellow  s.  The 
inhabitants  here  are  chiefly  fishermen,  but  the  Serpentine  quarries  are  now  being 
worked  very  profitably  to  the  proprietors  and  advantageously  to  the  resident 
population. 


+ LAND  PORT.  (See  “ Portsmouth.”) 


Anient  § LANDRAKE.  The  church  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  a noble  old  stone 
church.  Ibuilding,  of  which  a greater  part  dates  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  There  is  a 
jhhigh  castellated  tower. 

' Fairs,  1st  W ed.  in  Feb.  and  Sep.,  cattle ; June  29. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Cornwall  

Cambridge  ... 
Cornwall  


Landulph*  pa 

Landwade  

Laneast  

Lane  End  (with 

Longton)t m.t 

Laneham pa 

Laneroostt  pa 

Langar pa 

Langbar  .....to' 

Langclitfe  to 

Langdale§ to 

Langdon  (or  Lain- 

don  Hills)  pa 

Langdon,  East  pa 

Langdon,  West pa 

Langenhoe  pa 

Langlield to 

Langford palBedford 

Langford pal  Oxford 

Langford paiEssex .. 


County. 


Stafford 

Nottingham 
Cumberland 
Nottingham 
W.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York  ... 
Westmorelnd 


Kent  

Kent  

Essex 

W.  R.  York . 


Miles 

Distant  from, 


Saltash 4$ 

Burwell 2$ 

Launceston  ...6$ 


Stoke-upon-T.  2 Longton 
Torksey 3$  Tuxford 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Railway. 


Plymouth 8|iS.  Devon  .... 

Newmarket  ...4  E.  Counties. 
Plymouth  ...27?  S.  Devon  .... 


Brampton  ...2$ 
Nottingham  10$ 

Skipton  7 

Settle  1 

Vmbleside 5 

Brentwood  ...7$ 

Dover 3$ 

Dover  4 

Witham  145 

Todraorden  ...$ 

Shefford  3$ 

Lech  lade  3$ 

Maldon If 


Low  Row If 

Bingham  3f 

Stceton 6$ 

Settle 1$ 

Windermere  9$ 


N.  Staffordshire 

Gt.  Northern 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 
Ambergate,  N.,  & B. 

Midland  

Midland  

Kendal  & Wiuderm. 


Stnfd-le-Hpe  3$  Lon.,  Til.,  & Sthend. 

Dover  4 S.  Eastern  

Dover 4$  S.  Eastern  

Colchester  ...6$lE.  Union 

Todmorden  ...f!  Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

Biggleswade  ...21  Gt.  Northern  

Faringdon  R.  UjGt.  Western 

Langford E.  Counties 


Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

255$ 

76$ 

274$ 

142f 

135$ 

315 

122f 

213 

229$ 


31 

92 

92$ 

57$ 

218$ 

43 

74f 

42$ 


* LANDULPH.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Dilpe,  is  a fine  old  building, 
situated  nearly  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  presenting,  with  its  embattled  tower, 
a fine  feature  in  the  landscape.  Over  the  vestry  door,  in  the  interior,  is  an 
inscription  recording  the  pedigree  of  Theodore  Paleologus,  of  Pesaro,  in  Italy,  a 
lineal  descendant  from  the  last  “ Christian  Emperors  of  Greece,”  who  “departed 
this  life  at  Clifton,  21st  of  January,  1636,”  and  wras  buried  in  a vault  beneath 
the  monument.  A few  years  back,  on  the  vault  being  opened,  an  oak  coffin  was 
discovered,  containing  the  body  of  Paleologus,  so  perfectly  preserved  that  the 
features  were  distinctly  defined. 


f LANE  END.  (See  “ Longton.”) 

J LANERCOST  ABBEY.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  its  priory 
of  Augustines,  which  are  situated  in  a romantic  valley,  and  consist  of  the  remains 
of  the  conventual  church,  a part  of  the  cloisters,  and  some  of  the  walls  of  the 
refectory  and  other  buildings,  which  display  many  specimens  of  gothic  architec- 
ture. Within  this  parish  is  Gilsland-spa,  the  waters  of  which  are  sulphureous 
and  chalybeate.  It  supplies  all  the  usual  accommodation  to  visitors,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  is  beautiful. 


Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

2686 

524 

120 

36 

2487 

299 

15149 

1605 

410 

36510 

1644 

3442 

323 

2550 

601 

7702 

530 

1775 

295 

1065 

352 

698 

140 

2104 

168 

2620 

3729 

2100 

986 

4200 

751 

1076 

272 

Theodore 

Paleologus. 


Gilsland- 

spa. 


§ LANGDALE  (Great  and  Little).  Here  is  a school,  which  was  erected  by 
the  Gunpowder  company  of  Elterwater,  in  return  for  a plot  of  ground  given  them 
for  the.  use  of  their  mill,  and  other  charities  providing  for  the  poor  of  the  village. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  beautiful  cascades  of  Skelwith  and  Colwith-forces, 
and  a cluster  of  very  fine  mountains,  yielding  blue  slate.  Wry  nose  is  a brown 
precipitous  elevation,  noticeable  for  being  the  meeting  point  of  the  counties  of 
Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  and  which  three  shire-stones  there 
indicate,  close  to  the  source  of  the  Duddon.  The  road  into  Great  Langdale 
skirts  the  head  of  Elterwater-tarn,  a beautiful  sheet  of  w'ater,  the  more  calcu- 
lated to  excite  admiration  from  its  picturesque  position.  Elterwater-hall,  at  one 
end  of  the  tarn,  commands  a beautiful  prospect.  A short  distance  above  the 
tarn  is  a bridge,  spanning  the  rippling  stream  that  feeds  the  little  lake,  and  near 
it  is  the  gunpowder  manufactory,  that  seems  singularly  out  of  place  in  the  midst 
of  scenery  redolent  only  of  peace  and  quietness.  At  the  farm-house  called  Mill- 
beck,  a guide  can  be  procured  if  required.  Harrison-stickle  is  the  highest  of  the 
Langdale  Pikes,  being  2,409  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  lower  Pike,  o: 
some  hundred  feet  less  elevation,  is  known  as  Pike  o’Stickle.  We  may  here 
remark,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  feel  perplexed  by  such  a singular 
system  of  nomenclature,  that  the  word  “stickle”  denotes  an  abrupt  and  sharp 
pyramidal  peak,  and  is  manifestly  derived  from  the  German  stachel , a word  sig- 
nifying a sharp  point.  Although  the  pikes  are  of  inferior  elevation  to  some  of 
the  other  mountains  in  the  Lake  district,  the  views  obtained  will  yield  in  varied 
beauty  to  none.  Southward  we  have  the  valley  of  Great  Langdale,  with  Elter- 
water,  Loughrigg-tarn,  and  Windermere;  eastward  are  Helvellyn  and  Fairfield; 
northward  tower  Saddleback  and  Skiddaw ; and  westward  the  prospect  is  of  infi- 
nite diversity,  terminating  towards  the  south  in  the  grey  outlines  of  Coniston 
Old  Man  and  the  Great  Carrs. 


Wry  nose, 
the  meeting 
point  of 
three  coun- 
ties. 


Langdale 
f Pikes. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Langford 

Langford pa 

Langford-Budville  to 
Langford,  Little  ..._ 
Langford,  Steeple. ..pa 

Langham pa 

Langhain pa 

Langham pa 

Langham pa 

Lang  ho pa 

Langley  chap 

Langley  to 

Langley  pa 

Langley  pa 

Langley* pa 

Langley  t ham 

Langley  chap 

Langley  ham 

Langley ti 

Langley  ham 

Langley-Burrell  ...pa 

Langleydalef  to 

Langley,  King’s§  ...pa 

Langley  Marish pa 

Langport  East- 
over  || pa  & m 


County. 


Norfolk  

Nottingham 

Somerset 

Wilts 

Wilts 

Essex  

Norfolk 

Rutland  

Suffolk  

Lancaster 

Derby  

Durham  

Essex 

Kent  

Norfolk  

Oxford  

Salop 

Warwick  

Wilts 

Worcester  .. 

Wilts 

Durham  

Herts  ........ 

Bucks  


t Somerset 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Watton  6 

Collingham  ...2 
Wellington  ...2* 

Wilton  4| 

Wilton  5* 

Manningtree  54 

Holt 5 

Whissendine  2? 

Ixworth 34 

Blackburn 5 

Heanor  4 

Durham  6 

Buntingford  74 

Headcorn 54 

Loddon 14 

Burford 44 

Shrewsbury  ...9 
Stratfd-on-A.  5 
Malmesbury  ...7 

Dudley 4 

Malmesbury  7f 
Staindrop  7 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Dist. 

Railway.  Lond. 

pr  Rl. 


Brandon  74 

Newark 34 

Wellington  ...If 

Langford  14 

Langford  .... 

Ardleigh  34 

Fakenham  ...114 

Oakham  14 

Elmswell  34 

Langho 

Langley  Mill  ...4 

Durham 

Newport 6 

Maidstone  ... 


Buckenham  ...4 

Ascott 3 

Dorrington 5 

Hatton 3f 

Chippenham  24 
Smethwick  ...14 
Chippenham  14 
Barnrd  Castle  54 


Watford  44  King’s  Langley 

Colnbrook If  Langley 


Somerton 4|  Langport Gt.  Western 


E.  Counties 

Gt.  Northern  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  i 

E.  Union  i 

E.  Counties 

Midland  

E.  Union  | 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

Midland  1 

N.  Eastern  

E.  Counties ! 

N.  Kent 

E.  Counties 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
shrews.  & Hereford 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Stour  Valley  

Gt.  Western  

N.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  


954 

1234 

171f 

1044 

1034 

59 

1504 

104 

894 

218:' 

135 

264? 

47f 

47 

138 

834 

1614 

1154 

964 

1174 

954 

2574 

21 

16 

153 


Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 


1853 

1011 

3941 

2896 

1950 

3250 

951 


2378 

1617 

1474 

2723 


1725 


3461 

3895 


171 


Pop. 


41 

146 

577 

38 

634 

863 

416 

629 

281 


80 

483 


312 

52 


604 

1485 

697 


1874 

1117 


Langley- 

hall. 


Formerly  a 
royal  resi- 
dence. 


Ancient 

remains. 


The  Hang- 
ing-chapel. 


♦LANGLEY.  Langley-hall,  a splendid  mansion  erected  in  1 740,  stands  in 
an  extensive  park  of  800  acres,  and  was  enlarged  and  embellished  in  1744,  by 
S.  W.  B.  Proctor,  who  was  created  a baronet  in  that  year.  The  interior  contains 
many  valuable  paintings,  statues,  busts,  and  other  curiosities,  and  near  it  is  a 
stone  cross,  upon  which  stand  four  statues.  The  ruins  of  Langley-abbey, 
founded  in  119.8  by  Roger  Fitz  Roger,  are  also  on  the  estate.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1803,  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Dowager  Lady  Beauchamp.  It  is  a handsome  and  commodious  edifice. 

f LANGLEY,  a hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Shipton,  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Winch  wood-forest.  Here  was  formerly  a royal  palace,  built  by  King  John,  which 
was  last  occupied  by  Charles  I.  No  traces  of  this  building  are,  however,  at  pre- 
sent visible,  although  there  is  an  entry  in  the  parish  register  of  a French  boy 
having  been  buried  from  the  court  of  Langley,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

X LANGLEYDALE.  Here  is  an  ancient  tower,  which  was  formerly  used  as 
an  outpost  and  guard  to  Raby-castle,  and  also  some  extensive  smelt- works. 

§ LANGLEY,  KING’S,  or  Chiltern.  Henry  III.  built  a palace  here,  in  which 
Imund  V.,  son  of  Edw  ard  III.,  was  born.  In  the  church  w as  buried  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  Richard  II.,  after  his  death  at  Pontefract;  whose  body  was  sub- 
sequently removed  by  Henry  V.  to  Westminster-abbey.  It  was  formerly  a royal 
residence,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  derived  its  name.  Here  was  also  a 
royal  park.  The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a stone  structure,  with  a 
square  embattled  tower,  upon  w hich  is  a small  spire : it  is  remarkable  as  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  Edmund  Langley  (son  of  Edward  III.)  w ho  was  born  in  the 
castle,  and  buried  in  the  priory  church.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  this 
tomb  w as  placed  in  the  present  church.  Many  ancient  remains  were  here  found 
at  the  making  of  the  Grand  Junction  canal ; among  other  things,  an  ancient 
sword  and  spear,  and  a human  skeleton  of  gigantic  size.  Some  large  paper- 
mills  are  in  this  district. 

| LANGPORT,  a town  and  parish  of  great  antiquity,  was  formerly  a royal 
burgh,  and  is  seated  on  the  river  Parret,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ivel,  which 
is  navigable  to  Bridgewater,  and  consequently  has  a good  trade,  chiefly  in  timber, 
stone,  coal,  iron,  salt,  and  corn.  The  river  abounds  with  eels.  The  towui  con- 
sists of  two  good  streets,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Eastover  and 
Westover.  The  church  is  a handsome  building,  with  a tower,  containing  five 
bells.  At  a short  distance  hence  is  an  old  building,  commonly  called  the  Hang- 
ing-chapel, which  is  now  used  as  a free-school,  founded  in  1675  by  Thomas 
Gillett. 

Inn,  King’s  Arras  .—Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  1st  Mon.  in  March,  last  Mon.  in  Nov.,  fat  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep.— Bankers,  Stuckey’s  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Langrick  Ferry  ex 
Laiigrick  Ville 


Langrigg  .... 
Langrish  ... 
Langsett  .... 
Langthorne , 


Langthwaite 
Langtoft  ...... 

Langtoft  


Langton  

Langton  

Langton-by- 


Langton-by- 

Wragby  i 

Langton,  East 

Langton,  Great j 

Langton-Herring . . . \ 

Langton,  Little i 

Langton- Long- 
Blandrord  i 


Langton,  West 

Langtree 

Langtree  

Langwathby  ... 
Langwith 


uangworth  ham 

Lanhydrock  ... 


Lanlivery 

Lanreath 

Lansallos 

Lanteglos-by- 

Eowey  pa 

Lantegl  os-by  -Cam  el 

ford  ] 

L an  ton 

Lantwit-juxta- 

Neath  1 

Lantwit,  Lower. ..liam 
Lantwit  Majorf. 

Lapal to 

Lapford  pa 

Lapley  pa 

Lapworth  pa 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Boston  

..4* 

Langrick 

....1 

Lincoln 

Boston  

..41 

Langrick  ... 

...11 

Somerset 

Marshfield  . 

.Ah 

Bath 

...A 

Cumberland 

Wigton 

Leegate  

....3 

Petersfield 

....3 

Alton 

...12 

W.  R.  York ... 

Penistone .... 

..31 

Penistone... 

...31 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Bedale  

..21 

Leeming  Lanell 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Bedale  

..31 

Leeming  Lane  3 

W.  R.  York ... 

Doncaster  ... 

....3 

Doncaster... 

...31 

Lincoln  

Mkt.  Deeping  H 

St.  Jas.  Dpng.4! 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Kilham  

...  3 

Drilfield  .... 

...61 

Durham  

Barnard  Castle  9 

Darlington  , 

...91 

Lincoln  

Horncastle  . 

..n 

Horncastle  . 

...11 

E.  R.  York  ... 

New  Malton 

31 

N.  Grimston 

L...2 

Spilsby  

...A 

Burgh 

....6 

Lincoln  

Wragbv 

Bardney  .... 

...61 

Leicester  

Leicester 

All 

M.  Harboro’ 

31 

N.  R.  York... 

Northallerton  5 

Ainderby  ..., 

...31 

Dorset  

Wevmnuth... 

.5 

Dorchester  . 

..71 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Northallerton  4 

Ainderby  .... 

..21 

. Dorset  

Blandford 

....1 

Wimborne  . 

..91 

, Dorset  

Swanage  .... 

..H 

Wareham  .... 

...81 

' Leicester  

Leicester  .... 

..11 

M.  Harboro’ 

...4 

Devon  

Torrington  . 

..31 

Umberleigh  111 

i Lancaster 

Wigan  

..41 

Standish  .... 

..n 

Cumberland 

Penrith  

Penrith 

..41 

Nottingham 

W arsop  

...3 

Mansfield  .. 

....7 

E.R.  York  ... 

York 

...6 

York 

Derby  

Bolsover 

...3 

Mansfield  .. 

....6 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

..61 

Langworth.. 

...,| 

Cornwall  

Bodmin 

..21 

Plymouth.... 

..28  : 

Cornwall  

Bodmin 

..21 

Plymouth  .. 

.311  : 

Cornwall  

Lostwithiel . 

..11 

Plymouth.... 

. 29  ' 

Cornwall  

Lostwithiel . 

..51 

Plymouth  ... 

,221  i 

Cornwall  

Lostwithiel . 

..71 

Plymouth  .. 

.221  ' 

Cornwall  

Lostwithiel . 

..61 

Plymouth  .. 

.241  ! 

Cornwall  

Camelford  . 

..11 

Plymouth.... 

..36  1 

Northumb.  ... 

Wooler  

Newham  .... 

..18 

Glamorgan  ... 

Neath  

...1 

Neath 

....11 

Glamorgan  ... 

Neath 

...1 

Neath  

A j 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cowbridge  ., 

..41 

Ely  

121  ! 

Worcester  ... 

Halesowen  . 

..11 

King’s  Nortn  51 ! 

Devon  

Chulmleigh 

...5 

Lan  ford 

Stafford 

Pen  k ridge  ., 

..31 

Spread  Eagle  31  ] 

Warwick  

Henley-in-A. 

31 

Kingswood  . 

..Ill 

Railway. 


Gt.  Northern  .... 

Gt.  Northern  .... 

Gt.  Western  .... 
Mary  port  & Carlisle 

L.  & S.  W 

Manch.,  Shef.,&Lin. 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern  ...., 

Gt.  Northern 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern 

N.  Eastern  


Gt.  Northern 


Gt.  Northern . 

L.  & N W 

N.  Eastern  .... 

L.  & S.  W 

N.  Eastern  .... 


L.  & S.  W.. 

L,  & S.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Devon 

L.  & N.  W 

Lane.  & Carlisle. 
Midland  


Midland  

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin 


S.  Devon 


N.  Eastern 


1005 

Dist. 

1 Area 

Lond. 

inSta 

Pop. 

prRl. 

Acres 

1121 

76 

1131 

292 

1101 

655 

91 

3181 

281 

61 

1781 

4370 

296 

2284 

800 

145 

230 

556 

277 

1591 

88 

2520 

701 

1921 

5680 

739 

245 

1061 

95 

131 

980 

231 

2091 

2290 

241 

130 

1590 

190 

1351 

2249 

287 

1041 

294 

2271 

1840 

271 

1471 

1202 

246 

2261 

984 

118 

1231 

1808 

183 

1331 

2250 

762 

104 

77 

2351 

4594 

878 

199 

2861 

1987 

292 

1521 

275 

1961 

781 

33 

1511 

1600 

198 

143 

2741 

1755 

231 

2781 

5396 

1149 

2751 

6790 

1716 

2691 

4878 

662 

269 

2985 

699 

271 

3320 

1280 

2821 

3951 

1740 

340 

983 

84 

2081 

10990 

1992 

2081 

4266 

1219 

185 

5298 

1077 

1241 

406 

210 

3319 

766 

1371 

3450 

962 

1171 

2971 

662 

* LANGTON.  This  place  is  noted  for  having  given  birth  to  three  distin- 
guished characters  : Stephen  Langton,  who  was  created  a cardinal  and  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  which  circumstance 
produced  the  rupture  between  that  pontiff  and  King  John,  and  its  consequences ; 
Dr.  William  Langton,  president  of  Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  in  the  time  of 
James  I.;  and  the  late  Bennett  Langton,  whose  name  is  associated  with  that  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  both  by  epistolary  and  literary  productions. 

+ LANTWIT  MAJOR,  an  ancient  town  in  the  parish  of  Lantwit  Major, 
situated  in  the  Great  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  within  one  mile  and  a half  of  the 
Bristol  channel.  It  consists  of  a number  of  humble  dwellings  scattered  over  a 
surface  disproportionately  large,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
halls,  colleges,  &c.  Here  are  two  parish  churches  and  a parsonage  and  glebe. 
In  the  year  508  a church  and  college  were  erected  here  by  St.  Iltatus,  at  the 
latter  of  which,  amongst  2,000  scholars,  Gildus,  the  historian  ; Paulinus,  Bishop 
of  Leon  ; Sampson,  Archbishop  of  Dol,  in  Brittany  ; Talhaim,  the  bard ; and  the 
famous  Talicon,  received  their  education.  It  is  said  that  there  were  400  houses 
and  seven  halls  here  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students.  The  ruins  of  the 
college,  monastery,  and  halls,  may  still  be  seen.  The  church  is  the  oldest  in 
Wales ; the  monastery  was  removed  to  Tewkesbury  by  Fitzhammon ; and  Henry 
VIII.  bestowed  the  revenues  upon  the  see  of  Gloucester.  In  the  old  church  are 
wo  curious  monumental  stones,  brought  thither  from  the  Plas  Mawr,  where  a 
church  also  stood ; and  in  the  vestry-room  is  a gigantic  figure  of  Prince  Richard 
Hopkins,  in  the  costume  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Against  the  wall  of  the 


Eminent 

natives. 


Antiquity 
and  impor- 
tant ruins. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Larbrick  

Lancaster 

Lark  field 

to 

Kent  

Lark  Stoke 

Lading 

pa 

Gloucester  ... 
Norfolk 

Lartington  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Larton,  or  Larkton  to 
Lasborough  (with 
Weston-Birt)  ...pa 
Lasham  pa 

Chester 

Gloucester 
Hants  

Laskil  1-Pasture to 

Lassington pa 

Lastingham  pa 

Latchford to 

N.  R.  York 
Gloucester  , 
N.  R.  York  , 
Chester 

Latch  ford  and 
Lobb ham 

Oxford  

Latchingdon  pa 

Essex  

Lathbury pa 

Bucks  

Latliom*  to 

Latton pa 

Lancaster.... 
Essex 

Lattou na 

Wilts 

’ Miles 
Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Kirkham  6 

Poulton  

,...4 

Lane.  & Yorkshire 

228* 

Maidstone  ...4$ 

Avlesford  ... 

...  .2 

N.  Kent 

41 

Chip  Cam pdn  4* 

Shipstn-on-S.4* 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

103* 

13 

East  Harling  2* 

Harling  Roadl* 

E.  Counties 

104| 

154S 

219 

Barnard  Castle  2 

Darlington  . 

..18 

N.  Eastern  

253* 

5299 

185 

Woodchurch  3* 

Rock  Lane  . 

..6* 

Birk,  Lan,&  Ches  Jn 

197| 

Malpas  3* 

Bees  ton 

..6* 

L.  & N.  W 

174* 

380 

54 

Tetbury 5$ 

Charfield  ... 

,...7 

Midland  

122* 

1904 

234 

Basingstoke  ...7 

Alton 

..4* 

L.  & S.  W 

53* 

1769 

258 

Hawnby 1 

Thirsk  

..li 

N.  Eastern  

224 

3008 

84 

Gloucester  ...2* 

Gloucester  . 

..2f 

Gt.  Western  

116* 

535 

80 

Kirkby  Mrside6 

Pickering  ... 

...8 

N.  Eastern  

231 

24663 

1380 

Warrington  ...| 

Latchford.... 

Wrringtn  k Stockpt 

182 

1010 

2542 

Tets  worth 2 

Wycombe  ... 

14* 

Gt.  Western  

48f 

39 

Burnham  5 

Maldon 

..6| 

E.  Counties 

50* 

3672 

411 

Newport  Pag...* 

Wolverton ... 

...5 

L.  & N.  W 

57* 

1294 

147 

Ormskirk  3 

Ormskirk 

. 3 

E.  Lancashire 

216* 

8651 

3291 

Harlow 1* 

Burnt  Mill  . 

..If 

E.  Counties 

26* 

1605 

243 

Crick  lade li 

Purton 

...5 

Gt.  Western  

86* 

16S0 

335 

Lantwit 

Major. 


Formerly  a 
place  of 
great  con- 
sequence. 


Remarkable 

longevity. 


church  porch  a large  stone  leans,  bearing  an  inscription,  which  is  thus  trans- 
lated:— “ In  the  name  of  the  Most  High  God,  the  cross  of  our  Saviour  begins, 
which  the  king  has  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sampson,  the  abbot,  and  to  Jatba- 
hei  and  Artmael,  for  the  sake  of  their  souls.  May  the  cross  protect  me ! ” 
Below  the  old  church  is  an  ancient  building,  much  dilapidated,  called  the  Lady’s 
chapel.  The  new  church  consists  of  a centre  and  two  lateral  aisles,  and  is 
adorned  with  a handsome  altar-piece.  The  old  town-hall  is  approached  by  two 
flights  of  steps,  and  contains  one  spacious  apartment.  Over  the  hall  is  a bell 
upon  which  the  clock  strikes,  which  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  St  Illtyd 
by  one  of  the  popes  of  Rome.  Here  was  a large  building  belonging  to  the  rec- 
torial tithes,  in  which  wrere  many  spacious  rooms ; they  have  been  occupied  by 
the  parish  school-master.  The  jail  is  demolished,  but  the  name  of  Gallows-way 
marks  its  situation.  The  number  of  streets  or  causeways,  the  many  high-roads 
passing  through  the  extensive  remains  of  ancient  architecture,  and  the  remnants 
of  a quay  and  harbour  at  Colhugh,  near  this  place,  sufficiently  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  history  which  represents  this  as  having  once  been  a place  of  consequence, 
and  thickly  peopled.  In  the  register  of  the  parish  church  of  Llanmaes,  near 
Cowbridge,  is  the  following  singular  entry  recording  a remarkable  instance  of 

longevity: — “John  Youth,  buried  on  Saturday,  the day  of  July,  anno 

Dom.  1621,  et  anno  regni  regis  vicisimo  primo  annoque  aetatis  circa  180.  He 
was  a souldier  in  the  fighte  of  Bosworthe,  and  lived  at  Llanwilt  Major,  and  he 
lived  much  by  fishinge.”  As  the  battle  of  Bosworth-field  was  fought  in  1485 
(136  years  before  1621),  if  Youth  was  20  years  old  at  that  time,  he  was  156 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  if  really  180  at  that  time,  was  aged  44  at 
the  battle. 


Fair,  June  22. 


Heroic 
resistance  of 
the  Coun- 
tess of 
Derby. 


* LATHOM.  Here  is  Lathom-house,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Lord  Skelmers- 
dale.  This  ancient  structure  is  celebrated  iii  English  history  for  the  heroic  resist- 
ance manifested  by  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby,  against  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  during  three  months,  when  the  siege  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  Prince  Rupert.  The  mansion  stood  upon  a flat  boggy  ground,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a wall  of  two  yards  in  thickness ; this  w'all  contained  nine  towers, 
each  mounted  with  six  pieces  of  ordnance,  so  placed  as  to  command  the  ap- 
proaches in  every  part.  A moat,  tw  enty-four  feet  broad  and  six  deep,  encircled 
the  whole.  It  is  said  that  the  besiegers  lost  2,000  men  in  this  attack  ; after 
which  the  countess  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Lathom-house  endured 
another  siege  till  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  when  it  was  yielded  up  by  com  • 
mand  of  the  king  in  1645,  and  the  following  year  the  fortifications  were  disman- 
tled. The  existing  mansion  was  chiefly  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  from  designs  bv  Leoni;  it  is  a beautiful  and  spacious  struc- 
ture, 156  feet  by  75,  having  the  offices  attached  by  colonnades,  supported  by 
pillars  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  park  and  grounds  are  about  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, commanding  many  extensive  views,  among  which  are  the  river 
Ribble,  the  sea,  and  the  range  of  mountains  which  divides  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire. 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
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Railway. 
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Lond. 
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inSta 
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Pop, 

Laugharne*  ...pa  & to 
Laughton  pa 

..12 

St.  Clears  3f 

S.  Wales  

257 

14703 

2011 

Leicester  

M.  Harboro’ 

4* 

Theddingwrth  2 

Blyton 2 

Corby 85 

L.  & N.  W 

97* 

1109 

165 

Laughton  pa 

Lincoln  

Gainsboro’  . 

..6* 

Manch..  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Gt.  Northern 

154| 

4598 

508 

Laughton  pa 

Lincoln 

Falkingham 
Lewes  

...1 

105* 

1136 

69 

Laughton  pa 

Sussex  

..6$ 

Giynde  5 

L.,B„  &S.C 

53 

5075 

812 

Laughton-en-le- 
Morthen pa  & to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Worksop  ... 

..7* 

Kiveton  Park  4 

Manch.,  Shef.,&  Lin. 

155* 

3545 

734 

Laun  cells pa 

Cornwall  

Stratton 

Eggesford 30 

N.  Devon 

241* 

6179 

728 

Launceston,  St.  Mary 
Magdalent...pa  & bo 
Laund- Booth,  New  to 
Laui id- Booth,  Old... to 
Launde ex  pa 

Cornwall 

Tavistock  ... 

,111 

Copplestone  30* 
Burnley  24 

N.  Devon 

234* 

219* 

2180 

3397 

Lancaster 

Burnley 

.,2* 

E.  Lancashire 

Lancaster 

Burnley  .... 

..3| 

Marsden  1* 

E.  Lancashire 

220* 

410 

447 

Leicester  .... 

Oakham 

....5 

Manton  6 

Midland  

105 

1640 

30 

Launton  pa 

Oxford  

Bicester  .... 

,.2i 

Launton  

L.  & N.  W 

64* 

3550 

706 

Lavant,  East pa 

Sussex  

Chichester.., 

L.,  B..&S.C 

82 

2384 

421 

* LAUGH  ARNE,  orLlacliarn.  A small  seaport-town,  situated  upon  an  estuary, 
into  which  the  rivers  Tave  and  Cowren  discharge  their  waters.  It  is  a very 
retired  place,  and  derives  little  advantage  from  its  maritime  position,  but  it  is 
very  clean  and  neatly  built.  It  is  governed  by  a corporation,  who  possess  lands 
and  a share  in  commons,  bestowed  on  them  by  Sir  Guido  de  Brian  the  younger, 
in  the  reign  of  King  John.  His  mantle,  richly  embroidered  in  purple  and  gold, 
is  still  preserved  in  the  parish  church.  The  charity-school  here  is  endowed  with 
£6  per  annum  by  Mrs.  Foster,  which  sum  is  intended  to  defray  the  expense  of 
instructing  twelve  children.  There  is  no  trade  of  any  value  at  this  port.  Here 
are  several  military  antiquities ; an  ancient  barbican  and  curtain  w all  stand  in  a 
private  garden.  Close  to  the  sea-side  are  the  ruins  of  the  noble  castle  of  Sir 
Guido  de  Brian,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.;  and  not  far  from  the  latter 
stands  Roche-castle,  whose  history  is  lost.  The  original  name  of  this  parish 
was  Tal-Llacharn,  i.  e .,  above  the  Great  Lake ; a name  which,  it  is  supposed, 
has  been  corrupted  in  its  present  form  from  General  Laugharne,  w ho  besieged 
and  took  the  castle  in  the  year  1064.  The  neighbouring  heights  command  grand 
and  extensive  sea  views.  Five  miles  from  Laugharne  is  a place  called  Green- 
bridge,  consisting  of  a natural  excavation,  through  which  runs  a small  rivulet, 
and  there  disappears,  till  it  mingles  its  waters  with  the  ocean. 


Ancient 

military 

antiquities. 


Markets,  Tues.,  Fri.— Fairs,  May  6,  Nov.  11,  stock,  general. 


t LAUNCESTON,  or  Dunhevid.  A borough,  market-town,  and  parish,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  side  of  a hill,  on  the  Attery,  which  falls  into  the  river 
Tamar,  about  three  miles  below  the  tow  n.  It  has  sent  members  to  Parliament 
since  the  23rd  of  Edward  I.  The  town  consists  of  several  streets,  which  are 
narrow,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  well  built.  A branch  of  the  Bude  canal  has 
been  brought  w ithin  four  miles  of  the  town.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
was  erected  in  1540,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  chantry  chapel,  and  is  built  of 
square  blocks  of  granite  covered  with  a profusion  of  curious  and  grotesque 
ornaments.  Continuing  round  the  greater  part  of  the  building  by  a single 
letter  on  each  stone,  carved  within  a shield,  is  a-  Latin  gratulatory  dedication. 
On  the  eastern  side,  within  a recess,  is  a recumbent  figure  of  Mary  Magdalene. 
At  the  western  end  is  the  towrer,  formed  of  different  materials,  and,  apparently, 
of  older  date.  The  interior  is  richly  ornamented  w ith  carved  work,  and  there 
are  some  stately  monuments  to  Sir  Hugh  Piper  and  other  members  of  the  same 
family.  The  church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  is  an  ancient  stone  building,  in 
the  perpendicular  style,  and  contains  a very  ancient  font  and  the  remains  of 
some  fresco  paintings  representing  the  old  legend  of  St.  Roque.  The  ancient 
priory  of  St.  Austen  formerly  stood  on  the  site,  and  remains  are  constantly  found 
in  the  fields  adjoining.  The  church  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens,  which  is  almost 
an  island,  is  a handsome  stone  building  with  a square  tower.  Among  other 
objects  in  the  town  of  interest  to  the  antiquary  is  the  old  Norman  archway, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  priory,  but  now  preserved  as  the  entrance  to  the 
White  Hart  hotel.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  entered 
by  three  gates,  but  only  one  of  these  is  now  standing.  It  is  known  as  South- 
gate,  and  is  used  as  the  town  gaol.  The  guildhall  has  been  demolished,  and  a 
corn-market  erected  on  its  site.  A public  building,  called  the  Mayoralty-room, 
and  adjoining  the  church,  has  been  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 


Church 

grotesquely 

ornamental 


Old  Nor- 
man  arch- 
way. 


Inns,  White  Hart,  King’s  Arms.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  Jan.  26, 1st  Tliurs.  in  March,  March  25, 
3rd  Thurs.  in  April,  Whit-Mop. , July  6, .Nov.  17  .—Bankers,  Devon  and  Cornwall  Banking  Company ; 
draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Tavistock  Bank  ; draw  on  Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co. 
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Distant  from 
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Railway. 
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pr  Rl. 
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in  Sta 
Acres 

Pov. 

Lavant,  Mid- 

Sussex  

Chichester  ...2* 

Chichester 

...  3 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C. 

82* 

350 

284 

Lavant,  West 

ham 

Sussex  

Chichester 2 

Chichester  . 

..2f 

L..  B..  & S.  C.  ”! 

82 

Lavendon  

Bucks  

Bedford 9* 

Wolverton .. 

.111 

L.&N.  W.  .. 

64* 

2320 

769 

Lavenham*... na  & m.t 

Suffolk  

Long  Melford  4 

Sudbury  .... 

..6* 

E.  Union  

64* 

2887 

1811 

Laver,  Highf 

Essex 

Chip.  Ongar  ...4 

Harlow 

..44 

E.  Counties 

30f 

1894 

534 

Laver,  Little  

Essex 

Chip.  Ongar  ...5 

Harlow 

..5* 

E.  Counties 

31f 

968 

119 

Laver,  Magdalen 

...pa 

Essex 

Harlow  

...  4 

E.  Counties 

30* 

1228 

236 

Lavernock  

Glamorgan  ... 

Cardiff! 7 

Cardiff 

,...7 

S.  Wales  

177* 

1014 

81 

Laversdale  

Cumberland 

Brampton 4 

Milton 

....5 

Midland  

311* 

3415 

429 

Lavers tockj  

Wilts 

Salisbury  1 

Salisbury 

...  1 

L.  & S.  W 

96 

1675 

552 

Laverstoke§  

Hants  

Whitchurch  ...3 

Overton 

1* 

L.  & S.  W. 

57 

1530 

132 

Laverton 

Somerset 

Trowbridge  ...6 

Frome  

3f 

Gt.  Western  

119 

1034 

181 

Laverton 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Masham  5$ 

Ripon  

6 

N.  Eastern  

221| 

6707 

450 

Lavington,  or 

Lenton 

Lincoln  

Falkingham  ...4 

Corby  .... 

5$ 

Gt.  Northern 

102* 

4193 

362 

Lavington,  Market, 

orEast||  ...pa&m.t 

Wilts 

Devizes  5 

Melksham  ... 

10* 

Gt.  Western  

110* 

4721 

1721 

Lavington,  West,  or 

Bishop  s 

Wilts 

Devizes 5* 

Melksham  . 

..11 

Gt.  Western  

111 

6283 

1739 

Church  the 
finest  in  the 
county. 


John  Locke 
buried  here. 


Bank-note 

paper-mills. 


Corn- 

market. 


* LAVENHAM,  or  Lanham.  A market-town  agreeably  situated  on  a branch 
of  the  river  Brit,  in  a valley  encompassed  by  hills  on  every  side,  except  towards 
the  south.  This  place  consists  of  several  small  streets,  with  a spacious  market- 
place, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a stone  cross.  Estates  in  land,  within  the  manor 
of  Lavenham,  descend  to  the  youngest  son,  according  to  the  custom  of  Borough 
English.  The  church  here,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  a remarkably 
handsome  structure,  and  enjoys  the  local  reputation  of  being  considered  the 
finest  in  the  county.  It  is  built  of  freestone  and  flint,  and  is  150  feet  long  and 
68  broad ; there  is  a fine  tower  attached,  and  here  are  some  curious  decorations 
in  flint-work,  exhibiting  the  armorial  bearings  of  distinguished  persons  who  were 
probably  benefactors  to  the  church.  The  porch,  of  highly  ornamental  architec- 
ture, is  likewise  embellished  with  shields  of  arms.  In  the  interior,  the  timber 
ceiling  is  admirably  carved ; and  there  are  two  pews,  the  carvings  on  which  are 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  resembling  the  style  of  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents,  and  several 
charitable  institutions,  including  a free-school  and  almshouses.  The  market  has 
fallen  into  disuse,  but  two  annual  fairs  are  still  held  here. 

Inns , Angel,  Bell— Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  Shrove- Tues., Oct.  11,  butter,  cheese,  pleasure. 

f LAVER — High,  Little,  and  Magdalen,  are  three  neighbouring  parishes, 
lying  near  the  road  from  Ongar  to  Bishop’s  Stortford,  in  Ongar  hundred,  South 
Essex.  In  the  graveyard  of  High  or  King’s  Laver  is  buried  the  great  patriot 
and  learned  philosopher  John  Locke,  who  died  at  the  seat  of  Otes  in  1704.  The 
epitaph  is  written  by  himself.  His  tomb,  of  black  marble,  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  churchyard. 

J LAVERSTOCK.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew  here  was  rebuilt  in  1856. 
The  interior  contains  monuments  to  the  Bathurst  family.  Laverstock-house  is 
a large  private  lunatic  asylum,  commanding  some  extensive  views,  and  rebuilt 
in  1854  on  a very  large  scale. 

§ LAVERSTOKE.  The  Bank-note-mills,  the  property  of  Mr.  Wyndham 
Portal,  are  situated  in  this  parish,  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  river  Test.. 
The  first  bank-note  paper  ever  issued  was  made  in  these  mills,  about  the  year 
1719,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  produced  on  the  same  premises.  From  an 
analysis  lately  made  by  an  eminent  chemist,  the  river  water  here  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  establishment.  In  1855  the  building  underwent 
considerable  alterations  and  improvements,  and  the  mills  are  used  exclusively 
for  making  bank-note  paper.  At  the  present  time  about  50,000  notes  are  made 
daily.  The  artisans  and  workpeople  live  mostly  in  neat  cottages  adjoining  the 
premises,  in  the  same  dw  ellings  formerly  occupied  by  their  forefathers. 

||  LAVINGTON  (East).  A market-town  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Swan- 
borough,  called  also  East  Lavington,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  West  or  Bishop’s  Lavington.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  northern 
border  of  Salisbury  Plain,  and  it  was  formerly  noted  as  a great  corn-market, 
whence  its  adjunct  appellation  ; but  the  trade  in  grain  now  is  less  considerable 
than  it  was,  the  farmers  and  dealers  chiefly  resorting  to  the  markets  of  Devizes 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Manningtree 

...2 

E.  Union  

561 

2679 

890 

2+ 

Rugby 

...4 

L.  & N.  W 

86f 

1865 

327 

..2f 

Rugby  

,.31 

L.  & N.  W 

861 

45 

...2 

Ruebv  

.21 

L.  & N.  W 

851 

589 

...2 

Comilestone  30  i 

N.  Devon 

2341 

2629 

503 

W.  R.  York 

...3 

Settle  

...3 

Midland  

231 

4220 

379 

Wellington 

...2 

Wellineton 

...2 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

146f 

Haverfrdwest  8 

Clarbeston  Rd  8 

S.  Wales  

2781 

1751 

230 

Ramserate  ... 

...4 

S.  Eastern  

971 

4431 

3015 

Hants  (I  of  W) 

Godshill  .... 

..3f 

Portsmouth 

L.  & S.  W 

332 

111 

Lavenham .. 

...5 

Sudbury 

...9 

E.  Union  

67 

2969 

908 

..H 

Hristol  

54 

Gt.  Western  

1231 

334 

.Ah 

Narberth  R.  104 

S.  Wales  

2741 

2672 

398 

61 

Claydon 

.20 

E.  Union  

93 

3630 

1147 

Kingscliff.... 

..3f 

Seaton 

...3 

L.  & N.  W 

1181 

1370 

143 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Howden  .... 

..31 

Eastrineton...34 

N.  Eastern  

1981 

1520 

332 

Laxton,  or  Lexing- 

ton  

.pa 

Nottingham 

Oiler  ton  .... 

..41 

Tuxford 

.24 

Gt.  Northern 

1341 

3610 

621 

Lay  cock  % 

Wilts 

Melksham  . 

..31 

Chimienham  34 

Gt.  Western  

971 

3639 

1653 

Lavcook  

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Keighley  .... 

..11 

Keighley 

,..2 

Midland  

205f 

3639 

1653 

Layer*  Breton 

.pa 

Essex  

Witham 

101 

Kelvedon 

.81 

E.  Union  

50 

954 

294 

Layer-de-la-Hay  .. 

.pa 

Essex 

Kelvedon .... 

..81 

Mark’s  Tey..., 

...5 

E.  Union  

511 

2577 

788 

Layer-Marney  

pa 

Essex 

Witham  .... 

..81 

Kelvedon 

.5f 

E.  Union  

471 

1973 

279 

Layham  

Suffolk  

Hadleigh  .... 

..11 

Hadleigh 

H 

E.  Union 

711 

2488 

577 

Laysters  

Hereford  

Tenbury  

..31 

Leominster  .. 

.5f 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1621 

1989 

210 

Lavsthorpe  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Helmsley  ... 

...4 

Gilling  

.11 

N.  Eastern  

2191 

Layston  

pa 

Herts 

Buntingford 

..  1 

Ware 

11 

E.  Counties 

35 

2208 

1220 

Lavtham  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Howden  .... 

..71 

Foererathorno  1# 

N.  Eastern  

195 

1365 

111 

Layton,  East  

..to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Barni  ogham 

...3 

Richmond  .. 

.si 

N.  Eastern  

2451 

1046 

132 

Layton,  West 

..to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Barningham 

...2 

Richmond  .. 

.61 

N.  Eastern  

2461 

570 

77 

Layton  (with-War- 

breck)  

Lancaster 

Poulton  

...3 

Blackpool  .... 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

229 

3241 

2564 

Lazenby ex  pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Northallerton  1 

Northallerton  1 

N.  Eastern  

221f 

12 

Lazenby  ham 

N.  R.  York  . 

Guisborough 

...4 

Lazenby  

Stockton  & Redcar 

2451 

Lazonby pa  & to 

Cumberland 

Kirk  Oswald 

...1 

Plumpton  .... 

..4 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

291 

11175 

929 

Lea 

Chester 

Chester  

...3 

Mollington.... 

..1 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches. 

181f 

684 

91 

Lea 

..to 

Chester 

Nantwich... 

..44 

Basford 

21 

L.  & N.  W 

157 

404 

58 

Lea 

Gloucester  ... 

Almondshurv  2 

Yate  

54 

Midland  

1271 

37 

Lea 

Hereford 

Ross  

..41 

Mtchll-Dn  Rd.  4 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

1281 

702 

225 

Lea 

Lancaster  ... 

Preston  .... 

Lea  Road  .... 

Lanc.&  Yorkshire... 

2131 

Lea 

Lincoln 

Gainsboro’  . 

..If 

Lea  

..l 

Gt.  Northern 

1521 

2149 

229 

Lea 

Wilts 

Malmesbury 

H 

Minetv  

. fi 

Gt.  Western  

911 

1739 

414 

Lea  Bailey 

Gloucester  ... 

Ross  

...5 

Mtchll-Dn  R.  21 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

1301 

54 

157 

Lea  Bridere  

Essex 

Hackney 

...2 

Lea  Bridge 

E.  Counties 

5f 

Lea-Dethwick  ...chan 

Derby  

Matlock 

...3 

Crom  ford  . . . 

3 

Midland  

1501 

2110 

866 

Lea  Green  

sfca 

Lancaster 

Rain  hill 

11 

Lea  Green 

L.  & N.  W 

190f 

Lea  Hall  ham 

Derby  

Bradbourne. 

..21 

Ashhorne 

4# 

N.  Staffordshire 

162 

23 

Lea  Marston  

Warwick  

Coleshill  .... 

,.2f 

Whitacre  Jn.  14 

Midland  

1111 

1438 

283 

Lea-Newbold 

Chester i 

Holt  

..31 

Waverton  .... 

.3 

L.  & N.  W 

1771 

723 

39 

and  Warminster.  The  charitable  institutions  include  a free-school  for  thirty-six 
children,  liberally  endowed,  and  two  almshouses.  The  malting  trade  is  carried 
on  here  to  some  extent;  but  the  labouring  people  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
culture. Dr.  Thomas  Tanner,  a learned  and  industrious  cultivator  of  monastic 
archaeology,  who  died  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1735,  was  a native  of  this  town. 


Lavington 


* LAWFORD  (Church).  The  London  and  North-Western  railway  runs  Deep  rail- 
through  the  parish  in  a deep  cutting,  from  which  550,000  cubic  yards  were  way  cutting 
taken.  At  Long  Lawford  the  London  and  North-Western  railway  and  Learning- 
ton  branch  intersect  the  township.  Here  are  lime-works  belonging  to  Thomas 
Walker,  esq. 


t LAWFORD  (Little).  The  estate  of  Little  Lawford  was  formerly  partly 
possessed  by  the  Broughton  family,  who  had  a mansion  here,  until  the  melan- 
choly event  which  gave  such  sad  celebrity  to  the  place,  the  well-known  murder 
of  Sir  Theodore  Broughton  in  1783,  by  poison,  administered  by  Captain  Donald- 
son, his  brother-in-law,  and  for  which  he  suffered  the  utmost  penalty  of  his 
crime.  The  hall  was  sold  for  building  materials  in  1790. 


Memorable 
case  of 
poisoning. 


X LAYCOCK,  or  Lacock.  A parish  in  the  hundred  of  Chippenham,  situated  in 
a fertile  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon.  It  formerly  had  a market,  which 
is  now'  disused.  The  church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  m good  repair,  and  contains 
many  curious  and  beautiful  monuments.  Here  was  formerly  a nunnery,  parts  of 
which  have  been  entirely  removed,  and  others  considerably  altered,  but  the  clois- 
ters and  some  other  portions  still  remain  in  a perfect  state.  It  was  founded  by 
Elaj  Countess  of  Salisbury,  in  1232. 
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Name  qf  Place. 


Lea  Road  sta 

Leach to 

Leacroft  to 

Leadhrook,  Major  ...to 
Leadbrook,  Minor. ..to 

Leadenham pa 

Leaden-  Roothing. . . pa 

Lead  Hall to 

Leadon to 

Leafield  chap 

Leagram  to 

Leake  pa 

Leake  pa  & to 

Leake,  East. pa 

Leake,  West  pa 

Leamington  Has- 
tings   pa 

Leamington  Priors'pa 

Learn  side  sta 

Learchild to 

Leasingham  pa 


County. 


Lancaster 

Chester 

Stafford 

Flint 

Flint  

Lincoln  

Essex 

W.  R.  York ... 

Hereford 

Oxford  

Lancaster 

Lincoln  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Nottingham 

Nottingham 

Warwick  

Warwick 

Durham  

Northumb.  ... 
Lincoln 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Preston  3 Lea  Road 

Chester 2*!Chester 2* 

Crannock  *:Brownhills  ...4* 

Northop  2i  Flint  If 

Northop  2|,Flint  2* 

Grantham  ...10i  Hougham 6* 

Chelmsford  ...8*!Sa\vbdgewrth  6* 

Cawood  H Ulleskelf  1* 

Bromyard  5jWorcester  ...14* 

Witney  4 Ascott  . ... 3 

Chipping 2jClitheroe  8 

Boston  7*j01d  Leake  3 

Thirsk  5*,Otteriugton...3* 

Loughboro’  ...4*jKegworth 3* 

East  Leake  ...l*jKegworth  2 

Southam  4*'Marton 2* 

Warwick 2 Leamington 

Durham  3*  Leamside 

Rothbury  6 Alnwick  4* 

Sleaford 2 Grantham  ...15 


Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

213 

6.  & N.  W 

181 

... 

S.  Staffordshire 

125* 

Chester  & Holyhead 

192* 

"96 

Chester  & Holyhead 

193 

36 

Gt.  Northern 

117| 

2260 

735 

E.  Counties 

35 

907 

204 

Gt.  Northern 

183* 

900 

54 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

135 

Oxford.  W.,  & W.  ... 

83* 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

231 1 

123 

Gt.  Northern 

116* 

7655 

2062 

N.  Eastern  

220f 

7520 

1173 

Midland  

123 

2540 

1148 

Midland  

121f 

1390 

190 

L.  & N.  W 

98| 

3244 

487 

L.  & N.  W 

97* 

1720 

15724 

N.  Eastern  

257* 

N.  Eastern  

316* 

460 

53 

Gt.  Northern 

120* 

2959 

428 

Origin  of 
name. 


Elegant 
appearance 
of  the  town. 


Climate. 


The  springs. 


* LEAMINGTON  PRIORS.  Leamington  is  recorded  in  Doomsday-book  as 
having  belonged  to  Earl  Turchill,  and  then  to  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  containing  two  hides.  On  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the 
latter,  Leamington  was  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  pur- 
chased of  him  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  which  family  presented  it  in  1160  to  Kenil- 
worth-priory,  whence  it  wra3  named  Leamington-priors.  In  1586  Camden  men- 
tions the  old  well  or  spring  of  the  spa,  and  Dugdale  states  that  the  spring  was 
much  used  on  account  of  its  saltness  for  curing  meat.  Dr.  Guidot,  in  1689, 
wrote  a treatise  on  it,  as  did  afterwards  Short,  Rutty,  and  Rupell.  In  1784  the 
place  acquired  some  consequence  by  the  erections  of  Messrs.  Satchwell  and 
Abbott,  and  by  the  building  of  a new  bath.  The  waters  are  of  three  kinds,  saline, 
sulphurous,  and  chalybeate.  Leamington  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Learn, 
sheltered  by  its  well-wooded  bank,  and  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town, 
separated  by  the  river.  The  town  is  of  modern  origin,  dependent  on  the  nume- 
rous resident  gentry  and  its  spa.  The  principal  street  is  wide,  and  has  an  ani- 
mated and  cheerful  appearance,  Milverton  chapel,  at  its  upper  part,  forming  the 
most  prominent  object  in  the  vista.  Beauchamp  and  Clarendon-squares,  Warwick- 
row,  and  Priory -terrace,  are  among  the  most  eligible  positions.  There  are  like- 
wise several  detached  villas  extending  up  the  valley.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Learn  are  the  Parade,  Regent,  Union,  and  Warwick-streets, 
Warwick-grove,  Hamilton-terrace,  Lanark-villas,  &c.  There  is  less  general 
society  at  Leamington  than  at  Cheltenham,  nor  are  there  so  many  resources  in 
the  way  of  amusement.  Public  balls  are  occasionally  given  at  the  assembly- 
rooms,  and  concerts  and  lectures  at  the  Parthenon.  The  libraries  are  well 
supplied.  Leamington  possesses  several  benevolent  and  charitable  societies. 
Among  them  are  the  General  Bathing  and  Warneford  Bathing  institution,  for 
poor  persons  requiring  the  waters.  A large  proportion  of  the  autumnal  visitors 
resort  to  Leamington  on  account  of  the  hunting,  for  which  the  neighbourhood 
is  highly  favourable.  In  the  environs  are  numerous  agreeable  walks  and  rides. 
The  lower  part  of  the  town  is  damp  in  winter,  and,  being  less  sheltered  from 
winds,  Leamington  is  a colder  residence  at  this  season  than  Cheltenham.  One 
of  the  resident  physicians,  speaking  of  the  climate’  says,  “ Leamington,  from 
being  situated  at  a distance  from  the  coast,  and  in  the  midst  of  a level  country, 
is  neither  exposed  to  sudden  gusts  of  wind  nor  to  the  frequent  rains  wrhich  a 
mountainous  neighbourhood  so  constantly  attracts.  Besides,  being  nearly  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  east  and  west  seas,  as  well  as  the  channel,  the  tempera- 
ture is  more  mild  and  equal  than  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inland  watering- 
places,  and  the  climate  more  genial  than  that  of  towns  in  the  same  latitude  lying 
nearer  to  the  Atlantic  and  German  oceans.  The  highly  cultivated  state  of  the 
soil  around  the  town,  entirely  free  from  morasses,  with  the  numerous  scattered 
wmods  and  rivulets,  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  its  being  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  spots  in  the  inland  counties.”  The  famous  springs  were  known  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  mentioned  as  a curiosity  by  Camden.  In  the 
following  century,  Fuller,  describing  the  “ Wonders  of  Warwickshire,”  says,  “ At 
Leamington,  within  two  miles  of  Warwick,  there  issue  out  (within  a stride)  of 
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the  womb  of  the  earth  two  twin  springs,  as  different  in  taste  and  operation  as 
Esau  and  Jacob  in  disposition ; the  one  salt,  the  other  fresh.  Thus  the  meanest 
countryman  doth  plainly  see  the  effects,  whilst  it  would  pose  a consultation  o 
philosophers  to  assign  the  true  cause  thereof.”  Dugdale  speaks  of  the  water  as 
being  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  salting  of  their  meat.  The  springs 
all  lie  within  a short  distance  of  the  Leam-bridge.  The  most  used  is  the  Old 
Well;  and  the  following  are  the  constituent  ingredients  in  a pint  of  water 


Leaming- 
ton Priors 

f The  mineral 
springs. 


Muriate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  soda 

Muriate  of  lime 

Muriate  of  Magnesia 


...  40  770  grains 

...  40*398  „ 

...  20  561  „ 

...  3*266  „ 


Carbonic  acid 

Azote 

Oxygen 


...  2*103  cubic  inches 
...  0*537 
...  0*075 


104995 


2*715 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  Goold’s  Spring  and  Baths.  The  water  con- 
tains a few  grains  more  common  salt  than  the  Old  Well,  but,  in  other  respects,  its 
composition  is  similar.  Besides  the  cold,  warm,  and  vapour  baths,  there  is  a 
large  Turkish  bath.  Curtis’s  Well  adjoins  the  Royal-parade.  It  contains  less 
muriate  of  soda  and  about  twenty  grains  more  muriate  of  magnesia  than  the 
others.  The  Victoria  Well  and  Pump-room  are  near  the  bridge.  On  the  oppo- 
site bank  is  the  Royal  Spa  and  Pump-room,  with  baths  and  promenade-ground. 
It  possesses  a weak  sulphurous  spring  and  a saline  chalybeate.  The  amount  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in  the  former  is,  however,  but  one  cubic  inch 
to  the  pint,  with  six  grains  of  sulphate  of  soda,  five  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  three 
of  muriate  of  lime.  This  is  the  spring  more  usually  employed,  the  iron  and  gas 
sufficing  to  counteract  the  otherwise  relaxing  quality  of  the  water.  Lee’s  Wells 
are  also  the  one  a sulphurous  the  other  a saline  chalybeate.  The  mineral 
springs  of  Leamington  have  great  analogy  in  their  nature  and  mode  of  action 
with  those  of  Cheltenham ; they  contain,  however,  a larger  proportion  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  as  also  of  carbonic  acid. 
Hence  their  operation  is  more  energetic,  which  renders  them  better  suited  to 
those  cases  where  a torpid  habit  exists,  or  which  are  not  easily  acted  upon,  than 
to  others  in  which  great  irritability  or  susceptibility  of  temperament,  or  of  par- 
ticular organs,  prevails.  They  may  be  recommended  for  similar  complaints  as 
the  Cheltenham  w aters,  particularly  stomach  derangement  without  inflammatory 
complication,  hepatic  obstruction,  acne  and  other  eruptions  about  the  face,  as 
also  in  chronic  gouty  cases,  especially  when  constipation  of  the  bowels  co-exists. 
In  these  cases  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the  constitution,  and  in  relieving 
local  symptoms,  is  materially  assisted  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath.  The  heated 
mineral  w ater  is  more  stimulating  than  ordinary  water,  and  is  often  to  be  pre- 
ferred, but  should  not  be  employed  where  there  exists  a tendency  to  cerebral 
congestion,  or  to  visceral  inflammation,  in  which  cases  the  internal  exhibition  of 
the  water  will  require  some  preparatory  treatment.  In  1838  her  Majesty 
allowed  the  town  to  be  called  Royal  Leamington  Spa.  The  Victoria  Pump- 
room  and  Baths  is  the  principal  place  of  recreation,  besides  the  Royal  Pump- 
room  and  Baths,  wdrich,  in  1813,  was  built  at  a cost  of  £25,000.  The  Regent 
hotel  cost  £70,000.  The  Royal  assembly-rooms,  in  1823,  cost  £10,000.  The 
ball-room  is  86  feet  long,  36  w'ide,  and  23  high.  The  Parthenon  or  Royal  Music 
hall,  w as  built  by  Elliston  in  1821,  at  a cost  of  £15,000,  from  the  designs  of  the 
late  Samuel  Beazley.  The  theatre  was  erected  in  1849,  and  is  considered,  for 
its  internal  arrangements,  one  of  the  handsomest  provincial  theatres.  Of  the 
churches,  All  Saints,  in  the  decorated  English  style,  is  the  mother  church,  and 
contains  the  tombs  of  Chief  Justice  Willes  and  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Satchwell. 
The  others  are  St.  Mary,  built  1839, in  the  gothic  style;  Trinity  chapel,  erected 
1847 ; St.  Luke’s  chapel,  erected  1851  ; the  Episcopal,  in  the  Saxo-English  style, 
built  1825 ; and  Milverton,  1833.  There  are  besides  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a 
town-hall,  a literary  and  scientific  institution,  and  the  Jephson-gardens,  used  as 
a promenade.  The  rides  and  walks  in  the  vicinity  are  very  interesting  and 
attractive.  The  Leamington  station  of  the  Oxford  and  Birmingham  railway  was 
opened  in  1852,  and  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  town.  The  new  public 
hall  was  opened  in  1854.  Leamington  college  is  a fine,  highly  decorated  Eliza- 
bethan building.  From  the  Campion-hills  the  eye  discerns  the  towers  of  Warwick 
castle  in  the  distance.  The  new  cemetery  is  tastefully  laid  out. 


The  baths 
and  pump- 
room. 


Medicinal 

advantages. 


Public 

buildings. 


Churches. 


Inns,  Regent  Hotel,  Bedford  Hotel,  Lansdowne  Hotel,  Clarendon  Hotel,  Bath  Hotel,  Crown 
Hotel,  Manor  House  Hotel,  Bowling  Green,  Shakespeare,  Golden  Lion,  Angel,  Warwick  Arms. — 
Newspaper,  Leamiugton  Spa  Courier  (conservative),  Sat. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Worcester  ... 

Surrey  

W.  R.  York  ... 
Salop 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Leasowes,  The*  ...ham 

Leatherlieadf pa 

Leathley pa  & to 

Leaton  to 

Halesowen 1 

Dorking 4 

Otley  3 

(Shrewsbury. ..4? 
Wellington  ...2* 
Faversham  ...4? 
Aeklam  1 

Leaton  to 

Leaveland  pa 

Salop 

Kent  

Leavening  to 

E.  R.  York  ... 
Herts  

Leavesden  (with 
Cashio)  ham 

Watford  3 

Lebberston to 

LeehladeJ  ...pa  & m.t 
Leek  to 

E.  R.  York  ... 
Gloucester  ... 
Lancaster 1 

Scarborough  ...5 
High  worth  ...6 
K.  Lonsdale  ...2 

Distance  from  | 
Railway 
Station. 


Birmingham  7 

Epsom 4 

Artliington  ...3* 
Leaton * 


Railway. 


L.  & N.  W 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

N.  Eastern  

Shrews.  & Chester., 


Wellington  ...2?  Shrews.  & Bmgm. 

Chilham  4|  S.  Eastern  

Kirkham 5;N.  Eastern  


Watford  2\  L.  & N.  W.  .. 

Gristhorpe......l  N.  Eastern  .. 

Shrivenham  9?  Gt.  Western 
Hornby 7*  Midland  


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 


11 9* 
22 

199* 

159 

147 

80f 

2111 

19? 

220* 

80* 

247* 


Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 


3507 

2095 


372 

1110 


1590 

3542 

4636 


Pop. 


2041 

330 


447 


174 

1373 


Old  church. 


Hospital  of 
St.  Nicholas 


A Roman 
station. 


Origin  of 
name. 


Canal  navi- 
gation. 


' * LEASOWES  (The).  A hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Hales  Owen.  The  celebrated 

poetical  writer  Shenstone  was  born  here  in  1714,  and  died  in  1763.  It  is  a beau- 
tiful seat,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Attwood  family. 

f LEATHERHEAD.  A town  pleasantly  situated  on  a gentle  rise  from  the 
river  Mole,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  fourteen  arches.  The  church, 
a very  ancient  and  venerable  structure,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  eastward  of  the  town.  It  is  a 
cruciform  building,  consisting  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  transept.  Norbury-park 
is  a beautiful  seat  in  the  vicinity. 

Inns,  Swan,  Duke’s  Head.— .Fair,  Oct.  10,  horses,  pigs,  pleasure. 

I LECHLADE.  A small  market-town,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  little 
river  Leach  with  the  Isis  or  Thames,  and  near  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
counties  of  Gloucester,  Berks,  and  Oxford.  It  consists  principally  of  one  long 
and  wide  street  of  well-built  houses ; and  here  is  a bridge  over  the  Thames, 
called  St.  John’s-bridge,  up  to  which  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  not 
exceeding  eighty  tons  burden.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  is  a 
handsome  structure,  with  a tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end.  In  a meadow  near 
St.  John’s-bridge,  an  hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  by  Lady  Isabella  Ferrars,  but  the  establishment  falling  into  decay, 
the  revenues  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a chantry  in  the  parish  church, 
which,  at  the  Reformation,  became  the  property  of  the  crown.  An  extensive 
transit  trade  is  carried  on  here,  cheese,  butter,  and  other  articles  being  brought 
to  the  wharfs  at  this  place  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Thames  to  London.  Coal,  also, 
is  brought  hither  by  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  which  here  terminates  in  the 
river  Isis  or  Thames.  Lechlade  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station ; and  in  a meadow  near  the  town  were  discovered  several  years 
ago,  the  remains  of  tessellated  pavements,  and  the  foundation  of  a building  which 
appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  hypocaust  or  Roman  bath.  Thomas  Coxeter,  a 
bibliographer  and  antiquarian  of  some  eminence,  was  born  at  Lechlade  in  1689; 
he  died  in  1747.  Lechlade  is  seen  to  most  advantage  as  you  approach  it.  The 
river,  which  is  wide,  is  spanned  by  a handsome  bridge,  beyond  which  rise  the 
irregular  roofs  of  the  houses,  crowned  by  the  graceful  tower  and  tall  and  airy 
spire  of  the  church,  forming  altogether  a very  pleasant  picture.  The  town 
itself  possesses  nothing  noticeable.  Three  centuries  ago  Leland  described  it  as 
“ a praty  old  village now  it  has  the  appearance  of  a small  market-town  of  no 
great  antiquity,  and  of  little  beauty.  Some  writers  make  Lechlade  (or  Latin- 
lade)  derive  its  name  from  the  Latin  scholars  who  once  dwelt  in  it ; but  others 
give  it  a different  origin.  Time  was,  say  they,  when  the  College  of  Physicians 
(leeches),  instead  of,  as  now,  rearing  its  head  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court, 
was  relegated  into  this  obscure  municipality,  and  the  town  was,  in  consequence, 
called  Leechlade — originally  Leeches-lake.  It  really  owes  its  name  to  its  posi- 
tion by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lech,  which  here  falls  into  the  Thames.  As  high 
as  Lechlade  the  river  is  navigable  for  barges  of  seventy  tons  burden;  and  the 
navigation  is  continued  through  the  western  counties  to  the  'v,\  rn  by  means  of 
the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  which  unites  with  the  Thames  at  Lechlade,  and 
the  Stroudwater  canal  near  Stroud.  This  canal,  which  is  thirty  miles  long,  was 
completed  in  1789,  previous  to  which  the  Thames  used  to  be  navigated  up  to 
Cricklade  by  barges  of  light  draught,  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Now  the 
upper  course  of  the  river  is  left  to  the  undisturbed  use  of  the  miller  and  the 
fisherman. 

Inn,  New  Inn.— Fair,  Sep.  9,  cheese,  cattle. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Leekhy 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Boro’bridge  ...54 
Stockbridge...lf 

East  Ilsley  ...4f 
Stony  Stratfd.  5 
Cheltenham  ...2 

Brafferton 3 

N.  Eastern  

2124 

714 

Leek  ford 

...  _ ria 

Hants 

Andover 5 

L.  & S.  W 

2236 

256 

Leckhamp- 

Qf.pa.ri 

t.i  A nVian 

Rerks 

Newbury 64 

Gt.  Western  

594 

644 

123 

399 

Leckhampstead pa 

T,ar>klYn.mnt;  nn*  Tin, 

Bucks 

Gloucester  ... 

Buckingham  34 
Cheltenham  ...2 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

2522 

1330 

518 

2149 

Leckonfteld. 

Leckwith 

...  * na 

E.  R.  York  ... 
Glamorgan  ... 
Rucks  

Beverley  3 

Beverley  34 

N.  Eastern  

185 

4030 

362 

Llandaff 3 

Cardiff 3 

S.  Wales  

1171 

1302 

114 

Ledburn 

ham 

Leightn.  Buz.  2$ 
Tewkesbury  I3f 

Cheddington...3 
Worcester  ...16 

L.  & N.  W 

394 

Ledbury  t.... 

..pa  & m.t 

Hereford 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1364 

8194 

4624 

Ledsham 

to 

Chester 

Chester 64 

Sutton  14 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Chest. 

186f 

803 

94 

Ledsham 

pa  & to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Knottingley  ...r> 
Pontefract  ...54 
Gt.  Missendn  24 

Burton  Salmn  3 

Gt.  Northern  

177 

5176 

1096 

Ledstone 

t to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Castleford  ...24 
Berkhampstd  8 
Lewisham  4 

N.  Eastern  

180 

1926 

212 

Lee 

..  pa 

Bucks  

L.  & N.  W 

36 

500 

126 

Leet  

Pa 

Kent  

Greenwich  ...14 

N.  Kent 

54 

1273 

3552 

* LECKHAMPTON.  A parish  in  the  hundred  of  Cheltenham,  part  of  it  a 
rich  pasture,  and  the  remainder  a mountainous  tract,  including  some  of  the 
boldest  and  most  lofty  of  the  Cotswold-hills,  one  of  which,  from  its  craggy  and  The  Devil’s- 
gigantic  form,  is  called  the  Devil’s-chimney.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  is  an  old  chimney- 
building,  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  contains  some 
ancient  monuments,  among  which  are  the  effigies  of  a knight,  cross-legged,  and 
his  lady.  The  manor-house  is  an  ancient  structure,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.;  it  occupies  three  sides  of  a square,  and, 
though  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Leckhampton-hills,  commands  a fine  view  over 
the  vale  of  Gloucester.  A new  church  has  been  erected,  dedicated  to  St.  Philip 
aud  St.  James. 


t LEDBURY  is  situated  in  the  eastern  angle  of  the  county,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malvern-hills,  and  on  the  declivity  of  a small  eminence,  about 
a mile  westward  from  the  river  Leddon  or  Leden,  which  gives  name  to  the  place. 
It  was  anciently  a borough,  and  returned  members  to  Parliament  twice  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  the  elective  franchise  was  not  afterwards  exercised.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  a spacious  edifice  of  Norman  architecture, 
with  alterations  and  additions  made  at  different  periods.  It  comprises  a nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a chapel  called  St.  Catherine’s,  and  a detached  tower, 
terminating  in  a finely  proportioned  spire,  about  sixty  feet  high.  The  clock  has 
some  musical  chimes,  and  the  interior  of  the  structure  is  adorned  with  some  fine 
stained  glass  windows.  Hugh  Foliot,  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  1232,  founded  here 
an  hospital  to  the  honour  of  St.  Catherine,  for  a master  and  several  poor  brethren 
and  sisters;  and  its  dissolution  having  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  was  refounded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1580,  for  a master,  appointed  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Hereford,  seven  widowers  and  three  widows,  with  stipends 
of  6s.  per  week  and  a quarterly  payment  of  £1.  2s.,  besides  some  other  advan- 
tages. The  present  hospital  was  erected  in  1822,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Smirke. 
The  grammar-school,  though  bearing  the  name  of  King  Edward  VI.,  was  pro- 
bably existing  long  before  his  reign.  The  original  building  was  situated  in 
Church-lane,  but,  becoming  delapidated,  the  school  was  removed  outside  the 
town  to  a healthier  situation.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  passes  the  Glou- 
cester and  Hereford  canal,  lately  constructed.  Houses  of  brick  and  timber,  with 
projecting  stones,  preserve  much  of  the  aspect  of  antiquity  about  the  place ; but 
some  neat  modern  structures  have  been  lately  erected.  The  market  house  is  in 
the  High-street,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  timber,  upon  sixteen  substantial  oak 
pillars.  The  upper  portion  is  used  as  a carpenter’s  shop.  A new  church  has 
lately  been  erected  on  Wellington-heath.  It  is  a small  stone  building  on  the 
summit  of  a hill,  and  may  be  seen  a considerable  distance.  Malting  and  tanning 
are  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  town,  and  there  are  some  manufactories  of 
ropes,  lines,  and  sacking.  Cider  and  perry  are  prepared  in  the  vicinity,  and  hops 
have  been  lately  much  more  cultivated  in  the  adjacent  parishes. 


The  church. 


Hospital  of 
St.  Cathe- 
rine. 


Grammar- 

school. 


Trade. 


Inns , Feathers,  George,  New  and  Commercial,  Royal  Oak— Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  Mon.  aft. 
Feb.  1,  Mon.  bef.  Easter,  May  12,  June  22, 1st  Tues,  in  Aug.,  Oct.  2,  Mon.  bef.  St.  Thomas’s  day. — 
Bankers, National  Provincial  Bank  of  England ; draw  on  Spooner,  Attwood,  and  Co. 


J LEE.  The  old  church  of  St.  Margaret,  in  this  pleasant  parish,  contains 
some  handsome  monuments,  and  in  the  churchyard  is  one  to  Dr.  Halley,  the  Tomb  of 
famous  astronomer.  A very  elegant  church  has  lately  been  built  in  its  imme-  Dr*  Halley, 
diate  vicinity. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
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Pop. 

Leebotwood  pa 

Lee- Brock  hurst  ...pa 

Lee  Chapel lib 

Lee,  St.  John pa 

Lee  Mailing to 

Leedst  pa  & bo 

Leegate  

Salop 

Salop 

Essex 

Northumb.  ... 
Northumb.  ... 

Kent  

W.  R.  York  ... 
Cumberland 

Chrch  Strttn  3* 

Wetn  3 

Billericay  ...45 

Hexham 2 

Bellingham  ...5 
Hollingbourn2i 

Bradford 9 

Wigton 3j 

Leebotwood 

Shrewsbury. ..10 

Stanford  3f 

Hexham 2 

Hexham  16 

Maidstone 5 

Leeds  

Leegate  

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 
Lon.  & Southend.  ... 
Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 
Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

N.  Kent 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Maryport  & Carlisle 

1644 

1644 

324 

2974 

3114 

48 

1864 

3154 

1267 

664 

484 

15090 

1610 

19221 

202 

141 

8 

2073 

271 

663 

172270 

Leeds  castle 


* LEEDS.  Leeds-castle,  the  seat  of  C.  W.  Martin,  esq.,  is  a magnificent  build- 
ing, constructed  entirely  of  stone,  at  different  periods,  and  in  different  styles  of 
architecture.  It  is  situated  in  a beautiful  park,  surrounded  with  a large  moat  of 
running  water,  which  rises  at  Lenham  and  empties  itself  into  the  Medway.  It 
was  visited  by  Richard  II.,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  Joan  of  Navarre,  the 
second  queen  of  Henry  IV.,  being  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  her 
step-son,  was  sent  prisoner  to  this  castle.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Archbishop 
Chichley  presided  here  at  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  in  1440.  In 
1539  great  improvements  were  made,  and  in  1822  a great  portion  was  rebuilt. 
In  1778  George  III.  and  his  queen  lodged  here  after  reviewing  the  Coxheath- 
camp.  The  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  contains  some  interesting 
monuments. 


Early 

history. 


The  old 
castle. 


Grant  of 
charter. 


Railway 

communi- 

cation. 


The  Brig- 
gate. 


Churches. 


f LEEDS.  Of  the  early  history  of  this  very  large  and  populous  town  very 
little  is  known.  Dr.  Whitaker,  who  is  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject,  states 
that  there  was  a Roman  station  at  or  near  this  spot,  but  that  nothing  has  been 
retained  of  the  history  of  Leeds  till  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  that  the  district 
of  Loidis,  mentioned  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  comprised  the  country  lying  about 
ten  miles  on  every  side  from  Leeds.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  there  were 
about  135  persons,  with  their  households,  who  were  landowners  of  Leeds  and 
Holbeck.  A castle  formerly  existed  here,  which  was  besieged  by  King  Stephen 
in  1139;  and  in  this  fortress  Richard  II.,  after  his  deposition  in  1399,  was  con- 
fined for  a short  time  previously  to  his  removal  to  Pontefract,  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  successor.  There  are  no  vestiges 
of  the  castle  now  remaining,  but  it  is  conjectured  to  have  occupied  the  spot 
called  Mill-hill.  The  castle  wfas  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park,  long  since 
broken  up,  but  the  site  is  indicated  by  the  Park-place,  Park-square,  &c.,  that  lie 
a little  to  the  north-wrest  of  the  present  coloured  cloth-hall.  Leland  describes 
Leeds  as  “a  pretty  market-town,  subsisting  chiefly  by  clothing,  reasonably  well 
builded,  and  as  large  as  Bradford,  but  not  so  quick  as  it.”  The  town  received  its 
first  charter  of  incorporation  from  Charles  I.  in  1626,  when  Sir  John  Savile, 
afterwards  ennobled,  was  made  the  first  honorary  alderman  ; and  in  compliment 
to  him,  the  arms  of  the  town  are  very  appropriately  decorated  with  Lord  Savile’s 
supporters,  two  of  the  Athenian  birds,  sacred  to  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  w isdom, 
and  patroness  of  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving.  A second  charter  was  given 
to  the  town  by  Charles  II.,  in  1661,  and  renewed  by  James  II.  in  1684.  In  1665 
it  was  visited  severely  by  the  great  plague,  and  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
w hole  population  perished.  In  1745  Marshal  Wade’s  army  formed  an  encamp- 
ment between  Leeds,  Sheepscar,  and  Wodehouse.  In  1764  the  first  coach 
between  Leeds  and  London  was  advertised,  and  from  that  time  the  march  of 
improvement  was  rapid.  In  1844  and  1845  a network  of  railways  placed  Leeds 
in  communication  with  all  the  principal  places  in  England,  and  in  the  facility  and 
importance  of  its  traffic. this  large  manufacturing  district  is  now  second  to  none. 
The  parish,  or  rather  the  borough,  is  a very  large  one,  and  comprises  not  only 
the  town  of  Leeds,  but  also  the  townships  and  chapelries  of  Armley,  Beeston, 
Bramley,  Farnley,  Holbeck,  Hunslet,  Chapel  Allerton,  Headingley,  Burley, 
Wortley,  and  Potter’s  Newton,  extending  about  eight  miles  from  north  to  south, 
the  same  from  east  to  west,  and  thirty  in  circumference.  The  main  artery  from 
north  to  south  is  called  the  Briggate,  and  is  of  considerable  width,  but  in  the 
older  part  of  the  town  narrow  and  crooked  streets  are  frequently  found.  The 
modern  improvements  have,  however,  considerably  altered  the  appearance  of 
the  town  for  the  better.  There  are  now  about  fifty  churches  and  chapels  within 
the  town,  ef  which  the  principal  is  St.  Peter’s,  erected  in  1840,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  church,  pulled  down  two  years  before.  It  is  an  elegant  building,  in  the  later 
decorated  style.  The  nave  and  chancel  are  so  planned  as  to  form  one  clear  vista 
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160  feet  in  length,  28  wide,  and  47  high.  The  side  aisles,  which  are  a little  lower  Leeds. 
than  the  nave,  are  about  16  feet  wide,  and  a transept  crosses  betw  een  the  nave 
and  choir,  having  a tower  at  its  northern  end  rising  to  a height  of  about  1 30  feet. 

The  church  of  St.  John’s  was  erected  in  1634  by  John  Harrison,  a native  of  the 
parish,  but  is  utterly  without  architectural  merit.  Trinity  church  was  built  by  a 
nephew  of  Harrison  in  1724,  and  partakes  of  the  Doric  style.  Seventy  years 
afterw  ards,  a fourth  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  wras  added  by  the  Rev.  Miles 
Atkinson,  at  a cost  of  £10,000.  There  is  a noble  steeple,  and  the  body  of  the 
churcb  is  a combination  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  styles.  St.  James’s  was  built 
originally  by  and  for  dissenters,  but  passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  the 
establishment.  The  more  modern  churches  are  very  commodious  and  handsome 
structures,  and  the  Unitarian  chapel  of  Mill-hill,  built  in  1848,  is  especially  noted 
as  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  perpendicular  style.  There  are  the  usual  varieties 
of  public  buildings — assembly-rooms,  a theatre,  hospitals,  almshouses,  infirmaries, 
and  dispensaries ; and  even  the  judicial  and  municipal  buildings  are  all  of  the 
ordinary  character.  The  new  gaol,  however,  opened  in  1847,  is  a large  and  com- 
prehensive building  that  is  sure  to  command  attention.  The  cost  of  construction 
has  been  £50,000.  The  industrial  school,  situated  in  Burmantofts,  and  opened 
in  1848,  is  another  fine  modern  edifice.  The  building,  w hich  is  in  the  Elizabe- 
than style,  cost  £16,000,  and  the  grounds  occupy  six  acres.  The  grammar- 
school  owed  its  origin  to  the  Rev.  William  Sheafield,  who,  in  1551,  bequeathed 
certain  estates  to  trustees,  “to  the  use  and  for  the  finding  sustentation  and 
living  of  one  honest  and  substantial  learned  man,  to  be  a schoolmaster,  to  teach 
and  instruct  freely  all  such  young  scholars,  youths  and  children,  as  shall  come 
and  resort  to  him  from  time  to  time : to  be  taught,  instructed,  and  informed,  in 
such  a school-house  as  shall  be  found,  erected,  and  builded,  by  the  parishioners 
of  the  said  town  and  parish  of  Leeds.”  The  townsmen  purchased  a site,  and 
built  a school-room ; and  bequests  and  purchases  at  subsequent  periods  gradually 
raised  the  annual  income  of  the  charity  (w'hich  in  1553  was  worth  only  £4. 13s.  4d. 
annual  rental)  to  a considerable  sum.  One  of  the  bequests,  made  by  Sir  William 
Ermystead  in  1555,  was  contingent  on  the  school  being  made  open  to  “ all  such 
as  shall  repair  thereto,  without  taking  any  money  more  or  less  for  teaching, 
saving  of  one  penny  of  every  scholar,  to  enter  his  name  in  the  master’s  book,  if 
the  scholar  have  a penny ; and  if  not,  to  enter  and  to  continue  freely  without 
paying.”  The  number  of  scholars  is  usually  about  a hundred;  they  have  a title 
to  compete  for  one  of  Lady  Betty  Hastings’  exhibitions  at  Queen’s  college, 

Oxford,  and  four  scholarships  at  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge.  Leeds  has 
several  libraries  and  literary  societies.  One  of  the  libraries,  founded  by  Dr. 

Priestley  about  the  year  1770,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  north  of  j^Priest7 
England.  The  Philosophical  society  has  its  hall  in  Park-row,  and  here  some  iey. 
interesting  curiosities  are  deposited.  The  markets  are  the  central  market,  the 
new  and  old  shambles,  the  south  or  leather  market,  the  free  market,  and  the 
corn-market.  Of  these  the  central  market,  w ith  its  Grecian  front  and  spacious 
shops,  galleries,  and  avenues,  is  the  most  important.  The  free  market  occupies 
what  was  once  called  the  Vicar’s-croft.  The  corn-exchange  is  a conspicuous 
feature  in  Briggate.  Betw  een  the  columns  at  the  entrance  is  a statue  by  Queen 
Anne,  whicli  once  occupied  a place  in  front  of  the  old  moot-hall,  pulled  down 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  The  commercial  buildings,  situated  at  the  southern  end 
of  Park-rowr,  w ere  built  in  the  Grecian  style,  at  an  expenditure  of  £35,000,  and 
cover  more  than  1,300  square  yards.  On  the  ground  floor  is  an  entrance-hall,  in 
wrhich  “ ’change  ” is  held  daily.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a news  or  reading- 
room,  nearly  70  feet  long,  with  a proportionate  width  and  height,  divided  longi- 
tudinally into  three  compartments  by  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns.  Adjoining 
the  news-room  is  a committee-room,  in  which  newspapers  and  maps  are  pre- 
served for  the  inspection  of  the  subscribers,  and  in  which  some  of  the  business 
of  the  establishment  is  carried  on.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance-hall  is  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  hotel  and  tavern,  which  is  included  in  the  building.  Distributed  in 
various  parts  are  offices  for  brokers,  &c.  On  the  first  floor  are  dining-rooms, 
concert-rooms,  and  various  other  apartments.  The  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
building  is  the  staircase,  which  occupies  a circular  hall  upw  ards  of  30  feet  in 
diameter,  crowned  with  a panelled  dome,  and  lighted  through  stained  glass.  Near 
this  structure  is  the  coloured  or  mixed  cloth-hall.  It  is  a large  quadrangular 
building  of  brick,  enclosing  an  open  area  of  large  dimensions,  and  divided  into 
six  departments  or  streets,  which  have  their  own  distinctive  names.  Each  street 
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or  avenue  contains  two  rows  of  stalls,  one  on  either  side  of  a walk  or  passage, 
each  stall  being  about  two  feet  in  width,  and  marked  with  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  rents  it.  There  are  about  2,000  of  these  stalls,  all  occupied  by  the 
clothiers  of  the  district.  The  first  cloth-hall  was  built  in  1711,  the  second  in 
1755,  and  in  1758  and  1775  were  built  the  two  cloth-halls  which  still  exist. 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  are  the  cloth-market  days,  the  market  only  lasting  one 
hour  and  a quarter,  during  which  time  dealings  to  a large  amount  are  conducted. 
When  the  coloured  cloth-hall  closes,  the  white  cloth-hall,  situated  in  a more 
eastern  part  of  Leeds,  is  opened.  The  cloth  sold  here  is  undyed,  and  presents  a 
kind  of  whitish  yellow  aspect,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  town-hall, 
built  in  1855,  and  recently  finished,  with  great  care  and  expenditure,  is  a fine 
ornament  to  the  town.  The  large  hall,  it  is  estimated,  will  accommodate  about 
8,000  persons.  The  river  Aire  winds  through  Leeds  in  a direction  nearly  east 
and  west.  It  is  crossed  by  bridges,  which  have  increased  in  number  as  the  popu- 
lation and  commerce  of  the  town  advanced.  Leeds  has  had  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing a bridge  of  very  curious  construction,  from  the  plan  of  Mr.  Leather,  an 
engineer,  whose  name  is  connected  with  many  public  works  in  the  same  town. 
It  is  a suspension-bridge  over  the  .river  Aire,  at  Hunslet,  on  what  has  sometimes 
been  called  the  bow-and-string  principle.  Instead  of  chains  being  employed  as 
the  chief  means  of  suspension,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  there  are  two  strong  cast- 
iron  arcs,  which  span  over  the  whole  space  between  the  two  abutments.  These 
arcs  spring  from  below  the  level  of  the  roadway,  but  rise  at  the  centre  consider- 
ably above  it;  and  from  them  the  transverse  beams  which  support  the  platform 
of  the  bridge  are  suspended  by  malleable  iron  rods.  The  suspending  arch  is 
about  150  feet  span;  and  there  is  also  a small  land-arch  of  stone  at  each  end. 
The  footpaths  are  on  the  outside  of  the  two  suspending  arcs,  and  the  carriage- 
way passes  between  them.  Each  of  the  suspending  arcs  is  cast  in  six  parts. 
The  cast-iron  transverse  beams  which  support  the  roadwray  are  suspended  at 
intervals  of  about  five  feet.  The  roadway  is  of  timber,  with  iron  guard  plates 
on  each  side ; and  upon  the  top  of  the  planking  are  also  laid  malleable  iron  bars, 
ranging  longitudinally  for  the  wheel-tracks,  and  transversely  for  the  horse-tracks. 
This  was  the  second  bridge  of  the  kind ; the  first  being  the  Monk-bridge  at 
Leeds,  constructed  by  Mr.  Leather  in  1827.  This  Monk-bridge  is  of  greater 
length  than  the  Hunslet-bridge,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool canal  to  the  river  Aire;  but  so  far  as  regards  the  suspension  arch  itself,  the 
Hunslet-bridge  is  much  the  larger.  The  Monk-bridge  has  a suspension  arch 
over  the  river,  two  land-arches  over  the  footpaths,  and  an  elliptical  arch  over 
the  canal.  Wellington-bridge,  built  of  stone,  Victoria-bridge,  also  of  stone, 
and  Crown-point-bridge,  built  of  iron,  are  three  other  bridges  which  cross  the 
Aire  in  or  near  Leeds,  and  erected  in  modern  times.  The  bridge  which  is  more 
particularly  associated  with  the  towrn  is,  however,  the  old  or  original  bridge. 
This  bridge  evidently  marks  the  site  of  a very  ancient  line  of  passage.  Whitaker 
thinks  that  there  was  a Roman  road  along  the  site  of  the  present  Briggate,  and 
that  there  wras  a ferry  over  the  Aire,  where  the  bridge  now  stands.  No  direct 
notice,  however,  of  a bridge  at  that  spot  has  been  met  writh  earlier  in  date  than 
1376,  at  which  time  there  was  a chapel  on  the  bridge,  where  mass  was  said. 
After  the  Reformation  this  chapel  was  used  as  a school-house,  in  which  capacity 
it  was  occupied  for  nearly  twro  centuries ; it  was  converted  into  a warehouse  in 
1728;  and  was  finally  pulled  down  in  1760,  on  occasion  of  the  widening  of  the 
bridge.  The  traffic  on  this  bridge  is  said  to  be  scarcely  exceeded  by  that  on  any 
bridge  out  of  London.  Leeds,  as  the  principal  emporium  of  the  wroollen  manu- 
factures in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our 
northern  towns.  Though  the  spinning  of  worsted  and  the  manufacture  of 
worsted  stuffs  are  not  extensively  followed  at  Leeds,  vast  quantities  of  these 
goods  are  brought  there  to  be  dyed  and  finished.  The  dye-houses  and  dressing- 
shops  at  Leeds  are  very  extensive.  In  these  establishments  both  the  woollen 
and  worsted  goods  are  finished,  after  being  purchased  in  the  rough  at  the  cloth- 
halls  and  piece-halls  of  the  clothing  towns.  The  mills  at  Leeds  for  the  spinning 
of  flax  for  canvas,  linen,  sacking,  thread,  &c.,  are  very  extensive.  There  are 
also  large  manufactories  of  glass,  earthenw'are,  steam-engines,  locomotives,  and 
all  kinds  of  machinery.  These  and  the  other  operations  of  the  district  are  faci- 
litated by  the  abundant  supply  of  coal,  produced  from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town.  The  Bramley  stone-quarries  in  the  vicinity  also  furnish  stone  of 
excellent  quality.  Among  the  manufactories  of  the  district  must  especially  be 
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named  Messrs.  Marshall’s  flax-mills,  situated  at  a place  called  Holbeck,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Leeds.  The  buildings  occupy  a very  large  extent 
of  ground,  and  present  the  usual  features  of  factories,  namely,  lofty  square  build 
ings  of  many  stories,  with  a tall  chimney.  But  there  is  one  of  the  mills  (“  the 
new  mill  ”)  which  does  not  fall  under  the  above  remark  ; it  is  not  a lofty  building 
of  many  stories,  the  stories  being,  so  to  speak,  all  placed  side  by  side,  to  form 
one  enormous  room,  396  feet  long  by  216  wide,  equal  to  nearly  two  acres.  This 
magnificent  room  is  five  times  larger  than  Westminster-hall,  and  seven  times 
larger  than  Exeter-hall,  London.  Even  the  entrance  to  this  building  is  peculiar. 
It  represents  the  front  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  nicely  cut  in  stone;  and  the  lofty 
chimney,  which  towers  above  the  whole,  closely  resembles  the  celebrated  Cleo- 
patra’s needle,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  is  a conspicuous  land-mark  to  the 
stranger  approaching  Mr.  Marshall’s  factory  from  a distance.  The  engineering 
establishments  of  Leeds  are  also  of  the  most  extensive  character,  and  those  of 
Messrs.  Fairbairn,  Wilson,  &c.,  are  amongst  the  largest  in  the  world.  Its  situa- 
tion is  highly  advantageous  for  manufacturing  and  commercial  purposes.  The 
railways  afford  rapid  communication  with  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  Leeds 
aud  Liverpool  canal  connects  the  town  with  the  western  sea,  and  by  means  of 
the  river  Aire  it  has  a communication  w ith  the  Humber.  It  wras  the  native 
place  of  Dr.  Hartley,  Wilson  the  painter,  and  Smeaton  the  engineer.  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  distinguished  philosopher,  officiated  for  several  years  as  the 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  chapel  here.  Leeds  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the 
family  of  Osborne,  which  sprung  from  this  town.  Three  miles  distant  are  the 
ruins  of  Kirkstall  abbey. 

Inns,  Adelphi  Hotel,  Corn  Exchange,  Wharton’s  Hotel,  Albion  Hotel,  Scarboro’  Hotel,  Welling- 
ton, Bradford,  Aire  and  Calder,  Commercial,  Ship,  Wheatsheaf. — Markets,  Tues.,  Sat.,  great  market 
alternate  Wed.  with  Wakefield. — Fairs,  July  10, 11,  horses  ; Nov.  8,  9,  cattle,  hiring  ; 3rd  Wed.  in 
Jan.,  April,  July,  October,  1st  Wed.  in  March,  June,  Sep.,  Dec , leather.— Bankers,  Beckett  and  Co.; 
draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Williams,  Brown,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Brown,  Janson,  and  Co. 
Branch  Bank  of  England.  Leeds  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Co.  Yorkshire 
Banking  Company;  draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. — Newspapers,  Leeds  intelligencer  (con 
servative),  Sat.;  Leeds  Mercury  (liberal),  Sat. ; Leeds  Times  (liberal),  Sat. 

* LEEK  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  summit  and  declivities  of  a delightful 
eminence  above  the  river  Churnet,  and  possesses  several  spacious  and  well-built 
streets.  On  an  elevated  site  near  the  top  of  the  market-place,  stands  the  church 
of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  an  ancient  gothic  edifice  with  a square  tower,  con- 
taining several  ancient  monuments,  erected  to  the  Daintry  and  other  families. 

A new  district  church,  in  the  gothic  style,  has  recently  been  erected,  and  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Luke.  The  churchyard  of  the  older  edifice  has  a curious  pyramidal  q 
cross  of  unknown  origin,  about  ten  feet  high,  and  commands  an  extensive  view 
of  the  Roches  and  other  rocky  hills  north  and  west.  At  the  summer  solstice  the 
sun  has  the  appearance  of  setting  twice  on  the  same  evening  behind  the  conical 
peak  of  a lofty  mountain  called  “the  cloud;”  after  sinking  below  the  top  of 
this  eminence  it  reappears  on  the  northern  side,  before  it  sinks  beneath  the 
horizon.  The  town-hall  is  a neat  building,  erected  in  1806.  A library  and 
scientific  institution  was  established  in  1837.  There  is  a grammar-school,  erected 
by  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  in  1723.  The  manufacture  of  silk  is  the  staple  trade 
of  the  town,  and  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been  extended  here  from  Lanca- 
shire. The  scenery  around  the  town  i3  peculiarly  romantic,  and  near  here  are 
the  remains  of  Dieu  la  Croix  abbey. 

Inns,  George,  Red  Lion,  Roebuck,  Swan  with  Two  Necks. — Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— Fairs,  Wed.bef. 
Feb.  13,  Easter-Wed.,  May  18,  Whit-Wed.,  July  3,  28,  Wed.  aft.  Oct.  10,  Nov.  13,  Wed.  aft,  Christ- 
mas-day,  2nd  Mon.  in  March,  3rd  Mon.  in  Sep.  and  Nov.  cheese  fairs  ; cattle  market  every  alter- 
nate Wed.  from  July  28  to  Christmas;  Wed.  aft.  Christmas,  statute  fair. — Bankers,  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  District  Bank  ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 
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* LEICESTER,  an  inland  county,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  east  by 
the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Rutland,  on  the  south  by  Northamptonshire,  and  on 
the  west  by  Warwickshire  and  Derbyshire.  When  William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
ascended  the  throne,  Leicestershire  experienced  a complete  revolution  as  to 
territorial  rights  and  privileges,  the  Danish  or  Anglo-Saxon  proprietors  being 
universally  deprived  of  their  estates,  or  obliged  to  become  the  feudal  tenants  of 
the  Norman  chiefs  and  barons,  among  whom  the  king  distributed  the  lands  and 
lordships  of  the  county,  to  be  held  by  the  tenure  of  knight’s  service.  These 
intruders,  in  order  to  secure  their  newly  acquired  possessions,  erected  on  their 
respective  estates  strong  and  magnificent  castles,  to  awe  the  vanquished  Saxons, 
and  secure  themselves  against  their  attacks  or  those  of  neighbouring  nobles, 
with  whom  they  often  engaged  in  hostilities  excited  by  family  feuds  or  rival 
jealousy.  The  whole  of  this  county  presents  nearly  a level  surface;  and  the 
land  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  grazing.  The  soil  may  be  gene- 
rally described  as  a fine  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  partaking  more  of  the  latter 
than  the  former,  but  highly  adapted  for  cultivation.  From  Leicester,  which  is 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  the  land  rises  towards  the  east,  and  also  in 
some  degree  towards  the  south,  but  more  especially  in  the  west,  towards  Charn- 
w'ood-forest.  An  extensive  vale  intervenes,  through  w'hich  passes  the  river  Soar, 
anciently  named  the  Leire,  which  is  a tributary  stream  to  the  Trent.  The  other 
rivers  are  the  Wreak,  a branch  of  the  Soar,  the  Swift,  the  Welland,  the  Avon, 
and  the  Anchor.  With  the  Soar,  the  Wreak,  and  other  streams,  are  connected 
various  navigable  canals,  which  have  been  constructed  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce. The  principal  mineral  products  of  this  county  are  coal  and  limestone. 
In  some  parts  the  limestone  is  blended  with  rich  lead  ore.  Ironstone  is  found 
abundantly  on  Ashby-wolds,  at  the  depth  of  about  680  feet ; but  it  does  not 
contain  metal  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  smelting.  At  Swithland,  on  the 
east  side  of  Charnwood-forest,  are  raised  large  quantities  of  slate ; and  freestone 
and  clay  for  bricks  may  be  found  in  most  parts  of  the  county.  The  hill  of 
Mountsorrel  is  composed  of  a reddish  kind  of  granite,  which  hardens  on  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere,  and  forms  an  admirable  article  for  street  pavements.  In 
digging  for  coal  on  Ashby-wolds,  saline  springs  w ere  discovered  200  yards  below' 
the  surface,  and  baths  have  since  been  erected  on  the  spot.  Leicestershire  is 
famous  as  a grazing  county,  for  breeding  and  feeding  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
Leicestershire  sheep  are  particularly  noted.  The  Leicestershire  kine  are  wrell 
known  and  greatly  esteemed  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal  object 
of  the  graziers  is  to  fatten  their  cattle  for  the  butcher;  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
county,  as  Hinckley,  Bosworth,  along  the  Trent,  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire, 
and  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  the  dairy  is  much  attended  to.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Melton  Mowbray  is  now  made  the  peculiar  kind  of  cheese  called  Stilton, 
deservedly  styled,  for  its  excellence,  the  Parmesan  of  England.  Leicestershire 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  useful  and  beautiful  breed  of  black  horses,  comprising 
varieties  for  the  plough  and  the  waggon,  or  for  the  race-course  and  the  chase. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  sporting  counties  in  England.  To  provide  food  for 
the  horses  and  stock  of  the  farmer,  more  than  half  the  land  is  constantly  kept  in 
pasture,  and  the  remaining  part  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  production  of  grain 
and  other  food  for  cattle.  The  manufactures  of  Leicestershire  are  almost  w holly 
those  of  its  great  staple  article,  wool,  consisting  of  the  combing,  spinning,  and 
making  it  into  stockings,  either  by  knitting  or  weaving.  The  principal  articles  of 
commerce  from  this  county  are  cheese,  worsted  hose,  hats,  lace,  and  wool; 
besides  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  sent  to  London,  Birming- 
ham, and  other  places.  This  county  has  coalfields  near  Ashby,  which  furnish 
a cheap  supply  of  fuel ; and  there  are  also  procured  within  the  county  coarse 
slate,  gypsum,  limestone,  freestone,  and  brick-clay.  The  county  is  supplied  with 
canals  and  railways,  in  amount  quite  adequate  to  its  traffic.  In  respect  to  agri- 
culture, the  most  fertile  soils  are  almost  invariably  kept  in  pasture,  for  which 
this  county  is  pre-eminent.  Out  of  above  500,000  acres  of  surface,  fully  one-half 
is  in  permanent  grass.  Grazing  and  breeding  cattle  and  sheep  are  the  chief 
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objects  of  the  Leicestershire  farmers,  and  they  have  succeeded  admirably,  both 
with  oxen  and  sheep.  Most  of  the  improved  modern  instruments,  such  as  scari- 
fiers, spiked  rollers  and  drills,  have  been  introduced,  and  are  used  in  the  larger 
farms,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors.  The  county  contains 
many  large  dairies,  and  produces  excellent  cheese,  especially  the  Stilton  cheese, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made.  Leicestershire  is  the  centre  of  the 
worsted  hosiery  manufacture,  nearly  all  of  which  is  conducted  within  this  county. 
Leicester  is  the  chief  town  both  of  the  county  and  of  the  manufacture.  Most  of 
the  principal  manufacturers  are  connected  with  the  hosiery  or  wool  trades. 
Some  of  the  larger  firms  employ  2,000  to  3,000  hands;  and  one  or  two  spinning 
mills  recently  built  would  rival  those  of  Lancashire.  There  are  worsted  spin- 
ners, lambs’  wool  spinners,  wool  staplers,  & c.,  to  supply  the  raw  material ; there 
are  frame-smiths,  needle-makers,  sinker-makers,  &c.,  to  supply  the  working 
apparatus ; and  there  are  thousands  of  persons  to  weave  and  sew  the  stockings. 
Market  Harborough,  Lutterworth,  Hinckley,  Market  Bosworth,  Loughborough, 
and  most  of  the  villages  between  these  towns,  and  between  them  and  Leicester, 
are  inhabited  by  the  stockingers  (as  they  are  often  called).  The  other  depart- 
ments of  industry  in  Leicestershire  are  not  very  extensive.  The  Nottingham 
and  Grantham  railway  passes  through  the  north  of  the  shire  in  the  vale  of 
Belvoir.  The  Midland  line  passes  direct  through  the  shire,  and  on  the  south- 
east a railway  runs  from  Rugby  through  Harborough  to  Peterborough.  From 
Leicester  a railway  runs  through  the  coalfields  in  the  north-west  to  Ashby  and 
Burton-on-Trent.  From  Syston  the  Syston  and  Peterborough  railway  branches 
off  through  Melton  Mowbray,  and  the  Nottingham  and  Boston  railway  passes 
through  the  north.  The  shire  is  besides  crossed  by  canals  in  nearly  every  direc- 
tion. Leicestershire  is  in  the  midland  circuit.  The  assizes  and  quarter  sessions 
are  held  at  Leicester.  The  shire,  which  was  formerly  a bishopric,  is  now  in  the 
bishopric  of  Peterborough  and  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  It  is  famous  as 
a fox-hunting  country,  and  the  Quorn  hunt  is  wrorld-famed.  Melton  Mowbray 
| is  the  sportsman’s  head  quarters  during  the  season. 
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* LEICESTER  is  situated  in  a valley  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Soar,  anciently 
called  the  Leire,  from  which  the  town,  supposed  to  have  existed  at  a very  remote 
period,  is  said  to  have  been  denominated  by  the  ancient  Britons  Caer  Leirion, 
whence  the  Saxons  formed  the  appellation  Leir-ceastre,  since  contracted  to 
Leicester.  Various  indications  of  Roman  residence  have  at  different  times  been 
discovered,  several  of  which  are  still  existing.  At  the  west  end  of  St.  Nicholas’s 
churchyard  is  a curious  fragment  of  Roman  architecture,  vulgarly  styled  the 
Jewry-wall,  consisting  of  a mass  of  brickwork,  stones,  and  rubbish,  with  five 
dilapidated  arches,  turned  with  wall  tiles  firmly  cemented;  and  near  it,  on  a spot 
called  Holy  Bones,  the  bones  of  oxen  have  been  frequently  dug  up,  whence  the 
ruin  is  conjectured  to  have  formed  part  of  a Roman  temple.  Tessellated  pave- 
ments have  repeatedly  been  discovered  here,  the  most  curious  of  which,  found  in 
a cellar  near  the  town  prison,  in  1675,  exhibits  figures  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
story  of  Diana  and  Actaeon.  Roman  coins  of  various  emperors,  from  Nero  to 
Honorius,  and  fragments  of  pottery,  have  been  disinterred  in  vast  quantities. 
But  the  most  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity,  which  has  proved  a fertile  subject  of 
archaeological  discussion,  is  the  military  or  Roman  milestone,  discovered  in  1771, 
on  the  side  of  the  Foss-road,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
town,  and  thence  removed  into  it,  and  fixed  on  a base  or  pedestal  by  order  of 
the  corporation ; the  inscription  on  the  surface  wras  sufficiently  legible,  not  only 
to  identify  the  nature  and  design  of  the  stone,  but  also  to  decide  the  name  of 
the  station,  Ratae,  the  distance  from  which  it  is  indicated.  About  737  the  see  ol 
a bishop  was  transferred  from  Sidnacester  to  Leicester;  but  how  long  this  place 
continued  to  be  a bishopric  is  uncertain.  The  town  had  anciently  a mint,  and  a| 
series  of  coins  has  been  collected,  which  shows  that  the  privilege  of  coinage  wras^ 
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exercised  here  from  the  reign  of  King  Athelstan  to  that  of  Henry  II.  The  first 
charter  granted  to  Leicester  was  by  King  John,  in  1199,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  feudal  lord  of  the  town,  Robert  Fitz  Parnel,  Earl  of  Leicester,  bestowed  on 
the  burgesses  the  power  of  buying  and  selling  land,  and  other  privileges.  Henry 
VII.,  in  1504,  confirmed  by  charter  to  the  burgesses  all  the  rights  and  immunities 
they  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  empowered  the  justices  of  the  borough  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  capital  offences.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1584,  granted  a fresh 
charter,  confirmed  by  her  successor,  in  1604.  The  corporation  is  composed  of 
a mayor,  fourteen  aldermen,  and  forty-two  common-councilmen.  Leicester  has 
sent  members  to  Parliament  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  One  of  the  repre- 
sentatives was  formerly  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  his  brethren,  and  the  other  by 
the  commonalty  of  the  town,  or  inhabitants  in  general.  This  mode  of  election 
having  excited  disturbances,  Henry  VTI.  ordained  that  the  mayor  and  his 
brethren  should  choose  forty-eight  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  of  the  commonalty, 
who  should  elect  all  officers  of  the  borough  and  members  of  Parliament.  This 
anomalous  kind  of  proceeding  continued  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  from  which 
time  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  right  of  election  wras  vested  in  the 
freemen  not  receiving  alms,  and  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot.  Here 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  fallen  minister  of  a tyrannical  sovereign,  died  on  the  29th 
of  November,  1530,  having  been  compelled  by  illness  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
abbey,  while  travelling  as  a prisoner  to  London  in  the  custody  of  Sir  William 
Kingston,  by  whom  he  had  been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  The 
college  of  Newark  was  founded  as  an  hospital  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster  and 
Leicester,  in  1330,  and  turned  into  a college,  with  an  increase  of  endowment,  by 
his  son  in  1355  ; John  of  Gaunt  augmented  the  revenue,  which,  at  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries,  was  about  £800  a year.  A bed-house  or  hospital  for  a master, 
a confrater,  and  twelve  men  and  women,  was  founded  by  William  Wigston,  about 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century ; it  escaped  destruction  at  the  Reformation, 
and  still  subsists;  the  master  having  a salary  of  £160,  and  the  confrater  £70; 
the  appointment  to  these  offices  being  vested  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  There  was  also  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard  ; and  convents 
existed  here  belonging  to  the  Austin  friars,  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and 
the  friars  of  the  order  called  De  Penitentia.  Here  are  a free  grammar-school,  a 
National-school,  and  charity-school  for  the  parishes  of  All  Saints,  St.  Margaret, 
St.  Martin,  and  St.  Mary.  The  conduit  in  the  market-place,  and  wells  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  furnish  a copious  supply  of  water,  aided  by  the  Leicester 
water  company,  that  derive  an  excellent  supply  from  the  springs  at  Thornton 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  public  buildings  are  numerous  and  ornamental. 
Amongst  these  are  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  the  infirmary,  the  county  gaol, 
the  assembly  rooms,  which  during  the  assizes  are  appropriated  to  judicial  pur- 
poses, a public  library,  and  the  Albion  Tepid-baths  in  New-walk,  an  establish- 
ment on  an  unusually  large  scale.  The  union  workhouse,  a large  red  brick 
building  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  was  rebuilt  in  1853.  There  are 
nine  churches  and  twenty-six  chapels.  All  Saints  church  is  a small  and  ancient 
structure  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a tower  on  the  north  side.  The  interior 
possesses  an  antique  font  of  curious  devices,  and  some  noticeable  wooden 
carving,  whilst  an  ancient  chest  and  the  remarkable  clock  are  also  worthy  of  the 
antiquary’s  attention.  St.  Martin’s  is  a venerable  cruciform  building,  with  a 
tower  rising  from  its  centre,  and  supported  on  four  semicircular  arches.  A hand- 
some stained  glass  window  was  added  in  1849.  St.  Nicholas,  the  most  ancient, 
is  in  the  early  Norman  style,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  materials 
of  an  old  Roman  temple,  of  which  a portion  remains  in  a wall  near  the  church- 
yard. St.  Mary’s  church  is  an  old  building,  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in 
the  English  styles  of  architecture.  The  interior  contains  some  curious  oak 
carvings,  an  ancient  font  and  sedilia.  St.  George’s  district  church,  erected  in 
1826,  at  a cost  of  £15,000,  is  a handsome  building  in  the  decorated  English  style, 
with  a fine  tower  and  spire  170  feet  high.  Having  been  struck  by  lightning,  the 
latter  was  restored  in  1851.  Trinity  district  church  is  a plain  brick  building 
of  recent  construction.  St.  John’s  district  church  was  built  in  1855,  and  is  a 
handsome  cruciform  structure  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
general  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  1849.  The  cattle  market  was  considerably 
enlarged  the  same  year,  and  a commodious  market-house  was  erected  in  1852. 
About  one  mile  north  of  the  town  is  the  abbey,  now  occupied  as  a farm  and 
nursery-ground.  An  abbey  of  Black  canons,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
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founded  here  in  1143.  There  are  still  some  vestiges  of  the  outer  wall,  exhibiting  an 
inscription  worked  in  bricks  of  various  colours.  The  literary  and  philosophical 
society,  the  town  museum,  and  a mechanic’s  institute,  contribute  to  the  intellec- 
tual amusement  of  the  inhabitants,  whilst  a theatre  and  a racecourse  are  also 
open  at  stated  periods.  One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  museum  is  an 
old  font  of  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  which  was  in  Lutterworth  church  during  the 
ministrations  of  the  great  reformer  John  Wickliffe  in  that  edifice.  This  relic  of 
the  middle  ages  has  recently  been  placed  in  the  room  at  the  museum  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  antiquities.  It  was  presented  to  the  museum  by  James 
Hudson,  esq.  In  1857  a memorial  was  erected  at  Bow-bridge,  whereon  it  is 
recorded  that  near  that  spot  lie  the  remains  of  King  Richard  III.  It  is  a hand- 
some stone,  set  in  the  gable  of  a new  building  there.  Many  years  since  a fine 
public  walk  was  constructed  on  ground  given  by  the  corporation,  extending 
more  than  a mile  from  the  town,  in  a south-eastward  direction,  and  affording 
many  delightful  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  a very  fashionable 
promenade.  There  are  manufactures  of  brass  and  iron  work,  ropes,  twine, 
sacking,  &c.,  sewing  cotton,  thrown  silk,  frames  for  the  stocking-makers,  and 
other  machinery.  Dr.  Richard  Farmer,  an  antiquary  and  critic,  who  projected 
a “ History  of  Leicestershire,”  and  gained  great  literary  reputation  by  his 
“Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare,”  was  born  at  Leicester  in  1735;  he 
died  in  1797.  Five  miles  distant  is  Bradgate-park,  the  birthplace  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  and  four  miles  beyond  it  is  Bardon-hill,  the  highest  elevation  in  the 
county.  The  chief  employment  of  the  population  is  the  manufacture  of  hosiery 
goods,  and  the  lace  trade  is  also  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent. 


Leicester. 


Old  font. 


Memorial  of 
Richard  III 


Manufac- 

tures. 


Inns , Bell,  George,  Craven  Arms,  Fleur-de-lis,  Lion  and  Lamb,  Stag  and  Pheasant,  Swan  with! 
Two  Necks,  Three  Crowns,  White  Hart/White  Lion.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat  —Fairs,  Jan.  4,  March 
2,  Sat.  bef.  and  Sat.  aft.  Easter-week,  May  12,  June  1,  July  5,  Aug.  1 , Sep.  13,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  2,  Dec.  8. 
— Bankers,  Branch  Bank  of  England.  Leicester  Bank;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Leicester- 
shire Banking  Company;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  National  Provincial  Bank; 
draw  on  ditto.  Pare’s  Leicester  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Co. — Newspapers, 
Leicester  Advertiser  (neutral),  Sat. ; Leicester  Chronicle  (liberal),  Sat. ; Leicester  Journal  (con- 
servative), Fri.;  Leicestershire  Mercury  (liberal),  Sat. 


* LEIGH  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  grazing  district  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Blithe.  The  chnrch  of  All  Saints  was  rebuilt  in  1846,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower.  It  is  a fine  gothic  structure,  cruciform,  and  built  of 
freestone  procured  from  the  neighbouring  quarry  at  Hollington.  In  the  south 
transept  is  an  ancient  altar  marble  tomb,  with  the  recumbent  effigies  of  Sir  John 
and  Dame  Joan  Ashton  his  w ife,  bearing  date  1523.  The  free-school  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  Stephen  Spencer  in  1620,  and  affords  instruction  to  all  the  sons 
of  parishioners  who  apply  for  it. 


Ancient 

altar-tomb. 


f LEIGH.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew'  the  Great.  On  the 
floor  of  the  chancel  are  several  slabs  bearing  memorials  of  the  Arderne  family. 

+ LEIGH.  Leigh-court,  situated  within  a few  miles  of  Bristol,  is  a splendid 
seat,  not  more  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  its  architecture  than  for  its  inte- 
rior decorations  and  rich  and  costly  furniture. 

§ LEIGH  (West).  A parish  and  market-town,  situated  in  the  manufacturing 
district  of  Lancashire,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  with 
a branch  from  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  It  includes  the  towmships  of 
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Name  of  Place 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Leigh  (with  Wool- 
lev  ti 

Wilts 

Bradfords. 1 

Trowbridge  ...4* * 
Wellington  12* 
Chelmsford  ...6 
Chelmsford  ...6* 

Tetbury  Rd.  lli 
Crewe 3! 

Gt.  Western  

Leighland  chap 

Somerset 

Wiveliseombe6* 
Braintree  5 

Gt.  Western  

Leighs,  Great pa 

Essex 

E.  Counties 

Leighs,  Little pa 

Essex  

Braintree 4s 

E.  Counties  

Leighterton  (with 
Boxwell)  pa 

Gloucester  ... 
Chester 

Tetbury  4i 

Gt.  Western  

Leighton  to 

Nantwich  4f 

L.  & N.  W.  . 

Leighton  to 

Chester 

Park gate  1 

Hooton  4f- 

Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  J n 
Gt.  Northern 

Leighton pa 

Huntingdon 
Montgomery 
Salop 

Kimbolton  ...5$ 
Welshpool  ...H 
M.  Wenlock...5i 

Dunstable 7 

Huntingdon  10i 
Shrewsbury...  18 
Wellington  ...6 

Leighton  

Leighton  to 

Leighton pa 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 
Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

L.  & N.  W 

Leighton  Buz- 
zard* pa  & m.t 

Bedford 

Leinthall-Earls to 

Leinthall-Starkes ...  pa 

Hereford  

Hereford  

Leominster  ...7 
Ludlow  6 

Berrington 5 

Berrington 7 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Shrews.  & Hereford 

Dist. 

Bond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

110 

1377 

18?! 

35* 

3125 

874 

35| 

1080 

164 

103 

160f 

1244 

190 

191 

1605 

319 

69| 

2770 

455 

173 

1870 

297 

150f 

2151 

322 

40i 

8768 

6874 

165 

167 

990 

143 

Leigh. 


The  Tildes- 
ley  family. 


I West  Leigh  and  Pennington,  the  division  of  which  takes  place  in  the  centre  of 
jthe  town,  so  that  the  market-place,  it  is  observed,  stands  in  the  former  and 
[the  parish  church  in  the  latter  of  these  townships.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
stone  structure,  with  a private  chapel  belonging  to  the  Tildesley  family,  which 
contains  the  remains  of  Sir  Thomas  Tildesley,  the  distinguished  Royalist  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Wigan-lane.  Here  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Indepen- 
dents, the  Methodists,  and  the  Swedenborgians,  and  a Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
In  the  churchyard  is  a free  grammar-school,  founded  and  endowed  by  Piers 
Ranicars  in  1655,  and  the  funds  have  been  since  augmented  by  other  benefactors. 
There  is  also  in  the  parish  an  institution  called  the  Bedford  Charity-school. 


Muslins,  cambrics,  calicoes,  and  fustians  are  the  principal  articles  here  manu- 
factured. A railway  leads  from  Bolton  to  Leigh,  and  thence  to  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway,  joining  it  at  Kenyon.  Of  late  years  the  commerce  of 
this  place  has  much  increased.  There  are  some  valuable  coal  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood. 


Inns,  White  Horse,  Queen’s  Arms. — Market,  Sat. — Fairs,  April  24,  Dec.  7,  horses,  cattle,  pigs. — 
Bankers,  Sub-Branch  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Smith, 
Payne,  and  Smith. 


Origin  of 
name. 


Gothic  cross 
in  the  mar- 
ket-place 
restored  in 
1852. 


Trade. 


* LEIGHTON  BUZZARD,  supposed  to  be  the  Lygean  Burgh  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  which  was  taken  from  the  ancient  Britons  by  Cuthurelp  in  571,  is 
situated  on  the  south-western  border  of  the  county,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  Ouse  or  Ouzel.  The  proper  appellation  of  the  town  is  Leighton  Beau 
Desert,  of  which  the  present  name  is  a corruption.  In  the  market-place  is  a 
gothic  cross,  a pentangular  structure,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  consisting  of  two 
stories,  that  above  divided  into  five  niches  or  recesses,  containing  so  many 
statues ; the  first  exhibits  a person  in  an  episcopal  dress  ; the  second,  the  Virgin 
with  the  infant  Jesus;  the  third,  apparently  St.  John  the  Evangelist;  the  others 
too  much  mutilated  to  be  identified.  This  interesting  monument  of  antiquity 
was  repaired  in  1650,  a rate  having  been  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
to  defray  the  expense.  The  origin  of  this  cross  is  uncertain ; but  as  there  was 
at  this  place  a cell  to  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Woburn,  it  had  probably  some 
connection  with  that  religious  foundation.  The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 
is  a handsome  cruciform  structure  of  the  gothic  style,  with  a massive  tower, 
surmounted  by  an  octangular  spire,  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transept.  In  July,  1852,  the  spire  was  struck  by  lightning  and  much  injured, 
but  it  has  since  been  restored.  It  was  formerly  a collegiate  church.  A charity- 
school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh,  in  1790;  and  alms- 
houses for  eight  poor  women  were  founded  in  1630  by  Matthew  Wilkes.  The 
manufactures  of  lace,  and  straw-plat  for  hats  and  bonnets,  are  carried  on  here, 
affording  employment  to  a considerable  number  of  females ; other  branches  of 
industry  are  lime-burning  and  brick-making;  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand 
Junction  canal  and  the  railway  has  given  rise  to  trade  of  some  extent  in  corn, 
seeds,  timber,  iron,  and  other  articles.  The  market  is  numerously  attended,  and 
amply  supplied  with  cattle,  corn,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  town.  The  market- 
house  was  rebuilt  in  1852,  and  in  the  same  year  the  market-cross  was  restored 
to  its  original  state,  at  a cost  of  £350. 


Inns,  Swan,  Unicorn,  Bull,  Elephant  and  Castle,  Railway,  Commercial. — Market,  Tues. — Fairs, 
Feb.  5,  2nd  Tves.  in  April,  Whit-Tues.,  1st  Tues.  aft.  Dec.  10,  cattle,  horses  ; July  26, also  sheep; 
Oct.  24,  cattle,  hiring ; 1st  Eri.  in  J uly,  wool,  toll  free.— Bankers,  Bassett  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barclay 
land  Co.  Branch  of  Loudon  and  County  Joint  Stock ; draw  on  Head-office. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Leintwardine*  pa  & to 

Leipscott to 

Leire 

Leistonf  

Lelley 


Lenborough  ham 


Leonard,  St ham 

Leonards-on-Sea, 

St 

Leonard  Stanley 

Leppington to 

Lepton  to 

Lesbury pa  & to 


pa 


Lessnessheath  ...ham 

Letch  worth 

Letcombe  Basseth 
Leteombe  Regis  . 

Letheringham  pa 

Letheringsott pa 

Letterston  pa 

Letton pa  & to 

Letton  to; 

Letton  pa 

Lot  well to 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Hereford 

Northumb.  ... 

Ludlow 74 

Onibury 5 

Morpeth  If 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
N.  Eastern  

Lutterworth  ...4 
Saxmundham  4 

Hull  8 

Shipston-on-S54 

Ullesthorpe...2-4 
Ipswich  23f 

Midland  

Suffolk 

E.  Union  

E.  R.  York  ... 
Gloucester  ... 
Nortliumb.  ... 

Hedon 3 

Moreton  If 

Alnwick  5 

Hull  & Holderness 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
N.  Eastern  

Buckingham  If 
Maidstone  ...9f 
Nottingham  14 

Hereford 12f 

Arundel  If 

Buckingham  If 
Headcorn  ...64 
Leu  ton  

L,  & N.  W 

S.  Eastern  

Nottingham 

Hereford  

Sussex  

Midland  

Leominster 

Arundel f 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

L.,  B..  & S.  C 

Gt.  Western  

Devon 

Exeter ■a- 

Exeter 4 

Rueks... 

Wendover  2 

Berkhmpstd  64 

St.  Leonards  ... 
Stonehouse  ...14 
Gate  Helmsley  6 
Stocks  Moor  34 
Bilton  Junctn  2 
Eggesford  ...414 
Norwich  17f 

L.  & N.  W 

Sussex  ... 

Hastings  If 

S.  Eastern 

Gloucester  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York... 
Northumb.  .. 
Dorn  wall 

Gloucester  ...lOf 
Y ork  1 3 

Gt.  Western  

N.  Eastern  

Huddersfield... 4 
Alnwick  24 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
N.  Ea, stern  

Camelford  ...54 
N.  Walsham  7? 
Gray  ford  3 

N.  Devon 

Norfolk 

E.  Union  

Kent 

Erith If 

N.  Kent 

Herts  

Berks 

Ra, block  24 

Hitchin  24 

Gt.  Northern 

Wantage  24 

Wantage  Rd  ...5 
Wantage  Rd  3f 
Tpswioh  124 

Gt.  Western  

Rueks  

Wantage  If 

Gt.  Western  

Suffolk 

Framlingham  4 
Holt  ....  1 

E.  Union  

Norfolk 

Rvburgh 104 

E.  Counties 

Pembroke 

Haverfdwest.  94 

Weobly 64 

Leintwardine  2f 
Shipdham  ...If 
Rlvth  5 

Ofarbeston  Rd84 

Hereford  12 

Berrington...lftf 
Thnxton  4f 

S.  Wales  

Hereford  

Hereford  

Norfolk  

Heref.,  Ross,  & GIos. 
Heref.,  Ross.,  & Glos. 
E.  Counties 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Work  sou  5# 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

Dist. 

Lond 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

1774 

8576 

1607 

292f 

1594 

208 

93 

870 

433 

914 

4640 

1580 

1814 

151 

97f 

855 

58 

3174 

2071 

149 

62f 

49 

624 

6963 

2070 

129f 

5080 

5589 

156f 

9290 

5214 

684 

3586 

794 

194f 

172 

1499 

344 

970 

168 

74 

994 

1340 

106f 

1070 

861 

205 

1163 

114 

186f 

1651 

3592 

3114 

2624 

1238 

253f 

2028 

131 

131 

639 

191 

15f 

34f 

1027 

"76 

65 

1260 

292 

63f 

3720 

968 

804 

1134 

206 

147f 

853 

314 

279 

2216 

558 

156f 

1196 

214 

170f 

127f 

1274 

150 

152f 

1090 

115 

* LEINTWARDINE  is  situated  on  the  turnpike-road  leading  from  Ludlow 
to  Knighton,  and  on  the  river  Teme,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Clum,  and  is 
a place  of  great  resort  for  trout-fishing.  The  church  is  an  old  stone  building  in  Great  trout- 
the  early  English  style.  The  remains  of  a Roman  camp,  called  Brandon-camp,  fisliery- 
with  a single  ditch  and  rampart,  are  about  a mile  from  the  village.  The  district 
is  agricultural. 

Fairs,  Mon.  bef.  Easter,  Sep.  26. 


f LEISTON.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  of  Premon- 
stratensian  canons,  which  was  founded  in  1182 ; great  part  of  the  church,  several 
subterraneous  chapels,  and  other  offices  of  the  monastery,  are  still  standing,  and 
are  used  as  barns  and  granaries. 

t LENHAM,  formerly  a market-town,  is  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
little  river  Lene,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  consists  principally  of  two 
streets,  crossing  each  other,  and  at  their  intersection  is  a square  planted  with 
trees,  which  have  an  agreeable  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  place.  The  church 
is  a spacious  and  handsome  structure,  consisting  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  north 
aisle,  with  a square  tower  and  a small  attached  chapel.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
chancel  are  sixteen  stalls,  and  on  the  south  side  a stone  seat  or  chair ; probably 
designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Augustin,  Can 
terbury,  during  their  occasional  visits  to  Lenham,  in  which  parish  was  an  estate 
belonging  to  their  monastery.  The  market  having  been  long  disused,  an  attempt 
was  made  in  1757  to  re-establish  it  under  the  patronage  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
but  without  success. 

A Fairs,  June  6,  cattle,  horses ; Oct.  23,  horses,  &c. 

§ LENTON.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  recently  repaired,  containing 
many  curious  monuments.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a considerable  Cluniac 
priory.  Lenton-priory  is  a very  handsome  seat,  built  in  the  form  of  an  ancient 
priory,  in  the  garden  of  which  are  several  sepulchral  memorials,  and  a curious 
Saxon  font,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  priory.  In  the  vicinity 
are  some  coal-mines. 

Fairs,  Wed.  in  Whitsun-week  and  Martinmas,  Nov.  11,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  hogs. 

||  LEOMINSTER  is  situated  in  a pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  amidst  meadows, 
orchards,  and  hop-grounds,  watered  by  two  small  streams  which  pass  through 
the  town,  and  the  river  Lug,  by  which  it  is  partly  encompassed.  In  the  reign 

6 P 


Abbey  ruins 


Ancient 
stone  seat. 


Lenton- 

priory. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

( Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  St  a 
Acres 

Levan,  St.* pa 

Levedale vil 

Leven  pa  & to 

Levens  to 

Levenshulme to 

Cornwall  

Stafford 

E.  R.  York  ... 
Westmorelnd 
Lancaster 

Penzance 81 

Penkridge  ...21 

Hornsea 6 

Kendal 41 

Stockport 21 

Plymouth  ...841 
Penkridge  ...21 

Beverley 71 

Milnthorpe  ..  31 
Levenshulme  ... 

S.  Devon  

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Eastern  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

L.  & N.  W 

3311 

1381 

1881 

2471 

1851 

2328 

4837 

3953 

605 

Leomin- 

ster. 


Charter 
bestowed  by 
Queen 
Mary. 


Church  and 
monuments 


Butter- 
cross  pulled 
down. 


Quaint 

inscription. 


Traces  of 
ancient 
encamp- 
ments. 


of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  manor  was  held  by  Queen  Eltha,  and  the  town, 
which  seems  to  have  been  then  a place  of  importance,  was  governed  by  praepo- 
siti,  or  provosts,  and  other  officers.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  but  it  was  speedily  rebuilt.  After  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
the  men  of  Leominster  distinguished  themselves  by  their  promptitude  in  rising 
to  support  the  claims  of  his  sister  Mary  to  the  crown,  in  opposition  to  the  ill- 
concerted  conspiracy  of  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  favour  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  In  recompense  for  this  service,  Queen  Mary  bestowed  on  the  town 
the  first  charter  of  incorporation  ; and  other  charters,  with  additional  privileges 
and  immunities,  have  been  granted  by  succeeding  sovereigns,  the  last  being  that 
given  by  George  I.  The  corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  four  aldermen,  and 
twelve  counsellors.  The  borough  has  sent  members  to  Parliament  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  an  irre- 
gular building,  the  work  of  different  periods,  the  north  side  of  the  nave  and  the 
north  aisle  exhibiting  columns,  arches,  and  arcades  of  Norman  architecture, 
while  the  south  side  is  manifestly  of  a later  date.  The  interior  was  greatly 
injured  by  fire  more  than  a century  ago,  when  the  ancient  monuments,  stalls, 
and  wood-work  were  destroyed.  Over  the  altar  is  a painting  representing  the 
“Last  Supper,”  from  Rubens.  There  are  several  marble  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  Colonel  Brace  and  others,  erected  within  the  church,  and  in  the 
churchyard  are  some  ancient  monuments  of  an  interesting  character;  among 
them  one  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr.  Kemble.  The  ancient 
chapel  of  Le  Forbury  is  a plain  building  in  the  pointed  style,  with  an  eastern 
window  of  some  architectural  merit.  St.  John’s,  Ivington,  was  erected  in  1841. 
The  town-hall  is  a handsome  structure,  completed  in  1856,  at  a cost  of  £3,000. 
It  is  a brick  building  in  the  Italian  style;  over  the  council-chamber  rises  a lofty 
cupola  and  clock-turret.  The  butter-cross  adjoining  was  originally  an  old 
wooden  building,  erected  by  the  famous  John  Abel  in  1633,  but  it  was  pulled 
down  iii  1855  to  give  effect  to  the  town-hall,  and  a modern  building  has  since 
taken  its  place.  There  are  some  fine  timber  buildings  yet  remaining  in  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares,  but  they  will  soon  give  wray  to  modern  edifices.  Over  the 
river  Kenwater  is  a stone  bridge,  and  near  the  priory  is  a light  iron  structure 
over  the  same  river.  The  priory  has  since  its  dissolution  undergone  many 
changes,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  the  union  workhouse.  In  the  Bargates 
are  some  almshouses  for  four  poor  widows,  erected  in  1735  by  Mrs.  Hester 
Clark.  Upon  the  outside  is  a double  tablet,  with  a ludicrous-looking  figure  of  a 
man  in  a cocked  hat,  bearing  a hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  accompanied  by  this 
inscription : — 

He  who  gives  away  all  before  he  is  dead 

Let  ’em  take  this  hatchet  and  knock  *un  on  ye  head. 

The  grammar-school  is  in  Church-street.  In  1855  was  opened  a new  chapel, 
the  Tow  n and  County  Mission-room,  in  Etnam-street.  There  are  several  small 
charities  and  schools.  The  county  police-station  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old  theatre,  and  in  New-street  is  a neat  brick  gaol,  erected  in  1750.  There 
are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance,  but  tanning,  leather-dressing,  glove- 
making, woolstapling,  and  malting,  give  employment  to  large  numbers.  There 
are  several  corn-mills,  and  the  vicinity  abounding  with  orchards,  hop-gardens, 
and  market-gardens,  a large  amount  of  traffic  in  garden  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  railway,  a commodious  station  having  been 
erected  immediately  adjoining  the  town.  Ivington-camp  and  Cusnat-kill-camp 
are  the  chief  attractions  of  the  environs. 

Inns , Royal  Oak,  King’s  Arms.— Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  Feb.  13,  Tues.  aft.  Mid-lent  Sun.,  May  2, 
June  29,  July  10,  Sep.  4,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  8 .—Bankers,  Herefordshire  Provincial ; draw  on  London  and 
Westminster.  National  Provincial;  draw  on  London  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company. 

* LEVAN  (St.)  Here  is  the  holy  well,  dedicated  to  St.  Levan,  with  an 
oratory ; and  in  this  parish  is  Treryn-castle,  a large  piece  of  rocky  ground  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea  and  enclosed  by  two  formidable  ramparts  and  ditches.  On 
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Nottingham 
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Leverton 4 
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1444 

1444 

73* 
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744 

2694 

50 

147? 

770 

1020 

7871 

7100 

1050 

2530 

1098| 

2962: 

4000 

540 

Leweston  ex  pa 

Dorset  

Sherborne  ...2| 

Yeovil  64 

Gt.  Western  
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713 

3511 

2143 

790 

336 

484 

241 

152 
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this  promontory  is  the  most  considerable  and  carious  of  the  Logan  stones;  it  is  Levan,  Si. 
poised  on  the  top  of  an  enormous  pile  of  rocks,  which  rises  to  a fearful  height  The  Logan 
and  overhangs  the  sea;  this  immense  block  of  granite  contains  about  1,200 stone* 
cubic  feet,  and  is  supposed  to  weigh  nearly  ninety  tons,  yet,  from  its  peculiarity 
of  position,  a single  person  may  give  it  oscillatory  motion  with  perfect  ease.  In 
1820  it  was  displaced  by  some  sailors  in  a frolic,  but  was  replaced  by  the  inha- 
bitants. The  church  is  a plain  stone  edifice,  situated  in  a secluded  dell  opening 
to  the  sea. 


* LEVER  (Great).  At  Lever  D’arcy  or  Lever  Bridge,  the  river  Irwell  passes  on 
the  south  west;  over  the  valley  is  a magnificent  viaduct  on  the  Liverpool,  Bolton, 
and  Bury  railway;  and  an  aqueduct  of  three  arches  for  the  Manchester  canal 
also  crosses  the  river.  The  church  of  St,  Stephen  was  erected  at  a cost  of  £3,000,  New 
on  land  given  by  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  who  also  contributed  £500  towards  the  churches, 
expenses.  It  is  a cruciform  structure  of  terra-cotta,  in  the  decorated  English 
style,  with  a neat  tower  and  graceful  spire.  At  Little  Lever  is  another  church, 
and  at  Great  Lever  a new  one  has  just  been  erected  on  ground  given  by  the 
same  nobleman.  Thomas  Lever,  an  eloquent  preacher  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  Oliver  Heywood,  the  nonconformist  divine,  who  died  in  1702,  were  both 
natives  of  this  place.  Bleaching  and  calico-printing  are  carried  on  in  this  neigh 
bourhood  to  a considerable  extent. 


f LEWES,  occupying  a very  hilly,  uneven  site,  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  South  Downs,  on  the  banks  of  a small  river  called  the  Ouse,  and 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station,  from  the  coins  and  other  antiquities  found  here,  but  it  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  identified  with  any  of  those  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  Its 
importance  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  our  history  appears  from  the 
establishment  of  two  mints  for  coinage,  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  while  there 
was  only  one  at  Chichester.  Before  the  Norman  Conquest  the  lordship  of 
Lewes  was  vested  in  the  crown ; but  William  I.  gave  it,  together  with  the  whole 
rape  of  Lewes,  to  his  son-in-law,  William  de  Warren,  a Norman  baron,  who 
either  rebuilt  from  the  foundation,  or  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  castle, | 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  Saxons,  and  made  it  his  principal  residence. 
Lewes  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Earls  of  Warren  till  1347,  when,  on 
the  death  of  the  last  earl,  the  property  devolved  to  his  nephew,  Richard  Fitz 
Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  whose  grandson  leaving  no  issue,  his  estates  were  divided 
between  his  three  sisters,  and  are  still  held  in  coparceny  by  their  descendants. 
The  castle  has  been  long  in  ruins,  but  there  are  still  some  portions  remaining,; 
particularly  the  gatehouse,  which  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  Near  this  town  a remarkable  battle  was  fought  on  the  14th  of! 
May,  1264,  between  the  forces  of  King  Henry  III.  and  those  of  the  confederated 
barons  in  insurrection  against  him,  under  the  command  of  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  completely  defeated  the  Royalists,  and  subsequently  concluded  a 
truce  or  treaty  with  the  king,  called  “ The  Mise  of  Lewes.”  Members  have  been 
returned  to  Parliament  for  this  place  ever  since  the  26th  of  Edward  I.  When 
William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide  visited  Lewes  in  1830,- they  were  told,  in  the 
address  presented  to  them  by  the  townsmen,  that  that  was  the  first  time  Lewes: 
had  been  visited  by  the  sovereign  since  the  battle  of  Lewes.  The  castle  is,  per- 
haps, to  a stranger,  the  most  interesting  building  in  the  town,  it  is  of  Norman 
date,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  first  Earl  de  Warenne.  The  chief 
remaining  portions  are  the  gatehouse  and  the  keep,  both  of  massive  proportions, 
but  much  changed  from  their  primal  condition.  The  interior,  which  is  now  fitted! 
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up  as  a local  museum,  is  open  to  visitors.  From  the  castle  leads  may  be  had  an 
excellent  view  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country,  and  it  is  a view  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  visitor.  There  are  in  the  town  seven  churches,  of  various 
architectural  character  and  excellence,  but  none  very  remarkable.  The  best, 
though  one  of  the  smallest,  is  St.  Anne’s  church,  an  early  English  edifice,  which 
was  a few  years  back  completely  restored.  Of  the  chapels,  equal  in  number  to 
the  churches,  it  is  not  needful  to  say  anything.  We  may  mention,  however, 
that  one  of  the  most  notorious  preachers  of  the  last  and  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent ceutury,  William  Huntington,  S.S.  (sinner  saved),  lies  in  the  burial-ground 
behind  Jireh  chapel.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb  commences : — “ Here  lies  the 
coalheaver,  beloved  of  his  God,  but  abhorred  of  men.”  The  success  of  this  coal- 
heaver  makes  a rather  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  popular  delu- 
sions. Of  the  other  public  buildings  the  county-hall  is  the  most  important.  It 
is  a neat  and  rather  handsome  pile,  constructed  about  forty  years  back,  at  an 
expense  of  £15,000.  In  it  the  assizes,  quarter  sessions,  county  courts,  and 
other  legal  and  magisterial  doings  are  held.  Local  meetings  are  also  held  here; 
and  the  great  room  on  the  second  floor,  a handsome  apartment,  some  sixty  feet 
long,  serves  not  only  for  the  meetings  of  the  grand  jury,  but  also  for  meetings  of 
societies,  county  and  town  balls,  lectures,  concerts,  and  other  diversions.  A new 
county  gaol  has  been  erected  just  outside  the  town,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne. 
Lewes  being  seated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  South  Down  hills,  has,  of  course,  a 
full  share  of  South  Down  mutton ; in  fact,  the  annual  September  fairs  at  Lewes 
are  the  chief  gathering  of  these  interesting  animals.  Some  50,000  sheep  are 
usually  brought  here  for  sale  from  the  surrounding  hills  on  these  occasions.  The 
great  wool  fair  is  held  in  July,  and  is  in  its  way  equally  noted.  A monastery  of 
Cluniac  monks  was  founded  here  by  William,  Earl  of  Warren,  and  his  wife 
Gundrida,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1078,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Pancras,  w hich  was  the  principal  establishment  belonging  to  that  monastic  order 
in  England;  and  at  the  time  of  its  suppression  by  Henry  VIII.  its  revenues 
amounted  to  £1,090  per  annum.  Here,  also,  w-ere  hospitals  dedicated  to  St. 
James  and  St.  Nicholas,  and  a convent  of  Franciscan  friars.  The  famous  Thomas 
Paine,  author  of  “The  Rights  of  Man,”  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  was  an 
exciseman  at  Lewes.  Near  this  place  have  been  discovered  some  curious  fossil 
remains,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  bones  of  enormous  dimensions, 
belonging  to  an  animal  to  which  naturalists  have  given  the  name  of  Melagosau- 
rus,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  lizard;  fragments  of  the  thigh-bones  have  been 
found  twenty-two  inches  in  circumference.  Along  with  these  gigantic  relics 
were  also  found  those  of  another  extinct  species  of  animal,  called  the  Plesiosau- 
rus, and  bones  of  crocodiles,  tortoises,  cetaceous  fishes,  and  birds.  The  building 
is  situated  just  outside  the  town,  in  the  suburb  of  Southover.  The  railway  is 
carried  through  the  priory  precincts,  and  in  constructing  it,  a place  of  interment, 
besides  the  priory  burial-ground,  was  cut  through  : thirteen  wraggon-loads  of 
bones  are  said  to  have  been  removed.  It  was  supposed,  with  much  probabilit}’-, 
that  they  were  the  bones  of  those  who  fell  in  the  great  battle.  The  town  is  wrell 
supplied  with  water  from  the  wrorks  in  Southover.  The  free  grammar-school 
was  erected  and  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  by 
subscription.  There  is  a mechanics’  institution  in  West-street.  Races  are  held 
annually  in  July  or  August,  near  Mount  Harry,  where  the  famous  battle  was 
fought.  The  towm  is  governed  by  two  constables,  chosen  annually  at  the  court 
leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  There  is  some  considerable  trade  by  the  river 
and  railway  in  corn,  malt,  and  coals,  and  there  are  several  flour  and  paper-mills 
in  the  vicinity.  Lewes  gaol  became,  in  1854,  the  receptacle  of  the  Russian 
prisoners  taken  during  the  late  war,  and  the  building  underwent  some  alterations 
for  their  reception. 


Inns,  Bear,  White  Hart,  Star,  Railway. — Market,  Tues  —Fairs,  Whit-Trtcs,  May  6,  horses  ; July 
26,  wool ; Sep.  21,  Southdown  sheep.— Bankers,  Molineux  and  Co. ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and 
Co.  London  and  County  Joint  Stock;  draw  on  H ead- office.— Newspapers,  Sussex  Advertiser 
(liberal),  Tues. ; Sussex  Agricultural  Express  (conservative),  Sat. 


* LEWISHAM.  A parish  and  pleasant  village  situated  on  the  Ravensbourn, 
a stream  which  flows  through  Deptford  into  the  Thames.  The  name  of  this 
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place  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  “ leswe,”  a meadow,  and  “ ham,’ 
a dwelling.  In  the  village  and  its  vicinity  are  many  handsome  houses  and 
detached  villas,  inhabited  by  opulent  merchants  and  retired  citizens,  attracted 
hither  by  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  church  was  erected  in  1774,  on  the  site  of  a former  church,  and  was  a few 
years  ago  repaired  and  embellished  at  a considerable  expense.  This  structure, 
which  was  heated  by  means  of  a large  stove  and  flues,  having  been  opened  for 
divine  service  on  Christmas  day,  1830,  it  is  supposed  that  the  flues  becoming 
overheated,  set  fire  to  some  of  the  woodwork  of  the  interior,  as  at  a very  early 
hour  on  the  following  morning  the  building  was  discovered  to  be  in  flames,  and 
notwithstanding  every  exertion  the  conflagration  continued  till  the  interior  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  leaving  only  the  walls  and  roof  standing.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  parish  shortly  after  raised  a handsome  subscription  to  repair  the 
injury  thus  unfortunately  occasioned.  The  church  contains  several  fine  monu- 
ments, among  which  are  one  by  Banks  and  another  by  Flaxman.  This  last  has 
an  inscription  by  Hayley.  Here  frermody  the  poet  was  buried,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight.  His  depraved  habits  had  previously  reduced  him  to  the  most 
deplorable  distress ; and  it  was  under  such  circumstances  that  he  was  discovered 
at  Percy  Slough,  near  Sydenham,  by  some  friends,  who  used  every  exertion  for 
his  recovery.  He  died,  however,  almost  immediately  afterwards.  His  epitaph 
is  a quotation  from  one  of  his  own  w'orks,  entitled  “The  Fate  of  Genius.”  Two 
charity-schools,  one  of  which  is  a free  grammar-school,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Colfe,  vicar  of  this  parish,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, are  under  the  patronage  of  the  Leathersellers’  company ; and  there  are 
almshouses  for  six  poor  women,  that  owe  their  foundation  to  the  same  benevo- 
lent individual.  Here  was  formerly  a small  convent,  which  was  a cell  to  the 
Be'nedictine  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Ghent;  and  on  the  suppression  of  alien  priories 
by  Henry  V.,  it  was  given  to  the  monastery  of  Sheen  or  Richmond.  The  inha- 
bitants are  supplied  vrith  water  from  a stream  rising  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  and  flowing  through  it.  The  neighbourhood  has  been  much  resorted  to 
as  a place  of  residence  within  the  last  few  years,  as  the  salubrity  of  the  air  is 
especially  recognised. 
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* LEXDEN,  or  Lessenden.  This  pleasant  village,  situated  on  the  river  Colne, 
probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  or  fortress  of  Camalodun,  the 
capital  of  the  Trinobantes,  before  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  On 
Lexden-heath  are  stupendous,  irregular  earth- works,  called  Gryme’s-dyche, 
mentioned  in  a peregrination  of  the  liberties  of  Colchester  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I. ; and  at  the  south-w' est  corner  is  an  excavation,  vulgarly  called  King  Cole’s 
kitchen,  w hich  Dr.  Stukeley  supposed  to  have  been  an  amphitheatre.  Numerous 
traces  of  British  and  Roman  settlements  have  been  discovered  here,  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  Romans,  on  their  conquest  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
established  at  this  place  the  station  w'hich  they  called  Camalodunum,  and  which 
they  afterwards  removed  to  Colchester,  as  a situation  better  adapted  for  a mili- 
tary post.  Lexden-lodge,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Lords  Fitzwalter,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a moat,  and  stands  in  the  fields  north  of  the  road.  Lexden-park  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  with  some  fine  trees  and  a spacious  sheet  of  water. 
The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1821. 


Traces  of  a 
R >tnan 
settlement. 


f LEYBURN.  A market-town,  pleasantly  situated  and  surrounded  by  pic- 
turesque and  delightful  scenery.  The  town,  situated  about  a mile  from  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Yore,  consists  chiefly  of  an  oblong  square.  Here  is  a 
beautiful  natural  terrace,  called  Leyburn-shaw'l,  which  passes  along  the  edge  of 
a ridge  of  rocks  for  the  distance  of  two  miles.  There  is  a pass  on  it  called  the 
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Leyburn. 

Queen’s-gap,  where,  according  to 

local  tradition,  the  ill-fated  Mary  Queen  of 

Scots  was  retaken  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  Bolton  castle.  A grand  tea 
festival  has  been  annually  held  on  this  terrace  during  the  summer  months. 


Market,  Fri .—Fairs,  2nd  Fri.  in  Feb.,  2nd  Fri,  in  May,  2nd  Fri.  in  Oct.,  2nd  Fri.  in  Dec.,  horned 
cattle  and  sheep. 
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* LEYTON.  A parish,  called  also  Low  Leyton,  in  the  hundred  of  Beacon- 
tree,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Ley  or  Lea,  passing  through  it. 
Camden,  Dr.  Gale,  and  other  antiquaries,  have  conjectured  that  the  site  of  the 
Roman  station  called  Durolitum  was  near  the  site  of  the  manor-house ; and  their 
opinion  derives  some  confirmation  from  the  discoveries  which  were  made  some 
years  since  of  Roman  bricks  or  wall-tiles,  urns,  coins,  and  other  antiquities. 
The  church  is  a brick  edifice,  consisting  of  a nave,  chancel,  north  side,  and 
western-tower,  which  last  was  erected  in  1658.  John  Strype,  the  antiquary  and 
ecclesiastical  historian,  held  the  benefice  of  Leyton  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
during  the  long  period  of  sixty-eight  years ; for  having  been  elected  by  the 
parishioners  in  1669,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1674,  to 
officiate  as  curate  during  the  vacancy  of  the  vicarage,  and  he  continued  to  hold 
the  office  without  institution  or  induction  till  his  decease  in  1737,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-four.  Here  are  a free  school  for  twenty  poor  boys,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Robert  Ozier  in  1697 ; and  a school  of  industry  for  girls,  established 
in  1794;  besides  Sunday  schools.  Almshouses  for  eight  poor  persons  were 
founded  here  by  John  Smith,  merchant,  in  1656,  and  endowed  by  various  bene- 
factors. The  famous  Sir  Thomas  Roe  or  Rowe,  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a native  of  Leyton.  In  the  last 
century  some  valuable  Roman  remains  were  found  here  during  an  excavation, 
and  a curious  subterranean  arched  gateway  discovered.  The  church  contains  a 
tomb  to  the  memory  of  the  above  celebrated  antiquary,  John  Strype,  who  was 
buried  here.  Monuments  are  also  seen  to  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  William  Bowyer, 
an  eminent  printer,  and  others  of  some  note. 

f LICHFIELD.  An  ancient  city,  forming  a county  of  itself.  It  stands  on 
the  banks  of  a small  stream  that  falls  into  the  Trent,  in  the  midst  of  a fine 
valley,  surrounded  by  gently  swelling  hills.  It  is  said  to  have  been  only  a small 
village,  when  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland,  having  defeated  and  slain  Penda, 
the  Pagan  King  of  the  Mercians,  about  656,  introduced  Christianity  among  his 
subjects,  and  built  a church  and  established  a bishopric  at  this  plage.  In  669, 
Chad,  a zealous  ecclesiastic,  afterwards  canonized,  was  appointed  to  this  see,  and 
under  his  prelacy  Christianity  was  greatly  extended  among  the  people,  and  Lich- 
field became  a considerable  town.  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  about  790  obtained  a 
decree  from  the  pope  for  the  division  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  erecting 
here  an  archiepiscopal  see ; but  after  the  death  of  Olfa  the  government  of  the 
English  church  reverted  to  its  former  state.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest 
the  town  was  of  so  little  importance,  that,  in  consequence  of  an  ordinance  of  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  for  the  removal  of  bishoprics  from  insignificant  places,  this  see 
was  transferred  to  Chester;  and  thence,  in  1102,  to  Coventry;  but  Roger  de 
Clinton  being  appointed  bishop  in  1129,  made  this  place  again  the  seat  of  pre- 
lacy, and  his  successors  ever  since  have  assumed  the  style  of  Bishops  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry.  Bishop  Clinton  not  only  rebuilt  the  cathedral  church,  but  he  is 
also  recorded  to  have  erected  a magnificent  tower,  and  to  have  fortified  the  city, 
of  which  works  some  memorial  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  Castle  Ditch.  Among 
the  few  historical  events  deserving  of  notice  in  the  annals  of  Lichfield  are  the 
trial  of  Edward  Wightman,  before  the  consistory  court  of  this  city  in  1611, 
on  the  charge  of  heresy,  as  being  an  Arian  or  Anabaptist;  his  conviction 
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and  delivery  over  to  the  secular  power,  and  his  subsequent  execution,  by  being 
burnt  alive  in  pursuance  of  the  king’s  writ,  dated  March  9,  1611.  Another 
event,  which  has,  perhaps,  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  it  deserved, 
was  the  death  of  Robert,  Lord  Brooke,  a Parliamentary  officer,  during  the  civil 
war,  who  having  laid  siege  to  the  Close  of  Lichfield,  garrisoned  by  the  Royalists, 
was  killed  by  a musket-ball  fired  from  the  battlements  of  the  cathedral  tower 
What  rendered  this  accident  remarkable  was  the  report  that  Lord  Brooke,  on 
advancing  to  the  attack,  when  within  half  a mile  of  the  city,  halted  his  troops 
and  publicly  prayed  for  a blessing  on  his  undertaking,  desiring  that  God  would 
give  him  some  special  token  in  approbation  of  his  design.  The  fatal  occurrence 
that  followed  this  act  of  superstition,  and  its  happening  also  on  the  festival  of 
St.  Chad,  to  whom  the  cathedral  was  dedicated,  inspired  the  Royalists  with  the 
belief  that  an  especial  judgment  had  befallen  the  rebel  chief.  The  city  was 
anciently  under  the  government  of  a guild,  consisting  of  a guild-master  and  four 
wardens,  with  twenty-four  brethren  and  sisters.  Of  this  guild  Henry  VII 
together  with  the  queen  and  his  son  Prince  Arthur,  became  members.  Lichfield 
was  incorporated  by  Edward  VI.  in  1549,  and  his  charter  was  confirmed,  with 
additions,  by  Queen  Mary,  who,  in  1553,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  con 
stituted  this  city  a county  of  itself.  Queen  Elizabeth  ratified  these  charters,  as 
also  did  James  I.;  and  in  1664  Charles  II.  granted  the  charter  under  which  the 
late  corporation  acted,  for  though  it  was  surrendered  to  James  II.  in  1686,  yet 
it  was  subsequently  restored.  The  corporation  is  composed  of  a mayor,  a bailiff, 
six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  counsellors.  Here  are  held  quarter-sessions,  a court 
of  piepowder,  a court  called  Maudlin’s  court,  the  great  portmote  court  of  the 
bailiffs  and  citizens,  a court  of  frankpledge  and  court-baron,  and  a court  annually 
held  by  the  bailiffs  on  Whit-Monday  in  the  guild-hall,  and  adjourned  to  the  open 
air ; this  court  was  anciently  called  the  Court  of  Array  or  View  of  Men  at  Arms ; 
it  is  attended  by  the  city  officers  and  others,  who  were  wont  to  make  processions 
bearing  garlands  of  flowers  and  emblems  of  their  trades,  accompanied  by  morrice- 
dancers  decorated  with  ribbons,  w ho  dance  sarabands,  &c.,  and  the  day  concludes 
w ith  a feast.  This  custom,  the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain,  is  said  to  have 
existed  long  before  the  grant  of  charters  of  incorporation,  though  now  under  the 
direction  of  the  bailiffs.  Lichfield  first  sent  members  to  Parliament  in  the  33rd 
of  Edward  I.,  and  also  occasionally  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III. 
after  which  elections  wrere  discontinued  till  1552,  w hen  the  franchise  was  restored 
by  Edward  VI.,  and  has  been  since  regularly  exercised.  The  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  the  cathedral  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  only  five  priests  till 
the  time  of  Bishop  Clinton,  w ho  is  stated  to  have  first  instituted  a college  of 
canons  or  prebendaries  at  Lichfield.  The  diocese  comprehends  557  parishes,  of 
which  250  are  impropriate.  It  contains  the  entire  county  of  Stafford,  except  the 
parishes  of  Brome  and  Clent,  which  are  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  the  county 
of  Derby,  the  greater  part  of  Warwickshire,  and  nearly  one  half  of  the  county  of 
Salop.  The  cathedral  church  is  an  elegant  structure,  chiefly  in  the  decorated 
gothic  style  of  architecture.  It  was  originally  erected,  as  we  have  stated,  by 
Bishop  Clinton,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Chad;  Walter  de  Langton,  who  became  bishop  in  1296, 
built  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  now  taken  into  the  choir,  raised  a splendid  monu 
ment  to  St.  Chad,  and  erected  the  cloisters ; and  under  Bishop  Hey  worth,  whose 
prelacy  commenced  in  1419,  the  cathedral  was  brought  to  perfection.  At  the 
Reformation  this  structure  was  despoiled  of  many  of  its  ornaments,  and  the 
shrine  of  the  patron  saint  was  removed;  but  during  the  sieges  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  and  especially  when  the  Close  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentary 
soldiers,  the  most  scandalous  injury  and  waste  w'ere  committed.  The  roof  wras 
stripped  of  its  lead  covering,  the  monuments  and  ornamental  sculpture  were 
defaced  or  demolished ; and  the  beautiful  painted  windows  wrere  broken  in  pieces. 
After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Dr.  Hacket,  being  appointed  to  this  see 
zealously  exerted  himself  to  restore  this  noble  edifice  from  its  dilapidated  state 
which  he  in  a great  measure  effected.  In  1788  the  building  wras  again  thoroughly 
repaired,  under  the  direction  of  James  Wyatt,  at  the  expense  of  more  than  £5,950, 
chiefly  raised  by  subscription.  The  cathedral,  which  stands  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  city,  on  the  border  of  a beautiful  piece  of  water,  consists  of  a nave, 
choir,  lady  chapel,  and  transept,  with  a tower  and  spire  rising  from  the  intersec- 
tion, and  others  at  the  angles  of  the  west  front.  The  entire  length  of  this  noble 
structure  is  411  feet,  that  of  the  choir  110  feet,  the  lady  chapel  55  feet,  the  cen- 
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tral  tower,  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  is  258  feet  in  height ; and  that  of  each  of  the 
western  towers  183  feet.  The  more  prominent  parts  of  the  building  are  richly 
and  often  tastefully  adorned  with  sculpture,  the  west  front  exhibiting  a multitude 
of  figures  representing  subjects  from  sacred  history,  and  on  the  roof  is  a statue 
of  Charles  II.,  erected  by  Bishop  Racket.  The  north  portal  is  also  highly  orna- 
mented. In  the  interior  the  beautiful  groined  roof  of  the  nave  may  be  mentioned 
as  almost  the  only  part  of  the  building  which  escaped  injury  from  the  indiscri- 
minating  violence  of  the  soldiery  in  the  civil  war.  There  are  many  handsome 
monuments  of  modern  erection,  one  of  which,  displaying  two  sleeping  children 
in  a recumbent  posture,  the  work  of  Chantrey,  has  been  generally  and  deservedly 
admired,  both  for  the  classic  elegance  of  the  design  and  the  taste  and  beauty  of 
the  execution.  The  monuments  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  Miss  Seward, 
and  those  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick,  the  former  a native  of  this  town,  also 
merit  attention.  In  1850  a beautiful  monument  by  Hollins  was  erected  in  the 
southern  transept  to  the  memory  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  80th  regiment 
of  foot,  or  Staffordshire  volunteers,  who  fell  in  the  Sutlej  campaign.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1856  workmen  were  actively  employed  in  making  altera- 
tions, or,  more  properly  speaking,  restorations  in  this  beautiful  cathedral,  in 
order  to  render  more  apparent  some  of  the  many  fine  effects  resulting  from  the 
architectural  skill  displayed  in  the  building  when  in  its  original  condition.  The 
principal  alteration  effected  is  the  removal  of  eight  walls  that  filled  up  eight 
arches,  four  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  at  the  end  nearest  the  communion  table. 
The  chancel,  in  consequence,  is  much  lighter,  a view  of  the  aisles  to  the  chancel, 
with  the  monuments  they  contain,  is  also  obtained,  and  the  admirable  propor- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  structure  are  brought  more  fully  under  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  A large  window  that  surmounted  the  screen,  separating  the  nave 
from  the  chancel,  has  also  been  removed,  with  the  organ,  which  likewise  was 
placed  over  the  screen,  and  intercepted  the  view  of  the  beautiful  roof  from  end 
to  end.  The  walls  filling  up  the  arches  were  built  about  fifty  years  ago,  when 
extensive  repairs  and  alterations  were  made,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt; 
the  purpose  for  which  the  walls  were  built  was  to  render  that  portion  of  the 
cathedral  in  which  divine  service  was  celebrated  as  warm  as  circumstances  would 
permit ; but  this  object  is  now  effected  by  the  introduction  of  warm  air  from  hot 
water  pipes  that  are  laid  down.  Some  of  the  workmen  employed  discovered,  at 
the  depth  of  only  a few  inches  beneath  the  pavement,  a stone  coffin,  containing 
a skeleton,  the  legs  of  which  w ere  covered  by  a pair  of  old-fashioned  boots ; 
there  was  no  remnant  of  any  other  article  of  apparel,  and  the  boots,  except  the 
soles,  w ere  much  decayed.  The  coffin  was  found  almost  exactly  under  the 
centre  of  the  western  arch,  which  supports  the  principal  tower  and  great  spire, 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  skeleton  is  that  of  some  one  of  the  Cavaliers  or 
Republicans,  by  whom  the  cathedral  w as  defended  when  besieged  during  the 
civil  war  by  Lord  Brooke  or  Prince  Rupert.  The  coffin  is  quite  plain,  and 
appears  to  be  one  of  very  ancient  date.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the 
bones  and  boots  have  been  rather  recently  placed  in  their  present  receptacle,  as 
the  coffin  must  have  been  discovered  when  the  stone  pavement  was  put  down  in 
the  place  of  quarries,  at  the  time  of  the  reparations  already  mentioned.  It  is 
believed  that  the  bones,  &c.,  wrere  then  found  in  some  adjoining  grave,  and 
deposited  in  the  spot  where  they  have  nowr  been  discovered,  as  it  seems  impossi- 
ble otherwise  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  every  vestige  of  covering, 
except  the  boots.  The  cavity  of  the  coffin  was  exactly  six  feet  in  length.  Frag- 
ments of  several  other  stone  coffins  have  been  found  among  the  rubble  upon 
which  the  pavement  is  laid.  The  remains  discovered  were  carefully  left  in  their 
original  situation.  Near  the  cathedral  are  the  bishop’s  palace,  a house  for  the 
residence  of  the  dean,  and  others  for  the  prebendaries,  &c.  The  Close,  in  which 
these  buildings  are  situated,  is  not  reckoned  a part  of  the  city,  forming  a distinct 
liberty  or  precinct,  within  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  canons,  who 
are  the  sole  justices  of  the  peace  for  this  precinct.  The  members  of  the  cathe- 
dral are  a dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  and  treasurer,  four  canons  (residentiary), 
thirty  prebends,  five  priest  vicars,  six  lay  or  choral  vicars,  a sacrist,  a divinity 
lecturer,  a sub-sacrist,  an  organist,  eight  choristers,  and  two  vergers.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Close  flow  s the  Minster-pool,  and  adds  much  to  the  picturesque 
charm  of  the  old  cathedral.  The  church  of  St.  Chad,  the  mother  church  of  the 
city,  is  at  StowT,  a little  to  the  east,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian structure  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
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of  St.  Chad  having  had  his  cell  or  hermitage  here.  St.  Chad’s-well  has  a fine 
spring  of  water,  and  a small  temple  is  erected  over  it  in  a very  picturesque 
situation.  St.  Mary’s  church,  in  the  market-place,  was  erected  in  1721.  The 
interior  is  handsome,  and  includes  some  fine  monuments  of  the  Dyott  family 
St.  Michael’s  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the  aisles  were  rebuilt 
in  1844,  and  other  repairs  made.  Michael  Johnson,  the  father  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
was  here  buried.  A new  church,  called  Christ  district  church,  was  opened  in 
1848.  St.  John’s  chapel,  standing  close  to  the  hospital,  is  a singular  structure 
with  curiously  constructed  windows  and  a fine  open  roof.  Among  the  public 
buildings  which  have  grown  up  of  late  in  the  ancient  city,  the  corn-exchange 
market-hall,  and  savings-bank  may  be  considered  the  most  important.  Tin 
market  of  Lichfield  was  originally  granted  by  King  Stephen  in  1161  ; and  in  a 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  is  an  old  sketch  of  the  market-place,  with  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  ancient  cross  built  by  Dean  Deuton  : — “ It  was  composed  with 
eight  arches,  supported  with  eight  pillars,  of  eight  squares.  About  five  foote,  on 
the  two  sides  of  this  cross,  towards  the  east  and  west,  was  annexed  two  crucifixes, 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length,  very  artificially  cast  in  brass;  on  the 
top  of  the  carved  railes  and  banisters,  being  bound  through  with  iron  rods,  w as 
placed  eight  of  our  Saviour’s  Apostles,  about  four  foote  in  height,  each  carrying 
the  emblem  of  their  death,  curiously  cai-ved  to  the  life,  in  their  several  habets; 
and  belowr  them  was  cut  in  the  stone  the  founder’s  coat  of  armes,  (viz.,  back- 
girded  saints),  which  piece  of  work  cost  the  said  Deane  an  clx  pounds;  which 
they  utterly  destroyed,  because  a cross.”  In  1652  a small  market-house  of  brick 
was  substituted,  which  was  taken  down  in  1785,  and  a stone  building  erected  by 
subscription.  This  edifice  was  hemmed  in  by  small  houses  unhealthy  to  the 
locality  ; and  which,  being  pulled  down  about  sixteen  years  ago,  left  the  market 
house  an  unsightly  ruin  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  In  1848  John  P.  Dyott, 
esq.,  formed  the  project  of  a corn-exchange  and  market-hall,  and  by  his  energy 
and  the  co-operation  of  a company  of  gentlemen,  the  present  building  was  com- 
menced and  finished ; the  Earl  of  Lichfield  and  Viscount  Anson  cordially  sup 
porting  it.  The  design  is  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Son,  of  Lichfield ; the  building 
is  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  consists  of  an  arcade  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  principal  front,  which  leads  into  a spacious  covered  market.  The  upper 
room  is  the  corn-exchange,  approached  by  a broad  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  is 
sixty-three  feet  in  length  and  thirty-four  feet  wide.  It  is  calculated  to  contain 
from  600  to  800  persons.  One  portion  of  the  room  is  built  as  an  octagon,  with 
a chased  open  roof,  the  timbers  of  which  are  stained  a rich  brown,  and  the  ceiling 
between  the  joists  a light  rose  tint,  adding  much  to  the  general  effect.  A dado  of 
American  deal,  highly  varnished,  runs  round  the  room,  the  grain  of  the  wood 
being  unusually  handsome.  The  room  is  lighted  with  gas,  by  means  of  three 
magnificent  gilt  chandeliers.  There  is  also  an  elegant  and  convenient  ante-room, 
thereby  adding  to  the  completeness  of  the  building.  The  whole  was  finished  in 
1850.  A house  on  the  west  side  of  the  market-place  is  distinguished  as  the 
birthplace  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  a statue  of  the  great  lexicographer  and  moralist 
now  adorns  the  same  street.  It  is  nineteen  feet  high,  the  figure  is  in  a sitting 
position,  and  on  the  pedestal  are  three  bas-reliefs  of  periods  of  the  doctor’s  life. 
The  spot  where  Lord  Brooke  fell  during  the  siege  of  the  cathedral  is  indicated 
by  a pavement  of  white  pebbles  and  an  inscription  recording  the  event.  The 
free  grammar-school  of  Lichfield,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  has,  at  different 
periods,  numbered  among  its  scholars  Elias  Ashmole,  Wollaston,  Addison,  Gar- 
rick, and  Johnson.  There  are  also  an  English  charity-school  and  several 
National  schools.  In  Bacon-street  is  an  hospital  or  almshouse,  founded  bv 
Bishop  Heyworth ; there  is  also  an  hospital  for  a master  and  poor  brethren, 
dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist ; and,  besides  other  almshouses,  a charitable  insti- 
tution subsists  here  for  aged  widows  or  unmarried  daughters  of  clergymen, 
founded  and  liberally  endowed  by  Andrew^  Newton.  The  city  is  irregularly  built, 
and  some  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  but  they  are  all  well  paved  and  lighted ; there 
are  many  handsome  houses,  and  the  inhabitants  are  abundantly  supplied  w ith 
water : the  general  aspect  of  the  place  displays  convenience  and  respectability, 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  some  pleasant  gardens  and  agreeable  walks,  affording  a 
diversity  of  prospects  on  every  side.  A theatre  was  erected  in  Boar-street  in 
1790.  The  trade  is  chiefly  of  a local  description,  arising  from  the  agricultural 
and  other  produce  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Lichfield  w as  the  birthplace  of 
Ashmole,  the  antiquary  and  founder  of  the  Ashmolean-museum  at  Oxford,  who 
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Kineton  3} 
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Distance  from 
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Lidlington  .. 
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Lightcliffe  .. 
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Alnwick  12 

Alnwick  13} 
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Flaxton  1 
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Buckingham  5} 
Yeovil 6 

Leamington...  H 
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1}  Habrough 4| 


Luton 21  Dunstable 4} 
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N.  Kent 
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L.  & N.  W 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W 

Shropshire  Union. 

Gt.  Northern 
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L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 
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L.  & N.  W 
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1968 
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55} 
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39 
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201| 

1 2400 

104 
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144} 
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1920 
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324 5 
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325} 
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6140 

3987 

37} 
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201} 

1530 
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• 65} 

2223 
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66} 
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147 

1807 
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99} 
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107} 

1160 

62 

162} 

166 
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167} 

... 

52 
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forest. 


died  in  1692;  Dr.  Thomas  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  his  celebrated  con- 
temporary Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  besides  other  persons  of  literary  eminence.  The 
guildhall  and  city  gaol  have  been  lately  rebuilt.  The  railway -station  is  a hand- 
some red  brick  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  the  station  of  the  Trent 
Valley  line  is  in  the  same  style  with  tessellated  pavement.  Borrowcop-hill  is  a 
lofty  eminence,  with  some  extensive  views,  the  counties  of  Derby,  Warwick, 
Leicester,  Shropshire,  and  Stafford  being  distinctly  visible  from  its  templed 
summit.  The  races  are  held  in  September,  on  a space  of  ground  at  Whittington- 
heath.  At  Greenhill,  on  Whit-Monday,  is  held  the  annual  fete  of  the  “ Bower.” 
Lichfield  has  given  the  title  of  earl  to  several  families,  but  the  title  was  extinct 
for  many  years,  till  revived  in  the  year  1832  in  the  person  of  Viscount  Anson, 
of  Shugborough;  who  owns  a great  portion  of  the  property  in  Lichfield. 

Inns,  George,  Swan.— Market,  Yr\.~  Fairs,  Ash-Wed.  and  two  following  days,  old  May-day,  1st 
Wed.  in  Jan.,  1st  Mon.  in  July  and  Nov.;  the  first  two  are  chartered  fairs.— Bankers,  National 
[Provincial;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster. 

j * LIDFORD,  or  Lvdford.  A parish  in  the  hundred  of  Lifton ; the  former 
[including  the  entire  district  called  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor.  Lidford  was  a 
borough  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  in  Doomsday-book  it  is 
stated  that  forty  houses  within  its  walls  had  been  laid  in  ruins  before  the  Con- 
quest; probahlv  this  destruction  happened  in  997,  when  the  town  was  burnt  by 
the  Danes.  The  borough  twice  returned  members  to  Parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  The  manor  of  Lidford  belonged  to  Richard  King  of  the  Romans  and 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  brother  of  Henry  III.,  who  in  1267  obtained  a grant  for  a 
market  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  and  a fair  for  three  days  at  the  festival  of  St. 
Patrick,  which  have  long  been  obsolete;  but  there  is  still  a fair  at  Twobridges, 
on  Dartmoor,  within  the  parish,  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  which  takes  place 
on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  16th  of  August.  Lidford-castle,  in  which  the 
stannary  courts  were  held,  is  now  in  ruins.  It  contained  a prison  for  offenders 
against  the  stannary  law  s,  which,  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1512,  is 
described  as  “ one  of  the  most  heinous,  contageous,  and  detestable  places  in  the 
realm.”  The  extensive  district  of  Dartmoor  contains  about  130,000  acres.  It  is 
a barren  mountainous  tract,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  a number  of  tors  or 
craggy  heights,  some  of  which  are  from  1,500  to  1,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Crokern-tor  is  noted  as  the  place  where  stannary  parliaments  w ere  anciently 
held,  and  on  this  spot,  till  a comparatively  recent  period,  the  commission  wras 

I opened  and  the  jurors  were  sworn,  after  which  the  court  wras  adjourned  to  one 
of  the  stannary  towns.  There  is  a beautiful  fall  of  the  river  Lyd  eighty  feet 
perpendicular  in  this  parish. 

I j LILLESHALL.  The  church  is  an  old  stone  building  in  the  early  English 
[style,  with  a tower  and  very  ancient  font.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is 
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pa 

Middlesex 

London  (P  O)  3} 
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Wilts  & Somerset 
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Norfolk  
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Da 
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....3 
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47} 
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94 
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pa 

Sussex  
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....3 

L.  & S.  W 

45 

2101 

339 

Lincoln}:  

1776738 

407222 

an  altar-tomb  with  two  full-length  figures  in  memory  of  Sir  Richard  and  Ladv  Lilles- 
Catherine  Leveson,  ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Some  extensive  mines  HALL- 
are  worked  in  this  parish  of  ironstone,  limestone,  and  coal.  Lilleshall-house,  the:Soat  of  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  but  now  the  winter  residence  of  the  Marquis  °^l 
Stafford,  is  a beautiful  freestone  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  Near  it,  in  u 
a retired  spot,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  abbey,  scattered  over  a large  space,  but 
still  exhibiting  numerous  vestiges  of  former  grandeur.  The  church  of  St.j 
Matthew,  at  Donington-wood,  has  just  been  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,' 
at  a cost  of  £3,000. 


* L1MEHOUSE.  A parish  between  Wapping  and  Poplar,  now  forming  a parr 
of  the  eastern  suburb  of  London,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  in 
the  Tower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ossulton.  According  to  Stowe,  the  original 
name  of  this  place  was  Limehurst,  and  it  was  so  called  from  the  number  of  lime- 
trees  anciently  growing  here.  It  was  formerly  a hamlet  belonging  to  the  parish] 
of  Stepney,  from  which  it  w as  separated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1730.  The 
church  was  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches  directed  to  be  built  in  London,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century;  it  w'as  commenced  in  1712 
and  completed  in  1724,  but  not  consecrated  till  September  12,  1730.  It  is  a 
massive  structure,  principally  of  Grecian  architecture,  with  a square  tower  at  the 
west  end,  which,  as  well  as  the  church  itself,  designed  by  Nicholas  Hawksmoor, 
lias  been  severely  criticised  by  some  writers  and  greatly  praised  by  others.  The 
interior  of  the  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  Good  Friday, 
March  29,  1850,  but  it  has  since  been  restored  with  greater  splendour.  A charity- 
school,  for  poor  boys  belonging  to  this  parish  and  that  of  Poplar,  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Gloster  Ridley,  lecturer  here  in  1737 ; and  there  is  another  school  for  tin 
gratuitous  instruction  of  children  of  both  sexes,  instituted  in  1779.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  carried  on  here  are  such  as  are  connected  with  maritime 
commerce.  Here  begins  the  Regent’s  canal,  which,  after  several  windings  and 
tunnels  through  the  northern  part  of  London,  joins  the  Paddington  canal.  What 
is  called  the  Pool  terminates  at  Limehouse-reach. 


Church 
destroyed 
bv  lire  iu 
1850. 


f LINCHMERE.  Here  is  a considerable  part  of  Shelbred-priory,  which, 
being  converted  into  a farm-house  soon  after  the  suppression,  escaped  the  fate 
of  many  other  monastic  establishments.  Upon  a square  tablet  in  one  of  the 
rooms  is  the  following  ludicrous  representation  of  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour, 
under  this  inscription  : “ Ecce  virgo  concipiet  et  pariet  filium,  et  vocabitur  nomen 
Jesus.”  Uppermost  stands  a cock  in  the  act  of  crowing;  from  his  beak  is  a label 
with  these  words:  “ Cliristus  natus  est.”  Next  is  a duck,  from  whose  bill  issues 
another  label,  inscribed  : “ Quando  ? quando  ? ” which  is  answered  in  like  manner 
by  a raven:  “In  hac  nocte.”  A cow  bellows : “Ubi?  ubi?”  And,  lastly,  a 
lamb  seems  to  bleat  out,  “ In  Bethlehem.” 


Whimsical 
re presenta- 
tion. 


X LINCOLN.  A maritime  county,  the  largest  in  England,  except  Yorkshire. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  which  separates  it  Boundaries 
from  Yorkshire  ; on  the  east  by  the  German  ocean,  on  the  south  by  Cambridge-  history!^ 
shire  and  Northamptonshire,  and  on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Rutland,  Leices- 
ter, Nottingham,  and  York.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
of  whom  we  have  any  account,  were  the  Coritani  or  Coitanni,  a tribe  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  on  whose  subjugation  by  the  Romans,  several  military  stations 
were  fixed  here;  and  in  the  ultimate  division  of  the  island,  under  the  Roman 
government,  Lincolnshire  was  included  iu  the  province  called  Flavia  Caesariensis. 
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Three  British  or  Roman  roads  traversed  the  county ; these  were  the  Fosswav, 
the  Ermin-street,  and  the  Upper  Saltway;  and  within  its  limits  were  the  Roman 
stations  called  Lindum  (Lincoln),  Causennis  (Ancaster),  Vernometum,  Crocco- 
lana,  Ad  Abum,  Margidunum,  and  Ad  Pontem,  the  sites  of  which  are  somewhat 
uncertain.  Lincolnshire  is  divided  into  three  districts,  differing  in  size,  as  well 
as  in  their  natural  features  and  products.  The  part  or  district  of  Lindsey  is  by 
far  the  most  extensive,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  county  north  of  the 
Fossdike  and  the  river  Witham  ; and  the  highest  ground  is  here  situated,  but 
the  eminences  are  so  inconsiderable  that  there  is  scarcely  one  w hich  deserves  the 
name  of  a hill.  Tow'ards  the  north-east  is  a large  tract  of  heathy  land,  called  the 
Wolds,  extending  from  Barton-on-th e-Humber  to  Spilsby,  consisting  principally 
of  sandy  loam  and  flint;  and  on  the  western  side  the  substratum  is  a sandy 
rock.  Throughout  this  tract  are  bred  large  flocks  of  sheep,  of  a kind  distin- 
guished for  their  long,  thick  wool,  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
stuffs  and  coarse  woollens.  Here,  also,  were  formerly  kept  a great  number  of 
rabbits,  their  skins  and  fur  being  valuable  articles  of  commerce;  but  the  rabbit- 
warrens,  in  many  places,  have  been  destroyed  of  late  years  and  the  ground 
broken  up  for  tillage.  The  north-western  part  of  Lindsey  includes  the  river 
island  of  Axholme,  formed  by  branches  of  the  Trent,  the  Dun,  and  the  Idle,  a 
low  fertile  tract,  in  w hich  flax  is  much  cultivated,  as  also  hemp,  rape,  and  turnip- 
seed.  The  rivers  here  are  the  Trent,  which  crosses  a corner  of  the  county;  and 
the  Ancholme,  a small  stream,  noted  for  producing  fine  eels,  which  falls  into  the 
Humber.  The  district  of  Kesteven  contains  the  western  part  of  the  county,  from 
near  the  centre  to  the  southern  extremity.  Its  soil  exhibits  considerable  diver- 
sity ; but  though  some  tracts  of  heath  occur,  it  is  on  the  whole  a fruitful  country ; 
the  heaths,  particularly  those  of  Ancaster  and  Lincoln,  having  been  enclosed 
and  cultivated.  A long  ridge  of  high  ground  forms  an  abrupt  boundary  of  this 
district  to  the  w est,  beginning  near  Grantham,  and  continuing  with  but  little 
interruption  to  the  north  of  Lincoln.  The  principal  river  of  Kesteven  is  the 
Witham,  which  rises  near  Grantham,  and  flowing  north-east  to  Lincoln,  makes  a 
semicircular  sweep,  and  taking  its  course  south-eastw  ard,  falls  into  the  German 
ocean  below'  Boston.  It  is  in  the  former  part  of  its  channel  a shallow'  stream, 
but  becomes  navigable  at  Lincoln,  where  it  communicates  with  the  Fossdike.  The 
j;ick  or  pike  is  a fish  said  to  be  very  abundant  in  this  river.  The  fens,  for  which 
Lincolnshire  is  noted,  are  partly  in  the  district  of  Kesteven,  but  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  them  belongs  to  the  district  of  Holland,  so  called  from  its  characte- 
ristic feature,  being  hollow  or  low  land,  like  the  province  of  the  Dutch  Nether- 
lands bearing  a similar  appellation.  Holland  consists  of  two  divisions,  Upper 
and  Lower,  both  composed  of  fens  and  marshes,  many  of  which  have  been 
reclaimed  and  converted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  by  the  construction  of 
numerous  drains  and  canals,  together  with  raised  causeways.  The  Low'er  or 
southern  division  is  the  most  watery,  and  is  only  protected  from  the  devastating 
effects  of  inundations  by  immense  embankments  on  the  sea  coasts  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  rivers.  Where  the  operations  of  draining  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  the  air,  though  damp,  is  not  unwholesome,  and  hence  intermittent  fevers, 
rheumatism,  and  other  diseases  of  marshy  countries,  have  become  comparatively 
unusual.  Human  industry  has  here  introduced  comfort  and  opulence,  by  form- 
ing excellent  pasture  land  out  of  swamps  and  bogs,  and  even  rendered  them 
capable  of  producing  abundant  crops  of  corn.  The  fens,  too,  even  where  they 
are  left  in  their  native  state,  are  not  destitute  of  objects  of  utility,  and  they  also 
present  many  subjects  interesting  to  the  naturalist.  The  reeds,  which  grow 
abundantly  in  the  w atery  marshes,  are  annually  collected  in  large  quantities,  for 
thatching  and  other  purposes.  Since  1770,  when  Arthur  Young  made  his  first 
agricultural  tour  through  the  county,  vast  improvements  have  been  made.  The 
introduction  of  the  steam  engine  has  dried  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  and 
substituted  heavy  crops  of  cole  or  rape,  and  corn,  for  uncertain  catches  of  pike, 
eels,  and  wild  duck.  The  hissing  of  the  steam-engine  has  driven  away  the 
“bittern  booming  in  the  marsh,”  and  substituted  the  partridge  and  corn-crake. 
On  the  Wolds,  a back-bone  of  sloping  hills  of  light  land  that  run  through  the 
county  from  north  to  south,  a transformation  of  barren  places  into  thriving  farms 
has  been  effected  by  “ turnips  grown  with  bones,  fed  off  with  sheep;  ” the  far- 
mers finding  courage  to  spend  the  money  needful  for  reclamation  under  the 
shelter  of  a tenant-right  custom,  established  by  the  great  landlords  of  the  county, 
with  the  house  of  Yarborough  at  their  head.  To  drain  the  low  lands,  artificial 
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outfalls  have  been  constructed  upwards  of  400  miles  in  extent,  at  a cost  of  little 
less  than  one  million  and  a half  sterling.  At  the  Pode-hole-drain,  near  Spalding, 
in  September  and  October,  1848,  two  engines  of  80  and  60  horse-power  consumed 
500  tons  of  coal  in  pumping  from  25,000  acres  of  land.  On  most  of  the  farms 
the  best  modern  implements  are  in  use,  and  Lincolnshire  now  takes  a high  agri- 
cultural position.  The  artificial  cuts  or  drains  are  very  numerous ; they  are 
called  by  the  several  names  of  cuts,  drains,  learns,  droves,  becks,  eans,  and  dykes. 
The  chief  among  them,  in  this  county,  are  the  Car  Dyke,  the  South  Forty-Foot, 
the  North  Forty-Foot,  the  East  Fen  Drain,  the  West  Fen  Drain,  the  Old  and 
New  Hammond  Becks,  and  the  Shire  Drain.  Of  navigable  canals,  besides  the 
Ancholme,  the  Louth,  Horncastle,  Sleaford,  Bourn,  and  other  navigations,  there 
are  only  two,  viz.,  the  Foss  Dyke  and  the  Stainforth  and  Keadby  canal.  The 
grazing  land  in  this  county  cannot  be  surpassed  in  its  capabilities  for  fattening 
cattle;  and  some  of  the  drained  fens  and  warplands  along  the  rivers  possess  a 
high  degree  of  fertility  when  cultivated.  The  lands  w hich  have  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  by  banking  and  draining  are  mostly  laid  in  large  farms,  w hich 
require  a considerable  capital.  In  other  parts  of  the  county  there  are  many 
small  properties,  cultivated  bv  the  owners,  and  kept  with  great  neatness.  Fish 
is  much  used  as  a manure.  Ground  bones  are  used  very  abundantly  on  the  light 
sands.  The  grass-lands  of  Lincolnshire  are  some  of  the  best  feeding  lands  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  of  the  finest  pastures  are  fed  off  by  horses  which  are  fatted  for 
the  markets.  Several  parts  of  Lincolnshire  have  been  improved  by  warping. 
The  warping  is  effected  by  letting  in  the  water  of  the  rivers,  w hich  have  a muddy 
current,  by  artificial  channels  and  sluices,  and  retaining  it  there  till  low  water. 
The  river  Humber  carries  off,  in  its  course  over  various  soils,  all  the  finer  parti- 
cles which  are  too  light  to  be  immediately  deposited.  These  consist  of  every 
kind  of  earth  and  portions  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  are  in  such  quan- 
tity that  a layer  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  is  often  deposited  between  one 
tide  and  the  next.  Thus  in  a very  short  time  a newr  soil  is  formed  of  any  depth 
that  may  be  desired,  provided  the  land  lies  belowr  the  level  of  the  river  at  high 
tides.  Besides  creating  a soil,  the  warping  fills  up  all  inequalities,  and  a per- 
fectly level  surface  is  produced.  The  soil  thus  produced  is  of  extreme  fertility. 
Lincolnshire  oxen  are  proverbially  remarkable  for  their  immense  bulk ; the 
sheep  have  been  already  noticed;  and  the  horses  bred  here  have  long  been  held 
in  high  repute,  both  for  the  saddle  and  for  harness,  while  those  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  are  especially  valuable  as  draught  horses.  The  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  Lincolnshire  are  of  but  little  importance  in  commerce,  the  only  arti- 
cles deserving  of  notice  being  a kind  of  variegated  marble,  the  ore  called  the 
sulphuret  of  iron,  and  the  subphosphate  of  the  same  metal.  This  is  not  con- 
sidered as  a manufacturing  county,  but,  in  some  tow  ns,  canvas  and  sail-cloth  are 
made  in  considerable  quantities.  Lincolnshire  is  celebrated  for  the  number  of 
its  handsome  churches  erected  during  the  middle  ages,  several  of  which  are 
highly  ornamented ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  most  splendid  of  them  are 
found  in  low,  fenny  situations,  still  difficult  of  access,  and  doubtless  much  more 
so  at  the  periods  when  they  were  founded.  Some  of  these  churches,  however,  as 
those  of  Boston,  Louth,  and  Spalding,  are  crowned  with  lofty  towers  or  spires, 
and  one  object  of  their  erection  probably  w as  that  of  furnishing  landmarks  for 
travellers.  Lincolnshire  has  the  Great  Northern  railway  passing  through  on  the 
west,  and  radiating  lines  through  the  county.  The  drainage  of  the  fens  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  and  very  little  is  now  left  in  a wild  state. 
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* LINCOLN.  An  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives 
name.  It  occupies  the  summit  and  sides  of  a hill,  at  the  base  of  which  flows 
the  river  Witham,  in  three  channels,  crossed  by  several  bridges ; and  from  the 
level  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  its  buildings,  and  especially  the  cathe- 
dral church,  are  advantageously  seen  in  several  directions  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance. Here,  no  doubt,  w as  situated  one  of  the  towns  or  hill-forts  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Britons.  The  vestiges  of  Roman  residences  stated  to  have  been  discovered  here  origin. 
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at  different  periods,  some  of  which  are  yet  remaining,  are  evidences  of  the  ancient 
extent  and  importance  of  the  colonial  settlement.  On  the  north  side  of  the  city 
is  an  arched  passage,  called  the  Newport-gate,  from  the  adjoining  suburb  of 
Newport,  to  which  it  leads;  and  the  wall  in  which  this  archway  is  formed  is 
described  in  a paper  in  the  “ Arcliseologia  ” as  one  of  the  most  interesting  speci- 
mens of  Roman  masonry  remaining  in  this  county.  The  first  building  was  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  the  oldest  part  whereof  inhabited  in  the  Britons’  time  was 
the  north-east  part  of  the  hill,  directly  without  Newport-gate;  the  ditches  yet 
remain,  and  great  tokens  of  the  old  town  walls,  with  stones  taken  out  of  the 
ditches  for  it.  The  whole  of  the  top  of  Lincoln  is  a quarry  ground.  The  first 
Roman  city  extended  from  the  browr  of  the  hill  on  the  south,  to  Newport-gate 
on  the  north,  which  was  near  the  centre  of  the  northern  wall ; and  from  the  west 
wall  of  the  castle  to  a line  passed  from  the  Vicar’s  Court  to  a point  in  a close 
behind  a house  in  Eastgate.  At  that  time  the  valley  between  the  two  hills  was 
a lake  and  morass  ; they  cut  the  canal  now  called  the  Fossdyke,  which  drained 
the  land  and  opened  a communication  with  the  Trent,  and  allowed  them  to 
extend  their  city  southward  to  the  water.  The  east  wall  of  this  second  city 
passed  from  the  Vicar’s  Court  to  a tower  which  stood  where  now  stands  the 
Green  Dragon  inn,  by  the  water-side;  a considerable  piece  of  the  wall  remained 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  Broadgate  forty  years  ago.  The  western  wall  passed 
from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  castle  wall  along  Besom-park,  to  Lucy-tower, 
on  the  edge  of  Brayford  ; which,  though  removed,  its  situation  has  it  still  marked 
by  some  stones  in  the  wall  of  a building  adjacent.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  the  town  contained  970  mansions ; and  it  is  stated,  though  on  uncer- 
tain authority,  that  it  comprised  fifty-two  parishes.  In  1068  William  the  Con- 
queror erected  or  built  the  castle  ; and  in  the  reign  of  that  prince  Lincoln  became 
the  seat  of  a bishop,  the  see  being  removed  hither  from  Dorchester,  in  Oxford- 
shire. During  the  contest  for  the  crown  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress 
Matilda,  this  place  became  the  scene  of  renewed  hostilities;  for  the  castle, 
having  been  garrisoned  by  the  partisans  of  Matilda,  the  king  advanced  and  laid 
■siege  to  it,  on  which  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  hastened  hither  with  an  army  to  the 
relief  of  his  friends,  and  an  obstinately  contested  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  Stephen  was  defeated  and  made  a prisoner.  Henry  II.,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  subsequently  to  his  coronation  at  Westminster,  was  a second 
time  solemnly  crowned,  together  with  his  queen,  according  to  Iloveden,  at  Wike- 
ford,  without  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  the  ceremony  having  taken  place 
at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Wigford,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  cathedral 
being  at  that  time  under  repair.  Several  parliaments  were  held  at  Lincoln  in 
the  reigns  of  Edw'ard  I.  and  his  two  immediate  successors,  and  the  renowned 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Edwrard  III.,  built  for  his  own  resi- 
dence a palace  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  at  Gowts, 
being  at  the  same  time  governor  of  the  castle.  The  town  w'as  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire  and  earthquake  in  1110  and  1185.  This  city  was  governed  by  a portreeve 
till  1314,  when  a charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  Edward  II.,  under 
which  the  chief  officer  had  the  title  of  mayor;  and  Edward  IV.,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  constituted  the  city,  with  the  adjacent  villages  of  Branston,  Wad- 
dington,  Bracebridge,  and  Canwick,  a distinct  county  or  separate  liberty.  Charles 
L,  in  1629,  granted  a new  charter,  vesting  the  municipal  government  in  a mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  two  sheriffs,  twenty-eight  common-councilmen,  and  four  cham- 
berlains, with  a recorder,  a deputy  recorder,  a steward  of  the  courts  of  the 
borough,  a town  clerk,  four  coroners,  and  other  officers.  During  the  great  civic 
war  the  Royalists  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  but  it  was  stormed  by  the 
Parliamentary  army  May  5,  1644.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  places  to  which 
writs  were  directed  for  the  return  of  members  to  the  Parliament,  summoned  by 
the  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  49th  of  Henry  III.;  and  representa- 
tives have  been  regularly  sent  from  this  city  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
'fhe  diocese  of  Lincoln,  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  see  from  Dorchester, 
acquired  a vast  accession  of  territorial  jurisdiction  and  wealth ; and  though 
Henry  II.  dismembered  it  by  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  of  Ely,  and  Henry 
VIII.,  by  founding  those  of  Peterborough  and  Oxford,  it  is  still  considered  as 
the  largest  in  England.  The  revenues  also  were  much  reduced  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth.  Remigius,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  and 
who  transferred  the  see  hither,  commenced  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  church, 
the  episcopal  palace,  and  houses  for  the  dignitaries  and  officers  of  the  diocese ; 
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nnd  on  his  death  in  1092  they  were  completed  by  the  succeeding  prelate,  Robert 
Bloet,  who  increased  the  number  of  prebends  from  twenty-one  to  forty-two.  The 
ecclesiastical  officers  at  present,  besides  the  bishop,  are  a dean,  precentor,  a 
chancellor,  a sub-dean,  six  archdeacons,  fifty-two  prebendaries,  four  priest- 
vicars,  eight  lay-vicars  or  singing-men,  an  organist,  seven  poor  clerks,  eight 
choristers,  &c.  Fifty-eight  bishops  have  occupied  this  see  since  its  establish- 
ment at  Lincoln ; and  among  the  number  were  Robert  Grosseteste,  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  Dr.  Thomas  Tenison,  and  Dr. 
Edmund  Gibson.  The  cathedral  first  erected  having  been  partly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1124,  it  was  repaired  by  Alexander,  the  third  bishop,  who  vaulted  the 
aisles  with  stone,  but  the  great  tower  falling  some  time  after,  Bishop  Hugh,  of 
Burgundy,  who  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1186,  found  it  necessary  to  undertake 
the  re-erection  of  a great  part  of  the  edifice.  He,  however,  built  only  the  eastern 
part,  from  the  great  transept  to  the  end  of  the  choir,  together  with  the  chapter- 
house;  and  the  nave  and  transept  were  erected  by  Bishops  Hugh  de  Wells  and 
Grosseteste.  Henry  de  Lexington,  the  next  prelate,  enlarged  the  church  towards 
the  east,  extending  the  choir;  and  this  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  whole  structure.  Many  additions  were  afterwards  made  till  about  the 
year  1400,  when  the  building  seems  to  have  attained  its  completion  ; and  the 
subsequent  introduction  of  chapels,  oratories,  and  other  ornamental  structures, 
may  be  regarded  as  so  many  superfluous  additions.  The  splendour  and  value  ol 
the  decorations  of  this  church  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  Henry  VIII., 
in  1540,  took  away  2,621  ounces  of  gold,  and  4,285  ounces  of  silver,  besides 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  of  great  value.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
it  was  stripped  of  its  remaining  treasures,  and  its  tombs,  statues,  shrines,  and 
altars  were  destroyed.  It  suffered  again  in  1645,  when,  it  is  said,  the  Parlia- 
mentary soldiers  made  it  a stable  for  their  horses.  This  edifice  consists  of  a 
nave,  with  its  aisles,  a transept  at  the  west  end,  formerly  crowned  with  angular 
towers  and  wooden  spires,  the  latter  of  which  were  taken  down  in  1808,  and  two 
other  transepts,  one  near  the  centre,  and  the  other  towards  the  eastern  end ; 
also  a choir  and  chancel,  with  their  aisles,  and  a large  central  tower.  The  west 
front,  the  two  circular  windows,  the  choir  and  screen,  and  the  lodge  chapel  are 
peculiarly  beautiful  and  interesting.  Within  are  numerous  monuments;  among 
others  those  of  Catherine  Swinford,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt;  of  Joan,  Countess 
of  Westmoreland,  their  daughter;  and  of  several  bishops  and  deans  of  the  cathe- 
dral ; but  many  monuments  which  formerly  existed  have  been  removed  or  totally 
destroyed.  In  1856  some  necessary  restorations  took  place,  new  painted  windows 
replacing  the  old  white  glass.  Bishop  Longden’s  chapel  has  been  completely 
renovated,  and  a beautiful  monument  to  the  late  Bishop  Kaye,  with  eight  com- 
memorative illuminated  windows,  have  been  just  added  to  the  noble  edifice. 
Among  the  traditions  connected  with  the  building  may  be  mentioned  two  fine 
rose  windows,  one  of  which,  it  is  said,  was  made  by  a master  workman,  and  the 
other  by  his  apprentice,  out  of  the  pieces  of  stained  glass  the  former  had  thrown 
aside.  These  two  windows  were  uncovered  on  a certain  day,  and  that  of  the 
apprentice’s  construction  was  declared  to  be  the  most  magnificent.  In  a fit  of 
jealousy  and  chagrin  the  master  threw  himself  from  the  gallery  beneath  his 
boasted  chef-d’oeuvre,  and  was  killed  upon  the  spot.  The  blood-stains  upon  the 
floor  are  declared  to  be  indelible,  and  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  admiring  visitor 
by  the  verger  in  attendance.  The  most  striking  part  of  this  edifice  is  the  grand 
western  front,  which  Lord  Burlington  has  characterised  as  an  unrivalled  speci- 
men of  the  magnificence  of  gothic  architecture.  It  was  formerly  ornamented 
with  statues  of  the  kings  of  England,  from  William  I.  to  Edward  III.,  which, 
with  other  decorations,  suffered  from  the  destructive  violence  of  the  fanatics  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Some  variety  of  style  is  exhibited  by 
different  parts  of  this  cathedral,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  distant  periods 
at  which  they  were  erected,  and  from  the  alterations  it  has  undergone  since  itsj 
original  foundation  ; notwithstanding  which,  it  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  regular  as  well  as  the  most  extensive  structures  of  its  kind  in  England. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  upper  transept,  and  connected  with  it,  are  the  cloisters, 
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of  which  three  sides  only  remain  in  their  original  state.  Attached  to  the  cathe- 


Chapter- 


dral,  on  the  north  side,  is  the  chapter-house,  in  form  a decagon,  with  an  elegantly ,Jl?ust;  and 
vaulted  roof,  supported  by  a central  pillar.  Over  the  north  cloister  is  the  library,  1 raiy’ 
containing  some  ancient  manuscripts  and  a curious  collection  of  Roman  and 
other  antiquities,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln.  The  exterior  length  of  the 
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building  is  524  feet,  and  of  the  interior  482;  the  width  of  the  west  front  is  174 
feet.  The  great  transept  is  222  feet  long,  and  66  feet  wide;  the  lesser  transept 
is  170  feet  in  length  and  44  in  width,  including  the  side  chapels;  and  the  church 
is  80  feet  wide.  The  height  of  the  vaulting  of  the  middle  tower  is  125  feet,  and 
that  of  the  nave  80.  The  two  w estern  towers  are  180,  and  the  central  tower  270 
feet  high  ; the  former  are  each  35  feet  broad,  and  the  latter  33.  There  are  two 
peals  of  bells,  one  in  the  great  tower,  and  the  other  in  the  south-west  tower; 
and  in  the  centre  or  rood-tower  hangs  Great  Tom,  now  the  fourth  largest  bell  in 
England.  Tts  predecessor,  which  was  taken  down  and  recast  in  1834,  weighed 
9,894  lbs.,  was  22  feet  in  circumference,  and  a tall  man  could  stand  in  it  upright. 
It  had  been  gauged,  and  would  hold  424  gallons  ale  measure.  It  had  not  been 
sw-ung  for  twenty  years  previously,  on  account  of  it  having  shaken  the  tower, 
but  the  hours  were  struck  upon  it  with  a hammer.  Formerly  the  city  abounded 
with  monasteries  and  stone  walls,  windows,  and  doors  ; are  frequently  met  with, 
belonging  to  the  remains  of  those  buildings,  associated  with  the  humblest  tene- 
ments. Of  the  fifty-two  churches  that  once  existed,  twelve  only  remain,  and  of 
these  St.  Nicholas,  the  most  modern  church,  built  in  1840,  at  the  cost  of  £2,500, 
and  the  Norman  churches  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Mary  le  Wigford  alone  require 
mention.  The  Catholic  chapel,  built  in  1799,  contains  a beautiful  painting,  “ The 
Taking  Down  from  the  Cross,”  which  was  brought  over  by  the  English  nuns 
from  Gravelines,  in  France,  when  they  were  expelled  from  tlieir  convent  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution.  In  Butcherv-lane  is  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  erected  in 
1837,  the  largest  meeting-house  belonging  to  that  body  in  the  county;  and  the 
new  Independent  chapel,  built  in  1840,  at  a cost  of  £4,000,  is  an  elegant  building 
in  the  gothic  style.  On  the  south  side  of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  the  bishop’s 
palace.  The  new  palace  is  at  Riseholme,  a mile  from  the  city.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  new  county-hall,  on  the  west  side  of  the  castle-yard, 
w hich  was  erected  from  a design  by  Smirke,  at  an  expenditure  of  nearly  £40,000, 
the  law  courts  being  here  held;  the  city  gaol  and  sessions  house,  in  the  New- 
road;  the  judge’s  lodgings,  an  elegant  mansion  situated  on  the  Castle-hill;  the 
county-hospital,  on  the  Steep-hill,  erected  in  1769;  the  general  dispensary,  on 
Corn-hill,  erected  1826,  and  other  hospitals  and  asylums  for  similar  beneficent 
purposes.  The  numerous  conduits  supply  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  with 
water,  and  the  upper  parts  are  supplied  by  a company  started  in  1846,  the  w ater 
being  brought  from  Prial-brook,  and  supplied  by  steam  power.  The  corn- 
exchange  is  a handsome  stone-fronted  building,  containing  large  rooms  for  public 
meetings,  &c.  The  markets  have  w ithin  the  last  few  years  been  considerably 
extended  and  improved.  The  cattle-market  was  removed  to  Monk’s-lane  in 
1848.  Across  the  High-street  is  the  Stonebow,  a beautiful  gateway,  consisting 
of  a large  gothic  arch  in  the  centre,  with  a round  tower  on  each  side,  the  whole 
embattled  and  decorated  with  mouldings.  A large  statue  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
holding  a scroll,  occupies  a niche  in  the  east  tow  er,  and  in  another  is  an  effigy  of 
a virgin  trampling  upon  a serpent.  Betw  een  these,  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
two  towers,  are  the  city  arms.  There  is  an  illuminated  clock  now  placed  over 
the  tow  er.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  designated  Lincoln  above-hill,  and 
Lincoln  below-hill,  the  former  constituting  the  chief  residence  of  the  clergy  and 
gentry,  and  the  latter  of  the  merchants  and  tradespeople.  It  comprehends  two 
principal  streets,  extending  longitudinally,  and  several  smaller  ones  in  trans- 
verse or  parallel  directions  with  the  former.  Modern  improvements  have  made 
considerable  alterations  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  place,  which  contains  several 
handsome  buildings  of  recent  erection,  though  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  still 
numerous  and  interesting.  Of  the  castle,  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
principal  portions  now  standing  are  fragments  of  the  old  w all  and  the  gateway  ; 
and  the  area  of  the  ancient  fortress  is  occupied  by  the  countv-hall.  The  castle, 
which  was  improved  and  enlarged  by  John  of  Gaunt,  probably  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  Roman  citadel.  The  keep  w as  not,  as  usual,  encompassed  by  the  castle 
wall,  but  stood  half  within  and  half  without  the  w all,  having  a communication 
with  the  other  buildings  of  the  fortress  by  a covered  way.  In  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  area  was  a small  structure,  strongly  built,  called  Cobb’s-hall,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a dungeon ; and  on  the  western  side  is  a square 
tower,  in  which  is  an  arch,  resembling,  in  its  masonry,  that  of  the  Newport-gate. 
Among  the  ancient  edifices  here  may  also  be  mentioned  one  called  the  Jewr’s- 
house,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a wealthy  Jewess,  who  wras  hanged  for 
coining  in  the  reign  of  Edw  ard  I.  There  are  an  excellent  grammar-school,  a lite- 
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Land, 
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T.inrlfiAlrt* 

Cuckfield  ... 

..31 

Haywd’s  Hth  1$ 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

39| 

5776 

1814 

Fiskerton  ...10$ 

Midland  

135 

10 

W.  It.  York  ... 

Otley  

....4 

Arthington  ...6 

N.  Eastern  

201f 

1499 

135 

Liudley-cum- 

Quarmby  

W.  R.  York ... 

Huddersfield... 2 

Huddersfield. .2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

191 

2210 

3584 

Lindley,  Old  (with 

Stai  nland) 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Huddersfield  4s 

Longwood  ..  2$ 

L.  & N.  W 

193f 

1730 

4173 

JJndriek 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Ripon  

...5 

Wormald  Gn  5$ 

N.  Eastern  

216 

721 

16 

Lindridge  

Worcester  ... 

Tenbury  .... 

..51 

Hartlebury  12$ 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

144 

6252 

1805 

Lindsell 

DJI 

Essex 

Dunmow 

....4 

Stanstead  ...10 

E.  Counties 

45^ 

1959 

378 

Lindsey 

Da 

Suffolk  

Bildeston  .... 

Haclleigh  4$ 

E.  Union  

74* 

1246 

326 

Linford  Great. 

pa 

Bucks 

Newport  Pag.  1$ 

Wolverton  ...3s 

L.  & N.  W 

56 

1787 

486 

Linford  Little 

.pa 

Bucks  

Newnort  Pair,  lx 

Wolverton 3 

L.  & N.  W 

55$ 

550 

57 

Lingards,  or  Lin- 

ga.rths 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Huddersfield  .5 

Slaithwaite  ...1 

L.  & N.  W 

194| 

500 

811 

Lingen  

.pa 

Hereford 

Presteign  .. 

....4 

Leominster  ...11 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1671 

2283 

296 

Lingfieldf 

DJI 

Surrey  

Edenbridge 

...4 

Godstone  4 

S.  Eastern  

31 

9010 

2141 

Lingham  

.to 

Chester 

Bidstoue  .... 

..2^ 

Birkenhead  ...5s 

Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  J n 

198f 

Lingwood 

Da 

Norfolk 

Aele  

,.2f 

Brundall  2$ 

E.  Counties 

121  § 

661 

509 

T.inhop 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Rothbury  .. 

.12* 

Alnwick  17 

N.  Eastern  

329  i 

Linkenholt 

pa 

Hants  

Whitchurch 

9) 

Kintbury  7 

Gt.  Western  

58$ 

1074 

90 

Linkinhornel 

.pa 

Cornwall  

Callington  . 

..8f 

Plymouth  ...17$ 

S.  Devon  

264$ 

7894 

2005 

rary  and  scientific  institution,  assembly-rooms,  race-course,  and  other  appliances 
for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  inhabitants.  Lincoln  was  a commer- 
cial mart  of  great  importance  in  ancient  times.  It  is  probable  that,  previously 
to  the  Norman  conquest,  the  Witham  was  navigable  for  ships  as  a tideway  to 
this  place;  and  that  it  was  so  at  a very  early  period,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Fossdike  canal  was  cleared  by  order  of  Henry  I.  in  1121, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a navigable  communication  between  the  rivers  Trent 
and  Witham,  at  Lincoln,  which  William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  states  to  have  been  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  cities  in 
England,  and  a principal  mart  for  all  goods  brought  by  land  or  water.  The  local 
government  of  Lincoln  is  vested  in  the  corporation,  which  consists  of  a mayor, 
aldermen,  common-couucilmen,  with  sheriffs  and  chamberlains,  &c.  The  city 
sends  two  representatives  to  Parliament.  Among  the  peculiar  privileges  pos- 
sessed by  the  resident  freemen  is  the  right  of  turning  three  heads  of  cattle  each 
upon  the  large  common  on  the  west  of  the  city,  whilst  the  other  householders 
who  are  not  free  are  only  allowed  to  send  one  each.  The  Fossdyke  communicates 
w ith  the  Trent  and  the  Witham,  navigable  for  steamboats  with  the  sea  at  Boston, 
so  that  with  the  railway  every  facility  of  communication  exists.  Breweries, 
malting,  tanning,  iron-foundries,  coach-factories,  and  other  employments  that  are 
common  to  most  large  towns,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent. 


Lincoln. 


The  Foss- 
dyke 

cleared  by 
order  of 

Henry  I. 


Trade. 


Inns,  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Saracen’s  Head,  Spread  Eagle,  Monson’s  Arms,  White  Hart,  Queen. — 
Market,  Fri. — Fairs,  Last  week  in  April,  Mon.,  Tues.,  horses  ; Wed  , cart-horses  ; Thurs.,  sheep  ; 
Fri..  cattle;  July  5,  horses,  pleasure ; Wed.  aft.  Sep.  12,  horses,  cattle;  Oct.  27,  Nov.  28.  sheep, 
cattle.— Bankers,  Smith.  Ellison,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Smith, Payne, and  Smith.  Lincoln  and  Lindsey 
Banking  Company;  draw  ou  Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co.— Newspaper,  Lincolnshire  Times  (liberal), 
Tues. 


* LINDFIELD.  This  large  village  and  parish  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
river  Ouse,  which  is  navigable  for  barges  to  this  plate.  It  consists  of  one  wide 
street,  in  which  are  some  well-built  houses.  The  church  occupies  high  ground 
at  the  north  entrance  of  the  village,  and  is  a fine  structure  of  some  antiquity. 

The  large  British  schools  founded  by  William  Allen,  the  philanthropist,  who  British 
resided  some  years  in  this  parish,  form  the  most  important  feature  of  the  place,  schools, 
and  number  200  children  of  all  denominations.  The  schools  are  sustained 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Fairs,  April  1,  cattle,  sheep;  May  12,  cattle;  Aug.  5,  lambs. 

f LINGFIELD.  In  this  extensive  parish  is  an  ancient  castle,  built  in  the 
time  of  Edw  ard  III.,  called  Sterburgh  or  Starborougli. 


J LINK1NHORNE.  The  church  here  is  a fine  old  building  of  freestone  and 
granite,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  a tower  120  feet  high.  Here  are  the 
remarkable  rocks  called  the  Cheesering  and  granite  quarries  belonging  to  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall.  A large  voluted  column,  22  feet  high,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal-palace  as  a specimen  of  these  quarries.  There  are  also  several  tin  and 
copper  mines,  which  are  worked  to  great  advantage. 

Fair,  Dec.  3rd. 

6 R 


Column 
exhibited  at 
the  Crystal- 
palace. 
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Bridgenorth  ...4 

Morpeth 9 

Rothbury  ...103 
Leightn  Buz....l 
Sittingbourne  3 
Halesworth  ...53 
Halesworth  ...3 

Carlisle  3 

Stockton 3 

Huddersfield... 3 
Saffn.  Waldn.5! 
Burton-on-T.  5? 
Gloucester  ...13 
Rromvard  2 

Albrighton  ...12 

Longhirst 4? 

Morpeth 233 

Leighton 1 

Linmouth .to 

Linsheeles  to 

Linslade  pa 

Northumb.  ... 
Northumb.  ... 

Linstead  pa 

Strood  15 

Linstead  Magna  ...pa 
Linstead  Parva pa 

Suffolk  

Harleston 73 

Suffolk 

Harleston  73 

Linstock  to 

Linthorpe to 

Linthwaite  to 

Lintonf  pa  & m.t 

Linton  to 

Cumberland 
N.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.York  ... 
Cambridge  ... 
Derby 

Carlisle 33 

Middlesboro’...l 
Slaithwaite  ...13 
Chesterford  ...53 
Gresley  ...  f 

Linton  ham 

Linton  to 

Gloucester  ... 
Hereford  

Gloucester  ...2 
Worcester  ...13 
Mitcheldean  R.3 
Maidstone  ...3! 

Linton 2 

Skipton 10 

Shipton  4 

Rockliffe 3? 

Gateshead  ...83 
Wiekenby  3 

Linton pa 

Linton pa 

Hereford  

Kent 

Newent  43 

Ma,rden  . T..Sf 

Linton  to 

Linton pa  & to 

Linton-upon-Ouse  to 

Linton,  West  to 

Lintz-Green to 

Linwood pa 

W.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 
•N.  R.  York  ... 
Cumberland 

Durham  

Lincoln  

Wetherby  2 

Skipton 10 

York  10 

Longtown  3 

Gateshead  ...83 
Mkt.  Raisen  2? 

Liphookf ham 

Hants 

Haslemere  ...43 

Mvftrnnnl  9.4 

Earn ham  11 

LiscardS  to 

Chester 

Birkenhead. ..23 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

145 

628 

105 

N.  Eastern  

299 

315 

38 

N.  Eastern  

314! 

97 

L.  & N.  W 

413 

1830 

1309 

N.  Kent 

46 

1806 

977 

E.  Union  

113 

1304 

100 

E.  Union  

113 

554 

200 

Cane.  & Carlisle 

303* 

1133 

220 

Stockton  & Redcar 

241| 

262 

L.  & N.  W 

195J 

1334 

3802 

B.  Counties 

52| 

3775 

2061 

Midland  

128 

279 

Gt.  Western  

116 

48 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

133! 

587 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

131 

2775 

952 

N.  Kent  

46! 

1383 

1082 

N.  Eastern  

1923 

1214 

176 

Midland  

223! 

13142 

2221 

N.  Eastern  

2003 

2030 

273 

Caledonian  

307! 

575 

N.  Eastern  

282! 

Manch.,  Shef.,&  Lin. 

152! 

2316 

232 

L.  & S.  W 

51! 

Birkhd.  & Ches.  Jn. 

195! 

4236 

4100 

\ 


Roman 

villa. 


Roman 
aqueduct 
and  reser- 
voir. 


* LINLEY.  The  remains  of  a Roman  villa  were  in  1856  found  near  Linley- 
hall,  in  Shropshire,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  border  family  of  More.  The  site,  near 
upon  the  boundary  line  of  Wales,  is  not  far  distant  from  the  mining  districts  of 
the  parish  of  Shelve,  where  numerous  traces  of  the  Roman  lead  mining  opera- 
tions are  still  visible,  and  pigs  of  lead,  with  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
stamped  upon  them,  have  been  found  at  no  great  distance  from  Lidney.  The 
Rev.  T.  F.  More,  the  present  representative  of  the  More  family,  commenced 
excavations,  and  the  first  result  was  the  discovery  of  some  small  apartments, 
with  the  remains  of  the  hypocaust  for  warming  them.  The  floors  were  strewed 
with  pieces  of  large  square  Roman  tiles,  of  flue-tiles,  and  roof-tiles,  and  of  smooth 
stucco  from  the  walls.  Mr.  Mo-e  has  since  continued  the  excavations  with  suc- 
cess, but  they  seem  as  yet  only  to  have  extended  to  some  of  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  building,  which  appear  to  have  been  very  extensive,  as  indications  of 
underground  masonry  may  be  traced  over  the  surface  of  two  extensive  pasture- 
fields,  as  well  as  in  Linley-park.  In  the  latter  Mr.  More  has  followed  up  in  his 
excavations  a strong  wall,  to  a length  of  no  less  than  100  yards,  and  has  met 
with  an  underground  aqueduct  leading  to  the  villa  from  a small  piece  of  water 
close  to  Linley-hall,  which  there  is  reason  for  supposing  to  have  been  a Roman 
reservoir.  Linley  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  is  a plain  old  building  in  the 
Saxon  style.  Lord  Forester  is  lord  of  the  manor. 


Highly 

picturesque 

scenery. 


f LINTON  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Granta,  and  the  vicinity  is 
agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  valley.  The  large  tanneries  that  formerly 
existed  here  have  been  removed,  to  the  injury  of  the  town.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Margaret,  is  a handsome  building  with  embattled  tower,  and  in  the 
chancel  are  several  monuments  of  the  families  of  Paris,  Stanley,  Flack,  &c. 
Barham-hall,  formerly  a priory  of  Crutched  friars,  is  now  used  as  a farm-house. 


Inn , White  Hart.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  July  30,  Holy  Thurs. 


t LIPHOOK.  This  hamlet  and  village  is  associated  with  the  parish  of  Bram- 
Woolmer  s^ot-  Bohunt-farm  was  formerly  a detached  part  of  Sussex,  but  in  October, 
forestTer*  j 1844,  it  was  annexed  to  Hampshire.  To  the  west  lies  Woolmer-forest. 

Inn,  The  Anchor— Fairs,  1st  Wed.  in  March,  June  11,  pedlery. 


§ LISCARD  is  the  name  of  the  district  between  New  Brighton  and  Seacombe. 
To  the  geologist  this  locality  is  exceedingly  interesting,  from  the  submarine  forest 
and  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  to  prevent  the  further  advance  of  which  an 
embankment  was  erected  at  great  cost  between  the  years  1829  and  1844.  The 
Powder-  Liverpool  powder-stores,  in  which  from  700  to  800  tons  have  been  deposited  at 
magazines,  once,  were  wont  to  occupy  some  miserable  houses  here  near  to  New  Brighton, 
but  they  now  float  between  the  town  and  Eastham,  under  circumstances  of 
greater  security,  but  still  not  without  danger.  About  eighty  years  ago,  and 
before  the  magazines  were  built  at  Liscard,  the  gunpowder  was  kept  in  a house 
near  to  the  north  end  of  Clarence-street,  Liverpool. 
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Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

List. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

T • 1 If  or, 

Plymouth 

..19 

S . Devon  

265f 

8129 

6128 

Petersfield 4 

Alton  

...9 

L.  & S.  W 

58 

3679 

748 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Gt.  Driffield  ...9 

Lowthorpe  . 

..4* 

N.  Eastern  

201* 

1150 

123 

Lincoln  

Mkt,  Raisen  ...4 

Wickenby 

-2i 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

151* 

1526 

224 

Long  Melford  f 

Sudbury 

...3 

E.  Union  

61 

631 

79 

Cardiff  5 

Marsfield 

,.5* 

S.  Wales  

169 

1338 

220 

Dunham  

...3 

E.  Counties 

l-20f 

1232 

855 

Towcester  5 

Blisworth  ... 

...7 

L.  & N.  W 

70 

1704 

418 

Derby  

...1 

Midland  

133 

1720 

Litherland  

Lancaster 

Liverpool 4* 

Litherland... 

Liverpool  & Southpt 

205* 

1914 

2252 

Litlinftnp 

nil 

Cambridge 

Royston 4 

Ashwell 

.3* 

E.  Counties 

45 

2098 

790 

Littleborough  

.vil 

Lancaster 

Rochdale  3 

Littleborougl 

d... 

Lane.  & Yorkshire 

202* 

Littleborough 

Nottingham 

Torksey 2f 

IVIarton  

...2 

Gt.  Northern 

150| 

290 

*84 

Tiittlphmirn 

pa 

TCent  

Wingham  2 

Canterbury 

...4 

S.  Eastern  

85 

2102 

745 

Litfclobiwy 

Essp.x  

Saffn.  Walden  1* 

Audley  End 

...2 

E.  Counties 

45* 

v 2300 

931 

Littledale  (with 

CfltOll) 

to 

Lancaster... 

Lancaster  5 

Caton  

2 

Midland  

27* 

8373 

1434 

T.itt.lpham 

Da 

Devon  

Exmouth 1 \ 

Starcross  

,3| 

S.  Devon  

206* 

3651 

4150 

Littleham 

na 

Devon  

Monkleigh  ...2? 

Bideford  

...2 

N.  Devon 

244* 

1250 

413 

Littlehamptonf 

pa 

Sussex  

Arundel 3* 

Littlehamnton  1 

L.,  B..&S.C 

69* 

1222 

2436 

Little  Mill 

sta 

Monmouth  ... 

Pontypool 2f 

Little  Mill  .. 

Newpt.  & Abergvny. 

168* 

Tii  htlftmoor 

lib 

Oxford 

Oxford  3 

Oulham 

.7* 

Gt.  Western  

63* 

1090 

947 

Littleport 

Da 

Cambridge  . . . 

Elv  5 

Littleriort 

E.  Counties 

78 

16136 

3832 

Liftlpfcrvn  ... 

to 

Chester 

Chester  2 

Waverton  .. 

.2* 

L.  &N.  W.  

176f 

257 

45 

T/ittlf*tOn 

Da 

Middlesex  ... 

Chertsey  2* 

Ashford  

.2? 

L.  & S.  W 

19f 

1060 

106 

Littleton  , 

Da 

Hants  

Stockbridge...6* 

Winchester  .. 

.2* 

L.  & S.  W 

69 

1293 

122 

Lihtlptnn 

ti 

Wilts  

Trowbridge  ...3s 

Melksham  .. 

•3s 

Gt.  Western  

103* 

89 

Littleton  I >rew,or  Lit- 

tlpt.mi  St  Anrlrpwna 

Wilts 

Malmesbury  ...9 

Chippenham 

7* 

Gt.  Western  

101* 

971 

237 

Littleton,  High 

Da 

Somerset 

Paul  ton  1 

Rath 

8 

Gt.  Western  

114f 

1273 

951 

Littleton,  Middle  . 

..to 

Worcester  . . . 

Evesham  3* 

Honeybourne  3* 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

105 

* LISKEARD.  This  town  is  singularly  placed,  partly  on  rocky  eminences, 
and  partly  in  the  valley  at  their  base ; in  consequence  of  which  the  streets  are 
extremely  irregular,  and  the  houses  so  arranged  on  a kind  of  terraces  that  the 
basement  stories  of  some  houses  are  on  a level  with  the  chimneys  of  others  near 
them.  This  borough  has  returned  members  to  Parliament  ever  since  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1643,  a battle  was  fought  near  the  town, 
between  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  the  Parliamentary  forces,  when  the  latter  were 
defeated,  and  Sir  Ralph  marched  into  the  town.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  in  the 
following  year,  the  king,  on  his  entrance  into  Cornwall,  halted  here,  and  re- 
mained till  the  7th  of  that  month.  Liskeard  is  situated  in  a district  abounding 
with  tin-mines,  and  was  anciently  the  principal  place  for  the  coinage  or  stamping 
of  tin ; but  it  seems  to  have  declined  in  importance  after  the  establishment  of  the 
corporation;  for  Norden,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  describes  it  as  a 
poor  town,  whose  ruins  argued  its  pristine  glory  to  have  been  great.  Its  trade 
has  since  revived,  and  it  has  become  a thriving  and  populous  town.  The  church 
of  St.  Martin  is  an  old  stone  building  with  a tower  in  the  Norman  style.  The 
principal  commerce  carried  on  arises  from  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  tin, 
lead,  and  copper  mines;  but  here  are  also  tanneries,  rope-wralks,  and  manufac- 
tories of  serge  and  blankets.  On  a hill  to  the  north  of  the  town  may  be  traced 
the  foundations  of  the  ancient  baronial  castle,  which,  in  the  time  of  Leland,  wras 
in  ruins,  and  has  now  fallen  into  complete  decay.  The  surrounding  country 
displays  many  cromlechs,  stone  circles,  and  other  monuments,  supposed  to  be  of 
Druidical  origin. 


Victory 
of  the 
Royalists. 


Extensive 

mines. 


Inns,  "Webb’s  Family  Hotel,  Commercial— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  Holy- Thurs.,  Old  St.  Mattliew’s- 
day  —Bankers,  Devon  and  Cornwall  Branch ; draw  on  Barclay  and  Co.  East  Cornwall  Bank ; draw 
on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 


I 


I 

| 


f L1TTLEHAMPTON  is  nowr  not  only  a watering-place  of  some  importance, 
but  also  a seaport  towm.  The  trade  is  considerable,  having  river  and  canal 
communication  with  an  extensive  district.  A little  above  the  town  branches  off 
the  Portsmouth  and  Arundel  canal,  and  the  Upper  Arun  communicates  with  the 
West  Rother,  the  Wey,  and  the  Thames.  A new  battery  has  just  been  erected. 

This  was  a favourite  place  of  resort  with  Dr.  Abernethy  and  his  family,  and  Abernethy’s 
hence  it  derived  its  reputation  for  salubrity.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1825,  at^^fcnte 
a cost  of  £3,000.  The  assembly-rooms  are  used  for  concerts,  lectures,  &c.  The 
sands  extend  from  here  to  Worthing,  and  at  low  water  carriages  can  be  driven 
upon  them  between  the  two  places. 

Inns,  Norfolk  Arms,  George,  New  Hotel,  Bench  House.— Pair,  May  26. — Bankers , Branch  of 
Arundel  Old  Bank  and  London  and  County  Branch  of  Arundel  Bank. 
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Littleton,  North 

...pa 

Worcester  ... 

Evesham 

...4 

Honeybourne3? 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

104| 

1610 

314 

...ti 

Wilts 

Mkt.  Lavinetn  1 

Melkshara  ...10 

Gt.  Western  

110 

572 

Littleton,  South 

...pa 

Worcester  ... 

Evesham  .... 

..21 

Honeybourne  3 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1044 

841 

212 

Littleton-upon- 

Severn  

Da 

Gloucester  ... 

Thornbury... 

,...3 

Cliarfield 9 

Midland  

1294 

1665 

190 

Littleton,  West 

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Marshfield  . 

..u 

Box 64 

Gt.  Western  

108 

1009 

161 

Littleworth 

pa 

Berks 

Faringdon  . 

..14 

Faringdou  R.  54 

Gt.  Western  

69| 

410 

Littleworth 

sta 

Lincoln 

Spalding  .... 

,.5| 

Littleworth 

Gt.  Northern 

874 

Lifctlington 

...Da 

Sussex  

Seaford 

Berwick  34 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

60# 

893 

ids 

Litton  

ham 

Derby  

fideswell  ... 

...1 

Rovvsley  9? 

Midland  

1634 

945 

Litton  

Heref.  & Rad. 

Presteign .... 

..44 

Leominster  174 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1744 

Litton  

pa 

Somerset 

Wells 

.,64 

Bath  12 

Gt.  Western  

118f 

1171 

421 

Litton 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Kettlewell ... 

Settle  104 

Midland  

2384 

4400 

114 

Litton  Cheney 

pa 

Dorset  

Bridport  .... 

,.5f 

Dorchester  ...9? 

L.  & S.  W 

1494 

3817 

507 

Liverraere,  Great 

...pa 

Suffolk  

Bury  St.  Ed. 

...5 

Thurston 44 

E.  Union  

95 

1549 

301 

Liverniere,  Little 

...pa 

Suffolk  

Burv  St.  Ed. 

5* 

Thurston  5 

E.  Union  

954 

1433 

174 

Liverpool*  

Lancaster 

Manchester  314 

Liverpool 

L.  & N.  W 

201 

2220  375955 

Rapid 
extension  of 
the  town. 


Origin  of 
name. 


Visited  by 
St.  Patrick. 


Charter 

granted. 


Early 

history. 


* LIVERPOOL,  though  not  a city  in  our  English  municipal  sense  of  the  word, 
is  in  its  true  and  universal  sense  not  only  a city  but  a great  city,  and  everyone 
who  walks  through  its  spacious  streets  surveys  its  noble  churches,  its  public 
buildings,  and  the  palaces  of  its  “ merchant  princes,”  sees  its  river,  Avitli  its  docks 
and  shipping,  rivalling  the  Thames  itself,  observes  its  institutions  for  social  and 
educational  improvement,  and  discovers  the  progress  which  it  has  made  in 
science,  literature,  and  art,  will  be  convinced  that  it  might  be  the  capital  of  a 
powerful  state.  Even  as  this  description  passes  under  the  eye  of  the  reader 
Liverpool  is  continuing  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  it  has  ever  done  before, 
and  if  the  people  of  Liverpool,  when  the  nineteenth  century  began,  could  not  have 
leven  dreamed  of  what  it  is  now,  so  the  people  of  Liverpool  now  are  equally 
junable  to  imagine  what  their  town  will  be  when  the  nineteenth  century  shall 
'close.  By  the  Saxons  this  place  is  understood  to  have  been  called  Lyferpole; 
others  name  it  Letherpoole,  Lyverpoole,  Lyrpole,  Lerpoole,  Leerpool,  Livrepol, 
Lyverpol;  and  about  sixty  years  ago  it  was  mostly  spelt.  Leverpool;  which  is 
justified  by  some  ancient  MSS.  and  a charter  as  far  back  as  the  year  1524.  The 
etymology  is  not  easily  ascertained.  Some  imagine  it  to  have  taken  its  name 
[from  a bird  formerly  found  in  this  place,  called  Liver ; but  this  very  bird  seems 
to  have  had  no  other  than  a fabulous  existence.  Others  consider  it  to  have  been 
derived  from  a sea-weed,  known  by  the  name  of  Liver  or'Laver,  in  the  west  of 
England ; or  from  the  hepatica  or  liverwort,  found  on  the  sea-cost.  Some,  again, 
suppose  it  might  originate  from  the  family  of  Lever,  which  is  of  ancient  date, 
and  whose  arms  are  exemplified  in  a MS.  in  the  Harleian  Collection  at  the 
British  Museum,  supposed  to  have  been  written  as  early  as  1507.  Respecting 
the  latter  part  of  the  name,  however,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  it  was  owing  to 
a body  of  water  with  which  this  place  was  formerly  overspread  like  a pool.  St. 
Patrick  is  said  to  have  visited  Liverpool  in  his  way  to  Ireland ; in  commemora- 
tion of  which  a cross  Avas  erected,  Avhich,  though  long  since  destroyed,  still  gives 
name  to  the  place  where  it  stood,  near  the  lower  end  of  Water-street.  According 
to  Camden,  Roger  de  Poictiers,  Avho  had  lands  given  him  in  this  part  of  the 
county  by  William  the  Conqueror,  built  a castle  here  in  1076.  This  Roger  held  all 
the  lands  between  the  rivers  Ribble  and  Mersey.  The  statement  of  Camden  is 
extremely  equivocal;  but  it  is  probable  that  Prince  John,  son  of  Henry  II., 
erected  a fortress  here;  for  that  monarch  having  granted  his  son  the  lordship  of 
Ireland,  Avith  its  dependencies,  and  as  the  newly  constituted  port  of  “ Lyrpul  ” 
was  most  conveniently  situated  for  shipping  stores,  &c.,  for  that  island,  it  became 
necessary  to  secure  the  place  by  a military  establishment.  Henry  II.,  in  1173, 
granted  it  a charter,  wherein  it  is  stated,  “that  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  shall 
be  for  ever  a port  of  the  sea,  with  all  liberties  to  a port  of  the  sea  belonging ; 
and  that  place  which  the  men  of  Lyrpul  call  Litherpul,  near  to  Toxteth,  from 
each  side  of  the  water,  they  may  come  and  return  with  their  ships  and  merchan- 
dise freely,  and  without  obstruction.”  In  different  subsequent  charters  the  place 
is  spoken  of  by  each  monarch  as  “ our  borough  or  vill  ” of  Liverpool ; and  men- 
tion is  made  of  persons  holding  burgages  under  the  crown.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  town,  although  a borough,  may  be  considered  as  per- 
fectly free,  for  the  purpose  of  commerce,  to  all  the  world.  Leland  states  that 
Liverpool  was  a paved  town  when  he  visited  it,  much  resorted  to  by  Irish  mer- 
chants, &c.,  and  that  its  small  port  duties  Avere  then  deemed  attractions  to 
traders.  From  the  town  record  of  November,  1565,  however,  we  find  that  the 
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merchandise  and  commerce  of  the  place  were  then  much  reduced.  Liverpool 
then  contained  only  138  householders  and  cottagers.  Besides,  in  a petition  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1571,  the  place  is  styled  ‘‘her  Majesty’s  poor  decayed  toun 
of  Liverpool.”  At  this  period  there  were  only  twelve  barks  or  vessels,  with 
seventy-five  men,  belonging  to  this  port,  and  the  whole  estimated  at  223  tons 
burthen.  In  consequence  of  the  extended  increase  of  the  town,  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  making 
Liverpool  a distinct  and  separate  parish  from  that  of  Walton-on-the-Hill.  From 
this  period  the  town  gradually  and  rapidly  advanced  in  population,  building, 
commerce,  and  riches.  When  the  troubles  of  Charles  I.  commenced,  Liverpool 
soon  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Parliamentarians;  but  Prince  Rupert  besieged  it. 
W e are  told  at  that  time  “ the  fortifications  of  Liverpool  consisted  of  strong  and 
high  mud  walls;  and  a ditch,  twelve  yards  wide,  and  nearly  three  yards  deep, 
enclosed  the  town  from  the  east  end  of  Dale-street,  and  so  westw  ard  to  the  river. 
Dale-street  end,  at  that  time,  south  and  south-east,  was  a lowr  marshy  ground, 
covered  w'ith  water  from  the  river.”  Prince  Rupert  called  it,  in  derision,  a 
“mere  crow’s  nest;  ” but  it  proved  to  be  strong  enough  to  bear  a severe  siege  : 
and  though  he  took  Liverpool  he  had  to  surrender  it  again  to  the  Parliamenta- 
rians very  soon  afterwards.  During  the  Commonwealth  Liverpool  advanced 
steadily  as  a shipping  port,  but  still  remained  in  a subordinate  rank.  In  the 
next  reign  w'e  hear  of  a Liverpool  merchant  carrying  on  a vigorous  suit  at  law 
against  King  Philip  of  Spain,  on  account  of  damage  sustained  from  a Spanish 
man-of-war.  A description  of  Liverpool  was  written  in  1673  by  Blome,  from 
which  the  following  particulars  are  gathered  concerning  its  condition  at  that 
time : — “ Lerpoole,  or  Leverpoole,  commodiously  seated  on  the  goodly  river 
Mersey,  where  it  affords  a bold  and  safe  harbour  for  ships,  which  at  low  water 
may  ride  at  four  fathoms,  and  at  high  at  ten ; which  said  river  is  navigable  for 
many  miles  into  the  country,  and  .affords  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  fowl  and  fish, 
especially  great  quantities  of  lampreys  and  smelts  of  the  largest  size,  so  plenti 
fully  taken  that  they  are  commonly  sold  at  tw  enty  a penny.  Its  church  (though 
large  and  good,  wherein  were  four  chantrys  of  ancient  and  honourable  founda- 
tion) is  not  enough  to  hold  its  inhabitants,  which  are  many,  amongst  which  are 
divers  eminent  merchants  and  tradesmen,  whose  trade  and  traffic,  especially  into 
the  West  Indies,  makes  it  famous  : its  situation  affording  in  great  plenty,  and  at 
reasonabler  rates  than  most  parts  of  England,  such  exported  commodities  proper 
for  the  West  Indies,  as  likew  ise  a quicker  return  for  such  imported  commodities, 
by  reason  of  the  sugar-bakers,  and  great  manufactures  of  cotton  in  the  adjacent 
parts ; and  the  rather,  for  that  it  is  found  to  be  the  convenientest  passage  to 
Ireland,  and  divers  considerable  counties  in  England  with  which  they  have  inter- 
course of  traffic.”  The  inaugurating  period  of  Liverpool’s  greatness  may  be 
dated  from  the  year  1699,  when  the  old  dock,  the  first  in  Englaud,  was  con- 
structed and  opened.  Since  this  period,  from  being,  three  centuries  back,  little 
more  than  an  insignificant  fishing  village,  the  town  has  now  attained  the  second 
place  of  importance  in  the  kingdom,  assuming  a command  over  the  traffic  of  the 
seas  unequalled  by  any  other  port  in  the  whole  world.  The  traveller  who  visits 
Liverpool  by  railway,  makes  his  first  acquaintance  with  it  under  circumstances 
w hich  should  alone  be  sufficient  to  prepare  his  mind  for  all  the  wmnders  that  the 
daring  ingenuity  of  man,  and  the  lavish  resources  placed  by  the  interests  of  com- 
merce at  his  disposal,  can  accomplish.  When  the  train  stops  at  Edgehill,  he 
sees  before  him  a dark  yawning  aperture,  which,  for  the  few  minutes  he  is 
delayed,  may  excite  a temporary  misgiving  as  to  his  probable  destination.  When 
informed,  however,  that  this  tunnel  literally  pierces  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
town,  burrowing  beneath  streets  thickly  tenanted  by  the  suburban  population, 
and  constantly  conducting  trains  freighted  with  hundreds  of  travellers  like  him- 
self, under  the  surface  of  a region  animated  by  a mighty  multitude,  intent  upon 
the  pursuits  of  every-day  life,  and  perhaps  thinking  or  caring  little  for  the  con- 
tinuous traffic  that  is  night  and  day  going  on  under  their  very  feet,  he  may  feel 
inclined  to  pay  a just  tribute  to  the  engineering  skill  of  those  who  had  that  con- 
fidence in  their  own  powers  which  enabled  them  to  propose  and  complete  a w ork 
of  this  kind  in  the  early  days  of  railway  history.  This  tunnel,  which  conveys 
all  the  passenger  trains  to  the  central  station  in  Lime-street,  is  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  length ; but  the  goods  tunnel,  which  conveys  the  merchandise  to 
Wapping,  near  the  King’s-dock,  is  still  longer;  and  a third  tunnel  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  to  the  New  North-docks  has  just  been  completed.  The  cost  of 
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these  enormous  excavations  has  been  very  great,  but  the  convenience  afforded 
by  them  to  the  mercantile  community  fully  justifies  the  outlay.  Arrived  at  the 
Lime-street  station  the  passenger  will  find  it  worth  his  while  to  bestow  a glance 
at  its  architecture,  its  adaptation  to  all  the  requirements  of  an  extensive  railway 
system  being  best  exhibited  by  the  accommodation  enjoyed  by  the  public,  and 
the  regularity  w'ith  which  all  the  official  duties  are  performed.  The  building  is 
in  the  Italian  style,  presenting  a columnar  and  pilastered  front,  with  four  arches 
for  the  admission  of  vehicles,  &c.  Immediately  opposite  is  St.  George’s-hall,  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  presently,  whilst  spacious  streets  branching  off  right  and  left, 
and  teeming  with  shops  offering  a display  of  everything  that  can  gratify  the 
appetite  or  delight  the  fancy,  at  once  convince  the  stranger  that  he  has  alighted 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  prosperous  of  provincial  towns.  The 
population  of  Liverpool  has  of  late  years  become  wonderfully  augmented.  The 
census  returns  of  1851  show  an  increase  within  ten  years  of  123,900  in  the  popu- 
lation, or  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  The  commercial  facilities  have  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  Liverpool  now  possesses  300  acres  of  dock 
space,  of  which  more  than  one  half  is  of  new  creation.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  river  wall  belonging  to  the  dock  estate  is  five  miles  and  tw  enty  yards.  The 
total  area  of  the  dock  estate  is  712  acres.  Total  quay  space  fourteen  miles.  A 
view  of  its  condition  under  the  reign  of  three  queens  will  place  the  fact  of  its 
rapid  growth  in  a still  more  striking  light.  In  the  year  1570,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  population  was  800 ; in  the  year  1710,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  population  w as  8,168;  in  the  year  1851,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, it  has  become,  as  above  indicated,  nearly  400,000.  The  vessels  belonging 
to  the  port  have  gradually  risen  from  15,000  in  the  first  reign  to  23,000  in  the 
last;  and  the  income  of  the  corporation  has  increased  from  £20.  4s.  8d.  to 
£251,196.  15s.  5d.  A progress  so  rapid,  resulting  in  a prosperity  so  firmly  based, 
has  not  a parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  long 
been  a stranger’s  complaint  that  “ the  streets  tw'ist  and  twine  one  about  another 
somewhat  capriciously ; there  is  not  a good,  honest,  open  avenue  leading  from 
east  to  west,  or  from  north  to  south,  and  pointing  out  to  you  clearly  whither  you 
are  going.”  Lord-street,  extending  eastward  from  Church-street,  is  recognised 
as  one  of  the  best  thoroughfares,  and,  leading  directly  down  to  the  docks,  is  at 
all  times  busy  with  the  constant  movement  of  passengers  and  vehicles  going  to 
and  fro.  Within  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lord-street  are  the  principal 
arteries  of  trade,  North  and  South  John-street,  Bold-street,  Ranelagh-street, 
Dale-street,  branching  off  into  the  Islington-road  on  one  hand  and  the  London- 
road  on  the  other;  Lime-street,  Hanover-street,  Castle-street,  and  Whitechapel, 
all  crowded  with  shops,  and  animated  by  a ceaseless  traffic.  For  public  build- 
ings Liverpool  may  vie  with  even  the  metropolis  itself,  and  as  the  first  object 
that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  railwray  passenger,  we  shall  commence  with  St. 
George’s-hall,  that  is  seen  opposite  the  terminus.  The  building  of  St.  George’s- 
hall  was  begun  in  the  year  1838.  The  first  stone  w as  laid  on  the  coronation  day 
of  our  Queen  by  William  Rathbone,  one  of  the  “merchant  princes”  of  Liver- 
pool, whose  name  will  be  long  remembered  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the 
town.  The  architect  was  the  late  Henry  Lonsdale  Elmes,  a young  man  of  much 
genius  and  rising  reputation.  The  edifice  was  designed  by  him,  and  he  superin- 
tended its  erection  till  1847,  when  his  career  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by 
consumption,  of  which  disease  he  died  in  Jamaica  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 
The  superintendence  was  then  committed  to  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  by 
whom  the  building  has  been  completed.  The  public  opening  took  place  with 
much  ceremony  in  September,  1854,  but  it  had  been  previously  inaugurated  by 
her  Majesty  in  1851.  It  has  been  erected  by  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  increased  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  courts  of  assize, 
sessions,  &c.  It  w as  at  first  intended  that  the  assize  courts  and  St.  George’s-hall 
should  form  two  separate  and  distinct  structures,  and  premiums  w ere  offered 
for  separate  plans  of  the  assize  courts  and  the  hall,  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Henry 
Lonsdale  Elmes  was  the  successful  competitor,  out  of  seventy-five  for  the  courts, 
and  eighty-six  for  the  hall.  The  original  design,  however,  was  abandoned,  and 
the  architect  was  directed  to  remodel  his  plans,  and  his  design  was  finally,  after 
a great  deal  of  anxious  deliberation,  approved  of  by  the  Liverpool  town  council. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  has  been  estimated  at  £200,000.  The  order 
adopted  throughout  is  Corinthian,  and  arranged  so  as  to  produce  the  richest 
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polystyle  composition,  with  a more  than  ordinary  degree  of  variety  and  contrast. 
The  northern  aspect  of  the  building  is  semi-circular,  the  columns  being  eight  in 
number,  and  attached.  Viewed  from  the  noftk-east  a very  striking  effect  is 
caused  by  this  projection  and  the  long  row  of  pillars  on  the  eastern  fa9ade. 
The  eastern  facade  (or  longer  side  of  the  building)  is  420  feet  long  (being  38 
feet  less  than  the  National-gallery,  Trafalgar-square,  London,  and  much  loftier), 
being  (the  columns)  45  feet  high,  and  4 feet  6 inches  in  diameter.  The  central 
colonnade  advances  26  feet  and  extends  200  feet.  On  either  side  the  subordi- 
nate portion  of  the  faQade  is  extremely  effective,  and  a striking  contrast  has 
been  produced  by  the  introduction  of  square  pillars  and  pediments  for  statuary 
on  the  screen  which  rises  between  them.  Viewing  the  building  from  the  south- 
east, another  change  presents  itself,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  commanding  view 
which  can  be  obtained.  The  entire  of  the  southern  entrance,  and  the  whole 
range  of  columns  on  the  eastern  fa9ade,  come  within  the  range  of  the  eye.  The 
south  front  is,  indeed,  a noble  design  and  specimen  of  art  and  workmanship,  and 
were  it  not  that  the  ground  sinks  to  the  extent  of  16  feet,  the  effect  would  be  all 
that  could  be  desired.  To  remedy  this,  however,  a terrace  has  been  constructed, 
from  which  the  portico  and  its  stybolate  (carried  onwards  to  the  eastern  side) 
arise.  The  height  from  the  ground  line  to  the  pediment  is  95  feet.  In  this  por- 
tico, which  recedes  24  feet,  there  is  a double  row  of  massive,  lofty  pillars,  eight 
in  front  and  four  within,  and  above  these  is  a piece  of  finely  executed  and  emble- 
matic sculpture  well  worthy  of  careful  inspection.  The  figures  are  large  and 
numerous,  the  weight  of  the  whole  being  over  50  tons.  In  style,  the  western 
portion  of  the  hall  differs  materially  from  the  other  three.  Corresponding  with 
the  projecting  fa9ade  on  the  eastern  side,  there  is  a lofty  screen,  with  square 
Corinthian  pillars,  extending  upwards.  Inserted  in  the  screen  are  windows 
which  throw  light  into  the  various  small  apartments  or  chambers  connected 
with  the  law  courts.  The  front  of  St.  George’s-hall  greatly  surpasses  anything 
of  the  kind  yet  attempted  in  the  metropolis ; yet  it  appears  little  more  than  a 
subordinate  portion  of  the  whole,  when  compared  with  the  magnificent  eastern 
fa9ade.  Independent  of  its  beauties  of  design  (of  which  we  have  previously 
spoken),  we  must  say  that  the  latter  has  the  merit  of  clearly  expressing  the 
general  interior  arrangement  of  the  plan ; the  advanced  colonnade  in  the  centre 
is  200  feet  in  length,  and  (being  raised)  forms  within  an  ample  sheltered  ambu- 
latory of  26  feet,  corresponding  with  St.  George’s-hall,  which  comes  between  the 
assize  courts,  and  defines  itself  externally  in  the  composition,  by  being  carried 
up  higher  than  the  rest.  This  division  of  the  front  consists  of  fifteen  inner 
columns.  The  interior  of  the  hall  measures  169  feet  by  75,  the  height  being  82 
feet.  It  is  lighted  by  gallery  windows  in  the  west,  and  by  windows  near  the j 
roof,  in  arched  recesses  at  the  ends.  The  breadth  of  the  hall  is  increased  to  1001 
feet  by  ten  recesses — five  on  either  side,  12  feet  in  depth,  containing  five  rows  I 
of  benches.  The  organ  is  placed  at  the  north  end,  occupying  the  space  between 
four  of  the  lofty  beautifully  polished  red  granite  pillars  which  support  the  roof, 
and  nearly  fills  the  centre  breadth  of  the  hall.  The  workmanship  within  the 
building  is  massive  like  that  without,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  carpentry  is  of 
highly  polished  oak.  At  the  south  there  is  the  nisi  prius  court  and  grand  jury 
room,  at  the  north  the  crown  court  and  a large  concert-room,  on  a level  with 
the  noble  chamber  in  the  centre.  There  are  also  court  rooms  for  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  and  for  the  sheriff,  and  several  other  apartments,  including  a library. 
There  are  three  entrances  to  the  splendid  structure,  the  chief  by  the  south  por- 
tico, on  each  side  of  which  a noble  staircase  extends  to  the  recessed  galleries  of 
the  great  hall;  the  northern  entrance  is  through  an  apartment  under  the  semi- 
circular concert-room  ; and  the  third  entrance  is  from  the  eastern  fa9ade,  opening 
directly  into  the  corridor  wrhich  passes  under  the  hall.  There  are  six  entrances 
to  the  ground  floor  of  the  hall,  three  on  either  side  of  the  corridors.  These  are 
flanked  with  grey  granite  pillars,  on  which  are  hung  brass  doors  of  remarkable 
workmanship,  which  cost  about  £250  each.  The  great  hall  is  paved  with  tes- 
selated  tiles,  manufactured  by  Minton.  In  the  space  immediately  under  the 
organ-gallery  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  introduced,  surrounded  by  a 
laurel  wreath,  and  bands  of  geometrical  and  foliated  ornament,  the  w'hole  form- 
ing a beautiful  panel  of  about  20  feet  in  diameter;  the  panels  at  each  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  floor  are  also  richly  ornamented,  and  bear  the  motto  of  the 
corporation,  “ Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit.”  These  tiles  cost  £4,000,  exclusive  of 
laying  down.  Looking  upwards  to  the  galleries,  the  balustrade  is  remarkably 
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striking.  This  is  composed  of  black  and  variegated  marble,  with  serpentine  slabs 
at  intervals.  Serpentine  is  also  introduced  upon  the  walls.  The  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  twenty-two  red  granite  pillars  of  large  diameter.  Rising  above  the 
capitals,  and  between  the  minor  arches  of  the  galleries,  are  twelve  emblematical 
sculptures  in  bas-relief — white  on  pale  blue,  extremely  beautiful  and  chaste. 
Within  each  of  these  ten  galleries  the  work  of  the  sculptor  has  further  adorned 
the  building,  and  the  ceiling,  which  is  arched,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  speci- 
mens of  chaste  decoration.  The  fifteen  shields,  duly  blazoned,  and  the  gilded 
stars,  are  the  most  striking  objects — but  one  knows  not  whether  most  to  admire 
the  classic  character  of  the  designs  about  the  ceiling,  or  the  colouring  of  pale 
blue  and  white  and  delicate  red  with  which  the  work  is  finished.  In  niches 
between  the  pillars  are  twenty  white  marble  plinths  for  statues,  and  those  of 
Peel  and  Stephenson  are  among  the  first  to  adorn  the  hall.  The  whole  apart- 
ments are  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes,  and  great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
ventilation.  In  fact,  for  this  and  for  the  wind-chests  of  the  organ,  a powerful 
engine  works  in  the  vaults  below.  The  unrivalled  and  in  some  respects  unique 
organ  in  St.  George’s-hall  also  claims  attention.  The  instrument  consists  of  four 
rows  of  keys,  and  there  are  108  stops  and  8,000  pipes,  varying  in  length  from 
thirty-two  feet  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  ten  octaves  apart.  The  concert-room, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  is  horseshoe-shaped  and  elegantly  fitted  up ; 
the  boxes  running  round  being  very  handsome.  Advancing  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  town,  we  may  next  mention  the  Town-hall,  a substantial  structure  in  the 
Palladian  style,  surmounted  by  a dome  and  a statue  of  Britannia.  The  interior 
is  devoted  to  offices  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  corporation,  and 
apartments  of  a truly  sumptuous  character,  wherein  balls  and  banquets  can 
take  place.  There  are  a few  pictures  by  Shee,  Lawrence,  Hoppner,  &c.,  chiefly 
portraits  of  royal  personages,  which  can  be  seen  at  stated  times,  and  an  admira- 
ble statue  of  Canning,  executed  by  Chantrey.  The  Exchange-buildings,  occu- 
pying three  sides  of  the  square,  and  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  docks,  were 
built  about  half  a century  since,  and  form  a noble  ornament  to  the  town.  In  the 
centre  of  the  open  space  is  a bronze  group  of  statuary,  in  commemoration  of 
Nelson,  cast  by  Westmacot  in  1813,  and  erected  here  at  a total  expense  of  £9,000, 
raised  by  public  subscription.  A spacious  colonnade,  15  feet  in  width,  extends 
along  two  of  the  sides,  and  there  is  a projecting  centre  on  the  north  side,  which 
affords  access  to  the  street  at  the  back.  In  the  east  wring  is  the  spacious  news- 
room, plentifully  provided  with  the  journals  of  all  countries,  and  open  to  all 
visitors  free  of  expense,  on  the  introduction  of  a subscriber.  The  arrivals  and 
departures  of  vessels,  with  the  earliest  intimation  of  all  matters  connected  with 
commerce,  are  registered  with  a promptitude  that  cannot  fail  to  elicit  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  stranger.  The  Custom-house,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid 
in  1828,  is  both  in  magnitude  and  architectural  execution,  deserving  the  praise 
that  has  been  accorded  it  as  the  first  building  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
German  tourist  Mr.  Kohl  observes,  in  reference  to  it,  that  “if  a stranger  were 
placed  in  front  of  the  pile,  without  knowing  where  he  wras,  he  wrould  certainly  be 
apt  to  believe,  that  there,  at  the  least,  must  be  held  the  meetings  of  a senate  to 
whose  consultations  the  welfare  of  a mighty  empire  was  entrusted.  It  is  not 
merely  the  extent  of  the  building,  500  feet  by  1 00,  that  commands  our  admira- 
tion, but  the  simplicity  of  the  style  that  harmonises  so  beautifully  with  that 
extent.”  The  Ionic  columns  which  support  the  porticos  of  the  centre  and  of 
the  two  wings  are  50  feet  in  height.  On  the  basement  floor  are  immense  vaults 
for  the  reception  of  merchandise.  The  “ long  room,”  in  the  western  part  of  the 
building,  where  the  business  of  the  custom-house  is  chiefly  conducted,  is  a 
spacious  apartment,  illuminated  at  the  sides  by  fourteen  windows,  and  twelve 
others  in  the  dome,  which  rises  above  the  building,  and  which  is  supported  by 
eight  large  Ionic  columns.  At  each  end  are  flights  of  massive  stairs,  communi- 
cating with  the  other  parts  of  the  building,  which  are  occupied  by  the  board- 
room,  the  stamp-office,  the  excise-office,  the  dock  treasurer’s  and  secretary’s 
offices,  and  the  offices  of  the  dock  committee;  leaving  the  whole  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  east  wing  to  the  extensive  establishment  of  the  General  Post-office. 
The  “stranger’s  window,”  in  the  small  recess  round  the  corner,  devoted  to  the 
delivery  of  letters  for  those  who  have  no  better  facilities  of  address,  is  not  to  be 
classed  among  the  least  interesting  portions  of  this  locality.  The  eagerness  of 
the  expectant  throng  of  applicants,  the  easy  indifference  of  the  officials,  the 
impatient  tearing  open  of  letters,  as  the  anxious  receivers  pass  back  again  into 
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the  open  space,  and  the  radiant  illumination  of  one  face  with  smiles,  or  the  sad- 
dening gloom  that  falls  upon  the  features  of  another,  as  the  contents  are  read, 
are  vivid  illustrations  of  the  mutable  feelings  experienced  in  mankind.  At  the 
back  of  the  Custom-house,  aud  facing  the  General  Post-office,  is  that  fine  building 
the  Sailors’  Home,  to  which  the  songstress  Jenny  Lind  was  so  munificent  a con- 
tributor. The  churches  of  Liverpool  are  numerous,  and  not  without  a just  claim 
to  admiration  as  increasing,  by  their  general  architectural  beauty,  the  ornamental 
appearance  of  the  town.  There  are  about  forty  places  of  worship  connected 
with  the  established  church,  and  sixty  belonging  to  dissenters  of  different  deno- 
minations. The  one  that  demands  priority  of  notice,  from  its  antiquity,  is  the 
old  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  situated  between  the  exchange  and  the  docks,  and 
w hich  was  built  on  the  site  of  a chapel  erected  about  the  period  of  the  Conquest. 
The  renovations  that  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  have  materially  changed 
its  original  antique  character,  but  so  many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
structure  was  first  raised,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact  date  of  its 
foundation,  tradition  only  helping  us  to  the  knowledge  that  the  Mersey  once 
flowed  at  its  base.  St.  Paul’s  church,  north  of  the  exchange,  is  a miniature 
imitation  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral,  and  w as  built  about  eighty  years  since. 
From  the  centre  rises  a dome,  with  lantern,  ball,  and  cross;  and  the  western 
front  exhibits  a boldly  projecting  Ionic  portico,  with  smaller  pediments  to  the 
north  and  south,  also  supported  by  four  columns.  St.  Luke’s  is  a more  modern 
church,  in  the  perpendicular  English  style,  with  a lofty  square  towrer,  turreted 
and  castellated,  rising  about  the  middle  of  the  west  end.  The  interior  is  both 
commodious  and  handsome.  St.  Michael’s,  St.  George’s,  the  church  attached  to 
the  Blind-school  in  the  London-road,  and  the  Scotch  kirk  in  Rodney-street,  are 
all  good  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  St.  George’s  or  the  corporation 
church,  in  Castle-street,  stands  on  the  site  of  a castle  begun  by  Henry  II.,  which 
came  to  the  Stanleys  and  Molyneuxs.  St.  Michael’s,  in  Pitt-street,  has  a steeple 
200  feet  high.  That  of  St.  Martin’s,  in  Scotian d-road,  is  as  high,  and  is  in  the 
gothic  style.  Everton  church,  on  a hill,  has  a conspicuous  tower  340  feet  above 
the  river.  It  was  here  that  Prince  Rupert  fixed  his  head  quarters  in  the  siege 
of  1644.  St.  Paul’s,  in  Prince’s-park,  is  a fine  modern  gothic  church,  with  a tali 
spire,  built  for  Dr.  McNeile  in  1850.  The  park  covers  forty  acres,  with  a lake, 
and  is  surrounded  by  villas.  Among  the  chapels  calling  for  particular  notice  is 
Dr.  Raffles’,  in  George-street;  the  original  building  was  burned,  and  the  present 
is  erected  on  its  site.  The  Baptist  chapel,  in  Myrtle-street,  the  Roman  Catholic 
in  Blake-street,  the  St.  Anthony,  in  Scotland-road,  and  the  Unitarian,  iii  Hope- 
street,  with  Thorw'aldsen’s  relief,  are  all  fine  and  commodious  buildings  in  the 
gothic  style.  In  respect  to  those  institutions  w hich  assist,  with  more  or  less 
elevation  of  aim,  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  public  mind,  Liverpool 
assumes  a high  rank.  Besides  the  Exchange,  confined  solely  to  political  and 
commercial  intelligence,  there  are  the  Lyceum,  in  Waterloo-place,  and  Union 
news-rooms,  near  the  Revenue-buildings,  which,  w ith  much  the  same  object,  add 
to  their  literary  attractions  the  current  magazines  and  review  s of  the  day.  The 
Athenaeum,  situated  in  Church-street,  wras  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  formed 
in  the  kingdom,  and  was  projected  by  Dr.  Rutter,  and  finally  perfected  through 
the  exertions  of  the  memorable  William  Roscoe.  A news-room,  a reading-room 
and  a fine  library,  are  open  to  the  subscribers,  numbering  about  500.  The 
Lyceum,  an  Italian  Ionic  building  in  Waterloo-place,  contains  also  a largely 
supplied  news-room,  and  within  the  same  building  is  the  Liverpool  library,  the 
largest  circulating  library  in  the  kingdom,  containing  upwards  of  50,000  volumes 
in  every  department  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  among  which  are  some  very 
valuable  manuscript  and  printed  works  of  reference.  The  Royal  institution, 
opened  by  Roscoe  in  1817,  is  more  comprehensive  in  its  objects,  and  comprises 
a public  school  for  boys,  highly  esteemed  for  classical  tuition,  a small  but  valua- 
ble scientific  library,  an  extensive  museum,  particularly  of  natural  history,  and 
a small  collection  of  paintings.  The  mechanics’  institution  is  in  Mount-street, 
towards  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  and  presents  a large  building  with  a 
massive  stone  front,  opened  in  September,  1838,  though  the  institution  itself  was 
originally  founded  in  1825.  A day  shool  for  children  of  both  sexes,  evening 
classes  for  youths  and  men  engaged  in  the  day,  lectures,  an  extensive  circulating 
library,  and  a museum,  are  among  the  numerous  means  at  its  command  for 
carrying  on  an  extensive  system  of  instruction.  This  was  followed,  in  a few 
years  afterwards,  by  the  Collegiate  institution,  which  seems  to  embrace  pretty 
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much  the  same  objects ; namely,  the  education  of  the  extensive  middle  class,  but 
approximating  more  to  the  type  of  the  old  grammar-schools.  The  building,  from 
the  design  of  Lonsdale  Elmes,  was  completed  and  opened  in  January,  1843. 
Besides  these  are  numerous  societies,  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  the  Polytechnic,  the  Architectural,  the  Historic,  and  several 
others  of  the  same  kind ; whilst  no  lack  of  instruction  need  be  felt  by  those  even 
of  the  humblest  grade,  for  an  immense  number  of  free-schools  exist,  of  which 
the  oldest  is  the  Blue-coat-school,  founded  in  1709,  and  which  has  occupied  the 
old  red  brick  structure  east  of  the  Revenue-buildings  ever  since.  The  latest 
statistics  show  that  there  are  76  Sunday-schools,  with  no  less  than  16,500  scho- 
lars; 43  evening-schools,  with  550  scholars;  and  648  day-schools,  with  28,190 
scholars.  So  numerous  in  kind  and  so  excellent  in  purpose  are  the  charitable 
institutions  for  diminishing  the  amount  of  human  suffering  and  wretchedness, 
that  a bare  enumeration  of  their  names  would  occupy  a considerable  space.  We 
cannot  omit  mention,  however,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  in  the  London-road, 
founded  some  sixty  years  since ; the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  in  the  north-east 
quarter  of  the  town,  which  is  the  very  focus  of  these  admirable  refuges  for  the 
afflicted  in  mind  and  body ; the  House  of  Recovery  for  those  having  contagious 
disorders;  the  Infirmary,  into  which  1,500  patients  are  annually  admitted;  and 
the  immense  structure  of  the  Liverpool  workhouse,  situated  to  the  south-east  of 
the  railway-station,  and  which  is  presumed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Sailor’s  Home,  likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  maritime  class, 
has  only  just  been  completed;  and  in  July,  1851,  a similar  institution,  called  the 
Emigrant’s  Home,  was  opeued  in  Moor-fields,  Dale-street.  It  is  designed  to 
accommodate  the  poorer  class  of  emigrants  embarking  from  this  port,  who  have 
hitherto  been  the  victims  of  all  kinds  of  imposition  and  fraud.  The  berths,  which 
are  of  iron,  will  lodge  558  persons,  and  the  charges  are  only  sixpence  per  day 
for  lodging  inclusive  of  baths  and  other  conveniences.  W*1  may  here  mention 
that  the  Baths  and  Washhouses,  in  Frederick-street,  opened  June,  1842,  were  the 
first  of  the  kind  erected  in  England.  The  markets  are  on  a scale  of  greatness 
commensurate  with  the  enormous  requirements  of  the  town.  St.  John’s-market, 
in  Great  Charlotte-street,  is  130  feet  wide,  650  feet  long,  and  illuminated  by  140 
w indows.  On  a Saturday  night  a visit  to  this  spot  would  give  the  stranger  some 
insight  of  the  Liverpudlian  appetite  in  the  aggregate.  But  besides  this  there 
are  the  Pedlar’s-market,  for  the  sale  of  small  w ares,  at  its  southern  end  a large 
fish-market  close  by,  St.  James’s-market  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and 
St.  Martin ’s-market  in  New'  Seotland-road.  In  places  of  out-door  recreation 
Liverpool  is  by  no  means  deficient.  Parks  are  being  rapidly  laid  out  in  every 
direction  to  promote  the  health  of  the  people,  and  amusement  blended  with 
instructive  recreation  may  be  obtained  by  visiting  the  admirably  laid  out  Botanic- 
gardens,  at  the  extreme  south-eastern  end  of  the  town,  and  the  Zoological  gar- 
dens, situated  somewhat  more  to  the  south.  Among  other  remarkable  places  in 
the  suburbs  must  not  be  forgotten  the  highly  ornamental  cemetery  of  St.  James, 
formed  out  of  an  old  quarry  near  St.  James’s  church,  and  enclosed  in  1827.  The 
area,  comprising  a length  of  about  1,500  feet,  is  planted  out  much  after  the  same 
tyle  as  the  celebrated  Pere  la  Chaise  at  Paris,  and  amongst  other  noticeable 
monuments  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  consisting  of  a finely  sculp- 
tured statue  of  w'hite  marble.  St.  Mary’s  cemetery,  laid  out  in  1837,  is  situated 
in  the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  near  the  little  village  of  Everton,  and  occu- 
pies about  three  acres.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  is  also  a larger 
one  of  the  same  kind,  called  the  Necropolis.  Turning  from  “grave  to  gay  ” we 
may  observe  that  those  wfflo  indulge  in  amusements  will  find  every  facility 
afforded  them  for  gratifying  their  taste,  and  music  has  especially  a handsome 
provision  made  for  it  in  several  elegant  structures,  among  which  the  new  Phil- 
liarmonic-liall  stands  proudly  conspicuous,  devoted  exclusively  to  concerts  of  a 
sacred  and  secular  character.  The  Theatre  Royal  is  in  Williamson-square,  near 
the  Amphitheatre,  both  of  which  establishments  are  of  considerable  size,  and 
there  are  two  other  theatres  of  smaller  dimensions,  besides  music-halls  and  con- 
cert-rooms innumerable.  Toxteth-park,  anciently  a park  belonging  to  the  Dukes 
of  Lancaster,  but  afterwards  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Derby,  is  now  no  park 
at  all,  but  a mass  of  houses  and  streets,  forming  the  southern  margin  of  Liver- 
pool. Some  of  the  villas  in  this  district  are  situated  upon  rising  ground,  w hich 
commands  a very  fine  view  over  the  north  of  the  town,  the  docks,  the  shipping, 
the  Cheshire  coast,  and  some  of  the  Welsh  hills.  There  is  a portion  laid  out  as 
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a pleasure-ground,  and  called  the  Dingle,  to  which  the  public  have  access  on  Liverpool. 
certain  days  of  the  week.  There  are  other  means  of  recreation  also  provided 
for  the  inhabitants  in  other  directions.  Races  are  held  at  Aintree  in  February 
and  July.  The  docks  we  have  purposely  reserved  for  especial  mention  by  them- 
selves, as  it  is  to  their  magnitude  and  importance  that  Liverpool  owes  its  pros- 
perity. Mr.  Baines  has  taken  a just  view  of  the  subject  when  he  observes,  that 
“ it  is  to  its  unrivalled  local  situation  that  the  port  of  Liverpool  ow  es  all  its 
greatness.  Placed  near  the  mouth  of  a deep  and  navigable  river,  easy  of  access 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  port,  and  affording  safe  anchorage 
to  commercial  vessels  of  every  size,  it  was  admirably  adapted,  even  before  the 
foundation  of  its  numerous  docks,  to  attract  ships  visiting  the  north-west  coast 
of  England.  Since  the  decline  of  the  port  of  Chester,  however,  it  has  become 
not  only  the  best  but  the  only  outlet  and  inlet  for  that  part  of  the  commerce  of of  tlle  P°rt* 
the  northern  and  central  counties  which  is  directed  to  the  western  coasts.  To 
the  south  the  mountainous  district  of  Wales  cuts  off  the  central  counties  of 
England  from  the  sea,  and  gives  to  all  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
western  coast  a northern  direction ; whilst  to  the  north  extends  a long  line  of 
shore  without  a single  harbour  accessible  to  ships  of  any  considerable  size. 

From  these  circumstances  the  port  of  Liverpool  is  free  from  rivals,  and  not  only 
possesses  the  commerce  of  the  neighbouring  district,  but  of  others  more  remote. 

It  is  not  only  the  port  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  but  of 
Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  even  of  Warwickshire.  Thus  it  concentrates  the 
foreign  trade  of  districts  not  only  vast  in  extent,  but  abounding  above  all  others 
in  mineral  wrealth,  manufacturing  skill,  and  all  the  elements  of  national  pros- 
perity. Through  the  port  of  Liverpool  are  poured  into  the  interior  the  raw 
materials  of  our  manufactures,  and  all  the  various  commodities  w hich  minister 
to  the  wants  and  w ishes  of  a wealthy  and  highly  civilized  people ; and  through 
the  same  port  are  sent  forth  to  every  corner  of  the  globe  those  innumerable 
products  of  British  industry  which  render  England  the  workshop  of  the  world.” 

It  was  at  Liverpool,  in  the  year  1708,  that  the  first  wet  dock  made  in  this  king- 
dom, for  commercial  purposes,  was  formed.  At  present  the  margin  of  the 
Mersey  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  town  for  about  five  miles  is  occupied  by 
the  docks.  They  cover  more  than  300  acres,  having  an  extent  of  quay  estimated 
at  nearly  fourteen  miles,  and  are  thus  named:  the  Clarence  (there  are  several 
other  docks  north  of  the  Clarence),  the  Trafalgar,  the  Victoria,  the  Waterloo,  the 
Prince’s,  the  George’s,  the  Canning,  the  Huskisson,  the  Salthouse,  the  Sandon, 
the  King’s,  the  Queen’s,  the  Albert,  the  Union,  the  Brunsw  ick,  the  Herculaneum, 
the  Wellington,  the  Bromley  Moore,  the  Nelson,  the  Stonley,  the  Collingw'ood, 
the  Salisbury,  the  Toxteth,  the  Coburgh,  and  the  Harrington.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  ten  millions  of  money  have  been  expended  in  their  construction. 

There  are  in  all  twenty-five  docks,  three  half-tide  docks,  sixteen  graving-docks,  Enormous 
and  four  basins,  and  1,500  vessels  can  be  accommodated  here  at  one  time.  The  ^o^ation™" 
annual  income  of  the  docks  is  estimated  at  £251,000.  To  show'  the  progress  of  Rapid  pro- 
file port  we  need  only  have  recourse  to  the  unerring  indications  of  figures,  as 
exhibited  in  the  earliest  and  latest  returns.  From  the  circular  letters  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  issued  January,  1701-2,  we  learn  that  there  then 
belonged  to  Liverpool  102  vessels,  their  aggregate  measurement  amounting  to 
8,619  tons,  and  that  these  were  manned  by  1,101  seamen;  in  1816  there  were 
6,888  vessels  entered  at  the  docks,  of  774,243  tons  burthen,-  and  paying  in  dock 
dues  £92,500;  and  in  1850  there  wrere  20,457  vessels,  of  3,500,000  tons  burthen, 
paying  £211,000  dock  dues;  in  1851  the  ships  paying  dock  dues  amounted  to 
21,071,  and  the  increase  in  tonnage  was  much  greater,  being  3,737,666.  In  one 
week  alone,  in  July,  1851,  160  ships  of  large  tonnage  left  the  Mersey,  and  this 
besides  an  immense  fleet  of  coasting  vessels  w hich  made  their  way  outwrards.  If 
to  these  startling  facts  we  add,  that  the  receipts  for  custom  dues  in  1850  was 
£5,366.284,  against  £3,472,202  in  1849,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  Liverpool  commerce,  and  as  one  among  numberless  illustrations 
which  might  be  given,  it  has  been  stated  that  no  less  than  27,000  cubic  feet  of 
cedar  logs  w'ere  in  the  docks  at  one  time  in  1856,  solely  intended  for  being  cut 
up  into  pencils.  Directly  the  visitor  makes  his  wray  towards  the  water-side,  and 
beholds  the  vast  gathering  of  masts  that  have  braved  the  storms  of  every  sea 
and  every  clime,  he  ciiters  upon  a track  that,  how  ever  familiar  in  its  general 
characteristic  features  it  may  be,  is  hourly  teeming  with  fresh  interest  and 
novelty.  Many  of  the  vessels  that  he  has  known  by  name  through  a casual 
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glance  down  the  “ Shipping-intelligence  ” of  his  favourite  morning  newspaper,  are 
here  presented  to  him  in  their  visible  substantiality.  The  eye  cannot  rest  for 
an  instant  on  that  cluster  of  wave-beaten  hulls,  and  that  sun-blackened  net-work 
of  rigging,  without  a thought  being  upcalled  at  the  same  time  of  the  far-distant 
shores  which  have  been  so  recently  quitted,  and  of  the  perils  which  have  been  so 
undauntedly  encountered.  The  stern  realities  of  emigration  are  made  perceptible 
in  the  anxious  groups  that  he  sees  collected  round  the  landing  places,  and 
haunting  the  platforms  of  those  heavily  laden  ships  that  on  the  morrow  will  sail 
for  the  remote  land  which  is  to  be  the  future  home  of  the  emigrants.  The  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  scene  blunts  the -keenness  of  the  perception  with  which 
it  is  viewed,  but  the  outpouring  of  that  vast  tide  of  emigration  that  is  daily 
flowing  from  our  shores  will  never  fail  to  be  a source  of  the  deepest  interest,  as 
well  to  the  casual  spectator,  as  to  the  more  earnest  contemplation  of  the  politi- 
cian and  the  philanthropist.  The  hopeful  reliance  on  the  promise  of  the  future, 
the  anguish  of  the  present,  and  the  vivid  recollections  of  the  past,  alike  are  to  be 
traced  among  the  features  of  the  throng  with  unerring  certainty,  and  in  every 
face  we  may  read  a truthful  record,  teeming  with  the  mingled  joys  and  cares 
that  both  make  up  the  blessing  and  the  bitterness  of  life’s  experiences.  Com- 
mencing our  survey-  of  the  docks  according  to  the  order  in  which  we  have  suc- 
cessively enumerated  them,  we  have  to  begin  w ith  the  Northern-docks,  a vast 
area  just  formed,  including  a number  of  small  docks  and  a steam  dock  of  great 
extent ; the  space  for  the  purpose  occupying  ground  almost  wholly  reclaimed 
from  the  river.  Advancing  southward  we  come  to  the  Clarence-dock,  entirely 
appropriated  to  steamboats  plying  between  Liverpool  and  the  various  ports  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  This  dock,  opened  in  1830,  occupies  an  area 
of  about  28,000  square  yards,  or  50,000  if  we  take  into  calculation  the  lock  and 
the  half-tide  basin  connected  with  it,  whilst  it  is  surrounded  by  nearly  a mile  of 
quay  space.  Sheds  of  ample  size  afford  every  facility  for  storing  goods  about  to 
be  shipped  or  just  landed,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a lofty  wall.  Enor- 
mous quantities  of  bacon,  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  commodities,  forming  the 
usual  produce  of  Ireland,  are  here  daily  brought,  and  the  number  of  Irish 
labourers  who  come  with  the  view  of  obtaining  employment,  especially  about 
harvest  time,  w ould  scarcely  be  credited  were  they  not  here  seen  to  be  disgorged 
by  hundreds  with  every  arrival.  Next  to  these  are  the  Trafalgar,  the  Victoria, 
and  Waterloo-docks ; the  first  and  second,  opened  in  1840,  covering  each  an  area 
of  30,000  square  yards,  and  the  third,  which  is  a little  smaller,  having  been 
opened  six  years  previously.  Passing  the  Prince’s-basin,  with  its  area  of  20,000 
jsquare  yards,  and  glancing  at  its  three  entrance  channels,  one  connecting  it  w ith 
jthe  river,  another  with  Water! oo-dock,  and  the  third  with  Prince’s-dock,  we 
(arrive  at  Prince’s-dock  itself,  which  was  opened  in  1821,  after  having  occupied 
jten  years  in  construction.  It  occupies  an  area  of  60,000  square  yards,  and  the 
gates  communicating  with  the  adjacent  basins  are  from  40  to  50  feet  square. 
The  largest  vessels  connected  w ith  the  India,  China,  and  American  trades  are 
here  received,  and  the  fine  vessels  that  have  made  the  voyage  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  a mere  trip  of  ten  days’  duration,  are  here  to  be  seen 
boldly  fluttering  forth  the  well-known  flag  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  A gravelled 
parade  runs  along  the  front,  and  the  same  kind  of  large  long  sheds  to  shelter  the 
merchandise,  are  seen  stretching  in  interminable  lines  along  the  quays.  Con- 
nected by  a spacious  basin  with  Prince’s-dock,  we  next  reach  St.  George ’s-dock, 
in  front  of  which  are  the  baths,  and  the  commodious  floating  pier  for  the  steam- 
boats that  are  constantly  ferrying  passengers  across  the  Mersey  to  Birkenhead, 
Woodside,  Seacombe,  Egremont,  and  New  Brighton.  George’s-dock  is  about 
the  same  breadth  as  Prince’s-dock,  but  only  half  its  length  ; the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  its  construction  was  obtained  in  1762.  Behind  the  dock  are  the 
immense  buildings  know  n as  the  Goree-warehouses,  rising  five  stories  above  the 
arcade  beneath.  The  Canning-dock,  which  follows  next,  was  originally  the  old 
dry  dock,  but  it  received  its  new  name  w ith  several  great  improvements  in  con- 
struction in  1832.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  coasting  vessels  trading  to  the  northern 
ports.  Three  large  graving-docks,  for  the  repair  of  vessels,  are  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  The  Manchester-dock,  for  small  canal  or  inland  vessels,  lies  between 
these  and  the  river.  The  Salthouse-dock  derives  its  name  from  some  salt-works 
which  at  one  period  existed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  forms  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  series.  Vessels  connected  with  both  the  British  and  foreign  coasting 
trade  are  here  to  be  met  w'itli.  Beyond  is  the  Duke’s-dock,  which  owes  its  appel- 
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lation  to  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who  originated  this  in  connection  with  the 
Bridgewater  canal.  The  King’s-dock,  first  opened  some  sixty  years  ago,  and 
covering  an  area  of  40,000  square  yards,  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  ships  laden  with  tobacco.  Opposite  are  the  tobacco  warehouses,  occupying 
an  immense  frontage  on  the  river  side.  Further  southward  is  the  Queen’s-dock, 
frequented  by  the  West  Indian  vessels,  and  also  by  those  engaged  in  the  Dutch 
and  Baltic  trade.  It  has  been  opened  upwards  of  half  a century,  and  covers  an 
area  of  50,000  square  yards.  At  its  southern  end  is  the  Union-dock,  having  an 
area  of  10,000  square  yards.  The  Brunswick-dock,  comprising  a space  of  60,000 
square  yards,  is  principally  appropriated  to  the  timber  trade;  and  the  Albert, 
Herculaneum,  and  Harrington  docks,  nearly  opposite  Rock-ferry,  on  the  Cheshire 
coast,  complete  a series  of  extraordinary  undertakings  for  purely  commercial 
purposes  which  have  not  a rival  in  the  whole  world.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  Liverpool  is  quite  of  modern  growth,  and  that  many  of  its  inhabitants  remem- 
ber well  the  time  when  the  site  of  many  of  its  best  streets  and  noblest  buildings 
were  covered  w ith  pastures  green,  the  immense  extent  of  its  shipping  trade  may 
w ell  excite  surprise  and  admiration.  The  innumerable  vessels  of  all  moulds  and 
dimensions  that  day  after  day,  like  as  many  bees,  make  their  w ay  in  and  out  of 
those  capacious  hives,  the  docks,  are,  of  course,  supplied  from  all  ports  through- 
out the  world  which  are  known  to  trade  and  commerce,  but  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  them  are  British  built,  and  constructed  of  good  old  English  oak.  The 
ship-builders  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey  contribute  their  quota.  An  inspection 
of  the  ship-yards  would  show  the  great  amount  of  activity  and  industrial  energy 
that  is  here  manifested  in  either  the  construction  of  newr  ships  or  the  repair  of 
others.  The  ship-building  establishments  of  Messrs.  Rennie,  Johnson,  and  Co., 
Messrs.  Jordan  and  Getty,  Messrs.  Cato  and  Miller,  Challoner,  Steel,  and  the 
ship-yards  of  Messrs.  Laird  and  Wilson,  on  the  Birkenhead  side  of  the  Mersey, 
would  reveal  scenes  of  busy  labour  and  signs  of  inventive  ingenuity  that  are  not 
only  creditable  to  the  individual  owners  of  these  establishments,  but  highly  grati- 
fying besides,  as  indicating  a general  mercantile  prosperity.  As  Liverpool  exists 
more  by  the  diffusion  of  the  productions  of  other  places  than  by  any  special 
manufactures  of  its  own,  the  principal  specimens  of  its  manufacturing  ingenuity 
would  be  found  to  arise  from  those  articles  naturally  in  demand  for  so  large  a 
port.  Accordingly,  besides  the  ship-yards,  the  largest  establishments  are 
devoted  to  the  production  of  anchors,  chains,  cables,  and  similar  essentials  in 
the  fitting  up  of  a ship.  The  material  for  nearly  all  our  cordage  comes,  as  the 
reader  is  doubtless  already  aware,  in  the  shape  of  hemp  from  Russia,  w hence  it 
is  sent  in  large  quantities,  the  supply  in  1851  reaching  to  upwards  of  one  million 
hundredw  eights.  The  average  price  is  about  £30  per  ton.  The  hemp,  after 
having  had  its  fibres  straightened  and  cleansed  by  the  process  called  “hackling,” 
is  tw  isted  by  various  kinds  of  machinery  into  thick  threads,  known  as  “ rope- 
yarns.”  For  large  cordage  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  are  formed  into  a “ strand,” 
and  three  or  more  of  such  strands  are  formed  into  the  rope,  the  twist  of  the  latter 
being  given  in  a different  direction  to  that  of  the  yarns.  Ropes  formed  of  iron- 
wire  have  been  lately  made  under  various  patents.  The  flax  for  making  sailcloth 
is  chiefly  spun  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Scotland,  and  afterw'ards  woven 
into  breadths  of  two  feet  wide.  The  art  of  the  sail-maker  consists  not  only  in 
seaming  up  these  breadths,  so  as  to  make  the  sail  of  the  required  dimensions, 
but  also  in  strengthening  the  sail  by  sewing  rope  to  its  edges.  So  skilfully  is 
the  canvas  marked  out  and  cut  up,  that  in  the  9,000  yards  for  the  forty  sails  of 
a large  ship,  there  will  not  be  half  a dozen  yards  actually  wasted.  The  mainsail 
alone  of  an  East  Indiaman  contains  nearly  700  yards  of  canvas.  A novelty  in 
ship-building  has  been  just  introduced  by  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Getty,  who  have 
obtained  a patent  for  their  invention.  The  “ timbers  ” of  the  ship,  if  they  can 
be  now  so  called,  are  of  angle  iron,  strongly  riveted  together.  The  planking 
being  secured  to  the  framing,  it  is  covered  to  the  bends,  nineteen  feet,  w ith  gutta 
percha,  and  this  is  sheathed  over  w ith  one  and  a half  inch  pine.  The  advantages 
expected  from  this  system  of  building  are,  besides  lightness  of  construction, 
immense  strength  of  frame  and  a greater  capacity  for  carrying  cargo.  Excur- 
sions from  Liverpool  may  be  made  by  steamboat  or  railway  to  many  places  of 
interest.  By  means  of  that  section  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway 
that  has  its  terminus  at  the  exchange,  a speedy  communication  may  be  had  w ith 
the  watering-places  of  Bootle  and  Southport,  and  the  manufacturing  region 
round  Preston.  This  terminus  is  rather  remarkable  for  its  maguificent  iron  roof, 
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constructed  by  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  of  Crystal  Palace  celebrity.  In  one 
span  it  covers  three  platforms,  five  lines  of  rails,  and  a carriage  road  twelve 
yards  wide,  being  a total  area  of  83,457  feet.  Knowsley-hall,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Croxteth-park,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Sefton,  are  within  a short  distance  on  the  road  to  Prescot,  eight  miles  from 
Liverpool,  and  which  has  a manufacturing  celebrity  of  its  own  for  watch  tools 
and  watch  movements  that  has  endured  unimpaired  through  a considerable 
period.  But,  w ith  the  inducement  of  a leisure  hour  and  the  temptation  of  the 
sun  gleaming  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Mersey,'  it  is  difficult  to  resist  taking 
advantage  of  the  cheap  fares  of  the  steam  ferry  boats,  and  passing  over  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  the  rambler  may  make  acquaintance  with  Seacombe 
and  Egremont.  Then  there  is  New  Brighton,  where  the  tourist  may  stroll 
leisurely  over  its  sandy  beach,  and  look  with  sympathising  eagerness  on  the 
gambols  of  the  light-hearted  children  that  are  always  tumbling  and  rolling  over 
its  glittering  surface ; or  he  may  perchance  witness  the  unbounded  delight  of 
some  factory  folks  who  have  formed  part  of  an  ‘‘  excursion  train,”  and  are  revel- 
ling in  the  unaccustomed  sight  of  the  sea.  The  future  destiny  of  these  marine 
nooks,  that  are  already  becoming  rapidly  dotted  over  with  the  villas  of  the  mer- 
chant princes,  may  well  form  a theme  for  a rambler’s  passing  reflection.  And 
then,  when  he  has  duly  exhausted  all  the  attractions  of  Liverpool  that  lie  upon 
its  surface,  he  may  descend  into  long  avenues  and  unsuspected  chambers,  and 
become  familiar,  w ith  the  wonders  of  the  world  underground.  With  the  iron 
network  of  the  gas  and  water  pipes  far  above  his  head,  he  may  find  himself 
sitting  down  to  a snug  and  savoury  repast,  that  must  have  been  prepared  for 
him  in  a kitchen  at  a depth  suspicious  to  speak  about.  All  Liverpool  seems 
now  to  dine  and  sup,  as  a few  years  back  half  its  population  lived,  in  subterra- 
nean cellars.  Seriously,  however,  the  conversion  of  the  space  beneath  into 
refreshment  rooms,  show's  how  jealously  the  other  portions  of  the  premises  are 
retained  for  larger  commercial  transactions,  and  furnishes  a curious  hint  of  the 
economy  that  pervades  even  the  household  arrangements  of  a great  mercantile 
city.  It  is  one  of  the  social  features  of  the  place  worth  investigating  in  a philo- 
sophical as  well  as  in  an  epicurean  spirit.  The  tow  n of  Liverpool  occupies  an 
area  of  about  eight  square  miles,  and  the  site  is  a sloping  rock  of  red  sandstone, 
through  which  the  tunnels  are  cut  to  which  we  have  already  made  allusion. 
Above  the  town  the  Mersey  widens  into  a little  shallow'  sea,  two  miles  wide  in 
one  part,  while  at  the  mouth  it  is  choked  by  large  sandbanks,  leaving  two  main 
entrances.  Of  these  the  Victoria  channel,  twelve  miles  long,  is  the  most  used, 
and  the  other  is  called  the  Rock  channel,  ten  miles  in  length.  Besides  the 
floating  light  ship,  there  is  a handsome  stone  lighthouse  off  New  Brighton,  and 
built  after  the  manner  of  the  Eddystone.  It  is  ninety  feet  high.  Some  suppose 
that  the  Mersey  was  originally  an  inland  lake,  communicating  with  the  sea 
through  Wallasey  pool,  along  Bidston-marsli,  and  out  by  Leasowe  lighthouse,  a 
theory  supported  by  several  facts.  Thus,  Ptolemy  omitted  all  notice  of  the 
Mersey,  as  if  it  had  no  existence,  while  at  the  same  time  the  submarine  forest  of 
Lancashire,  near  Formby,  was  only  a continuation  of  that  near  Leasowe,  in 
Cheshire.  The  Brigantes  were  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  in  Lancashire,  a 
people  whose  cliai’acter  is  in  part  indicated  by  the  w'ord  brigand,  derived  from 
them.  At  a subsequent  period  the  Saxon  element  was  strong  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mersey.  In  their  Saxon  character  both  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  were  alike, 
though  they  belonged  to  different  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  the  former  being 
part  of  Mercia.  In  894  the  Danish  sea-king  Hastings  landed  on  the  adjoining 
coast  and  took  and  fortified  Chester,  but  he  was  eventually  driven  out  by  Alfred, 
and  forced  to  retreat  through  North  Wales.  The  most  distinct  as  w ell  as  the 
most  interesting  evidences  that  have  been  found  of  the  races  of  people  who  have 
passed  over  this  district  have  been  procured  near  Hoylake.  In  size  they  range 
literally  from  a needle  to  an  anchor,  upwards  of  thirty  pins  and  needles  having 
been  found,  the  latter  of  various  sizes.  The  anchor,  w hich  w as  not  found  on  the 
beach,  but  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  was  the  largest  article.  In 
antiquity,  also,  the  articles  occupy  a wide  range,  there  being  on  the  one  hand 
flint  arrow-heads,  &c.,  and  on  the  other  hand  a copper  token  of  Liverpool  of 
1792.  As  indications  of  art,  they  are  found  in  almost  every  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  from  the  most  primitive  attempt  to  diminish  human  labour  and 
increase  convenience  to  a very  high  triumph  of  human  skill.  The  inland  trade 
of  Liverpool  is  much  assisted  by  means  of  canals,  the  most  important  of  which  in- 
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extent  is  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  128  miles  long.  The  Mersey  and  Dwell 
navigation,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal,  and  the  Ellesmere  canal  also  con- 
nect Liverpool  with  the  inland  counties.  Besides  the  various  ramifications  of 
the  London  and  North-Western  railway,  there  are  now  also  the  Liverpool  and 
Burv  railway,  and  the  Liverpool  and  Preston  railway.  The  water  supply  of 
Liverpool  has  recently  excited  much  attention,  and  when,  in  January,  1857,  the 
Corporation  water-works  had  their  supply  from  the  Rivington  reservoirs,  a con- 
troversy arose  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  which  was  maintained  for  some 
time.  The  reports  on  the  subject,  especially  one  by  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer,  the 
eminent  chemist  and  discoverer  of  electro-metallurgy,  will  furnish  those  desirous 
of  obtaining  more  information  on  the  subject  with  the  fullest  details.  To  this 
gentleman,  for  his  scientific  services  in  promoting  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
Liverpool  has  been  much  indebted.  Through  the  duchy  and  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster,  Liverpool  enjoys  the  advantages  which  arise  from  certain  courts 
peculiar  to  the  county;  besides  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superior 
courts  of  law  in  London,  such  as  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  the  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas.  Its  courts  are  superior  and  inferior; 
the  chief  of  the  former  being  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  of  the  County  Palatine,  and  the  Assizes ; the  latter,  both  criminal  and  civil, 
including  the  Borough  and  County  Sessions,  the  Court  of  Passage,  the  County 
Court,  and  the  Coroner’s  Court.  Its  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  in  York  and 
Chester,  being  w ithin  the  province  of  the  former  and  diocese  of  the  latter. 
Places  south  of  the  Ilibble  prove  wills  in  Chester.  The  town  council  are  the 
dock  trustees;  but  the  affairs  of  that  great  trust  are  managed,  subject  to  their 
veto,  by  the  dock  committee,  which  consists  of  twenty-four  members,  including 
the  chairman  and  deputy  chairmain,  eleven  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  dock 
ratepayers,  and  the  rest  by  the  trustees,  from  the  town  council.  The  dock 
committee  meets  on  Thursdays,  at  one  p.m.,  in  their  office  at  the  north-east  w ing 
of  the  custom-house.  At  the  south  end  of  the  Waterloo-dock-parade  is  the 
Liverpool  observatory,  an  important  institution  admirably  conducted.  By  the 
Municipal  Act  of  1835  (5th  and  6th  William  IV.  c.  76),  the  constitution  of  the 
corporation  of  Liverpool  was  changed,  in  common  with  that  of  many  other 
boroughs;  and  its  many  royal  charters,  wherein  they  effected  the  body  corpo- 
rate, were  repealed.  The  new  law  touched  the  elective  as  well  as  executive 
interests  of  the  burgesses.  Instead  of  a self-elective  governing  body,  the  citizens 
had  the  periodical  choice  of  their  representatives  at  the  council  board ; and  all 
householders  rated  for  three  successive  years  became  the  electors.  The  Con- 
servative element  was  not  annihilated,  though  fused  with  reform.  The  title  ol 
the  corporation  became  the  “ Mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of  the  borough  of 
Liverpool:”  it  had  previously  been  “of  the  town  of  Liverpool.”  The  town 
council  consists  of  forty-eight  councillors,  returned  from  the  sixteen  municipal 
divisions  of  the  borough,  and  one  alderman  for  each  of  these,  in  all  sixty-four. 
The  aldermen  continue  in  office  six  years,  vacancies  being  filled  up  merely  for 
the  time  to  run  ; and  the  councillors  serve  three  years,  one-third  of  them  retiring 
annually.  The  town  council  elect  the  aldermen  and  mayor,  who  is  ex-officio  a 
magistrate  for  the  borough,  and  returning  officer  of  members  of  Parliament. 
The  chief  magistrate  continues  in  office  one  year.  The  town  council  conducts 
its  business  primarily  in  committees;  and  as  trustees  of  the  Liverpool  docks, 
has  a veto  upon  the  decisions  of  the  dock  committee.  The  two  great  estates, 
the  corporation  property  and  the  docks,  &c.,  are  thus  closely  linked,  though 
distinct.  The  town  clerk  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  mayor ; he  draw's  up  statutes, 
keeps  minutes,  and  discharges  all  other  business  connected  w ith  the  corporation. 

Inns,  Adelphi,  American,  Angel,  Belvidere,  Feathers,  George,  Grecian,  Neptune,  Queen’s,  Queen’s 
Arms,  Railway,  Royal,  Royal  William,  Stork,  Union,  Victoria,  Waterloo,  Wellington,  Whiteman’s 
New  Brunswick. — Markets,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Sat.;  horse  market  every  alternate  Wed. — Fairs,  July  25, 
Nov.  11.—  Bankers,  Leyland  and  Bullins;  draw  on  Masterman  and  Co.  Heywood  and  Co.;  draw 
on  Heywood,  Kennards.  and  Co.  Moss  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barclay  and  Co.  Bank  of  Liverpool; 
draw  on  G-lyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Liverpool  Commercial  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon, 
and  Co.  North  and  South  Wales  Bank  ; draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  Branch  of  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool  District  Bank  ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith.  Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool ; 
draw  on  London  Joint  Stock.  Liverpool  Union  Bank  ; draw  on  Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co.  Israel 
Barned  and  Co. ; draw  on  Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co.  Kneeshaw’s ; draw  on  Currie  and  Co.  Samuel’s ; 
draw  on  Union  Bank  of  London.  Branch  Bank  of  England;  draw  ou  Head-office.  Liverpool 
Borough  Bank;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co  .—Newspapers,  Albion  (liberal),  Mon.;  Mercury 
(liberal),  Tues.  and  Fri.;  Standard  (conservative),  Tues.;  Courier  (conservative),  Wed.;  Times 
(liberal),  Tliurs.;  Gore’s  Advertiser,  Thurs. ; Commercial  Mail  (conservative),  Sat.:  Chronicle  and 
European  Times,  Sat.;  Liberal  Journal  (liberal),  Sat.;  Northern  Daily  Times  (liberal);  Daily 
Telegraph ; Shipping, 
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Liversedge  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Huddersfield  5* 

Liversedge  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

1 191* 

2144 

6974 

Liverton  

N.  R.  York... 

Egton 9* 

Guisbrough  ...7 

N.  Eastern  

1 255* 

2400 

201 

Livesey  

.to 

Lancaster 

Blackburn 2 

Lower  Darwen  2 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

j 213 

1890 

2649 

Llamphey* 

Pembroke 

Pembroke If 

Milfd.  Haven  5 

S.  Wales  

] 290 

1976 

395 

Llau  

Montgomery 

Welshpool  ...3? 

Shrewsbury  21? 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

176? 

Llan.  or  Tre-Llan 

.to 

Flint  

Nannerch  3 

Mold  4? 

Chester  & Mold. 

' 1951 

381 

Llanaber  (including 

Barmouth)t  

Merioneth  ... 

Barmouth  ...1* 

Oswestry  ...56f 

Shrews.  & Bmgm.... 

21 9f 

12679 

1672 

Llanaelhaiarn  

.pa 

Carnarvon  ... 

Carnarvon  ...13? 

Pen-y-groes  ...8* 

Nantlle 

262? 

6698 

616 

Liana  fan  

Cardigan  

Aberystwith  9* 

Leominster  65? 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

222 

2588 

419 

Llanafan  fawr 

pa 

Brecon  

Builth  As 

Hereford 39? 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

195 

10 147 

985 

Llanafan-feehan 

na 

Brecon  

Builth  4s 

Hereford  38 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

193* 

2783 

173 

Llanallgo  ...par,  chap 

Anglesea  

Llangefni 7s 

Llanfair  10 

Chester  & Holyhead 

251? 

659 

430 

Llanannot  

pa 

Radnor 

Kington 12s 

Bromfield....  26 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

196? 

4400 

574 

Llanarmon 

Carnarvon  ... 

Pwllheli 4 

Pen-y-groes  11? 

Carnarvn  & Nantlle 

265 

3753 

612 

Llanarmon 

Denbigh  

Ruthin 4s 

Mold 7* 

Chester  & Mold 

199 

11241 

2117 

Llanarmon  Dyffryn 

Ceiriog 

.pa 

Denbigh  

Llanrhaiadr.,.6? 

Oswestry 9?  Shrews.  & Chester... 

184* 

6557 

309 

Llanarmon-Mynydd- 

Mawr  

Denbigh  

Llanrhaiadr...lf 

Oswestry  ...Ilf 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

186* 

2590 

164 

Llanarth§  

Cardigan  

Aberayron  ...4? 

Carmarthen  27? 

S.  Wales  

272* 

15041 

2337 

Llanarth 

.pa 

Monmouth  ... 

Abergavenny  6f 

Penpergwm  ...4 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

173? 

3793 

610 

Llanarthney|| 

Carmarthen... 

Carmarthen  ...8 

Derwydd 6* 

Llanellv  

248? 

10994 

2076 

Llanasa 

Flint  

Holywell 3 

Mostvn 3* 

Chester  & Holyhead 

i 201  f 

10809 

2732 

Ruins  of 

Llamphey- 

court. 


* LLAMPHEY.  A small  village,  crossed  by  the  high  road  between  Tenby 
and  Pembroke.  The  church  is  adorned  with  a fine  tower,  and  close  by  stands 
an  ancient  cross.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  stately  mansion  of  Llamphey-court, 
one  of  the  seven  palaces  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David,  and  w here  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Essex  passed  his  early  years.  It  is  entered  by  an  arched  gatew  ay,  with 
a niche  over  it.  We  come  next  to  a square  tower,  evidently  a porter’s-lodge.  A 
paved  path  then  leads  hy  a flight  of  steps  to  a room,  called  the  red  chamber,  the 
floor  of  which  is  of  hard  stucco.  A little  way  to  the  right  is  the  chapel;  the 
east  window  still  exhibiting  most  elegant  tracery.  A little  further,  in  a projec- 
tion to  the  right,  occur  some  of  the  great  rooms,  ascended  by  a staircase  from 
without,  finished,  on  the  north  side,  w'ith  an  open  parapet,  and  under  them  the 


kitchen,  pointed  at  top,  and  ribbed.  Separated  by  several  ruined  apartments, 
vaulted  beneath,  to  the  west,  the  visitor  ascends  by  a ladder  into  a larger  and 
grander  room  than  the  former,  the  door  and  window  casings  of  freestone,  and 
at  one  end  a door  opening  to  a retiring  chamber.  To  the  east  of  the  chapel 
which  looks  into  it,  is  a large  paddock,  once  occupied  by  the  gardens  and 
orchards,  in  which  is  still  a small  fish-pond.  It  had  a warren  and  park.  The 
north  wall  of  the  great  barn  or  granary,  attributed  to  Bishop  Vaughan,  still 
exists.  The  beacon  for  alarm,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  is  placed  upon  an  ancient 
tumulus  near  Llanfey. 


f LLANABER.  The  church  here  stands  on  the  south  extremity  of  the  plain 
of  Ardudwv,  within  about  a furlong  of  the  sea.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Marv. 
There  are  several  mountain  streams  in  this  parish;  the  largest  is  Avon  Egryn. 
Ffynnon-y-Tyddyn  Mawr  is  a fine  mineral  spring  near  a farm  of  that  name. 


I X LL  AN  ANNO.  A parish  in  the  hundred  of  Knighton,  upon  the  Ithon  river, 
Knucklass-  and  adjoining  the  wild  district  called  Knucklass-forest.  Much  of  the  parish  is 
forest.  high  and  unenclosed.  Here  is  a mineral  spring.  The  picturesque  ruin  called 
Ty-yn-y-Bw'lch,  or  the  house  in  the  defile,  occupies  the  summit  of  a precipitous 
rock  in  a narrow'  pass  on  the  banks  of  the  Ithon,  in  this  parish. 


§ LLANARTH.  The  church  stands  on  the  summit  of  a hill  overhanging  the 
Llethy  river.  Henry  VII.  encamped  at  Wern  Newydd,  in  this  parish,  the  second 
night  of  his  march  through  this  county.  Noyadd-Llanarth  is  the  handsome  seat 
of  the  Brooke  family. 

Fairs,  Jan.  12,  March  12,  June  17,  Sep.  22,  Oct.  27, 1st  Wed.  in  Dec.,  stock,  pigs. 


Myddleton- 

hall. 


||  LLANARTHNEY.  A village  and  parish,  the  latter  containing  four  ham- 
lets, in  the  hundred  of  Is-Cenue,  situated  upon  the  river  Tywi,  in  a picturesque 
and  most  agreeable  valley.  The  collieries  and  lime-works  in  this  district  employ 
the  inhabitants;  and  increase  of  population  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  enclo- 
sure of  an  extensive  common  here.  Here  is  Myddleton-hall ; and  within  the 
Idemesue  there  is  a chalybeate  spring,  held  in  much  esteem ; adjacent  to  it  are 
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Llanbabo*  pa 

Anglesea  

Amlwch 6 

Valley 8 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2674 

1743 

167 

Llanbadarn-Fawrt  pa 

Cardigan  

Aberystwith  ...1 
New  Radnor  104 

Leominster  65| 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

2224 

52750 

12776 

Llaubadarn-Fawr . . . pa 

Radnor 

Leominster  30f 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1874 

3646 

433 

Llanbadaru- 
Fynyddt  pa 

Radnor 

Knighton  ...14 

Bromfield  ...274 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1971 

8965 

535 

Llanbadarn- 

Carmarthen  324 

S.  Wales  

2771 

4425 

492 

Llanbadarn-Tref- 

Plp’lwvs  na 

Cardigan  

Aberayron  ...34 
Aberystwith  ...1 

Carmarthen  34f 
Leominster  ...68 

S.  Wales  

280 

6283 

965 

Llanbadarn-y- 
Croyddyn,  Upper  to 

Cardigan  

Shrews.  & Hereford 

225 

9342 

941 

Llanbadarn-y- 
Croyddyn,  Lower  to 

Cardigan  

Aberystwith  ...1 

Leominster  66f 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

2231 

4981 

839 

Llanbadarn-y- 

fi-n.rrpg  par  chap 

Radnor 

Builth 7 

Hereford 284 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Chester  & Holyhead 

1724 

900 

58 

T.lanhnddnrk  pa 

Monmouth  ... 

Usk  4 

Usk  4 

1734 

3465 

418 

Llanbadrig pa 

Anglesea  

Amlwch  4f 

Valley  13 

2724 

4097 

1281 

Llanbeblig  pa 

Carnarvon  ... 

Carnarvon 4 

Carnarvon  

Bangor  & Carnarvn. 

247f 

6792 

9883 

Llanbedr pa 

Brecon  

Crickhowel  ...If 

Llanfihangel  54 
Nantlle  284 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

168 

3831 

286 

Llanbedr pa 

Merioneth  ... 

Harlech 2f 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

284 

7312 

366 

T.lanhpdr  oliap 

Monmouth  ... 

Caerleon 4 

Magor  34 

S.  Wales  

1544 

Llanbedr- Dyffryn- 
Clwyd  pa 

Denbigh  

Ruthin If 

Mold  9 

Chester  & Mold 

2004 

2900 

461 

Llanbedr-Goch  ...chap 

Anglesea  

Beaumaris  ...65 

Llanfair 6 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2471 

3193 

389 

Llaubedrog pa 

Carnarvon  ... 

Pwllheli  3f 

Pen-y-groes  18f 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

2724 

2548 

525 

Llanbedr,  § or  Lampe- 
ter-pout-Stepheum.t 

Cardigan  

Tregaron 104 

Carmarthen  224 

S.  Wales  

2674 

6204 

1488 

hot  and  cold  baths,  and  other  accommodations  for  the  convenience  and  gratifi-  Llanabth- 
cation  of  visitors,  completed  at  a considerable  expense  and  in  excellent  taste.  NET’ 

The  Spa  is  one  mile  from  the  village,  and  the  latter  adjoins  the  Milford  mail- 
coach  road.  The  pretty  castellated  building  in  the  park  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Nelson.  The  ancient  church  of  Cappel  Ddewi,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tywi,  is  now  in  ruins. 

Fairs,  June  24,  Mon.  affc.  July  12. 


* LLANBABO.  The  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Prince  Pabo,  com- 
monly called  Pabo  Post  Prydain,  for  his  support  of  the  Britons  against  the  Piets' 
and  Scots  in  the  year  460.  His  tomb  still  survives,  and  bears  his  effigy  encircled 
by  an  inscription. 


Church 
built  by 
Prince  Pabo 


f LLANBADARN-FA  WR  retains  some  traces  of  its  ancient  consequence,  nut 
is  an  extremely  remote  spot,  and  has  lost  its  market,  which  has  been  transferred 
to  Aberystwith.  A Roman  road,  usually  called  Sarn  Helen,  passes  through  the 
farm  Llyn  Rbingyll,  in  this  place.  Some  time  in  the  sixth  century  a church  and 
bishopric  were  erected  here  by  St.  Paternus,  a foreigner,  who  was  drawn  hither 
from  foreign  countries  by  the  fame  and  sauctity  of  St.  Dubricius  and  St.  David. 
The  see  continued  for  years,  but  was  united  to  that  of  St.  David’s  upon  the  bar- 
barous murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Llanbadarn  by  the  inhabitants.  The  suffragan 
bishop  of  this  very  ancient  see  was  one  of  the  seven  who  had  conference  with 
Augustin  the  monk,  when  he  attempted  to  establish  his  own  supremacy  over 
the  British  church.  The  church  appears  to  have  been  given  to  St.  Peter’s,  of 
Gloucester,  a.d.  1111,  and  afterwards  appropriated  to  the  abbey  of  Vale  Royal, 
in  Cheshire.  The  Danes  destroyed  the  original  sanctuary  in  the  year  987 ; and 
it  was  spoiled  a second  time  by  Llewellyn  ap  Sytsylt  in  1038.  The  present 
church  is  a spacious  building  in  the  early  pointed  style,  consisting  of  a nave  and 
chancel,  and  adorned  with  a massive  tower  resting  on  lofty  arches.  Lewis 
Morris,  the  Welsh  antiquary,  is  interred  here.  Between  this  town  (once  a 
Roman  city)  and  the  sea-coast  is  a small  ancient  fortification,  consisting  of  a 
separate  area,  surrounded  by  a wall,  with  a tower  at  one  of  the  angles.  A range 
of  wild  hills,  backed  by  the  stupendous  Plinlimmon,  forms  the  opposite  boun- 
dary of  this  valley  ; and  at  its  termination,  in  the  sea-coast,  the  town  of  Aberyst- 
with appears  on  the  brink  of  the  sea,  with  its  ruined  castle  on  a gentle  rise  to 
the  left,  the  Rhydiol  flowing  on  the  right.  This  approach  is  certaiuly  very 
striking,  and  raises  expectations  which  the  interior  of  Aberystwith  is  not  cal- 
culated to  gratify. 


Murder  of  a 
bishop. 


Ancient 

fortification 


+ LLANBADARN-FYNYDD.  \_Fairs,  Last  Fri.  in  April,  Aug.  4,  Sat.  bef.  Sep.  29. 

§ LLANBEDR,  or  Lampeter-pont-Stephen,  a market  and  contributory 
borough,  partly  situated  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Teifi,  on  a level  tract,  encom- 
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Llanbedr-Pains- 

castle pa 

Llanbedr-y-Cennin  pa 

Llanberis*  pa 

Llanbeulan pa 

Llanbister  pa 

Llanblethian pa 

Llanboidy  .pa 

Radnor 

Carnarvon  ... 
Carnarvon  ... 

Anglesea  

Radnor 

Glamorgan  ... 
Carmarthen... 

Hay 7 

Llanrwst  7 

Carnarvon  ...9f 

Llangefni 54 

Knighton  ...111 

Cowbridge | 

Carmarthen. ..13 

Hereford  25 

Conway  5| 

Carnarvon  ...10 

Ty  Croes 3 

Bromfiald 25 

Llantrisaint...7f 
Whitland 44 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Chester  & Holyhead 
Chester  & Holyhead 
Chester  & Holyhead 
Shrews.  & Hereford 

S.  Wales  

S.  Wales  

169J 

2284 

256f 

256f 

1954 

189 

2634 

3877 

4909 

10431 

2943 

14837 

3148 

10666 

322 

481 

1111 

352 

1084 

767 

1795 

Llanbedb. 


Lead  mine. 


Lampeter 

college. 


Roman 

remains. 


passed  by  bills,  and  watered  by  the  river  Teifi.  The  college  of  Llanbedr  stands 
upon  the  summit  of  the  only  eminence  in  the  level  country,  and  presents  a 
remarkably  picturesque  appearance.  The  town  has  improved  considerably  since 
the  erection  of  the  college.  Here  are  a market-house  and  shambles,  a parish 
church,  two  meeting-houses,  and  a house  of  correction,  besides  an  excellent  inn, 
and  other  places,  affording  comfortable  accommodation.  The  bridge,  about  half 
a mile  from  the  town,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  erected  by  King  Stephen ; 
and  an  adjoining  field  bears  the  name  of  the  King’s-meadow,  and  a little  subter- 
ranean passage,  now  filled  up,  was  called  the  King’s-cellar.  There  is  a lead- 
mine  at  a short  distance,  at  a place  called  Llanfair  Clydog,  containing  a large  per 
centage  of  silver.  There  is  little  trade  here,  except  what  may  be  termed  domestic. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  here  regularly.  The  college  of  St.  David  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  town ; it  was  founded  by  Bishop  Burgess,  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on  the  1 st  of 
March,  1827,  the  first  stone  having  been  laid  with  due  ceremony  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1822.  The  government  and  instruction  of  the  pupils  are  intrusted  to  a 
principal  and  four  professors,  namely,  of  Hebrew,  natural  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, and  Welsh.  There  are  accommodations  for  about  100  scholars.  The 
students  enjoy  the  same  advantage,  that  is,  the  direct  admission  into  holy  orders, 
as  those  of  Cowbridge  and  St.  Bees.  There  is  an  unendowed  grammar-school  in 
the  town,  and  a National-school  consisting  of  100  poor  children.  This  was 
anciently  a place  of  greater  extent,  and  more  densely  peopled.  The  people  of 
St.  Peter  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Welsh  chronicles,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  town  leaden  coffins  haye  been  dug  up,  in  a place  supposed  to  be  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Thomas’s-church,  no  part  of  which  building  now  remains.  A priory 
is  also  thought  to  have  stood  where  the  priory-house  and  garden  are  now 
situated;  and  two  large  mounts,  enclosed  by  fosses,  remain  near  to  the  town. 
A Roman  road  may  be  traced  across  the  common,  and  there  was  a Roman  camp 
near  Olwen,  where  some  part  of  a Roman  military  mill  has  been  found. 


Inn,  The  Lion.— Market,  Sat.— Fairs,  Jan.  11,  Feb.  6,  March  11,  May  8,  Whit-Wed.,  July  10, 1st 
Sat.  in  Aug.,  Sat.  aft.  Sep.  13,  Oct.  19,  Sat.  aft.  Nov.  12,  hiring.— Bankers,  Jones  and  Co. ; draw  on 
Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co. 


The  Pass  of 
Llanberis 
and  its 
romantic 
scenery. 


Dolbadarn 

castle. 


* LLANBERIS,  or  Llanperis.  A village  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  grand 
defile  called  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Snowdonian  mountains. 
The  village  consists  of  a few  cottages,  a poor  school,  and  a tolerable  church. 
A new  village,  however,  has  sprung  up  near  to  the  lakes,  and  here  are  inns 
affording  comfortable  lodgings,  and  much  frequented  by  tourists,  anglers,  and 
artists,  the  scenery  in  this  gloomy  valley  being  considered  the  most  sublime  in 
the  principality.  The  copper-mines  here  are  worked  with  spirit ; and  new  slate- 
quarries,  conducted  upon  very  improved  principles,  afford  occupation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  and  of  the  adjoining  parishes.  The  slate  and  ore  are  raised 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  flats  are  provided  to  transport  them  to  the  extre- 
mity, whence  they  are  conveyed  by  a railroad  to  Moel-y-Don,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Menai  Strait.  A railroad  is  carried  along  the  margin  of  the  Lower  Lake  to 
the  town  of  Carnarvon.  The  Glider  Fawr-mountain,  forming  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Pass,  rises  to  a height  of  3,300  feet,  and  Snowdon,  which  hangs  over  the  west, 
is  elevated  3,571  feet  above  sea  level.  The  surface  of  the  lake  lies  310  feet  above 
the  sea.  Llyn  Cwm  Dwythwch,  in  the  west  of  the  parish,  discharges  its  surplus 
waters  into  the  Upper  Lake  of  Llanberis,  by  means  of  the  river  called  Afon 
Hwch,  which,  in  its  course,  falls  over  a ledge  of  rocks  about  60  feet  in  height, 
forming  the  noble  cataract  called  Rhaiadar-y-Ceynant  Mawr.  The  ancient  round 
castle  of  Dolbadarn,  one  of  the  Welsh  fortresses,  built  to  guard  the  mountain 
passes,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a rocky  eminence  protruding  from  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  separating  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Lake.  Its  position  is 
remarkable,  and  it  constitutes  a strong  feature  in  the  sublime  scenery  of  this 
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Llanbrynmair* pa 

Llancadwalladr pa 

Tjla.m»arv».n  pa, 

Montgomery 

Denbigh  

Glamorgan  ... 

Hereford  

Cardigan  

Glamorgan  ... 
Merioneth  ... 
Carmarthen... 

Carnarvon  ... 
Carmarthen... 
Anglesea  

Llanidloes  ..14 
Llanrha,iadr...4f 
Cowbridge 5 

Craven  Arms  40f 

Oswestry 74 

Ely 74 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Shrews.  & Chester... 
S.  Wales  

2164 

1824 

180 

1574 

2304 

174 

2834 

2564 

2454 

251| 

2644 

2544 

Llancillo pa 

Llancynfelin  pa 

Llandafft  ...pa  & city 
Llandanwg pa 

Lln.ndn.wlfe  pa 

Abergavenny... 9 
Machynlleth  94 

Cardiff 2 

Harlech  2 

Laugharne  ...14 

Bangor 64 

Carmarthen... 6? 
Amlwch  84 

Pontrilas  24 

Oswestry  55 

Llandaff 1 

Nantlle  274 

St.  Clears 34 

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Shrews.  & Chester 
Taff  Vale  & Aberdre. 
Carnarvn.  & Nantlle 
S.  Wales  

Llanddaniel- 

Fab  .par.  chap 

Llanddarng  pa 

Gaerwen  | 

Carmarthen. ..64 
Valley  54 

Chester  & Holyhead 
S.  Wales  

T,1  an  rt  d an  s a,i  n t 

Chester  & Holyhead 
Llanelly  

Llanddausaint  pa 

Carmarthen... 

Langadock  ...64 

Garnant 124 

vicinity.  Owen  Goicb,  brother  of  Llewellyn,  last  Prince  of  Wales,  was  confined 
in  this  castle  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  best  view  of  the  ruin  is  from  a 
boat  on  the  adjacent  lake,  and  when  reflected  in  the  smooth  waters  beneath  the 
effect  is  particularly  striking. 

Inns,  Royal  Victoria,  Dolbadarn. 

* LLANBRYNMAIR.  The  feeding  of  sheep  and  black  cattle  upon  the  grassy 
hills  here  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  agricultural  revenue  in  this  parish. 
There  are  also  several  lead-mines.  The  surrounding  district  abounds  with  Druid- 
ical  remains.  Here  is  the  pool  called  Llyn  Gwyddion,  which  is  subject  to  remark- 
able disturbances  from  the  action  of  the  wind ; and  the  cataract  of  Frwydafawr 
consists  of  a great  volume  of  water,  falling  over  a ledge  of  rock,  down  a precipice 
of  150  feet  in  depth. 

Fairs,  Mon.  bef.  last  Tues.  in  March,  Tues.  bef.  3rd  Thurs.  in  April,  May  31,  Sep.  30,  Nov.  11, 
stock,  pigs. 

f LLANDAFF.  This  ancient  city  derives  its  name  from  the  situation  of  the 
church,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Taaf.  Although  a city,  it  is  but  an  inconside- 
rable place,  and  divested  of  its  see  and  cathedral  would  only  be  considered  as  a 
village  possessing  no  claims  to  notice.  The  great  object  of  attraction  is  the 
cathedral.  The  architecture  of  the  ancient  building  is  partly  Saxon,  with  an 
occasional  mixture  of  Norman,  but  the  prevailing  style  is  that  which  is  usually 
denominated  gothic.  The  western  front  is  remarkably  handsome,  and  orna- 
mented with  fine  lancet  windows  of  various  sizes.  Immediately  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  in  this  end,  and  underneath  the  arch,  on  a tablet  projecting  in  the 
centre,  is  the  figure  of  a bishop,  with  one  hand  moderately  raised,  and  the  other 
holding  the  pastoral  staff;  supposed  to  have  been  intended  to  represent  one  of 
the  earlier  bishops  of  the  see.  Above,  over  the  upper  range  of  windows,  and 
near  the  summit  of  the  building,  is  another  carved  figure,  in  a sitting  posture, 
holding  a book  in  one  hand.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  ancient  cross! 
On  the  north  side  is  a rich  Saxon  doorway ; and  on  the  south  is  another,  less 
ornamented.  At  the  western  end  were  formerly  two  magnificent  square  towers  ; 
of  which,  that  at  the  north-west  angle,  built  by  Jaspar,  Duke  of  Bedford,  in 
1485,  alone  remains.  It  is  in  good  preservation,  except  the  pinnacles,  which 
were  damaged  by  a storm  in  1703.  Two  sides  of  this  tower  rest  on  the  walls  of 
the  church,  but  the  other  sides  are  raised  on  two  light  arches,  which  spring  from 
a single  pillar.  On  entering  the  building,  some  elegant  gothic  arches  occur  on 
the  right  and  left,  which  separated  the  nave  from  two  side  aisles.  The  length 
of  the  body  of  the  church  is  300  feet,  and  the  breadth  80.  At  the  east  end  is  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary ; and  on  the  south  side  stands  the  chapter- 
house,  a square  apartment,  having  in  the  centre  a pillar,  from  which  several 
gothic  arches  diverge  in  different  directions,  supporting  the  roof.  The  ancient 
structure  having  fallen  into  decay,  a new  edifice  was  raised  about  the  year  1751, 
within  the  old  walls.  “This,”  observes  a modern  writer,  “may,  perhaps,  claim 
the  merit  of  being  commodious  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship  ; but  nothing 
can  be  more  incongruous  than  its  architecture,  placed  where  it  is.  The  style  is 
Grecian ; and  it  is  impossible,  on  the  first  view,  to  avoid  the  impression  of  its 
being  a heathen  temple  built,  as  if  in  scorn,  in  the  midst  of  the  venerable  remains 
of  a Christian  church.  This  incongruity  is  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing, where  the  altar  is  placed  beneath  a Grecian  portico.”  In  1854  some  exten- 
sive restorations  of  the  cathedral  took  place.  Llandaff  has  been  the  burial-place 
of  several  persons  of  distinction,  and  some  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  remain, 


Area 

inSta 
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19006 

1982 

2792 

233 

4500 

662 

1085 

70 

6556 

959 

4352 

1821 

4964 

749 

613 

37 

1679 

479 

4501 

1036 

2011 

602 

10307 

851 

Llanberis. 


Cataract  of 
Frydafawr. 


Cathedral. 


Curious 

figures. 


Interior 
restored  in 
1854. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Llanddeiniolen*  . 

..pa 

Carnarvon  ... 

Carnarvon  . 

..4f 

Port  Dinorwic  2 

Bangor  & Carnarvn. 
S.  Wales 

244i 

9024 

4894 

Llanddeinol  

Cardigan  

Aberystwith 
Corwen  

n 

Carmarthen  39? 
Llangollen  R 24? 

284f 

20l£ 

2077 

7794 

251 

955 

Ltandderfel 

Llanddewi- 

Merioneth  ... 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

Aberarthf  

Cardigan  

Aberayrou  . 

..H 

Carmarthen... 35 

S.  Wales 

280? 

3595 

1284 

Llanddewi-Aber- 

gwessin  

Rreeon  

Rnilth 

12| 

...3 

Hereford 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
S.  Wales  

190f 

274 

10511 

36252 

103 

2588 

Llanddewi-Brefit.. 

LUanddewi.-’r- 

,pa 

Cardigan  

Tregaron 

Carmarthen  28f 

Cwm 

pa 

Brecon  

Builth  

..H 

Hereford  331 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Chester  & Holyhead 

1771 
233  j 

3101 

758 

990 

Llanddoget 

Denbigh  

Llanrwst  .... 

..H 

Conway  10? 

LLO 

214 

LlAUDAI'I'. 


Monuments 


| though  in  a dilapidated  state.  Near  the  upper  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  sculp- 
tured figure  of  a female,  shrouded  in  a loose  robe,  the  face  and  the  part  of  the 
body  whieh  is  displayed  exhibiting  a striking  representation  of  a delicate  frame, 
emaciated  by  sickness.  Beyond  are  two  alabaster  monuments,  to  some  of  the 
Matthews  family.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  south  aisle  is  an  alabaster 
monument,  with  the  sculptured  figure  of  a lady,  in  a long  robe  reaching  to  her 
feet.  Behind  are  the  figures  of  two  monks,  holding  an  escutcheon,  on  which, 
probably,  were  once  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  person  whom  it  commemorates  ; 
supposed  to  have  been  the  lady  of  John  Lord  Audley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
Near  the  cathedral  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient  castellated  mansion  of  the 


Llandaff- 

court. 


bishop,  consisting  of  a large  gateway  and  part  of  the  external  wall.  The 
destruction  of  this  building,  and  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  church,  is  attri- 
buted to  Owen  Glyndwr.  A church  is  said  to  have  existed  here  from  the  period 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  a 
bishopric  was  constituted  until  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  A man- 
sion near  the  cathedral,  called  Llandaff-court,  was  purchased  in  1850  as  the 
residence  of  the  bishop.  Strictly  speaking,  Llandaffis  neither  a vicarage,  rectory, 
|nor  curacy.  The  duties  are  performed  by  two  vicars-choral,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  chapter  of  Llandaff.  The  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  Dean  of  Llandaff  is 
held  here,  and  a manorial  one  occasionally  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  the  lords  of  the  manor. 


Fairs , Feb.  9,  Mon.  in  Whitsun- week,  horses,  cattle,  cheese. 


Mineral  * LLANDDEINIOLEN.  Here  are  two  mineral  springs,  one  of  which  is  con- 
springs.  sidered  efficacious  in  removing  scorbutic  complaints,  the  other  is  a strong  chaly- 
beate. The  latter  is  generally  calldd  Ffynnon-y-Cegin  Arthur,  or  the  Well  of 
Arthur’s-kitchen,  from  which  the  river  Cegin  flows.  The  festival  day  here  is 
the  23rd  of  November.  Near  Pennllynn  are  the  rums  of  a Llys  or  palace  of  one 
of  the  princes  of  Wales;  this,  along  with  the  manor  of  Dinorweg,  was  granted 
by  Edward  I.  to  Sir  Gruffydd  Llwydd,  on  his  bearing  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
birth  of  Edward  II.,  in  Carnarvon  castle,  to  his  majesty.  Pen  Dinas  was  a 
Roman  encampment;  it  is  600  feet  high,  and  is  enclosed  with  a double  ditch 
and  rampart. 


f LLANDDEWI-ABERARTH.  A village  situated  upon  Cardigan-bay,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Arth,  and  intersected  by  the  coast-road  from  Aberyst- 
with  to  Cardigan.  The  village  of  Aberaeron  is  included  in  the  return  of  the 
population  of  this  parish.  Here  is  a small  harbour,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
obstructed  by  a bar,  dry  at  low  water.  In  a direct  line  with  the  parish  church 
St.  David’s-  the  Sarn  Ddewi,  or  St.  David’s-causeway,  running  out  into  the  sea  for  a dis- 
causeway.  tance  of  about  a quarter  of  a mile. 


X LLANDDEWI-BREFI.  A small  hamlet  and  parish  situated  upon  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  Teifi  or  Tyvi,  near  to  Pont  Llanico,  and  in  a very  retired 
part  of  the  county.  The  church  is  adorned  with  a lofty  and  massive  tower, 
resting  upon  four  gothic  arches,  and  presents  a truly  venerable  appearance. 
Synod  con-  There  are  some  curious  and  very  ancient  monuments  in  the  churchyard.  In  the 
vened  here  year  519  a synod  was  convened  here,  at  which  St.  David  preached  against  and 
m 519‘  overthrew  the  Pelagian  heresy.  St.  Dubricius  assisted  at  this  synod,  and  imme- 
diately after  resigned  his  see  of  Caer-lleon  to  St.  David,  and  retired  to  Bardsey- 
island,  where  he  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  devotion.  In  the  year 
1073  a battle  was  fought  at  this  place,  between  Gronw  and  Llewellyn,  the  sons 
of  Cadwgan-ap-Bleddyn,  and  Rhys-ap-Owen  and  Rhyddarch-ap-Caradog,  in  which 
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Llanddona* pa 

Anglesea  

Beaumaris  . 

..41 

Bangor 91 

Chester  & Holyhead 

247 

2387 

637 

Llanddulas pa 

Denbigh  

Abergele  .... 

..21 

Abergele  31 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2l5f 

716 

575 

Llanddwynf  pa 

Anglesea  

Carnarvon  . 

...81 

Carnarvon  ...81 

Bangor  & Carnarvon 

2551 

9348 

Llanddwywe  pa 

Merioneth  ... 

Barmouth  . 

...41 

Nantlle  311 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

2871 

388 

Llanddyfnan  pa 

Anglesea  

Beaumaris.. 

....7 

Llanfair 6 

Chester  & Holyhead 

247f 

3506 

729 

T.ln.nrlphift  jin 

Carmarthen... 
Merioneth  ... 

Llandilo 

4tq- 

Llandebie 

Llanelly  

2401 

10710 

2885 

Llandecwyn  pa 

Maentwrog 

...3 

Nantlle  191 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

2751 

6915 

493 

Llandefailog-fach  ...pa 
Llandefailog-Tre- 

Brecon  

Brecon  

...21 

Abergavenny23! 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

1891 

4211 

385 

(rraig  pa 

Brecon  

Talgarth 

....3 

Abergavennyl7| 
Abergavenny22i 
Kidwelly  31 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

1841 

540 

38 

Tjllandefa.lley pa, 

Brecon  

Talearth 

....4 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

1881 

8509 

704 

Tj1n.ndp.fp.il  ng  pa 

Carmarthen... 
Carnarvon  ... 

Carmarthen  54 

S.  Wales  

237f 

7320 

1321 

LlandegaiJ  pa 

Bangor  

...11 

Bangor If 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2391 

16100 

3398 

Llandegfan pa 

Anglesea  

Beaumaris 

...21 

Bangor 31!  Chester  & Holyhead 

2411 

2760 

927 

the  princes  of  Powys  were  victorious,  and  Rhyddarch  was  slain.  In  1187  a 
college  was  founded,  on  the  spot  where  the  synod  was  held,  by  Bishop  Beck,  in 
honour  of  St.  David,  and  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor;  it  consisted  of  a precentor  and  twelve  prebendaries. 


Llandde- 

wi-Beeei. 


* LLANDDONA.  Here  is  a precipitous  hill,  called  Arthur’s  Round-table,  on 
the  summit  of  which  stands  the  Dinas  Sylwy,  or  exploratory-fort ; besides  two 
raths,  conjectured  to  be  of  Danish  origin,  and  meant  to  protect  the  shipping  in 
Red  Wharf-bay. 


Lofty  hill. 


t LLANDDWYN,  or  Llanddwyowen,  situated  upon  a promontory  stretching 
into  the  sea,  on  the  west  side  of  Carnarvon  harbour.  Fish  of  various  sorts  are 
taken  here ; amongst  them  lobsters  and  crabs,  in  great  plenty.  The  Arundo 
Arenaria  guards  the  coast  from  the  advances  of  the  ocean;  and  mats  and  ropes, 
for  the  Carnarvon  market,  are  made  from  the  sea  reed  grass,  which  abounds 
here  and  in  the  parish  of  Newborough.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  stand 
upon  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  which  constitutes  the  parish.  Richard 
Kyffen,  rector  of  this  parish,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Bangor,  being  a warm  par- 
tisan of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  concerted  measures  here,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Rhys-ap-Thomas,  for  the  introduction  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  then  in 
Brittany,  with  whom  they  communicated  by  means  of  a number  of  fishing- 
wherries.  In  the  time  of  Owen  Glendwr  this  was  considered  a wealthy  shrine; 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  its  revenues  constituted  the  richest  prebend  in 
Bangor  cathedral.  Near  the  sea  side  was  the  oratory  of  St.  Dwynwen,  the 
daughter  of  Brychan  Urth,  a pious  personage,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Here,  also,  was  the  Ffynnon-fair,  or  St.  Mary’s-well,  visited  by  contrite 
persons,  upon  whom  the  monks  of  the  well  levied  large  contributions  for 
expounding  to  them  their  future  destinies. 


Invitation 
to  the  Earl 
of  Rich- 
mond, after- 
wards 
Henry  VII. 


X LLANDEGA1.  A village  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ogweu,  over  which 
there  is  a good  bridge.  The  parish  extends  about  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
averages  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  includes  the  most  mountainous  and 
irreclaimable  parts  of  North  Wales,  being  overhung  also  by  Carnedd  Davydd 
and  Carnedd  Llewellyn.  Although  the  surface  is  mountainous  and  barren,  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  lies  beneath,  in  the  excellent  material  for  roofing, 
generally  called  Bangor-slates.  The  Llandegai  quarries  occupy  about  1,500 
men,  and,  consequently,  sustain  a population  amounting  to  about  four  times  that 
number.  The  quarry,  now  a terrific  excavation,  has  been  worked  for  upwards 
of  sixty  years ; and  the  scientific  means  adopted  in  the  detaching  and  splitting  of 
the  blocks,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  and  economy  used  in  conveying  the  slates  to 
Port  Penrhyn,  where  they  are  shipped,  tend  to  augment  this  great  gulf  to  a 
capaciousness  that  must  excite  the  astonishment  of  every  visitor.  The  hydraulic 
press,  sawing-mills,  and  railroads,  are  amongst  the  improved  means  of  working 
and  transporting  slates  adopted  at  these  quarries.  The  noble  castle  of  Penrhyn, 
erected  in  this  parish  by  Mr.  Pennant,  after  a design  by  Mr.  Hopper,  is  not 
merely  unique,  but,  perhaps,  the  most  majestic  private  residence  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  built  of  marble,  brought  from  the  island  of  Anglesea,  and  the  singular 
antique  style  adopted  in  the  design  is  adhered  to  throughout  with  admirable 
exactness.  The  style  is  the  richest  Norman,  and  displays  a vast  range  of  build- 
ings crowned  with  lofty  towers,  of  which  five  are  circular  and  two  are  square, 
with  angular  turrets.  The  great  tower  or  keep  is  borrowed  from  Rochester 


Extensive 

quarries. 


Penrhyn 

castle. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Llandegla*  

Llandegleyt 

Llandegveth  

Llandegwning  .... 

Llanduloy 

Llandenny  

Llandevaud  (with 


Llandewy-  Y stra- 

deuny  

Llandilof 

Llandilo-Aber- 


Llandilo,  or  Llaudilo- 

fawr§ pa  & m.t 

Llandilo-Graban  ...pa 
Llandilo-Talybont  pa 

Llandilovane pa 

Liandinabo pa 

Llandinam ....pa 

Llandingat pa 

Llandisilio-Gogo  ...pa 

Llandissilio pa 

Llandogo pa 

Llandough  

Llandough  juxta- 


Penarth 


.pa 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station . 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
, Acres 

Denbigh  

Radnor 

Ruthin  7 

New  Radnor  6f 

Wrexham  ...10 
Leominster  27? 

Shrews.  & Chester... 
Shrews.  & Hereford 

1951 

1841 

3390 

3729 

Moumouth  ... 

Caerleon  ... 

...3| 

Pontnewydd  3? 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

1661 

789 

Carnarvon  ... 

Pwllheli  .... 

Pen-y-groes  23 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

2761 

1488 

Pembroke 

Monmouth  ... 

St.  David’s . 
Ragland  ... 

7 

...2* 

Haverfdwest  10 
Usk 31 

S W ales 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

2851 

176 

1843 

2228 

Monmouth  ... 

Caerleon  ... 

...4* 

Magor  31 

S.  Wales  

1541 

152 

2301 

941 

252 

1853 

2297 

4022 

8075 

1132 

922 

25628 

3059 

7401 

10491 

494 

Monmouth  ... 

Caerleon .... 

6 

Magor l 

S.  Wales  

i Glamorgan  ... 

Llanrhidian...4l 

Swansea 141 

S.  Wales  

, Radnor 

Hav  ...  . 

6| 

FT  erpfnrd 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
S.  Wales  .... 

- Pembroke 

Narberth  ., 

3 

Whitland  4 

1.0*7* 

2621 

185 

269? 

Radnor 

' Pembroke 

Radnor  

Narberth  ... 

•12? 

...8| 

Leominster  ...28 
Narberth  Rd.  5 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
S.  Wales 

Carmarthen... 

Laugharne 

...14 

St.  Clears  3 

S.  Wales  

2561 

245 

1721 

2331 

198f 

138 

Carmarthen... 

Llangadock 

...61 

Llandilo  

Llanellv 

Radnor 

Builth  

...61 

Hereford  281 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Llanelly 

Glamorgan  ... 

Swansea  ... 

...9? 

Pontardulais...? 

Brecon  

Hereford 

Brecon 

Hereford 

.111 

....8 

Abergavenny32i 
Ross  6 

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

Montgomery 

Llanidloes  , 

...5* 

Craven  Arms  311 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

207 

18064 

Carmarthen... 

Llandovrey 
Llanarth  .... 

...1 

Llandilo 121 

Llanelly  

2561 

272^ 

2641 

143 

8107 

10224 

6467 

1843 

683 

Cardigan  

,..51 

Carmarthen  271 
Narberth  Rd.  1 

S.  Wales  

Carm.  & Pern. 

Narberth  .... 

,..4l 

S.  Wales  

Monmouth  ... 

Monmouth.. 

....7 

Woolaston  ...61 
Llan trisaint  ...8 

S.  Wales  

Glamorgan  ... 

Cowbridge .. 

....1 

S.  Wales  

1891 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cardiff  

Cardiff  418.  Wales  

1741 

689 

Pop. 


401 

114 

152 

245 

897 

201 

61 

174 

129 

777 

692 

129 

76 

5758 

260 

1408 

525 

77 
1585 
2542 
1395 

993 

571 

113 

135 


Llandegai 


Monuments 


Medicinal 

well. 


Remarkable 

rock. 


The  skull 
goblet. 


Extensive 

tanneries. 


castle.  The  park  is  about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a 
lofty  fence  constructed  of  slate.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
in  the  absence  of  the  family,  or  during  their  residence  on  Fridays  only.  There 
are  several  curiosities  shown  within  worthy  attention.  The  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Tegai,  stands  within  the  park  enclosure.  It  contains  a mural  monument 
in  memory  of  John  Williams,  statesman,  warrior,  and  prelate,  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  Archbishop  of  York  in  that  of 
Charles  I.  There  is  also  an  elegant  marble  monument  by  Westmacott  in  memory 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Penrhyn. 

* LLANDEGLA.  A village  and  parish  situated  at  the  source  of  the  river 
Alen.  The  fairs  here  are  celebrated  for  the  quality  and  numbers  of  their  black 
cattle.  About  200  yards  from  the  church,  in  a quillet  called  Gwern  Degla,  is  a 
well  under  the  tutelage  of  St.  Tecla,  virgin  and  martyr,  said  to  be  serviceable  in 
the  unhappy  complaint  called  the  falling-sickness. 

Fairs,  March  10,  May  6,  June  23,  Aug.  4,  Oct.  26,  cattle,  horses,  pigs. 

f LLANDEGLEY,  or  Llandegla.  A parish  situated  upon  the  Cameron  river, 
in  the  district  called  the  Forest  of  Radnor,  and  including  the  townships  of  Swydd, 
Craig,  and  Trellan.  A spring  of  sulphureous  vitriolic  water  rises  in  a field  near 
the  road  to  Radnor,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  useful  properties.  There  is 
also  another  mineral  spring,  a strong  chalybeate.  In  this  parish  is  the  curious, 
bold,  rocky  prominence,  called  Llandegles  Rocks,  resembling  the  Tors  in 
Cornwall. 

iLANDILO.  Here  is  a well,  the  water  of  which  was  supposed  to  cure 
coughs,  when  drunk  out  of  the  skull  of  St.  Teilo,  the  tutelar  saint.  The  skull 
was  kept  for  that  purpose  in  an  adjoining  cottage. 

LLANDILO-FAWR,  or  Llandilo- Vawr.  This  town,  seated  on  the  east  and 
south  sides  of  a beautiful  hill  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Towy,  does  not 
possess  any  particular  attractions,  but  the  surrounding  country  abounds  with 
objects  of  beauty  and  interest.  Here  is  a spacious  but  very  ancient  church, 
lately  rebuilt.  A new  church  has  been  also  erected  in  a remote  corner  of  the 
parish,  and  there  are  numerous  chapels  for  various  religious  denominations. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  here  in  the  month  of  July  in  each  year.  Sheriff’s 
courts  for  the  county  held  monthly.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  is  lord  of  the 
manor.  There  is  a good  general  country  trade  at  this  place,  and  much  tanning 
carried  on  here.  There  are  several  small  brooks  within  the  parish,  upon  which 
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Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
Bond, 
pr.  Rl 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Llandovery* m.t 

Liandow  pa 

Llandowror pa 

Carmarthen... 
Glamorgan  ... 
Carmarthen . . . 

Brecknock  ...20 
Cowbridge  ...85 
St.  Clears  2 

Llandilo 12* 

Pencoed 7 

St.  Clears  ,„...2 

Llanelly  

S.  Wales  

S.  Wales  

257* 

193* 

255* 

10SG 

1783 

1927 

134 

4O3 

corn  mills  are  erected,  and  woollen  manufactories  established.  Several  schools  Llattdilo- 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  children  exist  here.  Of  the  several  chalybeate  springs  in 
this  parish,  that  called  Ffynnon  Craig  Ceffyl  possesses  valuable  medicinal  pro- 
perties. The  well  of  Llan-defaen  was  deemed  beneficial  in  paralysis.  The  well 
in  Castell  Cenen  is  merely  a curiosity,  and  the  copious  spring  at  Cwrt  Brynn-y- 
Beirdd  is  the  head  of  the  river  Llychwyr.  Near  to  the  last  well  or  spring  is  a'spacious 
spacious  cavern  in  the  limestone  rock,  containing  many  beautiful  petrifactions. [cavern. 
About  four  miles  from  the  town  are  the  remains  of  Cenen  castle,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Gorwnwy,  prince  or  lord  of  Is  Cenen,  and  one  of  the  knights 
of  Arthur’s  Round-table.  One  mile  from  this  is  an  ancient  bardish  palace,  called 
Cwrt-Brynn-y-Beird,  now  converted  into  a snug  farm-house ; and  three  miles 
from  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Capel-yr-ywen,  formerly  a chapel  of  ease  to  the 
parish  church.  The  famous  Hirlas  or  drinking-horn,  presented  by  Henry  VII. 
when  Earl  of  Richmond,  to  Dafydd  ap  Iquan,  who  entertained  the  earl  and  his 
followers  on  the  route  from  Milford  Haven  to  Bosworth-field,  is  preserved  in  the 
mansion  of  Golden-grove.  Cromwell  also  visited  this  fine  seat  upon  his  approach 
to  Pembroke  castle.  Near  this  is  shown  a spot  called  Taylor ’s-walk,  from  its 
having  been  frequented  daily  by  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  during  the  period  of  his 
adversity.  On  an  eminence  in  the  vale  stands  Drysburgh  castle,  the  siege  of 
which  proved  fatal  to  Lord  Stafford  and  his  party,  who  were  buried  beneath  its 
ruins.  Some  productive  mines  of  coal  and  iron  are  in  this  district,  and  connected 
by  a railway  with  the  port  of  Llanelly.  About  half  a mile  from  the  town  is 
Dynevor-house,  the  seat  of  Lord  Dynevor,  whose  park  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  south-western  side  are  ruins  of 
the  old  castle,  from  the  summit  of  which  may  be  seen  Golden-grove,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  Cawdor,  the  far-famed  Grongar-hill,  the  ruins  of  Dryslwyn  castle,  Nel- 
son’s-tower,  and  the  meandering  course  of  the  beautiful  river  for  several  miles. 


The  Hirlas 
or  drinking- 
horn. 


D.vnevor- 

house. 


Inns,  Castle,  Cawdor  Arms,  King’s  Head. — Markets,  Sat. ; a market  is  also  held  on  Tuesdays 
during  the  summer  months  for  sheep  and  wool.— Fairs,  Feb.  20,  Mon.  bef.  Easter,  May  5, 12,  June 
21,  Aug.  23,  Sep.  28,  Nov.  12,  22,  Mon.  bef.  Christmas-day. — Bankers,  Jones  and  Co. ; draw  on  Jones, 
Loyd,  and  Co. 


* LLANDOVERY,  or  Llan-ym-Ddyfri,  a town  agreeably  and  beautifully 
situated  in  a valley  encircled  by  hills,  clothed  with  wood,  and  intersected  and 
watered  by  several  streams.  Its  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  confluence  of  so  many  streams  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
town  consists  of  nine  streets,  the  High,  or  principal  one,  being  a broad  and  hand- 
some avenue,  enclosed  by  respectable  houses.  This  place  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated in  a Roman  station,  at  a place  now  called  Llanfair-ar-y-Brynn.  Its  castle 
was  besieged  in  1116  by  Gryffyd  ap  Rhys,  and  was  taken  by  the  Welsh  and 
Normans  in  1216,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  army  of  Cromwell  to  overthrow  its 
walls.  The  keep  of  the  castle  is  still  standing,  and  presents  a singularly  pictu- 
resque appearance,  placed  upon  the  summit  of  an  insulated  rock,  the  only 
elevated  object  in  a plain  of  much  extent.  The  trade  of  this  place  is  confined  to 
the  supply  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  both  rich,  respectable,  and 
thickly  inhabited,  but  the  fairs  are  well  supplied  and  well  attended.  The  Roman 
station,  which  gave  rise  to  this  settlement,  was  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  pre- 
sent town,  and  at  that  place  four  Roman  roads  intersected.  A handsome  sus- 
pension-bridge of  22t5  feet  span  bestrides  the  river,  and  a new  road  has  been 
constructed  hence  to  Lampeter.  The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  contain  an 
abundance  of  lead-ore  and  some  copper.  The  local  government  of  the  town  is 
vested  in  a mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  There  are  two 
churches,  Llandingad  in  the  town,  and  Llanfairaybryn  church  a short  distance 
from  it.  There  are  also  chapels  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Calvinists,  and 
Methodists.  The  Welsh  educational  institution  here  is  a fine  building  in  the 
Tudor  style.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  December  13,  1849,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  and  the  structure  cost  upwards  of  £3,000  in  completing. 
The  Rev.  Rhys  Pritchard  was  a native  of  this  place. 


The  castle 
keep 


Suspension- 

bridge. 


Educational 

institution. 


Inns,  Castle,  Clarence,  Lamb. — Market,  Sat.— Fairs,  April  17,  June  5,  Aug.  2,  Oct,  22,  Nov.  16.— 
Bankers,  Jones,  David,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place . 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 

Railway  Railway. 

Station. 

| Dist. 

| Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Llandrillo* pa 

Llandrillo-yn-Rh6s  pa 

Llandrindodt pa 

Llandrinio  pa 

Llandrygarn  (with 

Gwyndu) pa 

Llandudnot  pa 

Llandudwen  pa| 

Merioneth  ... 

Denbigh  

Radnor 

Montgomery 

Anglesea  

Carnarvon  ... 
Carnarvon  ... 

Corwen  5 

Conway 4* 

Builth  6? 

Oswestry 9* 

Llangefni 5f 

Conway  5* 

Nevin  4 

Llangollen  R.  20Shrews.  & Chester... 

Colwyn If  Chester  & Holyhead 

Leominster  30f  Shrews.  & Hereford 
Shrewsbury  13*  Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

Ty  Croes 6jChester  & Holyhead 

Conway  5*  Chester  & Holyhead 

Pen-y-groes  18*  (Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

197* 

220? 

187* 

168* 

259f 

228* 

272* 

28200 

6081 

2689 

3832 

2430 

2729 

1331 

790 

1331 

217 

925 

420 

1131 

119 

* LLANDRILLO.  \_Fairs,  Feb.  25,  May  3,  June  29,  Aug.  28,  Nov.  14,  horses. 


Celebrated 

medicinal 

springs. 


t LLANDRINDOD,  or  Llan-y-Drindod  (the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity). 
This  town  owes  its  origin,  and  what  importance  it  possesses,  to  the  mineral 
springs  discovered  here.  The  wells  of  this  place  rise  from  three  springs,  within 
a fewf  yards  of  each  other,  and  totally  different  in  their  quality  and  characters, 
being  chalybeate,  sulphureous,  and  cathartic.  They  were  know'll  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  vicinity  as  early  as  the  year  1696,  and  began  to  be  visited  by  per- 
sons from  various  distances  in  1726.  Lodging-houses  were  erected  and  accom- 
modations provided  for  the  reception  of  visitors  in  the  year  1749,  at  which  period 
its  utility  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  fully  established.  The  wraters  were 
denominated,  first,  the  Roclc-w'ater,  which  issues  from  a slate  rock,  and  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron,  earth,  salts,  and  sulphur.  This  water  is  beneficial  in 
chronic  complaints  proceeding  from  w eakness  in  the  fibres ; also  in  scorbutic 
eruptions,  nervous  debilities,  palsies,  agues,  and  kindred  diseases.  Secondly,  the 
Saline-spring ; this  is  found  serviceable  in  scorbutic  eruptions,  and  in  the  several 
species  of  the  gravel.  Thirdly,  the  Sulphur  or  Blackwater,  is  adapted  both  for 
bathing  and  for  internal  use.  It  is  taken  with  beneficial  effects  in  ulcerous, 
leprous,  scorbutic,  rheumatic,  and  gouty  complaints ; and,  applied  externally, 
affords  relief  in  chronic  cases.  There  are  various  British  and  Roman  antiquities 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Inns.  Pump  House,  Rock  House. — Fairs  (on  Howey-common),  Sat.  bef.  Feb.  11,  May  11.  Auer. 
11,  Nov.  11. 


The  Great 

Orme’s 

Head. 


Rocking- 

stone. 


Favourite 

bathing- 

place. 


X LLANDUDNO.  A hamlet  and  parish  situated  upon  the  Irish  sea,  and 
including  the  remarkable  promontory  of  Gogarth,  or  The  Great  Orme’s  Head. 
Here  are  extensive  copper-mines,  in  which  many  persons  in  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing parishes  find  constant  employment.  The  promontory  of  Gogarth,  so  w'ell 
known  to  all  navigators  of  the  Irish  sea,  presents  a grand  precipitous  front  to 
the  sea.  The  action  of  the  waves  has  excavated  the  base  of  these  bold  cliffs  into 
caverns  of  vast  depths  and  heights,  in  one  of  w'hich  occurred  the  melancholy 
wreck  of  the  Hornby  castle,  West  Indiaman.  In  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  crags,  gulls,  cormorants,  herons,  razor-bills,  ravens,  and  rock-pigeons  have 
taken  up  their  abode ; and  the  species  of  the  peregrine  falcon,  so  much  valued  a 
few  ages  back  in  the  fashionable  and  sporting  w'orid.  is  still  an  inhabitant  of  the 
rocks  of  Llandudno.  Rock  samphire  is  gathered  upon  the  rocks  of  this  promon- 
tory, and  by  modes  as  perilous  as  those  described  by  Shakspeare  on  the  cliffs  of 
Dover.  On  an  eminence  here,  called  Dinas,  is  a circular  space,  enclosed  by  a 
wall  of  prodigious  thickness,  and  within  w hich  are  several  round  caves,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  rude  abodes  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  and  resembling 
the  habitations  of  the  Troglodytes  of  Ethiopia.  Near  to  this  is  the  Maen  Sigl, 
or  Self-rocking-stone;  also  called  Cryd  Tudno,  i.  e.,  St.  Tudno’s-cradle,  a huge 
mass,  enclosed  by  a fosse,  and  approached  by  a narrow  pathway.  For  viewing 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  coast  a boat  is  necessary,  w hich  cannot  be  usually 
obtained  nearer  than  Conway.  Of  late  years  Llandudno  has  become  a flourishing 
bathing  tow'n.  The  water  in  the  bay  is  particularly  clear,  and  affords  excellent 
bathing,  being  quite  free  from  marshy  or  alluvial  deposits.  The  Great  Orme’s 
Head,  which  shelters  the  town  from  the  north,  imparts  a peculiar  salubrity  to 
the  air,  besides  furnishing  beautifully  varied  mountain  walks  and  an  endless 
field  of  interest  to  the  botanist,  as  it  is  furnished  w ith  plants  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Tudno,  is 
situated  high  up  the  mountain,  but  is  dilapidated  and  now  in  disuse.  It  contains 
two  stone  coffin  lids  of  early  English  date.  A new  church  was  erected  in  1841, 
but  not  being  large  enough  for  the  visitors  in  the  bathing  season,  a separate 
service  is  given  in  one  of  the  schoolrooms  simultaneously  with  that  in  the  church. 
A handsome  new  church  now  provides  better  accommodation.  The  town  has 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Llandulas-in-Tyr- 

Abbot* pa 

Llandwrogt pa 

Llandyfeisantf  pa 

Llandyfodog§ pa 

Llandyfriog pa 

LlandyfrydogH  pa 

Llandygwidd pa 

Llandvrnog pa 

LlandysillT  pa 

Brecon  

Carnarvon  ... 
Carmarthen... 
Glamorgan  ... 

Cardigan  

Anglesey  

Cardigan  

Denbigh  

Montgomery 

Brecon 14f 

Carnarvon 5 

Llandilofawr.,.1 

Bridgend 6f 

Newc.-Emlyn  if 

Amlwch  5f 

Cardigan  4? 

Denbigh 4 

Montgomery  ...2 

Abergavenny34| 
Pwllheli  Rd,  if 

Llandilo 1 

Pencoed 4 

Carmarthen...  17 

Llanfair  12 

Carmarthen... 22 

Mold  lOf 

Craven  Arms  18| 

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

Llanelly  

S.  Wales  

S.  Wales  

Chester  & Holyhead 

S.  Wales  

Chester  & Mold 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

bist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

200f 

3220 

181 

248| 

9516 

2823 

245! 

1551 

247 

190? 

6508 

284 

262f 

2867 

959 

258} 

3819 

719 

267| 

5595 

1063 

202 

3223 

711 

293f 

4071 

808 

Llan- 

dudno. 


Attack  of 
ruffians  on 
King 

Richard  II. 


Ancient  cir- 
cular fort. 


also  been  greatly  improved,  a harbour  was  constructed  in  ] 857,  called  the  St 
George’s-harbour,  and  a commodious  landing-pier  erected.  Both  on  the  Great 
and  Little  Orme’s  Head  are  some  curious  and  picturesque  caves.  The  town  is 
on  the  property  of  Lord  Mostyn. 

Inn,  King’s  Head. 

* LLANDULAS.  A village  situated  upon  the  little  river  Dulas,  and  washed 
also  by  the  Irish  sea  on  the  northern  boundary.  The  great  post-road  from 
Chester  to  Holyhead  passed  through  the  parish.  In  one  of  the  little  glens  in 
this  parish  Richard  II.  was  attacked  by  a band  of  ruffians,  employed  by  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  him  into  the  hands  of  Boling- 
broke,  who  was  then  lodged  at  Flint.  A good  pier  was  formed  in  1822,  con 
nected  with  a railway,  which  serves  to  convey  the  stone  and  timber  from  Llys- 
faen  quarries  down  a steep  incline. 

t LLANDWROG.  In  this  parish  is  the  interesting  remnant  of  antiquity 
called  Dinas,  in  the  township  of  Dinas  Dinlle,  situated  upon  the  water’s  edge 
and  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  bold  sweep  of  coast  forming  the  bay  of  Carnarvon 
The  Dinas  is  raised  upon  a hill  of  sand  and  pebbles,  is  of  a circular  form,  and 
140  paces  in  diameter.  The  height  of  the  rampart  on  the  north  and  east  sides! 
is  20  yards,  on  the  south  15  yards,  while  the  western  side  is  elevated  only  10 
yards  above  the  sea,  which  washes  its  base.  The  surrounding  fosse  is  15  yards 
in  breadth.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  east,  and  w'as  funnel-shaped,  and 
a smaller  entrance  appears  towards  the  northern  side.  The  area  of  the  Dinas 
occupies  20  acres  of  land.  A Roman  road  wras  constructed  from  Dinas  Dinlle  to 
Segontium,  interrupted  at  one  place  by  a river,  to  which  obstruction  the  name; 
of  Rhyd-y-Pedestre  is  given  at  the  present  day.  This  wras  the  point  of  junction! 
between  tw  o lines  of  forts  stretching  north  and  south. 

X LLANDYFE1SANT.  Here  is  one  of  those  natural  curiosities  called  an  Ebbing  and 
intermitting  spring,  the  water  in  which  ebbs  and  flows : the  explanation  of  this °^111ng 
is  easy,  even  to  those  but  little  acquainted  with  natural  philosophy.  The  rivulet  p‘ 
issuing  from  this  spring  is  called  the  Bewitched  brook.  The  church  is  supposed 
to  rest  upon  the  fragments  of  a Roman  building,  and  a vessel  of  Roman  silver 
coins  was  dug  up  in  the  churchyard  about  fifty  years  ago. 

§ LLANDYFODOG.  This  is  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are,  in  consequence,  exempt  from  tolls  in  all  markets  and  fairs  through 
out  the  kingdom,  the  vicinities  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
excepted.  Iron  and  coal  abound  here,  and  several  chalybeate  springs  arise  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

||  LLANDYFRYDOG.  Agriculture  engages  one  part  of  the  population  of 
this  parish,  while  others  find  employment  in  the  great  copper-mines  of  Parys 
mountain,  in  the  adjoining  parish.  In  this  parish  are  two  w ells,  called  Ffynnon 
Seiriol  and  Ffynnon  Kybi,  where  those  holy  men  are  said  to  have  held  religious 
conferences ; the  wells  are  midway  between  Holyhead  and  Priestholme-island, 
the  retreats  of  the  saints.  Upon  Clorach-farm,  also,  is  a pillar-stone,  called  the 
Ty  fry  dog  Thief,  said  to  be  a thief,  who  was  in  the  act  of  stealing  the  church 
bible,  and  who  was  actually  turned  into  this  pillar  of  stone  for  his  sacrilegious 
crime.  The  bunch,  on  one  side  of  the  stone,  is  said  to  be  the  transmuted  bible. 

The  parish  church  was  founded  as  early  as  the  year  450. 

If  LLANDYSIL.  The  river  Teifi  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  parish, 
and  its  banks  here  present  scenes  of  the  most  agreeable  description.  The  high) 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Load. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Llandysilio*  par  chap 

Llandysilio pa 

Llandyssil  pa 

Llanedarn  pa 

Llanedwenf  pa 

Llanedy  pa 

Llanegryn  pa 

Llanegwad pa 

LlaneilianJ pa 

Llanelian pa 

Llanelidan  pa 

Llanelieu pa 

Llanellen  pa 

Lllanelltyd pa 

Llanelly  § ...par.  chap 

Anglesey  

Montgomery 

Cardigan  

Glamorgan  ... 

Anglesey  

Carmarthen... 
Merioneth  ... 
Carmarthen... 

Anglesey  

Denbigh  

Denbigh  

Brecon  

Monmouth  ... 
Merioneth  ... 
Brecon  

Bangor  2* 

Welshpool  ...8* 
Newc.-Emlyn7f 

Cardiff  4f 

Carnarvon  ...4* 

Llanelly  8 

Towyn 4 

Llandilofawr  7f 

Amlwch  2 

Colwyu  2 

Ruthin 5* 

Talgarth  2? 

Abergavenny...  2 

Dolgelly 2 

Crick  ho  wel 3 

Bangor  If 

Oswestry 7? 

Carmarthen. ..15 
Marshfield  ...3* 

Llanfair 2f 

Pontardulais  2 

Oswestry  57 

Carmarthen.. ,7i 

Llanfair  16f 

Abergele 6 

Wrexham  ...161 
Abergavenny 19* 
Penpergwm...l* 

Oswestry 46* 

Abergavenny  4* 

Chester  & Holyhead 
Shrews.  & Chester... 

S.  Wales  

S.  Wales  

Chester  & Holyhead 

Llanelly  

Shrews.  & Chester... 

S.  Wales  

Chester  & Holyhead 
Chester  & Holyhead 
Shrews.  & Chester... 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Shrews.  & Chester... 
Newpt.  & Hereford 

239* 

182* 

260* 

167* 

244* 

234| 

232* 

252| 

258* 

220* 

201* 

185| 

170* 

221f 

171 

917 

3141 

17556 

2636 

1939 

5632 

6819 

12330 

2398 

3382 

4900 

5537 

2536 

6736 

5183 

1243 

557 

2930 

338 

327 

1126 

705 

2008 

1295 

565 

953 

111 

368 

518 

9644 

Llandysil 

A cheerful 
site. 


road  between  Lampeter  and  Cardigan  runs  through  the  parish,  keeping  parallel 
nearly  with  the  sinuosities  of  the  Teili.  The  village  is  humble,  but  cheerfully 
situated.  There  were  formerly  six  chapels  of  ease  in  this  extensive  parish,  the 
ruins  of  some  may  still  be  seen.  Besides  several  carneddau,  here  is  the  Tommen 
Rhyd  Owen ; and  Howel’s  castle,  the  history  of  which  is  lost,  is  also  within  the 
limits  of  Llandysil  parish. 


Fairs,  Feb.  11,  Palm-Thurs.,  Sep.  19. 


* LLANDYSILIO.  A parish  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Menai  Straits, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  celebrated  suspension-bridge,  and  where  there  was 
formerly  an  established  ferry.  The  fairs  are  held  on  the  water-side,  and  con- 
insulated  tinue  to  be  designated  the  fairs  of  Bangor  ferry.  The  chapel,  erected  in  the  year 
chapel.  630,  stands  on  a little  rocky  peninsula,  which,  at  high  water,  is  completely  insu- 
lated. The  island,  as  it  may  properly  be  considered,  is  called  Benglas,  alfords 
pasturage  for  half  a score  of  sheep,  and  is  approached,  at  ebb-tide,  by  a sarn  or 
causeway,  connecting  it  with  the  Anglesea  shore. 

Fairs,  Aug.  18,  Sep.  26,  Oct.  24,  Nov.  14. 


f LLANEDWEN.  A village  situated  upon  the  Straits  of  Menai,  and  having 
here  an  established  ferry,  at  a place  called  Moel-y-Don,  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  Wales  for  a defeat  sustained  by  the  forces  of  Edward  I.  from  the  ancient 
Henry  Britons.  The  learned  Henry  Rowlands,  author  of  the  “Mona  Antiqua  Restau- 
Rowlands.  rata,”  was  born  here,  and  lies  interred  within  the  church  of  his  native  parish, 
beneath  a black  marble  slab,  inscribed  with  a few  lines,  in  the  Latin  language, 
full  of  elegance  and  feeling.  He  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  this  place  in 
1696,  and  died  in  1723. 


I 

I 


Curious 
ceremony 
and  super- 
stition. 


Trench 
tilled  with 
human 
bones. 


t LLANEILIAN.  Porth  Elian,  in  this  parish,  affords  refuge  to  pilot-boats, 
and  is  capable  of  still  greater  benefit  to  mariners,  by  scientific  improvement.  At 
Point  Lynos  a lighthouse  of  considerable  dimensions  has  been  erected.  There  is 
a subscription-school  here  for  poor  children.  In  the  fine  old  church  were  several 
portraits  of  holy  persons,  now  totally  effaced ; and  some  stained  glass  adorned 
the  eastern  window.  The  famous  Caswallon  Law  Hir,  or  the  Long-armed, 
endowed  this  place  with  many  privileges  and  extensive  lands,  of  which  about  £20 
per  annum  is  now  traceable,  appropriated  generally  to  the  repairs  of  the  church. 
There  is,  in  the  cloister,  an  oaken  semicircular  box,  six  feet  in  length,  by  three 
in  breadth,  and  about  four  feet  in  height  or  depth.  It  is  secured  to  the  wall, 
and  perforated  in  the  front  by  an  aperture,  three  feet  in  length  or  height,  by  one 
in  breadth.  During  the  celebration  of  the  wake,  many  persons  used  to  enter  the 
chest  through  this  aperture,  and  turn  themselves  round  in  it  three  times,  wrhich 
ceremony  was  said  to  ensure  a continuance  of  life,  accompanied  by  various  bless- 
ings, for  the  space  of  one  year,  at  least,  from  that  period.  The  building  con- 
taining this  chest  was  the  cloister  or  cell  of  St.  Elian,  and  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed a bell.  In  the  choir  of  the  church  stands  another  chest,  called  St.  Elian’s- 
cuff,  rounded  on  the  top,  and  studded  with  large  nails.  The  chest  is  only  opened 
on  St.  Thomas’s-day  in  each  year.  Votaries  out  of  health  send  their  offerings  to 
the  saint,  which  are  put  through  a hole  into  the  box.  In  digging  a grave  in  the 
churchyard  in  the  year  1793,  a deep  trench,  filled  with  human  bones,  was  found, 
extending  across  the  cemetery,  for  a length  of  about  twenty  yards. 


§ LLANELLY.  The  surrounding  scenery  affords  much  attraction  to  visitors, 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Lllanelly* pa  & bo 

Llanelwedd pa 

Llanenddwyn pa 

Llanengant pa 

Llanerch-ayron pa 

Llanerchila to 

Llanerchrochwell  ...to 
LlanerchymeddJ  ...vil 
Llanerful pa 

Carmarthen... 

Radnor 

Merioneth  ... 
Carnarvon  ... 

Cardigan  

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Anglesey  

Montgomery 

Swansea 9 

Builth 4 

Barmouth  5 

Pwllheli 8 

Aberayron 2 

Llanfyllin 54 

Welshpool 3 

Llangefni 6? 

Llanfair  5 

Llanelly  

Hereford  34 

Nantlle  30| 

Pen-y-groes  ...23 
Carmarthen  33f 

Oswestry 84 

Shrewsbury  214 
Gaerwen  ...11? 
Oswestry  25 

S.  Wales  

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Carnarvon  & Nantlle 
Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

S.  Wales  

Shrews.  & Chester... 
Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 
Chester  & Holyhead 
Shrews.  & Chester... 

216 

178? 

286? 

2761 

279 

183? 

1764 

256 

2004 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

18075 

2020 

7777 

4354 

1606 


15 

16255 


Pop. 


13663 
203 
98 1 
1109 
259 
82 

*71 

911 


and  there  is  a very  fine  view  from  the  church.  The  Clydach  iron-works  furnish 
advantageous  sources  of  employment  to  the  population,  and  are  carried  on  upon 
an  extensive  scale. 

* LL  AN  ELLY.  Of  late  years  this  town  has  become  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  flourishing  in  South  Wales.  The  establishment  of  large  copper  and  iron- 
works, the  working  of  extensive  and  productive  coal-mines,  and  the  excellence 
and  gradual  improvement  of  the  harbour  and  docks,  together  with  the  recent 
construction  of  railways,  especially  those  radiating  into  the  rich  coal-field  in  the 
north-east,  have  combined  to  place  this  town  in  a prominent  position  as  a com- 
mercial port.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  on  a creek  of  the  river  Burry, 
which  is  the  estuary  of  the  river  Loughor,  near  the  junction  of  the  counties  of 
Carmarthen  and  Glamorgan,  and  at  the  verge  of  the  rich  mineral  basin  of  South 
Wales.  The  church  is  an  old  structure,  exhibiting  much  architectural  irregula- 
rity, and  remarkable  as  having  two  steeples,  one  terminating  in  a spire,  and  the 
other  in  an  embattled  parapet.  There  are  several  chapels  of  ease,  and  the  dis- 
senters of  various  denominations  are  numerous,  and  have  large  places  of  worship. 
Llanelly  is  a Parliamentary  borough,  contributary  to  the  Carmarthen  district. 
The  town  has  lately  undergone  very  considerable  improvements,  and  its  trade 
and  population  greatly  augmented.  The  market-house  is  particularly  convenient. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a portreeve,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  burgesses, 
who  possess  very  valuable  estates,  the  revenues  of  which  are  judiciously  and 
honourably  expended  upon  the  improvement  of  the  town  and  harbour.  The 
parish  includes  the  hamlets  of  Berwick,  the  Borough,  Glynn,  Hengoed,  and 
Westoac,  or  Westowe.  The  prosperity  of  this  place  is  attributable  to  the  pre- 
sence of  bituminous  coal  of  an  excellent  quality,  of  non-flaming  or  stone-coal 
culm,  and  fire-clay,  which  has  caused  an  influx  of  capital,  and  induced  men  of 
spirit  and  intelligence  to  establish  themselves  here.  Works  on  an  extensive 
scale  are  now  established  for  the  manufacturing  of  copper,  brass,  iron,  lead,  fire- 
bricks, &c.  A vast  number  of  hands  find  employment  in  the  copper  smelting- 
houses.  Such  extensive  manufactures  demanded  an  outlet,  free  and  unobstructed  ; 
and  to  procure  this  great  expense  has  been  incurred  in  improving  the  port  and 
constructing  docks.  There  are  three  excellent  docks  now  completed,  furnished 
with  loading  stages.  The  graving-dock  of  the  railway  company  is  admirably 
constructed,  and  from  one  end  of  it  a breakw  ater  extends,  enabling  vessels  to 
lie  in  smooth  wrater  at  all  times.  Each  dock  has  a scouring  reservoir  attached 
to  it,  and  there  is,  besides,  one  reservoir  of  great  capacity  for  scouring  the  har 
bour  and  the  channel.  To  France,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean,  are  exported 
vast  quantities  of  excellent  coal;  copper-ore  is  imported  from  Cornwall,  and  the 
manufactured  metal  is  sent  to  Liverpool  and  other  English  ports. 

Inns,  Falcon,  Ship  and  Castle,  Thomas’s  Arms.— Markets,  Thurs.,  Sat.— Fairs,  Holy  Thurs., 
July  29,  Sep.  30,  Nov.  10,  cattle;  July  30,  Nov.  12,  pigs  —Bankers,  Wilkins  and  Co.;  draw  on 
Barnett,  Hoares,  and  Co. 

f LLANENGAN,  or  Einionfrenin.  A parish  situated  upon  a promontory 
stretching  into  the  Irish  sea,  the  eastern  side  of  which  is  washed  by  the  strait 
called  St.  Tudwal’s-road,  and  the  left  by  the  open  harbour  of  Hell’s-mouth.  St. 
Tudwal’s-road  is  one  of  the  safest  asylums  for  shipping  on  the  Welsh  coast,  and 
has  a good  anchorage  ground,  consisting  of  a stiff  clay.  About  one  mile  from 
the  coast  lie  two  small  islands,  called  also  St.  Tudwal’s : they  afford  a good 
sheep-walk,  and  rabbits  breed  there  in  tolerable  quantities.  Vast  numbers  of 
puffins  frequent  their  coasts. 

J LLANERCHYMEDD  is  a considerable  place,  deriving  its  importance  chiefly 
from  its  proximity  to  the  Parys-mountain,  on  the  northern  side  of  Anglesea. 


Llanelly. 


Rapid 
increase  of 
commercial 
importance. 


Manufac- 

tures. 


New  docks. 


Safe  anchor- 
age. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Land, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Llaneugrad pa 

Anglesey  

Llangefni ... 

..74 

Llanfair 10 

Chester  & Holyhead 

251| 

2695 

330 

Llanfabon  pa 

Glamorgan  ... 

Caerphilly 

■ ■o? 

Aberdare  Jun  24 

TafF  Vale  & Abrdare 

188 

5369 

1925 

Llanfachreth pa 

Merioneth  ... 

Dolgelly  ... 

..•3* 

Oswestry  48 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

2234 

10000 

880 

Llanfachreth pa 

Anglesey  

Holyhead ... 

..74 

Valley  34 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2624 

1887 

566 

Llanfaelog  ...par  chap 
Llanfaelrhys  pa 

Anglesey  

Holyhead ... 

..11 

TyCroes 1 

Chester  & Holyhead 

254f 

2732 

800 

Carnarvon  . . . 

A berdaron 

..2* 

Pen-y-groes  ...27 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

280f 

1679 

255 

Llanfaes  pa 

Anglesey  

Beaumaris 

..n 

Bangor 6f 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2444 

2297 

249 

Llanfaethly pa 

Anglesey  

Holyhead  .. 

10| 

Valley 6 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2654 

2629 

427 

Llanfaglan" pa 

Carnarvon  ... 

Carnarvon  .. 

...3 

Carnarvon 3 

Bangor  & Carnarvon 

249| 

1884 

254 

Llanfair  sta 

Llanfairarybryn  ...pa 
Llanfair-Caereinion*  p 

Anglesey  

Carmarthen... 

Britannia  B. 
Llandovery 

li 

4 

Llanfair  

Llandilo  13 

Chester  & Holyhead 
Llanelly  

2574 

1954 

23457 

16157 

1705 

2727 

Montgomery 

Welshpool  . 

.’.VI 

Oswestry 20 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

Llanfair-Clydogau  pa 

Cardigan  

Lampeter  . 

..3f 

Carmarthen  254 

S.  Wales  

2704 

4815 

688 

Llan  fair-  Dy  ft'ry  n- 
Clwyd  pa 

Denbigh  

Ruthin 

,.1| 

Mold 114 

Chester  & Mold 

2024 

5028 

1281 

Llanfair-fechanf  ...pa 

Carnarvon  ... 

Conway  

,...7 

Pnmaenmawr24 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2304 

6521 

809 

Llanfair-is-Gaer  ...pa 

Carnarvon  ... 

Carnarvon  ... 

....3 

Griffith’s  Crsng4 

Bangor  & Carnarvon 

244f 

2474 

687 

Llanfair-juxta- 
Harlech  pa 

Merioneth  ... 

Harlech  .... 

..14 

Nantlle 27 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

2824 

5196 

474 

LI  an  f air-Math  afarn- 
EithafJ  ...par.  chap 

Anglesey  

Llangefni  .., 

Llanfair 8 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2494 

1949 

791 

Llanfair-Nant- 
Gwynn pa 

Pembroke 

Cardigan 

64 

Narberth  R.  124 
Clarbeston  Rd.  9 

S.  Wales  

2764 

2794 

2614 

1668 

201 

259 

433 

Llanfair-Nant-y-Gof  p 
Llanfair-Orllwyn  ...pa 

Pembroke 

Fishguard 

5 

S.  Wales  

2597 

1744 

Cardigan  

Newcastle  . 

.A\ 

Carmarthen  164 

S.  Wales  

Llanf'air-Pwll- 
gwyngyll pa 

Anglesey  

Bangor  

,...3 

Britannia  Bdg.  4 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2404 

952 

758 

Llanfairialhaiarn§  pa 

Denbigh  

Denbigh  .... 

..94 

Abergele 6 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2184 

11114 

1386 

Llanfair-Tref- 
Helygen  pa 

Cardigan  

Newcastle  ... 

...4 

Carmarthen  174 

S.  Wales  

2624 

648 

97 

Llnerchy- 

MEDD. 


Remains  of 
a Roman 
fortress. 


Learned 
Welsh 
linguist  and 
poet. 


Here  the  south  country  dealers  come  to  make  purchases  of  oxen  for  the  Kent 
and  Sussex  pastures.  This  town  possesses  a manufacture  of  snuff,  acknowledged 
to  be  the  only  formidable  rival  of  the  famous  composition  called  Lundy  Foot, 
which  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  hundred  are  held 
here. 

Inn , The  Bull.— Market,  Wed  —Fairs,  Jan.  1,  Mar.  10,  April  4,  May  6,  June  23,  Aug.  14,  Oct.  2, 
Nov.  13,  Wed.  aft.,  hiring. 

* LLANFAIR-CAEREINION.  A neat  but  small  market-town,  situated 
upon  a hill  near  the  banks  of  the  Fyrnwv  (Vierniew)  river.  Here  is  an  ancient 
church,  besides  chapels  for  methodists  and  independents,  and  a market-house  or 
town-hall.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  hundred  are  held  here,  as  well  as  courts- 
leet,  the  latter  opened  twice  in  each  year,  under  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Castell 
Caer  Einion  indicates  the  remains  of  a Roman  fortress.  The  river  abounds  with 
fish,  and  the  place  is  a favourite  angling  station. 

Market,  Sat  .-Fairs,  Feb.  19,  March  29,  May  19,  July  26,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  1,  Dec.  19. 

f LLANFAIR-FECHAN.  Situated  upon  the  sea-coast.  The  line  of  road  at 
the  base  of  Penmaen  Mawr,  and  along  the  sea-side,  passes  through  the  parish. 
Adjoining  this  parish  are  the  Lavan-sands,  covering  a surface  of  ninety-six 
square  miles,  supposed  to  have  been  inundated  by  the  sea  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  never  since  recovered. 

X LLANFAIR-MATHAFARN-EITHAF.  This  was  the  birthplace,  in  1722, 
of  Goronwy  Owen,  described  by  a Welsh  author  as  “the  greatest  genius  either 
of  this  age  or  that  ever  appeared  in  our  country,  and  perhaps  few  other  countries 
can  boast  his  equal  for  universal  knowledge.”  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school,  whence  in  1741  he  went  to  Oxford.  Four  years  afterwards  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  became  curate  to  the  Bishop  of  Llanfair.  Ultimately  he 
emigrated  to  America,  being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  preferment,  and  losing 
by  death  his  wife  and  children,  all  but  one  boy,  he  died  whilst  still  a young  man 
under  the  pressure  of  accumulated  misfortunes.  A grandson  of  his  is  now  a 
member  of  Congress  in  the  United  States.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  and  Syriac  languages.  His  Latin 
odes  are  remarkable  for  their  purity  of  language  and  elegance  of  expression, 
whilst  as  a Welsh  poet  he  ranks  superior  to  all  since  the  days  of  Dafydd  ap 
Gwylym. 

§ LL  ANFAIRTALHAI ARN.  Talhairn  was  a bard  and  saint,  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Catwg,  and  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fifth,  and  opening  of  the  sixth, 
century  ; he  composed  the  prayer  adopted  at  the  sessions  of  the  bards  of  Gla- 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
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Load, 
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Pop. 

Llanfair-yn- 

Chester  & Holyhead 

eubwll  ...parochap 
Llanfairynghornyw 

paro  chap 

Anglesey  

Holyhead... 

Valley f 

260 

1279 

384 

Anglesey  

Amlwch  .... 

••8$ 

Valley 9 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2681 

2135 

323 

Llanfairynycwmm  wd 

Chester  & Holyhead 

paro  chap 

Anglesey  

Carnarvon  .. 

...4 

Gaerwen  41 

249 

166 

32 

.,4f 

Nar berth  Rd.  If 

S.  Wales  

266 

1866 

366 

Llanfawr pa 

Merioneth  ... 

Bala 

...1 

Llangollen  R25f 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

2031 

20030 

1719 

Llanfechan  pa 

Montgomery 

Llanfyllin... 

..3| 

Oswestry  ...  101- 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

1851 

4462 

693 

Llanfechell*  pa 

Anglesey  

Amlwch  .... 

Valley  10 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2691 

3637 

1085 

Llanferras  pa 

Denbigh  

Ruthin 

,.5f 

Mold 41 

Chester  & Mold 

196 

3754 

799 

Llanffnan  ...par  chap 

Anglesey  

Llangefni .... 

• •2* 

Llanfair 4 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2451 

1267 

145 

Llanfflewyn  par  chap 

Anglesey  

Amlwch  .... 

-7i 

Valley  8 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2671 

1265 

121 

Llanfigael  ...par  chap 

Anglesey  

Holyhead  ... 

..81 

Valley 4 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2631 

484 

150 

Brecon  

Buiith  

..6i 

Hereford  40 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Shrews.  & Chester... 

1841 

3395 

276 

Llanfihangel  pa 

Montgomery 

Llanfyllin.... 

Oswestry  ...171 

1921 

10005 

1029 

Llanfihangel- 

Aberbythych pa 

Llanfihangel- 

Carmarthen... 

Llandilo  .... 

..3i 

Derwydd  Rd...3 

Llanelly 

2441 

6036 

860 

Abercowinf.,, pa 

Llanfihangel- 

Carmarthen... 

Laugharne 

...2 

St.  Clears 21 

S.  Wales  

2551 

5180 

852 

Abergwessin  pa 

Llanfihangel- 

Brecon  

Buiith 

,12f 

Hereford 461 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

190£ 

6836 

318 

ar*Arth pa 

Carmarthen... 

Lampeter .... 

..10 

Carmarthen  131 

S.  Wales  

2581 

15993 

1886 

Llanfihangel- 

Baehellaeth  pa 

Llanfihangel- 

Carnarvon  ... 

Pwllheli  .... 

,.5i 

Pen-y-groes  201 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

274 

2915 

330 

Beguildy pa 

Llanfihangel-Bryn- 

Radnor 

Knighton .... 

..7$ 

Bromfield 21 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1911 

16645 

1037 

Pabuan pa 

Brecon  

Buiith  

..51 

Hereford 391 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

183? 

4715 

374 

Llanfihangel. 

Carmarthen... 

Cilfargen  pa 

Carmarthen  111 

Llandilofawr  41 

Llanelly..! 

2481 

516 

57 

Llanfihangel* 

Crueorney  pa 

Monmouth  ... 

Abergavenny... 4 

Llanfihangel  ... 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

1621 

3264 

454 

Llanfihangel- 

. 

Cwmdfi. pa 

Brecon  

Crickhowel  . 

..41 

AbergavennylO! 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

177 

10068 

1066 

Llanfihangel- 

Esceifiog pa 

Anglesey  

Llangefni  .. 

....3 

Gaerwen  2 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2461 

2889 

1161 

Llanfihangel- 

Fechan chap 

Brecon  

Brecon  

,.4f 

Abergavenny  24 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

1901 

2211 

181 

Llanfihangel- 

Geneur-Glynn  ...pa 

Cardigan  

Aberystwith 

...5 

Oswestry 59 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

2341 

32825 

3926 

Llanfihangel-Glyn- 

Myfyr  pa 

Denbigh  

Corwen 

..7* 

Llangollen  R 221 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

200 

4202 

488 

Llanfihangei- 

Helvgen  pa 

Radnor 

Rhayader  ... 

,...6 

Leominster  321 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1891 

1459 

100 

Llanfihangel* 

LledrodJ pa 

Cardigan  

Aberystwith 

91 

Carmarthen  3S-| 

Is.  Wales  

28 1 

648 

584 

morgan.  He  was  domestic  chaplain  to  Emrys-Wledig,  but,  upon  the  untimely 
death  of  that  prince,  he  turned  hermit,  and  dwelt  where  the  church,  dedicated  to 
| him,  now  stands.  Hedd  Molwynog,  a descendant  of  Roderic  the  Great,  King  of 
i all  Wales,  had  a mansion  in  this  parish,  at  a place  now  called  Yr  ITen  Llys. 

* LLANFECHELL.  The  population  are  partly  occupied  in  the  Parys  copper- 
mines,  which  are  in  the  adjoining  parish.  A mineral  spring  here  is  said  to  have 


cured  lameness  in  many  persons.  The  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  as 
early  as  the  year  630. 

Fairs,  Holy  Thurs.  Nov.  5,  25,  Deo.  26. 

f LLANFIHANGEL-ABERCOWIN.  In  the  churchyard  of  this  village,  that 
derives  its  name  from  the  Cywyn,  a tributary  to  the  Taff,  are  three  remarkable 
tombs,  the  objects  of  much  superstitious  veneration.  Tradition  states,  three  holy 
palmers  meeting  here  in  great  destitution,  prepared  for  themselves  three  graves, 
agreeing  that  two  of  them  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  the  third,  after 
burying  them,  should  lie  down  in  the  remaining  grave  and  pull  a large  stone 
over  it.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done,  but  the  last  stone  is  imperfectly  placed, 
as  if  the  strength  of  the  poor  man  had  failed  before  the  completion  of  the  work. 
According  to  local  belief  the  peninsula  in  which  this  village  is  situated  will  be 
free  from  all  noxious  animals  and  reptiles  so  long  as  the  tombs  are  kept  free 
from  weeds. 

+ LLANFIHANGEL-LLEDROD.  In  this  parish  is  a chalybeate  spring  of 
some  reputation.  Evan  Evans,  the  Welsh  bard,  is  interred  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  parish  church.  Many  carneddau  are  scattered  about  here,  apparently  sepul 
chral  tumuli. 


Llanfair- 

xalhairit. 


Ancient 

church. 


Curious 
tradition 
of  three 
tombs. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Llanfihangel-nant- 

.7! 

Abergavenny27! 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

193| 

9161 

458 

Llau  fill  angel- 

Penbedw pa 

Pembroke 

. 5! 

Narberth  Rd.  14 

S.  Wales  

278! 

2410 

332 

Llantihangel- 

Rhos-y-Corn  pa 

Lampeter  .. 

.111 

Carmarthen  15| 

S.  Wales  

260! 

9012 

681 

Llantihangel- 

Rhydithou  ..pa  & to 

Radnor 

New  Radnor  91 

Leominster  25! 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

182! 

3204 

380 

Llanfihangel-Tal-y- 

llynn*  pa 

Brecon  

,.4f 

Abergavenny  17 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

183! 

1233 

163 

Llanfihangel-Tre’r-  * 

Beirdd  ...parochap 

Anglesey  

Llangefni 

..5f 

Llanfair 10? 

Chester  & Holyhead 

252 

1570 

360 

Llan  fihangel-Tyn- 

Sylwy  pa 

Anglesey  

Beaumaris  . 

..4| 

Bangor  10| 

Chester  & Holyhead 

248! 

833 

68 

Llanfihangel-y- 

Croyddin  ...pa  & to 

Cardigan  

Aberystwith 

...7 

Leominster  61| 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

218| 

22553 

2319 

Llanfihangel-y-Croyd- 

din  Upper,  or 

Eglwys  newydd  clip 

Cardigan 

Tregaron 

12 

Leominster  ...54 

S.  Wales  

211 

15961 

1388 

Llanflhangel-yn- 

Howyn pa 

Anglesey  

Holyhead .... 

..61 

Valley  2| 

Chester  &,Holyhead 

261f 

1404 

220 

Llanflhangel-y- 

Pennant  pa 

Carnarvon  ... 

Criccieth  .. 

....6 

Pen-y-groes  10 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

263| 

8844 

665 

Llanflhangel-y- 

Pennant  pa 

Merioneth  ... 

Dolgelly 

13| 

Oswestry 52 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

227! 

8321 

376 

Llanfihangel- 

Ystrad  pa 

Cardigan 

Lampeter 

,.6| 

Carmarthen  29| 

S.  Wales  

274| 

7467 

1183 

Llanfthangel-y- 

Traethau pa 

Merioneth  ... 

Harlech 

..21 

Nantlle 23 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

278! 

7567 

1587 

Llanfoist pa 

Monmouth  ... 

Abergavenny...  1 

Abergavenny  1| 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

167! 

3288 

1453 

Llanfrothen  pa 

Merioneth  ... 

Carnarvon  . 

..18 

Nantlle  13! 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

269! 

7482 

802 

Llanf'wrog  ...par  chap 

Anglesey  

Holyhead .... 

..8! 

Valley  4! 

Chester  & Holyhead 

263| 

2017 

262 

Llanfwrog  pa 

Denbigh  

Ruthin  

Mold  11 

Chester  & Mold 

202! 

3068 

1492 

Llanfyllint  m.t 

Montgomery 

Welshpool ... 

.10| 

Oswestry  12 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

187! 

7923 

1932 

LlanfynyddJ  pa 

Denbigh  

Wrexham 

..4| 

Wrexham  4 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

189! 

1005 

Llanfvnvdd pa 

Carmarthen... 

Carmarthen  11| 

Llandilo  6f 

Llanelly  

251! 

10744 

1376 

Llanfvrnach  pa 

Pembroke 

Newe.-Emlvn  84 

Whitland  ...101 

S.  Wales  

269! 

6328 

933 

Llangadfan§  pa 

Montgomery 

Llanfair  

Shrews.  & Chester... 

199! 

16929 

1079 

* LLANFIHANGEL-TAL-Y-LLYN.  A village  beautifully  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  Lynnsafaddan,  through  which  the  river  Llyffni  flows.  Tal-y- 
Llynn  signifies  the  Head  of  the  Lake.  This  pretty  sheet  of  water  extends  two 
Abundance  miles  in  length,  and  averages  one  in  breadth.  It  abounds  with  pike,  perch,  and  j 
of  pike,  &c.  mucl-eels,  of  an  enormous  size.  The  trout  appear  to  avoid  the  lake,  but  are 
taken  in  quantities  in  the  Llyffni  river. 


Celebrity  of 
Llanfyllin 
ale,  and  the 

Sopular 
elief  re- 
specting it. 


f LLANFYLLIN  is  situated  in  a pleasant  and  fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Cain,  which  is  a tributary  of  the  Vyrnwy.  The  appearance  of  this  town 
is  neat  and  agreeable.  The  church  is  unadorned,  the  town-hall  modern  and  con- 
venient. This  is  a place  of  ancient  foundation.  It  was  incorporated  by  a char- 
ter of  Llewellyn  ap  Gryffyd,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  petty  sessions  for 
the  hundred  are  held  here.  Here  is  a blue-coat  school  for  twenty-four  boys,  a 
second  for  twelve  girls,  who  wear  blue  gowns.  Mrs.  Vaughan’s  bequest  sus- 
tains twenty-four  children;  and  there  is  a National  school  here  likewise.  From 
many  Roman  coins  having  been  found  here,  some  have  inferred  that  it  was  a 
Roman  station,  but  of  this  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence.  The  peal  of  bells  in 
the  church  surpasses  all  others  in  the  county.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  its 
ale  (cwrw),  which  it  may  be  presumed  has  been  in  too  great  favour  with  the 
people,  since  a prevalent  saying  occurs  to  the  effect  “ old  ale  fills  Llanfyllyn  with 
young  widows.”  The  fairs  are  celebrated  for  the  Welsh  ponies  (called  merlins), 
which  are  brought  for  sale  in  great  numbers.  This  is  one  of  the  boroughs  con- 
tributing to  Montgomery  in  electing  a member  of  Parliament.  Bodfach,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  is  an  elegant  seat  of  Lord  Mostyn. 


Inn , The  Goat. — Market,  Thurs. — Fairs,  2nd  Thurs.  in  Jan.,  last  Thurs.  in  Feb.,  Wed.  bef.  Easter, 
last  Thurs.  in  April,  May  24,  June  28,  Thurs.  bef.  Aug.  15,  Oct.  5,  3rd  Tues.  in  July,  wool. 


J LLANFYNYDD.  [Fairs,  July  5,  sheep  ; Aug.  13,  horses ; Nov.  11,  cattle. 


St.  Cadvan’s 
well. 


§ LLANGADFAN  is  situated  upon  the  Banwy,  and  watered  by  other  tribu- 
taries to  the  Fyrnwy  river,  a little  south-west  of  the  posting  station,  called 
Cann-office.  There  is  a great  extent  of  turbary  here,  used  only  as  fuel;  and 
copper-ore  is  known  to  exist  in  one  or  two  parts  of  the  parish.  In  the  church- 
yard is  the  Ffynnon-Gadwan,  or  Cadvan’s-well.  This  saint  was  the  son  of 
iEneas-Cledwyr,  of  Armorica,  and  was  interred  at  Towyn,  in  Merionethshire. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Llangadock*  

Llangadwaladr 

Llangafelach  

Llangaffo 

Llangain 

Llangammarchf  .. 

Llangan  

Llanganhafal  

Llangan,  or  Llan- 

gannaj  

Llanganten 

Llangar  

Llangarren 

Llangasty-Tal-y- 

Uyn  

Llangathen§  

Llangattock  

Llangattock  

Llangattock- 

Lingoed  

Llangattock-nigh- 

Usk||  

Llangattock-Vibon- 
Avel  


County. 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Railway. 


Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl. 


pa 

pa 

pa 

pa 

pa 

pa 

pa 


Carmarthen... 

Anglesey  

Clamorgan  ... 

Anglesey  

Carmarthen... 

Brecon  

Carm  & Pemb 
Denbigh  


Llandovery  ...5f 

Llangefni 6f 

Swansea  3? 

Carnarvon 5 

Car  mar  then...  4? 

Builth  74 

Narberth 54 

Ruthin  4 


Llandilo  64 

Bodorgan  f 

Landore 2 

Gaerwen  3 

Carmarthen... 44 

Hereford 41? 

Whitland  3 

Mold 114 


Llanelly  

Chester  & Holyhead 

S.  Wales  

Chester  & Holyhead 

S.  Wales  

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

S.  Wales  

Chester  & Mold... 


251 

2514 

216f 

247| 

249? 

1854 

261f 

203 


pa 

pa 

pa 

pa 


Glamorgan  ... 

Brecon  

Merioneth  ... 
Hereford  


Cowbridge 

Builth  

Corwen  

Monmouth. 


•3? 

.24 

•H 

..6 


Pencoed  34 

Hereford 35? 

Llangollen  R 16? 
Ross  5 


S.  Wales  

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Shrews.  & Chester... 
Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 


190 

380 

193f 

137 


pa 

pa 

pa 

pa 


Brecon  

Carmarthen.. 

Brecon  

Monmouth  .. 


Brecon 6 

Llandilofawr  34 
Crickhowel  ...4 
Caerleon  


Abergavenny  15 

Llandilo  34 

Abergavenny  6? 
Newport  3 


Newpt.  & Hereford 

Llanelly 

Newpt.  & Hereford 
S.  Wales  


1814 

248 

172? 

1614 


pa 

pa 

pa 


Monmouth  ... 
Monmouth  ... 
Monmouth  ... 


Abergavenny...  6 
Abergavenny  3f 
Monmouth 4 


Llanfihangel  ...3 
Penpergwm  ...f 
Ross 11| 


Newpt.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 


1654 

170 

1434' 


There  is  a tumulus  210  feet  in  circumference,  at  Cann-office ; and  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery  are  still  visible  in  the  township  of  Kyffin.  William  Jones,  a poet  of 
some  reputation,  was  born  in  this  parish  in  the  year  1729.  Vestiges  of  the 
Roman  causeway  Sarn  Sws  are  here  to  be  traced. 


* LLANGADOCK,  lying  between  the  Bran  and  Swaddle  rivers,  and  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  river  Tywi,  deriving  great  picturesque  superiority  from  the 
scenery  in  the  vales  of  these  beautiful  and  fertilizing  rivers.  The  parish  church 
is  mounted  upon  an  eminence,  and  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Tywi  is  substantial 
and  handsome.  Thomas  Beck  once  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a colle- 
giate church  at  this  place.  Bledri,  the  son  of  Cedifov  the  Great,  lord  of  Gwydi- 
gada  and  Elfed,  died  in  1119,  and  wras  interred  here.  The  ancient  castle  has  long 
since  been  demolished. 


Inn,  Red  Lion.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Jan.  16,  March  12.,  last  Thurs.  in  May,  July  9, 1st  Thurs. 
aft.  Sep.  11,  2nd  Thurs.  aft.  Oct.  10,  Dec.  11. 


f LLAGAMMARCH.  The  rivers  Dulas,  Cammarch,  and  Camddur  fall  into 
the  Irvon  in  this  parish,  and  the  parish  church  is  conspicuously  placed  upon  the 
summit  of  a rock,  projecting  between  the  Irvon  and  Cammarch  rivers.  Several 
ancient  mansions  in  this  parish  lie  deserted.  It  is  supposed  there  was  a chapel 
of  ease  at  a place  in  this  parish,  now  called  Llwyn-y-Fynwent.  At  Caerau  is  a 
mound  eighty  feet  in  diameter,  supposed  to  be  a Roman  Arx  speculatoria. 
James  Howell,  a writer  of  great  versatility  of  talent,  and  Theophilus  Evans,  a 
pious  and  learned  person,  were  natives  of  this  parish. 

X LLANGANNA.  A parish  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ewenny  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  coach  road  from  Cowbridge  to  Carmarthen.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  church  stands  a cross,  the  arms  enclosed  in  a circle  of  rude  workmanship, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  erected  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  In  front  of 
the  church  is  a beautiful  tapering  and  slender  shaft,  issuing  from  the  top  of  a 
flattened  pyramid,  and  approached  by  steps  on  the  four  sides.  The  head  is  sculp- 
tured with  scriptural  subjects,  well  executed  in  a durable  freestone.  The  style 
of  the  workmanship  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  few  of  these  interesting 
relics  are  now  to  be  seen. 


§ LLANGATHEN.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  Towy  river,  and  intersected 
by  the  road  between  Carmarthen  and  Llandeilofawr.  The  celebrated  Grongar- 
hill,  and  the  castle  of  Drys-Llwyn  are  in  this  parish,  and  here  is  also  a medicinal 
spring,  used  in  cases  of  sore  eyes,  as  well  as  in  rheumatic  complaints. 

Fairs,  April  16,  cattle  ; 17,  pigs. 

||  LLANGATTOCK-JUXTA-USK,  or  Llangattwg.  A village  situated  upon 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Usk  river,  and  united  to  the  town  of  Crickhowel  by  a 
stone  bridge  across  the  river.  The  Brecon  canal  also  passes  through  this  exten- 
sive parish.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a mining  district,  abounding  with  ironstone 


Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 


Pop. 


15642 

4718 

27305 

1590 

2660 

11748 

4952 

2363 


2820 

579 

10895 

138 

445 

1038 

631 

481 


1175 

2258 

3578 

5605 


261 

181 

251 

1217 


2119 

5513 

9597 

2937 


233 

1035 

5415 

1539 


1926 


227 


1613 


178 


4194  518 


Llangad- 

FAN. 


Picturesque 

scenery. 


Roman 

mound. 


Ancient 

cross. 


Grongar- 

hill. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Llangedwyn  

Denbigh  

Llanfyllin.... 

..44 

Llangefelaeh  

Glamorgan  ... 

Swansea 

...A 

Llangefni*  ...pa&mt 

Anglesey  

Bangor  

..9 

Llangeinor 

.pa 

Glamorgan  ... 

Bridgend  .... 

..5* 

Lladgeinwen  

Anglesey  

Carnarvon  . 

,.3| 

Llangeitho 

.pa 

Cardigan  

Lampeter.... 

,.8i 

Llangeler 

Carmarthen... 

Newc.-Emlyn44 

Llangelynin  

Carnarvon  ... 

Conway  .... 

.M 

Llangelynin  

Merioneth  ... 

Barmouth  . 

..64 

Llangendeirne  .... 

Carmarthen... 

Carmarthen 

...5 

Llantrennech 

Carmarthen... 

Llanelly 

Llangennith  

.pa 

Glamorgan  ... 

Llanrhidian. 

• A\ 

Llangenny  ...par  chap 

Brecon  

Crickhowel  . 

..If 

Llangerniewt 

Denbigh  

Llanrwst  .... 

.,6# 

Llangeview 

Monmouth  ... 

Usk  

..H 

Llangian  

Carmarthen... 

Pwllheli  .... 

.M 

Llangibby  

.pa 

Monmouth  ... 

Caerleon  .... 

,.4x 

Llanginning  

Carmarthen... 

Carmarthen  114 

Llangirrig  

Montgomery 

Llandiloes  ... 

...5 

Lianglydwen  

Carmarthen... 

Llanboidy  ... 

...4 

Llaugoedt  ...par  chap 

Anglesey  

Beaumaris ... 

Llangoedmore  

.pa 

Cardigan  

Cardigan  ... 

...1 

Llangollcn§...pa  & m.t 

Denbigh  

Ruabon  

...6 

Llangolman  

Pembroke 

Narberth  ... 

...8 

Llangonoyd 

.pa 

Glamorgan  ... 

Bridgend  ... 

...7 

Llangorse 

pa 

Brecon 

Talgarth . . . 

...4 

Llangoven  

Monmouth  ... 

Monmouth... 

...6 

Llangower  

.pa 

Merioneth  ... 

Bala 

3 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Oswestry  ... 

...8| 

Llansamlet 

...2^ 

Gaerwen  ... 

..Ah 

Bridgend  ... 

...54 

Gaerwen  . 

5 

Carmarthen  30f 
Carmarthen  14i 

Conway 

...3i 

Oswestry 

..571 

Kidwelly  ... 

...64 

Llangennech...# 

Swansea  ... 

...It) 

Abergavenny  5# 

Abergele  .. 

...94 

Usk 

...14 

Pen-y-groes 

21f 

Usk 

...24 

St.  Clears  ., 

3 

Leominster 

461 

Narberth  Rd.  8 

Bangor  

...8f 

Narberth  R.  184 
Llangollen  R.  5# 
Narberth  Rd.  4 

Pyle 

5 

Abergavennyl5# 

Chepstow ... 

...9f 

Llangollen  R 29f 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pojp. 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

184 

1627 

305 

S.  Wales  

213| 

27305 

10895 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2491 

2426 

1799 

S.  Wales  

195f 

6710 

350 

Chester  & Holyhead 

249| 

5388 

967 

S.  Wales  

276 

2150 

442 

S.  Wales  

2594 

7999 

1681 

Chester  & Holyhead 

226 

2017 

204 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

233 

11004 

963 

S.  Wales  

240f 

11810 

2423 

Llanelly  

2264 

2394 

965 

S.  Wales  

232 

8479 

398 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

171f 

2783 

455 

Chester  & Holyhead 

222 

7753 

1249 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

174 

1454 

182 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

2754 

4835 

1161 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

1754 

44*3 

536 

S.  Wales  

2564 

3270 

424 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

203# 

50000 

1802 

S.  Wales  

2704 

1834 

278 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2464 

1343 

602 

S.  Wales  

282# 

4946 

990 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

182# 

20176 

5260 

S.  Wales  

2684 

2912 

291 

S.  Wales  

201 

15460 

5479 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

181# 

2806 

401 

S.  Wales  

1514 

1889 

129 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

2074 

5600 

367 

Llangat- 

TOCK. 


and  limestone.  The  Beaufort  iron-works  are  on  the  borders  of  the  parish, 
adjoining  the  county  of  Monmouth.  In  the  year  728  a desperate  engagement 
took  place  upon  Mount  Carno,  in  this  parish,  between  Roderick  Molwynog, 
Prince  of  North  Wales,  and  Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia.  The  scene  of  battle  is 
marked  by  two  carneddau,  in  one  of  which  a cistfaen  was  discovered  in  the 
year  1806. 


* LLANGEFNI.  This  town,  although  it  has  received  a check  by  the  diver- 
sion of  the  great  Holyhead  and  London  road,  which  formerly  passed  through 
here,  is  yet  of  importance  on  account  of  its  market,  which  is  supported  by  pur- 
chasers of  grain  for  the  miners  in  the  great  copper-works  of  Parys-mountain,  and 
the  fairs  that  are  attended  by  buyers  of  black  cattle  for  the  English  markets. 
The  petty  sessions  for  the  hundred  are  held  here.  There  is  a chalybeate  spring 
near  the  town,  held  in  much  esteem,  as  affording  relief  to  rheumatic  persons. 
There  is  a neat  church  under  the  hill,  and  the  town,  which  is  romantically 
The  centre  situated,  is  considered  the  centre  of  Anglesey.  It  is  one  of  the  contributary 
of  Anglesey  boroughs.  Tregarnedd,  now  only  a farm-house,  but  once  the  residence  of 
Ednyfed  Vychan,  an  able  chieftain  to  Llywelyn  the  Great,  is  in  this  parish.  It 
was  also  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Gruffyd  Llwyd,  who  first  brought  intelligence  to 
Edward  I.,  then  at  Rhuddlan,  of  his  queen  having  been  delivered  of  a son  at 
Carnarvon  castle. 


Inns,  Bull,  Black  Lion.— Market,  Thurs. ; great  markets,  Thurs.  aft.  Nov.  13,  anrl  five  following 
Thurs.— Fairs,  March  14,  April  17,  June  10,  Aug.  17,  Sep.  15,  Oct.  23,  cattle.— Bankers,  Branch  of 
National  Provincial ; draw  on  London  Joint  Stock  Bank. 

t LLANGERNIEW,  or  Llangernwy.  [ Fairs, Mar. 20, May  16, June  16, Sep. 29, Nov. 29. 


% LLANGOED  -MAWR.  A village  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tyvi  river, 
in  a cultivated,  well-wooded,  and  agreeable  country.  A cromlech  may  yet  be 
seen  here,  the  leaning  stone  of  which  measures  nine  yards  in  circumference,  and 
one  of  its  edges  now  rests  upon  the  ground.  The  Lech-y-Gowres,  or  Stone  of 
the  Giantess,  wras  demolished,  and  the  great  blocks  which  composed  it  converted 
into  gate-posts.  In  another  place  stand  nineteen  vast  blocks  of  hewn  stone, 
Druidical  resembling,  in  arrangement,  a Druidic  circle.  There  was  a strong  military  post, 
remains.  or  fortress,  on  the  Aberystwith  road,  which  is  yet  tolerably  perfect ; it  is  now 
called  Bank-y-Warin. 


§ LLANGOLLEN.  This  lively  little  town  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  vale 
of  Llangollen,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Dee.  The  ancient  church  is  spacious, 
and  in  good  preservation.  The  influx  of  tourists  during  the  summer  to  this 
A romantic  romantic  vale  contributes  greatly  to  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  Manufac- 
vale.  tures  of  flannel  and  cotton,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  occupy  many  hands.  The 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
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pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Llangranog*  pa 

Llangristiolus  pa 

Llangrwyddon,  or 
Llanygwyryfon  ...pa 

Llangstone pa 

Llangua  pa 

Llanguick  pa 

Llangunider* pa 

Llangunllo pa 

Llangunnock pa 

Llangunnor pa 

Liang  wm pa 

Llangwm pa 

Liang  wm pa 

LlangwnadleJ pa 

Cardigan  

Anglesey  

Cardigan  

Monmouth  ... 
Monmouth  ... 
Glamorgan  ... 

Brecon  

Cardigan  

Carmarthen... 

Carmarthen... 

Denbigh  

Monmouth  ... 

Pembroke 

Carnarvon  ... 

Cardigan Ill 

Llangefni  \ 

Aberystwith  7| 
Newport  ......  4? 

Abergavenny  9* 

Swansea  9* 

Crickhowel  ...4 
Newc.-Emlyn  4 
Carmarthen  ...5 
Carmarthen...  1* 

Oorwen  8 

Usk  4 

Haverfdwest  5* 
Aberdaron  ...5$ 

Carmarthen  26* 
Gaerwen  3* 

Carmarthen  39* 

Llanwern  f 

Pontrilas  1* 

Neath  6? 

Abergavenny  10* 
Carmarthen  18* 

Laugharne 4 

Carmarthen.  ..1$ 
Llangollen  R.  23 

Chepstow 8* 

Johnston  4 

Pen-y-groes  22f 

S.  Wales  

Chester  & Holyhead 

S.  Wales  

S.  Wales  

Newpt.  & Hereford 

S.  Wales  

Newpt.  & Hereford 

S.  Wales  

S.  Wales  

S.  Wales  

Shrews.  & Chester... 

S.  Wales  

S.  Wales  

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

271| 

248 

284| 

155* 

156* 

214? 

1761 

262| 

2501 

2461 

200* 

149f 

284* 

276* 

4383 

3936 

3846 

1314 

695 

12550 

13908 

3650 

4879 

5795 

10578 

3159 

2434 

1243 

854 

975 

595 

233 

118 

4229 

3246 

563 

776 

1157 

962 

364 

928 

297 

Ellesmere  canal,  which  is  conveyed  across  the  Dee,  from  one  side  of  the  vale  to 
the  other,  by  an  aqueduct  1,007  feet  in  length,  affords  commercial  facilities  of 
great  advantage  to  this  parish.  The  canal  is  fed  by  the  river  Dee,  and  extends 
along  the  vale  from  the  aqueduct  to  the  Oernant  slate  quarries.  Amongst  the 
curiosities  of  this  interesting  and  beautiful  vicinity,  the  bridge  over  the  Dee 
seems  to  find  a place,  although  possessing  no  remarkable  features.  It  is  an  irre- 
gular, unarchitectural  piece  of  workmanship,  consisting  of  five  pointed  arches, 
separated  by  clumsy  buttresses,  which  so  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  w'aters,  in 
extraordinary  floods,  that  it  is  very  singular  the  bridge  has  stood  so  long.  The 
castle  of  Dinas  Bran,  called  also  Crow  castle,  is  a remarkable  and  curious  ruin. 


Llango- 

llen. 


Ancient 

bridge. 


Dinas  Bran. 


It  stands  upon  the  vertex  of  a hill  resembling  an  upright  cone,  the  sides  of  which 
are  so  steep  as  to  be  with  difficulty  ascended,  even  by  pedestrians.  Considerable 
remains  of  the  castle  are  yet  visible,  which  indicate  it  to  have  been  of  Welsh 
origin.  It  is  not  ascertained  by  whom  this  ancient  fortress  was  erected,  but  the 
lord  of  Dinas  Bran  was  Gryffydd  ap  Madawc  Maelor,  a man  of  notorious  repu- 
tation for  injustice  and  oppression,  who  basely  forsook  his  countrymen  and  went 
over  to  the  Earl  of  Chester,  the  general  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  His 
memory  was  despised  by  King  Edward,  who  cut  off  two  of  Gryffydd’s  sons 
secretly,  and  bestowed  the  possessions  of  the  eldest  upon  John,  Earl  of  Warren. 
The  most  picturesque  object  in  this  vicinity  is  the  abbey  of  Valle  Crucis.  Near 
to  the  village  is  Plas  Newydd,  the  seat  of  Miss  Ponsonby,  and  where  also  dwelt 
her  faithful  companion  the  late  Lady  Eleanor  Butler.  Here  Lady  Butler  died  in 
1829,  aged  ninety,  and  Miss  Ponsonby  in  1831,  aged  seventy-six.  They  are 
buried  with  a faithful  servant  named  Mary  Carrol,  in  Llangollen  churchyard, 
and  a triangular  pillar  bears  an  appropriate  inscription  for  each.  The  range  of 
limestone  rocks  called  Eglwyseg  forms  a remarkable  object  in  the  surrounding 
scenery,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  cultivated  meadows  and  woody  slopes. 
At  the  inns  of  Llangollen  the  traveller  is  generally  greeted  by  national  airs  per- 
formed on  the  Welsh  harp.  The  name  of  the  place  is  derived  from  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church  to  an  ancient  British  saint  named  Collen,  whose  lineage  runs 
in  names  utterly  unpronounceable  by  Saxon  tongues.  There  is  excellent  fishing 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  vale,  and  the  place  is  an  excellent  central  point  for 
tourists.  It  is  one  of  the  polling-places  for  Denbighshire. 


The  ladies 
of  Llango- 
llen. 


Inns,  Hand,  Royal  or  King’s  Head.— .Fairs,  Last  Fri.  in  Jan.,  March  17,  April  22,  May  31,  Aug.  21, 

Oct.  15,  Nov.  22.—  Bankers,  Richards  and  Co. ; draw  on  Price,  Marryat,  and  Co. 

* LLANGRANOG.  A village  situated  upon  the  shores  of  Cardigan-bay. 

On  the  top  of  a hill,  near  the  harbour,  is  a rock  called  Eistethua,  where  bardic  Druidical 
meetings  are  believed  to  have  been  held ; and  on  another  hill  is  a tumulus  called  vestiges. 
Moel-badell.  The  steps  of  a rood  loft  may  still  be  seen  within  the  old  church. 

Fair , May  27,  pedlery. 

f LLANGUNIDER,  or  Llangynd.  \_Fairs,  April  4,  Oct.  20,  Dec.  7,  and  Wednesday 
next  before  Christmas. 


+ LLANGWNADLE,  or  Llangwnodyl.  A parish  situated  upon  the  sea- 
coast.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  auxiliary  to  agriculture,  in  occupying  and 
maintaining  the  inhabitants  of  this  remote  parish.  Upon  one  of  the  columns,  in 
the  old  parish  church,  is  an  inscription  bearing  date  750,  and  upon  another  pillar  Ancient 
are  these  words  : “ Haec  sedes  sedificata  est,  A.  D.  M.”  inscription. 
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Llangwyfan  par  chap  [Anglesey  

Aberffraw.... 

.M 

Ty  Croes  .. 
Mold  

....3 

Chester  & Holyhead 

256| 

1828 

231 

Llangwyfan  

.pai Denbigh  

Denbigh 

...10 

Chester  & Mold 

2011 

1136 

260 

I Llangwyllog  

Anglesey  

Llangefni .... 

..3f 

Gaerwen  ... 

...H 

Chester  & Holyhead 

253 

2301 

260 

Llangwstennin 

.pa 

Carnarvon  ... 

Conway  

...8 

Colwyn 

...2i 

Chester  & Holyhead 

221 

1314 

657 

Llangybi  

Carnarvon  ... 

Pwllheli 

...5 

Pen-y-groes 

101 

Carnarvon  & N an  tile 

261? 

4519 

662 

Llangyby 

Llangyndeyrn,  or 

Cardigan  

| 

Lampeter  . 

.M 

Carmarthen  261 

S.  Wales  

271? 

1809 

268 

Llangendeirne* .. 
Llangynhafal,  or 

Carmarthen... 

Carmarthen 

...5 

Kidwelly  ... 

...6i 

S.  Wales  

240| 

11810 

2423 

Llanganhafalf  .. 

Denbigh  

Ruthin 

Mold  

..111 

Chester  & Mold 

203 

2363 

481 

Llaugyniew 

Llangynllo,  or 

Montgomery 

[Llanfair  .... 

..2| 

Oswestry  .. 

.171 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

193 

4513 

596 

Llangunllo 

.pa 

Radnor 

Knighton 

....5 

Brom  field  .. 

.181 

33f 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Shrews.  & Chester... 

188| 

178 

191f 

5627 

1429 

489 

56 

568 

Llangynogf 

.pa 

Brecon  

Builth  ... 

..Si 

Hereford 

Llangynogf 

Montgomery 

Llanfyllin.... 

,.8| 

Oswestry  .. 

.16? 

3223 

i Llangynwyd  

Glamorgan  ... 
Brecon  

Bridgend 

,..  7 

Pvle  ... 

...  5 8.  Walfis 

201 

15460 

5479 

346 

Llauhamlachll  

Brecon 

3 

Abergavenny  16? 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

1821 

1867 

Moel 

Famma. 


Sohool 
founded  to 
commemo- 
rate a cure. 


Lime  dep6t.  * LLANGYNDEYRN.  A village  situated  upon  the  river  Gwendrath  Vach. 

Iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  abound  here.  It  is  the  great  lime  depot  for  the 
surrounding  county;  and  a good  trade  exists  in  the  quarrying  and  working  of 
marble.  Slabs  of  a rare  description  are  constantly  raised,  and  chimney-pieces, 
as  well  as  sepulchral  ornaments,  manufactured  here  for  Bristol,  and  other  large 
towns  along  the  Channel. 

Fairs , August  5 and  6,  and  Nov.  1. 

f LLANGYNHAFAL.  A parish  situated  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  noble 
vale  of  Clwyd.  Moel  Famma,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Clwydian  hills, 
bounds  this  parish  on  the  east.  On  its  summit,  which  is  elevated  1845  feet 
above  sea-level,  an  obelisk  has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  George  III. 

X LLANGYNOG.  A parish  enclosed  in  a pleasing  valley  between  the 
navigable  parts  of  the  Tafe  and  Towy  rivers.  Here  is  a charity-school,  where 
eight  poor  children  are  received  : it  is  endowed  with  a house,  garden,  and  an 
acre  and  a half  of  ground  for  the  benefit  of  the  master.  It  is  said  that  this 
charitable  institution  was  founded  in  thankfulness  and  commemoration  of  a cure 
effected  on  one  of  the  Vaughans,  of  Derllys,  by  the  waters  of  a fountain  called 
the  New  well,  which  sprang  up  adjacent  to  the  school-house.  Over  the  entrance 
door  of  the  school-room  is  the  following  inscription  : “ Here  is  a charity-school 
for  ever,  built  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  the 
lord,  freeholders,  and  inhabitants  of  the  manor  of  Penrin,  a.  d.  1705.”  The 
manor  of  Penrhyn  extends  over  the  whole  of  this  parish,  and  1512  acres  of  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Llanstephan. 

§ LLANGYNOG.  A village  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanat  river,  and  in  a 
picturesque  secluded  valley,  enclosed  by  the  Berwyn  mountains.  Above  the 
vale  of  Llangynog  rises  a stupendous  rock  of  coarse  slate,  containing  white, 
opaque,  amorphous  quartz,  and  abounding  in  lead  and  calamine.  The  produce 
Great  lead-  ^ese  transported  to  Ruabon  foundries.  The  great  lead-mine,  in  the 

mine.  Craig-y-Mwyn,  was  discovered  in  the  year  1692,  the  vein  there  wrought  being 
three  yards  and  a half  in  thickness ; and  it  afforded,  for  the  space  of  forty  suc- 
cessive years,  the  enormous  revenue  of  £20,000  per  annum  to  the  proprietor, 
the  head  of  the  Herbert  family,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  a 
destructive  irruption  of  water.  It  remained  long  in  a very  neglected  state,  but 
it  has  recently  been  leased  to  a spirited  company,  who  have  succeeded  in  renew- 
ing the  works,  and  who  are  said  to  realize  a profit  at  the  rate  of  £30,000  per 
annum.  The  name  of  the  village  is  derived  from  the  British  Saint  Cynog,  com- 
monly called  Cynog  the  Martyr,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
to  him  the  church  is  dedicated.  The  river  which  flows  through  the  village  is 
| famous  for  its  fine  trout. 

j Fairs , May  6,  Aug.  9,  and  Sept.  3. 

I |]  LLANHAMLACH,  or  Llan-aml-llech.  Upon  an  eminence,  between  this  vil- 
lage and  Llangasty-tal-y-llyn,  is  the  monument  called  St.  Utut’s  hermitage. 
Cistfaen  ov'^  was  a cistfaen,  or  stone  chest,  resembling  that  which  stood  at  Cerrig-y- 
stone  chest.jDruidion,  in  Denbighshire,  and  the  saint  is  said  to  have  used  it  as  his  penitential 
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inSta 
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j 

Llanharan* 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cowbridge 

...6 

Llantrisaint  ...3 

S.  Wales  

188| 

3050 

330  1 

Tiln.n  lm.ry 

• « 

pa, 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cowbridge  . 

.Al 

Llantrisaint...3? 

S.  Wales  

184? 

1554 

261 

Llanheiinock 

na 

Monmouth  ... 

Caerleon 

..H 

Newport  4f 

S.  Wales  

163? 

1506 

222  i 

Llanhilleth .. 

Monmouth  ... 

Pontypool  ... 

,...5 

Llanhilleth 

Monmouthshire 

172| 

2013 

899 

Llanhowell  .. 

pa 

Pembroke 

St.  David’s  . 

..4f 

Haverfdwestl2i 

S.  Wales  

288  * 

1381 

189  ! 

Llanidanf  .. 

Anglesey  

Carnarvon  . 

..3^ 

Gaerwen  3? 

Chester  & Holyhead 

248? 

4645 

1367 

Llanidloes!  . 

,.pa  & bo 

Montgomery 

Newtown  ... 

13^ 

Craven  Arms  37? 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

212f 

15790 

4604  ! 

Llaniestyn  .. 

Anglesey  

Beaumaris  . 

..2| 

Bangor  7? 

Chester  & Holyhead 

245| 

1663 

251 

Llaniestyn  .. 

Carnarvon  ... 

Pwllheli  .... 

..71 

Pen-y-groes  22? 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

276^ 

4256 

1067 

Llanigon 

Da 

Brecon  

Hay  

..U 

Hereford 22? 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

166^ 

9256 

518  | 

Llanilar  ..  .. 

Cardigan  

Aberystwith 

...6 

Leominster  ...64 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

221 

6403 

921  1 

Llanilid 

pa 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cowbridge  . 

. ,5'i 

Pencoed  1? 

S.  Wales  

188 

1574 

185 

Llan  illterne 

par  chap 

Glamorgan 

Llanda.fP 

4 

Ely  4 

S.  Wales  

176? 

1080 

137 

Llanina 

pa 

Cardigan  

Aberayron  . 

Carmarthen... 29 

S.  Wales  

274| 

1998 

456  j 

! 

| 

i 


! 


couch.  Here  are  some  antique  characters,  believed  to  be  the  workmanship  of  Llanham- 
the  recluse.  A pillar-stone  formerly  stood  close  to  the  cistfaen.  The  name  H’ 
Llan-aml-llech,  may  be  translated  “the  church  of  many  flat  stones.” 


* LLANHARAN.  Llewellyn  Sion,  an  eminent  poet,  author  or  collector  of 
“ The  Traditional  System  of  Bardism,”  preserved  in  the  Gorsedd  Morganwg,  at 
which  he  presided,  A.  d.  1580,  was  a native  of  this  place,  and  died  a.  d.  1616. 
The  collections  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Turberville  family.  In  this  parish, 
also,  was  born  the  Poet  Rhys  Llwyd  ap  Rhys  ap  Rhiriart,  who  flourished  between 
the  years  1420  and  1460. 


Welsh  poets 


f LLANIDAN.  A village  situated  upon  the  Menai  Straits.  The  church  was 
erected  A.  d.  616,  and  belonged,  at  one  period,  to  the  convent  of  Beddgelert,  the 
fate  of  which  house  it  shared  in  1535.  Edmund  Downham  and  Peter  Ashton 
obtained  a grant  of  its  possessions  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  made  over  the 
same,  in  1605,  to  Richard  Prytherch,  of  Myfyrian,  whose  daughter  married  a 
Llwyd  of  Llugwy.  The  estates  of  this  last  family  were  purchased  by  the  Earl 
of  Uxbridge,  who  bequeathed  them  to  his  nephew,  Sir  William  Irby,  afterwards 
Lord  Boston,  Incorporated  with  the  church  wall,  may  be  seen  the  famous  Maen 
Mordhwyd,  or  stone  of  the  thigh,  which  Giraldus  mentions  as  possessing  a loco- 
motive property.  Hugh  Lupus  resolved  to  subdue  this  unnatural  quality  by 
chaining  it  to  a stone  of  greater  weight,  and  casting  both  into  the  sea ; but 
tradition  asserts,  that  it  returned  to  its  former  place,  and  now,  at  last,  rests 
tranquil  in  this  wall.  The  Romans  having  crossed  the  Menai  at  this  place, 
under  the  conduct  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  slew  an  incredible  number  of  the 
islanders  on  a spot  called  Maes  Mawr  Gad.  In  the  year  67,  the  Druids  having 
recovered  from  this  shock,  resumed  their  authority,  and  retained  it  until  the 
year  76,  when  the  Romans,  headed  by  Agricola,  again  crossed  the  Menai,  and 
landing  at  a place  called  Pont-yr-Yscraphic  (the  Bridge  of  Skiffs,)  a second  time 
massacred  the  assembled  Druids  and  their  followers  in  cold  blood.  The  fields 
of  slaughter  are  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  appellation  of  Llanailywynon 
and  Bryn  Lader.  Tre’r  Dry  w is  supposed  to  have  been  a dwelling-place  of  an  arch- 
druid, and  some  curious  remains  may  be  seen  there.  Bryn  Gwyn  (the  Royal 
Tribunal),  is  a circular  hollow,  180  feet  in  diameter,  encompassed  by  a mound 
of  earth  and  stones.  Near  this  was  one  of  the  Gorseddau,  or  conical  heaps  of 
stone,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  Druid  sat  while  he  delivered  instruction  to 
the  people.  The  eminent  antiquary,  Henry  Rowlands,  was  vicar  of  Llanidan, 
and  is  said  never  to  have  enjoyed  any  other  literary  advantages  than  what  he 
discovered  in  his  native  isle.  It  is  certain  that  he  never  travelled  further  than 
Shrewsbury  from  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  died  A.  D.  1723,  and  wras  interred  in 
the  church  of  Llanedwen.  Llanidan  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Boston,  is  finely 
situated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  commands  some  very  fine  prospects. 


Tradition  of 
the  locomo- 
tive stone. 


Druidical 

remains. 


X LLANIDLOES,  or  Llanydloes,  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Welsh 
word  Llan,  a church  or  village,  and  Idloes,  the  saint,  after  whom  it  was  called  ; 
hence  the  appellation,  “ Llanidloes.”  The  town  is  cheerfully  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Clewedog  : over  the  former  are  two  hand- 
some stone  bridges,  one  of  which  has  been  recently  erected,  at  the  expense  of 
near  £3,000,  and  upon  the  streams  are  several  mills  and  factories,  for  the  carding 
and  spinning  of  wool.  Fifty  years  ago,  this  was  the  first  town  in  the  county  for 
making  flannels;  this  trade  is  still  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  and  the 


Flannel 

manufac- 

ture. 


! 

i 
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Name  of  Place. 


Llauio* to 

Llanishen  pa 

Llanishen  pa 

Llaulawddog  pa 

Llanliawer  pa 

Llanllechid pa 

Llanlleonvel  pa 

Lianllibio  ...par  chap 

Llanllowell pa 

Llanllugan  pa 

Lianllwchaiarn pa 

Lianllwchaiarn pa 

Llaullwny  pa 

Llanllyfnif pa 

Llanruadock  pa 

Llanmaes pa 

Llanmartin pa 

Llaumerewig pa 

Llanmihangel pa 

Llannefydd 


County. 


Cardigan  

Glamorgan  ... 
Monmouth  ... 
Carmarthen... 

Pembroke 

Carnarvon  ... 

Brecon  

Anglesey  

Monmouth  ... 
Montgomery 

Cardigan  

Montgomery 
Carmarthen... 
Carnarvon  ... 
Glamorgan  ... 
Glamorgan  ... 
Monmouth  ... 
Montgomery 
Glamorgan  ... 
Denbigh  


Miles 

Distant  frpm 


Tregaron  34 

Cardiff 4 

Monmouth 7 

Carmarthen... Of 
Fishguard  ...24 

Bangor 34 

Builth  6| 

Holyhead 74 

Caerleon  74 

Llanfair  44 

Aberayron  ...6A 

Newtown l| 

Lampeter  9i 

Carnarvon 7| 

Llanrhidian...4i 
Cowbridge  ...34! 

Caerleon 4 

Newtown  3 

Cowbridge 2 

Denbigh  5-4 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Carmarthen  29f 

Llandaff  2f 

Chepstow  8 

Carmarthen... 6f 
Clarbeston  R.  11 

Aber  4 

Hereford 404 

Valley  34 

Usk 14 

Oswestry  ...244 
Carmarthen  304 
Craven  Arms  25 
Carmarthen...  15 
Pen-y-groes  ...f 

Swansea 154 

Ply  114 

Magor  24 

Craven  Arms  284 
Llantrisaint  ..  9 
Abergele  Of 


Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

S.  Wales  

275 

1228 

124 

Taff  Yale  & Abrdare 

1764 

2915 

388 

S.  Wales  

1494 

1742 

351 

S.  Wales  

252 

7013 

725 

S.  Wales  

2814 

1202 

110 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2364 

18111 

5948 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

1844 

2900 

235 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2624 

826 

75 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

1744 

796 

92 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

199f 

3945 

365 

S.  Wales  

1754 

3249 

1738 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

2004 

4426 

2775 

S.  Wales  

2604 

6624 

825 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

2544 

7521 

2010 

S.  Wales  

2314 

6727 

269 

S.  Wales  

184 

1085 

183 

S.  Wales  

1534 

941 

201 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

204 

978 

188 

S.  Wales  

1904 

586 

37 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2194 

7444 

1196 

Llani- 

dloes. 


Beautiful 

seats. 


New  town- 
hall. 


Quarries. 


finest  and  best  of  this  article  is  made  here ; the  lead-mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
contribute,  also,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  A court-leet  is  held  once  in 
the  year,  at  Michaelmas,  when  officers  are  appointed,  in  whom  is  vested  the 
government  of  the  borough ; petty  sessions  are  also  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
every  month,  by  the  magistrates  of  the  county.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town 
are  several  handsome  residences,  the  property  of  opulent  individuals;  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  is  Dollys,  situated  about  a mile  from  the  town,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Trefaglwys,  from  which  the  approach  to  Llanidloes  is  highly 
picturesque  ; the  appearance  of  the  vale,  w ith  the  Severn  beautifully  winding 
amid  the  hills  by  which  the  prospect  is  bounded,  are  all  in  unison  to  render  this 
spot  highly  interesting.  The  lands  about  the  town  and  in  the  vale  are  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  rich  in  wrood  and  foliage,  while  the  roads  around  are  well 
kept  up.  Of  late  years,  the  town  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  substitution 
of  several  respectable  buildings  on  the  site  of  ancient  houses  of  framework  and 
timber,  which  formerly  prevailed.  The  church  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a roof 
of  delicately  carved  oak,  and  some  ornamental  columns,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  abbey  of  Cwm  HIr.  A new  towm-hall  has  been  erected  in  a 
central  situation,  and  the  streets,  wdiich  form  right  angles,  present  several 
spacious  areas.  It  is  one  of  the  five  contributory  boroughs  with  Montgomery, 
and  retains  the  appendages  of  a corporate  towrn  in  a mayor  with  other  officers. 
About  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  towrn  is  Lyn  Ebvr,  a small  lake  abounding 
with  pike,  perch,  and  eels;  and  there  are  in  the  vicinity  other  good  angling  stations. 
On  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring  mountain,  Plinlimmon,  are  some  quarries  of 
coarse  slate  and  lead  and  copper  mines,  w'hich  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  the 
place.  Lord  Mostyn  is  lord  of  the  manor. 


Inns,  Trewithan  Arms,  or  New  Inn,  Queen’s  Head,  Lion. — Market,  Sat. — Fairs,  1st  Tues.  in 
Feb.,  Sat.  bef.  last  Tues.  in  March,  May  11,  June  22,  July  17,  2nd  Sat.  in  Sep.,  Oct.  22,  Dec.  14, 
cattle,  1st  Tues.  in  Oct.,  sheep.  • 


Inscribed 

stones. 


* thLANIO.  This  was  the  ancient  Loventium  of  the  Romans,  and  an  im- 
portant station  upon  the  Sarn  Helen,  or  western  road,  between  Carmarthen  and 
Penallt,  near  Machinllaeth.  Several  Roman  coins,  and  some  culinary  utensils, 
have  been  dug  up  here.  There  are  three  inscribed  stones,  incorporated  with  the 
walls  of  two  cottages  in  the  vicinity,  which  may,  with  some  appearance  of 
accuracy,  be  thus  read  : on  one,  “ Cais  artis  manibus  primus ; ” on  a second, 
“ Overioni ; ” and  on  the  third,  “ Cohors  Secuudae  Augusts  fecit  quinque 
passus.”  Masses  of  brickwork  are  frequently  dug  up  in  the  surrounding  lands, 
and  one  piece,  possessing  a smooth  and  polished  surface,  is  used  as  the  floor  of 
an  oven  in  a neighbouring  mill. 


f LLANLLYFNI.  In  this  parish  is  the  admired  scene,  called  the  Nantlle 
Pools,  immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  Wilson ; and  in  the  adjoining  hills  are  the 
small  lakes  of  Llyn  Cw  m Silin,  and  Llyn  Cwm  Dylyn,  containing  an  abundance 
Lodge  of  of  trout.  Edw'ard  I.  was  so  enamoured  of  the  scenery  of  the  Nantlle  glens,  that 
Edward  I.  }ie  built  a lodge  here,  in  which  he  occasionally  resided.  Craig-y-Dinas,  on  the 
Llyfni,  is  a circular  mound  210  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  it  issue  turn  embank- 
ments, enclosing  a deep  fosse.  It  appears  to  have  been  a military  station. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Llannon  pa 

Llannor  pa 

Llanon ham 

Llanover pa 

Llanpumpsaint pa 

Llanrhaiadr-in- 

Kinmerch  pa 

Llanrhaiadr-yn- 

Mochnant* pa 

Llanrhidianf pa 

Llanrhwydrys  ...chap 

Llanrhychwyn  pa 

Llanrhvdd  pa 

Carmarthen... 
Carnarvon  . . . 

Cardigan  

Monmouth  ... 
Carmarthen... 

Denbigh  

Denb.  & Mont. 
Glamorgan  ... 
Anglesey  

Carmarthen. ..12 

Pwllheli 2 

Aberayron  ...4f 
Abergavenny  34 
Carmarthen...  6f 

Denbigh  2f 

Llanfyllin 5 5 

Swansea 10! 

Amlwch 8 

Llanelly  54 

Pen-y-groes  16 

Carmarthen... 37 
Penpergwm  ...f 
Carmarthen...  6f 

Mold 131 

Oswestry Ilf 

Swansea Ilf 

Valley 114 

Carnarvon  ... 
Denbigh  

Llanrwst 2 

Ruthin  1 

Conway  lOf 

Mold  9f 

Llanrhyddlad pa 

LlanrhystydJ pa 

Llanrian  pa 

Llanrithan pa 

Llanrothall pa 

Llanrug  pa 

Llanrwst§  ...pa  & m.t 

Anglesey  

Cardigan  

Pembroke 

Pembroke 

Hereford  

Carnarvon  ... 
Denbigh  

Holyhead 12 

Aberystwith  ...9 

St.  David’s 6 

St.  David’s  ...84 

Monmouth 5 

Carnarvon 3 

Denbigh  18 

Valley 7f 

Carmarthen  374 
Haverfdwest  144 
Haverfdwest  Ilf 

Ross lOf 

Griffith’s  Crssg  3 
Conway 12 

Railway. 


S.  Wales  

Carnarvon  & Nan  tile 

S.  Wales  

Newpt.  & Hereford 
S.  Wales  


Chester  & Mold , 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

S.  Wales  

Chester  & Holyhead 
Chester  & Holyhead 
Chester  & Mold 
Chester  & Holyhead 

S.  Wales  

S.  Wales  

S,  Wales  

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos 
Bangor  & Carnarvon 


Dist. 

Area 

Lond. 

inSta 

Pop. 

prRl. 

Acres 

2304 

11446 

1696 

269f 

5553 

1117 

282f 

170 

4742 

2942 

252 

4079 

520 

204f 

16976 

1935 

187 

23294 

2528 

2274 

22064 

2006 

2704 
233  4 

1143 

160  1 

586  1 

2014 

1989 

981  ! 

267 

2679 

796  | 

282f 

8770 

1516  1 

2904 

3683 

1178  1 

287 

1719 

184 

1424 

1630 

113  j 

2474 

4516 

1894  | 

234f 

15297 

3602 

* LLANRHAIADR-YN-MOCHNANT.  The  river  Tanat  takes  its  rise  in 
this  parish,  and  lofty  mountains  occupy  the  whole  district.  William  Morgan, 
the  first  translator  of  the  Bible  into  the  Welsh  language,  was  vicar  of  this  parish, 
and  the  last  rector  was  the  facetious  Doctor  Robert  South.  Pistyl  Rhaiadyr 
(the  spout  of  the  cataract),  in  this  parish,  is  the  noblest  cataract  in  North 
Wales.  Ascending  the  valley  of  Mochnant  rather  more  than  four  miles,  the 
little  impetuous  river  Rhaiadyr  will  be  seen  falling  down  a dark  and  almost 
perpendicular  rock  about  210  feet.  Simple  grandeur  is  the  character  of  the 
scene.  Near  the  fall  is  a neat  cottage,  built  by  the  late  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  where 
refreshments  may  be  obtained. 

f LLANRHIDIAN.  At  Pen  Clawd,in  this  parish,  there  are  extensive  works, 
established  formerly  by  the  Cheadle  Copper  Company.  Limestone  abounds 
everywhere,  and  some  good  quarries  of  freestone  are  worked  here.  There  is  a 
mineral  spring,  near  the  church,  deemed  efficacious  in  scorbutic  complaints  ; and 
the  waters  of  Holywell,  on  Cefn  Bryn,  are  supposed  to  strengthen  delicate  eyes. 
There  are  many  subterranean  caves  in  the  limestone  region  of  this  parish ; and 
in  one  place  a stream  bursts  forth  from  the  rock  with  such  impetuosity,  that  in 
the  space  of  two  hundred  yards  from  its  source  it  turns  two  mill-wheels.  On  an 
eminence,  commanding  a view  of  the  Burry,  stand  the  ruins  of  Weobley-castle. 
On  Cefn  Ifor-hili  may  be  seen  an  ancient  intrenchment,  raised,  it  is  supposed,  in 
the  year  1110,  by  Ifor  ap  Cedifor,  a chief  of  Glamorganshire,  during  his  conflicts 
with  the  English.  Arthur’s-stone  is  a huge  mass,  about  twenty  tons  weight, 
raised  upon  supporters  five  feet  in  height ; and  beneath  it  is  a well,  which  ebbs 
and  flows  with  the  tide. 

f L L ANRH Y STYD.  [Fairs,  Thurs.  before  Easter,  and  Thurs.  before  Christmas. 


Noblest 
cataract  in 
Vorth 
Wales. 


Subterra- 

nean 

streams  and 
caverns. 


i 


! 


i 

i 


i 
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§ LLANWRST.  A good  market-town,  situated  upon  the  north-eastern  bank 
of  the  Conway  river,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a noble  bridge  of  three  arches, 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  of 
North  Wales,  preferred,  by  some,  even  to  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  The  town  consists 
of  a square,  in  the  centre  of  w hich  stand  the  market-hall  and  assembly-room, 
and  from  each  corner  avenues  issue  at  right  angles  wdth  perfect  regularity.  The 
church,  an  ancient  structure  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  inferior  in  architectural 
merit  to  its  beautiful  little  lateral  chapel,  also  built  after  a design  of  the  famous 
Inigo.  This  is  the  corn-market  for  the  supply  of  a district  of  about  200  square 
miles.  The  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country  have  drawn  hither,  also, 
a wealthy  resident  gentry.  Within  the  church  is  preserved  the  stone  coffin  in 
which  the  remains  of  Llewellyn,  last  Prince  of  Wales,  were  deposited.  It  is 
entire  and  of  great  solidity.  A new  church,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  English 
church,  is  situated  about  a mile  from  the  town,  and  there  are  several  commodious 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  There  are  a good  town-hall  and  a free  school, 
both  erected  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  bridge,  which  is  broad  and 
massive,  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones  in  1636.  It  is  said  to  be  constructed  on  such 
nice  principles  that  a sudden  pressure  on  one  of  its  side  walls  or  parapets  gives 
a perceptible  vibration  to  the  w hole  structure,  and  a man  is  generally  at  hand 


Designs  by 
Inigo  Jones. 


The  shaking 
bridge. 


| 
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Name  of  Place. 


Llansadurnen* pa 

Llansadwrn pa 

Llansadwrn pa 

Llansaintffraid  pa 

Llansaintffraid-Glan- 

Conway§  pa 

Llan  sai  ntff  r aid- Gly  n - 

Ceiriog pa 

Llansaintffraid-Glyn- 

Dyfrdwy pa 

Llansaintffraid pa 

Llansaintfraed  pa 

Llansaintfraed  

Llan  saintfraed-in- 

Elvel pa 

Llansamlet  ...pa  & m.t 

Llansannanjl  

Llansannor pa 

Llansawel^T 


County. 


Carmarthen.. 

Anglesey  

Carmarthen.. 
Cardigan  


Denbigh 

Denbigh 


Merioneth  .. 
Montgomery 

Brecon  

Monmouth  .. 


Radnor 

Glamorgan  . 
Denbigh  .... 
Glamorgan  . 
Carmarthen 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Laugharne  ...14 
Beaumaris  ...34 
Llangadock  ...24 
Aberayron 5 

Conway  24 

Llangollen  ...2f 

Corwen 14 

Llaufyllin 54 

Brecon 6 

Abergavenny  54 

Builth  44 

Neath  34 

Denbigh  74 

Cowbridge  ...24 
Carmarthen  194 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


St.  Clears 44 

Bangor  4| 

Llandilo  74 

Carmarthen  374 

Conway  2f 

Chirk 54 

Llangollen  R 134 

Oswestry 84 

Abergavennyl3| 

Penpergwm...24 


Railway. 


S.  Wales  

Chester  & Holyhead 

Llanelly  

S.  Wales  


Chester  & Holyhead 

Shrews.  & Chester.. 

Shrews.  & Chester... 
Shrews.  & Chester.. 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 


Hereford 304 

Llansamlet  

Abergele 9 

Llantrisaint...54  S.  Wales 
Llandilo 10  Llanelly 


Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos, 

S.  Wales  

Chester  & Holyhead 


Dist. 

Loncl. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop.  j 
| 

257f 

1644 

217 

2424 

2891 

444  ! 

2524 

7064 

1127 

282| 

5443 

1286 

2254 

5726 

1381 

1814 

2612 

614 

191 

693 

137 

183f 

6065 

1196 

1804 

2247 

231 

1714 

289 

36 

1744 

4000 

323 

2114 

8835 

4276 

2214 

14973 

1329 

1864 

1798 

208 

2544 

10017 

1051 

Llan  west. 


Salmon 

fishery. 


Ancient  es- 
tate. 


Inscribed 

stone. 


to  ask  visitors  if  they  will  “ have  a shake,”  when,  for  bumping  his  back  against 
a wall,  he  expects  to  have  a reward  from  the  wondering  visitor.  Llanrwst  was 
formerly  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  Welsh  harps,  and,  at  a later  period,  for 
the  spinning  of  woollen  yarn  and  knitting  stockings,  but  these  have  both  become 
nsignificant.  Great  quantities  of  salmon  are  taken  every  season  here,  and  the 
surrounding  country  abounding  with  lakes  and  streams  makes  this  a very 
eligible  station  for  anglers. 

Inns,  Eagles,  King’s  Head.— Markets,  Tuesday,  Saturday.— Pairs,  1st  Tues.  in  Eeb.,  March  8, 
April  25,  Aug.  10,  Sept.  17,  Oct.  25,  cattle,  horses;  June  21,  wool;  Dec.  11,  and  2nd  Tues.  aft.,  beef.— 
Bankers,  North  and  South  Wales  Bank ; draw  on  London  and  Westminster  Banking  Company. 

LLANSADURNEN.  Broadway-house,  in  this  parish,  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  that  upright  man,  John  Powell,  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  and  one  of  those  who  sat  on  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops, 
who  were  sent  to  the  tower  by  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  James  II. 

f LLANSADWRN.  The  ancient  estate  of  Albemarles,  in  this  parish,  once 
the  property  of  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  was  purchased  from 
Lord  Hawarden  by  the  gallant  Admiral  Folev,  who  erected  a splendid  mansion 
from  the  ruins  of  “ Old  Sir  Ree’s  house.” 

Fairs,  Aug.  13,  Oct.  29. 

LLANSAINTFFRAID-GLAN-CONWAY.  A village  and  parish,  situated 
upon  the  navigable  part  of  the  Conway  river.  Much  corn  is  grown  in  this 
parish,  and  a few  vessels  belong  to  this  little  port. 

LLANSAINTFRAED.  A parish  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Usk.  A house  and  two  quillets  of  land,  called  Tal-v-Brynn,  were  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Watkin  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  this  parish,  the  profits  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year,  reserving  the  sum  of  6s.  8d.  to  the 
minister  for  preaching  an  appropriate  sermon  on  the  occasion.  The  stone, 
mentioned  by  Bishop  Gibson  as  inscribed  with  the  name  Victorinus,  still 
remains  on  the  turnpike-road  to  Brecon.  Thomas  Vaughan,  noticed  in  Wood’s 
“ Athense,”  was  a native  of  this  parish,  and  also  its  rector  until  removed  by 
the  Oliverians.  His  brother,  Henry  Vaughan,  M.D.,  author  of  “ Olor  Iscanus,” 
and  other  .poems,  lies  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  parish. 

||  LLANSANNAN.  A village  and  parish  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aled. 
The  former  consists  of  a few  cottages  disposed  without  any  regularity,  a parish 
church,  meeting-houses  for  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  two  schools, 
one  on  the  National  system,  and  a respectable  inn. 

Fairs,  May  18,  Aug.  17,  Oct.  26,  and  Nov.  30,  stock. 

% LLANSAWEL.  A village  agreeably  situated  in  a close  valley,  watered  by 
a tributary  to  the  Coethy  river.  Here  is  Edwin’s  ford,  the  seat  of  the  ancicut 
and  respectable  family  of  Williams,  whose  ancestors  represented  the  county  in 
Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Fairs,  1st  Eri.  aft.  May  13,  July  15,  Oct.  23,  and  1st  Fri.  aft.  Nov.  13,  cattle,  horses,  and  day  aft. 
|each,  pigs. 
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Area 

Lond. 

in  Sta 

Pop. 

prRl. 

Acres 

00  GO  Ol  \ 
00 

1410 

166 

12731 

2012 

8435 

404 

288| 

3971 

905 

240 

6710 

1277 

I73i 

2407 

255 

281 

1579 

197 

178* 

5980 

549 

1871 

2695 

300 

170 

2187 

402 

170 

1060 

101 

166* 

1350 

185 

173 

5951 

735 

168 

6859 

848 

164* 

279* 

1792 

80S 

265* 

4447 

538 

181* 

16669 

4181 

161* 

2762 

274 

179* 

1391 

201 

182| 

5311 

4096 

Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Monmouth  ... 
Denbigh  

Usk  4* * * § 

Ohenstow  9 

S.  Wales  

Llansillin pa 

Llanfyllin 7* 

Oswestry  6*  Shrews.  & Chester... 

Abergavenny21f  Newpt.  & Hereford 
Milford  3 S.  Wales  

Carmarthen... 
Radnor 

Carmarthen  ...8 
Hav 8* 

Ferry  side 1* 

S.  Wales  

Llanstephan  pa, 

Hereford  29 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
S.  Wales  

Llanstinan  pa 

Pembroke  „.... 

Fishguard 2* 

Clarbeston  RIO* 
Abergavenny  12 
Abergavenny21* 

Abergavenny  3* 
Abergavenny  3* 
Pontnewydd  ...3 

Abergavenny  6* 
Abergavenny  1* 

Pandy  4* 

Narberth  R.  15* 

Valley  6 

Llantrisaint.... 

Llanthetty  pa 

Brecon  

Orickhowel 6 

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
S.  Wales  

Llanthew  pa 

Brecon  

Rrecon  1* 

Llanthewy- 

Rytherch  pa 

Llanthewy-Skirrid  pa 

Llanthewy-Vach  

Llantillio- 

Crossenny  pa 

Llantillio-Pertholey  p 
Llantony  AbbeyJ  ham 
Llantood  pa 

Monmouth  ... 
Monmouth  ... 
Monmouth  ... 

Monmouth  ... 
Monmouth  ... 
Monmouth  ... 
Pembroke 

Abergavenny  3* 
Abergavenny  3* 
Caerleon  3* 

Monmouth 8 

Abergavenny  1* 
Abergavenny  9* 
Cardigan  ...  . .3* 

Llantrisaint  pa 

Llantrisaint§...pa  &bo 
Llantrissent  pa 

Anglesey  

Glamorgan  ... 
Monmouth  ... 
Glamorgan  ... 
Glamorgan  ... 

Llangefni 9* 

Llandaff 9 

Chester  & Holyhead 
S.  Wales  

Usk  3 

Llanwern 6* 

S.  Wales  

Llantrithvd  ....  pa 

Cowbridge  3 

Ely 61 

S.  Wales  

Llantwitvairdre  ...pa 

Llantrisaint  ...3 

Treforest If 

Taff  Vale 

* LLANSPYDDID.  A hamlet  and  parish,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Usk, 
which  is  crossed  in  this  parish  by  three  bridges.  Miles,  Earl  of  Hereford,  who 
was  accidentally  slain  by  an  arrow  discharged  by  one  of  his  own  knights, 
while  hunting,  granted  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Llanspyddid  to  the  prior 
and  monks  of  Malvern.  There  is  a stone  is  the  church-yard,  which  indicates 
the  grave  of  Brychan  Brecheniog,  or  more  probaby  of  Aulach,  his  father. 

f LLANSTEPHAN,  that  is,  the  church  of  St.  Stephen.  A village  agreeably 
situated  in  a woody  hollow,  at  the  base  of  a lofty  hill,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of 
a fine  castle,  and  near  to  the  embouchure  of  the  navigable  river  Towy.  Super- 
stitious reverence  has  been  paid  to  St.  Anthony’s  well  here,  and  miraculous 
cures  ascribed  to  it.  There  was  a chapel  in  this  parish  called  Marble  chapel, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dissenters  during  the  civil  wars,  and  they  have 
continued  in  possession  ever  since.  This  is  also  an  ancient  manor.  The  castle 
occupies  the  summit  of  a bold  hill,  hanging  over  the  sea.  Its  broken  walls 
enclose  a large  area,  and  there  are  indications  of  earthen  ramparts  by  which 
these  appear  to  have  been  surrounded.  This  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Uchtryd,  Prince  of  Meirion,  in  1138,  but  it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Normans  and  Flemings.  From  them  it  was  taken  by  the  sons  of  Gryffydd  ap 
Rhys,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  and  so  vigorously  was  it  maintained  by  them,  that 
the  utmost  force  that  could  be  raised  by  the  foreigners  was  unable  to  recover  it, 
In  later  times,  it  also  sustained  some  formidable  assaults,  whence  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  a fortress  of  great  strength.  Llanstephan  is  often  made  the  object 
of  an  aquatic  excursion  from  Tenby. 


X LLANTONY  ABBEY.  Situated  in  a deep  and  solitary  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  rocks,  are  the  ruins  of  Llantony-abbey,  an  ancient  Cistercian  priory, 
built  by  St.  David,  who,  at  this  place,  led  the  life  of  a recluse  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  After  the  death  of  Henry,  the  monks,  being  grossly  insulted  and 
pillaged  by  the  Welsh,  fled  from  this  monastery  to  another  of  the  same  name, 
which  had  been  built  for  them  at  a place  near  Gloucester.  Little  remains  of 
this  venerable  abbey  but  the  ruins  of  its  conventual  church.  Venerable  and 
grand,  but  destitute  of  ornament,  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  It  was  built  between  1108  and  1115,  and  was  abandoned  for  Gloucester 
as  soon  as  1136.  The  name  is  a corruption  of  Llandewi-nant-Hondeiu,  that  is, 
“the  church  of  St.  David  in  the  valley  of  the  Honddu  or  black  water.”  A part 
of  the  priory  buildings  is  converted  into  a small  romantic  inn. 

§ LLANTRISAINT,  signifying  the  church  of  three  saints,  is  an  ancient 
town  situated  upon  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  vale 
of  Glamorgan.  This  is  a borough  town,  and  contributes,  with  Cardiff  and 
others,  in  returning  one  member  to  Parliament.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  is  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  proprietor  of  the  place.  The  quarter  sessions  for  the  hundred 
are  held  here.  There  are  several  collieries  near  the  tow  n,  and  the  surrounding 
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“1 


Miles 

Distant  from 

Llangollen... 

...2 

Bala  . 

5 

, Chepstow 

.71 

Chepstow 

.5| 

Abergavenny 
Knighton  ... 

54 

...4 

Abergavenny  44 

Builth  

.24 

Newport  

.44 

Abergavenny, 

5 

Hay  

.94 

Brecon  

.44 

Abergavenny. 

...4 

Caerleon  

•2f 

New  Radnor  2? 

Chepstow 

.74 

Abergavenny... 5 ' 

Pontypool 

Usk 

.54  1 

Monmouth  .. 

.54 

Talgarth  

Cowbridge  .. 

.44 

Caerleon  

.24: 

Brecon 

..3 

Hereford 

...8 

Llanfyllin  ...104  1 

Abergavenny  14 

Almwch  

.34 

Lampeter 

.54  < 

Name  of  Place. 


Llantysilio* pa 

Llanuwchyllynf  ...pa 

Llanvaches pa 

Llanvair  Piscoed  ...pa 

Llanvair-Kilgidin 

Llanvair-Waterdine... 

Llanvapley pa 

Llanvareth chap 

Llanvedw  ham 

Llanvetherine... 

Llanveynoe chap 

Llanvigan  pa 

Llanvihangel-  Crucor- 

neyt  pa 

Llanvihangel-Llantar 

nam  pa 

Llanvinhangel-Nant 

mellan  

Llanvihangel-near- 

Roggiett  pa 

Llanvihangel- nigh- 

Usk  pa 

Llanvihangel -Pont-y- 

Moile pa 

Llanvihangel-Tor-y- 

Mynydd  ] 

Llanvihangel-ystern- 

Llewern  pa 

Llanvillo pa 

Llanvithin ex  paro 

Llanvrechva  pa 

Lianvrynach  pa 

Llanwarne pa 

Llan\vddyn§  pa 

Llanwenarth pa 

Llanwenllwyfo 

paro  chap 
LlamwenogH  pa 


County. 


Denbigh  ... 

Merioneth 

Monmouth 

Monmouth 

Monmouth 

Salop 

Monmouth 

Radnor 

Glamorgan 
Monmouth 
Hereford  ... 
Brecon  


Monmouth 
Monmouth 
Radnor  


Monmouth  .. 

Monmouth  .. 

Monmouth  .. 

Monmouth  .. 

Monmouth  .. 

Brecon  

Glamorgan  .. 
Monmouth  .. 

Brecon  

Hereford 

Montgomery 
Monmouth  .. 


Anglesey 

Cardigan 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Llangollen  R.  74 
Llangollen  R.  32 

Magor  34 

Portskewet  ...44 
Penpergwm  2f 

Ludlow  174 

Abergavenny  44 
Hereford  ...314 
Marshfield  ...2$ 
Llan fihan gel  ...4 

Pontrilas 7? 

Abergavennyl65 

Llanvihangel  ... 

Newport  3f 

Leominster  ...23 

Magor  If 


Pontypool  Rd.  f 


Ross 144 

Abergavennyl94 

Ely 75 

Pontnevvydd  ...3 
Abergavennyl74 

Ross  61 

try  ...211 
Abergavenny. ..2 

LI  an  fair  15 

Carmarthen  171 


Railway. 


Shrews.  & Chester.., 
Shrews.  & Chester.. 

S.  Wales  

S.  Wales  

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Shrews.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

S.  Wales  

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

S.  Wales  

Shrews.  & Hereford 


S.  Wales 


Newpt.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
S.  Wales  


Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Newpt.  & Hereford 

S.  Wales  

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Shrews.  & Chester... 
Newpt.  & Hereford 

Chester  Sc  Holyhead 
S.  Wales  ...  


Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl, 


185 
2091 
1541 
151 
172 
187; 
170| 
176 
1681 
1661 
1621 

183 

1621 

1621 

I79f 

152f 

1711 

1671 

149 

1461 

186 
180 
1661 

184 
138i 
196f 
1681 

256f 

262| 


Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 


7919 

12000 

2108 

1986 

1801 

7720 

819 

2245 

2299 

2153 


12642 

3264 

4092 

8150 

557 

385 

1651 

1031 

1864 

3305 

466 

4320 

7127 

2469 

20190 

5340 

1756 

10720 


Pop. 


1019 

1264 

291 

191 

268 

592 

138 
140 
328 
231 
260 
634 

454 

1228 

499 

42 

139 

205 

230 

171 

307 

29 

2052 

358 

391 

520 

2502 

583 

1575 


Llamtri- 

SAINT. 


Slate  quar- 
ries. 


Skyrrid- 
Yawr  and 
its  chasm. 


A supposed 
giant. 


district  abounds  with  lead  and  iron  ores.  Sir  Llewellyn  Jenkins,  secretary  of 
state  to  James  II.,  was  born  in  this  parish.  There  are  some  vestiges  of  a castle, 
but  nothing  is  known  of  its  history. 

Inns,  Cross  Keys,  Rickard’s  Arms. — Market,  Fri, — Fairs,  Feb.  13,  May  12,  Aug.  12,  and  Oct.  29. 

* LLANTYSILIO,  or  Llandysilio.  The  parish  occupies  the  most  picturesque 
part  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Llangollen,  and  is  adorned  by  a chapel,  situated  in 
a wooded  and  sequestered  little  glen,  near  to  which  is  Llandysilio-hall.  In  this 
parish  are  considerable  slate  quarries,  besides  lime-works  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  Ellesmere  navigation  commences  near  the  hall,  where  a wear  is  thrown 
across  the  Dee,  and  the  slates  are  conveyed  thence  to  public  markets.  Here  are 
the  admired  ruins  of  the  Cistercian-abbey  of  Llan  Ggwest. 

f LL  ANUW CHYLLYN.  [Fairs,  April  25,  June  29,  Sept.  20,  cattle. 

X LLANVIH  ANGEL-CRUCORNEY,  or  Crickhornel.  Here  is  a gaping 
mountain  called  Skyrrid-Vawr,  which  has  a peculiarly  fine  effect;  it  is  isolated, 
and  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain;  the  base  is  ornamented  with  wood,  and 
enriched  with  luxuriant  corn-fields  and  pastures,  which  form  a gratifying  con- 
trast to  the  dark  aspect  of  its  summit,  which  is  covered  with  heath  and  ling,  but 
which  commands  an  extensive,  grand,  and  diversified  view,  embracing  a vast 
expanse  of  country ; but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  attendant  on  this 
mountain  is  the  enormous  chasm  which  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts: 
the  bottom  of  this  chasm  is  nearly  300  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  strewed  with 
immense  fragments  of  rock,  as  if  broken  by  a tremendous  crash.  The  rugged 
side  of  the  larger  portion  rises  perpendicularly,  like  a w all,  to  a great  and  dizzy 
height ; the  other  portion  is  also  perpendicular,  but  less  elevated. 

§ LLANWDDYN.  A hamlet  and  parish  situated  in  a remote  and  elevated 
region.  There  is  a place  here  called  Wyddyn’s-bed,  and  a track  across  the 
mountain  called  Wyddyn’s-path.  This  personage,  who  has  bequeathed  his  name 
to  the  parish,  is  by  some  said  to  have  been  a giant,  but  by  others,  with  more 
reason,  considered  to  have  been  a holy  man,  and  contemporary  with  Saint  Mona- 
cella,  of  Pen  Nant  Melangell. 

||  LLANWENOG.  [Fair,  Jan.  14 
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Name  of  Place. 


Llanwern . . . 
Llawiuio  ... 
Llawnda  ... 
Llawuda*  ... 
Llanwnent 


Llanwrda pa 

Llanwriu pa 

Llanwithwl.. pa 

Llanwrtyd§ pa 

Llanwyddelau  pa 

Llanyblodwell  pa 

Llanybyther|| pa 

Llanycefn  

Llanychaer pa 

Llanychaiarn pa 

Llanychan  pa 

LlanychlwydoglT  ...pa 

Llanycil  pa 

Llanycrwys pa 

Llanymawddwy pa 

Llanymynech** pa 

Llanynghenedl 

paro  chap 

Llaaynys pa 

Llaaynys pa 

Llanyre  pa 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Monmouth  ... 

Newport  .... 

..3| 

Carmarthen... 

Carmarthen. 

..12 

Carnarvon  ... 

Carnarvon  ... 

...3 

Pembroke 

Fishguard  . 

..2f 

Cardigan  

Lampeter  ... 

...3 

Montgomery 

Newtown .... 

Glamorgan  ... 

Aberdare 

...5 

Carmarthen... 

Llandovery  . 

.Ai 

Montgomery 

Machynlleth  34 

Brecon  

Builth  

..10 

Brecon 

Builth 

124 

Montgomery 

Llanfair  

...4 

Salop 

Llanfyllin  ... 

...8 

Carmarthen . . . 

Lampeter  ... 

...5 

Pembroke 

Narberth  .... 

..6| 

Pembroke 

Fishguard  ... 

...3 

Cardigan  

Aberystwith 

21 

Denbigh  

Ruthin  

...3 

Pembroke 

Fishguard  ... 

...4 

Merioneth  ... 

Bala 

...1 

Carmarthen... 

Lampeter 

..5* 

Merioneth  ... 

Dinas-Mawd 

...4 

Salop  & Mont. 

Welshpool  ., 

,.9i 

Anglesey  

Holyhead  ... 

...6 

B recn  1 1 

Ruiith  

...3 

Denbigh  

Ruthin 

Radnor 

Rhayader 

,74 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Oswestry 41f 

Hereford 43s 

Hereford 464 

Oswestry 24 

Oswestry 6? 

Carmarthen. ..17 
Nar berth  Rd.  3 
Clarbestoa  R.  10 
Leominster  66f 

Mold lli 

Olarbeston  R.  94 
Llangollen  R.274 

Llandilo 164 

Oswestry 39 

Oswestry  64 

Valley 2 

Hereford 364 

Mold  12 


Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Stu 
Acres 

Pop 

S.  Wales  

154f 

708 

29 

S.  Wales  

260f 

7169 

1014 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

250 

11459 

1607 

,S.  Wales  

286 

5701 

1292 

jS.  Wales  

264j 

2480 

329 

Shrews.  & Hereford. 

205f 

10701 

1645 

Taff  V ale  & Aberdare 

191f 

13013 

3253 

Llanelly 

252f 

4441 

572 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

217 

10351 

768 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

187| 

18851 

599 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

191 

11335 

553 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

1994 

3784 

491 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

1814 

4694 

953 

S.  Wales  

2624 

10031 

1124 

S.  Wales  

2674 

2684 

442 

S.  Wales  

2804 

2053 

219 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

2234 

4181 

538 

Chester  & Mold 

203f 

566 

123 

S.  Wales  

280 

2283 

209 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

2054 

12868 

2431 

Llanelly  

261 

3379 

495 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

2144 

15290 

685 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

1814 

2504 

1176 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2614 

2965 

426 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

1804 

2250 

172 

Chester  & Mold 

2034 

4921 

743 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

190 

5901 

773 

* L LAWN  DA.  A village  and  parish,  situated  upon  the  sea-coast.  In  the 
year  1797,  a detachment  of  the  French  army  effected  a landing  at  this  place.  A 
cromlech  may  be  seen  occupying  the  verge  of  a rocky  eminence  above  the 
village,  and  other  Druidical  remains  lie  scattered  through  the  parish. 

f LL  AN  WN  EN.  \_Fairs,  Mar.  24,  cattle,  horses,  pigs  ; Dec.  13,  general,  and  14,  pigs. 

X LLANWNOG.  A parish  on  a tributary  to  the  Severn  river.  Several 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here ; amongst  them  a brick  inscribed, 
“ Septimse  Victrici  Legioni,”  which  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Tilsley,  of  Dinam 
to  Mr.  Pennant.  In  the  wall  of  a farm-house  at  the  same  place,  is  a stone 
with  the  letters  G.  I.  G.  engraven  upon  it;  and  at  Park,  in  this  parish,  now 
the  property  of  University  College,  Oxford,  Queen  Elizabeth  kept  a stud  of 
horses. 

§ LLANWRTYD.  Here  are  two  mineral  springs  of  acknowledged  efficacy 
in  relieving  gravel,  gout,  and  scurvy.  They  resemble  the  Harrogate  waters. 

||  LL  ANYBYTHER.  [Fairs,  July  17,  wool ; and  July  21,  Nov.  1 and  21,  stock. 

LLANYCHLWYDOG.  The  church  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
, Clydawg,  a petty  prince  of  this  district,  who  was  murdered  in  his  own  territories 
j while  pursuing  the  chase.  Two  upright  stones  in  the  church-yard  indicate  his 
grave. 

**  LLANYMYNECH.  A village  in  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  the  latter 
being  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Chirk,  partly  in  Deuddwr  hundred,  in  the  county 
of  Montgomery,  and  partly  in  the  hundred  of  Oswestry,  and  county  of  Salop. 
It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Tanat,  Morda,  andFyrnwy;  and  the  Montgomery 
shire-canal  passes  through  it.  Limestone  is  found  here  in  abundance,  and  zinc 
and  lead  ores  also  are  raised.  The  navigable  Fyrnwy,  and  the  canal,  afford  an 
easy  and  expeditious  transport  of  these  productions,  as  well  as  the  Llangynog 
slates,  which  are  passed  through  here.  The  Romans  excavated  an  insulated  hill 
in  this  parish,  in  search  of  copper;  and  several  skeletons,  Roman  coins,  and 
mining  implements,  have  been  found  in  the  ogo,  or  cave,  hollowed  out  by  them. 
Offa’s-dyke  bisects  the  parish,  and  crosses  the  mineral  mountain.  Two  other 
dykes  also  cross  it,  and  a rampart  of  loose  stones,  with  a deep  fosse  on  one  side, 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship,  constructed  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  mineral  region  from  the  intrusion  of  the  Britons.  Here  stood  a vast  crom 
lech,  beneath  which  it  was  believed  a giantess,  wearing  a golden  necklace,  was 
interred  ; but  the  prospect  of  plundering  the  remains  induced  some  foolish  and 
mischievous  persons  to  overturn  the  covering-stone. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

| Railway. 

1 

Llan.ystyndwy* pa 

Llanywern  

Carnarvon  ... 

Criccieth  If 

Pen-y-groes  ...9f 
Abergavenny  17 
St.  Clears 3f 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
S.  Wales  

Llaugharnef  ...pa  & to 
Llawhaden pa 

Carmarthen... 

Carmarthen... 12 

Narberth  Rd.4| 
Gresford  if 

Ty  Croes 6 

Narberth  Rd.17 
Hereford  ...46 

S.  Wales 

LI  ay  .to 

Llechcynfarvvydd 

paro  chap 
Lleehryd  ...paro  chap 
Llechvveddor ham 

Denbigh  

Anglesey  

Hope 2| 

Llangefni 6? 

Cardigan  2f 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

Chester  & Holyhead 
S.  Wales  

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Chester  & Holyhead 
Chester  A Mold 

Llechylched  par  chap 
Llong  sta 

Anglesey  

Flint  

Holyhead  9 

Ty  Croes 3 

Llong 

LloughorJ  pa 

Glamorgan  ... 

Kidwelly  ..  ..13 

Swansea 7 

S.  Wales  

Llowes pa 

Hay  ...  3 

Hereford  23% 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Chester  & Mold 

Lloyndu  ham 

Llwynegrin to 

Monmouth  ... 
Flint  

Abergavenny... 2 
Mold 

Abergavenny...  2 
Mold  ... 

Llwyntidman to 

Salop 

Llanymynech  1% 
Cileen  f 

Rednal  7 

Shrews.  & Chester... 
Chester  & Mold .... 

Llysdan-hunedd  ...to 
Llysdinam  ham 

Flint  

Mold 5 

Brecon  

Builth  ....  6% 

Hereford  ..  40 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Chester  A'Holyhead 
Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
S.  Wales  ...  .. 

Llysfaen pa  & ham 

Llyswen  pa 

Carnarvon  ... 
.Brecon 

Abergele  3% 

Talgarth  Sf 

Abergele  4% 

Hereford  97  a 

Llysworney pa 

Glamorgan  ... 
Flint  ... 

Oowhridge  9. 

Penened  ft* 

Llys-y-coed to 

Cileen  ...  1 

Mold  Kll  Chester  A Mold 

Llys-y-fr&n pa 

Pembroke 

Haverfordwest  S 

Rrpp.on  I9,j 

Clarbeston  R.  if 
Abergavenny  32% 
Martock  9% 

S.  Wales  

Llywell pa 

Rreeon 

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Gt.  Western  

Load,  Long chap 

Somerset 

Tlnhester  4 

Loan  End to 

Northumb.  ... 
Oxford  ^ 

Berwick-on-T.  4 
Tetsworth  ...If 
Corbv  . ..4% 

Velvet  Hall  ...1% 
Wycombe  ...13% 
LittleBythara  4% 
Hungerford  13 
Dunbridge  ...1% 
Wstn  SuprMre2 
Wantage  Rd.  3% 
Wantage  Rd....3 
Kegworth  2% 

N.  Eastern 

Lobb ham 

Gt.  Western 

Lobtliorpe  ham 

Lincoln  

Gt.  Northern 

Lockeridge  ti 

Wilts  

Marlborough... 3 
Romsey  Si 

Gt.  Western  ^ 

Lockerley pa 

Hants  .. 

L.  & S.  W 

Locking  pa 

Somerset  . . 

Ranwell  9,% 

Gt.  Western  „ 

Lockinge,  East  pa 

Berks...  . 

Wantage  . . 2 

Gt.  Western 

Lockinge,  West  ...ham 
Lockington pa 

Berks  

Wantage  1% 

Gt.  Western  

Leicester 

Keg  worth 1% 

Beverley  6% 

Midland  

Lockington  ...pa  & to 
Lockton  to 

E.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York  ... 
Kent  

Lockington  ...2 

Tjp.visha.m  1% 

N.  Eastern  

Pie.lrering  fi 

N.  Eastern 

Lockwood to 

Loddington ham 

Huddersfield  1? 
Marden  3$ 

Lockwood If 

Maidstone  ...  4 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
N.  Kent  

Loddington pa 

Leicester  

Uppingham  ...5f 

Manton 7% 

L.  & N.  W 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

263% 

6780 

1206 

183% 

1430 

148 

257 

14703 

2011 

268% 

4490 

669 

189 

2161 

479 

259f 

1964 

401 

277% 

943 

473 

180% 

300 

256f 

1783 

654 

189f 

218 

345 

1671 

3319 

359 

168% 

190 

191% 

139  | 

175% 

196 

”95 

184% 

2476 

233 

216| 

1900 

771 

17lf 

2067 

225 

169% 

897 

184 

196f 

89 

192% 

1466 

179 

199 

22295 

1627 

150% 

348% 

833 

177 

47% 

96% 

"42 

74% 

358 

85f 

1729 

627 

140% 

1016 

156  1 

63% 

2822 

297  j 

63 

60 

122 

2135 

635 

188% 

3200 

571 

231 

6610 

406  I 

187f 

804 

5418  j 

47 

590 

61 

106% 

1840 

112 

■ * LLANYSTYNDWY.  A village  and  parish  situated  upon  the  sea-coast, 

land  intersected  by  the  post-road  from  Tremudoc  to  Pwllheli. 


Norman 

castle. 


Ancient 

sanctuary. 


f LLAUGHARNE,  or  Laugharn.  A small  but  neat  town  occupying  a se- 
questered situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Taf.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a 
Norman  castle  in  good  preservation,  and  believed  to  have  been  built  about  the 
year  1100.  In  1215  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Prince  Llewelyn,  by  whom  it  was 
nearly  destroyed.  Subsequently,  it  was  restored  by  Sir  Guido  de  Bryan,  and  it 
remained  to  share  the  fate  of  the  numerous  Welsh  fortresses  which  were 
besieged  and  dismantled  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  ruins  are  included  in 
some  private  pleasure  grounds.  Sir  Guido  bequeathed  some  lands  to  the  town, 
and  in  the  church  is  preserved  a purple  mantle,  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear.  The  eminent  divine,  Dr.  Tucker,  was  a 
native  here.  There  is  a ferry  across  to  Llanstephan,  and  at  low  water  some 
curious  shells  may  be  found  on  the  large  extent  of  sand  which  is  disclosed. 

Inn , Castle. — Market,  Fri. — Fairs,  May  6,  Nov.  11,  stock. 

X LLOUGHOR,  Longhor,  or  Castell  Llychvvr,  is  a small  town  in  the  parish  of 
the  same  name,  and  hundred  of  Swansea,  on  the  Loughor  river,  which  separates  j 
the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Carmarthen,  and  over  which  there  is  a regular  | 
ferry  at  this  place,  and  a ford  at  low  water.  It  is  but  an  inconsiderable  place 
as  to  extent  and  population,  yet  it  is  a contributory  borough  with  Cardiff,  in 
returning  one  member  to  Parliament.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  occupy  the  sum- 
mit of  a mount,  which  appears  to  have  been  encompassed  by  ditches.  The 
Romans  probably  cast  up  the  mount,  but  by  whom  the  castle  w as  founded  does 
not  appear.  In  the  year  1 115  it  was  demolished  by  Gryffydd  ap  Rhys,  Prince  of 
South  Wales,*  and  Henry  II.  granted  it  to  Hugh  "de  Spenser,  who,  most  likely, 
built  the  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  extant.  There  is  a house  in  the 
borough,  usually  called  the  sanctuary,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  manor 
of  Millwood,  or  St.  John’s,  near  Swansea,  anciently  possessed  by  the  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  A ferry,  long  established  here,  has  been  lately  super- 
seded by  a wooden  bridge.  Copper  works  and  collieries  surround  the  town. 

Inn,  The  Globe.— Fairs,  1st  Mon.  in  June,  and  Oct.  10,  cattle,  horses. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from  \ 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

uist.  j 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Loddinp^Gn 

pa!  Northampton 

Rothwell  .... 

.14 

Wellingboro’  9f 

L.  & N.  W 

884 

1224 

279 

Loddiswell  ,.n 

, pa  l Devon  

Kingsbridge 

2f 

K.ingsbdge  R.  64 

S.  Devon  

238 

3568 

949 

T jorlfi  mi* 

m.t|  Norfolk  

Bungay  

...6 

Reedham 44 

E.  Counties 

142  f 

3020 

1211 

T.nrlprR 

nal  Dorset  

Bridport  ... 

...2 

MaidnNewtn74 

Wilts  & Somerset 

1554 

2241 

986 

Loders  "ha.ni  1 "DorsAfi 

Brid  port  .... 

..34 

Maidn  Newtn  64 

Wilts  & Somerset 

154 

T.ndewnrth  lib  A nal  SlISSP.V  

Pet  worth  .... 

Horsham  ...19f 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

574 

1805 

661 

Lofthousef 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Guisbrough 

...9 

Guisbrough  ...9 

Stockton  & Redcar 

2574 

3935 

1192 

Lofthouse  (with 

Carlton)  

AY.  R.  York ... 

Wakefield  ... 

...4 

Wakefield  4 

Lanc.&  Yorkshire 

1S5 

1920 

1658 

Tinftsnmp. 

ham 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Howden 

...4 

Howden 4 

N.  Eastern  

1954 

20 

Logarston 

to 'Hereford  ..... 

Weobly 

..34 

Hereford  13 

Hrf.,Ross,&  Glos. 

1574 

T .r>l  worth 

nal 

i Cambridge 

Cambridge  . 

..64 

Oakington 4 

E.  Counties 

684 

1073 

136 

Londesborough 

pajE.  R.  York 

Mkt  Wei  eh  ton  3 

Londesboro’  ...1 

N.  Eastern  

2124 

4200 

293 

London!  

..city  Mddsx.  & Sur, 

78029 

2362236 

* LODDON.  A small  market  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a small  stream 
which  rises  near  Howe,  in  Clavering,  and  falls  into  the  Yare  at  Hardley-cross. 

The  church  is  a handsome  stone  structure,  with  a fine  tower,  and  contains 
several  ancient  monuments;  it  wras  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir  James  Ancient 
Hobart,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  Ofmonumeilfcs 
Henry  VII. 

Market,  Tues .—Fairs,  Easter-Mon.,  Mon.  aft.  Nov.  21,  horses,  hogs,  cattle. 


f LOFTHOUSE.  A parish  in  the  east  division  of  the  liberty  of  Langbaurgh. 
The  vicinity  abounds  with  stone  and  alum  rocks,  which  are  worked  to  a con- 
siderable extent. 


Alum-mines 


I 


! 


t LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER.  London  is  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Thames,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey,  and  is  about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  In  its  metropolitan  extent  it 
includes  both  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
and  many  large  districts  adjacent  to  those  parts,  and  which  have  been  formed 
into  Parliamentary  boroughs,  such  as  Finsbury,  Lambeth,  and  others,  each  of 
w hich  has  separately  as  large  a population  as  many  celebrated  cities  on  the 
Continent.  Its  length,  reckoning  from  Knightsbridge  in  the  west  to  Bow  in  the 
east,  is  about  eight  miles ; and  its  breadth,  from  Islington  in  the  north  to  Cam- 
berwell in  the  south,  is  nearly  six  miles.  But  w'ithin  those  limits,  both  the 
houses  and  population  are  as  dense  as  they  well  can  be  ; and  a person  may  travel 
several  miles  further  in  each  direction  without  seeing  anything  else  than  com- 
pact streets  and  a bustling  traffic.  The  circumference,  including  the  principal 
suburbs,  is  about  thirty-five  miles.  The  buildings,  streets,  squares,  and  other 
spaces,  including  that  taken  up  by  the  river,  occupy  an  area  of  eighteen  square 
miles.  It  contains  about  15,000  streets,  squares,  places,  courts  or  alleys,  each 
distinguished  by  its  peculiar  name.  There  are,  however,  some  names  that  have 
been  given  to  so  many  different  places,  that,  unless  some  neighbouring  place  of 
greater  note  be  mentioned  in  the  direction  to  such  a one,  the  greatest  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  by  a stranger  in  endeavouring  to  find  it.  Thus,  in  London 
and  the  suburbs  there  are  not  less,  probably,  than  100  King-streets;  but  if 
Cheapside,  Covent-garden,  St.  Luke’s,  or  some  other  noted  district,  be  added  to 
a King-street  direction,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  An  attempt  to  improve  the 
nomenclature  of  the  streets  has  been  lately  made.  For  the  sake  of  a more  par- 
ticular description,  London  was  divided  into  postal  districts  in  1857,  each  district 
being  indicated  by  initial  letters,  pointing  out  its  situation,  and  this  has  been 
found  to  materially  facilitate  the  arrangements  of  the  post-office.  We  shall 
adopt  for  our  plan  of  description  that  system  w'hich  seems  most  likely  to  afford 
pleasure  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  convenience  for  reference.  Without 
inflicting  a long  histoidcal  account  upon  the  reader,  which  can  be  found  in  larger 
works,  and  which  wrould  be  out  of  place  in  a volume  like  the  present,  it  is  yet 
necessary  to  preface  our  description  of  “ London  as  it  Is  ” with  a brief  sketch  of 
the  gradual  growth  of  this  mammoth  city,  and  which,  as  marking  its  successive 
stages  of  development,  will  prove  an  interesting  prelude  to  an  examination  of  its 
modern  condition.  The  early  history  of  London  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Anti- 
quaries have  ascertained  that  modern  London  stands  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
original  town.  At  a very  remote  period  its  site  was  entirely  occupied  by  a dense 
forest,  which  extended  to  the  very  brink  of  the  river;  and  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  the  remains  of  this  forest  covered  the  contiguous  land  to  the  north 
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of  the  city,  affording  shelter  to  various  kinds  of  beasts.  The  original  town  was 
well  situate  for  defence  against  external  foes,  it  being  bounded  on  several  sides 
by  natural  fosses.  A creek  from  the  Thames  ran  up  the  low  ground  between 
Holborn-hill  and  Snow-hill  to  Battle-bridge,  and  which  is  now  indicated  by  a 
filthy  stream,  forming  a capacious  sewer  called  the  Fleet-ditch,  which  is  happily 
covered  over  throughout  its  whole  extent,  confining  the  mephitic  exhalations 
which  it  would  otherwise  give  forth  ; but  it  is  said  that  in  ancient  times  so  great 
was  the  body  of  water  which  lay  in  this  valley,  that  vessels  of  considerable  size 
could  advance  nearly  as  far  as  the  site  of  Battle-bridge,  where  the  pavement  is 
now  many  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river  at  the  highest  tide.  Another 
stream  ran  through  the  district  of  Walbrook,  and  fell  into  the  Thames  at  Dow- 
gate.  The  channels  of  these  brooks  have  been  converted  into  sewers.  It  would 
be  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  exact  period  when  the  first  foundations  were 
laid,  or  the  individual  who  might  be  considered  the  founder.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a town  of  some  description  was  erected  here  at  a very  early  date  by 
the  ancient  Britons — possibly  before  the  building  of  ancient  Rome.  According 
to  the  legendary  records  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  it  was  originally  called 
Troynovant,  or  New  Troy,  from  having  been  founded  by  a party  of  Trojans  who 
sought  refuge  in  Britain  after  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  Trojan  war.  It 
then  became  the  capital  of  numerous  races  of  British  princes.  One  of  them, 
named  Belinus,  is  said  to  have  constructed  a harbour  at  Troynovant,  with  a gate 
over  it  named  after  himself,  Belin’s-gate,  from  which  the  modern  Billingsgate  is 
derived.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  emporium  of  a trade 
with  the  Gauls,  Phoenicians,  and  occasionally  with  Greeks,  before  the  Romans 
landed  on  the  island.  London  is  said  to  have  derived  its  present  name  from  a 
British  king  called  Lud,  who  enlarged  it,  and  encircled  it  for  the  first  time  with 
a regular  wall  of  stone.  Lud-din,  or  the  town  of  Lud,  might  easily,  in  the 
course  of  time,  be  changed  into  Lon-din ; and  London  would  readily  follow. 
There  are  other  curious  etymologies  of  the  name,  which  are  amusing  to  the 
philologist  and  antiquary ; but  the  one  quoted  is  as  much  entitled  to  credit  as 
any  of  them.  After  this  lapse  of  time,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  doubtful 
whether  the  first  wall  round  the  city  was  raised  by  king  Lud,  or  subsequently  to 
his  age,  by  one  of  the  Roman  governors.  Its  original  extent  seems  to  have 
been  very  limited,  the  boundaries  being  Ludgate-hill  on  the  w^est,  a line  near 
the  Tower  on  the  east,  Cripplegate  on  the  north,  and  the  Thames  on  the 
south.  The  earliest  mention  made  of  it  is  by  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  Londinium 
as  being  even  then  famous  for  its  vast  commerce.  When  the  Romans  became 
masters  of  London,  it  extended  in  length  from  Ludgate-hill  to  a spot  a little 
beyond  the  Tower.  The  breadth  was  not  more  than  half  equal  to  the  length, 
and  at  each  end  grew  considerably  narrower.  Soon  after  this  period,  it  was 
fully  Romanised,  and  the  customs,  manners,  buildings,  and  arts  of  the  conqueror 
adopted.  Walls  were  erected,  upwards  of  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
were  guarded  at  proper  distances  on  the  land  side  by  fifteen  lofty  towers,  some 
of  them  remaining  even  tow  ards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  gates  which 
received  the  great  military  roads  were  four,  The  Prsetorian  Way,  the  Saxon 
Watling  Street,  passed  under  one  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Newgate,  thence  it 
turned  down  to  Dowgate  or  Water-gate,  where  there  was  a trajectus,  or  ferry,  to 
join  it  to  the  Watling  Street,  w’hich  was  continued  to  Dover;  the  Hermin  Street, 
that  passed  under  Cripplegate  ; and  a vicinal  way  that  went  under  Aldgate  by 
Bethnal  Green  towards  Old  Ford,  where  there  there  w as  a pass  over  the  river 
Lea  to  the  modern  Leyton  in  Essex.  After  the  Romans  in  the  decay  of  their 
empire  relinquished  Britain,  London  continued  in  possession  of  the  Britons  for 
about  ninety  years,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxons.  In  833,  during 
the  existence  of  the  Heptarchy,  it  was  considered  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
be  the  place  chosen  for  the  Wittenagemot,  the  assembly  of  the  great  men  of  the 
nation,  who  there  deliberated  on  the  best  measures  for  repelling  the  Danes. 
From  that  time  it  underwent  various  mutations,  until  at  the  period  of  the 
conquest  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  a place  of  great  w ealth  and  pow  er,  and  its 
civil  government  and  privileges  as  they  existed  under  the  Saxons  wrere  confirmed 
by  a charter  of  the  invading  Norman.  The  immediate  successors  of  William 
the  Conqueror  alternately  harassed  the  city  with  their  usurpations  and  lawdess 
acts,  and  pacified  it  with  new  charters  to  confirm  old  privileges  or  invest  it  w ith 
new  ones,  until  at  length  the  civil  government  of  London  took  a form  very  little 
different  from  that  by  which  it  is  at  present  distinguished.  It  would  be  both 
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tedious  and  unsatisfactory,  in  our  limited  space,  if  we  attempted  to  follow 
through  the  successive  reigns  the  different  changes  by  which  the  metropolis  w'as 
affected.  The  massacre  of  the  Jew  s in  the  reign  of  Richard  L,  the  election  of 
Henry  Fitz  Alwyn  as  Mayor  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  rebellion  of  Wat 
Tyler  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  continuous  w ars,  alter- 
nating with  the  ravages  of  famine  and  pestilence,  and  the  institution  of  various 
offices  which  arose  out  of  the  granting  of  additional  privileges,  are  all  amply 
recorded  in  the  larger  histories  of  the  metropolis,  but  can  here  be  little  more 
than  referred  to.  It  will  be  a far  pleasanter  task  to  the  reader  than  wading 
through  the  dry  details  of  antiquity — which  would  be  little  more  than  a mere 
string  of  dates  as  we  should  be  compelled  to  present  them — if  we  glance  at  the 
city  under  its  more  graphic  aspects,  and  by  that  means  contrive  to  invest  the 
information  we  are  able  to  afford  w ith  a few  points  of  acknowledged  general 
interest.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  Old  London,  with  its  walls  and  gates ; its 
stainless,  shining,  and  spotless  river ; its  40,000  watermen  ; its  narrow  streets 
full  of  plumed  and  ponderous  coaches ; its  tide,  alive  with  innumerable  boats 
the  Thames  river,  not  yet  a concrete  of  coal-dust  and  mud,  but  a crystal  flood, 
sheltered  with  palaces,  shaded  with  trees,  and  perfumed  with  flowers.  Imagine 
the  Tow  er,  not  deserted  and  forgotten,  but  busy  and  frequented,  and  the  citadel 
of  the  city  ; the  Borough  side  a broad  tract  of  green  fields  and  thatched  cottages. 
Whitehall  is  new  and  glittering ; but  one  bridge  only  spans  the  river,  with  its 
lines  of  houses,  its  chapel,  and  its  ghastly  row's  of  shrivelled  heads.  Oxford- 
street  is  a muddy  country  road  leading  to  Tyburn.  Hyde-park  is  bare  and 
open,  Islington  a village,  and  Marylebone  a suburb.  Noblemen  are  dwelling 
in  Drury-lane  and  Aldersgate,  yes,  even  in  the  oldest  portion  of  the  city,  and 
the  West  End  is  unthought  of.  No  distinctive  grades  of  social  position  are  yet 
known,  and  the  tradesman  lives  at  the  very  doors  of  the  richest  nobles  in 
England.  Everywhere  there  are  fields  and  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  most  crow  ded  streets.  St.  Paul’s  is  the  gentleman’s  fashionable  promenade 
and  Moorfields  the  favourite  w'alk  of  the  citizens.  The  gable-ended  shops  are 
hung  thick  w'ith  signs ; foreign  armour  and  tapestries  are  in  the  open  stalls,  and 
a perpetual  cry  of  “ What  do  you  lack?”  resounds  at  every  door  and  under 
every  penthouse.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  London  a,  walled  city,  having  gates 
like  Thebes,  and  able  to  stand  a siege  like  Troy.  There  w as  a deep,  fond 
feeling  of  home  w hen  Ludgate,  Bishopsgate,  Cripplegate,  Moorgate,  Aldgate, 
&c.,  were  shut  at  a certain  hour,  when  Bow'-bell  rang,  and  citizens  felt  they  w ere 
barred  in  for  the  night,  guarded  and  w'atched  over  by  men  of  their  own  appoint- 
ing. At  Ludgate  was  a gaol,  where  the  prisoners  clamoured  for  alms  at  the 
barred  gate : and  it  w as  here  that  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  had  been  repulsed.  The 
city  w'all  that  joined  this  gate  to  its  other  fellow  gates  ran  from  the  Tower 
through  the  Minories  to  Aldgate,  Houndsditch,  and  Bishopsgate,  through 
Cripplegate  to  Aldersgate,  and  so  past  Christ  Hospital  by  Newgate  and  Ludgate 
to  the  Thames.  Pimlico  was  a country-place  where  citizens  used  to  repair  to 
eat  “pudding  pies  ” on  a Sunday,  as  they  did  to  Islington  or  Hogsden  to  take 
tobacco  and  drink  new  milk ; as  Islington  wfas  famous  for  its  dairy,  where  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  lived  in  an  old  house  lately  standing,  so  Hol- 
loway was  famous  for  its  cheese  cakes  ; and  it  is  these  peculiarities  that,  after 
all,  confer  immortality  upon  a place.  Chelsea  wras  the  mere  village  of  Chelsea, 
known  from  Sir  Thomas  More’s  house,  where  Henry  VIII.  had  walked  with  his 
arm  round  that  great  statesman’s  doomed  neck ; and  Holborn  was  then  a country 
road  leading  to  the  pleasant  village  of  St.  Giles,  and  trending  on  to  the  way  that 
led  to  Oxford,  and  to  fatal  Tyburn,  so  called  from  its  burn  or  brook,  then  well 
known  to  patient  city  anglers.  The  triple  tree,  or  gallow  s,  stood  at  the  corner 
of  the  present  Edgw' are-road.  The  same  Oxford-street  led  also,  if  you  turned 
up  one  side  of  the  Hampstead-road,  to  the  Tottenham-court,  which  stood  there 
alone  far  in  the  country,  and  Primrose-hill  was  an  untrodden  hillock,  surrounded 
by  wide  paths  and  ditches,  between  this  court  and  Hampstead.  A cheerful 
little  stream,  known  by  the  pleasant  name  of  Fleet,  rose  near  Hampstead-hill, 
and,  joined  by  the  Old  Bourne  and  recruited  by  sparkling  Clerken  Well,  emptied 
itself  into  the  Thames.  Though  even  then  merely  a sewer,  it  was  open,  and 
had  four  bridges  of  its  own,  while  the  Thames  had  but  one ; and  these  w'ere 
known  as  Holborn-bridge,  Fleet-lane-bridge,  Fleet-bridge,  and  Bridewell-bridge. 
Spitalfields  was  a grassy  open  space,  with  artillery  grounds  and  a pulpit  and 
cross  where  fairs  w ere  held  and  sermons  were  preached.  There  w ere  also  Tot- 
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hill-fields,  and  Finsbury-fields,  and  Moorfields,  just  outside  the  city  walls,  laid 
out  in  walks,  and  planted  as  far  as  Hoxton.  Round  these  squares  there  were 
windmills  and  everything  equally  rural.  As  for  Piccadilly,  it  was  everywhere 
known  as  a road  to  Reading,  and  by  many  herbalists  as  harbouring  the  small 
wild  foxglove  in  its  dry  ditches.  Outside  Temple-bar,  before  the  w ooden  gate-  | 
house  was  built,  lay  the  Strand,  the  road  leading  from  the  City  to  the  houses  of  j 
Court.  This  river  bank  wras  the  chosen  residence  of  the  nobility,  whose  gardens  ! 
stretched  to  the  edge  of  the  undefiled  river.  The  sky  was  then  pure  and  bright,  j 
for  our  ancestors  burnt  w ood  fires,  and  the  water  was  gay  with  thousands  oi 
boats.  Each  house  had  its  terrace,  its  water-stairs,  and  garden.  The  street 
houses  were  so  scattered  that  the  river  could  be  seen  between,  and  there  were 
three  water-courses  there  traversed  by  bridges,  besides  two  churches  and  a may- 
pole.  Here  stood  York-house,  where  Bacon  was  born,  and  Durham-place, 
where  Raleigh  lived,  w ith  his  study  in  a turret  overlooking  the  river ; there, 
also,  were  Arundel-house  and  Essex-house,  where  great  men  pined  and  plotted. 

At  Whitehall  stood  Wolsey’s  palace,  enlarged  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  Elizabeth’s 
favourite  residence  when  not  at  Nonsuch  in  Surrey,  Windsor,  Greenwich,  or 
Richmond.  The  tilt-yard  stood  where  the  Horse  Guards  now  stands.  St. 
James ’s-palace,  also  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  where  the  Queen’s  melancholy  bigot 
sister  had  died,  was  seldom  inhabited  by  the  Court ; but  the  park  was  even  then 
existing.  As  for  the  old  palace  of  Richard  III.  (Baynard’s-castle),  that  had 
been  let  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  same  king’s  dwelling  of  Crosby-hall 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  alderman.  But  the  most  characteristic  erection 
in  Old  London  was  its  pride — the  bridge.  It  had  a gatehouse  and  drawbridge  at 
each  end,  and  in  the  middle  a chapel  dedicated  to  that  restless  A’ Beckett,  in  the 
crypt  of  which  lay  the  body  of  the  founder,  Peter  of  Colechurch,  who  died  in 
1205.  The  bridge  was  lined  with  stately  houses,  with  spaces  here  and  there  for 
travellers  to  rest  and  look  at  the  fair-flowing  river  over  the  parapet,  for  suicides  j 
were  not  yet  fashionable ; the  houses  had  gable-ends,  platform  roofs,  small  j 
gardens,  and  arbours.  Near  the  drawbridge,  and  overhanging  the  water,  was  the  ! 
famed  Nonsuch-house,  a carved  and  gilt  building  constructed  in  Holland  en-  j 
tirely  of  timber,  and  put  together  with  wooden  pegs.  The  sober  citizens  believed 
the  bridge  to  be  one  of  the  winders  of  the  w'orld,  and  rejoiced  that  on  the  gate-  ' 
house  the  heads  of  thirty  priests  and  rebels  might  sometimes  be  counted  at  the  ! 
same  time.  The  narrowness  of  the  arches,  and  the  broad  starlings  or  coffer-  j 
dams  protecting  the  piers,  produced  a rapid  that  made  it  dangerous  to  shoot  the  * 
bridge ; at  high  w'ater  and  at  low  w'ater  the  noise  was  deafening.  The  real  j 
glory  of  the  city,  however,  was  the  Royal  Exchange,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  j 
Gresham,  with  its  quadrangle,  arcades,  and  merchants’  walks ; with  its  ; 
armourers’,  goldsmiths’,  and  haberdashers’  shops,  and  its  change  bell  ringing  at  ; 
twelve  and  six.  The  rival  New'  Exchange  in  the  Strand  was  not  opened  till  j 
James  I.’s  reign.  At  this  time  there  was  a feeling  of  social  pleasure  over  the 
whole  city ; grocers’,  drapers’,  ironmongers’,  salters’,  and  merchant  taylors’  I 
halls  had  all  their  gardens  and  bowling  alleys.  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  Gresham’s 
contemporary,  had  gardens  in  Bishopsgate-street.  There  were  gardens  in  j 
Aldersgate-street  and  Westminster.  There  wrere  gardens  round  Cornhill  market  | 
and  gardens  in  Clerkenwell.  Smithfield  was  planted  with  trees  ; trees  wraved  in  j 
St.  Giles’s,  and  Ely-place  was  famous  for  flowers.  Leicester-fields  and  Soho 
were  open  tracts ; and  near  Leather-lane  the  Queen’s  gardener  lived,  and  lived  ! 
to  plant  and  sow.  Before  the  fire  of  London  (a.  d.  1666),  the  buildings  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  formed  to  make  one  general  bonfire,  whenever  incendiaries 
should  think  fit  to  attempt  it.  The  streets  were  not  only  narrow,  and  the 
houses  built  of  timber,  lath,  and  plaster,  but  the  style  of  the  architecture,  with 
one  story  projecting  beyond  another,  in  a manner  more  picturesque  than  \ 
pleasant,  caused  the  houses  to  approximate  towards  the  top  ; so  that  if  one 
house  was  on  fire,  the  house  opposite,  as  w’ell  as  those  at  the  side,  seemed  j 
inevitably  doomed  to  destruction.  In  1613  the  New'  river  was  brought  from 
Amwell  to  Islington  ; and  in  the  ensuing  year  Smithfield  wras  paved,  and  the 
sides  of  the  principal  streets,  which  had  before  been  laid  with  pebbles,  w'ere  i 
now  paved  with  broad  free-stone  flags.  But  other  improvements  were  very  j 
tardily  brought  forward.  The  Great  Plague,  which  swept  away  160,000  inhabit-  j 
ants,  was  in  the  next  year,  happily  for  succeeding  generations,  followed  by  the  j 
Great  Fire,  which  broke  out  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  September  2nd,  1666.  j 
For  three  days  this  tremendous  conflagration  raged  on  unchecked.  The  north  ! 
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side  of  the  monument  bears  an  inscription,  in  which  the  amount  of  the  destruc- 
tion is  recorded.  Eighty-nine  churches,  the  gates  of  the  city,  the  Guildhall 
numerous  public  structures,  schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  400  streets,  and  13,200 
houses  were  wholly  demolished.  The  ruins  of  the  city  were  spread  over  436 
acres  from  the  Tower  next  the  side  of  the  Thames  to  the  church  of  the  Temple 
and  from  the  north-eastern  gate  along  the  city  wall  to  Holborn -bridge.  The 
estimated  loss  of  the  property  was  eleven  millions  sterling,  yet  only  eight 
lives  were  lost.  From  this  time  the  city  began  to  make  progress  in  every  way 
and  that  which  at  the  time  was  thought  the  greatest  evil  proved  the  greatest 
advantage.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  chief  part  of  London  was  along  New- 
gate-street,  Cheapside,  the  Poultry,  and  Cornhill,  and  the  various  streets  and 
alleys  leading  from  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Except  in  Coleman- 
street,  and  a few  scattered  houses  in  Lothbury  and  Bisliopsgate,  all  the  way 
lower  down  was  garden-ground  or  fields.  There  was  an  irregular  street  from 
Bisliopsgate  to  Shoreditch  church,  with  open  fields  behind  the  houses  ; and 
Houndsditch  was  a single  row  of  houses  looking  on  the  city  walls,  with  open 
fields  behind  them.  What  is  now  Goswell-street  was  then  called  St.  Alban’s 
road,  with  a few  houses.  Clerkenwell  consisted  chiefly  of  the  monastery,  the 
gardens  and  buildings  which  had  belonged  to  the  church,  and  thence  to  Gray’s- 
inn-lane  was  an  open  field  with  a few  gardens.  From  Holborn-bridge  to  Red 
Lion-street  there  were  houses  on  both  sides,  but  they  ceased  there,  and  the  road 
to  the  small  village  of  St.  Giles’s  had  hedges  on  both  sides.  On  the  Surrey  side, 
there  were  not  ten  houses  between  Lambeth  and  where  now  is  the  west  foot  of 
Blackfriars-bridge ; but  from  that  point  a row  of  houses  wras  continued  to  the 
Borough.  Where  Christchurch  now  stands  was  a place  of  amusement  called 
“ Paris  Gardens,”  and  on  these  boards  it  is  said  that  Ben  Jonson  was  an  actor. 
Below  this  wras  a large  circular  building  for  bull  and  bear  baiting,  a spectacle 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  frequently  attended.  Southwrark  then  extended  but  a 
short  distance  along  the  High-street,  and  there  were  only  a few  small  houses 
scattered  between  Tooley-street  and  Horsleydown.  From  this  sketch,  derived 
from  the  maps  of  the  period,  some  faint  idea  may  be  possibly  presented  to  the 
reader,  of  the  rapid  strides  that  have  taken  place  within  the  last  three  centuries. 
Among  the  other  causes  that  now  contributed  to  its  increasing  importance 
may  be  mentioned  the  first  formation  of  an  American  settlement,  the  opening  of 
a trade  with  the  Muscovite  merchants,  the  establishment  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  trade  that  arose  with  Turkey  and  the  Levant.  From  the 
time  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  metropolis,  its  growth  in  extent  and  prosperity 
w as  very  rapid.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  brought  over  a consider- 
able number  of  French  Protestants,  who  introduced  the  manufactory  of  silk 
and  peopled  Spitalfields,  and  of  others  who,  being  ornamental  jew'ellers  and 
goldsmiths,  w^ere  first  established  in  Long-acre,  Seven-dials,  and  Soho.  About 
the  time  of  George  I.,  the  extension  of  building  was  visible  in  every  direction. 
In  1718,  several  streets  north  of  the  Tyburn-road  were  laid  out,  and  when  the 
rows  of  houses  were  finished  in  1792,  it  wTas  called  Oxford-street.  The  fifty  newr 
churches  required  for  the  increasing  population  wrere  in  progress,  and  Berkeley- 
square  and  its  vicinity  began  to  appear.  At  this  time  the  Fleet-river  had 
wharves  on  each  side  for  landing  goods  from  the  barges,  which  came  up  as  far 
as  Holborn-bridge.  About  the  year  1733,  the  arching  over  of  the  channel  of 
the  Fleet  was  commenced,  and  subsequently  was  extended  to  the  Thames,  form- 
ing even  now  one  of  the  main  sewrers,  which  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars- 
bridge.  Fleet-market  was  next  built ; and  the  Fleet-prison,  where  a gaol  had 
stood  since  the  twelfth  century,  was  rebuilt,  but  the  market  has  since  been 
removed,  and  the  prison  pulled  down.  In  1728,  the  city  conduits  were  destroyed, 
for  the  alleged  reason  that  the  public  should  be  compelled  to  have  the  New 
river  water  laid  on  to  their  houses.  In  1756  the  New-road  w^as  commenced  to 
lead  from  Paddington  to  the  Bank.  It  is  curious  enough  that  this  undertaking 
wras  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  wdio  objected  on  the  ground 
that  he  wrould  be  annoyed  by  the  dust  at  his  house,  half  a mile  off,  and  that 
buildings  might  be  erected  which  would  destroy  his  prospect.  Half  a century 
ago,  the  duke’s  house,  that  stood  on  the  site  of  Bedford-place,  w as  levelled  to 
the  ground,  and  now  the  fields  beyond  it  are  covered  with  mansions  that  enlarge 
the  income  of  the  Bedford  family  to  the  extent  of  £200,000  a-year.  In  1747 
the  last  beheading  took  place  on  Tower-hill,  which  had  been  a place  of  execu- 
tion since  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  in  1760  the  houses  and  buildings  were 
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removed  from  London-bridge.  In  1770  the  city  gates  were  removed,  with  the 
exception  of  Temple-bar,  built  a century  before;  and  in  1783,  the  execution  of 
criminals,  that  had  previously  taken  place  at  Tyburn,  was  removed  to  the  spot 
in  front  of  the  prison  of  Newgate.  Of  the  old  signs  that  swung  over  the  shops 
till  1750,  the  barber’s  pole  is  about  the  only  one  that  has  descended  to  the 
present  day.  The  shop  fronts  were  not  enclosed  and  glazed  till  nearly  1710, 
and  each  was  open  like  those  of  the  butchers  are  at  present.  Maypoles  stood 
in  the  Strand  until  1718,  and  the  heads  of  traitors  frowned  in  terrible  rows 
over  Temple-bar  until  1746.  For  journeying  between  Westminster  and  the 
Tower,  and  between  the  Tower  and  Greenwich,  Westminster  was  especially  the 
royal  road.  The  first  lord  mayor  who  went  to  Westminster  by  water  was  John 
Norman,  in  1454,  and  the  pageant  has  been  since  kept  up  for  near  four  centuries. 
Stow  computes  that  in  his  time  there  were  40,000  watermen  upon  the  rolls  of 
the  company,  and  that  they  could  furnish  20,000  men  for  the  fleet.  Great 
quantities  of  fruit  were  formerly  brought  to  the  London  market  by  the  boats 
that  then  plied  upon  its  “liquid  way.”  Probably  the  last  relic  of  going  by 
water  to  places  of  amusement  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  was  the  voyage 
in  small  boats  to  Vauxhall-gardens,  which  to  the  present  day  have  their  “ water- 
gate.”  Till  late  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  London  had  no  coaches ; and  they 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  come  into  general  use  until  the  accession  of  James 
I.  Those  who  were  called  by  business  or  pleasure  to  travel  long  distances  from 
London,  which  could  not  easily  be  reached  by  w^ater  conveyance,  rode  on  horses. 
For  several  centuries  the  rich  citizens  and  the  courtiers  were  equestrians.  The 
coach  first  appeared  in  1564.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  this  date,  a bill 
was  brought  into  Parliament  “to  restrain  the  excessive  use  of  coaches;”  but 
this  act  of  legislation  was  in  vain.  Coaches  came  soon  to  be  hired.  They  w^ere 
to  be  found  in  the  suburban  districts,  and  in  inns  within  the  town.  In  1634  the 
first  hackney-coach-stand  wras  established  in  London,  by  Captain  Bailey,  a naval 
officer.  He  had  four  hackney-coaches  ; he  put  his  men  in  livery,  and  appointed 
them  to  stand  at  the  Maypole,  near  where  Somerset-house  is  now  situated,  and 
gave  them  instructions  at  what  rates  to  carry  passengers  into  several  parts  of 
the  town.  In  1634,  also,  was  used  the  first  sedan  chair.  Cabriolets  wrere  intro- 
duced in  1820.  The  omnibus  was  tried  about  1800,  with  four  horses  and  six 
wheels  : but  we  refused  to  accept  it  in  any  shape,  till  we  imported  the  fashion 
from  Paris  in  1830.  There  are  now  about  3,000.  A glance  at  the  gradual 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  other  branches  of  social  comfort  and  con- 
venience will  enable  us  to  bring  our  survey  of  “ London  as  it  Was  ” to  a satis- 
factory close.  Although,  as  we  have  previously  mentioned,  some  attempt  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  streets  wras  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  London 
could  not  be  said  to  be  generally  paved  until  the  year  1762,  wffien  the  West- 
minster Paving  Act  wras  passed.  Stalls,  sign-posts,  and  projections  of  various 
kinds  obstructed  the  streets ; and  each  inhabitant  paved  before  his  own  door, 
and  in  such  a manner  as  his  pride,  poverty,  or  caprice  suggested.  Except  in 
some  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  there  were  no  foot-ways  ; but  by  that  Act 
the  names  of  streets  were  ordered  to  be  affixed  to  the  corners  of  each,  the  new 
foot-wrays  were  to  be  formed  of  broad  flat  smooth  stones,  and  the  carriage-ways 
of  large  pebbles  or  rounded  stones.  The  Acts  5 & 6 of  George  IV.  made  some- 
thing like  a legislative  change  in  the  mode  of  paving  in  London.  These  Acts 
related  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners  for  paving,  lighting,  watering,  and 
cleansing  the  streets  passing  through  the  crown  lands,  from  Parliament-street  to 
the  Regent’s-park.  Under  the  provisions  of  these  Acts,  the  roadways  wrere 
Macadamised.  The  characteristic  of  this  method  of  paving,  is  placing  a uniform 
layer  of  stones  without  any  sub-pavement  of  other  stones ; the  small  stones 
being  so  angular  in  shape  as  to  have  a tendency  to  lock  together  in  a firm  and 
compact  mass.  Ten  inches  are  the  ordinary  thickness  of  the  layer,  and  the  size 
of  the  stones  is  limited,  so  that  each  shall  not  wreigh  more  than  six  ounces. 
Bitumen,  or  asphalte,  was  next  introduced,  with  w hat  seemed  a prospect  of  suc- 
cess, but  it  has  not  since  maintained  its  ground.  Claridge’s  patent  for  the 
Seyssel  asphalte  wras  the  first  taken  out,  in  November,  1837,  and  to  this  succeeded 
various  others,  of  which  specimens  were  laid  down  at  different  times,  chiefly 
about  Charing-cross  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  1838  commenced  the  long 
string  of  patents  for  paving  with  wood,  cut  into  hexagonal,  triangular,  or  square 
blocks.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  that,  though  the  absence  of  noise  and 
dust  may  be  admitted  great  a benefit,  there  are  other  counterbalancing  disad- 
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vantages,  which  will  still  leave  room  for  future  improvements  in  this  particular. 
The  lighting  of  London  forms  an  interesting  branch  of  its  history.  For  many 
centuries,  the  watchman  with  his  lantern  was  the  chief  source  of  illumination; 
and  even  as  late  as  1739,  a few  glass  lamps,  lanterns  here  and  there,  and  link- 
boys  and  flambeaux,  were  all  that  the  streets  afforded  for  the  safety  and  conve- 
nience of  the  passengers.  To  the  sanguine  perseverance  of  a German,  named 
Winsor,  we  owe  the  introduction,  though  not  the  invention,  of  gas.  Pall-mall 
was  first  illuminated  by  him  in  1807 ; and  now  gas  is  burned  in  every  street, 
square,  alley,  lane,  passage,  and  court.  In  1739,  when  public  lamps  were  to  a 
certain  extent  established,  the  city  had  only  1,000  in  all  its  great  thoroughfares, 
whilst  now  800,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  consumed  for  the  lamps  of  London  every 
night,  obtained  by  the  twelve  gas  companies  from  an  annual  supply  of  180,000 
tons  of  coal.  There  are  380  lamplighters  employed  constantly : and  with  a 
total  capital  thus  occupied  of  £2,800,000  there  is  an  annual  revenue  derived  of 
£450,000;  no  slight  change  since  the  year  (1416)  when  the  mayor,  Sir  Henry 
Barton,  first  ordered  “ lanterns  to  be  hanged  out  on  the  winter  evenings  between 
Allhallows  and  Candlemas.”  The  invention  of  gas,  which  effected  half  the  work 
of  the  prevention  of  crime,  naturally  brings  us  to  the  police  system,  which 
superseded  the  old  system  of  watching,  in  1830.  The  metropolitan  police  force 
is  distributed  in  eighteen  divisions,  each  distinguished  by  a different  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  and  attached  to  a particular  locality  or  district.  At  the  present 
time  the  metropolitan  police  force  consists  of  a chief  commissioner,  two  assist- 
ant commissioners,  eighteen  superintendents,  133  inspectors,  625  serjeants, 
and  4,954  constables,  making  a total  of  all  ranks  of  5,733.  The  machinery  by 
which  this  comparatively  small  force  is  enabled  to  watch  by  night  and  day  every 
alley,  street,  and  square  of  this  vast  metropolis— nay,  tries  every  accessible  door 
and  window  of  its  400,000  houses,  patrols  ninety  square  miles  of  country,  exer- 
cises a surveillance  over  the  8,000  reputed  thieves  who  prey  upon  its  inhabitants, 
and  keeps  in  awe  the  40,000  or  50,000  people  who  form  “ the  uneasy  classes  ” 
of  the  metropolis — is  not  very  complicated.  The  metropolitan  police  district 
extends  from  Charing-cross  fifteen  miles  in  every  direction,  and  includes  the 
whole  of  Middlesex  and  large  portions  of  Surrey,  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  Kent, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  Berkshire,  for  which  seven  counties  the  commissioners  are 
magistrates  and  the  police  are  sworn  constables.  The  river  Thames  is  under  its 
jurisdiction,  from  Chelsea  to  Barking-creek,  including  all  its  wharves,  docks, 
landing-places,  and  dockyards.  In  the  year  1850,  it  was  ascertained  that  no  less 
than  67,510  foot-passengers,  and  13,796  vehicles,  containing  no  fewer  than 
52,092  persons,  passed  Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  in  one  day.  By  another  channel 
of  communication,  Aldgate,  near  the  Minories,  58,430  foot-passengers,  and  9,332 
vehicles,  containing  20,804  persons,  passed  in  the  same  time ; and  it  is  estimated 
that  altogether  no  less  than  400,000  persons  are  poured  into  this  one  square 
mile  and  a quarter  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  hours.  The  congregation  in  so 
confined  a space  of  so  vast  a number  of  people,  many  of  whom  are  forced  to 
carry  about  with  them  considerable  sums  of  money,  must  prove  a great  source  of 
attraction  to  thieves  of  all  kinds,  and  demands  the  constant  vigilance  of  a com- 
paratively large  body  of  police.  It  was  not  until  ten  years  after  the  successful 
experiment  of  the  metropolitan  police,  however,  that  the  Corporation  of  London, 
wedded  to  its  old  system  of  ward-beadles,  street-keepers,  and  imbecile  constables, 
could  be  brought  to  adopt  the  new  system ; but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
present  force,  consisting  of  one  superintendent,  thirteen  inspectors,  twelve 
station-serjeants,  forty-seven  serjeants,  and  492  policemen — making  a total  of 
565 — do  the  duty  well ; and  the  city,  with  all  its  stored  wealth,  is  now  as  safe 
as  the  rest  of  the  metropolis.  At  all  the  banks  plain  clothes  men  are  constantly 
in  attendance  to  keep  out  the  swell  mob  who  buzz  about  such  places  ; and  in  the 
great  thoroughfares,  such  as  Cheapside,  six  or  seven  policemen  are  always  to  be 
found.  As  every  policeman  must  be  able  to  read  and  write,  have  a good 
character,  and  be  of  sound  body  and  mind,  the  mere  overflowings  of  the  labour- 
market  are  excluded  from  the  force ; moreover,  persons  can  always  leave  the 
service  by  giving  a month’s  notice.  For  these  reasons  a much  more  intelligent 
class  of  men  recruit  the  police  than  the  army.  From  an  analysis  of  the  criminal 
returns  of  the  metropolitan  police,  it  is  apparent  that  crimes  have  their  peculiar 
seasons.  Thus,  attempts  to  commit  suicide  generally  occur  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  rarely  in  November;  according  to  this  commonly 
accepted  notion,  comfort,  it  is  evident,  is  considered  even  in  the  accomplishment 
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of  this  desperate  act.  Common  assaults  and  drunkenness  also  multiply  wonder- 
fully in  the  dog-days.  In  the  winter,  on  the  contrary,  burglaries  increase,  and. 
for  some  unknown  reason,  the  uttering  of  counterfeit  coin.  The  amount  of 
bodily  labour  required  from  each  individual  of  the  force  is  very  considerable ; 
he  has  to  walk  twenty  miles  everyday  in  going  his  rounds,  besides  being  obliged 
to  attend  charges  at  the  police-offices.  During  two  months  out  of  every  three, 
each  constable  is  on  night-duty  for  nine  hours  each  night — from  nine  in  the 
evening  till  six  in  the  morning.  By  observation  of  the  total  police  force, 
extending  over  a period  of  eight  years,  it  was  found  that  the  average  amount  of 
illness  suffered  by  each  man  was  eleven  days  out  of  the  year.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  police  force  is  a select  body,  the  men  are  first  chosen  as  being 
of  sound  and  vigorous  health,  and  the  force  is  afterwards  kept  select  by  the 
frequent  discharges  of  men  showing  symptoms  of  impaired  health  or  strength. 
Taken  as  a body,  they  are  extremely  well  conducted,  and  under  excellent  disci- 
pline. In  March,  1850,  the  control  over  public  conveyances  was  added  to 
their  other  duties,  the  office  of  the  “ Hackney-coach  Commissioners  ” becoming 
extinct.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  metropolis  has  recently  attracted  con- 
siderable attention,  but  not  more  than  it  deserves.  It  has  been  forcibly  and 
truthfully  pointed  out  that  the  Thames,  in  its  course  of  160  miles,  receives  the 
refuse  outpourings  of  223  cities,  towns,  and  villages  ; and  that  the  metropolis 
discharges  its  pestilential  tribute  to  the  noble  river  through  130  sewers,  to  the 
amount  of  30,000,000  gallons  daily,  or  130,000  tons.  Happily,  much  is  now 
being  done  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  supply  of  water  is  furnished  by  eight  prin- 
cipal companies  and  two  or  three  minor  ones,  and  is  estimated  at  330,000,000  of 
hogsheads  yearly,  being  at  the  rate  of  thirty  gallons  for  each  individual  of  the 
population.  Within  the  last  fifty  years,  London  has  more  than  doubled  in 
extent;  and,  even  as  we  write,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  every  direction.  It  was 
happily  observed  by  Herschel,  that  London  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
terrestrial  hemisphere — a fact  not  a little  interesting  to  Englishmen  ; and,  com- 
bined with  our  insular  situation  in  that  great  highway  of  nations,  not  a little 
explanatory  of  our  commercial  eminence.  No  situation  could  have  been  more 
happily  chosen.  Though  so  far  from  the  sea,  it  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  an 
excellent  seaport,  from  its  position  on  the  Thames.  Had  it  been  built  lower 
down  the  river,  it  would  have  been  less  healthy,  and  more  exposed  to  hostile 
attacks ; and,  had  it  been  placed  higher  up,  it  would  have  been  deprived  of  all 
the  advantages  of  a deep-water  harbour.  The  money  expended  by  the  inhabit- 
ants in  one  year  is  estimated  at  £70,000,000.  Including  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  created  by  the  Reform  Bill,  the  metropolis  sends  eighteen  representa- 
tives to  the  Legislature.  Of  these,  four  are  sent  by  the  city,  and  two  each  from 
Finsbury,  Tower  Hamlets,  Westmiuster,  Marylebone,  Southwark,  Lambeth,  and 
Greenwich.  According  to  the  latest  returns,  28,734  vessels  have  been  known  in 
one  year  to  enter  the  port  of  London  ; and  the  total  average  value  of  the 
property  shipped  annually,  on  the  Thames,  is  said  to  exceed  £100,000,000 
sterling.  The  payments  into  the  Exchequer,  by  the  Custom-house  of  London 
alone,  amounts  to  as  much  as  the  net  receipts  of  the  other  custom-houses  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  added  together.  So  vast  are  the  population  and  mag- 
nitude of  this  metropolis  of  the  world,  that  if  the  population  of  sixty-nine  of  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  England  were  added  together,  they  would  not 
make  another  London.  So  rapid  is  the  growth  of  this  queen  of  cities,  that  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  Exeter  is  added  to  its  number  every  eight  months ; 
but  so  overwhelmingly  large  is  the  capacity  of  this  leviathan  of  towns,  that, 
great  as  this  progressive  increase  is,  it  is  scarcely  perceived.  It  is  almost  like 
throwing  a bucket  of  water  into  the  ocean.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
52  degrees,  and  the  extremes  81  degrees  and  20  degrees ; the  former  generally 
occurring  in  August,  and  the  latter  in  January.  A smaller  quantity  of  rain  is 
said  to  fall  in  the  vicinity  of  London  than  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom.  The  pre- 
vailing wind  is  the  south-west.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  vast  town, 
with  its  dense  and  busy  population  accumulated  within  a circle  of  twelve  miles 
in  diameter,  has  some  palpable  influence  upon  the  atmosphere  over  it.  Such  is 
the  case.  The  artificially  heated  air  sends  up  far  more  humidity  in  a state  of 
vapour  than  the  cold  air  above  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  this  moisture  being 
ireturned  mixed  with  particles  of  charcoal  and  various  other  infinitesimal  ingre- 
dients, constitutes  that  terror  of  asthmatic  country-gentlemen  called  a London 
[fog.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  its  action  is  found  to  be  beneficial  rather  than 
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the  reverse,  for,  during  its  continuance,  the  fever  wards  of  the  hospitals  are  in  [London 
great  part  cleared.  Though  there  has  been  some  diversity  of  opinion  on  the) 
subject,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  the  healthiest  parts  of 
London  are  the  northern  and  north-western.  On  the  elevated  ground  in  Mary-1 
lebone  parish,  says  Dr.  Arnott,  the  air  is  as  pure  as  at  Hampstead.  The  most 
unhealthy  districts  include  the  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel 
and  Lambeth,  whilst — though  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  its  better 
class  of  residents — the  healthiest  parish  is  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square.  In 
Whitechapel,  39  in  1,000  die  annually;  in  St.  George’s,  only  17  in  1,000,  being 
a forcible  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  a more  salubrious  locality.  The 
latest  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  give  the  average  annual  mortality  of  the 
city  as  1 in  40,  and  that  of  the  East  and  West  London  Unions  1 in  36  (Cripple- 
gate  1 in  32).  The  mortality  of  districts  adjoining  the  city,  is  for  St.  Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch,  1 in  32 ; Whitecross-street,  1 in  33 ; City-road,  1 in  31 : whilst  the 
mortality  of  the  healthier  districts  of  the  metropolis  is,  for  St.  George’s,  Blooms- 
bury, 1 in  48;  for  St.  John’s,  Paddington,  1 in  56;  Stamford-hill,  1 iu  63  ; 
and  Dulwich,  1 in  91.  Talent  and  ability  are  now  not  lacking  to  give  to  London 
all  the  benefit  of  its  salubrious  situation,  and  make  it  in  reality,  what  it  is  com- 
paratively, the  healthiest  city  in  the  world.  The  geological  characteristics  of  Geological 
London  vary,  of  course,  in  different  parts;  but  the  general  substratum  of  the  ’ 
city  and  its  vicinity,  is  the  “ London  clay,”  which,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river,  is  covered  with  a thick  bed  of  gravel.  Beneath  the  clay  extends  a stratum 
of  sand  that  rests  upon  a chalk  basin,  furnishing  a copious  supply  of  pure 
water.  This  chalk  seam  varies  from  300  to  500  feet  in  thickness,  and  several  of 
the  wells  in  London  are  between  200  and  300  feet  deep.  The  artesian  well  in 
Covent-garden  Market  is  280  feet  deep,  and  yields  1,600  gallons  per  hour.  The 
well,  bored  in  1844,  at  the  back  of  the  National  Gallery,  is  even  deeper.  The 
rise  of  the  ground  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  is,  though  gradual,  very 
conspicuous  as  we  leave  the  shore  of  the  river.  The  cross  at  the  summit  of  St 
Paul’s  cathedral,  which  itself  occupies  nearly  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  is 
much  lower  than  the  level  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate.  For  the  curiosity  of 
our  readers,  we  subjoin  a few  of  the  principal  levels  above  the  Thames,  as  ascer- 
tained during  the  recent  ordnance  survey  : — 


Ft. 

Hampstead  (Jack  Straw’s  Castle) 435 

Highgate  Old  Church 414 

Highgate  Archway  259 

Primrose  Hill 207 

Highbury- terrace,  Islington 142 

Blackheath 136 

New  River  Reservoir  (Pentonville-hill)  118 


Cavendish- square  78 

Bloomsbury-square  69 

St.  George’s  Hospital  39 

Charing-cross  Statue  15 

St.  James’s  Palace 14 

Westminster-abbey  5 

Horse  Guards 2 
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The  first  and  strongest  impression  received  by  a stranger  entering  London,  is 
an  idea  of  its  illimitability.  It  is  to  him  not  only  a world,  but  a world  without 
end,  spreading  its  gigantic  arms  on  every  side.  Miles  of  narrow  dingy  streets, 
that,  crammed  to  repletion  with  waggons,  threaten  to  crush  him  between  their 
ponderous  wheels  and  the  contiguous  wall,  indicate  the  city,  whose  enormous 
wealth  and  splendour  are  but  poorly  evidenced  by  dingy  warehouses,  dark 
alleys,  and  retired  counting-houses.  Hence,  as  from  a fountain,  the  stream  of 
enterprise  flows  forth  inundating  all  lands,  and  returning  only  to  flow  forth  and 
fertilise  again.  Let  him  advance  towards  the  West-end,  and  a splendour  less 
real  than  he  has  left  behind,  but  more  apparent,  breaks  upon  his  astonished 
view.  The  shops  of  the  goldsmiths,  piled  from  floor  to  roof  with  the  richest 
treasures  of  their  art ; the  shawl-shops,  through  wrhose  crystal  fronts  you  catch 
the  gorgeousness  of  their  commodoties  within  ; the  emporiums  of  art  and  vertu, 
where  lessons  of  taste  may  be  had  for  looking;  the  vast  repositories  of  learning, 
appealing  eloquently  to  the  eye  of  the  mind ; these,  and  a thousand  other  evi- 
dences of  diffusive  wealth,  lead  involuntarily  to  the  belief  that  all  the  riches 
and  splendour  of  the  world  must  be  gathered  here  for  show.  Whether  we  take 
the  chaotic  multitude  that  throng  the  city  thoroughfares,  all  bustle  and  con- 
fusion, the  subdued  repose  of  patrician  squares,  the  obscure  alley,  the  princely 
terrace,  the  buildings,  bridges,  churches,  halls,  markets,  theatres,  hospitals,  or 
shops,  all  is  alike  pregnant  with  matter  meet  for  reflection  and  for  wonderment, 
abounding  in  variety,  contrast,  novelty,  and  change.  The  difficulty  of  selecting 
points  of  view  whence  we  may  form  a correct  estimate  of  the  grandeur  of  Lon- 
don, is  great.  Views  of  the  bird’s-eye  kind,  like  those  from  the  monument,  St. 
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Paul’s,  and  the  Duke  of  York’s  column,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  save  in 
giving  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  its  extent  and  the  quantity  of  ground  it  covers. 
What  with  the  smoke  contending  with  haze  and  fog,  and  the  great  height  by 
Iwhich  the  streets  are  narrowed  into  alleys,  the  passengers  appear  to  be  dimin- 
ished to  the  size  of  ants,  and  seem  merely  to  crawl  along  the  surface  of  a 
Spreading  brick-red  desert  of  tiles  and  chimney-pots.  Instead  of  this,  or  if  he 
will  in  addition  to  it,  wfe  recommend  the  individual  who  wants  to  see  London 
under  its  best  and  most  comprehensive  aspect,  to  wend  his  way  to  Waterloo- 
bridge  early  on  a clear  sunshiny  morning,  and  there,  leaning  upon  the  parapet 
of  the  third  arch  from  the  Middlesex  side,  he  shall  behold  a sight  to  which  no 
other  city  in  the  world  can  afford  a parallel.  The  thickly  clustered  houses  on 
every  side  proclaim  the  vast  population,  and  the  numerous  tow  ers  and  steeples, 
more  than  fifty  of  which,  together  with  five  bridges,  are  visible  from  this  spot, 
testify  to  its  enormous  wealth.  One  of  the  best  of  the  suburban  views  is  that 
• from  the  archw  ay  at  Highgate.  The  rural  appearance  of  the  road  beneath,  with 
the  overhanging  trees  in  the  shrubbery  on  the  side,  and  the  glad  chirp  of  birds, 
make  a striking  contrast  w ith  the  w'orld  of  brick  and  mortar  that  stretches  for- 
ward before  the  eye,  evidently  fast  encroaching  upon  the  few  remaining  fields 
in  the  foreground,  and  apparently  determined  to  exterminate  all  that  is  green 
and  rural.  The  spires  of  several  modern  churches  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
mass  of  houses  which,  at  this  end  of  London,  are  destitute  even  of  the  charm  of 
antiquity  to  render  them  interesting;  and,  right  before  the  eye  in  the  distance, 
St.  Paul’s  rears  its  well-known  colossal  form : a misty  line  beyond  denotes  the 
course  of  the  river,  and  the  range  of  the  Surrey-hills  forms  the  background. 
The  plan  we  have  adopted  for  description  will  be  found,  we  believe,  the  one 
most  convenient  and  advantageous.  We  take  St.  Paul’s  and  the  city  as  the 
starting  point,  and  then  divide  London  into  its  four  divisions  of  East,  West, 
North,  and  South.  By  this  arrangement,  the  reader  will  find  his  facilities  for 
reference  much  simplified,  and  he  will  possess  himself  of  a knowledge  of  the 
great  city  in  the  most  interesting  and  readable  form. 

So  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edw'ard  I.,  the  city  was  divided  into  twenty-four 
w'ards,  to  each  of  which  an  alderman,  chosen  by  the  livery,  was  assigned  to  be 
assisted  in  his  duties  by  the  common  councilmen,  w ho  were  chosen,  as  at  pre- 
sent, by  the  freemen  of  the  city.  The  livery  is  a numerous  body  elected  by 
their  respective  guilds  from  amongst  the  freemen.  These  guilds  or  companies 
[are  know  n to  have  existed  in  this  country  very  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
but  the  date  of  the  charter  of  the  Goldsmiths’  and  Skinners’  companies,  the 
oldest  now  extant,  only  reaches  as  far  as  the  year  1327.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  their  original  object  w as  to  preserve  their  respective  arts,  trades,  or  myste- 
ries, from  the  exercise  of  non-freemen.  The  city  is  now  divided  into  twenty-six 
wards,  the  aldermen  representing  which  constitute,  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
236  elected  members,  the  court  of  common  council,  aud  have  the  privilege  of 
making  by-laws,  and  disposing  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation.  The  Lord 
Mayor  is  chosen  from  the  aldermen,  generally  by  seniority,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  enters  upon  his  office  on  the  9th  of  November  following.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  legal  duties  of  his  office  by  two  sheriffs  similarly  chosen.  The 
recorder  is  appointed  for  life,  and  is  the  first  law  officer  to  the  city.  The  aider- 
men  are  also  perpetual  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  city.  The  revenue  of  the 
corporation,  which  is  derived  from  sundry  dues,  rents,  interests  of  bequests,  and 
other  sources,  may  be  averaged  at  about  £200,000  annually,  which  is  generally 
met  by  an  equal  expenditure.  Within  the  last  few  years  vast  alterations  have 
been  made  in  this  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  old  crumbling  w arehouses 
in  which  the  citizens  of  the  last  century  amassed  their  well-earned  wealth,  are 
rapidly  giving  place  to  handsome  structures  of  proportionate  magnitude,  and  the 
spirit  of  improvement  that  has  at  last  penetrated  these  haunts  of  commercial 
enterprise,  lias  gone  hand  in  hand  w ith  taste  and  liberality.  The  city  companies 
are  eighty-three  in  number,  and  forty-one  of  these  are  without  halls.  Some  exist 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  charities  at  their  disposal,  and  for  the  annual  dinners 
on  the  9th  of  November,  which  the  bequests  of  members,  anterior,  perhaps,  to 
the  Reformation,  enable  them  to  discuss.  Others  exist  but  nominally,  like  the 
Bowyers,  Fletchers,  and  Long  Bowstring-makers,  and  some,  like  the  Patten- 
makers,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  fees  which  they  exact  from  those  who 
are  obliged  to  take  up  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Of  the  tw  elve  great  companies, 
as  they  are  called,  upwards  of  two-thirds  are  rich,  not  from  what  they  make,  but 
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from  what  they  possess.  The  acting  companies  are  really  very  few  in  number. 
The  Goldsmiths’  is  regarded  as  the  chief,  and  the  Stationers’,  though  not  one  of 
the  most  ancient — for  printing  was  a late  invention — is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important. 

St.  Paul's. — There  is  no  object  in  London  that  has  a greater  fame  than  St. 
Paul’s ; and  as  from  its  summit  the  whole  of  London  may  be  seen,  as  a vast  sea, 
and  comprehensive  observations  there  made  w'hich  may  further  incite  to  an 
exploration,  and  afford  much  assistance  in  the  attempt,  we  will  direct  the  reader 
to  this  magnificent  structure  in  the  first  instance.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
cathedral  which  was  standing  when  the  great  fire  occurred,  and  which  was 
thereby  so  injured  as  to  require  that  it  should  be  entirely  taken  down.  At  a 
much  "further  date,  during  the  Roman  sway,  a heathen  temple,  dedicated  to 
Diana,  is  said  to  have  stood  precisely  on  the  same  spot.  It  is  situated  on  a 
rising  ground,  and  can  be  seen  from  all  elevated  parts  of  the  suburbs,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  miles,  and  it  commands  a view  reaching  many  miles  from  London ; 
but  it  is  so  closely  surrounded  by  other  buildings  that  it  cannot  be  seen,  exter- 
nally, to  the  best  advantage  on  a near  approach.  The  important  task  of  rebuild- 
ing the  cathedral  was  confided  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  found  the  prelimi- 
nary removal  of  the  colossal  walls,  in  many  places  standing  eighty  feet  in  height, 
and  five  in  thickness,  a colossal  undertaking.  His  skill  and  perseverance,  how- 
ever, surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  on  the  21st  of  June,  1675,  the  first  stone  of 
the  new  cathedral  was  laid.  Divine  service  was  performed  here  for  the  first] 
time  after  the  fire  on  the  5th  of  December,  1697,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1710,  when  Wren  had  arrived  at  his  78th  year,  that  his  son  placed  the  highest 
stone  of  the  lantern  on  the  cupola.  Notwithstanding  it  wras  thirty-five  years 
building,  it  was  finished  by  one  architect  and  under  one  prelate,  Henry  Compton 
Bishop  of  London.  The  expense  of  the  building  was  £736,752,  but  the  entire 
cost  has  been  estimated  at  a million  and  a half.  It  stands  upon  two  acres  and 
sixteen  perches  of  ground.  Its  entire  length  from  east  to  west,  within  the  walls, 
is  500  feet ; its  breadth  from  north  to  south,  286  feet ; the  circuit  of  the  entire 
building,  2,292  feet;  and  the  height  to  the  summit  of  the  cross,  404  feet.  At  a 
quarter  before  ten,  a.m.,  and  at  a quarter  past  three,  p.m.,  the  choral  service  is 
performed,  and  there  is  also  divine  service  every  week-day  morning  at  eight 
o’clock.  On  Sundays,  and  on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  during  Lent,  ser- 
mons are  preached  by  the  dean  and  canons  residentiary.  In  May  and  July  the 
anniversaries  of  the  “sons  of  the  clergy  ” and  “the  charity  schools  ” generally 
take  place ; and  being  celebrated  with  much  care  and  splendour,  present  the 
cathedral  under  additionally  attractive  and  gratifying  aspects.  The  first 
view'  of  the  interior  is  very  impressive.  Eight  immense  piers,  each  of  them 
forty  feet  at  the  base,  support  the  great  dome  of  the  central  area,  exhibiting 
a spacious  concave  embellished  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and  lately  restored,  after 
some  years’  careful  labour.  Through  some  fine  open  screenw'ork  may  be  obtained 
a view  of  the  place  where  the  usual  services  are  performed,  and  which  is  highly 
decorated  with  dark  oaken  carved  work.  Around  are  the  monuments  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  who  have  left  to  this  country  the  legacy  of  names  with  which 
w orth,  honour,  learning,  and  patriotism  have  been  associated.  We  should  pro- 
bably save  some  misapprehension  if  we  first  inform  the  reader  that  but  few  per- 
sons are  buried  here  w hose  monuments  have  been  erected  in  the  cathedral ; and 
to  show  how  recent  is  their  introduction,  the  first  statue  erected  in  St.  Paul’s 
wras  that  of  the  burly  lexicographer  Dr.  Johnson.  There  are  forty-four  monu- 
ments altogether,  the  finest  as  a work  of  art  being  generally  admitted  to  be  that 
by  Westmacott,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie.  The  monuments  to 
Nelson  and  Howe,  by  Flaxman,  and  those  to  various  generals  by  Chantrey,  are 
also  finely  wrought.  From  these  the  eye  will  naturally  be  raised  to  an  inscrip- 
tion more  emphatic  than  any  of  the  rest,  which  is  seen  on  a plain  marble  slab 
over  the  entrance  to  the  choir.  The  Latin  by  frequent  quotation  has  become 
almost  as  familiar  as  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  "we  give  the  translation  in  pre- 
ference : — “ Beneath  lies  the  body  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  builder  of  this 
church  and  city,  who  lived  upwards  of  ninety  years,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the 
public  good.  Reader,  seekest  thou  his  monument?  Look  around ! ” Above  is 
the  organ  built  by  Schmidt  in  1694.  It  has  2,132  pipes,  and  cost  £2,000.  On 
each  side  of  the  choir  is  a range  of  fifteen  stalls,  with  the  episcopal  throue  near 
the  altar,  occupied  only  on  state  occasions.  The  stall  for  the  bishop  may  be 
recognised  by  the  pelican  and  the  mitre,  and  the  Lord  Mayor’s  stall  opposite  by| 
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the  city  sword  and  mace.  A door  in  the  south  aisle  leads  to  the  outer  galleries. 
Here  a person  supplies  tickets  at  a charge  of  sixpence  each.  There  are 
280  steps  to  the  whispering  gallery  round  the  bottom  of  the  dome ; 254  more  to 
the  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  dome  ; and  82  from  that  gallery  into  the  ball.  The 
total  number  is  thus  616.  When  half  way  to  the  whispering  gallery,  the  visitor 
will  see  on  the  right,  the  door  leading  to  the  library,  which  is  attained  by  pass- 
ing through  a long  gallery.  It  is  a handsome  room,  about  fifty  feet  by  forty, 
having  shelves  crammed  with  about  7,000  goodly  volumes,  among  which  are 
some  Latin  manuscripts  beautifully  written  by  the  monks  800  years  ago,  and  an 
illuminated  English  manuscript,  600  years  old,  containing  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a convent.  The  portrait  of  Bishop  Compton  is  seen  over  the  fireplace. 
The  most  curious  object  is,  however,  the  oaken  floor,  curiously  inlaid  with  2,376 
small  square  pieces  without  a nail  or  peg  to  secure  their  adhesion.  Here  will 
be  observed  the  geometrical  staircase,  originally  intended  as  a private  way  to 
the  library,  and  which  appears  to  be  suspended  without  visible  support.  In  the 
model-room  is  preserved  Wren’s  original  model  of  the  cathedral.  Admirably 
designed  as  it  was,  this  model  was  rejected  on  the  absurd  ground  that  it 
differed  too  much  from  the  preconceived  notion  of  cathedrals,  and,  to  the  great 
chagrin  of  the  architect,  he  was  compelled  to  complete  his  plan  in  the  form  we 
now  see  it.  Near  the  library  door  are  the  stairs  leading  to  the  great  bell,  and  in 
the  turret  at  the  top  the  great  bell  itself  is  seen  suspended  nearly  forty  feet  from 
the  floor.  It  is  ten  feet  in  diameter,  ten  inches  thick,  and  weighs  11,470  pounds. 
The  hammer  of  the  clock  strikes  the  hours  on  this  bell,  the  deep  sonorous  tones 
of  which  may  be  heard  at  a great  distance.  This  mighty  tocsin  is  only  tolled  on 
the  demise  of  any  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Bishop  of  London,  or  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  It  is  advisable  to  visit  this  part  of 
the  cathedral  between  twelve  and  one,  at  which  time  any  further  explanations 
required  can  be  given  by  the  man  in  attendance,  who  superintends  the  gigantic 
machinery  of  the  clock.  There  are  two  dial  plates,  each  of  them  fifty-seven  feet 
in  circumference;  the  minute  hands  are  nine  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
weigh  seventy-five  pounds ; and  the  figures  are  two  feet  two  and  a half  inches 
long.  The  fineness  of  the  workmanship,  and  the  unfaltering  accuracy  of  its 
stupendous  movements,  combine  to  render  this  clock  one  of  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties in  the  world.  The  visitor  is  next  introduced  to  the  whispering  gallery,  140 
yards  in  circumference,  situated  just  below  the  dome.  A stone  seat  extends 
round  the  gallery  in  front  of  the  wall.  On  the  side  directly  opposite  the  door 
by  which  visitors  enter,  several  yards  of  the  seat  are  covered  with  matting,  on 
which  the  visitor  being  seated,  the  man  who  shows  the  gallery  whispers  with  his 
mouth  near  to  the  wall,  when,  though  uttered  140  feet  distant,  the  voice  is  heard 
in  a louder  tone,  and  as  if  close  to  the  listener’s  ear.  The  effect  is  by  no  means 
so  perfect  if  the  visitor  sits  down  halfway  between  the  door  and  matted  seat, 
and  is  still  less  so  if  he  stands  near  the  man  who  speaks,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door,  the  mere  shutting  of  which  produces  a sound  like  a peal  of  thunder 
rattling  and  rolling  among  the  mountains.  From  this  gallery  the  marble  pave- 
ment of  the  church  looks  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  paintings  by  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  are  here  viewed  to  the  most  advan- 
tage. From  the  outer  gallery  the  immense  extent  of  the  metropolis  and  the 
circling  panorama  of  the  environs  form  a prospect  of  peculiar  interest  and 
variety.  The  vast  lines  of  buildings  spreading  out  in  every  direction,  the  busy 
aspect  of  the  diminished  streets  immediately  below,  the  mapped-out  city,  looking 
like  a fairy  toy  in  which  the  world  is  shown  in  mocking  miniature,  and  the  sinu- 
ous path  of  the  Thames,  crossed  by  its  numerous  bridges,  and  winding  between 
banks  on  which  the  noblest  of  British  worthies  have  lived,  flourished,  and  died, 
make  this  a scene  which  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  mind.  After  leaving  the 
gallery,  the  payment  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  will  procure  admission  to  the 
ball  and  cross.  The  ball  is  capable  of  holding  twelve  persons,  and  is  thirty  feet 
below  the  summit  of  the  cross.  It  was  from  this  spot  that  the  ordnance  survey 
of  1849  was  made,  a scaffolding  being  thrown  around  the  cross  for  the  purpose. 
Returning  to  the  basement  of  the  cathedral,  those  who  feel  disposed  may  obtain 
access  to  the  crypt,  or  vaults  beneath,  for  which  a charge  of  one  shilling  is  made. 
These  dreary  silent  mansions  of  the  dead  are  lighted  at  intervals  by  grated 
windows,  which  afford  partial  gleams  of  light,  with  broad  intervals  of  shade 
between.  The  vaults  are  divided  into  three  avenues  by  immense  arches  and 
pillars,  some  of  them  forty  feet  square.  The  middle  one,  under  the  dome,  is 
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perfectly  dark,  and  a portion  of  the  north  aisle  at  the  east  end  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Faith,  where  are  preserved  the  few  monumental  statues  that  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  fire.  Shrouded  by  a flat  stone  sunk  into  the  pavement,  lies  the 
body  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  here,  also,  repose  the  remains  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Nelson,  and  Collingwood,  in  close  proximity,  and  the  eminent 
painters  Reynolds,  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli,  West,  Turner,  and  others  who  have 
earned  the  tribute  of  those  funeral  honours  that  a grateful  country  could  bestow. 

The  open  area  in  which  the  cathedral  stands  is  called  St.  Paul’s-churchyard,  and 
the  names  of  the  streets  and  lanes  branching  therefrom  give  token  of  their  for- 
mer connection  with  the  religious  structure  and  its  clerical  attendants.  On  the 
south  side  an  open  arched  passage  leads  to  Doctors’-commons,  and  the  offices 
attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  on  the  northern  side  the  courts  com- 
municate with  Paternoster-row,  the  great  literary  market,  where  booksellers 
• and  publishers  have  established  themselves  from  a very  early  period,  and  in  tall 
and  sombre  houses  that  little  indicate  the  constant  busy  traffic  going  on  within. 

Upwards  of  20,000  new  volumes  are  hence  distributed  annually  over  all  parts  of 
the  world.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral  is  St.  Paul’s-school,  founded  by 
Dean  Colet  in  1510,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  153  boys,  several  of  whom 
are  transferred  afterwards  to  the  universities.  The  Mercers’  Company  have  the 
management  of  the  school.  The  rules  are  very  minute,  and  were  drawn  up  by 
the  founder. 

The  Post  Office , in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  reached  by  turning  to  the  left  from 
the  cathedral,  next  demands  our  notice  and  admiration,  not  only  as  a fine  speci- 
men of  architecture,  but  also  for  the  important  object  that  it  serves  in  receiving 
and  distributing  the  epistolary  intercourse  of  the  world.  It  was  built  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  was  first  opened  for  public  business 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  1829.  The  whole  edifice  is  of  stone,  and  measures 
390  feet  in  length.  Beneath  the  central  portico  is  the  entrance  to  the  great  hall, 
which  is  80  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  52  feet  high,  and  is  supported  by  six 
Ionic  columns  of  Portland  stone.  On  the  north  side  are  the  newspaper,  inland, 
and  foreign  offices,  and  on  the  opposite  is  the  London  post  department.  Against 
the  walls  on  the  western  side  will  be  found  boards  giving  a list  of  persons  whose 
addresses  cannot  be  ascertained,  from  either  erroneous  or  imperfect  superscrip- 
tions. Beneath  the  hall  is  a tunnel  uniting  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
building,  and  furnished  with  some  ingenious  machinery  to  facilitate  the  convey- 
ance of  letters  from  one  department  to  another.  Machinery  is  also  employed 
for  supplying  vrater  and  fuel  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  building,  as  well  as  for 
various  other  purposes.  Immediately  under  the  portico  are  two  immense  gaso- 
meters, that  feed  the  thousand  gas  burners  required  bv  the  establishment.  In 
Foster-lane,  at  the  back  of  the  Post-office,  is  Goldsmiths’-hall,  a spacious  struc-j^oldsmith's 
ture  in  the  Italian  style,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  hall  which  it  has  replaced.11*1 
The  principal  front,  which  is  almost  screened  from  observation  by  the  surround-; 
ing  buildings,  consists  of  six  handsome  Corinthian  columns  surmounted  by  a! 
Corinthian  entablature  of  great  beauty.  Here  are  assayed  and  examined  the 
gold  and  silver  articles  manufactured  in  London,  which  have  then  the  “ hall 
mark  ” impressed  upon  them  as  a guarantee  of  their  being  genuine.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  building  can  only  be  view  ed  by  an  order  obtained  from  a member  of 
the  court.  Cheapside  originally  received  its  name  from  Chepe,  a market.  The  Cheapside. 
obelisk  at  the  crossing,  now  distinguished  by  a fine  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cross  and  conduit.  On  the  south  side,  easily 
distinguished  by  its  projecting  clock,  is  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bowr, 
erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1673,  and  considered  one  of  his  great  master- 
pieces. The  steeple,  which  is  of  Portland  stone,  is  much  admired.  Some  fewf 
years  since  the  church  underwent  considerable  alterations,  the  towrer  and  spire 
were  rebuilt  after  the  original  design,  and  when  the  dragon  which  forms  the  vane 
wras  elevated  to  its  accustomed  lofty  station,  one  of  the  workmen  bestrode  its 
back,  to  the  astonishment  of  an  admiring  multitude.  In  this  church  the  Boyle 
lectures  are  annually  delivered,  and  the  Bishops  of  London  consecrated.  Here, 
too,  are  the  “ Bow  bells  ” that  recalled  Whittington  ; and  those  born  within  the! 
sound  are  still  avouched  to  have  just  claim  to  the  epithet  of  “ Cockney.”  The' 

City  of  London  School  lies  at  the  back  of  the  houses  facing  Bow  church,  and 
first  opened  in  1837.  John  Carpenter,  its  original  founder,  wras  town  clerk  of 
London  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  VI.  The  present  clear  annual  value  of 
the  estates  he  left  for  this  purpose  is  not  less  than  £900.  It  is  a fine  building  of 
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the  Elizabethan  style,  and  comprises  nine  class-rooms  and  a library,  rooms  for 
the  masters,  a theatre  for  lectures,  and  other  apartments.  Besides  the  four 
boys  who  are  on  the  foundation,  and  who  are  maintained,  educated,  and  endowed 
with  £100  each  towards  their  advancement  in  life,  the  sons  of  freemen  are 
admitted  under  certain  regulations.  Four  scholarships  have  been  founded  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  founder,  and  the  education  imparted  is  of  an 
acknowledged  high  character. 

The  Guildhall  is  seen  at  the  end  of  King-street,  which  runs  northward  from 
Cheapside.  This  is  the  civic  palace  where  the  principal  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  conducted,  and  the  magnificent  banquets  given  that  have  made  the  city 
feasts  famous  in  history.  The  building  was  erected  at  dilferent  periods,  an  irre- 
gularity which  it  betrays  in  its  architecture.  The  Gothic  front,  with  the  city 
arms  in  the  centre,  was  finished  in  1789,  but  it  has  since  been  frequently  repaired. 
The  hall,  which  is  accessible  w ithout  charge,  contains  some  fine  monuments,  and 
at  the  western  end,  raised  on  pedestals,  are  the  two  colossal  figures  of  Gog  and 
Magog,  said  to  represent  an  ancient  Briton  and  Saxon.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
rooms  in  London,  and  can  accommodate  about  3,500  at  dinner.  It  is  153  feet 
long,  48  feet  broad,  and  55  feet  high.  On  the  windows  at  each  end,  beautifully 
represented  in  stained  glass,  are  the  royal  arms,  the  insignia  of  the  Bath,  St. 
Patrick,  the  Garter,  and  the  city  arms.  The  other  apartments  are  decorated 
with  various  paintings  and  monuments  of  historical  interest,  to  view  which  a 
small  fee  to  the  official  in  waiting  will  generally  be  all  the  introduction  required. 
In  the  east  wing  are  the  city  courts  of  law,  and  opposite  is  the  Guildhall  police 
office,  where  an  alderman  attends  daily  to  hear  and  decide  cases.  The  church  of 
St.  Lawrence,  close  by,  w^as  built  from  the  designs  of  Wren  in  1671.  Here  lies 
Bishop  Wilkins,  who  endeavoured  to  explain  the  art  of  attaching  wfings  to  the 
shoulders  of  mankind  ; and  the  register  records  the  marriage  of  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson  with  Elizabeth  French,  niece  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
1663,  and  his  death  and  burial  here  in  1694. 

In  Cheapside  is  Saddlers’-hall,  rebuilt  1823,  and  a little  farther  on  towards  the 
Poultry  is  Mercers’-hall,  distinguished  by  a richly  sculptured  front,  adorned 
with  emblematic  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  containing  some  curious 
relics  of  Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Not  fewer  than  sixty-two 
mayors  were  of  this  company  from  1214  to  1762.  The  narrow  street  called  the 
Old  Jewry  took  its  name  from  the  great  synagogue  which  stood  there  till  the 
persecuted  race  were  expelled  the  kingdom  in  1291.  The  Grocers ’-hall  stands 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  original  Jewish  temple.  Diverging  southwards  from 
Cheapside,  at  this  point,  is  Bucklersbury,  that  took  its  name  from  one  Buckle, 
who  had  there  a manor-house.  In  Stow’s  time  it  wras  the  chief  residence  of 
grocers  and  apothecaries,  but  it  is  now  chiefly  occupied  by  the  proprietors  of 
dining-rooms. 

The  Mansion  House , the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  during  his  year  of 
civic  sovereignty,  is  a building  of  Portland  stone,  with  a Corinthian  portico  of 
six  columns  in  front,  resting  on  a low  basement.  This  edifice,  which  has  some 
emblematic  sculpture  on  the  pediment,  stands  on  the  site  of  what  was  anciently 
called  Stocks-market,  the  great  market  of  the  city  during  many  centuries.  A 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  door  beneath  the  portico,  which  is  the  grand  entrance, 
and  to  the  left  is  the  office  where  the  police  charges  are  taken  and  adjudicated. 
Besides  an  extensive  suite  of  domestic  apartments,  it  contains  a number  of 
state-rooms  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  company,  and  these,  when  lit 
up,  present  a magnificent  appearance.  The  principal  is  the  Egyptian-hall,  a 
lofty  room  of  considerable  splendour.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  an  allowance  of 
£8,000  for  his  year  of  mayoralty,  but  this  income  is  often  considerably  exceeded 
by  the  expenditure.  The  use  of  a state  coach  and  a superb  collection  of  plate,  is 
also  a privilege  which  is  extended  to  the  period  of  his  official  occupation  of  the 
Mansion-house.  Adjacent  to  the  Mansion-house  is  seen  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  acknowledged  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  for  the  beauty  of  proportion  his  architectural  skill  has  imparted  to  the 
interior.  It  wras  erected  in  1675.  The  altar-piece,  by  West,  represents  the  inter- 
ment of  St.  Stephen,  and  was  placed  there  in  1776.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  j 
supported  by  Corinthian  columns  so  disposed  as  to  produce  a grander  effect  than 
the  dimensions  of  the  church  seemed  to  promise. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  seen  nearly  opposite,  bounded  by  Princes-street  on 
the  west,  Lothbury  on  the  north,  and  the  new  Royal  Exchange  on  the  south.  It 
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is  screened  by  a long  stone  wall,  handsomely  ornamented,  but  the  windows 
being  blank  the  principal  front  presents  by  no  means  a lively  appearance.  The 
structure  was  first  commenced  by  Mr.  George  Sampson,  in  1733,  afterwards 
embellished  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  and  finally  brought  to  its  present  unity  of 
design  by  the  late  Sir  John  Soane.  It  occupies  an  irregular  area  of  eight  acres, 
and  as  there  are  no  windows  in  the  exterior,  the  light  is  admitted  to  the  various 
departments  by  nine  open  courts.  The  chief  entrance  is  in  Threadneedle-street, 
and  leads  direct  to  the  Rotunda,  a spacious  circular  chamber  with  a lofty  dome, 
fifty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  crowned  by  a lantern,  the  divisions  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  architectural  figures  called  caryatides.  This  dome  is,  of  its  class, 
one  of  the  most  striking  works  of  art  in  the  metropolis.  Herein  are  paid  half- 
yearly  the  dividends  or  annual  interest  of  the  national  debt.  There  is  an  inge- 
niously constructed  clock  in  a building  over  the  drawing-office,  which  indicates 
the  time  on  sixteen  different  dials,  striking  the  quarters  as  well  as  the  hours. 
The  other  and  more  private  portions  of  the  bank  can  only  be  seen  by  an  order 
from  one  of  the  directors,  and  chiefly  consist  of  the  bullion-office,  in  a vaulted 
chamber  beneath,  an  armoury,  library,  treasury,  and  the  apartments  in  which 
the  notes  of  the  bank  are  manufactured.  There  are  above  800  clerks  employed, 
and  the  salaries  and  pensions  amount  to  about  £220,000  annually.  Except  on 
holidays,  the  bank  is  open  every  day  from  nine  till  five,  and  during  these  hours 
it  is  accessible  to  strangers.  This  great  national  establishment  was  first  incor- 
porated in  1694.  It  is  governed  by  a court  of  twenty-four  directors,  eight  of 
whom  go  out  of  office  every  year,  when  eight  others  are  elected. 

The  New  Royal  Exchange,  from  the  splendour  of  the  architecture  and  its  adap- 
tation to  the  purpose  designed,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  observer. 
In  the  open  space  opposite  the  western  front  is  a fine  equestrian  statue  in  bronze 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  was  cast  by  Chantrey  from  the  metal  of  guns 
taken  in  the  various  victories  gained  by  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  and  cost  £9,000 
exclusive  of  the  material,  valued  at  £1,500  more.  The  former  building,  which 
occupied  its  site,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  January,  1838. 
On  the  17th  of  January,  1842,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert, 
and  on  the  28th  of  October,  1844,  the  Exchange  was  opened  with  great  ceremony 
by  her  Majesty  in  person.  The  extreme  length  of  the  building,  which  stands 
east  and  west,  is  309  feet;  the  inner  quadrangle  is  170  feet  by  112  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  tower  to  the  top  of  the  vane  177  feet.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remind  the  intelligent  reader  that  in  1564  the  first  building  on  this  spot  owed  its 
origin  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  the  gilt  grasshopper,  the  crest  of  the  Gresham 
family,  is  still  observed  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  In  the  centre  of  the  open 
space  is  a statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  it  is  hardly  worthy  the  place  in  which  it 
has  been  deposited.  Several  shops  of  showy  exterior,  and  some  public  offices 
connected  with  the  assurance  companies,  are  arranged  round  the  building.  A 
conspicuous  part  of  the  building  is  assigned  to  Lloyd’s,  a familiar  abbreviation 
of  the  important  society  of  underwriters  meeting  at  Lloyd’s  Subscription  Coffee- 
house. There  are  two  suites  of  rooms,  one  open  to  the  public  and  the  other 
specially  reserved  for  subscribers.  Signal  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  mari- 
time world  by  the  establishment  of  insurances  at  Lloyd’s.  The  society  has 
agents  in  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  world,  and  through  their  means  the  com- 
mercial and  shipping  intelligence  is  published  daily,  and  received  with  a confi- 
dence which  for  more  than  a century  nothing  has  occurred  to  destroy.  Commu- 
nications respecting  the  arrival  and  departure  of  ships,  of  the  existence  and  fate 
of  vessels  in  every  part  of  the  globe ; reports  from  consuls  and  commissioners 
resident  abroad ; newspapers  and  gazettes  from  every  country,  and  other  publi- 
cations connected  with  the  shipping  interest — are  here  arranged  in  such  perfect 
and  convenient  order,  that  the  actual  machinery  by  which  the  movements  of  the 
commercial  world  are  regulated,  seems  to  be  placed  within  the  hands  of  the 
directors  of  Lloyd’s. 

The  /Stock  Exchange  is  situated  opposite  the  east  end  of  the  bank,  and  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  a narrow  passage  called  Capel-court.  It  is  a kind  of  com- 
mercial sanctum  sanctorum,  open  only  to  its  members,  who  are  elected  by  ballot, 
and  who  are  compelled  to  find  sureties  for  honourable  conduct  in  the  discharge 
of  their  monetary  obligations.  Should  they  be  unable  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments, or  be  proved  guilty  of  any  nefarious  transaction,  they  are  publicly  posted 
as  defaulters  and  excluded,  and  then,  in  the  peculiar  language  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  they  are  denominated  “ lame  ducks.”  The  Stock  Exchange  is  governed 
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by  a committee  of  twenty-four  members,  who  are  also  elected  annually  by  ballot ; 
but  the  business  of  stock-jobbing  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  members,  there 
being  hosts  of  persous  called  “ outsiders,”  who,  being  inadmissible  to  the  Ex- 
change, assemble  in  Barlholomew-lane,  immediately  in  front  of  it,  and  though  in 
many  instances  of  very  questionable  means,  they  talk  as  coolly  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  pounds  as  though  the  whole  wealth  of  the  neighbouring  edifice, 
the  Bank  of  England,  was  at  their  command. 

Advancing  to  Leadenhall-street,  the  fine  massive  building  of  the  East  India- 
house  appears  upon  our  right.  This  stately-looking  edifice,  with  its  projecting 
portico,  supported  by  six  lofty  Ionic  columns,  was  originally  built  in  1726,  and 
enlarged  in  1799.  The  front,  composed  of  stone,  is  200  feet  in  length.  On  the 
apex  of  the  pediment  is  a statue  of  Britannia,  at  the  east  corner  a figure  of  Asia 
seated  on  a dromedary,  and  at  the  west  another  of  Europe  on  a horse.  Here 
there  is  a grand  court-room  for  the  directors  of  the  company,  large  sale-rooms 
for  the  disposal  of  tea  and  other  goods,  and  offices  of  various  kinds,  as  in  this 
building  all  the  general  and  official  business  of  the  company  is  transacted.  The 
grand  court-room  contains  a fine  bas-relief  in  white  marble,  representing  Britan- 
nia, attended  bv  Father  Thames,  while  three  female  figures,  emblematical  of 
India,  Asia,  and  Africa,  present  their  various  productions.  Other  principal 
rooms  are  adorned  with  portraits  and  statues  of  various  persons  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  company’s  service,  and  with  paintings  chiefly  of 
Indian  scener}^.  The  library  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  Oriental  manu- 
scripts, Chinese  printed  books,  drawings  and  copies  of  almost  every  work  rela- 
tive to  Asia  that  has  been  published,  and  a fine  copy  of  the  Koran  formerly 
belonging  to  Tippoo  Saib.  The  museum  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  by 
directors’  tickets,  and  on  Saturdays  without  any  restriction.  The  hours  of 
admission  are  from  eleven  till  three.  Leadenliall-market,  the  city  market  for 
meat,  poultry,  leather,  hides,  &c.,  lies  to  the  right  of  the  great  thoroughfare  from 
which  it  takes  its  name. 

Doctors  Commons , a nest  of  brick  buildings,  entered  by  the  archway  on  the 
right  of  St.  Paul’s-churchyard,  derived  its  name  from  the  civilians  commoning 
together  as  in  other  colleges.  Here  ai*e  the  offices  where  wills  are  registered  and 
deposited,  and  marriage  licenses  granted.  The  maritime  and  ecclesiastical  courts 
held  here  consist  chiefly  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Arches,  the  Prerogative,  and  the 
Consistory  courts,  in  all  of  which  the  business  is  principally  carried  on  in  writing 
by  the  doctors  and  proctors.  At  the  Prerogative  office  searches  for  wills  are 
made,  chargeable  at  one  shilling  each,  and  copies,  which  are  always  stamped,  are 
to  be  had  on  application.  They  are  registered  from  the  year  1383.  The  Col- 
lege of  Arms,  or  Heralds’.  College,  is  on  Bennet’s-hill,  on  the  east  side  of  Doc- 
tors’ Commons.  The  corporation,  founded  in  1484,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal;  the  present  building,  a plain 
structure  with  Ionic  pilasters,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Their 
office  is  to  keep  records  of  the  genealogical  descent  of  all  noble  families  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  search  for  coats  of  arms,  &c.  Strangers  may  view  the  court  on 
application.  The  fees  are  generally  moderate.  Knight-rider-street  was  so  called 
from  the  gallant  train  of  knights  who  used  to  pass  this  wray  from  the  Tower 
Royal  to  the  gay  tournaments  at  Smithfield.  Passing  down  Watling-street, 
which  was  the  ancient  Roman  road,  we  come  to  Queen-street,  which  gives  a 
direct  communication  between  Cheapside  and  Southwark-bridge.  This  bridge 
was  first  opened  at  midnight  in  April,  1819,  having  occupied  five  years  in  con- 
struction, at  an  expense  of  £800,000.  Its  centre  arch  has  a span  of  240  feet,  and 
the  two  side  ones  measure  210.  If  we  except  the  abutments  and  piers,  the  whole 
of  the  bridge  is  of  cast  iron,  and  the  height  of  the  centre  arch  above  low  water 
mark  is  55  feet,  whilst  the  weight  of  the  cast  iron  used  for  the  bridge  is  com- 
puted at  about  5,780  tons.  There  is  a toll  of  one  penny  to  foot  passengers. 
Queenhithe,  to  the  right  of  the  bridge,  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  generally 
used  landing-places  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  term  hithe  (signifying  a 
wharf  or  landing-place)  takes  back  its  history  to  Saxon  times,  and  shows  its 
early  origin.  It  was  first  called  Queen’s  hithe  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  out  of 
compliment  to  his  consort.  Opposite  is  the  church  of  St.  Michael’s,  built  in 
1677  by  Wren. 

Vintners’  Hall , distinguished  by  the  figure  of  Bacchus  striding  his  tun,  is  close 
by  in  Upper  Thames-street.  In  the  great  hall  is  a good  picture  of  St.  Martin 
dividing  his  cloak  with  a supposed  beggar,  but  why  the  saint  wras  selected  as  a 
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patron  of  the  company  is  unknown,  except  that  the  good  wine  he  imbibed  might 
have  produced  good  thoughts,  and  thus  caused  good  works  to  become  the  natural 
consequence.  The  vintners  were  first  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
when  the  best  red  wine  was  sold  at  fourpence  a gallon  ! Thames-street  is  about 
a mile  in  length,  and  extends  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Tower,  along  the  river  bank. 
That  part  of  the  street  below  London-bridge  is  called  Lower  Thames-street,  and 
that  part  of  it  above  the  bridge  Upper  Thames-street.  In  the  middle  of  the 
j eighteenth  century  it  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  cheesemongers’  shops  in 
it.  In  the  part  of  the  vintry  known  as  Garlick-hithe  will  be  seen  St.  James’s 
church,  built  in  1676,  and  admitted  to  be  the  worst  specimen  of  Wren’s  architec- 
tural abilities  in  London.  Over  the  clock  is  a figure  of  the  saint.  The  place 
derives  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  garlic  that  used  to  be  sold  near  the  church. 
! On  College-hill,  the  next  turning  past  Queen-street,  stands  St.  Michael’s,  Pater- 
! noster  Royal,  which  was  made  a collegiate  church  {hence  the  name)  by  the  exe- 
I cutors  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  the  renowned  Lord  Mayor.  The  almshouses 
j he  founded  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  but  they  were  removed  a few 
| years  ago  to  Highgate.  'Phis  church  was  also  one  of  those  rebuilt  by  Wren  after 
I the  great  fire.  Tlie  altar-piece  was  presented  to  the  church  by  the  directors  of 
the  British  Institution  in  1820,  and  represents  Mary  Magdalen  anointing  the 
feet  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  curious  that  Whittington,  who  was  thrice  Mayor, 
was  in  this  church  thrice  buried — first  by  his  executors,  who  erected  a handsome 
monument  to  his  memory  ; then  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  it  was  taken 
up  by  one  Mountain,  the  incumbent,  who  supposed  that  great  wealth  had  been 
buried  with  him  ; and  finally  by  the  parishioners,  in  the  next  reign,  who  w-ere 
compelled  to  take  up  the  body  to  re-encase  it  in  lead,  of  which  it  had  been 
| despoiled  on  the  former  occasion.  In  this  neighbourhood  was  the  Tower  Royal, 
i a large  building  of  considerable  strength,  wherein  at  one  time  the  kings  of 
j England  resided,  and  which,  with  many  another  palatial  structure,  graced  the 
| banks  of  the  river  in  days  gone  by.  Returning  to  Cannon-street,  by  way  of  Dow- 
| gate-hill,  w'e  shall  emerge  nearly  opposite  St.  S within ’s,  another  of  Wren’s 
I churches,  but  more  remarkable  for  having  preserved  on  its  outer  wrall  all  that 
remains  of  the  famed  “ London-stone,”  concerning  the  original  purpose  of  which 
there  has  been  so  much  speculation.  There  is  evidence  of  a thousand  years 
having  passed  away  since  it  was  first  set  up,  but  we  must  still  say  w'ith  Stow', 
“ the  cause  why  this  stone  was  there  set,  the  very  time  when,  or  memory  thereof, 
is  there  none.”  Whether  it  was  an  ancient  British  relic,  whether  it  marked  the 
spot  where  proclamations  were  published,  or  whether  it  was  a Roman  milliarium 
w hence  distances  were  measured,  is  still  uncertain,  and  probably  will  remain  so. 
At  the  time  when  Stow'  wrote  it  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Cannon-street.  In 
December,  1742,  it  was  removed  to  the  curb-stones  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street,  and  in  1798  it  was  enclosed  within  a modern  case  of  an  altar  form,  and 
placed  in  its  present  position,  the  better  to  preserve  it.  In  the  adjacent  thorough- 
fare of  Suffolk-lane,  and  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the  celebrated  seminary  of 
Merchant  Tailors’-school,  founded  by  that  company  in  1561.  The  present  build- 
i ing,  which  is  a plain  massive  structure,  Was  rebuilt  immediately  after  the  great 
! fire,  and  comprises  a spacious  school-room,  a house  for  the  head  master,  a 
! library,  and  a chapel.  About  250  scholars  are  here  educated,  many  of  whom 
are  sent  to  St.  John’s  college,  Oxford.  We  now  approach  King  William-street, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  which  is  the  statue  by  Nixon  of  William  IV.,  placed 
there  in  1844.  It  is  of  granite,  and  stands,  with  the  pedestal,  40  feet  in  height. 
The  monument  rises  from  an  open  area  on  Fish-street-hill.  It  is  almost  super- 
i fluous  to  tell  the  reader  it  was  erected  in  1677,  in  commemoration  of  the  great 
fire  of  London,  w'hich  began  at  the  distance  of  202  feet  eastward  from  the  spot, 

1 and  its  height  has  on  that  account  been  made  202  feet.  It  is  a fluted  Doric 
column,  built  of  Portland  stone,  designed  by  Wren,  and  executed  under  his 
superintendence,  at  a cost  of  £15,000.  The  pediment  is  40  feet  high  and  21  feet 
square,  and  the  column  is  surmounted  by  a blazing  urn  of  gilt  brass  42  feet  in 
height.  The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  pedestal  have  each  a Latin  inscription, 
one  descriptive  of  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  other  of  its  restoration. 
Within  is  a spiral  staircase  of  black  marble,  having  345  steps  by  which  the  visitor 
may  ascend  to  the  summit,  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  and  obtain  an  extensive 
view  of  the  mighty  city,  w'ith  its  suburbs  stretching  miles  away  beyond.  It  is 
open  every  day  from  nine  till  dusk,  except  Sundays,  at  a charge  of  sixpence  each 
person.  In  Great  Eastcheap,  on  the  site  now'  occupied  by  the  statue  of  William 
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IV.,  stood  the  Boar’s  Head-tavern,  the  scene  of  Falstaff’s  memorable  vagaries  as 
recorded  by  Shakspeare.  The  original  tavern  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire, 
rebuilt  immediately  afterwards,  and  finally  demolished  to  allow  of  the  new  Lon- 
don-bridge  approaches  in  1831.  The  church  seen  nearer  the  bridge  is  St.  Magnus, 
erected  by  Wren,  between  1676  and  1705.  The  cupola  and  lantern  have  been 
much  admired.  Miles  Coverdale,  who  lies  here  buried,  was  the  rector,  and 
under  his  direction,  in  1535,  was  published  the  first  complete  English  version  of 
the  Bible. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  bridge  is  Fishmonger’s-hall,  a handsome  structure 
of  Portland  stone,  erected  in  1833.  On  the  right  of  the  grand  staircase  leading 
to  the  interior  is  the  statue  of  Sir  William  Walworth,  whose  hand  grasps  the 
identical  dagger  with  which  he  slew  Wat  Tyler.  The  fishmongers  were  once 
the  most  powerful,  and,  perhaps,  the  wealthiest  of  the  city  companies.  The 
widening  of  the  approaches  to  London-bridge  considerably  improved  the  value 
of  the  ground  in  this  locality,  and  seven  guineas  per  foot  has  been  paid  for 
frontage  in  King  William-street.  At  the  eastern  foot  of  the  bridge  is  the 
Adelaide-hotel,  a spacious  establishment  in  high  repute.  So  great  is  the  traffic 
at  this  point,  that  on  a careful  inquiry,  in  April,  1850,  it  was  found  that  in  one 
day  there  passed  along  King  William-street,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
eight  in  the  evening,  11,022  vehicles,  being  at  an  average  of  971  an  hour,  or 
sixteen  a minute;  and  on  the  same  day  it  was  calculated  that  within  the  same 
space  of  time  there  passed  54,432  foot  passengers,  giving  an  average  of  nearly 
eighty  a minute. 

London-bridge,  with  its  approaches,  cost  about  two  millions,  and  was  seven 
years  building,  being  commenced  in  1824,  and  finally  opened  by  King  William 
IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide  on  the  1st  of  August,  1831.  It  has  five  elliptical 
arches,  and  presents  to  the  eye  not  only  a substantial  and  solid  specimen  of 
architecture,  but  a scene  of  bustle  and  traffic  unsurpassed  by  any  bridge  probably 
in  the  world.  It  connects  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  the  mercantile  world  is 
so  busily  occupied  and  so  densely  concentrated,  with  the  almost  equally  thickly 
populated  Borough.  A century  ago,  old  London-bridge  afforded  the  sole  passage 
from  one  bank  of  the  Thames  to  the  other,  and  it  formed  the  only  entrance  into 
town  from  the  south,  as  it  had  done  for  eight  centuries  before.  The  first 
bridge  was  a wooden  one,  built  between  the  years  993  and  1016.  The  first 
stone  bridge  was  constructed  in  the  reign  of  King  John  (1209),  and  an  old 
tradition  asserts  that  the  foundation  was  laid  upon  woolpacks — a report  mani- 
festly arising  from  a tax  on  wool  having  contributed  towards  its  expense.  It 
was  much  injured  by  a fire  in  the  Borough  that  broke  out  four  years  afterwards, 
[when  3,000  persons  perished.  It  had  a drawbridge  for  the  passage  of  ships  to 
Queenhithe,  and  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  crowded  with  houses, 
at  one  time  mostly  tenanted  by  booksellers,  and  at  another  by  pin  and  needle 
makers.  There  was  a chapel  on  the  bridge,  and  a tower  whereon  the  heads  of 
all  unfortunate  offenders  were  placed.  An  old  map  of  the  city,  in  1597,  represents 
a terrible  cluster.  The  wharfs  along  the  Middlesex  side  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  passengers  for  Greenwich,  Woolwich, 
and  Gravesend. 

Pursuing  our  course  eastward  along  Lower  Thames-street,  we  next  reach  the 
New  Coal  Exchange,  built  at  the  corner  of  St.  Mary-at-hill,  and  opened  in  No- 
vember, 1849.  It  includes  a circular  area  for  the  meeting  of  the  merchants,  60 
feet  in  diameter,  with  three  galleries  running  round  it,  and  the  area  is  covered 
by  a glazed  dome  74  feet  from  the  floor.  At  the  angle  of  the  two  fronts  is  a 
circular  tower  100  feet  high,  and  forming  a conspicuous  object  from  the  river. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  structure  was  £40,000. 

Billingsgate,  the  great  fish-market  of  London,  is  nearly  opposite.  It  was 
established  in  1699,  and  is  held  every  day  except  Sunday,  when  mackarel  is, 
however,  vended  by  permission  within  its  precincts.  In  November,  1849,  was 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  market,  which  includes  an  architectural 
frontage  of  172  feet  extending  from  the  Custom-house  quay  to  Nicholson’s 
wharf,  and  forms  a highly  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  structure. 

The  Custom-house  is  next,  presenting  an  extensive  and  rather  handsome  river 
frontage  484  feet  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth.  Besides  the  warehouses  and 
cellars,  there  are  nearly  180  distinct  apartments  in  which  the  various  officials 
transact  their  business.  The  interior  may  be  visited  daily  from  nine  till  three. 
On  the  first  floor  is  the  long  room,  which  is  190  feet  in  length,  66  feet  wide,  and 
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50  feet  high.  There  is  a good  promenade  before  the  building,  which  affords  a 
lively  view  of  the  constant  traffic  of  the  Thames.  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1817.  On  St.  Dunstan’s-hill  adjoining,  is  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
in  the  East,  noticeable  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  construction.  From  the  square 
tower  springs  a lantern  of  singular  form,  having  arches  that  support  the  spire  ; 
and  of  this  flying  steeple,  Wren,  the  architect,  was  extremely  proud. 

In  Mark-lane,  a thoroughfare  diverging  northward  into  Fenchurch-street,  is 
the  Corn  Exchange,  a large  plain  building  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  sales 
of  corn  take  place.  Monday  is  the  principal  market-day,  when  the  greatest 
bustle  prevails.  Close  by  is  the  London  terminus  of  the  Blackwall  railway. 

The  Tower  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city.  It  covers  a surface 
of  twelve  acres,  within  a strongly  fortified  wall,  surrounded  by  a moat  which, 
until  recently,  was  a ditch  partly  filled  with  filthy  water  and  mud,  but  which  is 
now  drained,  and  the  bed  agreeably  planted  with  shrubs.  The  Tower  was  the 
palace  and  castle  of  the  early  monarchs  of  England  of  the  Norman  race.  The 
earliest  portion  of  the  present  fortress  is  a lofty  square  white  building,  adorned 
with  turrets,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  and  conspicuously  surmounting 
every  other  object  within  the  walls.  This  is  called  the  White-tower,  and  was 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  But  some  antiquarians  have  made  researches 
that  present  much  reason  for  supposing  that  a fortress  of  some  kind  was  erected 
on  the  same  site  by  the  Romans.  There  is  no  place  in  England  so  pregnant 
with  interest  to  reflective  minds  as  the  Tow  er  of  London  ; for  within  its  pre- 
cincts human  greatness  has  experienced  some  of  the  most  trying  vicissitudes. 
The  pomp  of  royalty — the  wretchedness  of  solitude — and  the  horrors  of  murder, 
are  all  associated  w ith  the  eventful  history  of  this  venerable  pile.  The  entrance 
is  through  four  successive  gateways,  which  are  opened  at  five  in  the  morning- 
in  summer,  and  at  daylight  in  winter,  with  as  much  formality  and  precaution  as 
if  a besieging  army  lay  close  at  hand.  The  principal  buildings  are,  the  church, 
the  White-tower,  the  Governor’s  house,  the  Bloody-tower  (the  supposed  scene 
of  the  murder  of  the  infant  nephews  of  Richard  III.),  the  Bell-tower  (said  to 
have  been  the  prison  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  the  offices  of  Ordnance,  of  the 
keepers  of  the  Records,  the  Jewel-office,  the  Horse  Armoury,  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Armoury,  the  Waterloo  Barracks,  and  the  Tent-room.  The  last  prisoner  taken 
through  the  Traitor’s-gate  w as  Arthur  Thistlewood,  afterwards  hanged  for  the 
Cato-street  conspiracy.  The  Waterloo-barracks  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  grand  storehouse,  or  small  armoury,  destroyed  on  the  night  of  October  30lh, 
1841.  To  the  left  is  the  Tower  chapel,  or  church  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula.  In 
front  of  the  altar  are  buried  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard,  the  ill-fated 
wives  of  Henry  VIII.;  in  the  same  grave  with  his  turbulent  and  ambitious 
brother  Lord  Seymour,  and  side  by  side  with  his  powerful  rival  Dudley,  the 
proud  Duke  of  Northumberland,  w as  interred  the  protector  Somerset.  Here 
also  lie  the  remains  of  Thomas  Cronrwell,  the  rival  of  Wolsey  ; Devereux,  Earl 
of  Essex,  Elizabeth’s  favourite  ; Lady  Jane  Grey  ; her  husband,  Lord  Guildford 
Dudley  ; and  under  the  communion  table,  James,  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. Besides  all  these  and  other  bygone  celebrities,  whose  names  are  handed 
down  by  history,  and  occasionally  revived  in  the  pages  of  romance,  here  will  be 
found  many  of  those  devoted  adherents  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts.  In  one  grave  w ere  interred  the  Lords  Balmerino,  Kilmarnock,  and 
Simon  Lord  Lovat.  The  White-tower  presents  a large  square  irregular  outline, 
and  exhibits  architecture  as  ancient  as  any  now  remaining  among  us.  It 
consists  of  three  lofty  stories  under  which  are  spacious  vaults.  At  the  south- 
west corner  is  the  entrance  to  the  Horse  Armoury,  which  is  comprised  in  a 
single  but  spacious  apartment,  150  feet  by  33.  The  floor  is  lined  by  a series 
of  equestrian  figures,  twenty-five  in  number,  and  clothed  in  the  armour  of 
various  reigns,  ranging  from  that  of  Edwrard  I.  to  James  II.  In  the  Jewel-office 
are  preserved  all  the  crown  jewels  or  regalia,  including  the  new  imperial  crown, 
and  various  insignia  of  the  royalty  of  this  country  that  have  been  used  by 
English  monarchs  during  many  centuries.  The  greater  portion  of  this  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  jewels  are  used  at  coronations  and  other  state  ceremonies. 
Their  value  is  estimated  at  more  than  £3,000,000  sterling — the  Queen’s  crown 
alone  being  valued  at  £1,000,000.  The  different  parts  of  the  Tower  are  open  for 
inspection,  from  10  till  4 every  day.  Tickets  may  be  had  at  the  Armoury 
Ticket-office,  within  the  entrance ; charge — to  the  armouries,  6d.  each ; to  the 
Crown  jewels,  6d.  each.  On  the  north  side  of  Tower-hill  is  the  Trinity-house, 
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a handsome  structure  of  Portland  stone,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Trinity  Corpo- 
ration, founded  in  1512.  Here  are  examined  the  masters  of  ships;  and  besides 
appointing  pilots  to  the  Thames,  the  government  of  lighthouses,  harbour-dues, 
buoys,  &c.,  all  falls  under  their  cognisance.  To  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  is  the 
Mint,  a fine  stone  building  erected  from  the  designs  of  Smirke,  and  possessing 
vast  mechanical  aids  within  for  executing  the  coinage  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  is  all  issued  from  this  great  money  manufactory.  The  buildings  in  which 
the  coining  i3  carried  on,  are  a series  of  neat  workshops  situated  in  the  courts 
behind.  The  machinery  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  whole  is  a model  of 
ingenuity  and  exactness.  Strangers  can  only  be  admitted  by  the  special  intro- 
duction of  some  superior  officer  connected  with  the  establishment. 

St.  Katharine's  Dock  is  reached  by  passing  at  the  back  of  the  Tower,  and 
through  the  entrance  by  the  Mint.  These  docks,  which  include  a space  of 
twenty-five  acres,  ten  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  w ater,  were  opened  October 
25th,  1828,  the  cost  of  construction  having  been  £1,700,000.  In  the  warehouses, 
vaults,  sheds,  and  covered  w^ays,  there  is  accommodation  for  110,000  tons  of 
goods.  There  is  the  east  and  west  dock,  a basin,  and  a connecting  lock  canal, 
which  communicates  with  the  river,  and  is  so  capacious  that  vessels  of  700  tons 
burthen  may  enter  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  A portion  of  the  frontage  is  used  as 
a steampacket  wharf.  In  clearing  the  ground  to  obtain  the  requisite  space  1,250 
houses  were  bought  and  pulled  down,  including  the  ancient  hospital  of  St. 
Katharine,  to  which  it  owes  its  appellation,  and  a population  of  11,300  persons 
had  to  find  “ a local  habitation  ” in  another  locality.  The  capital  thus  employed 
was  £1,350,000;  but  it  has  proved  a highly  profitable  investment.  Upw  ards  of 
a thousand  merchant  vessels  can  be  here  congregated  at  one  time. 

The  London  Docks , to  which  the  entrance  at  the  opposite  end  of  St.  Katha- 
rine’s w ill  conduct  us,  wrere  commenced  in  1802  and  opened  1805.  The  docks 
comprise  an  area  of  ninety  acres,  and  cost  upwards  of  four  millions  of  money. 
The  outer  w alls  alone  cost  £65,000.  In  1845  some  new  tea-wrarehouses  w^ere 
erected,  capacious  enough  to  contain  120,000  chests.  The  tobacco  warehouses, 
rented  by  Government  at  £14,000  a year,  are  situated  close  to  a dock  of  above 
an  acre  in  extent,  called  the  tobacco-dock,  and  contain  accommodation  for  24,000 
hogsheads  of  the  Indian  weed,  each  hogshead  averaging  1,200  lbs.  Near  the 
north-east  corner  is  a door  inscribed  “ To  the  kiln.”  Here  the  damaged  tobacco 
is  burned,  the  long  chimney  which  carries  off  the  smoke  being  facetiously  deno- 
minated the  Queen’s  pipe.  The  vaults  beneath  are  appropriated  to  the  recep- 
tion of  wines,  and  present  in  their  long,  dark,  winding  passages,  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a subterranean  town.  The  vast  cellarage  is  arched  with  brick,  and 
extends  about  a mile  in  one  continuous  line,  w ith  diverging  branches  of  even 
greater  length.  There  is  stowage  for  nearly  70,000  pipes  of  wine  and  spirits. 

To  furnish  some  idea  of  the  quantity  usually  deposited  here,  we  may  mention 
that  in  June,  1856,  these  vaults  contained  14,783  pipes  of  port,  13,107  hogsheads 
of  sherry,  64  pipes  of  French  w ine,  796  pipes  of  Cape  wine,  7,607  cases  of  wine, 
containing  19,140  dozen,  10,113  hogsheads  of  brandy,  and  3,642  pipes  of  rum. 

A tasting  order  may  be  procured  from  a wine-merchant  who  has  pipes  in  bond, 
or  from  the  secretary  at  the  London-dock-house,  in  New  Bank-buildings.  Ladies  ! 
are  not  admitted  after  one,  p.  m. ; and  it  is  generally  considered  advisable  for 
the  uninitiated  to  preface  their  visit  with  a repast  of  a substantial  character,  the  j 
very  atmosphere  of  this  vinous  region  having  an  intoxicating  property.  The  | 
entrances  to  the  docks  from  the  Thames  are  three,  viz.,  Hermitage,  40  feet  wide;  ; 
Wapping,  40  feet  wide;  and  Shadwell,  45  feet  in  width. 

The  Thames  Tunnel , twro  miles  below  London-bridge,  connects  Wapping  wfith 
Rotherhithe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Cylindrical  shafts,  100  steps  each, 
give  the  means  of  descent  and  ascent,  and  each  foot  passenger  pays  a toll  of  one  | 
penny.  This  stupendous  work  is  1,300  feet  long,  and  was  completed  in  1843,  at 
a total  cost  of  £614,000,  having  been  commenced  in  1825,  and  executed,  after 
various  delays,  in  about  nine  years  of  active  labour.  It  is  a magnificent  monu- 
ment of  the  skilful  engineering  of  Sir  Isambart  Brunei,  the  original  projector,  j 
The  principal  apparatus  w as  the  shield,  a series  of  cells,  in  w'hich,  as  the  miners 
worked  at  one  end,  the  bricklayers  built  at  the  other,  the  top,  sides,  and  bottom  j 
of  the  tunnel.  With  all  the  perils  of  the  engineering,  but  seven  lives  were  lost 
in  the  work,  whereas  forty  men  were  killed  in  building  the  present  London-bridge. 
The  two  arched  passages  are  each  16  feet  4 inches  in  width,  with  a path  of  3 feet 
for  pedestrians,  and  the  whole  is  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas.  The  annual 
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amount  of  tolls  is  averaged  at  £5,000,  not  sufficient  to  more  than  defray  the 
expenditure  for  repairs.  As  an  exhibition,  the  tunnel  is  deservedly  one  of  the 
most  popular ; and  during  the  fancy  fair  that  was  held  here  under  the  Thames, 
in  the  week  before  Easter,  1850,  it  was  visited  by  no  less  than  59,251  persons  in 
five  days. 

The  West  India  Docks  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  from  Limehouse 
to  Black  wall,  and  cover  295  acres.  They  were  commenced  in  1800,  and  partially 
opened  in  1802.  Warehouses  of  enormous  extent  are  ranged  along  the  four 
quays.  There  are  two  docks  and  a canal ; the  northern,  for  unloading  vessels, 
having  accommodation  for  300  West  Indiamen ; and  the  southern,  for  loading 
outward-bound  ships,  receiving  200.  They  are  now  less  exclusive  than  formerly, 
and  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  be  found  together.  The  capital 
employed  in  construction  was  £1,380,000.  At  the  highest  tides  the  water  is 
24  feet  deep,  so  that  vessels  of  1,200  tons  burthen  can  enter.  The  whole  space  is 
enclosed  on  every  side;  all  the  buildings  are  fireproof,  and  the  premises  are  well 
guarded  by  watchmen,  so  that  the  system  of  pilfering  formerly  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  in  this  part  of  the  river  is  completely  abolished.  The  carts  or 
waggons  which  convey  goods  to  town  are  loaded  from  the  backs  of  the  ware- 
houses without  entering  the  dock  gates.  Some  admirable  contrivances  recently 
adopted  preserve  the  purity  of  the  great  body  of  water  in  the  docks,  and  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  mud ; so  that,  whilst  salubrity  is  studied  and  cleanliness 
promoted,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  freed  from  obstruction,  and  the  free  transit  of 
vessels  ensured  without  inconvenience. 

The  Victoria  DocJcs,  opened  in  1855,  are  formed  on  the  west  side  of  Plaistow- 
marshes,  near  Blackwall.  The  entrance  locks  are  upwards  of  325  feet  long  and  80 
in  width,  with  wrought  iron  gates  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  the  depth  of  w ater 
at  the  entrance  being  28  feet  at  high  w ater — 4 feet  more  than  the  East  India 
docks,  and  3 feet  more  than  the  London  docks.  The  wrater  area  of  the  first  dock 
is  very  nearly  100  acres,  while  on  the  south  side  there  is  nearly  a mile  of  water 
frontage.  There  is  a tidal  basin,  accessible  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  for  mail 
steamers  and  other  vessels  requiring  despatch.  The  basin  occupies  16  acres,  and 
is  about  26  feet  in  depth ; that  of  the  main  basin  is  28  feet.  There  are  four  sub- 
stantial warehouses  for  the  storing  of  goods,  on  the  north  side,  with  vaults  for 
wines  and  spirits.  All  the  cranes,  capstans,  and  sluices  throughout  the  esta- 
blishment are  wrorked  by  hydraulic  power.  {See  “ Limehouse,”  “Blackwall,” 
and  “ Wapping.”) 

Returning  to  St.  Paul’s,  and  proceeding  northward,  we  may  notice  that  in 
Newgate-street,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  market,  and  standing  back  a 
little  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  is  seen  the  south  front  of  Christ’s-hospital, 
familiarly  called  the  “ Blue  Coat-school,”  from  the  peculiar  costume  worn  by  the 
boys.  This  noble  institution,  founded  by  Edw'ard  IV.,  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  monastery  of  Grey  friars,  and  was  first  opened  for  the  reception  and 
education  of  boys  in  1552.  The  present  annual  revenue  is  about  £50,000.  About 
a third  part  of  the  children  are  educated  at  an  auxiliary  branch  of  the  institution 
at  Hertford,  whence  they  are  transferred  to  town.  Besides  other  endowments, 
Charles  II.  founded  a mathematical  school  for  forty  boys,  and  another,  by  Mr. 
Travers,  provides  a mathematical  education  for  thirty-six  more.  Four  boys  are 
annually  sent  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  there  are  likewise  tw  o scholarships 
of  £30  each,  one  founded  by  the  Pitt  club,  and  the  other  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Times  newspaper.  The  buildings  of  the  institution  embrace  several  struc- 
tures of  large  dimensions,  chiefly  ranged  round  open  courts  with  cloisters  beneath. 
The  great  hall,  which  occupies  the  first  floor,  is  187  feet  long,  51  feet  broad,  and 
47  feet  high.  In  this  magnificent  apartment  the  boys  take  their  meals,  and  on 
the  eight  Sunday  evenings  preceding  Easter  Sunday  the  public  suppers  that 
take  place,  at  six  p.m.,  constitute  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  London. 
Strangers  are  admissible  by  tickets,  which  can  only  be  obtained  from  those  con- 
nected with  the  school.  The  management  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a body 
of  governors,  composed  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation,  together  with  all 
benefactors  to  the  amount  of  £400  and  upwards.  A presentation  is  extremely 
valuable. 
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At  the  end  of  New  gate-street,  and  forming  a sombre  angular  junction  with  the 
Old  Bailey,  will  be  seen  the  prison  of  Newgate,  the  name  of  which  occurs  so 
frequently  in  the  chronicles  of  crime.  It  is  a gloomy,  massive  structure,  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  built  in  1777,  and,  being  considerably  injured  by  the  riots  of 
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1780,  was  afterwards  efficiently  strengthened  and  repaired.  Within  the  last  few 
years  many  improvements  have  been  made,  and  it  is  a cheering  reflection  that  in 
the  present  prison,  with  its  clean,  well  whitewashed,  and  well  ventilated  wards, 
its  airy  courts,  its  infirmary,  its  humane  regulations,  and  its  strict  but  intelligent 
officers,  the  myriad  miseries  of  the  old  gaol  have  been  utterly  abolished.  The 
condemned  cells  are  at  the  north-east  corner,  next  to  New'gate-street,  and  those 
doomed  to  expiate  their  offences  on  the  scaffold  are  consequently  not  more  than 
a few  feet  from  the  bustling  tide  of  population  ever  streaming  past.  These  dark 
and  narrow'  dungeons  have  but  a small  grated  aperture  in  each,  letting  in  light 
from  the  court-yard  on  the  other  side.  The  executions  take  place  in  front  of 
the  debtors’  door.  Those  desirous  of  inspecting  the  arrangements  of  the  prison 
must  obtain  an  order  from  the  sheriffs,  or  one  of  the  other  competent  city  autho- 
rities. In  the  Old  Bailey  is  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
offences.  There  are  twro  court-rooms,  called  the  “ Old  ” and  the  “ New'  Courts,” 
and  to  these  a third  has  been  recently  added.  In  the  Old  court  the  crown  judges 
sit  during  the  sessions,  and  here  the  more  serious  cases  are  tried.  In  the  New 
court  the  lighter  kind  of  offences  are  disposed  of  by  the  recorder  and  the  common 
sergeant.  A fee,  ranging  from  one  to  five  shillings,  according  to  circum- 
stances, w ill  enable  a stranger  to  procure  admission  into  the  gallery  to  hear  the 
trials. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  presents  a handsome  stone  front  on  the  south-east 
side  of  Smithfield,  from  which  the  cattle-market  has  been  removed,  and  has  a 
tine  entrance  under  an  arched  gateway,  which  leads  into  a spacious  square  court 
beyond,  where  the  principal  buildings  connected  with  the  institution  are  situated. 
It  wras  originally  a priory,  founded  in  1102  by  Rahere,  minstrel  or  jester  to 
Henry  I.,  and  who  became  the  first  prior  to  his  own  foundation.  The  present 
building  wras  erected  in  1729,  and  the  great  staircase  wras  embellished  by 
Hogarth  gratuitously  with  appropriate  subjects  — “The  Good  Samaritan,” 
“The  Pool  of  Bethesda,”  “Rahere  laying  the  foundation  stone,”  and  “A  sick 
man  carried  on  a bier  attended  by  monks.”  At  the  head  of  the  staircase  is  the 
hall,  a very  large  room,  ornamented  with  a full  length  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
some  other  portraits  of  benefactors.  The  arrangements  of  the  w^ards,  and  the 
professional  attendance,  merit  the  highest  commendation.  All  indigent  persons 
maimed  by  accident,  are  received  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  w ithout 
charge  or  ceremony  ; and  as  a practical  school  of  surgery,  for  medical  students, 
this  hospital  ranks  among  the  highest.  Lectures  by  eminent  professors  are 
delivered  at  stated  periods.  The  annual  expenditure  is  about  £32,000.  Pass- 
ing southward  from  St.  Paul’s  we  come  to  Blackfriars-bridge,  forming  an  im- 
portant link  of  communication  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Blackfriars- 
bridge  w as  commenced  in  1760,  and  completed  in  November,  1769.  The  im- 
mense sums  necessary  for  its  construction  were  raised  by  loan,  the  city 
guaranteeing  their  payment  by  tolls  to  be  levied  on  the  bridge;  but  Govern- 
ment ultimately  bought  the  tolls  and  rendered  it  free.  The  entire  expenditure 
was  not  less  than  £300,000,  but  it  has  been  repaired  since,  at  a cost  nearly  equal 
to  the  original  amount.  The  bridge  consists  of  nine  arches,  and,  from  wffiarf  to 
wharf,  is  995  feet  in  length  and  42  in  width.  The  removal  of  the  balustrades, 
and  the  substitution  of  a plain  parapet,  somewhat  spoiled  its  architectural 
beauty.  The  steamboat-pier  on  the  eastern  side  is  the  most  important  accom- 
modation of  its  class  ; it  has  no  pretension  to  ornament,  but  considerably  pro- 
motes the  convenience  of  the  many  thousand  passengers  who  daily  embark  and 
land  at  this  point.  Prom  the  fourth  arch  of  the  bridge,  one  of  the  best  views  of 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral  can  be  obtained. 

Passing  up  Fleet  Street  tow'ards  Temple-bar,  wre  shall  find  the  courts  and 
narrow  outlets  of  this  busy  thoroughfare  replete  with  interesting  associations  of 
the  past. 

The  Church  of  St.  Bride's  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1680,  at  a cost  of  £11,430. 
The  steeple  w'as  then  234  feet  in  height ; in  consequence  of  which  great  eleva- 
tion, coupled  with  the  wrant  of  proper  precautions,  it  w as  tw  ice  seriously  injured 
by  lightning.  On  the  fii’st  of  these  occurrences,  in  June,  1764,  so  much  damage 
was  done  that  it  wras  found  requisite  to  take  down  eighty-five  feet  of  the  spire. 
A more  recent  opening  of  the  paved  court  affords  a fine  view  of  the  church  on  its 
northern  side.  A house  in  the  little  quadrangle  overlooking  the  churchyard 
was  one  of  Milton’s  London  residences.  It  may  be  appropriately  mentioned 
that  the  two  obelisks  at  the  Farringdon-street  end  of  Fleet-street  are  respectively 
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memorials  of  the  notorious  politician  John  Wilks,  once  alderman  of  Farringdon- 
without,  and  Alderman  Waithman. 

St.Dunstan's  in  the  West  will  be  observed  on  the  right  hand  side.  The  demoli- 
tion of  the  old  church  that  stood  here  took  place  in  1830,  and  the  present  one, 
built  by  Mr.  Shaw,  wras  consecrated  July,  1833.  The  curious  figures  that  struck 
the  quarters  on  the  projecting  clock  of  the  old  church  were  bought  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  and  are  now  at  the  villa  in  Regent’s-park.  The  tower  rises 
130  feet  above  the  base.  The  interior  is  remarkably  light  and  elegant,  with 
some  handsome  stained  windows.  On  the  eastern  side  is  a statue  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  placed  in  a niche,  and  which  was  brought  from  the  western  side  of 
Lud-gate,  when  that  gate  was  taken  down  in  1760.  The  height  of  the  figure  is 
seven  feet,  with  the  same  width  between  the  pilasters.  These  and  other  archi- 
tectural accessories  are  in  the  style  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  form  a very 
pleasing  composition,  harmonising  with  the  embellished  house  to  the  west. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Great  Fire  of  London  ceased  its  ravages  west- 
ward. 

The  Temple  owes  its  designation  to  the  “ Knights  Templars,”  who  used  to 
dwell  within  the  precincts  of  the  place,  and  who  removed  from  their  former 
residence,  in  Holborn,  to  the  Temple  in  1184,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  it 
was  called  the  “New  Temple.”  In  1313,  at  the  downfall  of  the  Templars, 
Edward  II.  gave  it  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  after  whose  demise 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  from  whom  the  premises  of 
the  Inner  Temple  were  soon  after  leased  by  the  common  law  students,  while 
those  of  the  Outer  were  leased  by  Walter  Stapleton,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  On  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the  Temple  became  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
and  remained  so  until,  in  1608,  King  James  granted  it  to  the  students  of  law, 
who  have  ever  since  retained  it  in  undisputed  possession.  Their  government  is 
vested  in  the  benchers,  who  comprise  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  bar. 

The  Temple  Church  is  the  place  of  worship  for  both  the  Inner  and  Middle 
Temple,  but  though  the  original  round  church  was  built  in  the  year  1185,  the 
beautiful  proportions  of  the  building  alone  remain,  and  no  era,  save  the  present, 
is  represented.  A few  years  since  the  exterior  and  interior  underwent  a com- 
plete repair,  at  a cost  of  £70,000,  and  the  old  monuments  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars were  so  redecorated  and  shorn  of  their  ancient  and  interesting  appearance, 
that  the  dust  of  time  no  longer  remains  on  those  figures.  The  fine  old  organ, 
made  by  Father  Schmidt,  on  which  Blow  and  Purcell  played  in  long-contested 
rivalry,  has  vanished.  The  choral  services,  however,  are  now  extremely  well 
conducted  every  Sunday,  and  the  visitor  to  London  should  not  fail  to  be  present 
on  one  of  these  occasions  at  least.  The  round  of  the  church  is  open  to  all,  but 
the  choir  is  reserved  for  the  benchers  and  students. 

The  Temple  Gardens , a large  green  parterre  by  the  river  side,  surrounded  by 
gravelled  walks,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  are  historically  commemorated 
by  Shakspeare  in  his  Henry  VI.  (Part  I.);  for  here  were  plucked  the  two  em- 
blems under  which  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  depopulated  half  the 
country.  The  rose  has  long  since  failed  to  put  forth  a bud  in  this  locality. 
The  range  of  Elizabethan  structures  on  the  eastern  side  is  called  Paper 
Buildings,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a more  ancient  row,  destroyed  a few  years 
back  by  fire.  Fronting  the  garden-gate,  which  is  open  in  the  summer  evenings 
at  6 p.m.  to  the  public,  there  is  the  hall  of  the  Inner  Temple,  possessing  no 
features  worthy  of  detailed  notice.  Its  foundations  were  laid  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. 

Temple  Bar,  the  western  boundary  of  the  city,  -was  built  from  Wren’s  design 
in  1670.  Statues  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  are  placed  in  niches  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  on  the  western  are  those  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  The 
interior  is  leased  from  the  city  by  Messrs.  Child,  the  oldest  bankers  in  London, 
as  a repository  for  their  ledgers  and  cash-books.  The  heads  of  persous  executed 
for  high  treason  were  formerly  placed  on  this  gate,  and  many  a mangled  trunk 
has  been  here  exhibited  as  a sacrifice  to  the  cause  which  conscience  had  recom- 
mended the  unfortunate  victim  to  defend.  The  last  heads  exposed  here 
belonged  to  the  ill-fated  participators  in  the  rising  of  1745,  and  one  remained 
even  as  late  as  1773.  To  show  the  power  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  ponderous 
gates  of  this  civic  barrier  are  shut  upon  all  occasions  of  royal  visits  to  the  city. 
The  herald  then  sounds  a trumpet,  and  the  mayor  and  corporation  within 
demand,  by  their  marshal,  to  know  the  monarch’s  pleasure,  which  being  com- 
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municated,  the  city  sword  is  presented,  the  barrier  flies  open,  and  the  cavalcade 
proceeds  to  its  destination. 

We  now  proceed  from  Temple-bar  westward,  and  enter  the  Strand.  Before 
us  is  the  church  of  St.  Clement’s  Danes,  rebuilt  in  1682,  by  William  Pierce,  who 
(received  the  design  from  Wren.  There  was  a church  here  before  the  arrival  of 
(the  Danes,  who  destroyed  it  by  fire.  The  poets  Otway  and  Lee  are  buried 
!here.  On  the  right,  by  the  pillars,  is  the  entrance  to  Clement’s-inn,  an  inn  of 
Chancery  belonging  to  the  Inner  Temple.  The  hall  was  built  in  1715.  It 
was  a residence  for  students  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  if  not  before;  and 
Shakspeare  makes  FalstafF  say,  “1  do  remember  him  at  Clement’s-inn,  like  a 
man  made  after  supper  of  a cheese-paring.”  The  inn  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
professional  persons  not  engaged  in  the  law,  and  the  rents  of  chambers  are 
moderate,  varying  according  to  the  altitude  of  the  location.  The  kneeling  figure 
of  the  negro  iD  the  garden  was  presented  by  Holies,  Earl  of  Clare. 

1 The  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  or  the  “ new  church,”  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  though  the  present  one  was  built  by  Gibbs  in  1717,  stands  on  the  site  of 
ithe  ancient  maypole.  Although  of  small  dimensions,  it  is  elegantly  constructed, 
and  possesses  architectural  features  of  much  merit.  At  the  back  of  the  church, 
in  Wych-street,  stands  the  Olympic-theatre,  originally  built  by  Astley,  in  1805, 
out  of  the  timbers  of  an  old  man-of-war,  burnt  down  in  March,  1849,  and  re- 
built and  re-opened  in  the  December  following. 

Somerset  House , which  is  now  devoted  to  the  business  of  Government,  was  the 
successor  of  a palace  w hich  w'as  commenced  by  the  Protector  Somerset  in  1546, 
and  fell,  after  his  death,  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  The  present  building  w as 
erected  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  was  completed  in  1786.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a quadrangle  with  wings,  and  has  a fine  entrance  archway  from  the 
Strand.  Opposite  will  be  noticed  Bacon’s  bronze  allegorical  sculpture  of  Father 
Thames,  w hich,  w ith  the  statue  of  George  III.,  cost  £2,000.  The  Venetian  front, 
towards  the  river,  is  of  striking  magnificence,  and  its  balustraded  terrace  affords 
a fine  view  of  the  river.  This  portion  of  the  building  is  seen  to  the  greatest 
(advantage  from  Waterloo-bridge.  Here  are  the  offices  of  Stamps  and  Taxes, 
the  Audit-office,  the  office  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornw  all  for  managing  the  estates  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Admiralty,  the  General  Registrar’s  office,  and  the 
Lead-quarters  of  the  Poor-lawr  Commissioners.  Nearly  a thousand  Government 
officials  are  here  distributed  from  10  till  4 every  day,  at  an  aggregate  annual 
cost  of  about  £280,000. 

i Waterloo-bridge , at  the  end  of  Wellington-street,  has  been  justly  called  the 
|noblest  in  the  w orld.  It  was  built  at  the  enormous  cost  of  above  one  million  of 
pounds,  raised  by  a company  incorporated  in  1809,  under  the  title  of  the  Strand 
Bridge  company.  It  wras  planned  by  the  famous  John  Rennie,  and  opened  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18,  1817.  The  bridge,  formed 
of  granite,  has  nine  elliptical  arches  120  feet  span  and  35  feet  high.  The 
entire  length  is  2,456  feet,  and  its  breadth  within  the  balustrades  42  feet.  The 
roadway  on  the  summit  of  the  arches  is  level  on  a line  with  the  Strand,  carried 
on  by  a gentle  declivity  on  the  opposite  side.  Foot-passengers  pay  a toll  of  one 
halfpenny.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles  passing  over  to  the  terminus 
of  the  South-Western  raihvay,  on  the  opposite  side,  has  materially  benefited  the 
company’s  revenue.  The  view  of  London  from  this  bridge  is  remarkably  fine 
and  strikingly  suggestive. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  in  Upper  Wellington-street,  is  the  Lyceum- 
theatre,  built  by  Beazley  on  the  site  of  an  older  one,  and  first  opened  in  July, 
(1834.  The  portico  forms  the  entrance  to  the  boxes,  the  pit  entrance  is  in  the 
Strand.  The  interior  is  very  handsomely  decorated.  Savoy-street,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  indicates  the  site  of  the  Savoy,  alternately  a palace,  hospital,  and 
(prison.  The  chapel  of  St.  Mary-le-Savoy  w as  originally  built  in  1505,  but  it  has 
been  since  frequently  altered  and  embellished.  All  that  remained  of  the  other 
portion  of  the  Savoy  wras  cleared  away  when  Waterloo-bridge  was  erected. 

Exeter  Hall , wrhere  the  May  meetings  are  generally  held,  and  some  of  our  best 
concerts  given,  wras  built  in  1831.  The  large  hall  will  accommodate  about  4,000 
persons.  A little  further,  towards  C-haring-cross,  is  the  Adelphi-theatre,  first 
opened  in  1806,  but  vast  alterations  wrere  made  in  1841. 

Hungerford  Market , opened  in  July,  1833,  occupies  the  site  of  an  older  market 
of  the  same  name.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  sold  in  the  avenues  above,  and  the 
lower  portion  next  the  river  is  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  fish,  lhis  is  the 
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direct  entrance  to  Hungerford  suspension-bridge,  which  crosses  to  the  Belvidere 
road,  on  the  Lambeth-side.  The  steamboat-pier  at  this  point  is  the  great  focus 
of  the  smaller  steamboat  navigation  ; upwards  of  a million  passengers  embarking 
and  disembarking  annually.  Hungerford  suspension-bridge  was  constructed 
under  Brunei’s  direction,  and  was  first  opened  April  18,  1845.  It  consists  o 
three  arches,  the  span  of  the  middle  one  being  676  feet  6 inches,  and  in  the  centre 
is  32  feet  above  high  water.  It  is  only  second  to  the  suspension-bridge  at  Fri 
bourg,  in  Switzerland;  and  the  total  cost,  including  the  purchase  of  property 
law,  parliamentary,  and  other  expenses,  was  £110,000.  The  quantity  of  iron 
employed  is  estimated  at  11,000  tons.  A toll  of  one  halfpenny  is  paid  on  crossing 
the  bridge.  The  length  of  the  footway  is  1,440  feet. 

We  now  arrive  at  Trafalgar-square,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  royal  mews, 
and  a nest  of  w retched  courts,  that  w ere  all  cleared  away  in  1829.  The  fine 
portico  and  church  of  St.  Martin  form  a conspicuous  object  on  the  eastern  side. 
The  original  church  of  St.  Martin — no  longer  meriting  its  parochial  addition  of 
“in  the  fields” — was  erected  in  1535.  The  first  stone  of  the  existing  building 
was  laid  dowrn  in  1721,  and  it  w'as  completed  by  Gibbs  in  1726,  at  the  cost  of 
£36,891.  10s.  4d.  The  portico  has  eight  Corinthian  columns,  and  supports  a 
pediment  iu  wrhich  are  the  royal  arms.  The  interior  is  richly  decorated.  The 
present  burial-ground  is  at  Pratt-street,  Camden-town ; but  in  the  old  burial- 
ground,  now  covered  by  the  pavement  along  the  side  of  the  church,  was  interred 
among  many  celebrated  personages  the  notorious  housebreaker  Jack  Sheppard. 
Northumberland-house,  seen  at  the  south-west  corner,  by  Charing-cross,  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  is  the  tow  n residence  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland. The  front  is  surmounted  by  a lion,  the  crest  of  the  Percies;  and 
in  the  magnificent  apartments  within  are  many  valuable  paintings  by  the  old 
masters.  The  grounds  at  the  back  reach  to  the  very,  verge  of  the  river.  The 
Nelson  column,  designed  by  Mr.  William  Railton,  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
both  architect  and  sculptor  to  combine  their  efforts  in  perpetuating  the  memory; 
of  Trafalgar’s  hero.  Baily’s  statue  on  the  summit  is  18  feet  high,  and  was  set 
up  November  4,  1843.  The  column  is  built  on  clay;  the  granite  was  brought 
from  the  coast  of  Devon  ; the  figure  is  of  Craigleitli  stone ; and  the  entire  cost 
of  the  monument  w as  £28,000.  The  height  is  nearly  177  feet,  and  the  pedestal 
alone  has  an  altitude  of  36  feet.  On  the  four  sides  of  the  pedestal,  represented 
in  bronze  bas  relief,  are  sculptures  of  “ The  Death  of  Nelson,”  by  Carew  ; “ The 
Battle  of  the  Nile,”  by  Woodington;  “St.  Vincent,”  by  Watson;  and  “Copen- 
hagen,” by  Ternouth.  The  relievo  was  cast  in  five  pieces,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  metal  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  equestrian  statue  of  George  IV., 
at  the  angle  of  the  square,  is  by  Chantrey,  and  was  originally  intended  to  sur- 
mount the  marble  arch  in  front  of  Buckingham-palace.  The  cost  was  £9,450. 
The  fountains,  with  their  granite  basins,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
ridicule.  They  are  supplied  by  an  artesian  well,  sunk  to  a considerable  depth  at 
the  back  of  the  National-gallery. 

The  National  Gallery  extends  along  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  square, 
and  originated  in  the  purchase  by  Government  of  the  Angerstein  collection  of 
pictures  for  the  sum  of  £40,000.  The  present  structure  appropriated  to  their 
reception  was  designed  by  Wilkins,  and  finished  in  1838.  The  length  is  461 
feet,  and  the  greatest  width  is  56  feet.  The  central  portico  is  the  main  feature 
of  the  building,  and  the  Corinthian  columns  are  the  same  which  used  to  support 
the  portico  of  old  Carlton-house.  The  gallery  is  open  without  charge  to  the 
public  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  ; and  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  to  artists.  The  hours  are  from  ten  till  five.  During  the  last  two  weeks 
of  September  and  the  month  of  October  the  gallery  is  wholly  closed.  Although 
inferior  to  the  great  continental  galleries,  this  is  still  a highly  valuable  collec- 
tion. Independent  of  the  late  Mr.  Vernon’s  munificent  presentation  of  162  pic- 
tures of  the  modern  school,  there  are  215  works  of  the  ancient  masters,  with 
some  fine  specimens  of  our  own  Hogarth,  Wilkie,  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  and 
Lawrence.  As  there  are  so  many  cheap  catalogues,  from  one  penny  upwards,  to 
be  had  at  the  doors,  we  consider  an  elaborate  enumeration  of  the  pictures  to  be 
quite  unnecessary.  We  must  call  the  visitor’s  attention,  however,  as  he  passes 
through  the  hall,  to  the  fine  colossal  Waterloo  vase,  by  Sir  Richard  Westmacott, 
the  material  of  which  was  captured  from  a French  vessel  that  was  taking  it  to 
France  to  be  converted  into  a vase  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  Napoleon.  The 
Royal  Academy  occupies  the  eastern  end.  It  was  constituted  December,  1768; 
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opened  its  first  exhibition  in  Somerset-house  May,  1780;  and  removed  from 
Somerset-house,  and  opened  its  first  exhibition  in  Trafalgar-square  May,  1838. 
Its  principal  objects  are  set  forth  as  being  the  establishment  of  a well-regulated 
school  of  design  for  students  in  the  arts,  and  of  an  exhibition  open  to  all  artists 
of  distinguished  merit,  where  they  might  offer  their  performances  to  public 
inspection,  and  acquire  that  degree  of  reputation  and  encouragement  which  they 
should  be  deemed  to  deserve.  The  society  consists  of  forty  royal  academicians, 
including  a president,  twenty  associates,  and  six  associate  engravers.  The  whole 
of  the  funds  are  derived  from  the  produce  of  its  annual  exhibition,  which  always 
opens  on  the  first  Monday  in  May.  The  receipts  amount  now  to  nearly  £6,000. 
The  average  number  of  paintings  and  pieces  of  sculpture  is  1,500.  On  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  statue  at  Charing-cross  stood  one  of  the  numerous  memo- 
jrials  of  the  affection  of  Edward  I.  for  his  beloved  Queen  Eleanor,  the  cross  point- 
ing out  the  last  spot  on  which  her  body  rested.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Puritans 
in  1647.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  I.  was  cast  by  Hubert  le  Soeur  in 
1633,  but  it  was  not  placed  in  its  present  situation  until  1674.  The  pedestal  is 
the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  Everybody  remembers  the  story,  how  the  statue 
was  condemned  by  Parliament  to  be  sold,  and  how  John  Rivet,  the  brazier, 
bought  it  and  buried  it  underground,  making  for  his  own  profit  a vast  number  of 
handles  of  knives  and  forks  in  brass,  which  he  sold  as  made  of  the  supposed 
broken  statue,  and  which  were  eagerly  bought  by  the  Royalists  from  affection  to 
their  monarch,  and  by  the  Roundheads  as  a mark  of  triumph.  It  underwent  a 
thorough  renovation  in  1854.  We  now  approach  a range  of  public  buildings  of 
considerable  importance,  which  we  shall  notice  successively. 

The  Admiralty , built  in  1126,  contains  the  house  and  offices  of  those  who 
{superintend  the  marine  department,  and  here  a vast  amount  of  correspondence 
connected  with  our  naval  affairs  is  received  and  directed.  Adjoining  are  the 
offiices  of  the  Paymaster-General. 

The  Horse- Guards,  a fine  spacious  stone  building,  with  an  arched  opening 
into  St.  James’s-park,  is  easily  recognised  by  the  two  mounted  sentinels  that  do 
duty  in  the  small  recesses  on  the  side.  Here  are  the  offices  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  Military  Secretary,  the  Quarter-master-General,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  War-office  is  also  situated  here,  and  from  this  source  all  army  intel- 
ligence can  be  obtained. 

Whitehall , nearly  opposite  the  Horse  Guards,  is  merely  the  vestige  of  a royal 
palace,  in  existence  from  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  to  William  III.,  and  of  which 
the  present  building  was  the  banqueting  hall,  built  by  Inigo  Jones  in  1622.  It 
was  on  the  scaffold  erected  in  front  of  Whitehall,  facing  the  park,  that  Charles  I. 
was  executed.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  it  was  converted  into  a chapel,  which 
it  still  is,  though  never  consecrated;  and  on  every  Maundy  Thursday  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Queen’s  bounty  money  to  poor  aged  men  and  women,  furnishes 
an  additional  temptation  to  visit  the  interior.  The  ceiling  is  lined  with  pictures 
on  canvas,  painted  by  Rubens  in  1635,  and  representing  the  apotheosis  of  James 

I.  There  is  a fine  organ  at  the  end  over  the  entrance  door,  and  lofty  galleries 
are  on  each  side.  At  the  back  of  the  building  is  a fine  statue  in  bronze  of  James 

II. ,  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  In  Privy  gardens  adjoining  was  the  mansion 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  untimely  death,  July  2,  1850,  the  nation  had  to 
deplore.  In  Whitehall-yard  is  the  United  Service  museum,  which  may  be 
gratuitously  inspected  every  day  by  an  order  from  a member  of  the  institution. 

The  Treasury , with  its  fine  massive  exterior,  built  by  Barry  in  1847,  is  a spa- 
cious building  reaching  from  the  Horse  Guards  to  Downing-street.  Here  are 
the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Home  office,  and  the  Privy  Council.  The 
Colonial  office  and  the  Foreign  office  are  both  in  Downing-street.  Sixty-five 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  are  annually  received  and  paid  in  this  focus  of 
Government  influence.  Hence  are  fulminated  decrees  that  sway  the  fortunes  of 
countries  afar  off;  and  in  its  vast  and  busy  chambers  are  projected  the  influential 
plans  that  affect  the  Legislature  of  our  own.  A voice  from  Downing-street  has 
its  echo  at  the  antipodes. 

At  the  end  of  Parliament-street  there  is  an  opening  to  Westminster-bridge, 
which  was  built  in  1750.  It  is  1,223  feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  fifteen  arches, 
the  centre  being  seventy-six  feet  wide.  Within  the  last  forty  years,  the  repairs 
have  cost  nearly  half-a-million  of  money.  Tt  is  merely  allowed  to  occupy  its 
present  position  until  a new  bridge  shall  have  been  erected. 

New  Palace-yard , the  open  space  opposite  Westminster-hall,  derives  its  name 
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from  the  ancient  palace  that  stood  here  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  which  Westminster-hall  and  the  crypt  of 
St.  Stephen’s  chapel  are  the  only  portions  remaining.  Old  Palace-yard,  a little 
farther  towards  the  Abbey,  was  the  place  of  execution  for  Guy  Fawkes  and  the 
other  Gunpowder-plot  conspirators.  The  bronze  statue  of  Canning,  by  West- 
macott,  in  the  little  enclosure  opposite,  cost  £7,000. 

Westminster-hall , now  the  focus  of  our  superior  law-courts,  was  originally  the 
hall  of  a palace  built  by  William  Rufus  in  1097,  and  considerably  altered  by 
Richard  II.  in  1399.  Around  the  hall  will  yet  be  seen  on  the  stone  moulding 
that  king’s  favourite  crest,  the  White  hart  couchant.  The  law-courts  have  been 
established  here  since  1224.  The  hall  is  said  to  be  the  largest  unsupported  by 
pillars  in  the  world,  and  is  290  feet  long,  68  feet  broad,  and  90  feet  high.  The 
roof  consists  of  ancient  oak,  and  has  an  air  of  solemn  grandeur.  Within  these 
walls,  a king  (Charles  I.)  has  been  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  the  chivalry 
of  England  assembled  at  the  banquet-table,  and  the  coronation  fetes  celebrated 
of  England’s  monarchs.  To  the  right,  are  the  entrances  to  the  courts  of  law, 
which  are  open  to  those  who  wish  to  witness  the  proceedings,  and  are  thus  to  be 
distinguished  : — The  Court  of  Chancery,  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the 
kingdom,  next  to  the  Parliament;  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  in  which  are 
tried  matters  determinable  at  common  lawr  between  the  sovereign  and  her  sub- 
jects; the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  causes  between  subject  and  subject;  and 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  the  trial  of  questions  relating  to  the  revenue. 

St.  Margaret's  Church , opposite,  and  within  a few  yards  of  the  north  side  of 
Westminster-abbey,  was  originally  founded  by  Edward  the  Confessor  (1061), 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  frequently  repaired  since.  It  is  the  church 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  east  window  is  a fine  specimen  of  glass  paint- 
ing, and  was  a present  from  the  magistrates  of  Dort,  in  Holland,  to  Henry  VII., 
by  whom  it  w as  intended  for  his  neighbouring  chapel.  Having  frequently 
changed  hands,  it  was  finally  bought  by  the  parish  for  the  sum  of  400  guineas. 
It  represents  the  crucifixion,  with,  in  the  lower  panels,  figures  of  Arthur  Prince 
of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  and  his  bride  Catharine  of  Arragon.  The 
figure  of  St.  George,  with  the  customary  national  emblems,  makes  up  an  impres- 
sive and  striking  tableau.  Caxton  the  printer,  Skelton  the  poet  laureate,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  some  other  persons  of  note,  were  here  buried. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  open  to  public  inspection  between  11  and  3,  and  in  the 
summer  months  between  4 and  6 p.m.  The  nave,  transept,  and  cloisters  are 
free.  The  charge  for  admission  to  the  rest  of  the  abbey  is  sixpence.  The 
entrance  is  by  Poet’s  Corner,  at  the  south  transept.  As  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  London,  and  eminently  deserving  a most  careful  and  elaborate 
examination,  w e devote  a proportionate  degree  of  space  to  its  description.  The 
general  dimensions  are : — length  from  east  to  west,  375  feet ; breadth  from 
north  to  south,  200  feet;  height  from  the  floor  of  the  nave  to  the  roof  of  the 
interior,  101  feet;  height  from  the  choir  to  the  lantern,  142  feet.  A Latin  cross, 
the  favourite  form  in  early  times,  marks  the  general  outline  of  this  wonderful 
structure  ; but  the  cloisters  and  numerous  chapels  added  to  the  main  building 
take  greatly  from  the  original  simplicity  of  the  plan.  The  western  front  is 
formed  of  the  entrance  porch,  stretching  far  inw  ard  and  vaulted,  and  two  square 
towers.  A magnificent  central  window,  shields,  and  other  sculptural  ornaments, 
invest  this  portion  with  an  aspect  of  great  splendour ; but  architects  discover  in 
it  faults  which  can  be  defended  by  no  rule  of  their  art.  It  was  for  ages  the 
mausoleum  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  and  the  place  of  rest  where 
many  of  our  greatest  statesmen  and  poets  could  alone  find  an  asylum  from  envy 
and  malice.  The  names  of  the  chapels  in  which  the  monuments  stand  are,  1.  St. 
Benedict;  2.  St.  Edmund;  3.  St.  Nicholas;  4.  Henry  VII.;  5.  St.  Paul;  6. 
Edward  the  Confessor;  7.  St.  Erasmus;  8.  Inslip’s  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelist;  9.  St.  John,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Andrew.  The  last  three 
are  now  laid  together.  The  origin  of  this  magnificent  edifice  is  traced  to  a very 
remote  period,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sebert,  king  of  the  East 
Saxons,  in  616.  The  spot  of  ground  w as  then  a small  insulated  tract,  surrounded 
by  the  Thames,  and  called  Thorney-island.  Edw'ard  the  Confessor,  and  after- 
wards Henry  III.,  enlarged  and  rebuilt  it;  and  in  January,  1502,  Henry  VII. 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  superb  chapel  which  bears  his  name,  granting  to  the 
abbey  numerous  estates,  w hich  increased  its  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  its  importance.  Henry  VIII.  appropriated  a large  portion  of  its  revenue, 
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and  converted  the  abbey  into  a cathedral,  and  Westminster  into  a city.  Wren 
made  extensive  repairs  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century ; and,  since 
then,  a complete  restoration  of  this  ancient  structure  has  taken  place,  at  various 
times,  which  has  preserved  it  to  us  in  its  existing  splendour.  The  cloisters  of 
this  foundation  remain  nearly  entire,  and  contain  numerous  monuments  both 
ancient  and  modern.  The  Chapter-house  is  an  octagonal  building,  which  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a repository  for  the  Crown  records : among  them  is  the  cele- 
brated Doomsday-book,  compiled  in  the  eleventh  century  ; it  is  written  on 
vellum,  and  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  being  as  legible  as  when  first  trans- 
cribed. One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  features  of  the  abbey  is  the 
famed  chapel  built  by  Henry  VII.  The  form  of  the  abbey  is  a cross;  but  the 
chapel  has  no  part  in  this  form.  The  south  side  corresponded  exactly  with 
the  north,  in  the  original  plan,  by  attending  to  which  a correct  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  whole.  The  cloisters  on  the  south  side  were  added  for  the 
convenience  of  the  monks,  and  the  contiguous  buildings  are  of  a still  later  date. 
Henry,  intending  his  chapel  as  a burial-place  for  himself  and  successors, 
expressly  enjoined  in  his  will  that  none  but  personages  of  the  blood  royal 
should  be  interred  therein.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  of  the  abbey,  to  which  it 
is  so  nearly  joined,  that  at  a first  view  it  appears  to  be  one  and  the  same 
building.  The  west  door  between  the  towers  is  always  closed  to  the  public, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions  : but  to  obtain  a general  view  of  the  abbey 
to  advantage,  you  should  take  a position  just  writhinside  of  this  door;  then  the 
whole  body  of  the  church  opens  to  your  eye  at  once.  Within  the  space  to 
which  we  are  of  necessity  restricted  it  is  impossible  to  even  mention  the  names 
of  those  that  are  here  buried  or  that  have  monuments  to  their  memory.  In  the 
north  transept  alone,  besides  the  monuments  of  kings,  queens,  poets,  and 
philosophers,  that  the  visitor  will  have  seen  elsewhere,  will  be  found  tombs 
covering  the  remains  of  the  statesmen  Pitt,  Fox,  Gratton,  Canning,  and  Lord 
Londonderry.  The  latter  has  a fine  statue  of  Carrara  marble,  placed  there  in 
June,  1850.  Bacon’s  noble  monument  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Flaxman’s  por- 
trait-statue of  Lord  Mansfield,  the  fine  statue  of  Sir  William  Follett  by  Behnes, 
and  a statue  without  an  inscription,  representing  John  Philip  Kemble  the 
tragedian,  will  be  noticed  among  the  other  memorials  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
Under  the  organ-screen  are  monuments  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Earl  Stanhope. 
The  north  aisle  introduces  us  to  tablets  commemorating  the  eminent  musicians, 
Dr.  Burney  (died  1814),  Dr.  Croft  (d.  1727),  Dr.  Blow  (d.  1708),  Dr.  Arnold  (d. 
1802),  Dr.  Purcell  (d.  1697),  and  a fine  monument  to  the  unfortunate  Major 
Andre,  executed  by  the  Americans,  as  a spy,  in  1780.  We  cannot  even  thus 
briefly  speak  of  the  abbey  and  its  associations  without  recalling  the  exquisite 
reflections  made  by  Addison,  and  which  are  as  appropriate  now  as  when  they 
were  suggested  by  the  associations  of  the  place  more  than  a century  ago. 
“ When  I look,”  says  our  delightful  essayist,  “ upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies  wdthin  me ; when  I read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beau- 
tiful, every  inordinate  desire  goes  out;  when  I meet  with  the  grief  of  parents 
upon  a tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion  ; when  I see  the  tombs  of 
the  parents  themselves,  I consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom  wre 
must  quickly  follow;  when  I see  kings  lying  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that 
divided  the  wrorld  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I reflect  with  sorrow  and 
astonishment  on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind  ; w hen 
I read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and  some 
six  hundred  years  ago,  I consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be 
contemporaries  and  make  our  appearance  together.” 

The  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  the  “ New  Palace  at  Westminster,”  as  it  has 
been  appropriately  called,  being  the  largest  Gothic  edifice  in  the  world,  here 
claims  special  attention.  The  architect,  Sir  Charles  Barry,  has  incorporated  the 
entire  establishment  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  courts  of  law',  and  West- 
minster-hall,  in  one  edifice,  as  being  most  conducive  to  internal  convenience  and 
economy,  and  to  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  exterior.  The  first  stone 
wras  laid  April  27,  1840.  The  building  covers  a space  of  nearly  eight  acres.  The 
river  frontage  is  900  feet  in  length,  and  divided  into  five  principal  compartments, 
panelled  with  tracery,  and  decorated  with  rowrs  of  statues  and  shields,  exhibiting 
the  arms  of  the  mouarchs  of  England  since  the  Conquest.  The  terrace  is  appro- 
priated to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  speaker  and  the  members  of  both  Houses  for 
air  and  exercise,  and  is  built  of  Aberdeen  granite,  is  30  feet  in  breadth,  and 
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extends  between  the  wings  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  front,  a length  of 
680  feet.  Behind,  the  building  rises  in  three  distinct  stories  ; the  first  a base- 
ment, which  is  on  the  level  of  the  street ; the  next  is  the  story  of  the  principal 
floor,  upon  which  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  the  state  rooms,  the  divi- 
sion lobby,  conference  rooms,  libraries,  and  other  principal  apartments  and 
offices  are  placed  : and  the  third  contains  committee  rooms  and  other  apartments 
for  the  officers  of  the  House.  The  central  portion  of  the  river  front  and  the 
towers  at  each  wing  run  up  another  story.  The  three  principal  towers  are 
called  the  Royal  or  Victoria-tower,  the  Central-tower,  and  the  Clock-tower.  The 
Victoria-tower,  at  the  south-west  angle,  is  a stupendous  work,  and  contains  the 
royal  entrance,  75  feet  square,  and  approaches  an  altitude  of  340  feet,  being  only 
64  feet  less  than  the  height  of  the  cross  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  Central-tower  con- 
tains the  grand  central  hall,  and  is  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  300  feet  to  the  top  of 
the  lantern  surmounting  it.  The  Clock-tower,  nearest  Westminster-bridge,  is  35 
feet  square,  and  with  its  belfry  spire,  richly  decorated,  is  320  feet  high.  The 
smaller  towers  give  a picturesque  effect  to  the  river  front,  which,  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  structure,  can  be  best  seen  to  advantage  from  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Thames.  There  are  nearly  500  statues  in  and  about  the  building,  and  the 
most  eminent  artists  in  every  department  have  contributed  to  its  embellishments. 
The  royal  entrance  is  at  the  Victoria-tower,  which  communicates  with  the  Nor- 
man porch,  so  designated  from  the  fresco  illustrations  of  the  Norman  kings  and 
their  historic  exploits.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  robing-room,  fitted  up  with 
much  magnificence,  and  to  this  succeeds  a spacious  and  sumptuously  decorated 
apartment  110  feet  in  length,  45  in  width,  and  45  in  height,  called  the  Royal 
gallery,  ornamented  with  frescoes  descriptive  of  events  in  English  history,  and 
having  windows  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  a matchless  ceiling  emblazoned 
with  heraldic  insignia.  The  Princes’  chamber,  an  apartment  equally  splendid, 
leads  into  the  House  of  Peers,  a noble  room  45  feet  wide,  45  feet  high,  and  nearly 
100  feet  long.  The  peers  assembled  here  for  the  first  time  April  15,  1847.  At 
the  southern  end,  on  a dais  of  three  steps,  and  surmounted  by  a superb  Gothic 
canopy,  is  the  royal  throne.  The  body  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  a large  oak 
table  and  the  red  woolsack  of  the  Chancellor.  The  carpet  is  blue,  powdered 
profusely  with  stars,  and  the  carpet  of  the  throne  is  red,  variegated  with  roses 
and  heraldic  lions.  The  chamber  is  lighted  by  twelve  windows  glazed  with 
stained  glass,  representing  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  and  at  night  it  is 
illuminated  by  thirty  branch  lights  and  four  elaborately  wrought  brass  cande- 
labra. The  ornamental  frescoes  are  in  six  compartments,  three  at  each  end,  and 
are  the  first  on  a large  scale  executed  in  this  country.  The  subjects  are — the 
Baptism  of  Ethelbert,  by  Mr.  Dyce,  R.A. ; Edward  III.  conferring  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  on  the  Black  Prince ; and  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  committed  to  prison  for 
assaulting  Judge  Gascoigne,  by  Mr.  Cope,  R.A.  In  the  central  compartment, 
over  the  strangers’  gallery,  is  the  Spirit  of  Religion,  by  Mr.  Horsley ; the  Spirit 
of  Chivalry,  and  the  Spirit  of  Law',  by  Mr.  Maclise,  R.A.  Between  the  window's, 
niches,  eighteen  in  number,  sustain  statues  of  the  barons  who  enforced  Magna 
Charta.  The  wralls  and  ceilings  are  enriched,  besides,  with  gorgeous  decorations 
exhibiting  the  arms  and  escutcheons  of  the  sovereigns  and  chancellors  of  England. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  ceiling  is  rich  blue,  bordered  writh  red  and  gold. 

•The  House  of  Commons  is  62  feet  long  by  45  broad,  and  is  also  45  feet  in  height, 
being  purposely  as  limited  in  dimensions  as  possible,  that  the  speeches  may  be 
distinctly  heard  by  all  present.  The  House  sat  for  the  first  time  in  this  building 
May  30,  1850.  It  is  in  a direct  line  with  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  structure.  The  speaker’s  chair  is  placed  in  such  a position,  that  supposing 
all  the  doors  open  between  them,  the  chancellor  on  the  woolsack  and  the  speaker 
in  the  chair  w^ould  exactly  face  each  other.  Over  the  speaker’s  chair  is  the 
reporters’  gallery,  and  over  that  again  is  the  strangers’  gallery.  It  is  calculated 
to  accommodate  277  members  on  the  floor,  133  in  the  side  galleries,  and  66  in 
the  lower  gallery  over  the  bar;  making  446  in  all.  The  chamber  is  lighted  by 
six  windows  of  stained  glass  on  each  side,  and  the  floor  is  of  iron,  perforated  for 
the  purposes  of  ventilation.  The  ceiling,  of  brown  oak,  is  reticulated  into  a suc- 
cession of  quadrangles  with  richly  carved  borders,  and  the  panel-fronts  of  the 
surrounding  galleries  are  of  the  same  characteristic  national  material.  In  the 
centre  window,  on  one  side,  is  inserted  a frame,  enriched  with  gaudily  tinted 
glass,  bearing  the  emblazoned  heraldry  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
Further  than  this,  the  hall  is  distinguished  by  a total  absence  of  colouring,  unless 
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the  red  carpet  and  green  cushions  can  be  claimed  as  exceptions.  The  aspect  of 
the  house  altogether  is  that  of  plain  and  business-like  severity,  excellently 
adapted  to  the  deliberation  of  legislators  who  have  to  scrutinise  a nation’s  expen- 
diture, and  pass  resolutions  enforcing  a stringent  economy  of  its  supply.  The 
entrance  for  the  members  is  either  by  the  public  approaches,  or  by  a private 
entrance  and  staircase  from  the  Star-chamber  court.  The  Victoria-tower  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  comprehends  an  area  of  85  square  feet,  measuring  to 
the  outside  of  each  external  turret,  at  the  angles,  and  is  carried  up  to  an  altitude 
of  330  feet  from  the  ground  level,  exclusive  of  the  flagstaff,  which  is  35  feet  more, 
making  a total  of  365  feet.  The  lower  stage  of  this  enormous  tower  forms  the 
regal  entrance  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  through  an  archway  of  noble  pro- 
portions, the  roof  of  which  is  elaborately  groined,  and  the  walls  filled  with 
emblematic  and  conventional  carvings  and  tracery.  Above  this  are  eight  stories, 
in  which  are  to  be  deposited  the  state  papers  and  other  important  documents 
connected  with  the  government.  At  each  of  the  former  external  angles  of  the 
tower  is  a turret  17  feet  in  diameter,  and  carried  to  a height  of  90  feet,  in  two 
stories  of  perforated  stonework,  and  crowned  with  the  usual  ogee-shaped  Tudor 
pinnacles,  enriched  with  crockets  and  finials.  The  Clock-tower  is  at  the  northern 
end  of  Westminster-bridge,  is  35  feet  square,  and  300  feet  in  height,  the  lower 
portion  being  composed  of  stone  to  a certain  altitude,  and  its  roof  covered  with 
galvanised  iron.  The  ornamental  portions  are  in  copper,  gilded.  The  stair- 
case to  the  tower  is  200  feet  in  height,  and  is  constructed  of  Derbyshire  stone, 
from  Hopton-wood.  The  dials  of  the  clock  are  situated  at  a much  higher  eleva- 
tion than  any  others  in  England,  or  probably  in  Europe,  and  are  22  feet  6 inches 
in  diameter  in  the  sight,  and  their  framework,  of  galvanised  iron,  weighs  4 tons 
each,  exclusive  of  the  glass  with  which  they  are  glazed.  The  minute  hands  are 
16  feet  in  length,  and  the  hour  hand,  from  the  centre  of  the  dial  to  its  extreme 
point,  6 feet.  The  minute  divisions  at  the  outer  circumference  of  the  dials 
measure  14  inches,  so  that  at  each  half-minute  stroke  the  pointer  will  travel  7 
inches,  by  each  distinct  movement,  for  every  half-minute  of  time  performed. 
The  large  bell,  on  which  the  hours  are  struck,  is  nearly  four  times  the  weight 
of  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  weighs  16  tons;  and  the  two  bells  for  striking  the 
quarters  weigh  nearly  5 tons  each.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
estimated  at  one  million  and  a half  sterling.  To  provide  against  extensive 
injury  from  a recurrence  of  accidents  by  fire,  the  entire  edifice  is  constructed 
upon  a fireproof  principle;  there  is  very  little  wood  about  the  building,  and  all 
communications  with  the  private  residences  are  shut  off  by  iron  doors  set  in 
thick  party  walls.  The  public  are  admitted  to  view  the  House  of  Lords  by  an 
order  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  by  the  personal  introduction  of  a peer  when 
the  house  is  not  sitting.  The  orders  are  procurable  on  Wednesdays,  between 
eleven  and  four.  A peer’s  order  will  also  admit  to  the  strangers’  gallery,  to  hear 
the  debates.  To  the  House  of  Commons  a member’s  order  will  likewise  procure 
admission.  Though  the  stately  Palace  of  the  Parliament  cannot  for  centuries 
rival  in  its  associations  the  humbler  structure  of  St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  let  us  hope 
that  it  will  never  forfeit  its  highest  claim  to  our  admiration  as  the  classical  sanc- 
tuary of  Britain’s  intellectual  greatness,  the  chosen  palladium  of  her  proudest 
attributes — eloquence,  power,  amd  freedom. 

Returning  to  Charing-cross  we  proceed  across  Trafalgar-square  to  Pall-mall 
East,  at  the  corner  of  which  is  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  built  by 
Smirke,  at  a cost  of  £30,000,  and  opened  in  1835.  The  portico,  supported  by 
six  Ionic  columns,  leads  to  a spacious  hall  and  staircase.  In  the  library  are 
some  fine  portraits  and  busts  of  the  most  eminent  physicians.  Admission 
can  be  obtained  by  orders  from  the  members.  The  Union  club-house  adjoining, 
in  the  square,  was  also  built  from  the  designs  of  Smirke.  Wyatt’s  equestrian 
statue  of  George  III.  was  erected  in  1836.  The  horse  is  considered  a fine  speci- 
men of  workmanship,  and  the  likeness  to  the  monarch  admirable. 

The  Hayviarhet,  so  called  from  a market  for  hay  having  been  kept  here  as  late 
as  1830,  inti’oduces  us  to  the  theatre  bearing  the  same  name,  and  which  was 
built  by  Nash  in  1821.  It  has  a stately  portico  supported  by  six  Corinthian 
columns,  and  an  interior  handsomely  fitted  up.  It  is  one  of  the  best  conducted 
in  the  metropolis.  Her  Majesty’s  theatre,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  largest 
theatre  in  Europe,  La  Scala,  at  Milan,  excepted.  The  present  edifice  was  built 
from  a design  by  Messrs.  Nash  and  Repton,  in  1818,  and  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a covered  colonnade,  supported  by  Doric  cast-iron  pillars.  The  interior 
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has  five  tiers  of  boxes,  which  are  each  either  private  property  or  let  to  persons 
of  rank  and  fashion  for  the  season. 

The  Club-houses,  those  magnificent  buildings  where  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  worlds  of  fashion,  politics,  and  literature,  meet  for  the  purposes 
of  lounging  away  their  spare  hours  in  conversation,  reading,  and  refreshment 
merit  a passing  glance.  We  group  them  together  in  that  order  which  seems 
most  desirable  for  observation.  There  are  thirty-seven  principal  clubs  in  the 
metropolis,  comprising  nearly  30,000  members.  At  the  corner  of  Suffolk-street 
is  the  University  club-house,  built  by  Wilkins,  in  1824,  for  members  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  Travellers’  club,  106,  Pall-mall, 
was  rebuilt  by  Barry  in  1832.  The  club  is  limited  to  700  members,  and  each 
pays  thirty  guineas  on  admission,  besides  his  annual  subscription.  The  Athe- 
naeum-club, standing  partly  on  the  site  of  Carlton-palace,  wras  built  by  Decimus 
Burton,  in  1829,  and  is  an  elegant  edifice  of  Grecian  architecture,  with  a statue 
of  Minerva  over  the  portico.  The  number  of  members  is  fixed  at  1,200,  and  they 
must  have  attained  distinguished  eminence  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 
The  Carlton-club,  Pall-mall,  has  been  lately  rebuilt  by  Sydney  Smirke,  with  three 
uniform  fa9ades  in  the  Italian  style.  It  is  exclusively  frequented  by  the  Conser- 
vative party.  The  United  Service-club  was  erected  by  John  Nash,  in  1826,  and 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  commodious.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a noble 
portico  of  eight  double  columns,  forming  the  entrance.  The  Reform  club-house, 
on  the  south  side  of  Pall-mall,  was  founded  in  1832,  and  built  from  Barry’s 
designs.  The  exterior  is  remarkably  fine.  In  the  interior  are  portraits  of  the 
leading  reformers.  The  entrance  fee  is  tw'enty-six  guineas,  and  each  member 
pays  ten  guineas  annual  subscription.  The  number  of  members  is  limited  to 
1,400.  At  the  corner  of  St.  James’s-square  is  the  splendid  new  building  of 
the  Army  and  Navy-club,  built  in  1849,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Parnell.  There  are  1,450  members,  who  each  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £30,  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  six  guineas. 

Situated  on  the  spot  where  Carlton-house  formerly  stood,  and  at  one  of  the 
entrances  to  St.  James’s-park,  is  seen  the  Duke  of  York’s  column,  erected  by 
public  subscription  in  1833.  The  column,  124feethigh,  was  designed  by  Wyatt, 
is  of  Scotch  granite,  and  is  surmounted  by  a statue  of  the  Duke,  by  Westmacott, 
fourteen  feet  high.  A spiral  staircase  conducts  the  visitor,  on  payment  of 
sixpence,  to  a gallery  affording  a fine  view  of  the  Surrey-hills  and  the  West 
end;  but  since  a lamentable  suicide  took  place  herein  1850,  the  railings  have 
been  enclosed  in  a manner  similar  to  the  Monument.  It  is  open  from  12  till  4. 

Pall  Mall,  so  called  from  a game  of  that  name,  introduced  into  England  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  is  a thoroughfare  full  of  historic  interest,  and  the  clubs, 
already  mentioned,  form  a distinguishing  feature  of  the  lines  of  stately  edifices 
that  adorn  this  locality.  The  society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  (No.  53), 
where  many  distinguished  artists  annually  exhibit  their  pictures,  and  the 
British  Institution  next  door,  where  twro  exhibitions  are  annually  given  of  living 
artists  in  the  spring,  and  the  old  masters  in  the  summer,  add  the  attractions 
of  art  to  the  associations  of  opulence.  The  latter  exhibition,  opened  in  1806, 
was  the  celebrated  Shakspeare  Gallery  of  Alderman  Boydell ; on  the  front  of 
the  building  may  still  be  noticed  a fine  bas-relief  of  Shakspeare  between  Poetry 
and  Painting,  executed  by  Thomas  Banks,  at  a cost  of  500  guineas.  Marl- 
borough-house, on  the  south  side,  was  built  in  1710,  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  became  the  property  of  the  crown  by  purchase  in 
1817,  when  it  was  appropriated  as  the  residence  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and 
Prince  Leopold.  It  wras  latterly  the  towm  mansion  of  the  late  Queen  Adelaide, 
and  now  is  looked  upon  as  the  future  abode  of  Albert,  Prince  of  WTales.  St. 
James ’s-palace  was  originally  a hospital,  founded  by  some  pious  citizens  even 
before  the  Conquest,  and  w'as  seized  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1531,  when  he  converted 
it  into  a palace,  enclosed  the  park,  and  made  it  an  appurtenance  to  Whitehall. 
The  ancient  brick  gateway,  by  which  we  enter,  is  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
building  remaining.  The  palace  is  still  used  for  the  levees  and  drawing-rooms 
of  the  court,  for  which  its  arrangements  are  better  adapted  than  for  a royal 
residence.  In  the  courtyard  adjoining,  the  band  of  the  Life-guards  plays  every 
morning  at  eleven,  and  their  able  performance  of  the  most  lively  pieces  of  music 
should  be  heard  by  all  who  visit  the  neighbourhood  at  that  hour.  The  apart- 
ments in  the  several  courts,  which  are  very  irregular  in  form,  are  chiefly  occupied 
by  those  attached  to  the  court.  The  Chapel  royal  is  on  the  right  between  the 
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colour-court,  where  the  bands  perform,  and  the  Ambassadors’  court.  The 
building  is  oblong,  and  is  divided  into  compartments  with  armorial  bearings. 
Among  the  memorable  marriages  that  have  taken  place  in  this  chapel  may  be 
mentioned,  that  of  George  IV.  and  Queen  Caroline,  and  her  present  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  in  town,  was  a constant  attendant 
of  the  morning  service  in  this  chapel,  and  the  seats  are  nearly  all  appropriated 
to  the  nobility,  who  may  here  feel  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  heaven,  but  that 
the  mightiest  monarch  and  the  meanest  serf  must  bow  at  the  same  footstool. 
The  service  is  performed  at  8 a.m.  and  12  noon  ; a fee  of  two  shillings  is  usually 
paid  for  admission.  The  choral  service  is  chanted  by  the  boys  of  the  Chapel 
royal,  who  are  maintained  and  taught  out  of  the  revenues.  The  royal  family 
no  longer  attend,  the  Queen  having  had  a chapel  attached  to  Buckingham- 
palace. 

St.  James’ s-street,  a direct  thoroughfare,  leading  from  the  palace  into  Piccadilly, 
has  some  buildings  worthy  notice.  White’s  club-house  (Nos.  37  and  38)  was 
established  as  a chocolate  house  in  1699.  The  club  is  limited  to  550  members, 
and  in  its  bygone  days  has  been  famous  for  the  immense  amount  of  gaming 
here  carried  on.  Boodle’s,  another  club-house,  is  No.  28.  Brookes’s,  a handsome 
building,  and  the  former  haunt  of  the  Whig  party,  is  No.  60.  It  was  established 
in  1764.  Arthur’s  (No.  69)  derived  its  name  from  the  original  proprietor,  Mr. 
Arthur,  and  is  of  equally  long  standing.  The  new  Conservative  club-house,  on 
the  west  side,  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  Thatched-house-tavern,  and  was  built 
in  1845,  from  the  designs  of  Sydney  Smirke.  The  interior  is  magnificently 
decorated,  and  the  apartments  at  once  convenient  and  surpassingly  elegant  in 
their  arrangements. 

King-street , leading  from  the  eastern  side  of  St.  James’s-street  to  St.  James’s- 
square,  the  most  fashionable  in  London,  contains  the  St.  James’s  theatre,  built 
by  Beazley  for  Braham,  and  chiefly  used  for  French  plays  ; and  Willis’s  rooms, 
where  the  renowned  assemblies  take  place,  under  the  world-famous  distinction 
of  A1  mack’s. 

Entering  St.  James’s-park  by  the  old  palace  gateway,  we  pass  on  our  right 
Stafford-house,  the  town  mansion  of  the  Sutherland  family.  It  was  originally 
built  for  the  Duke  of  York,  but  in  1841  it  was  sold  to  the  present  possessor  for 
the  sum  of  £72,000,  and  the  Crown  devoted  the  purchase-money  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Victoria-park.  The  Sutherland  gallery  contains  a magnificent 
collection  of  pictures,  and  in  size,  taste,  and  decorations,  the  interior  of  the 
mansion  is  unequalled. 

St.  James’s-park  covers  an  area  of  eighty-seven  acres,  and  from  its  oblong 
form  is  about  two  miles  in  circuit.  It  was  first  formed  and  planted  by  Henry 
VIII.,  considerably  improved  by  Charles  II.,  and  by  a succession  of  judicious 
alterations  and  embellishments,  made  during  the  reigns  of  George  IV.  and 
Queen  Victoria,  has  reached  the  present  highly  ornamental  condition  in  which 
we  now  view  it.  The  fine  gravelled  avenue,  planted  with  long  rows  of  stately 
trees,  is  called  the  Mall.  The  south  side  of  the  park,  ranging  from  Storey’s- 
gate  to  Buckingham-gate,  is  still  known  as  the  “ Bird-cage- walk,”  from  the 
aviary  established  there  by  James  I.  The  Wellington-barracks,  occupying  a 
large  frontage  on  this  side,  were  erected  in  1834.  The  open  space  in  front  of 
the  Horse-guards  is  called  the  Parade,  and  here  regiments  are  frequently 
reviewed.  Here,  also,  are  two  curious  pieces  of  ordnance  ; one  a Turkish  piece, 
brought  by  our  troops  from  Alexandria  in  1798,  and  the  other  a large  mortar, 
taken  in  1816  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  It  wras  cast  at  Seville  by  order  of  Napo- 
leon, and  left  behind  in  the  retreat  by  Soult.  Its  extreme  range  was  said  to  be 
6,220  yards,  and  its  weight  is  recorded  at  sixteen  tons.  The  inclosure,  with  its 
serpentine  walks  through  parterres  and  shrubberies,  and  its  ornamental  lake, 
with  islands  thickly  planted  in  the  midst,  is  a favourite  promenade  with  all  who 
can  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges,  and  on  a Sunday  afternoon  is  crowded 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  dusty  city,  who  are  athirst  for  the  sight  of  green 
leaves  and  opening  blossoms.  Owing  to  a recent  admirable  arrangement,  by 
which  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  labelled  with  their  respective  English  and 
botanical  appellations,  an  attentive  observermay  gain  a few  agree  able  lessons  in 
botany  during  his  stroll  through  the  grounds.  In  the  year  1837,  the  Ornitho- 
logical society  wras  formed  in  the  metropolis,  having,  4s  the  original  prospectus 
modestly  averred,  “ no  privileges  to  claim  or  offer,  excepting  those  of  rendering 
services  to  science  and  contributing  to  the  amusement  and  information  of  the 
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public.”  Their  object  was,  to  include  within  their  collection  every  species  offloxDox. 
hardy  aquatic  birds,  waders,  swimmers,  and  divers,  and  this  idea  has  been  most 
successfully  carried  out.  The  society’s  cottage  occupies  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  island  in  the  park,  and  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  State-paper  office  and 
the  Treasury.  The  design,  by  John  Burgess  Watson,  esq.,  presents  a pleasing 
specimen  of  the  Swiss  style.  In  1857  the  lake  was  drained  and  paved  with 
concrete  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  water,  and  an  elegant  suspension-bridge 
was  thrown  across. 

The  Green-park,  which  extends  towards  Piccadilly  from  St.  James’s-park,  has  Green- 
been  much  improved  of  late  years,  and  now  presents  a delightful  grassy  surface  Parli* 
with  undulating  slopes  of  more  than  fifty-six  acres  in  extent.  From  the  highest 
ground  there  is  a pleasing  prospect  of  St.  James’s-park  and  Buckingham-palace, 
beyond  which  may  be  noticed  the  distant  range  of  the  Surrey-hills.  The  eastern 
side  is  bounded  by  many  of  the  finest? mansions  of  the  nobility,  among  w'hich 
may  be  successively  pointed  out  Stafford-house,  the  residence  of  the  Sutherland 
family.  Bridgewater-house,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  built  in 
1849  by  Barry,  and  having  a fine  collection  of  pictures;  Spencer-house,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  Spencer ; and  a fine  old-fashioned  house,  distinguished  by 
its  bow  window  and  pink  blind,  which  was  the  residence  of  Rogers,  the  poet 
and  banker,  since  1808,  and  forming  No.  22,  St.  James’s-place.  The  road 
leading  from  Buckingham-palace  to  Hyde-park-corner  is  called  Constitution- 
hill. 

Buckingham-palace,  the  town  residence  of  her  Majesty,  after  having  cost  much  Backing- 
dissatisfaction  to  all  parties,  and  millions  of  money  to  the  public,  has  been  finally, 
we  hope,  completed  by  the  architectural  additions  and  alterations  made  in  the 
year  1850.  It  was  first  built  by  Nash,  on  the  site  of  Old  Buckingham-house,  in 
the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and  first  occupied  by  her  present  Majesty  in  1837.! 

The  marble  arch,  which  cost  £80,000,  and  gave  rise  to  such  a diversity  ofj 
opinions  as  to  where  it  should  be  placed,  no  longer  forms  the  portal  to  the 
palace.  The  metal  gates  cost  three  thousand  guineas.  The  state  apartments 
look  out  upon  the  spacious  and  diversified  gardens  at  the  back  ; the  throne- 
room  is  sixty-four  feet  In  length,  and  elegantly  hung  with  striped  crimson  satin. 

The  ceiling  is  richly  emblazoned,  and  beneath  runs  a frieze  of  white  marble, 
representing  the  w ars  of  the  Roses,  designed  by  Stothard  and  executed  by  Baily. 

The  centre  of  the  eastern  front  is  occupied  by  the  Green-drawing-room,  and  is 
50  feet  in  length,  and  more  than  30  in  height,  writh  hangings  of  green  satin.  The 
grand  staircase,  the  library,  and  the  sculpture-gallery,  have  been  newly  con- 
structed and  decorated  on  a scale  of  great  magnificence.  In  the  state-rooms  are 
pictures  by  ancient  and  modern  masters,  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  In 
1856  were  completed  the  new  state-rooms  on  the  south  side  of  Buckingham- 
palace,  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt,  from  the  designs  and  underj 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Pennethorne,  architect.  They  include  a ball 
and  concert  room,  a large  supper-room,  and  a promenade-gallery,  with  ante-room 
and  approaches.  The  sculptures  w hich  adorn  them  are  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  Theed. 
and  the  decorations  have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Gruner,  in  conjunction  with  the  architect.  The  character  of  the  decorations  is 
that  known  as  Cinque-cento — the  style  w'hich  prevailed  in  Italy,  contradictory  as 
it  sounds,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ball  and  concert  room  is  a very  fine 
rectangular  apartment,  110  feet  long,  without  the  twm  recesses  at  the  east  and 
west  ends,  60  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high  ; including  the  recesses,  the  length  is 
135  feet.  At  the  end  towards  the  west  a bold  arch,  supported  by  Corinthian 
columns,  and  surmounted  by  emblematical  figures  of  Fame  holding  a medallion, 
upon  which  are  the  profiles  of  the  Queen  and  Prince,  rises  above  her  Majesty’s 
seat.  On  the  south  side  is  the  chapel,  originally  a conservatory ; it  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1843.  There  is  a small  pavilion  in 
the  gardens,  which  contains  eight  fresco  paintings  from  Comus,  and  exquisitely 
executed  by  Eastlake,  Stanfield,  Dyce,  Landseer,  Maclise,  Ross,  Ewins,  ana 
Leslie,  w ith*an  ornamental  border  by  Gruner.  The  Royal-mews  has  an  entrance! 
in  Queen’s-row ; here  are  kept  the  state  horses  and  carriages.  The  royal  stan- 
dard floating  from  the  top  of  the  palace  indicates  the  presence  of  her  Majesty 
within  its  walls.  Admission  to  view  the  interior  can  only  be  gained  in  the 
absence  of  the  royal  family,  and  then  only  by  special  favour  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. 

By  traversing  the  broad  avenue  of  Constitution-hill  wre  arrive  at  Hyde-park- 
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corner,  where  the  busy  traffic  of  Piccadilly  streaming  westward  to  the  suburbs 
of  Chelsea,  Fulham,  Brompton,  Kensington,  and  Hammersmith,  gives  a lively 
and  animated  aspect  to  the  thoroughfare  at  this  point.  Before  entering  Hyde- 
park,  we  must  pause  to  take  cognizance  of  a few  noble  features  that  surround 
this  locality.  The  triumphal  arch  at  the  left  of  Piccadilly  was  designed  by  Deci- 
mus  Burton,  and  erected  in  1828.  It  is  surmounted  by  Wyatt’s  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  erected  by  a public  subscription  of  £30,000  in 
1846,  and  upwards  of  27  feet  high.  Opposite  there  is  another  archway  with 
three  avenues  for  carriages,  two  smaller  ones  for  pedestrians,  and  a fine  screen 
of  fiuted  Ionic  columns,  extending  107  feet,  and  forming  a grand  entrance  to 
Hyde-park.  St.  George’s-hospital  was  built  by  Wilkins,  and  has  a spacious 
frontage  180  feet  in  length,  with  a vestibule  in  the  centre  30  feet  high,  and  sur- 
mounted by  lofty  pilasters.  There  is  a theatre  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  a 
museum,  and  about  340  beds  for  patients,  divided  into  16  wards.  The  present 
building  was  erected  about  twenty  years  since,  but  the  existence  of  the  hospital 
dates  from  1733.  Apsley-house,  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
since  1820,  was  considerably  altered  and  improved  by  Wyatt  in  1828,  and  now 
ranks  as  a fine  ornamental  addition  to  this  part  of  the  metropolis.  After  the  late 
duke’s  windows  were  broken  by  a London  mob,  during  the  excitement  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  iron  blinds  were  placed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  damage. 
The  ornamental  architecture  of  the  building  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  the 
whole  is  enclosed  by  a rich  bronze  palisade.  The  interior  is  magnificently  deco- 
rated, and  there  is  a fine  collection  of  paintings  by  old  and  modern  masters,  the 
latter  chiefly  referring  to  the  memorable  day  of  Waterloo  and  its  associatiqns. 

Hyde-park  was  originally  a manor  belonging  to  Westminster-abbey,  but  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  acquired  by  the  crowm  and  fenced  in  for  the  pre- 
servation of  deer.  The  open  iron  railing  was  placed  round  it  in  the  time  of 
George  IV.  The  park  covers  about  400  acres,  and  in  the  height  of  the  season 
presents  every  fine  afternoon  a lively  appearance,  from  the  number  of  splendid 
equipages  and  fashionable  visitors  that  throng  the  drives  and  promenades.  At 
the  south-east  corner,  by  the  archway  we  have  just  described,  is  a colossal  statue 
of  Achilles,  cast  by  Westmacott.  from  cannon  taken  in  the  victories  of  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  Toulouse,  and  Waterloo.  It  stands  on  a granite  pedestal,  is  20  feet 
high,  30  tons  in  weight,  and  the  cost  was  defrayed  by  a subscription  of  £10,000 
raised  among  the  ladies.  It  is  inscribed  “ By  the  w omen  of  England,  to  Arthur 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms,”  and  was  here  erected 
18th  of  June,  1822.  From  the  extent  and  convenient  situation  of  the  park,  it 
has  often  been  chosen  for  reviews  of  troops,  but  its  selection  as  the  arena  for  the 
grand  Crystal-palace  of  1851  convinced  the  world  that  it  was  equally  adapted  for 
exhibiting  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  scenery  of  the  park  is  varied,  and  enriched 
by  several  fine  plantations  and  a winding  stream  of  water  called  the  Serpentine, 
50  acres  in  extent.  It  w^as  formed  in  1733  by  Caroline,  Queen  of  George  II., 
who  caused  the  bed  of  a stream  to  be  enlarged  that  flowed  through  the  park 
from  Bayswater,  and  fell  into  the  Thames  at  Ranelagh.  This  stream  was  cut  off 
in  1834,  and  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  company  now  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
depth  varies  from  2 to  40  feet.  At  the  east  end  is  a waterfall  made  in  1820,  and 
at  its  western  end  is  a neat  stone  bridge  by  Rennie,  of  five  arches,  and  built  in 
1826.  12,000  persons  have  been  known  to  bathe  here  of  a Sunday,  and  in  the 

winter  the  frozen  surface  is  a favourite  resort  of  skaters.  On  the  northern  bank 
is  a small  but  appropriate  edifice  built  by  Decimus  Burton,  as  the  receiving- 
house  for  the  Royal  Humane  society,  who  have  saved  many  thousand  lives  by 
their  gallant  exertions.  The  society  was  founded  by  Dr.  Hawes  in  1774,  and  is 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent.  On  the  southern  side  are  the 
Knightsbridge-barracks.  There  are  seven  entrances,  open  to  the  public  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  viz.,  Hyde-park-corner,  Cumberland-gate, 
Oxford-street  end,  Victoria-gate,  Bayswater,  Grosvenor-gate,  Park-lane,  Stan- 
hope-gate, Kensington-gate,  and  the  new  Albert-gate  at  Knightsbridge.  The 
park  is  only  accessible  to  private  vehicles ; hackney  carriages  and  cabs  being 
rigidly  excluded.  According  to  the  hour  which  the  visitor  selects  for  his  stroll, 
he  can  enjoy  either  the  delights  of  a purely  sylvan  solitude,  or  the  gaiety  of  the 
fashionable  world,  in  w hich  he  will  here  be  certain  to  behold  the  regnant  attrac- 
tions. For  Kensington-gardens  see  “ Kensington.” 

Piccadilly  is  shown  in  a map  of  London  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a 
rudely  defined  road  out  of  the  tow  n,  with  one  or  two  houses  at  the  angle  where 
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the  road,  which  afterwards  became  Regent-street,  turned  off,  and  a windmill  a 
little  to  the  east  of  this,  the  recollection  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Wind- 
mill-street. The  origin  of  the  name  seems  uncertain,  but  it  was  thought  by 
some  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  equally  as 
now  a matter  of  doubt,  to  have  been  given  to  a noted  house  there  as 
being  the  skirt  or  fringe  of  the  town — a piccadil  having  been  a kind  of  stiff  collar 
or  fringe  to  the  skirt  of  a garment.  At  the  corner  of  Down-street  is  the 
mansion,  finished  in  1850,  of  Henry  Thomas  Hope,  esq.,  and  erected  under  the 
joint  superintendence  of  M.  Dusillion,  a French  architect,  and  Professor  Donald- 
son. It  has  a frontage  of  70  feet  in  Piccadilly,  and  64  feet  in  Down-street. 
The  total  height  from  the  level  of  the  street  to  the  top  of  the  balustrade  is 
63  feet.  The  building  is  enclosed  with  a handsome  iron  railing,  cast  in  Paris  for 
the  purpose.  The  entire  cost,  exclusive  of  the  decorations,  which  are  magni- 
ficent, was  £30,000.  The  collection  of  pictures  is  extremely  valuable.  Clarges- 
street  was  built  in  1717,  and  was  so  called  after  Sir  Walter  Clarges,  the  nephew 
of  Ann,  wife  of  General  Monk.  Devonshire-house,  by  Stratton-street,  is  an 
old  brick  mansion,  built  by  Kent,  in  1738,  for  William  Cavendish,  third  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  at  a cost  of  £25,000.  The  old  entrance,  taken  down  in  1840, 
was  by  a flight  of  steps  on  each  side.  The  gardens  extend  northward  to  those 
of  Lansdowne-house,  in  Berkeley-square.  In  Stratton-street,  built  1695,  and 
called  after  the  Baron  Berkeley,  of  Stratton,  in  Cornwall,  lived  Mrs.  Coutts, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  The  House  (No.  1)  is  now  the  residence  of 
Miss  Angela  Coutts  Burdett,  understood  to  be  the  wealthiest  heiress  in  the 
kingdom.  Berkeley-street  leads  to  the  aristocratic  Berkeley-square,  where  is 
situated  the  noble  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  There  is  here  a fine 
gallery  100  feet  in  length,  filled  with  antique  statues  and  busts.  Arlingtou- 
street,  on  the  opposite  side,  contains  the  mansions  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
(No.  22),  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (No.  20),  and  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  (No. 
17).  Next  door  was  the  mansion  (No.  16)  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  where  the 
Duke  of  York  died  in  1827.  In  Dover-street  is  Ashburnham-house  (No.  30), 
the  customary  residence  of  the  Russian  ambassador.  Albemarle-street  contains 
the  Royal  Institution,  so  famous  for  the  weekly  lectures  on  chemical  science  by 
Professors  Faraday  and  Braude.  It  was  established  in  1799,  and  a handsome 
facade  of  fourteen  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  by  Vulliamy,  was  added  to  the 
building  in  1836.  The  cost  of  this  tasteful  embellishment  was  £1,853.  An 
admission  fee  of  five  guineas,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  five  guineas,  entitle 
a member,  who  must  be  balloted  for,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  institution. 
On  the  ground  floor  the  principal  apartments  are  a newspaper  room,  a small 
library,  and  a cabinet  of  minerals.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  apparatus-room, 
communicating  with  the  theatre,  which  will  accommodate  900  persons.  On  the 
same  floor  is  a spacious  and  valuable  library.  The  laboratory  on  the  base- 
ment story  is  fitted  up  on  a scale  of  magnitude  and  completeness  not  before 
attempted  in  this  country.  In  this  apartment  is  the  large  galvanic  apparatus 
with  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  made  his  famous  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Burlington  Arcade , a favourite  lounge,  and  fitted  up  with  some  tasty  shops,  is 
upwards  of  200  yards  in  length,  and  has  a bazaar  attached.  It  was  originally 
built  in  1819,  sustained  some  few  years  back  considerable  injury  by  fire,  and  is 
now  re-embellished.  At  night,  when  the  shops  are  illuminated,  the  vista  has  a 
pretty  effect.  It  is  a thoroughfare  into  Cork-street.  Burlington-house  adjoining 
is  almost  screened  from  the  sight  of  the  passenger  by  a lofty  brick  wall,  behind 
which  is  a spacious  court-yard.  The  first  house  was  built  about  1650,  and  when 
Lord  Burlington  was  asked  why  he  built  his  house  so  far  out  of  town,  he  replied, 
more  like  a peer  than  a prophet,  “ because  he  was  determined  to  have  no 
building  beyond  him.”  In  1735,  when  the  title  became  extinct,  the  house 
became  the  property  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  and  it  has  since  been  purchased 
by  the  government.  The  Albany,  a series  of  chambers  on  a superior  scale, 
deserves  notice  for  the  number  of  eminent  literary  men  who  have  been  its 
inhabitants,  and  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Monk  Lewis,  Canning,  Byron, 
and  Bulwer. 

St.  James's  Church  was  built  by  Wren  in  1684,  at  the  expense  of  Henry 
Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Alban,  from  whom  the  adjacent  street  derives  its  appellation. 
The  interior  is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  has  a fine  organ  intended  by 
James  II.  for  his  popish  chapel  at  Whitehall,  and  given  to  this  church  by  his 
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daughter  Mary.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  a new  painted  window,  repre- 
senting the  crucifixion,  was  erected  in  1846.  In  the  churchyard  adjoining  lie 
Arbuthnot  the  wit,  Akenside  tlje  poet,  Dodsley  the  bookseller,  Gillray  the 
caricaturist,  and  Vandervelde  the  painter.  Here,  and  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square,  most  of  the  fashionable  marriages  are  solemnized. 

Regent-street  was  designed  by  Nash,  and  commenced  under  his  direction  in 
1816.  The  houses  in  this  magnificent  thoroughfare  are  from  the  designs  of 
Nash,  Soane,  Repton,  Decimus  Burton,  and  other  architects^  producing  an 
extent  and  variety  of  architectural  display  unparalleled  in  Europe.  The  shops 
are  of  unequalled  beauty  and  unrivalled  for  the  opulence  of  their  contents.  The 
Quadrant  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  obliquity  of  the 
turning ; but  the  shadow  of  the  colonnade  being  found  to  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  the  shopkeepers  beneath,  the  145  stately  cast-iron  columns  that 
Supported  it  were  removed  at  the  latter  end  of  1848,  and  the  present  architectural 
embellishments  substituted.  The  building  surmounted  by  the  colossal  figure 
of  Britannia  is  the  County-fire-office,  founded  by  the  late  Barber  Beaumont, 
in  1819. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  Regent-street  is  Archbishop  Tennison’s  chapel  and 
school.  On  the  opposite  side  is  Hanover  chapel,  built  in  1823,  by  Cockerell,  at 
a cost  of  £16,180.  The  Ionic  portico  has  been  admired  for  its  classic  propor- 
tions, but  the  two  square  turrets  on  the  top  have  not  been  inaptly  compared 
to  churchwardens’  money  boxes.  Hanover-square,  to  which  Hanover-street 
leads,  was  built  in  1718,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  squares  of 
London.  On  the  south  side  of  the  enclosure  is  a fine  bronze  statue  of  the  states- 
man Pitt,  executed  by  Chantrev  at  a cost  of  £7,000,  and  placed  there  in  1831.  The 
statue  is  twelve  feet  high,  and  the  granite  pedestal  on  w hich  it  stands  fifteen  feet 
high.  On  the  east  side  of  the  square  are  the  Hanover-square-rooms,  w here  the 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  society  and  of  the  ancient  concerts  are  held.  The 
assembly-room  is  capable  of  containing  800  persons,  and  is  handsomely  decorated. 
On  the  opposite  side  (No.  18)  is  the  Oriental  club,  founded  in  1824,  for  the 
friendly  meeting  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  resided  in  the  east.  InTenterden- 
street  adjoining  is  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  founded  in  1822  by  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  affording  the  first  instruction  that  can  be  given  to  bdf*h 
resident  and  pon-resident  pupils.  The  terms  of  admission  are  proportionately 
high  ; the  in-door  pupils  paying  ten  guineas  entrance  fee,  and  fifty  guineas 
annually.  St.  George’s  church,  Hanover-square,  was  built  by  John  James,  and 
finished  in  1724.  It  has  a handsome  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  and  over 
the  altar  is  a curious  stained-glass  window  brought  from  a convent  at  Mechlin, 
and  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  generally  chosen  by 
the  fashionable  world  as  the  place  of  matrimonial  solemnisation. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention,  that  this  large  district,  that  for  years 
has  constituted  the  most  fashionable  haunt  of  the  titled  and  the  wealthy,  was, 
not  more  than  a century  and  a half  ago,  the  most  filthy  and  repulsive  in  the 
metropolis.  In  1700  Bond-street  wras  built  no  further  than  the  west  end  of 
Clifford-street,  and  took  its  name  from  the  proprietor,  a baronet  of  a family  now 
extinct.  New  Bond-street  was  at  that  time  an  open  field,  called  Conduit-mead, 
from  one  of  the  conduits  which  supplied  this  part  of  the  town  wdth  water,  and 
Conduit-street  received  its  name  for  the  same  reason.  Further  wrest  is  Gros- 
venor-street,  leading  to  Grosvenor-square,  formed  in  1715,  and  occupying  six 
acres  of  ground.  The  square  and  the  adjoining  streets  are  on  the  Grosvenor 
estate,  from  which  they  derive  their  name.  An  equestrian  statue  of  George  I. 
formerly  stood  within  the  railings,  but  the  pedestal  is  now  vacant.  It  was  at 
the  Earl  of  Harrowby’s  (No.  39)  where  the  Cato-street  conspiracy  was  to  have 
been  carried  out,  and  the  massacre  of  the  ministers  consummated. 

Crossing  Oxford-street — to  which  we  shall  presently  return — a continuation 
of  Regent-street  brings  us  to  the  Polytechnic  institution,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  instructive  of  our  exhibitions,  and  first  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1838.  At 
the  end  of  Langham-place  is  All-souls’  church,  built  by  Nash,  in  1823,  at  an 
expenditure  of  £16,000.  The  steeple,  w'ith  its  odd  extinguisher-like  shape,  has 
been  much  criticised.  A fine  picture  by  Westall,  R.A.,  is  placed  over  the  altar. 

At  the  end  of  Portland-place  is  a statue  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of 
her  present  Majesty.  It  was  designed  and  cast  by  Gahagan.  To  the  west,  are 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  aristocratically  inhabited  streets  in  the  metropolis, 
but  presenting  nothing  deserving  especial  mention.  Portman-square,  the 
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residence  of  many  of  the  nobility,  was  finished  in  1784,  on  a spot  of  ground] 
formerly  known,  from  its  proximity  to  Tyburn,  as  “ Great  Gibbet  Field.”  At 
the  north-west  side  of  the  square,  is  the  house  occupied,  till  1800,  by  the  kind- 
hearted  but  eccentric  Mrs.  Montague,  who  every  May-day  used  here  to  enter- 
tain the  chimney-sweepers.  In  Baker-street,  that  extends  from  the  square 
northward,  is  situated  the  celebrated  wax-work  collection,  formed  by  the  late 
Madame  Tussaud,  and  at  the  Baker-street  bazaar  is  held  the  Christmas  cattle- 
show,  that  annually  attracts  a large  concourse  of  visitors. 

Returning  to  Oxford-street,  and  proceeding  eastward,  we  have  on  our  right 
hand,  soon  after  passing  Argyll-street,  the  Pantheon,  converted  in  1834  into  a 
bazaar,  having  been  closed  for  many  years  as  a theatre.  The  alterations  and  re- 
construction cost  £40,000,  and  were  designed  by  Sydney  Smirke.  The  rooms  above 
are  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  pictures,  and  below  is  a well-arranged  bazaar, 
with  a conservatory,  laid  out  in  exquisite  taste,  and  abundant  in  birds  and 
flowers. 

The  Princess's  Theatre , on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  is  built  on  the  site  of 
what  was  formerly  the  Queen’s-bazaar,  and  is  a tasteful  erection  from  the  de- 
signs of  Nelson.  The  interior  is  elegantly  decorated,  and  will  contain  upwards 
of  2,000  persons.  Hence  to  the  modern  opening  of  New  Oxford-street  there  is 
nothing  beyond  the  usual  shop-window  displays  to  invite  observation.  The  old 
rookery  of  St.  Giles’s,  and  a nest  of  wretched  hovels  around  it,  were  cleared 
away  for  the  recent  improvements,  and  the  thoroughfare  was  first  opened  March 
6,  1847.  The  cost  was  nearly  £300,000.  The  large  building  on  the  east  side,  by 
Tottenham-court-road,  is  Meux’s  brewhouse. 

Soho-square,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  Oxford-street,  and  to  which  the  short 
thoroughfare  of  Charles-street  will  conduct  us,  is  chiefly  tenanted  by  music-pub- 
lishers* and  those  connected  with  the  musical  profession.  In  the  centre  is 
statue  of  Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign  the  ground  was  principally  built  upon.  The 
large  building  on  the  north-west  side  is  the  Soho-bazaar,  the  largest  in  London, 
and  still  much  frequented  for  the  purchase  of  fancy  articles,  and  as  a fashionable 
lounge  for  ladies.  It  was  established  in  1815. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Oxford-street,  turning  a little  to  the  right,  we  enter 
Broad-street,  a continuation  of  Holborn,  and  have  before  us  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Giles’s-in-the-Fields,  a name  that  has  long  since  lost  its  rural  significance 
The  church  was  built  by  Henry  Flitcroft  on  the  site  of  an  older  one,  in  1734,  and 
has  a tower  at  the  west  end.  Over  the  street  entrance  to  the  churchyard  is  the 
Lich-gate,  having  an  elaborate  and  curious  specimen  of  bronze  sculpture,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Judgment,  brought  from  Florence,  and  placed  on  the  gate  of 
the  old  church  in  1686.  The  church  itself  contains  little  to  demand  attention  on 
the  exterior,  and  within  the  chief  monument  of  interest  is  a recumbent  figure  of 
Alice,  Duchess  Dudley,  who  died  at  her  residence  in  this  parish  1669,  aged  90; 
she  was  the  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  the  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
On  the  eastern  side  is  a monument  erected  by  Inigo  Jones,  at  his  own  expense 
to  George  Chapman,  the  first  metrical  translator  of  Homer  (died  1634),  and  here 
too,  lie  Shirley  the  dramatist  (d.  1666),  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange  the  journalist 
(d.  1704),  and  Andrew  Marvel  the  staunch-hearted  poet  and  patriot  (d.  1678). 
An  altar-tomb  records  the  interment  here  of  Richard  Penderell  (d.  1671),  “pre- 
server and  conduct  to  his  sacred  majesty  King  Charles  II.,  after  his  escape  from 
Worcester  fight.” 

Drury-lane,  now  the  most  uninviting  street  in  London  for  a residence,  was,  up 
to  the  reign  of  William  III.,  rather  a genteel  and  fashionable  locality.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  Drury-house,  the  mansion  of  Sir  William  Drury,  and  which 
afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Craven  family.  The  Olympic- 
theatre  partly  occupies  its  site.  The  Marquis  of  Argyll  and  Alexander  Earl  of 
Stirling  both  had  houses  in  this  street  between  1634  and  1637;  and  here,  like 
wise,  lodged  Nell  Gwynne.  Great  Queen-street,  leading  to  Lincoln ’s-inn-fields, 
was  built  in  1629,  and  was  so  called  after  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I. 
The  house  in  which  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  lived  was  lately  sold;  the  original 
houses  on  the  south  side  were  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  In  the  Baptist  chapel,  in 
Little  Wild-street,  a sermon  commemorative  of  the  great  storm  of  November, 
1703,  is  still  annually  preached.  The  street  wras  so  called  from  Weld-house  and 
gardens  that  once  occupied  its  site. 

Long-acre , for  nearly  two  centuries  the  chosen  abode  of  coachmakers,  contains 
a spacious  building,  erected  in  1850,  from  the  designs  of  W.  Westmacott,  and 
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appropriated  for  lectures,  concerts,  &c.,  under  the  title  of  St.  Martin’s-hall. 
Bow-street,  rife  with. associations  of  the  drama  and  its  votaries,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1637,  and  to  have  been  so  called  from  “ its  running  in  shape  of  a 
bent  bow.”  Covent-garden-theatre  was  built  by  Smirke  in  1809.  After  having 
been  for  a century  a dramatic  establishment,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  of  its 
existence  as  a theatre  having  had  the  imperishable  glories  of  the  Shaksperian 
drama  illustrated  by  a company  of  performers  of  the  highest  excellence  in  the 
histrionic  art,  it  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  April  6,  1847,  for  the  Italian  opera 
and  here,  in  two  brief  seasons,  was  absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  £100,000’ 
with  which  Mr.  Delafield  commenced  his  short  managerial  career.  The  building’ 
was  destroyed  by  fire  after  a masquerade  on  the  morning  of  March  5,  1856.  A 
new  Italian  opera  is  now  in  course  of  construction  on  the  same  spot.  The  area 
will  be  considerably  larger  than  previously,  comprising  an  enclosure  of  240  feet 
by  100.  The  building  is  to  be  entirely  fireproof.  Although  the  space  to  be 
occupied  by  the  theatre  is  necessarily  large,  it  will  not  include  the  whole  of  the 
ground  comprehended  in  the  lease.  It  is  intended  to  devote  the  remaining  por- 
tion to  a flower-market,  in  the  shape  of  a vast  glass  bazaar,  80  feet  in  diameter 
and  250  feet  in  length,  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  flowers,  plants,  and  all  the 
objects  and  conveniences  that  incidentally  relate  to  them. 

Covent  Garden  Market,  the  great  metropolitan  fruit  and  flower  market,  so 
called  from  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  being  originally  the  convent  garden  of 
the  abbey  at  Westminster.  The  open  quadrangle  was  formed  in  1631,  at  the 
expense  of  Francis,  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford;  and  the  piazza  was  chiefly  con- 
structed from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  original  market  stood  in  the 
space  on  which  Southampton  and  Tavistock  streets  are  now  built,  and  thence 
was  removed  farther  into  the  square,  the  sides  of  which  were  then  sur- 
rounded with  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  have  long  since  been  dis- 
placed by  tavern  and  hotel  keepers.  The  present  market  was  erected  at  the  cost 
of  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1830,  and  from  the  design  and  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Fowler.  The  market  is  placed  under  the  control  of  an  officer  called  clerk 
of  the  market,  and  three  beadles  or  toll  collectors ; and  the  revenue  derived 
therefrom  by  the  Bedford  family  is  very  considerable.  The  toll  for  potatoes,  the 
market  for  which  fronts  Tavistock-row,  is  Is.  2d.  per  ton  ; on  vegetables,  Is.  per 
waggon. 

St.  Paul's  Church , at  the  western  end,  was  rebuilt  by  Hardwick,  on  the  plan 
and  in  the  proportions  of  the  old  church  by  Inigo  Jones,  that  was  built  in  1633, 
and  destroyed  by  fire  September  17,  1795.  The  original  clock  was  the  first  with 
a long  pendulum  made  in  Europe;  the  present  has  an  illuminated  dial.  In  the 
churchyard  are  buried,  among  other  eminent  personages,  Samuel  Butler,  the 
witty  author  of  Hudibras,  and  who  died  in  Rose-street,  Long-acre  (1680),  of  con- 
sumption, accelerated  by  poverty;  W}'cherly  the  dramatist  (died  1715);  Grin- 
ling Gibbons  the  sculptor  (d.  1721) ; Susannah  Centlivre,  the  lively  authoress  of 
some  of  our  best  comedies  (d.  1723)  ; Macklin  the  actor,  who  died  in  1797,  at 
the  great  age  of  107 ; and  Dr.  Walcot  (d.  1819),  the  Peter  Pindar  of  satirical 
memory. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  built  by  Wyatt  in  1812,  on  the  site  of  a former  one 
burned  down  in  February,  1809.  The  present  portico  and  colonnade  were  sub- 
sequent additions.  The  interior  is  light,  elegant,  and?capacious,  and  will  contain 
about  3,500  persons. 

At  the  back  of  Drury-lane  is  Princes-street,  leading  to  Duke-street,  where 
there  is  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  much  frequented  by  the  humbler  class  of 
foreigners  and  Irish  who  live  about  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  chapel  on  this 
site  was  destroyed  during  the  riots  of  1780.  The  streets  leading  to  Chtre-market 
indicate  the  name  of  William  Holies,  created  Baron  Houghton,  Earl  of  Clare,  who 
had  a mansion  here.  The  market  of  a Saturday  night  presents  a noisy  indica- 
cation  of  the  marvellous  extent  to  which  street  traffic  is  carried  on  in  this  vicinity. 


Portugal-street  was  once  famous  for  the  Lincoln ’s-inn-theatre,  afterwards  con- 
verted into  Copeland’s  china  repository,  and  lately  pulled  down  to  enlarge  the 
museum  of  the  royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Here  was  the  “ Beggar’s  Opera,” 
originally  produced  in  1728,  and  hence  did  Lavinia  Fenton,  the  original  Polly,  go 
to  be  made  Duchess  of  Bolton.  In  the  churchyard,  which  is  the  burying-ground 
Burial  place  to  St.  Clement’s  Danes,  Joe  Miller,  of  jest-book  celebrity,  has  a headstone  to  his 
of  Joe  Miller  memory.  King’s  College-hospital,  instituted  1839,  recently  received  a very  ex- 
tensive addition. 
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Lincoln*s-inn-fields  form  a fine  open  square,  said  to  be  the  dimensions  of  the 
base  of  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  The  western  side  was  built  by  Inigo 
Jones.  Here,  on  the  2 1st  of  July,  1683,  was  beheaded  Lord  William  Russell ; he 
had  been  tried  and  condemned  to  death  in  Hicks’s-hall.  On  the  north  side 
(No.  13)  is  Sir  John  Soane’s  museum,  open  to  the  public  gratis  on  Thursdays 
and  Fridays,  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  Foreigners  and  those 
unable  to  attend  at  these  stated  periods,  are  admitted  by  special  application  on 
Tuesdays,  from  February  till  August.  It  is  usual  to  call  a few  days  before  and 
leave  the  name  and  address  of  the  party  desiring  admission  w'ith  the  curator, 
when  the  ticket  of  admission  will  be  granted  upon  personal  application  or  for- 
warded by  post.  The  collection  is  one  of  great  value  and  interest,  and  is  con- 
tained in  no  less  than  twenty-four  rooms,  many  of  them,  however,  being  of 
exceedingly  limited  dimensions.  Architectural  antiquities,  curious  relics,  and 
some  fine  paintings  by  the  most  eminent  masters,  render  a visit  extremely  grati- 
fying, and  the  manner  in  which  so  miscellaneous  an  assortment  is  arranged 
within  so  limited  a space  deserves  notice.  The  mansion  was  built  by  Soane  in 
1812.  Lindsey-house  (No.  59)  was  originally  built  by  Inigo  Jones  for  the  Earl 
of  Lindsey,  who  was  general  of  the  king’s  forces  for  Charles  I.,  and  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Edgehill.  A fine  mantelpiece  of  the  period  is  still  to  be  seen  in  part  of 
the  chambers.  On  the  east  side  of  the  square,  occupying  a portion  of  what  wras 
till  very  recently  Lincoln’s-inn-gardens,  is  the  new  Lincoln’s-inn-hall  and  library, 
built  by  Hardwicke  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  publicly  opened  by  her  Majesty  with 
great  ceremony  in  October,  1845.  The  hall,  which  has  a roof  of  oak  finely 
carved,  is  62  feet  high,  45  feet  wide,  aud  120  feet  in  length.  The  library  is  80 
feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  44  feet  high,  and  contains  some  valuable  records, 
and  a fine  collection  of  law  books.  The  chapel,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  con- 
secrated in  1623,  is  at  the  back  of  these  buildings,  aud  is  chiefly  noticeable  for 
some  richly  stained  glass  windows.  It  is  reared  on  huge  pillars  and  arches, 
leaving  an  open  walk  beneath  the  chapel,  which  was  formerly  much  frequented. 
On  the  south  side  of  Lincoln ’s-inn-fields  is  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  a 
massive  building  erected  from  the  designs  of  Barry,  and  presenting  a noble 
colonnade  and  portico  of  the  Ionic  order.  Admittance  is  obtained  by  tickets 
from  any  member  of  the  college,  and  the  days  of  admission  are  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  between  twelve  and  four  o’clock,  the  month  of 
September  excepted,  when  it  is  altogether  closed.  It  should  be  understood  that 
these  orders  are  not  transferable,  and  the  name  of  the  visitor  is,  for  obvious 
reasons,  written  on  the  ticket  of  admission. 

Commencing  our  progress  northward  from  Tottenham-court-road,  so  called 
from  its  leading  to  the  ancient  manor  of  “ Tottenham-court,”  belonging  to  St. 
Paul’s,  we  deviate  into  Great  Russell-street  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
visitor  to  that  noble  institution  the  British  Museum.  This  may  truly  be  de- 
scribed as  a spot  w here  British  enterprise  has  brought  from  every  country  some- 
thing to  attract  the  eye  and  interest  the  mind ; where  the  rudest  indications  of 
barbaric  skill  and  the  highest  manifestations  of  civilised  ingenuity  are  alike 
preserved,  and  for  which  nature  has  surrendered  its  stores,  art  contributed  its 
fairest  creations,  discovery  yielded  its  richest  treasures,  and  antiquity  displayed 
its  choicest  relics  to  bring  the  triumphs  of  the  present  into  startling  contrast 
with  the  glories  of  the  past. 

The  British  Museum  stands  upon  the  site  of  Montague-house,  where  the  collec- 
tion was  exhibited  until  the  new  building  wras  completed  for  its  reception  in  1850, 
until  w hich  time  part  of  the  old  mansion  of  the  Dukes  of  Montague  was  visible, 
but  the  gateway  being  then  finally  demolished,  the  last  vestige  of  the  ancient 
structure  disappeared,  and  now  the  museum,  with  its  majestic  portico,  forms  a 
striking  architectural  ornament  to  the  street  in  w hich  it  stands.  The  present 
building  wras  commenced  in  1823  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Robert  Sipirke,  and  has 
been  completed  at  an  expenditure  of  £753,495.  It  is  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  order 
of  architecture.  The  principal  entrance  has  a magnificent  portico,  supported  by 
eight  columns,  and,  with  the  wings  on  each  side,  forms  a frontage  of  370  feet. 
Passing  under  this  portico  by  a massive  and  finely  carved  oaken  doorwray,  we 
enter  the  new  hall,  30  feet  high,  and  62  feet  by  51  broad.  A grand  staircase, 
17  feet  in  width,  and  enclosed  by  wralls  of  highly  polished  red  granite,  leads  to 
the  suite  of  rooms  appropriated  to  the  natural  history  department,  and  to  the  left 
is  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  of  antiquities.  A description  of  the  contents 
would  alone  occupy  a volume.  The  British  Museum  library  is  at  the  back  ol 
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these  buildings,  and  a splendid  and  spacious  new  reading-room  was  thrown 
open  in  May,  1857.  The  library  contains  about  700,000  distinct  works;  10,221 
maps,  plans,  and  charts  ; 29,626  volumes  of  MSS. ; 2,946  rolls  of  various  kinds  ; 
23,772  charters  and  instruments;  208  MSS.  on  reed  and  bark;  55  on  papyrus; 
and  851  seals  and  impressions.  It  is  thus  inferior  in  number  only  to  the  tw  o 
great  libraries  of  Munich  and  Paris.  The  number  of  readers  possessing  tickets 
of  admission  is  nearly  40,000,  and  the  average  number  of  readers  per  day  is  350. 
When  the  reading-room  was  first  opened,  January  15,  1759,  there  were  only  five 
readers.  A magnificent  collection  of  books,  w hich  forms  an  important  section 
of  the  magazine  of  knowledge  contained  within  these  classic  walls,  and  called 
the  Royal  library,  was  presented  by  George  IV.,  and,  though  equally  accessible, 
is  kept  separate  from  the  rest.  To  give  a comprehensive  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  vast  library,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  if  all  the  volumes  were  ranged 
together  upon  a single  shelf,  that  shelf  w ould  be  more  than  sixteen  miles  in 
length. 

Bloomsbury-square,  first  laid  out  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  about  1670, 
has  a fine  bronze  statue  by  Westmacott  of  Charles  James  Fox,  erected  opposite 
Bedford-place.  The  church,  with  the  peculiar  steeple  seen  towering  above  the 
surrounding  buildings,  is  the  parish  church  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  built  by 
Nicholas  Hawksmoor  in  1730.  A statue  of  King  George  I.  crowns  the  steeple. 
Russell-square,  containing  a statue  by  Westmacott  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
was  built  in  1803.  In  Great  Coram-street  is  the  Russell  institution,  founded  in 
1808  as  a lecture-hall  and  library,  and  possessing  Hay  don’s  celebrated  picture 
of  the  “ Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,”  presented  in  1836  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. Queen’s-square,  adjacent,  was  planted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
contains  a statue  of  that  queen.  Torrington  and  Woburn  squares  are  also  great 
ornaments  to  the  neighbourhood. 

In  Gower-street  is  University-college-hospital,  founded  in  1833.  The  first 
stone  of  the  north  wing  was  laid  by  Lord  Brougham  in  1846.  Nearly  opposite 
is  the  London  University-college,  founded  1828,  and  built  by  Wilkins,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  National  gallery.  It  is  furnished  with  every  professional  capability 
for  prosecuting  studies  in  science  and  the  classics,  and  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
who,  by  their  religions  opinions,  w ere  precluded  from  taking  degrees  in  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  building  extends  a length  of  420 
feet,  and  has  a richly  ornamented  Corinthian  portico,  ascended  by  a flight  of  steps. 

Entering  the  New-road,  we  reach  the  Regent’s-park,  a spacious  and  admirably 
designed  enclosure,  consisting  of  about  400  acres,  occupying  the  site  of  Old 
Marylebone-fields.  The  park  and  the  surrounding  crescents  were  laid  out  in 
1812,  from  a plan  by  Nash,  and  the  ornamental  plantations,  and  the  broad 
sweeping  avenues  that  intersect  the  green  sward  in  all  directions,  were  further 
improved  and  extended  in  1833  and  1838.  Around  are  terraces  of  striking  archi- 
tectural magnificence,  and  the  outer  road  forms  an  agreeable  drive  of  nearly 
three  miles  in  length  ; whilst  the  enclosure,  with  its  broad  and  shaded  avenues, 
its  smoothly  gravelled  walks,  its  soft  green  turf,  its  rows  of  stately  trees,  its 
pleasant  vistas,  and  the  zone  of  noble  mansions  by  w'hich  it  is  engirdled,  is  a rare 
boon  to  the  pedestrian;  and  of  w'hich,  as  the  poorest  shares  its  privileges  with 
the  w ealthiest,  the  Londoner  may  well  be  proud.  At  the  south  end  of  the  park 
is  the  Colosseum,  one  of  the  most  popular  exhibitions  in  the  metropolis,  and 
built  by  Decimus  Burton  in  1824.  From  the  moment  the  visitor  enters  the 
building  until  be  retires,  the  scene  presented  is  the  most  varied  and  pleasing 
that  can  be  imagined,  A large  portion  of  this  extensive  establishment,  with  an 
entrance  in  Albany-street,  is  devoted  to  novel  mechanical  and  pictorial  effects, 
under  the  title  of  the  Cyclorama.  A little  further  on,  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  park,  is  the  gothic  structure  of  St.  Katherine’s  hospital,  built  in  1827,  and 
containing  a chapel,  six  residences  for  pensioners,  and  a detached  residence 
for  the  master.  It  wras  originally  founded  near  the  Tow'er  by  Maude,  of  Bou- 
logne, the  wife  of  King  Stephen. 

The  Botanic  Gardens , covering  a space  of  nearly  twenty  acres,  form  an  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  inner  circle.  They  belong  to  the  Royal  Botanical  Society, 
founded  in  1839,  and  in  the  handsome  conservatory  frequently  attract  2,000 
visitors  to  behold  the  collection  of  rare  plants  exhibited,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  medals  for  prizes.  The  south  side  of  the  park,  parallel  to  the  New-road,  is 
about  half  a mile  in  length ; the  east  side,  extending  northward  to  Gloucester- 
gate,  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile. 
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The  Zoological-gardens , on  the  north-eastern  slope  of  the  Regent’s-park,  were 
instituted  in  1826,  the  principal  founders  being  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy.  On  Mondays  the  admission  is  sixpence,  on  other  days  one 
shilling.  There  are  about  1,500  living  specimens,  and  of  these  152  species 
belong  to  the  mammalia  alone : among  which  the  last  attractive  feature  is  the 
young  hippopotamus,  captured  in  August,  1849,  at  the  island  of  Obaysch,  about 
1,350  miles  above  Cairo,  and  transmitted  to  this  country  as  the  gift  of  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  in  June,  1850.  There  have  been  several  recent  improvements  in  the 
gardens,  and  additions  to  the  buildings.  A new  entrance  has  been  formed  at  the 
termination  of  the  broad  walk  in  the  Regen t’s-park,  which  saves  the  foot  visitor 
the  trouble  of  going  round  by  the  road.  The  latest  improvement  has  been  the 
conversion  of  the  building  which  w as  formerly  occupied  by  the  carnivora  into  a 
reptile  house,  and  the  establishment  of  a marine  vivarium  on  a most  extensive 
scale.  West  and  north-wrest  of  the  park  is  a picturesque  and  fashionably  inha- 
bited locality,  of  considerable  extent,  and  called  St.  John’s-wood,  from  the  ground 
having  formerly'belonged  to  the  priors  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  villas  are 
of  the  first  class ; and  the  roads,  laid  out  w ithin  the  last  ten  years,  are  lined 
with  the  prettiest  ornamental  cottages  and  gardens  imaginable.  In  Hamilton- 
terrace  is  St.  Mark’s  church,  built  in  1847,  at  a cost  of  £9,830.  St.  John’s-wood 
chapel  is  of  little  architectural  merit ; but  in  the  burial  ground  adjoining  lie  not 
a few  whose  names  are  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  among  which  w7e  may  make 
mention  of  Joanna  Soutlicott  (d.  1814),  w hose  claims  to  the  character  of  a pro- 
phetess have  been  long  since  satisfactorily  examined  and  decided;  Richard 
Brothers  (d.  1824),  another  wild  claimant  to  the  inspiration  of  prophecy;  and 
the  clever  performer  Daniel  Terry  (d.  1829),  who,  as  actor  and  dramatist,  alike 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  public  and  the  friendship  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  southern  division  comprises  the  borough  of  Southwark,  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  river,  and  a mass  of  buildings  reaching  from  Rotherhithe  to  Vauxhall, 
and  ranging  southward  for  more  than  two  miles.  Immense  additions  have  been 
made  to  this  division  within  the  last  few  years.  The  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
metropolis,  formed  by  the  river,  are  connected  bv  six  bridges — London,  South- 
wark, Blackfriars,  Waterloo,  Westminster,  and  Vauxhall,  wrhich  are  for  foot 
passengers  and  the  largest  vehicles  of  every  description  ; and,  besides  these,  is 
an  iron  suspension-bridge,  from  H ungerford-market  on  the  north  bank,  to  the 
Belvidere-road  on  the  south,  for  the  use  of  foot  passengers  only.  Thus,  so  far 
as  our  limits  have  permitted  us,  we  have  taken  the  reader  through  the  “ world 
of  London.”  Particulars  of  places  here  omitted  will  be  found  given  under  head- 
ings more  peculiarly  indicative  of  special  localities,  as  “ Bethnal-green,”  “ Canon- 
bury,”  “ Islington,”  “ Kennington,”  “ Knightsbridge,”  “ Limehouse,”  “ Padding- 
ton,” “ Southwark,”  &c.,  which,  though  forming  portions  of  the  great  city,  have 
been,  for  greater  convenience,  mentioned  in  their  respective  places.  Every  year 
is  changing  some  of  the  features  of  London,  and  advancing  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  foregoing  pages  will  be  recognised  as  supplying 
both  a comprehensive  and  accurate  account  of  its  present  state.  As  one  illus- 
tration amongst  many  that  might  be  cited  of  the  direction  these  improvements 
are  taking,  w e may  mention  that  since  the  year  1830  four  new  parks  have  either 
been  formed,  or  are  in  the  course  of  formation,  throughout  the  metropolitan 
districts.  Primrose-hill,  containing  sixty  acres,  wras  completed  in  1842  ; Kenning- 
ton-park,  containing  eighteen  acres,  is  now  enclosed  and  finished;  Victoria-park, 
containing  no  less  than  265  acres,  was  completed  iu  1849;  and  Battersea-park, 
containing  319  acres,  is  now  in  the  course  of  formation.  The  sums  expended 
upon  these  various  places  of  resort  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  in  round  numbers, 
to  £380,000 — a considerable  amount,  no  doubt;  but  when  we  take  into  account 
the  extent  of  ground  thus  secured  to  the  public,  and  the  undeniable  advantages 
which  it  affords,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  most  rigid  financial  reformer  would 
object  to  its  expenditure. 
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wood  and 
its  chapel. 


The 

southern 

division. 


Modern  im- 
provements 
The  parks. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Longdon*  

Salop 

Longdon  

Stafford 

Longdon  

Worcester  ... 

Longdon-upon- 
Teni  

....pa 

Salop 

pa 

Kent 

t.i 

1 Dorset 

m 

Derbv  

Longford  St.  Cathe- 

rine  

ham 

Gloucester  ... 

Longford  St. 
Mary 

,ham 

Gloucester  ... 

...pa 

Salop 

Longford 

....to 

Salop 

Longford. 

Warwick  

Longham 

.ham 

Dorset  & Hnts 

Longham  

...pa 

Norfolk 

Longhirst  

....to 

Northumb.  ... 

Longhope 

Gloucester  ... 

Longhoughton  ... 

....pa 

Northumb.  ... 

Longnoy  

....pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Lonernor  

....pa 

Salop  

Longnorf  

..m.t 

Stafford 

Longparish 

....pa 

Hants 

Longporfc 

...vil 

Stafford 

Longritlge 

Northumb.  ... 

Longridge  

...vil 

Lancaster 

Longridge  

Stafford 

Longsdon  

....to 

Stafford 

Longs  haws  

....to 

Northumb.  ... 

Longsight  

Lancaster 

Lonsrslow  

to 

Salop 

Loug-Stanton  All 
Saints  

Cambridge  ... 

Long-Stantou  St. 
Michael  

Cambridge  ... 

Longstock  

...pa 

Hants  

Longstone,  Great 

...to 

Derby  

Longstone,  Little 

...to 

Derby  

Longstow 

...pa 

Cambridge  ... 

Longthorpe 

ham 

Northampton 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Shrewsbury 

5* 

Condover  3 

Lichfield  ... 

...4 

Armitage  1* 

Uptn-ou-Svrn.S 

Twkesbury 5 

Wellington  . 

..3* 

Wellington  ...3* 

Dartfor'd 

North  fleet 4 

Boole  

...1 

Poole  3 

Ash  borne  .... 

..6| 

Tutbury  6* 

Gloucester ... 

...1 

Gloucester  ...l* 

Gloucester ... 

...1 

Gloucester  ...1* 

Newport 

...1 

Newport  1* 

Mkt.  Drayton  1* 

Whitmore  ...10* 

Coventry 

....3 

Longford 

Poole 

....6 

Wimbrn.  Mins.4 

E.  Dereham... 4* 

Wendling  2 

Morpeth 

...3 

Longhirst  1 

Newent  

...  6 

Longhope  

Alnwick  

...4 

Longhoughton 

Gloucester  . 

..65 

Anesfield  4 * 

Chrch.  Strttn.  5 

Dorrington  ...1* 

Buxton  

...6 

Leek  10 

Andover  .... 

..4| 

Whitchurch  85 

Newc.-un-L. 

2* 

Burslem  

Berwick 

..A 

Tweedmouth...3 

Preston  

..6* 

Longridge * 

Stafford  

...7 

Penkridge  ...1* 

Leek 

...3 

Leek  2* 

Morpeth 

...6 

Morpeth 6 

Manchester 

...2 

Longsight 

Drayton 

..1* 

Whitmore  ...10* 

Cambridge  ., 

..6| 

Long-Stanton  f 

Cambridge  ., 

..5| 

Oakington  ...1* 

Stockbridge ., 

..If 

Andover  5 * 

Bakewell 

...3 

Rowsley 6* 

Bakewell 

...3 

Rowsley  65 

Caxton  

.2* 

Shepreth 83 

Peterborough  2 

Beterborough  2* 

Railway 

Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

162* 

L.  & N.  W 

122* 

4511 

1148 

Midland  

134 

3903 

577 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

148| 

796 

88 

N.  Kent 

26 

581 

162 

L.  & S.  W 

123 

1458 

1287 

N.  Staffordshire 

134* 

3920 

1162 

Gt.  Western  

115* 

200 

205 

Gt.  Western  

115* 

315 

Shropshire  Union... 

145* 

1306 

225 

L.  & N.  W 

157 

... 

L.  & N.  W 

98* 

L.  & S.  W 

118* 

E.  Counties 

123f 

1304 

337 

N.  Eastern  

295f 

1703 

293 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

125* 

3070 

1070 

N.  Eastern  

314* 

4113 

861 

Midland  

112 

1070 

504 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

162f 

1200 

278 

N.  Staffordshire 

164f 

561 

L.  & S.  W 

62f 

5250 

875 

N.  Staffordshire 

14S* 

N.  Eastern  

344* 

558 

”74 

Prestn.  & Longridge 

211* 

L.  & N.  W 

138 

N.  Staffordshire 

157* 

428 

N.  Eastern  

297* 

767 

43 

L.  & N.  W 

186* 

L.  & N.  W 

157 

E.  Counties 

67* 

885 

463 

E.  Counties 

65f 

830 

171 

L.  & S.  W 

711 

2962 

460 

Midland  

160* 

564 

Midland  

160* 

154 

E.  Counties 

58* 

1412 

242 

Gt.  Northern 

78f 

1390 

262 

* LONGDON  is,  as  its  name  expresses,  a scattered  village  of  great  extent; 
hence  the  proverb — 

The  stoutest  beggar  that  goes  by  the  way, 

Can’t  beg  through  Long  ou  a Midsummer’s-day ; 


Beaudesert, 
seat  of  the 
late  Mar- 
quis of 
Anglesea. 


Mineral 

spring. 


Cannel  coal. 


and  is  rendered  further  remarkable  by  the  mansion  of  Beaudesert,  within  its 
boundaries.  This  seat  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Anglesey  has  been  made  more 
famous  by  the  gallantry  of  its  noble  owner  than  it  could  have  become  by  any 
other  means,  in  a neighbourhood  where  it  has  many  peers.  It  is,  however, 
beautifully  situated,  and  worthy  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a hero.  It  is 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  Cannock-chase,  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Long- 
don  church.  This  magnificent  mansion,  anciently  the  palace  of  the  Diocesans, 
but  rebuilt  and  enlarged  at  different  periods,  is  located  on  the  declivity  of  a high 
sloping  hill,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  foliage.  The  park  is  a continual  succes- 
sion of  hill  and  valley,  with  numerous  springs  of  water,  one  of  which,  called  the 
Nun’s -well,  is  said  to  possess  extraordinary  medicinal  properties.  About  one 
mile  from  the  church  is  Haunch-hall,  the  seat  of  Captain  Foster,  by  whom  the 
exterior  of  the  ancient  mansion  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  Lyswayes-hall,  Brough- 
ton-hall,  and  Chetwynd-house,  are  also  elegant  mansions  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  stands  upon  an 
eminence,  and  is  a handsome  stone  structure,  with  a tower  in  the  Norman  and 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  There  are  nine  endowed  almshouses  for  old  women, 
poor  parishioners,  and  a residence  for  the  schoolmistress.  Longdon  produces  a 
great  supply  of  coal,  especially  of  that  species  called  cannel  coal,  which,  on 
account  of  the  fine  polish  it  takes,  is  used  in  making  a variety  of  useful  and 
ornamental  articles. 


Inn,  The  Swan. 


f LONGNOR  is  prettily  situated  on  a gentle  declivity,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Dove,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Manifold,  and  presents  some  picturesque 
and  romantic  scenery.  The  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  a plain  structure  with 
a tower.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1780,  and  raised  in  height  in  1812.  In  the  church- 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Longton  to 

Longton  (with  Lane- 

End)* to 

Longtownf  m.t 

Longtown  chap 

Longwood  to 

Long  worth pa 

Longworth  to 

Looe,  Eastl  chap 

Lancaster 

Stafford 

Cumberland 

Hereford 

W.  R.  York... 

Berks 

Lancaster 

! Cornwall  

Preston 4f 

Stoke-upon-T.2f 

Carlisle  9 

Hereford 16? 

Huddersfield  If 

Abingdon  7 

Bolton  4f 

Liskeard  7i 

Farrington  ...3f 

Longton  

Gretna  3f 

Pontrillas 5? 

Longwood  

Wantage  Rd.  6f 

The  Oaks 3? 

Plymouth  ...17i 

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Staffordshire 

Caledonian  

Newpt.  & Hereford 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
S.  Devon  

211 

142f 
312f 
160*  < 
19  If 
66* 
204* 
264* 

3692 

2538 

910 

4415 

1590 

Pop. 


1687 

15149 

2234 

861 

3023 

1119 

152 

970 


Manufac- 
ture of 
china  and 
earthen- 
ware. 


yard  is  a stone  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  William  Billinge,  an  old  soldier  who  Longnok. 
was  born  in  a cornfield  near  Fawfield-head,  and  died,  after  having  been  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar  and  other  engagements,  in  1791,  within  a few  yards  of  the 
same  spot,  at  the  age  of  1 12. 

Market , Tues.— Fairs,  Tues.  bef.  Feb.  14,  Easter-Tues.,  May  4, 17,  Whit-Tues.,  Aug.  5, 1st  Tues. 
in  Oct.,  Nov.  12,  cattle. 

* LONGTON,  formerly  called  Lane  End,  is  situated  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Potteries,  and  has  risen  from  a small  village  to  be  one  of  the  most 
populous  china  and  earthenware  towns  in  the  county.  There  are  three  churches, 

St.  James  the  Less,  a modern  stone  structure  with  a tower,  in  the  pointed  style 
of  architecture,  erected  at  a cost  of  £10,000  in  1833;  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a 
large  modern  brick  edifice  with  a square  tower,  built  in  1792,  and  enlarged  in 
1827 ; and  St.  Paul’s,  a district  church,  recently  added.  The  new  market  and 
town-hall,  built  in  1844  by  a company  of  shareholders,  forms  a handsome  and 
commodious  structure.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  Wesleyans,  New’ 
Connexion,  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels  here,  and  there  are  nume- 
rous schools.  Foley-house,  where  Wesley  preached,  is  an  object  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  land  is  all  argillaceous  in  the  parish,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  nearly  exclusively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  china  and  earthen- 
ware, of  which  the  common  white  brown  and  yellow  wares  are  here  produced  in 
extraordinary  quantities. 

Inns,  Spread  Eagle,  Union  Hotel. —Market,  Sat. — Fairs,  Shrove-Tues-,  Easter-Tues.,  Whit-Tues., 
Martinmas-Tues.— Bankers,  Harvey  and  Co. ; draw  on  Glyn,  Hallifax,  and  Co. 

f LONGTOWN  is  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Carlisle  to  Edinburgh,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Esk,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Liddel.  The  streets  are  regular  and  spacious,  and  the 
houses  are  chiefly  of  modern  architecture.  Here  are  held  the  petty  sessions  for 
the  division  of  the  ward  in  which  Longtown  is  situated.  In  1688  Longtown 
contained  only  twelve  houses,  which  were  built  of  turf  or  clay  ; but  there  was  a 
town-hall  of  freestone,  and  a considerable  market  was  held  there,  being  the  only 
one  in  that  part  of  the  county,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  held  under  the 
authority  of  a charter  granted  by  Henry  III.  A market  for  corn  was  established 
here  in  1810 ; and  a considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  bacon  and  butter.  Cran- 
berries, when  in  season,  are  sold  in  Longtown  market  in  great  quantities,  to  be 
sent  to  the  metropolis  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  parish  church  of 
Arthuret  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  town,  and  is  dedicated  to  St. 

Michael.  It  wras  rebuilt  in  1609,  except  the  tower,  which  was  not  finished 
till  1690. 

Market,  Thurs.—  Fairs,  Thurs.  bef.  and  aft.  Whit-Sun.,  Thurs.  aft.  Martinmas,  Nov.  14,  hiring. 

t LOOE  (East)  is  situated  on  the  sea  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Looe,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  town  of  West  Looe;  both  these  places  deriving 
their  respective  denominations  from  the  sites  which  they  relatively  occupy 
with  regard  to  the  river.  It  seems  to  have  b6en  the  only  seaport  in  the  county  A place  of 
of  any  importance,  except  Fow'ey,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  it  importance 
furnished  a contribution  of  20  ships  and  315  mariners  towrards  a fleet  fitted  out  in  the  four- 
against  the  French  by  Edward  III.  The  town  was  first  incorporated  by  Queen  Jeenth  cen- 
Elizabeth  in  1587;  and  James  I.  granted  a supplemental  charter  in  1623;  but  ury* 
both  charters  having  been  surrendered  to  James  II.,  a new  one  was  obtained  in 
1685.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  twelve  burgesses,  with  other  officers. 

East  Looe,  in  conjunction  with  Fowey,  sent  a delegate  to  a council  at  Westmin- 
ster in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  members  wrere  first  returned  to  Parliament 
for  this  borough  the  13th  year  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  disfranchised  by  the  2nd  of 
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market  for 
cranberries. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Looe,  West*  to 

Looe,  Island ex  pa 

Loose pa 

Lopen  pa 

Lophara,  North pa 

Lophara,  Southf  ...pa 

Loppington pa 

Lorbotcle to 

1 -or ton chap  & to 

Loscoe  ham 

Loscombe ham 

Lostock  to 

Lostoek-Graham  ...to 

Lostock  Hall  sta 

Lostwithlelf  pa&m.t 
Lotherton-cum- 
Aherford  to 


County. 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Cornwall  .... 
Cornwall  .... 

Kent  

Somerset  .... 
Norfolk  .... 
Norfolk  .... 

Salop 

Northumb.  . 
Cumberland 

Derby  

Dorset  

Lancaster.... 

Chester 

Lancaster.... 
Cornwall  .... 


Liskeard  .... 

E.  Looe  

E.Farleigh... 
S.  Petherton 
E.  Harling  ., 
E.  Harling  ., 

Wera  

Rothbury  ... 

Penrith 

Heanor  

Beaminster 

Bolton  

Northwich... 

Preston  

Bodmin  


W.  R.  York  ...(Tadcaster 


Plymouth  ...171 
Plymouth  ...18% 
Maidstone  ...2% 

IVlartock  5% 

Diss  65 

Diss  5% 

Baschurch 5 

Morpeth  18 

Cockermouth  4 
Langley  Mill  ...2 

Evershot  7% 

Lostock  June.... 

..2 1 Hartford  4% 

,2f  Xostock  Hall  .. 

..5, Plymouth  ...27% 

..6 1 Gar  forth  3 


Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr.  Rl 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

S.  Devon  

264% 

746 

S.  Devon  

265| 

7 

N.  Kent 

45% 

960 

1542 

Gt.  Western  

153| 

489 

477 

B.  Union  

101 

2000 

832 

E.  Union  

100 

1937 

731 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

167% 

3414 

599 

N.  Eastern  

309% 

2409 

111 

Oockrmth.&Wrktn. 

345f 

10755 

708 

Midland  

136% 

451 

Gt.  Western  

157 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

203% 

1426 

620 

L.  & N.  W 

173% 

1706 

519 

E.  Lancashire 

212| 

S.  Devon  

274 

no 

1053 

N.  Eastern  ... 

197 

1052 

597 

Looe,  East 


Romantic 
scenery  of 
the  envi- 
rons. 
Pilchard 
fishery. 


William  IV.  There  is  a school  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  children 
of  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  mathematics,  and  especially  those  branches  which 
relate  to  navigation,  founded  in  1716  by  the  trustees  of  John  Speccott,  esq.,  of 
Penhale,  who  bequeathed  £1,000  to  charitable  uses.  The  town  consists  of 
several  narrow,  irregular  streets,  and  many  of  the  houses  have  old-fashioned 
timberwork  gables.  On  the  beach  there  is  a fort,  with  a battery  of  cannon.  A 
new  stone  bridge  across  the  creek  or  river  unites  the  towns  of  East  and  West 
Looe.  In  each  place  is  a church  or  district  chapel,  but  neither  has  any  features 
of  interest.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  these  towns  is  highly 
picturesque  and  romantic,  the  ground  rising  from  the  banks  of  the  river  into 
terraced  hills,  adorned  with  many  beautiful  seats  and  villas.  The  pilchard- 
fishery  is  industriously  prosecuted  here ; and  some  advantage  is  derived  from 
the  shipping  of  tin,  brought  hither  from  the  coinage  town  of  Liskeard  by  the 
Liskeard  and  Looe  canal. 

Markets , Wed.,  Sat.— Fairs,  Feb.  13,  Oct.  10,  cattle,  &c. 

* LOOE  (West)  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Talland,  hundred  of  West,  stand- 
ing, as  its  name  imports,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Looe.  The  pilchard 
fishery  is  carried  on  here  as  w ell  as  at  East  Looe.  There  was  anciently  a 
weekly  market,  which  has  been  long  discontinued}  but  the  fair  is  well  attended 
for  the  sale  of  cattle,  &c. 

Fair,  May  6,  cattle,  &c. 


f LOPHAM  (South),  or  Parva.  The  church  of  St.  Andrew  stands  in  a field, 
and  is  a very  old  building  of  Norman  origin,  with  a tower  of  great  beauty.  The 
Source  of  rivers  Waveney  and  Little  Ouse  take  their  rise  here;  and  although  the  space 
two  rivers,  whic]2  divides  them  at  their  source  is  only  nine  feet  of  ground,  yet  the  former 
passes  eastward  by  Diss  to  Yarmouth,  and  the  latter  takes  a contrary  direction 
to  Thetford,  and  thence  to  Lynn,  forming  nearly  the  whole  of  the  river  boundarj'’ 
to  the  western  side  of  the  county.  Linen,  diaper,  dowlas,  and  huckaback  are 
manufactured  here  in  some  quantity  by  small  manufacturers. 


Curious 
custom  of 
centuries 
ago. 


Town 

chiefly  con- 
sists of  two 
streets. 


X LOSTWITHIEL,  or  Lestwithiel,  a borough,  market,  and  county  town, 
situated  in  a narrow"  valley  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Fowey.  Whitaker 
supposes  this  place  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Withiel,  the  first  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, who  had  a palace  at  Penkneth,  now  within  the  borough,  but  belonging  to 
the  parish  of  Llanlivery.  Carew,  in  his  “ Survey  of  Cornwall,”  mentions  a 
curious  custom  deserving  of  notice,  as  a memorial  of  the  ancient  importance  of 
Lostwithiel.  “ On  Little  Easter  Monday  the  freeholders  of  the  towui  and  manor 
used  to  assemble,  when  one  of  them,  chosen  by  lot,  handsomely  dressed,  wrell 
mounted,  with  a crown  on  his  head,  a sceptre  in  his  hand,  a swrord  borne  before 
him,  and  dutifully  attended  by  the  rest,  also  on  horseback,  rode  through  the 
principal  streets  to  church,  where  he  wras  solemnly  received  by  the  curate  and 
conducted  to  hear  divine  service;  after  which  he  repaired  with  the  same  show 
to  a house  provided  for  the  purpose,  to  feast  with  his  attendants,  keeping  to 
himself  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  being  served  with  kneeling  and  the  usual 
ceremonies  of  royalty;  the  dinner  being  ended,  they  all  retired.”  The  town 
consists  principally  of  tw  o streets,  extending  from  the  border  of  the  river  west- 
ward to  the  foot  of  a lofty  hill;  and  the  buildings,  which  are  of  stone,  or  roofed 
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County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway, 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Loudwater sta 

Loughborough  *p&  m .t 

Loughor  pa 

Loughrigg  and 
Rydal to 

Bucks 

Leicester  

Glamorgan  ... 

Westmorelnd 

High  Wycmb  2$ 

Leicester 121 

Llanelly  31 

Ambleside 3 

Loudwater  

Loughborough 
Loughor  

Windermere  ...7 

Gt.  Western  

Midland  

S.  Wales  

Kendal  & Winderm. 

>31? 
115* 
22 1* 

2671 

5460 

3999 

5200 

11339 

1099 

388 

with  slates,  procured  in  abundance  from  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  Lostwithiel  is 
chiefly  interesting  from  the  beautiful  and  romantic  ruin  of  Restormel  castle,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  once  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Cornwall.  It 
was  visited  by  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  in  1844.  The  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  charter  in  1732,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen.  The  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  is  a fine  ancient  structure  with  a square  tower,  and  possess- 
ing an  interesting  octangular  font.  The  Royal  Restormel  iron  mine  is  in  this 
township.  The  chief  trade  consists  in  wool,  iron,  timber,  malt,  and  coals. 
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Inn,  Royal  Talbot—  Market,  Eri.— Fairs,  1st  Tues.  aft.  Mid.-Lent-Sun.,  July  10,  Sep.  4,  Nov.  13 
Christmas  cattle-market.  Dec.  12. 


* LOUGHBOROUGH.  This  place  is  said  to  have  been  a royal  village  in  the 
time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  England ; and,  according  to  Camden,  it  was 
formerly  the  most  important  town  in  the  county,  except  Leicester.  In  the  year 
1557  this  town  was  visited  by  a peculiar  disease,  called  the  swat,  which  carried 
off  nineteen  persons  in  six  days.  About  the  same  period  the  plague  was  also 
prevalent  here,  which  carried  off  295  persons.  At  various  subsequent  periods 
Loughborough  has  been  subjected  to  the  attack  of  that  dreadful  malady  the 
plague,  which,  in  the  year  1609,  swept  away  500  of  its  inhabitants.  Of  late 
years  the  town  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  hosiery 
and  lace  trade.  Loughborough  is  situated  on  a branch  of  the  river  Soar,  on  the 
side  of  a navigable  canal  communicating  with  that  river,  and  near  the  Midland 
railway.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  principal  street  on  the  road  from  Leicester  to 
Derby,  with  smaller  streets  intersecting  it  at  right  angles.  The  town  has  lately 
been  divided  into  two  parishes,  All  Saints  and  Emmanuel ; the  former  church  is 
a noble  structure  with  a remarkably  fine  tower  at  the  western  end.  This  is 
believed  to  have  been  erected  by  subscription  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  other  church  is  a beautiful,  building  in  the  decorated  style,  with  a 
handsome  square  tower.  It  was  erected  and  consecrated  in  1837.  A convent 
has  been  recently  erected  in  Park-lane,  having  for  its  object  the  visiting  of  the 
sick  and  the  education  of  the  poor.  A new  town-hall  has  also  been  just  built. 
The  grammar-school,  erected  in  1853  on  the  Leicester-road,  a short  distance 
from  the  town,  is  a handsome  structure  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  built  at  the 
cost  of  £7,800.  The  Loughborough  canal  commences  at  the  river  Soar,  and 
takes  a straight  course  by  Loughborough.  It  is  about  a mile  in  length  and 
perfectly  level.  Courts  leet  and  baron  are  held  annually  for  the  manor  of 
Loughborough ; and  the  county  magistrates  hold  a petty  session  here  once  a 
week.  The  town  has  a public  library,  a dispensary,  and  several  charitable 
associations.  The  manufactures  carried  on  here  are  those  of  cotton,  worsted, 
and  merino  hosiery,  and  bobbinet  lace.  For  the  last-mentioned  article  a patent 
was  obtained,  and  the  manufacture  was  confined  to  this  place  till  the  riots  of  the 
Luddites,  during  which  the  patent  machinery  was  destroyed,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  establishment  was  removed  to  Devonshire ; but  since  that  time  the 
making  of  bobbinet  has  been  again  introduced,  under  license  from  the  patentee, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  town.  Dr.  Richard  Pulteney,  a gentleman  of 
considerable  literary  and  scientific  eminence,  was  a native  of  this  town.  He  was 
born  on  the  17th  of  February,  1730.  At  school  he  imbibed  a strong  taste  for 
botany.  Having  settled  in  business  as  an  apothecary  at  Leicester,  he  in  1750 
commenced  a correspondence,  which  continued  many  years,  with  the  “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.”  The  “ Sleep  of  Plants,”  on  which  he  wrote  two  essays  in 
that  magazine,  he  afterwards  treated  more  scientifically  in  the  “ Philosophical 
Transactions.”  He  obtained  a doctor’s  degree  from  Edinburgh  in  1764;  soon 
after  which  he  commenced  practice  as  a physician  at  Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  soon  acquired  reputation  and  affluence.  In  1781  he  published  his 
“ General  View  of  the  Writings  of  Linnaeus.”  The  work  soon  attracted  general 
notice ; and  the  doctor  found  himself  among  the  first  of  Linnaean  scholars  and 
philosophical  naturalists.  The  work  was  translated  into  French  and  acquired 
great  celebrity  on  the  continent.  His  “ Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches  ofj 
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Loughton pa 

Loughton*  pa 

Loughton  chap 

Lound  ham 

Bucks  

Essex 

Salop 

Lincoln  

Stony  Stratfd  3f 

Epping 4| 

Cleob  Mortimr7 
Bourn  2i? 

Fen.  Stratford  4 

Loughton  

Ludlow  9 
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L.  & N.  W 
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Shrews.  & Hereford 
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12 
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143  s' 
13  tj 
140f 

1620 
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1016 

1264 

3620 

335 

1237 

101 
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439 
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Lound  to 

Lound  pa 

Louthf pa  & m.t 

Nottingham 

Suffolk  

Lincoln 

Bawtry  6 

Lowestoft 5f 

Gt.  Grimsby  14 

Retford  5 

Somerleyton  2f 
Louth  

Gt.  Northern 

E.  Counties 

Gt.  Northern  

Lough-  the  Progress  of  Botany  in  England,  from  its  Origin  to  the  Introduction  of  the 
bobough.  Linnaean  System,”  were  published  in  1790.  Dr.  Aikin’s  “ England  Delineated;  ” 
Gough’s  edition  of  “ Hutchins’s  Dorsetshire,”  Mr.  Nichols’s  “ History  of  Leices- 
tershire,” &c.,  acquired  from  his  pen  some  valuable  materials.  He  was  admitted 
a member  of  many  scientific  societies.  He  died  the  13th  of  October,  1801,  and 
was  buried  at  Langton,  near  Blandford.  An  elegant  tablet  to  his  memory  was 
erected  by  his  widow  in  Blandford  church. 

Inns , Bull’s  Head  and  Anchor  Hotel,  King’s  Head.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  March  28,  April  25, 
Holy  Thurs.,  Aug.  12,  Nov.  13,  horses,  cattle;  March  24,  Sep.  30,  chees q.— Bankers,  Middleton  and 
Cradock ; draw  on  Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co.  Nottingham  and  Nottinghamshire  Banking  Company ; 
draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  Pares’  Leicestershire  Banking  Company  (Branch  of) ; draw 
on  Head- office. 
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* LOUGHTON.  Here  is  an  ancient  building,  called  Queen  Elizabeth’s  lodge, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  hunting-seat  of  that  princess.  The  parish  was 
given  by  Harold  II.  to  Waltham  Abbey.  The  old  church,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chancel,  was  pulled  down  in  1846  and  a new  one  erected.  It  is  a plain 
structure  with  a square  tower. 
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f LOUTH.  A market-town  agreeably  situated  in  a fertile  valley  on  the  south 
side  of  a small  river  called  the  Ludd,  which  joins  a canal  extending  to  Tetney- 
haven,  forming  a navigable  communication  from  Louth  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Humber.  This  place  was  anciently  called  Luda,  from  the  neighbouring  river, 
and  hence  may  be  deduced  its  present  appellation.  In  this  town  were  anciently 
established  three  religious  fraternities,  called  “ The  Guild  of  our  Blessed  Lady, 
the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Chantry  of  John  of  Louth.”  King  Edward 
VI.  alienated  the  funds  of  these  guilds,  and  granted  them  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  and  endowing  a free  grammar-s6hool.  The  lands  then  produced  £40  per 
annum,  but  are  now  let  at  £400.  One  half  of  the  produce  was  granted  for  a 
head  master’s  salary,  one-fourth  for  the  ushers,  and  the  remainder  for  the  per- 
petual maintenance  of  twelve  poor  women.  The  trustees  of  this  foundation  were 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  “ the  warden  and  six  assistants  of  the  town  of 
Louth,  and  free-school  of  King  Edward  VI.,  in  Louth.”  Another  free-school, 
on  a very  respectable  scale,  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Dr.  Maple- 
toft,  Dean  of  Ely,  bearing  date  August  17,  1677.  The  town,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  considerably  improved,  is  governed  by  a corporation,  consisting 
of  a mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors.  Here  were  formerly  two 
churches,  dedicated  respectively  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  James,  but  there  are  no 
traces  now  of  the  former,  and  in  1774  a wall  and  gates  were  put  to  the  church- 
yard, which  now  serves  the  town  as  a general  cemetery.  St.  James’s  church  is 
a fine  symmetrical  structure,  consisting  of  a nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  a lofty 
tower  surmounted  by  a rich  crocketed  spire.  The  tow  er  has  three  stories,  and 
at  its  summit  are  four  octagonal  turrets  with  flying  buttresses  to  the  spire,  the 
height  of  which  to  the  cross  by  which  it  is  surmounted  is  147  feet,  and  the  total 
height  from  the  base  of  the  tower  is  300  feet.  At  the  east  end  is  a window  of 
great  beauty,  with  highly  finished  tracery,  and  the  interior  is  very  elegantly 
decorated.  In  1843,  the  church  having  been  injured  by  lightning,  was  found  to 
be  in  a very  shattered  state,  and,  accordingly,  it  underwent  a complete  renova- 
tion, which  was  finished  in  1846  at  a cost  of  nearly  £2,000.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  church  a beautiful  shrine  has  just  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  William 
Allison,  esq.,  the  late  banker  of  this  town.  A church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  was  built  in  1834  at  a cost  of  £3,000.  A handsome  corn-exchange  has 
been  built  in  the  corn-market,  and  a new  town-hall  in  East-gate.  A new'  ceme- 
tery, in  the  London-road,  was  formed  in  1857.  There  are  numerous  charities 
and  benefactions. 


Inns,  King’s  Arras,  Masons’  Arms,  Fleece,  Blue  Stone.—  Markets,  Wed..  Sat.— Fairs,  April  30, 
Fri.  bef.  Sep.  18,  Fri.  bef.  Oct.  28,  Nov.  23.—  Bankers,  Lincoln  and  Lindsey  Banking  Company ; 
draw  on  Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co.  Garfit  and  Co. ; draw  on  Masterman  and  Co. 
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t LOWESTOFT.  This  now  favourite  watering-place  on  the  eastern  coast, 
occupying  the  most  easterly  point  of  land  in  England,  was  until  the  last  few 
years  a mere  fishing-village  with  little  to  recommend  it  but  its  agreeable  situa- 
tion and  its  recognised  salubrity.  It  consists  principally  of  one  lon£  street, 
built  on  the  edge  of  a lofty  cliff,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
German  ocean.  It  stands  upon  a dry  soil,  and  the  air,  from  the  action  of  the 
sea  breeze  and  the  absence  of  all  vapours  from  marshes  and  low  grounds,  is 
extremely  salubrious  and  stimulating,  though  at  times  keen.  An  open  sandv 
plain,  or  rather  an  assemblage  of  undulating  hillocks,  called  the  Denes,  extends 
between  the  cliff  and  the  beach.  This  declivity,  formerly  barren  sand,  and 
originally  covered  by  the  sea,  has  been  recently  planted,  and  now  forms  a very 
picturesque  object  in  the  locality.  The  old  town  is  now  at  some  distance  higher 
up  the  cliff,  but  a range  of  handsome  villas  has  nearly  connected  the  olden 
buildings  with  the  modern.  Lake  Lothing  on  the  south,  the  river  Yare  on  the 
north,  and  the  Waveney  on  the  wrest,  enclose  the  large  tract  called  the  Island  of 
Lothingland,  in  which  Lowestoft  is  the  principal  place.  The  name  of  both  is 
believed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Danish  prince  Lodbrog,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  murdered  in  this  vicinity  during  the  time  of  the  first  invasion  of 
England  by  the  Norsemen.  Another  authority  traces  the  derivation  from 
Lothu-Wistoft — the  toft  or  cluster  of  houses  by  the  loth  or  slow  river,  a distinc- 
tion which  the  Waveney  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Gor,  or  rapid,  which  impetuously  poured  its  waters  into  the  ocean  at  Gorleston. 
The  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  though  no  exact  period  can  be  assigned 
for  its  foundation.  The  Romans  had  a station  near  here  called  Garionorum, 
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now  the  site  of  Burgh  castle;  and  during  the  repeated  excursions  of  the  Saxons 
and  Danes  the  adjacent  shore  was  a favourite  landing-place  for  those  invaders. 
At  the  Norman  conquest  Lothu-Wistoft  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror 
himself,  and  continued  a royal  demesne  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  it 
was  granted  to  John  Baliol,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Baliol  King  of  Scotland, 
who  forfeited  his  English  estates  in  the  time  of  Edward  1.  In  1376  Edward  III. 
granted  the  manor  of  “ Loweystoft  ” and  the  hundred  of  Luddynglond  to  one  of 
his  favourites,  and  it  was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  celebrated  Edmund  de  la 
Pole  (ancestor  of  Cardinal  Pole),  who  was  executed  for  high  treason,  when 
Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to  Edmund  Ternegan,  esq.  It  then  passed  into  the  families 
of  Wentworth,  Garneys,  Allin,  and  Anguist;  and  in  1844  was  purchased  from 
Lord  Godolphin  by  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto.  In  1549  the  town  was  plundered 
by  the  Norfolk  insurgents  under  Kett.  In  1579  the  plague  broke  forth,  and  in 
1603  raged  so  violently  as  to  carry  off  300  persons  out  of  a population  of  1000. 
In  1606  the  vicarage  was  consumed  by  fire,  which  involved  the  destruction  of 
all  the  town  archives.  During  the  civil  w'ar  Lowestoft  declared  for  the  king, 
but  Cromwell  came  to  the  town,  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Swan  inn,  and 
quietly  secured  possession  of  the  place.  The  Swan  has  since  been  converted 
into  a private  house,  and  is  now  a saddler’s  shop,  but  the  room  which  the  great 
republican  occupied  is  still  pointed  out.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  1665,  one  of  the 
many  naval  engagements  which  took  place  during  the  war  with  the  Dutch 
occurred  off  Lowestoft,  and  scarcely  ever  wras  a more  terrible  battle  fought  on 
the  English  coast,  as  far  as  regards  loss  of  foreign  life,  and  fame,  and  maritime 
material.  The  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Charles  II. ’s  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  the  unlucky  James  II.,  numbered  114  sail,  while  the  Dutch, 
under  Admiral  Opdam,  w ere  of  nearly  equal  force.  The  contest  began  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  both  sides  fought  with  the  greatest  intrepidity;  but, 
in  the  heat  of  the  action,  the  Dutch  admiral’s  ship  ignited,  and  he,  with  500 
men,  perished  in  the  explosion.  This  so  disheartened  and  discouraged  the  Hol- 
landers that  they  set  sail  towards  their  own  coast;  the  retreat  being  conducted! 
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by  the  renowned  Van  Troinp.  In  this  engagement  eighteen  of  the  enemy’s  ships 
were  captured,  and  many  sunk,  burnt,  or  blown  up,  and  G, 000  men  were  slain  or 
taken  prisoners.  It  is  said  that  the  English  lost  only  one  vessel  and  250  men. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  stands  on  a gentle  elevation  about  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  town,  commanding  some  fine  views  of  the  adjacent  country.  It 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  site  of  a much  more  ancient  fabric.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
later  English.  On  the  roof  of  the  south  porch  are  to  be  seen  the  emblems  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  of  our  Lord’s  Passion ; and  over  the  porch  is  a room  called 
the  Maids’  Chamber,  formerly  inhabited  by  two  virgin  sisters,  who  lived  a 
recluse  life,  and  who  left  money  for  the  sinking  of  two  wells,  situated  between 
the  church  and  the  infirmary,  called  the  Basket  Wells;  basket  being  a corrup- 
tion of  Bess  and  Kate,  the  names  of  the  donors.  Under  the  chancel  floor  is  a 
well-wrought  crypt  of  stone,  entered  by  a winding  staircase  from  the  interior  of 
the  north  wall ; and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a long,  narrow  arch,  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  used  as  a penitent’s  porch,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  ministration.  In  the  middle  of  the  chancel  lie  the 
remains  of  Thomas  Scroope,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  formerly  bishop  of  this 
parish.  The  tomb  was  covered  with  a large  stone,  on  which  was  an  effigy  in 
brass  of  the  bishop  in  his  episcopal  robes,  but  this  has  long  since  disappeared. 
Monuments  are  also  erected  to  Bishop  Tanner’s  brother,  who  assisted  in  the 
“Notitia  Monastica;”  to  the  erudite  and  eccentric  Whiston,  wdio,  having  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  subsequently 
wrote  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  then  adopted  a belief  in  the  approach- 
ing restoration  of  the  Jews  (he  is  best  known  by  his  “ Life  of  Josephus  ”),  and 
finally  took  up  with  the  millennium  nostrum,  dying  in  1752;  to  Potter,  trans- 
lator of  iEschvlus,  &c. ; and  to  Hudson,  with  a quaint  epitaph  beginning,  “Here 
Lie  your  Painfull  Minister,”  all  of  whom  were  vicars.  There  are  likewise  monu- 
ments to  various  eminent  persons  in  the  naval  records  of  our  country  ; among 
others  to  Rear  Admiral  Utber,  ob.  1669 ; Captain  John  Utber,  ob.  1665;  Sir 
John  Ashby,  ob.  1693;  Vice  Admiral  Mighells,  ob.  1773;  and  a very  handsome 
white  marble  monument  is  erected  to  Captain  Arnold,  ob.  1737 ; near  whom  lies 
his  son.  This  last  distinguished  family  has  been  from  a remote  date  connected 
with  Lowestoft,  and  the  name  is  constantly  recurring  in  the  local  annals  : the 
late  Dr.  Arnold,  head  master  of  Rugby  school,  was  a descendant  of  this  family. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  has  likewise  a monument  here  ; but  there  is  none  to  the 
old  satirist  Tom  Nash,  author  of  the  “ Lenten  Stuffe,  or  Praise  of  the  Red-her- 
ring,” who  was  buried  here.  The  noble  east  window  is  fitted  with  stained  glass. 
The  fine  brass  eagle,  which,  with  outspread  wdngs,  stands  in  the  chancel,  bears 
an  ancient  black-letter  Bible.  The  lectern  was  once  common  in  churches,  but  is 
now  rarely  seen  : subsequently  to  the  Reformation  a bible  was  chained  on  it,  for 
the  use  of  all  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Book  of  books.  St.  Peter’s 
chapel  is  a neat  building  on  the  Beccles-road,  and  opened  in  1833.  In  1856  a 
newr  district  church  was  built  at  the  south  part  of  Lowestoft,  opposite  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Royal  hotel.  It  is  built  of  Kentish  rag  and  Caen  stone,  in  the 
gothic  geometrical  decorated  style,  with  tow^er  and  spire  140  feet  high.  The  cost 
was  nearly  £6,000.  There  are  also  chapels  for  the  Independents,  a new  congre- 
gational church  being  built  in  1854,  Wesleyans,  Pi*imitive  Methodists,  and  Bap- 
tists, for  which  latter  denomination  a handsome  structure  in  the  Byzantine  style 
has  recently  been  built  by  Mr.  Peto.  There  are  two  public  schools,  founded  in 
1570  and  1735,  a British  school,  and  mechanic’s  institution,  established  in  1843. 
The  town-hall  and  market-place  are  conveniently  situated  in  the  main  street,  but 
present  no  peculiarities  requiring  notice.  Some  new  water-works,  on  a very 
extensive  scale,  contribute  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  town.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  of  Lowrestoft  is  the  harbour,  originally  formed  in  1831,  but  greatly 
improved  and  extended  since  1845,  when  the  necessary  Act  wras  obtained  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  formed  by  twro  immense  piers,  extending  for  1,300  feet  each 
into  the  sea,  and  encloses  an  area  of  twenty  acres.  Its  width  is  800  feet,  and  the 
average  depth  of  water  in  it  is  20  feet,  the  spacious  basin  thus  formed  being 
sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  700  vessels.  The  north  pier  is  provided 
with  a number  of  sheds  for  the  reception  of  cattle,  and  at  the  back  of  these  is  a 
tram wr ay  connected  with  the  railway,  extending  straight  into  the  sea  due  east 
for  700  feet,  bending  to  the  south-east  for  300  feet,  and  then  to  the  south  300 
feet  more.  The  south  pier  is  used  as  a grand  promenade.  The  head  of  each  of 
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these  piers  is  circular,  and  60  feet  in  diameter;  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a light 
house,  the  brilliant  red  lights  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  light-ship,  and  the 
several  light-houses  about  the  harbour  and  its  entrances,  being  at  night  a source 
of  constant  interest  and  curiosity  to  all  strangers,  and  tending  greatly  to  vary 
and  heighten  the  effect  of  the  scene.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between 
the  two  piers  towards  the  south-east,  and  is  160  feet  wide,  with  a depth  of  21 
feet  at  low  water.  The  piers  themselves  consist  of  a stupendous  timber  frame 
work,  creosoted  to  keep  out  the  worm,  and  are  14  feet  high  above  the  water 
and  30  feet  in  width,  and  are  filled  up  wfith  immense  blocks  of  stone,  so  as  to 
present  a solid  mass  of  masonry;  the  top  being  covered  with  a substantial 
flooring  of  4-inch  plank.  The  inner  harbour  is  connected  with  the  outer  by  a 
lock  50  feet  in  width;  it  consists  of  a large  piece  of  water  two  miles  in  length. 
As  a harbour  of  refuge,  this  port  now  presents  very  great  advantages.  Beyond 
the  south  pier  a sea  wall  has  been  built  with  towers  of  flint  and  stone,  at  the 
back  of  which  is  a broad  esplanade,  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  commanding  a 
splendid  view  of  the  sea.  Still  further  south  is  a terrace  of  handsome  villas, 
with  corresponding  advantages  of  situation  and  prospect;  and  as  an  adjunct 
thereto,  a semi-public  flower-garden  and  promenade  have  been  formed.  Near 
the  custom-house  is  the  extensive  factory  of  the  North  of  Europe  Steam  Navi- 
gation company  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  engines  and  boilers.  A large 
dry  dock  has  just  been  formed  adjoining  it,  and  a little  beyond  are  some  exten- 
sive oil  mills  and  oil-cake  manufactory,  together  with  a large  malting  establish- 
ment. Among  the  magnificent  chain  of  lighthouses  with  which  Albion’s  chalky 
coasts  are  surrounded  Lowestoft  can  boast  of  one  of  the  most  useful  and  effec- 
tive. This — called  the  Upper  lighthouse,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  smaller  one 
on  the  beach — is  a neat  and  ornamental  building,  situated  on  a commanding 
eminence,  and  may  be  seen  to  advantage  by  a person  entering  the  town  from 
the  Yarmouth  side.  It  was  erected  in  167 6 by  the  Brethren  of  the  Trinity 
House,  and  subsequently  repaired  and  improved  in  the  years  1778,  1825,  and 
1840.  It  is  fitted  up  with  large  plated  reflectors  in  a lantern  of  plate  glass.  The 
Lower  light,  towards  the  south  of  the  town,  consists  simply  of  a lantern  fitted 
with  lamps  and  reflectors,  elevated  on  a framework  of  wood.  It  is  erected  in 
this  temporary  manner  in  order  that  it  may  be  easily  removed,  as  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  change  its  place  occasionally,  as  the  sands  are  constantly 
shifting.  Vessels  steering  in  a direct  line  with  these  two  lights  can  safely  pass 
between  the  Holme  and  Barnard  sands ; the  intervening  channel  being  not  more 
than  a quarter  of  a mile  wide.  There  is  also  a floating  light  on  the  Stanford 
sands,  fitted  like  the  others,  with  two  lamps  elevated  on  masts,  and  in  foggy 
weather  a gong  is  beaten  at  short  intervals,  to  warn  approaching  vessels  of  their 
danger,  like  the  famous  Bell  Rock  lighthouse,  Frith  of  Tay.  Those  lights  are 
all  kept  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  precision,  the  lanterns  and  reflectors 
are  constantly  cleaned,  and  the  lamps  are  trimmed  every  few  hours,  a book  being 
kept  wherein  the  times  at  which  those  matters  are  attended  to  are  entered  with 
an  exactitude  that  ensures  the  utmost  precision  and  punctuality.  The  floating 
light  is  tended  by  two  sets  of  men,  who  each  take  spells  of  a month.  Lowestoft 
possesses  a splendid  shelving  beach,  the  water  varying  only  a few  feet  at  all 
times  of  the  tide,  and  bathing,  consequently,  is  equally  practicable  throughout 
the  day.  The  beauty  of  the  prospect  from  the  look-out  station  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  cliff,  which  on  either  hand  lifts  its  verdant  height,  and  is  crowned 
by  the  row  of  houses  forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  High-street.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  the  Denes  is  necessarily  slight,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  peculiar 
Among  other  plants  will  be  found — the  eryngium  maritimum  (sea  eryngo) ; glau- 
cium  luteurn  (yellow-horned  poppy) ; ononis  spinosa  (prickly  rest-harrow) ; coch- 
leria  anglica  (English  scurvy  grass) ; tussilago  farfara  (colt’s-foot) ; and  the  urtica 
pilulifera  (Roman  nettle),  which,  as  a local  historian  observes,  is  an  unique  pro- 
duct of  a noli-me -tang ere  character,  having  a very  severe  sting.  These  marine 
plants  are  not  only  interesting  for  their  rarity  and  appearance,  but  are  of  abso- 
lute utility  in  binding  the  sand  together  by  their  strong  fibrous  roots,  and  thus, 
in  a great  measure,  preventing  it  being  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  wind  and 
wave.  The  marram  rush  grows  in  abundance  between  here  and  Gunton,  having 
its  roots  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  curious,  as  it  has  in  some  places  formed  embankments  to  a considerable 
height,  quite  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  ocean  even  at  the  highest 
tides.  The  mineralogical  curiosities  are  also  numerous,  and  many  specimens  of 
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jet,  cornelian,  amber,  and  agate,  may  be  picked  up.  The  principal  fishery  of 
this  coast  is  the  herring — which,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
kingdom,  giving  employment  to  a great  number  of  persons  and  a large  amount 
of  capital.  The  herring  has  been  noticed  by  naturalists  for  its  gregarious  and 
migratory  predilections,  but  some  of  the  old  ideas  regarding  their  habits  have 
lately  been  much  changed,  by  the  acquisition  of  fresh  facts  and  greater  informa- 
tion upon  this  interesting  subject.  It  is  still,  however,  generally  held  that 
shoals  of  them  pass  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
both  in  quest  of  food,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn  in  the 
rivers,  and  enjoying  that  proportion  of  warmth  which  appears  essential  to  their 
existence.  When  the  weather  becomes  cold,  they  leave  north  seas  and  steer  to 
the  American  rivers,  and  other  more  southern  climes;  as  the  temperature 
increases,  they  revisit  the  north,  and  then  descend  to  the  shores  of  Britain  and 
Ireland ; and  thus,  by  an  instinctive  change  of  place,  experience  that  perpetual 
medium  warmth  which  seems  best  adapted  to  their  nature.  A large  shoal 
appears  off  the  Shetland  Isles  in  the  month  of  June.  Here  they  separate  into 
two  divisions,  one  taking  the  eastern,  the  other  the  western  side  of  Britain.  The 
latter  is  again  divided  by  Ireland,  part  of  them  appearing  on  its  eastern  coast, 
while  the  other  crosses  the  Atlantic,  and  visits  the  American  shores.  Some  of 
these  brigades,  belonging  to  the  former  great  division,  appear  off  the  east  of 
England  about  September,  when  the  grand  fishing  season  commences.  The 
celebrity  which  the  herrings  caught  off  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  have  acquired  for 
their  delicacy  of  flavour,  and  which  has  gained  for  them  the  distinctive  name  of 
‘bloaters,”  is  usually  attributed  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  feeding  grounds.  The 
fishery  begins  a few  days  before  Michaelmas  and  ends  about  the  last  week  in 
November  or  beginning  of  December.  This  prolific  source  of  wealth  to  the 
trader  employs  about  fifty  or  sixty  luggers,  or  decked  boats,  respectively  provided 
with  a crew  of  ten  men,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  nets,  each  fourteen  yards  long 
upon  the  rope,  fastened  in  length  to  a w ear  rope  by  cords  or  seasonings,  and  are 
floated  by  corks  at  intervals  of  a few  feet  from  each  other,  whilst  the  wear  rope 
(nearly  a mile  and  a half  in  length)  is  supported  by  small  tubs  or  buoys,  about 
thirty-five  yards  distant  from  each  other.  Providing  themselves  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  salt,  in  the  event  of  being  kept  long  out  of  the  harbour,  these  vessels 
proceed  to  sea,  and  generally  take  their  drift,  as  it  is  termed,  about  eight  or  ten 
leagues  to  the  north-east;  but  at  some  periods  they  meet  with  fish  much  nearer 
home.  Early  in  the  evening  the  nets  are  thrown  over  the  side  of  the  boats, 
which  are  steered  away  under  an  easy  sail,  and  hauled  or  drawn  up  again  at 
daylight,  when  the  success  of  the  cast  is  ascertained ; a siugle  boat  has  thus 
been  known  to  take  in  one  night  twelve  or  fourteen  lasts  of  herring,  a last  num- 
bering 10,000  fish.  A great  enemy  of  the  fishermen  is  the  dog-fish,  for  when  it 
becomes  entangled  in  the  nets  its  efforts  to  escape  are  so  desperate  as  to  rend 
the  meshes,  and  frequently  render  them  useless.  The  boats  generally  land  their 
herrings  every  morning  upon  the  beach,  whence  they  are  carried  to  the  fishing- 
houses  and  salted.  Having  remained  fifty  hours,  they  are  washed  in  vats,  then 
spitted  through  the  head  or  gills,  and  hung  up  in  tiers  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  building : after  which  fires  of  oak  billets  are  kindled  under  them,  but  extin- 
guished two  or  three  times  during  the  operation,  to  allow  the  oil  or  fat  to  drip 
from  the  herrings  until  they  are  properly  smoked,  which  usually  occupies  nine 
or  ten  days ; they  are  then  packed  into  barrels,  ready  for  exportation  or  home 
consumption.  Somerleyton-hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  is  a 
magnificent  residence  purchased  by  that  gentleman  from  Lord  Sydney  Godolphin 
Osborne  in  1844. 

Inns,  Royal  Hotel,  Queen’s  Head. — Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  May  12,  Oct.  10. — Bankers,  Gurney 
and  Co.;  draw  on  Barclay  and  Co.  Lacon  and  Co.;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Harvey  and 
Hudson;  draw  on  Hankeys  and  Co.  Sub-Branch  of  National  Provincial;  draw  on  London  Joint 
Stock  Bank. 

* LOWICK.  The  Presbyterians  of  this  place  form  one  of  the  oldest  dissenting 
congregations  in  England,  it  being  originally  formed  by  the  Rev.  Luke  Ogle, 
minister  of  Berwick,  who  resigned  his  charge  there  in  1661,  in  consequence  of 
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the  act  of  uniformity.  In  1821  a new  chapel  for  Presbyterians  was  erected, 
more  commodious  than  the  former  one,  which  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  Barmoor-castle.  The  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1794.  Coal  and  limestone 
are  obtained  in  the  parish  to  some  extent. 


Lowick. 


* LOWTHER.  Here  is  situated  Lowther-castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale. The  mansion  is  seated  in  a fine  park  of  600  acres,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
wooded  valley  of  Lowther.  The  building,  which  is  of  recent  origin,  is  of  white 
stone  and  has  a double  front,  one  towards  the  north,  being  in  the  castellated 
style,  and  extending  420  feet  in  length,  and  the  southern  front  being  in  the 
gothic  cathedral  style,  with  pinnacles,  pointed  windows,  &c.  Towering  above 
the  whole  is  a fine  tower  commanding  an  extensive  panorama  of  the  Lake  region, 
where  it  is  closed  in  by  the  heights  of  Helvellyn,  Skiddaw,  and  Saddleback.  The 
interior  is  adorned  with  many  of  the  finest  works  of  the  old  masters,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  the  modern.  Besides  some  valuable  productions  of  Chantrey, 
Westmacott,  and  other  sculptors,  here  is  also  a fac-simile  of  the  famous  Welling- 
ton shield,  carved  in  solid  silver,  and  representing  in  a regular  series  the  victories 
gained  by  the  Duke.  Altogether  the  richly  decorated  interior,  the  striking 
architecture  of  the  building  itself,  the  fine  forest  trees  with  which  the  park  is 
studded,  and  the  pellucid  clearness  of  the  swift  flowing  river  Lowther,  which 
flows  through  the  domain,  render  this  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  the  north.  The 
Lowther  family  possesses  great  influence  in  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  but,  unlike  their  former  neighbours  the  Cliffords,  is  of  little  histo- 
rical note,  though  of  great  antiquity ; one  of  the  family  was  attorney-general  to 
Edward  III.  The  first  earl,  who  died  in  1802,  succeeded  to  the  three  great 
inheritances  of  Mauds  Meaburn,  Lowther,  and  Whitehaven,  which  had  belonged 
to  different  branches  of  the  family,  and  also  inherited  two  millions  of  money, 
left  him  by  his  kinsman  Sir  James  Lowther,  of  Whitehaven.  He  was  remark- 
able for  eccentricity  and  caprice,  which  did  not  always  redound  to  his  credit. 
The  present  earl  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  in  1842. 
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f LOXLEY.  In  this  fertile  district  is  Loxley-hall,  the  beautiful  residence  and 
park  of  the  Kynnersley  family,  and  by  tradition  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
haunts  of  the  notorious  Robin  Hood.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  pas- 
turage, and  well  diversified  by  hill  and  dale. 


+ LUBBENHAM.  The  church  here,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a large  old 
building  in  the  early  English  style.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a Hagio- 
scope, or  Holy  view,  through  which  persons  in  the  north  chantrey  could  see  the 
elevation  of  the  Host.  The  church  possesses  a massive  square  embattled  tower, 
and  in  the  church  is  a sort  of  shrine  in  memory  of  the  founder,  and  also  a chan- 
trey, now  used  as  a national  school.  The  Independents  haye  a chapel  here, 
which  is  also  used  by  the  Baptists.  The  Grand  Union  canal  runs  to  the  north- 
east of  the  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  making 
black  silk  plush  for  hats. 


Hagioscope 
in  the 
chancel. 


§ LUCKINGTON.  Near  the  boundary  line  of  the  county  with  Gloucester- 
shire is  a barrow,  which  contains  several  hollow  caves,  nine  of  which  have  been 
exposed  to  view,  and  appear  similar  to  the  noted  caves  at  Nottingham ; they  are 
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Name  of  Place . 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Sta  tion. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Lucton 

Hereford  

Ludlow 9! 

Leominster  ...5 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

162 

1017 

172 

Ludborough  

pa 

Lincoln  

Louth  5! 

Ludborough  ...f 

Gt.  Northern 

146f 

2250 

372 

Ludchurcli 

Narberth 3! 

Whitland 6? 

S.  Wales  

265| 

1607 

265 

Luddenden  

.vil 

W.  R.  York... 

Halifax 3! 

Luddndn  Foot  4 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

203 

Luddenden  Foot  .. 

.vil 

W.  R.  York... 

Halifax  4 

Luddendu  Foot 

Lanc.‘&  Yorkshire... 

2024 

Luddenham  

Kent  

Faversham  ...If 

Chilham  9! 

S.  Eastern  

85! 

1438 

226 

Cuxton 2! 

N.  Kent  

35! 

1983 

288 

Luddington-in-the 

Huntingdnsh. 

& Northamp. 

Huntingdon  13 

Barnwell 4 

L.  & N.  W 

98f 

580 

130 

Liiddinjrtnn  ... 

m, 

Lincoln  

Crowle  4! 

Northorpe  ...161 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

172! 

3680 

1090 

Luddington  ham 

Warwick  

Stratfd-on-A.  2! 

Strat  on-Avon2! 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1024 

124 

Ludford  

Heref . & Salp. 

Ludlow  ! 

Ludlow  4 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

168! 

1867 

312 

Ludford  Magna 

Lincoln  

Mkt.  Raisen...5| 

Mkt.  Raisen...5f 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

158f 

C 386 

Ludford  Parva 

Lincoln  

Mkt.  Raisen...5! 

Mkt.  Raisen...54 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

158! 

} 310 

l 376 

Ludgershall* 

Bucks 

Aylesbury  ...111 

Bicester  6 

L.  & N.  W 

724 

2280 

461 

Ludgershall  

pa 

Wilts 

Amesbury 9! 

Andover  71 

L.  & S.  W 

731 

1773 

580 

Ludgvant 

pa 

Cornwall  

Penzance  3! 

Plymouth  ...75! 

N.  Devon  

322 

4584 

3529 

Lndham  

.T)a 

Norfolk 

Norwich 134 

Brundall  ...  . 9! 

E.  Counties 

128| 

2977 

982 

Ludlowl na  & bn 

Salop 

Leominster  ...12 

Ludlow 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

167| 

240 

4691 

Ludworth 

..to 

Derby  

Stockport  7 

Dinting 34 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

195 

1578 

Luffenham,  North 

pa 

Rutland  

Stamford  64 

Luffenham  ...! 

Midland  

95! 

1999 

442 

Luffenham.  South 

Tlfl 

Rutland  ... 

Stamford  64 

Luffenham  ...4 

Midland  

95! 

1417 

437 

Luffield  Abbey.. .ex  pa 

Bucks  & Nort. 

Buckingham  ...6 

Buckingham  ...6 

L.  & N.  W 

67 

510 

17 

Luffincott  

.pa 

Devon  

Hols  worthy  ...74 

Eggesford  ...26 

N.  Devon  

237! 

971 

96 

Lufton 

Somerset  

Yeovil  3 

Yeovil 3 

Gt.  Western  

144 

292 

24 

Luewardine  

pa 

Hereford 

Hereford 3 

Hereford 3 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

147! 

2097 

670 

Lullingstone  

pa 

Kent  

Sevenoaks  64 

Hartford  6f 

N.  Kent  

23! 

1530 

51 

Lullington  

pa 

Derby  

Tam  worth  ...6| 

Haselour  44 

Midland  

117! 

2983 

679 

Lullington  

.pa 

Somerset  

Frome 3 

Frome 3 

Gt.  Western 

118! 

687 

118 

Lullington  

pa 

Sussex  

Seaford  4 

Berwick  24 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

60 

1162 

26 

Lulsley 

Worcester  ... 

Bromyard 6? 

Worcester  ...7f 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

128! 

141 

Lucking- 

TON. 


supposed  to  be  the  graves  of  eminent  warriors  slain  in  battle,  as  spurs  and  pieces 
of  armour  have  been  frequently  dug  up  under  or  close  to  them.  The  church,  an 
ancient  structure,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael. 


Oliedbury- 

liill. 


* LUDGERSHALL,  though  formerly  a market-town  of  importance,  and  a 
Parliamentary  borough,  is  now  only  a straggling  village.  It  is  situated  in  a 
hollow,  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  an  extensive  open  country,  and  consists 
only  of  a few  houses  and  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  castle,  once  a residence  of 
royalty.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  with  a low  square  tower.  Near  the 
south  porch  is  a niche  containing  two  effigies  in  a recumbent  position,  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  Buckingham  family,  but  rapidly  decaying  from  the  effect  of 
time.  On  the  summit  of  Chedbury-hill  is  a large  space  of  ground  in  the  form 
of  a heart,  surrounded  by  tumuli. 

Fair,  July  25. 


f LUDGVAN  is  situated  on  the  hill-side  facing  Mount’s-bay.  The  church  is 
Ancient  an  ancient  stone  building  with  a porch  and  Norman  arch  and  a square  embat- 
church.  tied  tower. 

Fair,  Oct.  2. 


Ludlow- 

castle. 


Beautiful 

situation. 


t LUDLOW,  much  noted  on  account  of  its  ancient  celebrity,  is  situated  upon 
a subordinate  summit  in  a luxuriant  district  on  the  southern  edge  of  Shropshire. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  well  built,  the  streets  wide  and  well  paved,  lying  in 
diverging  and  inclined  directions  from  the  highest  and  central  part  of  the  town, 
which  was  once  defended  by  a wall,  part  of  which  remains.  It  had  also  seven 
gates,  but  of  those  one  only  is  standing.  No  historic  records  supply  any  account 
of  this  town  prior  to  the  building  of  the  castle,  with  the  history  of  which  it  is 
intimately  connected.  It  was  incorporated  originally  by  Edward  IV.,  and  is 
now  governed  by  a mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  used  to  consist  of  the  manufactory  of  gloves,  but  malting  is  now  the 
great  business  of  the  town.  The  castle  of  Ludlow,  though  in  ruins,  still  merits 
the  epithet  of  “ nobile,”  given  it  by  Giraldus,  seated  upon  a bold,  wooded  rock 
upon  the  north-west  angle  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Teme.  It 
presents  a commanding  and  imposing  object  in  the  approach  from  the  vale 
below.  The  situation  of  this  castle  is  beautiful  and  interesting,  the  country 
round  is  pleasant,  fertile,  and  populous.  According  to  Camden,  this  castle  bore 
the  name  of  Dinan  and  Llystwysoc,  or  the  Prince’s  palace.  It  is  strongly  sur- 
rounded by  walls  of  great  height  and  thickness,  and  fortified  with  round  and 
square  towers  at  irregular  distances.  The  interior  apartments  were  defended 
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oil  one  side  by  a deep  ditch  cut  out  of  a rock ; on  the  other  by  an  abrupt  preci- 
pice, overlooking  the  vale  of  Corve.  The  castle  was  divided  into  two  separate 
parts — the  castle,  in  which  were  the  palace  and  lodgings;  and  the  outworks 
called  the  barbican.  The  outworks  took  in  a Large  compass  of  ground,  inclu- 
ding the  court  of  judicature  and  records,  stables,  and  other  offices,  gardens,  and 
bowling-green.  In  front  of  the  castle  a spacious  plain  extended  two  miles.  Its 
walls,  by  some,  are  said  to  have  been  one  mile  in  compass,  but  Leland,  in  this 
dimension,  includes  those  of  the  town.  In  1772  a public  walk  round  the  castle 
was  laid  out  and  planted  with  beeches  at  the  expense  of  the  Countess  of  Powis, 
which  have  now  attained  a considerable  size.  The  walks  are  formed  entirely 
round  the  castle,  and  are  resorted  to  as  a fashionable  promenade.  On  the  west 
rises  the  lofty  hill  of  Whitecliff.  On  the  side  opposite  the  town  are  seen 
various  meanderings  of  the  Teme,  Oakley-park,  the  celebrated  Caer  Caradoc, 
and  the  Clee-hill.  The  original  formation  of  the  castle  has  generally  been  attri- 
buted to  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  came  into  England 
with  the  Conqueror.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  fixed  by  Mr.  Warton  to  the  year 
1112.  Others  say  it  was  erected  before  the  Conquest,  by  Edric  Sylvaticus,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  whom  Roger  de  Montgomery  was  sent  into  the  Marches  of  Wales 
to  subdue,  and  with  whose  estates  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Conqueror.  Hugh, 
the  son  of  Roger  de  Montgomery,  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  grandson, 
Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewbury,  having  joined  the  party  of  Robert  de 
Curthose,  Duke  of  Normandy,  against  Henry  I.,  the  castle  was  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  Becoming  thus  a princely  residence,  it  was  guarded  by  a numerous 
garrison.  After  the  accession  of  Stephen,  the  governor,  Gervase  Paganelle, 
having  betrayed  his  trust  in  joining  the  Empress  Maud,  Stephen  besieged  it,  in 
which  attack  some  writers  say  he  succeeded,  and  others  that  he  failed.  The 
most  prevailing  opinion  is  that  Paganelle,  repenting,  wished  to  obtain  the  king’s 
forgiveness,  and  offered  to  capitulate ; to  which  Stephen  readily  acceded,  a.d 
1239.  About  the  year  1176,  Henry  II.  presented  it,  with  the  dale  of  Corve 
to  Fulke  Fitz  Warine,  or  De  Dinan,  to  whom  succeeded  Joccas  de  Dinau. 
Between  the  latter  and  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore,  terrible  dissen- 
sions arose,  so  that  Mortimer,  in  roving  about  Whitecliff-heath,  was  surprised 
and  seized.  He  was  conducted  to  Ludlow-castle  and  confined  in  one  of  the 
towers,  which  to  this  day  is  called  Mortimer’s-tower ; whence  he  was  not  libe 
rated  till  an  immense  ransom  was  paid.  The  castle  was  again  attached  to  the 
crown  in  the  8th  year  of  King  John,  who  presented  it  to  Philip  de  Albina,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  the  Lacies,  of  Ireland;  Walter  de  Lacy,  the  last  of  the 
family,  died  without  issue,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  grand-daugliter  Maud,  the 
daughter  of  his  deceased  son  Edward,  and  wife  of  Peter  de  Geneva,  or  Jeneville 
a Poictevin,  of  the  house  of  Lorrain,  from  whose  posterity  it  passed  by  a daugh- 
ter to  the  Mortimers,  and  from  them  became  hereditary  to  the  crown.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  seized  by  Simon  de  Montford,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 
aspiring  leader  of  the  confederate  barons,  who,  about  the  year  1263,  took  pos- 
session of  all  the  royal  castles  and  fortresses.  During  the  next  two  centuries 
scarcely  anything  is  recorded  of  this  castle.  In  the  13th  year  of  Henry  VI.  it 
was  in  possession  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who  drew  up  an  affected  declara- 
tion of  allegiance  to  the  king,  pretending  that  his  army  of  10,000  men,  which  he 
had  raised  in  the  Marches  of  Wales,  was  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  public 
welfare.  The  event  of  this  commotion  between  the  Royalists  and  Yorkists, 
which  was  the  defeat  of  Richard’s  perfidious  attempt,  is  well  known.  The  castle 
of  Ludlow  was  then  plundered,  the  troops  seizing  on  everything  of  value.  The 
king  sent  hither  the  Duchess  of  York,  with  her  two  younger  sons,  to  be  kept  in 
ward,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  The  castle  was 
next  put  into  the  possession  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  King  Edward 
IV.),  who  then  resided  at  the  castle  of  Wigmore;  and  who,  in  order  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  father,  had  collected  some  troops  in  the  Marches,  and  attached 
the  garrison  to  his  cause.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  repaired  the  castle, 
and  made  it  the  court  of  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  death  of  Edward, 
his  eldest  son  was  here  proclaimed  king,  by  the  name  of  Edward  V.  The  young 
monarch  and  his  brother  were,  however,  soon  sent  for  from  the  castle  by  their 
hypocritical  uncle  the  tyrant  Richard,  who  is  supposed  to  have  disposed  of  these 
innocent  obstacles  to  his  ambition  by  foul  and  unnatural  murder.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  his  eldest  son,  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  inhabited  the  castle,  and 
married  Catherine  of  Arragon,  daughter  to  Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain.  To  this 
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event  soon  succeeded  the  untimely  and  lamented  death  of  that  accomplished 
prince.  He  died  in  Ludlow-castle,  April  2,  1502.  His  body,  according  to  Speed, 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Worcester,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  without 
any  inscription.  Tradition  says  that  his  bowels  were  deposited  in  the  chancel  of 
Ludlow  church,  and  that  his  heart,  contained  in  a leaden  box,  was  taken  up 
some  time  ago.  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the  widow  of  Prince  Arthur,  was  married 
by  his  brother  Henry  VIII.,  but  afterwards  divorced,  and  died  at  Kimbolton,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  January  29,  1536.  The  castle  was  long  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  also  the  habitation  of  his  deputies,  the  lords  presidents 
of  Wales,  who  held  in  it  the  court  of  the  Marches.  It  would,  therefore,  scarcely 
have  been  supposed  that  its  external  splendour  should  have  suffered  neglect,  if 
Powell,  the  Welsh  historian,  had  not  related,  that  “ Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  was 
made  lord  president  in  1564,  repaired  the  castle  of  Ludlow,  which  is  the  chiefest 
house  within  the  Marches,  being  in  great  decai,  as  the  chapell,  the  court-house, 
and  a fair  fountaine.”  He  died  at  the  bishop’s  palace  in  Worcester,  a.d.  1586, 
and  was  conveyed  thence  to  his  house  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  where  he  was 
interred.  But  previous  to  this  his  bowels  were  buried  in  the  dean’s  chapel,  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Worcester ; and  his  heart  was  brought  to  Ludlow  and 
deposited  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  dearly  beloved  daughter  Ambrosia,  within 
the  little  oratory  which  he  had  made  in  the  church.  In  1616  the  creation  of 
Prince  Charles  (afterwards  King  Charles  I.)  to  the  principality  of  Wales  and 
earldom  of  Chester,  was  celebrated  at  the  castle  with  great  magnificence.  That 
exquisite  effusion  of  the  genius  of  Milton,  “ Comus,”  had  its  origin  iu  a real 
incident  here  in  1634.  When  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  entered  on  his  official 
residence,  he  was  visited  by  a large  assemblage  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and 
gentry.  His  sons,  the  Lord  Brackley  and  Mr.  Thomas  Egerton,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, the  Lady  Alice,  being  on  their  journey  to  join  him,  were  benighted  in  Hay- 
wood-forest,  in  Herefordshire ; and  the  lady,  for  a short  time,  was  lost.  The 
adventure  being  related  to  their  father  on  their  arrival  at  the  castle,  Milton,  at 
the  request  of  his  friend  Henry  Lawes,  who  taught  music  in  the  family,  wrote 
the  Masque.  Lawes  set  it  to  music,  and  it  was  acted  on  Michaelmas  night;  the 
two  brothers,  the  young  lady,  and  Lawes  himself,  bearing  each  a part  in  the 
representation.  Afterwards,  Charles  I.,  going  to  pay  a visit  at  Powis  castle, 
was  here  splendidly  received  and  entertained.  But  “ pomp  and  feast,  and  revelry, 
wfith  mask,  and  antique  pageantry,”  were  soon  succeeded  in  Ludlow-castle,  by 
the  din  of  arms.  During  the  usurpation  of  Cronrwell,  it  w'as  garrisoned  in  behalf 
of  the  king.  In  the  summer  of  1645,  a force  of  nearly  2,000  horse  and  foot,  col- 
lected from  the  garrisons  of  Ludlow,  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  Monmouth,  wras 
defeated  by  the  Parliamentary  army  near  Ludlow ; and  the  castle  was  surrendered 
on  the  9th  of  June,  1646.  The  court  of  the  Marches  was  abolished,  and  the 
lords  presidents  were  discontinued  in  1688.  From  this  period  may  be  reckoned 
the  decay  of  the  castle.  No  longer  guarded,  even  by  a steward,  it  fell  into 
neglect,  and  the  inhabitants  lived  upon  the  spoils  of  its  curious  and  valuable 
ornaments.  Its  admirable  courts,  its  royal  apartments,  halls,  state-rooms,  all 
were  stripped,  ransacked,  and  plundered.  While  the  principality  court  existed, 
Butler  enjoyed  the  lucrative  post  of  steward;  his  leisure  hours  were  passed 
in  a room  over  the  gateway  of  the  castle,  where  the  first  part  of  “ Hudibras  ” 
was  written.  In  Buck’s  “Antiquities,”  published  in  1774,  which  probably 
remained  long  in  MS.,  it  is  asserted,  that  “many  of  the  royal  apartments  were 
entire;  the  sword,  the  velvet  hangings,  and  some  furniture,  were  preserved.” 
Grose,  w ho  wrote  about  the  same  time,  represents  the  chapel  (which  is  a circular 
building  standing  about  the  middle  of  the  inner  court)  as  haying  abundance  of 
coats  of  arms  upon  the  panels,  and  the  hall  decorated  with  similar  ornaments, 
and  with  lances,  spears,  firelocks,  and  old  armour.  The  singular  form  and 
ancient  Saxon  decorations  of  this  chapel  deserve  attention.  An  elegant  mould- 
ing runs  round  the  outside,  and  the  beautiful  Saxon  arch  of  the  doorwray  is 
entire,  but  the  roof  is  gone,  and  the  eastern  end  is  entirely  demolished.  The 
Welsh  not  being  wholly  conquered,  but  only  driven  into  the  mountainous  parts, 
whence  they  made  frequent  incursions  upon  the  bordering  inhabitants,  occa- 
sioned this  and  many  other  castles  to  be  built  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  w'hence  the  possessors  sallied  out  and 
exceedingly  molested  the  Welsh.  Three  leading  eras  are  pointed  out  by  the 
architecture,  as  well  as  the  history  of  Ludlow-castle;  i.e.,  the  time  of  Roger  de 
Monto  Gomeri,  who  erected  the  principal  part;  the  period  of  its  being  fitted  up 
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as  a royal  residence;  and  the  additions  made  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  The  great 
tower,  and  apartments  on  the  west  and  north-west  sides,  with  the  circular  part 
of  the  chapel,  are  probably  the  work  of  the  founder.  The  buildings  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  ana  some  low  rooms  towards  the  east  side,  were,  perhaps,  the 
additions  made  to  it  by  Edward  IV.,  or  built  when  the  castle  was  occupied  by 
Prince  Arthur.  The  remainder,  which  includes  the  gateway,  and  a long  range 
of  embattled  buildings  near  the  entrance  of  the  outer  court,  is  evidently  the 
addition  of  later  times.  An  old  tower,  called  the  Magazine-tower,  which  stands 
on  the  left  side  of  the  gateway,  was  certainly  rebuilt  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney. 
When  the  title  of  Mercia  was  extinguished  in  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  isle, 
the  name  was  still  retained  in  the  counties  bordering  upon  Wales  and  Scotland, 
from  the  Saxon  word  mearc,  signifying  a note  or  mark,  and  by  way  of  common 
speaking  at  last  applied  to  boundaries  of  counties.  Hence  originated  the  title 
of  lords  marches,  who  procured  seignorities  by  the  nature  of  their  conquests, 
being  authorised  herein  by  the  king;  for  the  Kings  of  England,  perceiving  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  the  conquest  of  Wales,  offered  to  several  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  the  grant  of  such  districts  as  they  could  secure.  Their  heirs  were 
also  permitted  to  hold  the  lands  thus  conquered  freely  per  haroniam,  with  the 
exercise  of  royal  jurisdiction.  They  were,  therefore,  styled  lords  or  barons 
marches.  But  this  title  was  inherited  by  assumption  and  permission,  not  by 
grant;  hence  the  tenures  of  these  conquered  lands  were  precarious,  as  they 
were  frequently  seized  again  by  the  Welsh.  The  earls  held  their  courts  each  in 
his  own  jurisdiction,  till  Henry  VIII.  fixed  a court  at  Ludlow,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  William  III.;  who,  after  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  the  last  lord 
president,  divided  the  government  between  two  peers  of  the  realm,  with  the  titles 
of  Lords  Lieutenants  of  North  and  South  Wales.  Before  this  time  the  court 
consisted  of  a lord  president,  as  many  councillors  as  the  prince  pleased,  a secre 
tary,  an  attorney,  a solicitor,  and  four  justices  of  the  counties  of  Wales.  Tin 
Marches  extended  from  Bristol  to  Chester;  all  the  country  between  Offa’s-dyke 
and  England  was  called  the  marches,  or  bounds  between  the  Welsh  and  English 
The  lords  marches  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  their  respective  courts, 
and  in  every  frontier  manor  a gallows  was  erected.  These  disputes  occasioned 
implacable  hostilities  until  the  abolition  of  the  regal  jurisdiction  of  the  lords 
marches.  These  courts  were  dissolved  at  the  revolution  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
they  being  found  a “great  grievance  and  oppression  to  the  subject,  an  intolera 
ble  burden  to  the  principality,  and  a means  of  supporting  arbitrary  power.” 
Henry  VII.,  a native  of  Pembroke,  being  much  attached  to  the  prosperity  of 
Wales,  effected  in  part  what  his  son  Henry  VIII.  completed — the  junction  of 
these  lordships  with  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  the  incorporation  of  Wales 
with  England.  A schedule  was  taken  of  the  contents  of  the  castle  in  the  year 
1708,  being  the  7th  of  Anne.  In  a mansion  near  the  castle,  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Powis,  Lucien  Buonaparte,  the  younger  brother  of  Napoleon,  resided 
for  some  years.  The  church  is  a large  cruciform  gothic  structure,  placed  upon 
the  highest  part  of  the  elevated  ground  forming  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  con 
sists  of  a fine  tower,  a nave,  and  side  aisles,  a cross  aisle,  or  north  and  south 
transept,  and  a fine  chancel,  with  two  smaller  chancels  or  chapels,  one  on  each 
side  the  west  end  of  the  high  chancel.  The  high  tower  is  a very  prominent 
object  in  every  approach.  The  upper  part  of  it  was  highly  ornamented  with 
statues  of  saints,  &c.,  but,  proving  obnoxious  to  the  officers  of  Cromwell’s  army, 
they  were  mutilated  or  destroyed.  It  contains  eight  bells,  and  a small  one.  The 
largest  bell  weighs  2,895  lbs.  It  has  a clock,  and  the  chimes  are  on  a singular 
construction,  put  up  by  an  ingenious  man  of  the  name  of  Green,  in  the  year 
1795,  containing  seven  tunes,  viz.,  “Old  114th,”  “See  the  Conquering  Hero 
comes,”  “ Highland  Laddie,”  “ 113th  Psalm,”  “ Rule  Britannia,”  “ Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland,”  and  “ Britons,  Strike  Home.”  Somewhere  in  the  church  is  interred 
Sir  John  Bridgeman,  the  last  president  but  one  of  the  council  of  the  Marches  of 
North  Wales,  who  resided  at  Ludlow-castle.  The  churchyard  is  rural,  spacious, 
surrounded  with  walks,  and  planted  with  trees.  The  terrace  upon  the  north 
side  commands  an  extensive  and  fine  prospect.  Adjoining  the  churchyard  is  an 
almshouse,  containing  thirty-three  comfortable  apartments  for  aged  widows  and 
widowers,  founded  by  Mr.  John  Hosier,  a merchant,  in  the  year  1486.  The 
cross  is  a handsome  stone  building,  placed  at  the  top  of  Broad-street,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  towm,  in  the  year  1741.  The  rooms  over  it  are  appropriated 
to  a public  school,  supported  by  voluntary  subscription,  for  thirty  poor  boys  and 
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fifteen  girls,  who  are  clothed  and  supplied  with  books.  The  boys,  at  a certain 
age,  are  apprenticed,  with  a premium  of  £5.  The  market-house  is  in  the  middle 
of  Castle-street,  the  lower  compartment  of  which  is  open,  and  serves  for  a corn- 
market;  the  rooms  above,  supported  by  arched  w alls,  are  used  for  meetings  of 
the  members  of  the  corporation,  bailiffs’  balls,  subscription  assemblies,  &c.  It 
measures  141  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide.  On  the  north  side  is  a conduit,  afford- 
ing both  river  and  spring  water.  The  guildhall  is  an  elegant  modern  building, 
situated  in  Mill-street,  used  for  the  quarter-sessions,  &c.  The  grammar-school, 
in  Mill-street,  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  Besides  a regular  classical  educa- 
tion, and  preparation  for  the  university,  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  and 
other  accomplishments,  are  taught  by  proper  masters.  To  this  school  some 
valuable  exhibitions  in  the  University  of  Oxford  are  attached.  A donation  fur- 
nishes four  boys  with  black  gowns  and  books.  A dispensary,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  is  supported  by  subscription.  The  ancient  Whitsun  sports  are  still 
kept  up  in  a remote  part  of  the  town  called  Old-gate’s  Fee,  where  two  lofty 
May-poles  are  annually  hung  from  their  tops  to  within  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  with  garlands  of  various  coloured  paper,  disposed  with  great  labour  and 
ingenuity.  A short  mile  from  Ludlow',  on  the  road  to  Leominster,  occurs  Huck’s- 
barn,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  uncle  of  George  Barnwell ; and  a 
plot  of  land  near  it  is  still  called  Barnwell’sgreen,  from  his  waiting  there  to  rob 
his  uncle  as  he  returned  from  Leominster-fair.  Near  to  this  green  is  a wood,  or 
thicket,  in  w hich  he  perpetrated  the  horrid  act  of  murder.  The  house  bears  the 
appearance  of  the  time  of  James  I.  Whether  this  or  Camberwell  be  the  true 
scene  of  the  tragedy  is  not  distinctly  proved.  Ludlow  has  shared  in  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  is  a spacious  and 
elegant  cruciform  building,  with  a lofty  square  tower,  which  materially  enhances 
its  architectural  beauty.  Mill-street  has,  besides  the  royal  free  grammar-school 
granted  by  King  Edward  VI.,  some  handsome  new  schools,  erected  in  1856. 
The  assembly-rooms  are  in  Castle-street.  The  museum  of  the  Ludlow  Natural 
History  society  contains  a very  choice  and  valuable  collection  of  fossils  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  besides  some  interesting  curiosities  of  antiquity. 
Near  the  town  is  a mineral  well. 


Inns,  Angel,  Feathers,  Half-Moon. — Markets,  Mon.,  Sat. — Fairs,  Mon.  bef.  Feb.  13,  Tues.  bef. 
Easter,  May  1,  Wed.  in  Whit,  week,  Aug.  21,  Sep.  28, 1st  Mon.  in  Nov.,  Dec.  6.— Bankers,  Ludlow 
and  Tenbury  Bank;  draw  on  Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co.  Old  Bank;  draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis, 
and  Co. 
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* LULWORTH  (East).  The  church  is  an  ancient  and  beautiful  structure, 
with  a modern  nave  and  chancel  and  a square  embattled  tower.  In  the  interior 
are  several  escutcheons  of  the  Weld  family,  and  a tablet  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  Barings,  w-ho  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a boat  in  1820  on  this 
coast.  Here  is  a large  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  two  schools.  Lulworth- 
castle  is  a noble  and  massive  structure,  forming  a square  of  80  feet,  with  a round 
tower  at  each  corner.  It  was  the  temporary  residence  of  two  exiled  kings  of 
France,  and  occupies  a pleasant  situation.  Many  relics  of  antiquity  have  been 
found  within  this  parish,  in  barrows  supposed  to  be  of  British  origin.  On  the 
top  of  a perpendicular  cliff  of  700  feet  are  the  ramparts  of  a strong  hill  fort, 
commonly  called  Ring’s-hill  or  Flower’s-barrow  (Flori  Vallum),  so  named,  pro- 
bably, after  some  Roman  commander.  Lulworth-cove  is  a great  natural  curio- 
sity. The  arched  rock,  about  a mile  from  the  cove,  has  an  opening  of  about  20 
feet,  through  which  is  obtained  a view  of  the  sea.  Here  is  a coast-guard  station, 
with  a lieutenant  and  ten  men. 


f LUMLEY,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  founded  by  Liulph,  an  eminent 
Saxon,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  erected  into  a castle  by  Sir 
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Richard  Lumley,  who  obtained  a license  to  that  end  in  1389;  but  the  body  of 
the  edifice  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  At  the  east  entrance  are  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  family,  on  six  shields,  carved  in  stone  on  the  face  of  a 
gallery  over  the  gate.  The  castle  is  disposed  in  a quadrangular  form,  surround- 
ing an  open  court,  and  is  situated  in  the  township  of  Little  Lumley,  on  a com- 
manding eminence  about  a mile  east  of  Chester-le-street,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Wear,  being  from  its  situation  and  dimensions  a conspicuous  object,  visible 
from  a great  distance.  The  eastern  side  of  the  castle  is  extremely  picturesque, 
rising  from  a wooded  valley,  through  which  flows  a stream  called  Lumley-beck, 
a tributary  of  the  Wear. 

* LUNDY  (Island  of),  a small  island  belonging  to  the  hundred  of  Braunton, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Bristol  channel.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  length 
and  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth,  encompassed  everywhere  with  inacces- 
sible rocks,  except  at  one  place,  where  the  passage  is  so  narrow  that  two  persons 
can  scarcely  go  abreast.  Here  were  formerly  a fort  and  a chapel ; but  this  sea- 
girt spot  is  now  the  residence  of  one  family,  engaged  in  agriculture;  and  here 
are  horses,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  rabbits,  and  fowls;  the  chief  business  of  the 
islanders  depending  on  the  sale  of  fowls  and  eggs,  with  which  they  supply  the 
people  of  North  Devon.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  one  William  Morisco, 
having  been  frustrated  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  at  Woodstock,  fled 
with  his  accomplices  in  the  conspiracy  to  this  island,  which  they  fortified,  and 
for  some  time  supported  themselves  by  their  piratical  depredations;  but  they 
were  at  length  attacked  in  their  stronghold,  taken,  and  executed.  There  is 
scarcely  a bird  known  to  our  clime  which  may  not  at  different  times  be  found 
here.  The  island  is  intersected  by  volcanic  dykes,  some  of  considerable  extent. 

f LUSTLEIGH.  A remarkable  range  of  granite  rocks,  called  the  Cleave, 
extends  here  for  some  distance.  There  is  also  a square  block  of  granite  with 
arms  carved  upon  it,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Bishop  Grandisou,  and  recognised 
by  the  name  of  the  Bishop’s-stone.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, is  an  old  building  in  good  repair.  There  are  three  noticeable  monuments, 
one  of  a crusader,  supposed  to  be  Sir  William  Procts,  or  Prow'se,  the  other  two 
supposed  to  be  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dynham. 

X LUTON.  A market-town  pleasantly  situated  between  twro  hills,  not  far 
from  the  source  of  the  river  Lea ; hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  its 
name  is  a corruption  of  the  term  Leatowm ; w'hile  others  maintain  that  its  origi- 
nal appellation  was  Low  -tow  n.  This  place  is  mentioned  in  a charter  of  Offa, 
King  of  Mercia,  in  the  eighth  century,  as  forming  part  of  the  endowment 
bestowed  on  the  abbey  wdiich  he  founded  at  St.  Alban’s.  On  the  8th  of  July, 
1 828,  the  town  suffered  great  damage  from  a very  extraordinary  inundation  of 
rain,  which  fell  in  such  immense  torrents,  and  continued  so  long,  as  to  lay  many 
small  buildings  under  water,  and  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  several  which 
w ere  larger  and  more  substantial,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  necessary 
that  they  should  be  taken  down  and  re-erected.  Fortunately,  no  lives  were  lost, 
though  many  persons  were  endangered  by  the  rapid  and  unexpected  increase  of 
the  deluge.  The  church  is  a fine  gothic  edifice,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  built 
about  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  in  the  later  English  style,  with  an  embattled 
wrestern  towrer,  surmounted  at  the  angles  by  hexagonal  pinnacles,  and  orna- 
mented with  chequer-wrork  in  flint  and  freestone;  the  western  doorway  displays 
handsome  arch  mouldings.  One  of  the  window  s contains  a representation  of  St. 
George  and  other  figures,  in  stained  glass.  In  the  south  transept  is  the  cele- 
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brated  baptismal  font,  considered  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England,  and  traditionally 
‘ said  to  have  been  presented  by  Queen  Anne  Boleyn.  Within  the  building  are 
ancient  monuments  of  the  Wenlock  family.  Sir  John  de  Wenlock  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  He  was  constable  of  Bamburg-castle  and  chamberlain 
to  the  queen.  Having  amassed  great  wealth,  he  furnished  his  royal  master 
w'ith  the  loan  of  £1,033.  6s.  8d.,  for  w hich  he  received  an  assignment  of  the 
fifteenth  and  tenth,  granted  by  Parliament  in  the  year  1456,  and  was  soon  after 
rew  arded  with  the  order  of  the  garter.  In  the  wars  betw  een  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  he  at  first  loyally  supported  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  wras 
dreadfully  w ounded  at  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban’s.  He  afterwards  joined  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  was,  in  consequence,  in  1459,  attainted  by  the  Lancastrian 
Parliament.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Towton-field,  and  was  recompensed  by 
the  conqueror  lor  all  his  former  losses  with  several  important  offices ; was  created 
a baron,  employed  in  several  embassies,  and  appointed  lieutenant  of  Calais. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  favours,  he  again  revolted,  and  joined  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  in  his  attempt  to  restore  the  deposed  Henry.  At  the  fatal  battle  of 
Shrew  sbury  he  was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Somerset  the  general  of  the  queen’s 
forces,  to  command  the  middle  ward  of  the  army.  The  earl  himself  led  the  van, 
and  made  a furious  attack  on  the  enemy  ; but,  finding  himself  unsupported,  and 
returning  enraged  to  discover  the  cause,  he  found  Lord  Wenlock  with  his  troops 
standing  in  the  market-place.  Whether  a panic  had  seized  him,  or  whether, 
through  a mutability  of  disposition,  he  had  meditated  a new  revolt,  is  unknown  j 
but  the  earl,  unable  to  repress  his  fury,  rode  up,  and,  with  o«e  blow  of  his  bat- 
tle-axe, cleft  the  head  of  the  supposed  traitor.  The  town  is  a long,  irregularly 
built  place,  the  streets  diverging  from  the  area  in  which  the  market-house  stands, 
so  as  to  form  a figure  bearing  a general  resemblance  to  the  Roman  letter  Y.  A 
Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  built  at  the  expense  of  £3,000,  and  there  are  also 
numerous  other  places  of  dissenting  worship.  The  town-hall  is  a handsome 
building,  standing  at  the  junction  of  the  Bedford  and  Dunstable  roads.  The 
place  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats  and  bonnets,  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  is  chiefly  due  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  Rev.  John  Pomfret,  a 
popular  English  poet,  who  died  at  an  early  age  in  1721,  was  a native  of  this 
place.  Thomas  Pomfret,  the  father  of  the  poet,  w as  first  curate  and  then  vicar 
of  Luton.  John  Pomfret  was  born  in  the  year  1668.  His  father  taught  him  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning;  after  which  he  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  finished  his  studies.  He  entered  minutely  into  the  respective 
branches  of  polite  literature,  and  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the  finest  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  without  losing  sight  of  the  pastoral  office,  for  which  he  had 
been  desigued  by  his  parents.  Having  taken  his  degrees,  and  entered  into  holy 
orders,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Malden,  in  Essex,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  a conscientious  discharge  of  every  duty  incumbent  on  him  as  a minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  and  as  a strenuous  asserter  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In 
1699  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  poems;  and  in  1703  he  wras  presented 
to  a considerable  living  in  Bedfordshire,  and  came  up  to  London  for  introduction 
to  Bishop  Compton ; but  that  prelate  having  taken  some  offence  at  four  lines  in 
one  of  his  poems,  called  “ The  Choice,”  Mr.  Pomfret  w as  detained  so  long  in 
town,  that  he  was  seized  w ith  the  small-pox,  of  w hich  he  died  in  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  The  lines  which  gave  offence  to  the  bishop  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

And  as  I near  approached  the  verge  of  life. 

Some  kind  relation  (for  I’d  have  no  wife) 

Should  take  upon  him  all  ray  worldly  care, 

While  I did  for  a better  state  prepare. 

It  had  been  insinuated  to  the  bishop  that  Mr.  Pomfret’s  intimation  in  the  above 
lines  was  that  he  preferred  a mistress  to  a wife,  but  the  writer  wras  at  that  time 
actually  married  to  a woman  whom  he  loved  writh  the  utmost  tenderness.  The 
bishop  wras  at  last  convinced  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon ; but  not  till  it  was 
too  late  for  poor  Pomfret,  who  had  fallen  a victim  to  the  ravages  of  an  epidemical 
distemper.  The  sexual  designation,  in  the  third  line,  it  might  have  been  thought, 
would  have  prevented  the  suspicion  of  a mistress.  On  an  eminence  about  two 
miles  from  the  town  is  Luton  Hoo-park,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bute.  The  grounds  are  ornamented  with  noble  plantations,  and  watered  by  the 
river  Lea,  which,  in  its  passage  through  them,  forms  two  fine  pieces  of  w ater, 
the  largest  containing  several  small  islands,  covered  with  trees  and  underwood. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Bond, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Lutterworth*pa  & m.t 

Button pa 

Lutton  Bourne  ...ham 
Lutton,  East  and 

w p.st 

Tipidfistfil* 

tiuffbv 

..7A 

Ullesthorpe  ...3 
Holme  5$ 

Midland  

93* 

1890 

2446 

Hunts  & Nort 
1 .incol  n 

Oiindlp. 

5% 

Gt.  Northern 

75 

1509 

199 

Hnlhfiap.il 

4* 

Spalding  13 

Gt.  Northern 

106 

849 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Knmp/r.'ifvt'. 

Gt.  T)n (field  ..11 

Fimber 6* 

N.  Eastern  

201 

2130 

426 

Luxborough  pa 

Luxuliont  pa 

Duuster 

4 

Wellington  ...16 
Plymouth  ...30f 

Gt.  Western  

186 

3740 

512 

Cornwall  

Lostwithiel  . 

..si 

S.  Devon  

277$ 

5354 

1439 

A few  years  since  the  mansion  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire, 
been  thoroughly  restored. 


but  it  has  since 


Luton. 


Inns , George  Hotel,  Cock,  Red  Lion,  Bell  —Markets,  Mon.,  Sat.— Fairs,  3rd  Mon.  in  April,  3rd  in 
Oct. ; Fri.  following  3rd  Mon.  in  Sep.,  statute  —Bankers,  Sharpies,  Lucas,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Bar- 
clay and  Co.  London  and  County  ; draw  on  Chief-office. 


Ancient 

feudal 

custom. 


John 

W.v  cliff e,  the 
reformer. 


* LUTTERWORTH  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a hill  sloping  from 
the  north,  and  by  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Swift,  about  a mile  eastward  of  the 
Roman  road  called  Watling-street,  which  divides  the  county  of  Leicester  from 
that  of  Warwick.  This  town  was  formerly  noted  for  a peculiar  vassalage  of  its 
inhabitants,  all  of  whom  were  obliged  to  grind  their  malt  at  one  particular  mill, 
and  corn  at  another.  This  custom  of  feudal  tyranny  was  continued  even  to  the 
year  1758,  when  the  inhabitants  obtained  a decision  at  the  Leicester  assizes  to 
erect  mills  and  grind  where  they  thought  proper.  Lutterworth  is  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  residence  of  John  Wycliffe,  of  Wickliff,  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  rector  of  this  parish  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
who  wrote  against  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  particularly 
opposed  the  pope’s  supremacy,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  by  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  but  being  supported  by  John  of  Gaunt  and  some  of  the  nobility  who 
had  personal  disputes  with  the  clergy,  he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  preferment, 
and  propagate  his  opinions  till  his  death  in  1384 : his  works,  however,  were 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1414,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  him  as  a heretic,  his  bones  were  dug  up  and  burnt,  and  the 
ashes  thrown  into  the  river  Swift.  Since  this  country  has  become  Protestant, 
Wycliffe  has  been  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  and  his  memory 
highly  venerated ; and  at  Lutterworth  his  picture  occupies  a conspicuous  place 
in  the  church,  and  his  pulpit,  his  table,  his  gown,  &c.,  are  carefully  preserved  as  Preserva 
genuine  relics  of  so  extraordinary  a personage.  The  government  of  the  town  is 
vested  in  the  county  magistrates  and  town  masters.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  p ’ 
much  improved.  In  the  High-street,  in  1836,  a town-hall  and  market-place 
were  erected,  the  former  being  a handsome  stuccoed  brick  building,  ornamented 
with  a front  of  four  Ionic  pillars.  Petty  sessions  are  held  every  alternate  Thurs- 
day in  the  hall,  and  it  is  also  used  occasionally  for  concerts  and  public  meetings. 

In  1840  a substantial  brick  workhouse  was  erected  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
old  wood  market.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a large  and  elegant  structure, 
with  a lofty  tower.  The  pulpit  is  of  thick  oak  boards,  beautifully  carved,  and 
is  the  same  in  which  Wickliff  preached.  A small  parochial  library  is  kept  in 
the  vestry,  presented  by  the  late  Bishop  Ryder,  who  was  formerly  the  rector 
here.  The  charities  are  very  numerous,  and  comprise  free  and  endowed  schools, 
and  numerous  benefactions  to  the  poor.  There  are  numerous  places  of  worship 
for  the  Independents,  Particular  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and  Primitive  Methodists. 

Not  being  the  seat  of  any  manufacture,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  land  around  being  rich  in  pasturage. 

Inns, Denbigh  Arms,  Hind  Inn.— Market, Ihxxrs.— Fairs,  April  2,  Holy  Thurs.,  Sep.  16;  Fri.  aft., 
statute ; Thurs.  aft.  Old  Michaelmas,  large  sheep  market. — Bankers,  Branch  of  Pares’  Leicester- 
shire Banking  Company ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 


Rich 

pastures. 


f LUXULION.  The  church,  a curious  old  stone  building,  contains  a marble 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Colman  Rashleigh,  bart.,  and  Harriet  his  wife. 
Here  were  kept  the  records  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  before  the  civil  war.  Being 
considered  unsafe,  they  were  removed  to  Lostwithiel,  which  place,  however, 
proved  less  secure,  for  in  Lostwithiel  the  war  raged,  and  the  records  wrere 
destroyed,  while  the  church  of  Luxulion  escaped  both  fire  and  pillage.  At  Pri- 
deaux,  in  this  parish,  stood  a castle,  supposed  to  have  been  built  prior  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  inhabited  by  a family  of  that  name.  All  that  remains  of 
the  manor-house  has  been  converted  into  a stable. 


Curious  fate 
of  the 
records  of 
the  duchy 
of  Cornwall. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Lydbury,  North’"  .. 

Lyddf  pa  & m.t 

L.vddenJ  pa 

Lvde  to 

L.vdeard,  Bishops  ...pa 
Lydeard,  St.  Law- 
rence   

Lydford,  East pa 

Lydt'ord,  West  pa 

Lydham  pa 

Lydiate  chap 

Lydlineh pa 

Lydnev§  pa 

Lye,  The  to 

Lyford .....chap 

Lyham  to 

Lyme- Handley  to 

L.vme  Regis||  pa  & bo 
Lyminge  pa 


County. 


Salop 

Kent  

Kent  

Hereford 

Somerset 


Somerset  

Somerset  

Somerset  

Salop  & Mont. 

Lancaster 

Dorset  

Gloucester  ... 
Worcester  ... 

Berks 

Northumb.  ... 

Chester 

Dorset  

Kent  


Miles 

Distant  from 

Blip’s  Castle  21 

Romney 31 

Dover  41 

Hereford 3 

Bridgewater  101 

Milverton  ...41 

Somerton  6 

Somerton  6 

Blip’s  Castle  H 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Craven  Arms  5f 
Appledore 

Dover  4f 

Moreton 1 

Taunton 5 

Taunton  81 

Castle  Cary  ...51 
Castle  Cary  ...51 
Craven  Arms  91 


Ormskirk  4jTown  Green  ...3 

Zturminster  ...3i Yetminster  111 


Chepstow  7 

Stourbridge  ...11 

Wantage  41 

Belford  3 

Macclesfield  ...7 
Axminster  ...51 
Hythe 4 


Lydney 
Stourbridge  ...11 
Wantage  Rd....3 

Belford  4 

Macclesfield  ...7 
Maidn  Nwtnl71 
Westenhanger  4 


Railway. 


Shrews.  & Hereford 

S.  Eastern  

S.  Eastern  

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Gt.  Western  


Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Shrews.  & Hereford 

E.  Lancashire 

Gt.  Western  

S.  Wales  

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Gt.  Western  

N.  Eastern  

N.  Staffordshire 

Gt.  Western  

S.  Eastern  


Dist. 

Loncl. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop 

1811 

7520 

964 

84 

13503 

1605 

92f 

1422 

23  L 

149f 

168 

4686 

1366 

1711 

2697 

711 

135 

706 

214 

135 

1900 

385 

1841 

3068 

186 

2141 

1995 

842 

1561 

2446 

407 

1331 

8073 

2577 

1271 

4446 

63 

1070 

140 

3301 

172 

3920 

264 

1651 

1499 

2852 

79 

4594 

883 

Walcot- 

park. 


Dungeness 

lighthouse. 


Springs. 


Roman 

station. 


The  Cobb. 


* LYDBURY.  The  church  of  St.  Michael  here  is  an  old  stone  building  of 
considerable  antiquity,  in  some  parts  recently  restored.  There  is  a supposed 
British  encampment  called  Bury-ditches,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  village. 
Walcot-park,  a seat  of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  is  a fine  brick  building,  containing  a 
large  collection  of  paintings  and  Indian  curiosities,  made  by  the  great  Lord 
Clive.  There  are  some  extensive  pleasure  grounds  surrounding  the  mansion. 
Plowden-hall  is  an  antique  wooden  building,  with  some  very  old  portraits  of  the 
Plowden  family,  and  there  are  some  other  picturesque  residences  in  the  vicinity. 

f LYDD  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  on  the  coast  of 
the  English  channel.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing  and  grazing 
arge  numbers  of  cattle  on  the  rich  marshes  in  the  vicinity.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  All  Saints,  is  a noble  edifice  in  the  perpendicular  style.  From  its  being 
attached  to  New  Romney,  Lvdd  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  the  cinque  ports. 
Four  miles  distant  is  the  lighthouse  at  Dungeness,  built  bv  Wyatt,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  when  member  of  Parliament  for  Norfolk. 
Inn,  The  George. — Market,  Thurs. — Fair,  Last  Mon.  in  July,  pedlery. 

I LYDDEN.  Considerable  springs  rise  here,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Lydden-spout,  fall  into  the  sea  between  Dover  and  Folkestone,  after  a long 
underground  passage.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  has  a square 
tower  at  the  west  end.  The  village  lies  in  the  valley  between  the  chalk-hills, 
and  the  soil  is  generally  of  that  character. 

) LYDNEY,  or  Lidney.  A parish,  and  formerly  a market-town  within  the 
district  called  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  has  been  recently 
restored,  and  is  a large  edifice,  with  a spire  at  the  west  end,  and  a small  chancel 
on  the  north  side  of  the  principal  one.  This  place  appears  to  have  been  the 
Roman  Statio  Trajectus,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Severn,  mentioned  by 
Richard  of  Cirencester ; for  here  are  traces  of  a large  intrenchment,  with  the 
foundations  of  ancient  buildings,  among  which  are  the  ruins  of  a supposed 
Roman  bath  or  hypocaust ; and  many  coins  have  been  discovered  of  the  empe- 
rors Galba,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus.  In  the  middle  ages  Lidney  was  a place  of 
some  importance ; but  the  market  formerly  held  here  has  long  since  been  dis- 
continued, and  the  town  had  sunk  into  insignificance,  when  it  somewhat  reco- 
vered in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  the  Severn  and  Wye  railway  and 
canal ; the  former,  which  was  originally  called  the  Lidney  and  Lidbrook  railway, 
terminating  at  Lidney,  and  the  canal,  extending  from  that  place  to  the  Severn, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  locks  and  a basin,  furnishing  ample  facility  for 
the  conveyance  of  timber,  coal,  stone,  and  iron  ore,  the  products  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  and  giving  rise  to  a considerable  commerce  in  those  and  other  articles. 
Fairs,  May  4,  Nov.  8,  horned  cattle. 

| LYME  REGIS  has  lately  asserted  its  claims  to  be  considered  a fashionable 
watering-place,  and  has  all  the  convenience  of  a harbour  by  means  of  an  artifi- 
cial breakwater  called  the  Cobb.  It  stands  partly  on  the  declivity  and  partly  at 
the  base  of  a steep  hill ; and  the  neighbouring  shores  are  rugged  and  precipitous, 
parts  of  the  rocky  cliffs  frequently  falling  from  being  undermined  by  landsprings, 
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aud  subjected  to  the  violence  of  tbe  waves.  Off  this  port  the  English  fleet,  under 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  made  its  first  attack  on  the  famous  Spanish  Armada 
sent  by  Philip  II.  to  invade  this  country  in  1588.  In  the  civil  war  under  Charles 
I.  Lyme  was  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament ; and  the  town  being  besieged  by  the 
king’s  forces  in  1644,  was  gallantly  and  successfully  defended  by  Colonel  Blake, 
the  governor,  afterwards  highly  distinguished  as  a naval  officer,  who,  having 
withstood  the  assaults  of  the  Royalists  during  two  months,  obliged  them  to  raise 
the  siege.  Charles  II.,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  fled  hither  in  disguise, 
hoping  to  have  obtained  a passage  to  France,  but  he  was  disappointed;  and. 
after  a narrow  escape  from  discovery,  he  withdrew  elsewhere.  The  last  histo- 
rical event  which  occurred  here,  deserving  of  remark,  was  the  landing  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  disastrous  attempt  to  overturn  the 
government  of  James  II.,  June  11, 1685.  Accompanied  by  Lord  Grey,  a Genoese 
count,  and  some  other  officers  and  gentlemen,  and  bearing  arms  and  ammunition 
for  about  400  or  500  men,  the  duke,  after  having  been  nineteen  days  at  sea, 
landed  on  the  Cobb  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening;  and,  having  erected  his 
standard,  read  his  declaration  in  the  market-place.  On  the  following  morning 
the  duke  mustered  his  army,  consisting  of  nearly  4,000  men,  and  being  joined  by 
two  young  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Hewling,  Colonel  Joshua  Churchill,  and 
some  other  persons  of  repute,  he  commenced  his  march  towards  the  west.  The 
fatal  battle  of  Sedgemoor  almost  directly  took  place,  and  the  duke  and  his  adhe 
rents  were  involved  in  the  greatest  calamities.  Jefferies  and  Kirk  commenced 
their  operations,  and,  after  having  perpetrated  inhuman  barbarities  as  they 
advanced,  at  length  came  to  Lyme.  Here  the  twelve  following  unfortunate  per- 
sons were  executed: — William  Hewling,  Christopher  Battiscombe,  esq.,  Colonel 
Holmes,  the  Rev.  Sampson  Lark,  Dr.  Temple,  Captain  Marders,  Captain  Robert 
Matchet,  Captain  Kidd,  Josiah  Askew,  John  Hays,  Leonard  Jackson,  and  Henry 
Watts.  William  Hewling,  mentioned  before  as  having  joined  Monmouth’s  stan- 
dard, was,  with  his  brother  Benjamin,  who  was  executed  at  Taunton,  the  son  of 
a Turkey  merchant  residing  in  London.  He  had  lost  his  father  early,  and  been 
educated  at  Holland,  where  he  imbibed  a zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
urged  him  to  assist  the  deposing  of  James  II. ; and  to  accomplish  this,  he  joined 
Monmouth’s  army,  and  bore  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  at  Sedgemoor,  where  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  valour.  After  the  defeat  of  their  army,  he  attempted, 
with  his  brother,  to  escape  to  Holland;  but  being  driven  back  by  contrary 
winds,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  escape,  they  surrendered  themselves,  and  were 
taken  to  Exeter  prison.  They  were  afterwards  removed  to  separate  prisons ; 
and  Benjamin,  aged  twenty-two,  was  executed  at  Taunton,  while  William,  not 
yet  nineteen,  suffered  at  Lyme.  Speaking  of  the  transactions  which  occurred  at 
this  time,  Hutchins  observes,  “ Of  all  the  unhappy  victims  that  died  in  the  west 
none  were  more  pitied  than  these  two  brothers.  Their  youth,  their  beauty, 
their  being  the  only  sons  of  their  mother,  and  she  a widow,  their  extraordinary 
piety,  resignation,  even  excessive  joy,  at  their  approaching  fate,  made  all  men 
look  with  horror  at  a throne,  which,  instead  of  being  that  of  mercy,  was  not  only 
that  of  severe  justice,  but  excess  of  cruelty.  The  people,  as  if  to  reflect  upon 
the  flintiness  of  the  sovereign’s  heart,  strove  who  should  most  express  their  pity 
and  regard  for  them  whilst  living  and  when  dead;  and  when  the  body  of  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  was  deposited  in  Lyme  churchyard,  it  was  attended  by 
200  persons,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  most  fashionable  young  w omen  in  the 
towu;  though  it  was  only  the  day  following  his  untimely  death,  and  no  invita- 
tion or  preparation  made.  The  dignity  and  acquiescence  in  God’s  providence 
under  these  misfortunes,  and  the  cruelty  of  their  deaths,  made  a great  impression 
upon  all  sober  men ; and  the  outrages  committed  in  the  wrest,  more  than  any- 
thing, contributed  to  overthrow  the  throne  of  a tyrant,  w hich  he  had  discoloured 
with  the  blood  of  so  many  of  his  subjects  to  gratify  an  insatiable  cruelty.”  The 
charter  granted  to  the  people  of  Lyme  by  Edward  I.  was  confirmed  or  renewed 
by  Edw  ard  II.,  Edw  ard  III.,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  William  III.  The  corpo- 
ration consists  of  four  aldermen,  twelve  councillors,  a mayor,  and  burgesses. 
Lyme  is  much  frequented  during  the  season  for  sea-bathing,  for  w hich  the  beach 
is  conveniently  adapted;  and  there  are  a number  of  lodging-houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors.  Among  the  distinguished  persons  who  have  resided 
or  been  born  here  may  be  mentioned  John  Case,  Thomas  Coram,  and  Sir  George 
Sommers.  The  date  both  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Case  is  unknown,  but  he  is 
said  to  have  been  living  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  He  was,  however,  a native  of 
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Lymington*  ...pa  & bo 
Lymm  pa 

Hants  

Lyndhurst  ...8? 
Warrington...4f 
Hvfche 3 

Brockenhurst  4$ 
Tjymm 

L.  & S.  W 

98* 
186 
76f 
141  f 

2377 

4284 

2658 

1966 

4182 

3156 

552 

540 

Chester 

Wrrngtn  & Stockpt. 
S.  Eastern 

Lympnef pa 

Kent  

Westenhangr  If 
Wstn-spr-M.  J 5 

Lympsham pa 

Somerset  Axbridge  7f 

Gt.  Western  

Lyme,  and  practised  for  many  years  in  physic  and  astrology.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  the  successor  of  the  famous  Lilly,  whose  magical  utensils  he  possessed, 
and  which  he  would  sometimes  show  in  derision  to  his  intimate  friends.  He  is 
said  to  have  got  more  by  this  distich  than  Dryden  did  by  all  his  works  : — 


Within  this  place 
Lives  Doctor  Case. 


He  was  doubtless  very  well  paid  for  composing  the  doggerel  couplet  which  he 
affixed  to  his  pill-boxes: — 

Here’s  fourteen  pills  for  thirteen  pence, 

Enough  in  any  man’s  con-sci-ence. 


Thomas 
Coram, 
founder  of 
the  Found- 
ling-lios- 
pital. 


He  was  the  author  of  “ The  Angelical  Guide,  showing  Men  and  Women  their 
Lot  and  Chance  in  this  elementary  Life,”  in  four  books,  1697,  8vo.  Thomas 
Coram,  the  first  patron  of  the  Foundling-hospital,  was  born  here  in  1688.  He 
was  bred  to  the  sea  in  the  merchants’  service,  and  from  frequent  residence  in  the 
eastern  part  of  London,  where  he  often  witnessed  the  lamentable  situation  of 
deserted  children,  he  was  induced  to  project  the  erection  of  the  present  asylum, 
called  the  Foundling-hospital.  To  effect  this  he  laboured  with  incredible  dili- 
gence for  seventeen  years,  and  at  length  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  it  accom- 
plished. He  was  also  the  author  of  an  establishment  formed  in  North  America, 
for  the  education  of  Indian  girls.  By  these  and  other  benevolent  schemes,  Mr. 
Coram  expended  all  his  property,  so  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  obliged  to  be 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  several  noble  patrons.  He  died  in  1751,  and 
was  buried  in  the  vault  under  the  chapel  of  the  Foundling-hospital. 

Inn,  Three  Cups.— Market,  Fri  .—Fairs,  Tues.  aft.  Feb.  2,  Tues.  aft.  Sep.  29—  Bankers,  Williams 
and  Co. ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 


Charter 
granted  by 
James  I. 


Salt  works. 


* LYM1NGTON,  in  the  east  division  of  the  New-forest,  occupies  the  declivity 
of  a gentle  eminence  on  the  western  side  of  a creek  or  inlet  called  Boldre-water, 
which  opens  into  the  channel  between  the  main  land  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A 
charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  by  James  I. ; but 
Lymington  being  a borough  by  prescription,  the  corporation  consists  of  a mayor, 
four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a long, 
spacious  street,  containing  many  well-built  houses;  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  are 
extremely  good,  and  wrell  repaired.  Such  houses  as  stand  nearest  to  the  sea 
have  the  advantage  of  beautiful  prospects  over  the  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  harbour  at  the  entrance  of  the  creek  is  excellent.  Here  is  a large  yard  for 
ship-building,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Inman.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
aBecket,  was  built  at  different  periods.  It  is  an  edifice  of  brick  and  stone,  with 
castellated  quadrangular  tower  and  cupola,  in  good  repair.  The  commerce  of 
this  place  is  not  very  considerable,  the  imports  being  principally  confined  to  coal 
from  the  north  of  England ; and  the  exports  consisting  of  salt  manufactured  from 
sea  water.  Salt-works  appear  to  have  been  established  here  at  a very  early 
period ; but  they  have  greatly  declined  in  importance,  owing  to  the  manufacture 
of  sea-salt  in  other  places,  and  the  abundant  supplies  afforded  from  the  saline 
springs  in  Cheshire  and  elsewhere.  Epsom  salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  and 
Glauber  salt  (sulphate  of  soda),  are  both  prepared  at  Lymington,  as  well  as  the 
common  culinary  salt  (muriate  of  soda).  This  place,  of  late  years,  has  been 
much  frequented  in  the  season  for  sea  bathing,  and  commodious  baths  have  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  About  a mile  from  the  towm  are 
traces  of  an  entrenched  camp,  called  Buckland-rings,  or  Castle-field,  supposed  to 
be  of  Piomau  origin. 

Inns,  Ansel,  Nag’s  Hoad.— Market,  Sat.—  Fairs,  May  12, 13,  Oct.  2,  3,  horses,  cheese,  bacon.— 
Bankers,  St.  Barbe  and  Co. ; draw  on  Lubbock  and  Co. 


Stud  fall- 
castle. 


f LYMPNE  took  its  name  from  the  ancient  river  Limene,  which  once  run 
close  to  the  place.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  Studfall-castle,  which  covered  ten 
acres  of  ground,  and  was  once  a place  of  great  strength.  The  fragments  show 
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Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
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Lympston* pa 

Lyncombe  and  Wid- 

combe  pa 

Lyndhurstt  pa 

Lyndon . pa 

Lyneside  to 

Lyneham  ham 

Lyneliam  pa 

Lynesack  (with 

Softley)  to 

Lynford  pa 

Lynf? pa 

Lyng pai 

Lynn,  North  pa 

Lynn  Regis, J or 
King’s  Lynn  pari  bo 
Lynn,  West pa1 


Devon  

Somerset  .... 

Hants  

Rutland  .... 
Cumberland 

Oxford  

Wilts 

Durham  .... 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Somerset  .... 
Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 


.21 


Exmouth 

Bath * 

Southampton  9* 

Oakham 5 

Longtown 4 

Burford  6 

Wootn  Basstt  3f 


Starcross 


.21 


Bath * 

Lyndhurst  R.  3* 
Luffenham  ...2f 

Floristou  3* 

Ascot 1* 

Wttn  Bassett  3| 


Barnrd  Castle  8 Etherley  61 

Thetford  71!  Brandon 5 

E.  Dereham  5f!Reepham  4 

Bridgewater  ...6  Athelney f 

Lynn  Regis Lynn 11 


Downham  ...11  Lynn 
Lynn  Regis Lynn  1 


Railway. 

Dist. 
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pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 
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Pop. 

S.  Devon  

204f 

1400 

1107 

Gt.  Western  

1071 

1845 

9974 

L.  & S.  W 

90* 

3618 

1527 

Midland  

97f 

902 

106 

Caledonian  

309* 

1444 

131 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

8 1* 

261 

Gt.  Western  

865 

3242 

1046 

Wear  Valley  

254* 

5946 

787 

E.  Counties 

93* 

1500 

89 

E.  Counties 

131* 

1899 

656 

Gt.  Western  

160* 

1409 

393 

E.  Counties 

100* 

1205 

77 

E.  Counties 

99 

2675 

19355 

E.  Counties 

100 

1619 

1093 

the  remarkable  thickness  of  the  walls. 


At  this  place  the  Lord  Warden  of  the 


Lympne. 


Cinque  Ports  was  formerly  sworn  in.  Some  curious  Roman  remains  w ere  dis- 
covered here  in  1850. 


* LYMPSTON  may  be  considered  as  a suburb  of  Exmouth.  The  church  is 
an  old  stone  structure  in  the  gothic  style,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  chancel 
wras  added  in  1830. 


f LYNDHURST  is  delightfully  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  forest,  of  wrhich 
it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a kind  of  capital ; and  here  was  the  tribunal  of 
the  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  south  of  the  Trent,  previously  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  feudal  jurisdiction  of  that  officer  became  virtually 
extinct.  At  Lyndhurst  are  still  held  all  the  forest-courts,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  verderers,  both  the  courts  of  attachment  and  of  swainmote ; the  former 
thrice  a year,  on  particular  days  appointed  by  the  presiding  judges ; and  the 
latter  annually  in  the  month  of  September.  A building  here,  styled  the  King’s- 
house,  which  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  is  the 
official  residence  of  the  lord  warden  during  his  visits  to  the  forest.  The  courts 
are  held  in  the  hall,  where  an  ancient  stirrup  iron  is  show  n,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  one  used  by  Rufus  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A quadrangular  building 
opposite  the  King’s-house  is  called  the  King’s-stables,  and  wras  used  as  barracks 
during  the  wrar.  From  the  tower  of  the  church,  which  w as  erected  in  1740,  a fine 
prospect  of  the  forest  may  be  obtained.  The  Queen  is  lady  of  the  manor.  This 
place  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Copley. 


Forest 

courts. 


Stirrup-irou 
of  Rufus. 


Inn,  The  Crown. 


J LYNN  REGIS,  or  King’s  Lynn,  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  Marshland, 
and  of  the  great  fen  level,  and  principally  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ouse,  which 
here  communicates  with  the  German  ocean.  It  seems  to  have  been  a place  of 
some  importance  as  a commercial  port  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
when  the  burgesses,  or  townsmen,  enjoyed  the  right  of  levying  certain  duties 
or  tolls  on  goods  imported,  or  brought  thither  by  land  for  exportation.  King 
John,  in  his  contests  with  the  barons,  was  constantly  supported  by  the  people 
of  Lynn,  whose  misdirected  loyalty  he  rewarded  with  a charter  of  privileges, 
and  appointed  a mayor  for  the  government  of  the  town,  w hom  he  girded,  on  that 
occasion,  with  his  own  sword,  which,  together  with  a gilt  cup,  the  gift  of  the 
same  royal  patron,  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  by  the  corporation.  When  that 
unhappy  prince  had  by  his  tyranny  excited  a general  revolt,  and  his  kingdom 
w as  invaded  by  Prince  Louis  of  France,  in  1216,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
remove  his  crown  and  treasures,  which  he  had  kept  at  Lynn,  to  some  stronger 
fortress;  and  in  his  passage  across  the  sands,  between  this  place  and  the  Lin- 
colnshire coast,  his  escort  was  overtaken  by  the  sudden  rising  of  the  tide,  w hen 
his  valuable  property  was  swept  away  by  the  waves,  and  the  king  himself  with 
difficulty  escaped  to  the  castle  of  Newark,  where  he  died.  The  people  of  Lynn 
seem  to  have  lost  their  charter  after  the  death  of  John,  but  it  was  restored  or 
renewed  by  Henry  III.  in  1221,  as  a reward  for  their  devotion  to  the  royal 
cause.  When  war  broke  out  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  this  place 
was  garrisoned  by  the  Royalists;  and  in  1613  it  sustained  for  three  weeks  the 
attacks  of  a large  body  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  but  being  obliged  to  surren- 
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l.yhton*  pa 

Lvonshall  pa 

Lytchett-Matra- 
vers  ...pa 

Devon  

Hereford  

Dorset  

S.  Mol  ton 15 

Kington  2f 

Wrnbrn  Mins  5f 

Barnstaple  ...Id? 
Leominster  11^ 

Poole  Junctri.  3f 

N.  Devon 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

L.  & S.  W 

245 

168| 

124 

7193 

4658 

3329 

Lynn 

liEGIS. 


The  church 
of  St.  Mar- 
garet. 


Public 

buildings. 


Eugene 

Aram. 


tier,  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  pay  ten  shillings  a head,  besides  a mouth’s 
pay  to  the  soldiers,  in  order  to  save  the  place  from  plunder.  Charters  were 
granted  to  the  town  by  several  kings,  the  last,  prior  to  the  Corporation  Reform 
Bill,  being  that  of  Charles  II.  The  corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  six  aider- 
men,  and  eighteen  councillors.  Among  the  chartered  privileges  are  the  rights 
of  admiralty  over  a considerable  extent  of  river  above  and  below  the  town  ; and 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  except  treason.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Margaret,  originally  conventual,  was  founded  by  Herbert  de  Lozinga,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  the  present  edifice, 
which  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  largest  parochial  churches  in  England,  had 
a spire  193  feet  in  height,  which  was  blown  dow  n during  a tempest  in  September, 
1741,  by  which  the  body  of  the  church  w as  greatly  injured,  but  it  has  been  since 
rebuilt.  That  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  is  a chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Margaret’s ; it 
was  erected  about  1350,  and  is  a handsome  gothic  structure,  w’ith  a bell-tower 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire.  The  tow  n is  a mile  and  and  a half  in  length 
and  half  a mile  in  breadth,  consisting  of  two  principal  streeets  and  se.veral  of 
less  importance.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  the 
Gawood  river,  raised  by  an  engine  into  a reservoir  between  thirty  and  forty  feet 
above  its  level.  Through  the  town  run  four  small  streams,  over  which  there  are 
several  bridges.  The  principal  public  buildings,  exclusive  of  the  churches,  are 
the  guildhall,  or  town-hall,  an  ancient  structure  of  stone  and  flint,  containing 
several  apartments,  in  which  are  portraits  of  the  Walpoles  and  others;  adjacent 
to  it  is  the  bridewell,  or  house  of  correction,  a neat  stone  building;  the  custom- 
house, erected  in  1683,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Turner,  thrice  mayor,  and 
many  years  member  of  Parliament  for  Lynn,  a handsome  freestone  building, 
with  a front  of  ornamental  architecture,  and  a statue  of  Charles  II.  placed  in  a 
niche ; it  was  originally  designed  as  an  exchange  for  merchants ; the  market- 
place, an  area  of  about  three  acres,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a market-cross  of 
freestone,  with  sculptural  and  other  embellishments.  The  union  workhouse,  an 
ancient  building,  fell  down  in  1854,  but  a new  one  has  since  been  erected.  The 
harbour  of  Lynn  is  capacious,  but  the  approach  is  rendered  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous by  the.  numerous  and  perpetually  shifting  sand-banks,  occasioned  by  the 
tides  and  storms  acting  on  the  light  silt  and  sand  which  form  the  bed  of  the 
river,  whence  it  is  deemed  dangerous  for  vessels  to  enter  or  quit  the  harbour, 
except  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  pilots.  The  estuary  of  the  Ouse, 
opposite  the  town,  appears  to  be  about  the  same  width  as  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
don-bridge,  and  it  is  capable  of  containing  about  300  sail  of  merchant  ships. 
The  spring-tides  rise  about  eighteen  feet  perpendicularly ; and  when  a strong 
wind  from  the  north  augments  their  force,  they  come  in  with  such  violence  and 
rapidity  as  to  drag  the  vessels  from  their  moorings.  The  trade  of  this  port  is 
considerable.  At  the  free  grammar-school  Eugene  Aram  was  usher.  Since  1850 
works  on  a large  scale  have  been  carried  out  for  reclaiming  a large  portion  of 
the  Wash. 


Inns,  Globe,  Crown. — Markets,  Tues.,  Sat. — Fairs,  Feb.  13,  Oct.  16  ; 2nd  Mon.  in  April  and  Nov., 
cattle.— Bankers,  Gurney  and  Co  ; draw  on  Barclay  and  Co.  East  of  England  ; draw  on  London 
and  Westminster.  Everard  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barnett,  Hoares,  and  Co.  Lynn  Bank;  draw  on 
Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co. 


* LYNTON.  This  picturesque  village  is  much  frequented  by  visitors  in  con- 
Higbly  sequence  of  the  beautiful  scenery  by  which  it  is  environed.  There  is  a small 
picturesque.  pjer  for  fjShing  vessels,  and  a little  coasting  trade  is  carried  on.  The  valley  of 
seeneiy.  rocjcs>  an(j  the  place  called  Watersmeet,  have  long  called  forth  the  admiration  as 
well  as  the  powers  of  the  artist.  The  valley  is  singularly  wild  and  picturesque, 
bounded  by  large  fragments  of  rocks  piled  one  upon  the  other.  The  heights  on 
each  side  are  of  a mountainous  magnitude,  but  composed,  to  all  appearance,  of 
loose  unequal  masses,  which  form  here  and  there  rude  natural  columns,  and  are 
fantastically  arranged  along  the  summits  so  as  to  resemble  extensive  ruins 
impending  o’er  the  path.  The  extent  of  this  valley  is  nearly  a mile.  The 
Watersmeet  is  a scene  of  a totally  opposite  nature,  being  simply  a limited  mossy 
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Lytchett-Minster*  pa 

Lyth  to 

Lythamt pa 

Lytharis,  St pa 

Lythe pa  & to 

Dorset  

Westmorelnd 

Lancaster 

Glamorgan  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 

Poole  4 

Kendal 5^ 

Kirk  ham  6t 

Llandaff  4? 

Whitby  4 

Poole  Junctn.  2 

Kendal  65 

Lytham  

Ely St 

Whitby  4 

L.  & S.  W 

Kendal  & Winderm. 
Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

S.  Wales  

N.  Eastern  

122L 

258| 

230| 

176 

251? 

3344 

1S#42 

1248 

29130 

878 

2098 

135 

•3292 

opening  or  pleasure-park,  in  the  midst  of  a densely  wooded  vale,  the  grassy  banks 
of  which  are  washed  by  the  meeting  tributaries  of  the  Lynn,  which,  dashing  over 
rocks  and  stones,  flow  sparkling  onwards  to  the  sea. 


Ltnton-. 


Inns,  Valley  of  Rocks  Hotel,  Castle,  Crown. 


* LYTCHETT  MINSTER.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  rebuilt 
in  1834,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower.  There  was  formerly  an  alien  priory, j 
or  minster,  in  this  place,  from  the  ruins  of  which  the  parish  church  was  built.1 
In  the  churchyard  are  two  remarkable  yew  trees,  presumed  to  be  800  years  old.  Remarkable 
Lytchett-beacon,  a conical  hill,  commands  an  extensive  view  of  Poole-harbour,  yew-trees. 
Brownsea  and  castle,  Corfe-castle,  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  Lytchett-house,  for- 
merly called  Sans  Souci. 

f LYTHAM.  The  Pool  of  Lytham,  about  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  village,  is 
a basin  formed  by  nature,  sufficiently  extensive  to  receive  a fleet  of  men-of-war; 
and  at  its  northern  extremity  is  a small  graving  dock,  for  building  or  repairing ( 
ships.  This  place  has  become  one  of  the  principal  stations  for  sea-bathing  on  A resort  for 
the  coast  of  Lancashire;  and  being  frequented  in  the  summer  season  by  nume-  sea-bathing, 
rous  and  respectable  visitors,  great  improvements  have  been  made  here  w ithin 
a few  years  past,  by  the  erection  of  many  good  houses,  especially  on  the  beach, 
for  lodgings ; the  beach  has  also  been  levelled,  and  an  esplanade  formed  along 
it,  affording  a fine  view  of  the  southern  or  op  posite  shore  of  the  inlet  on  wrhich 
Lytham  is  situated. 


RIVERS. 


Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Laden  

Lambourn* 

Herefordshire... 
Berkshire  

Froom. 

Kennet. 

Langdon  

Leaf  

Durham  

Essex 

Tees. 

Thames. 

LAMBOURN,  a river  in  Berkshire,  rising  near  the  above  town,  and  after 
short  course  of  eleven  miles  falling  into  the  Rennet  about  a mile  below  Newbur 
This  small  river  has  been  much  celebrated  for  a circumstance  that  seems  to  hai 
no  foundation  in  truth ; viz  for  its  being  always  fuller  in  summer  than  in  winte 
I he  tact  is,  the  current  of  the  stream  is  nearly  the  same  at  all  times  • and  t! 
reason  why  it  does  not  materially  increase  in  winter,  seems  to  arise  from  tl 
paucity  of  neighbouring  eminences,  by  which  alone  the  current  could  be  swelle 


Curious 

belief. 


f LEA  a river  m Essex,  which,  rising  near  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  run- 
ning south-east  by  Wheathempstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  then  east  through  Hert- 
ford and  Ware,  and  afterwards  south,  dividing  Essex  from  Hertfordshire,  and 
Essex  from  Middlesex,  falls  into  the  Thames  a little  below  Blackwall  • from  this 
river  a short  canal  has  been  cut  to  the  Thames  near  Limehouse.  This  beautiful 
river  was  called  by  the  early  Britons  Logodunum,  or  Logrodunum.  It  has  its 
source  in  Bedfordshire,  in  Leagrave-marsh,  whence  it  flows  to  Luton,  Hertford 
and  Ware,  running  from  Hertford  through  Enfield,  Tottenham,  and  Hackney- 


The  source. 
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Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Leam*  

Leam,  New 

Northamptonsh 

Cambridgeshire 

Ouse. 

Wisbeach. 

Ledder  

Leman  

Carnarvonshire 
Devonshire  

Conway. 

Ex. 

Lea. 


New  cut. 


Improve- 
ments of  the 
navigation. 


New  locks. 


marshes ; it  discharges  itself  into  the  Thames  by  the  east  of  Blackwall  and  Lime- 
house,  anciently  called  Ley  mouth,  or  Leamouth.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the 
Corporation  of  London  laid  claim  to  a portion  of  the  navigation  of  the  river; 
and  in  1481  a verdict  was  obtained  against  the  Abbot  of  Waltham  for  obstructing 
the  course  of  the  stream  known  as  the  Water  of  Lea,  and  preventing  corn,  malt, 
and  other  comestibles,  reaching  London  by  that  channel.  In  succeeding  reigns, 
various  charters  were  granted  for  protecting  and  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Lea,  and  regulating  the  tolls  to  be  taken  thereon.  Some  of  these  are  worth 
referring  to.  In  the  12th  year  of  Elizabeth  an  Act  was  passed  for  making  a new 
cut,  whereby  it  was  provided  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  of 
London  might  cut  out  of  the  Lea  a convenient  watercourse  for  the  navigation 
of  barges  and  other  vessels  conveying  all  merchandise,  corn,  provisions,  &c., 
from  Ware,  and  other  places  on  the  Lea,  to  and  from  London;  and  also  for  all 
tilt-boats  and  wherries,  for  the  conveying  of  the  queen’s  subjects  to  and  from,  to 
their  great  ease  and  commodity  ; and  lay  out  such  convenient  ground  for  making 
a trench  at  such  breadths  as  they  should  see  convenient;  and  should  take  down 
and  use  so  much  ground  along  the  length  of  the  cut  as  should  be  requisite,  so 
that  they  took  not  in  the  channel  or  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  water  above 
the  breadth  of  eighteen  score  feet,  for  laying  the  earth  to  make  banks  for  keep- 
ing the  country  from  inundations  of  flood,  and  the  passage  with  trucks  and  carts 
for  the  carriage  of  gravel  and  earth  to  make  the  banks,  that  all  people  might 
walk  at  pleasure,  and  the  bargemen  draw  their  vessels ; and  that  the  mayor, 
commonalty,  and  citizens,  should  have  the  ground  for  such  compensation  as 
they  might  make  the  owners  of  the  soil.  The  corporation  should  have  the 
government  of  the  new  cut  and  ground  on  each  side,  and  the  royalty  of  fish  and 
fishing,  and  the  profits  of  the  ground,  soil,  and  water.  The  corporation  were 
bound  to  keep  the  river  in  a navigable  state,  and  also,  in  the  event  of  the  new 
cut  causing  any  mills  to  be  destroyed,  or  lessening  their  profit  through  want  of 
water,  to  give  compensation  to  the  owners.  The  trustees  of  this  navigation 
have  for  several  years  past  been  expending  large  sums  of  money  in  enlarging, 
rebuilding,  and  deepening  the  locks,  bridges,  and  waterway,  and  giving  increased 
facilities  on  the  tidal  arms  communicating  with  the  Thames  at  Bow-creek  and 
Limehouse.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  New  River  and  East  London  Water 
companies,  authorised  by  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1855,  facilities  w ere  given 
for  a division  of  all  surplus  w ater  in  the  river  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis,  in  consideration  of  an  increased  annual  payment  towards  the 
revenues  of  the  trust  and  a sum  of  money  to  be  contributed  for  new  w orks  of 
improvement.  Under  this  arrangement  a ne\y  pair  of  locks  have  been  built  at 
Old  Ford,  and  embankments  made  so  as  to  throw  the  river  into  one  level  from 
the  tidal  portion  to  Tottenham-mills,  a distance  of  about  five  miles,  where  a 
new  lock  was  built  some  years  since  by  the  trustees.  These  wmrks  effect  the 
admission  of  every  kind  of  Thames  and  Yorkshire  river  craft  into  the  above  por- 
tion of  the  river  Lea,  and  by  means  of  Sir  George  Duckett’s  canal  afford  a new 
outlet  for  the  trade  of  the"  Regent’s  canal  company,  by  whom  this  branch  has 
been  recently  purchased  and  reopened  for  traffic.  The  original  lock  at  Old  Ford 
has  been  closed  and  pulled  dowm.  It  w-as  only  capable  of  admitting  a class  of 
craft  adapted  to  the  river  Lea,  under  13  feet  in  width,  being  much  narrower  than 
what  would  accommodate  the  craft  usually  working  on  the  Thames,  or  Regent’s 
and  other  canals  branching  from  it ; and  it  is  therefore  anticipated  that  great 
facilities  will  be  given  to  the  eastern  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  in  carriage  of 
bricks,  lime,  manure,  ashes,  stone,  and  other  heavy  materials,  by  the  saving  in 
transhipment  and  increased  freights  carried.  The  new'  locks  are  placed  side  by 
side,  so  as  to  economise  water  by  working  alternately  from  each  other.  They 
are  18  feet  6 inches  wide,  by  100  feet  long,  and  16  feet  wide  by  19  feet  long 
respectively,  and  have  7 to  8 feet  of  water  over  the  sills,  being  fitted  with  every 
convenience  for  the  increasing  trade  of  the  district. 


* LEAM,  a river  in  Northamptonshire,  rising  from  a spring  at  Helliden,  called 
the  Little  Dowm,  flows  by  Catesby  and  Staverton,  in  Warwickshire,  where  it 
gives  name  to  the  two  Leamiugtons,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Ouse. 
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Name. 


Leven 

Levon,  Black  ... 
Leven,  White  ... 

Levenant  

Leven ny  

Levenny  

Liner  

Llanveder 

Llanvern  

Lloger  

Lloyd 

Llue  


Rises. 

Falls. 

Lancashire  

Cumberland  ... 
Cumberland  ... 
Cardiganshire... 
Carnarvonshire 
Denbighshire  ... 
Cornwall  

Irish  sea. 

White  Leven. 
Kirksop. 

Dovey. 

Irish  sea. 

Clwyd. 

Tamar. 

Irish  sea. 
Pemble  Mere. 
Bristol  channel. 
Severn. 

Dee. 

Merionethshire 

Merionethshire 

Carmarthenshre 

Montgomerysh. 

Merionethshire 

Name. 


Loddon 

Loder...., 

Looe* 

Lostock . 

Lune  

Lune  

Lydden 

Lyne  

Lyne  

Lyne  

Lynherf 


Rises. 

Hants  & Berks 
Westmoreland 

Cornwall  

Lancashire 

Westmoreland 

Durham  

Dorsetshire 

Staffordshire  ... 
Northumberlnd 
Nottiughamslir 
Cornwall  


Falls. 


Thames. 

Eymot. 

British  channe 
Yarrow. 

Irish  sea. 

Tees. 

Stour. 

Trent. 

German  sea. 
Trent. 

Tamar. 


* LOOE  RIVER,  Cornwall,  is  composed  of  two  branches,  one  of  which 
descends  from  the  high  lands  of  St.  Clear,  and  taking  a south  course  flows  about 
a mile  west  of  Liskeard : the  other  rises  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pinnock,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  Trelawney  river.  They  unite  at  some  distance  below  Tre- 
nant-park,  and,  flowing  between  the  towns  of  West  and  East  Looe,  empty  them- 
selves into  the  British  channel. 

f LYNHER,  a river  in  Cornwall,  deriving  its  source  from  the  hills  of  Alter- 
non  parish,  and,  flowing  to  the  south-east,  passes  within  one  mile  of  Callington, 
and  thence  winding  through  a varied  country  continues  its  course  between  the 
parishes  of  Chevioc  and  St.  Stephen’s.  Soon  afterwards  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Tidi,  and  between  Trematon-castle  and  Anthony  spreads  into  the  form 
of  a lake,  named  Lynhercreek,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Tamar,  about  a mile 
below  Saltash.  The  stream  of  this  river  is  very  small  during  the  summer 
months,  but  during  the  winter  remarkable  for  its  inundations  and  rapidity,  fre- 
quently overflowing  its  banks,  sweeping  away  with  its  impetuous  current  ricks, 
barns,  houses,  and  other  objects  opposing  its  passage. 


Lynher- 

creek-lake. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr.  Rl 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Mabe  

pa 

Cornwall  

Penryn  

...2| 

Plymouth  ...59s 
Alford  7* 

S.  Devon  

306 

2569 

616 

Mablethorpe,  St. 
Mary  

.pa, 

Lincoln  

Alford  

...6f 

Git.  Northern  

137! 

138* 

2S1* 

165 

2221 

266 

Mablethorpe,  St. 
Peter  

.pa 

na 

Lincoln 

Alford  

...7* 

Alford  

Grt.  Northern  ... 

1582 

64 

Mabvn.  St 

Cornwall  

Bodmin 

,.4f 

Plymouth  34#  S.  Devon  

4067 

772 

39048 

Macclesfield*  pari  bo 
Macclesfield  Forest  to 

Chester 

Ooneleton... 

Si 

Macclesfield  ...1 

N.  Staffordshire 

Chester 

Macclesfield...  3 5 

Macclesfield... 3*! N.  Staffordrhire 

168* 

4000 

269 

Macefen  

Chester 

Mai  pas  

...2* 

Calverley  ...10*  L.  & N.  W 

176 

329 

59 

Machen  

,pa 

Monmouth  ... 

Newport  ... 

• •■5* 

Rhymney  Jn.  2*1  Monmouthshire 

164 

5166 

2210 

The  river 
Bollin. 


Town  incor- 
porated. 


The  Savage 
chapel. 


Manufac- 

tures. 


* MACCLESFIELD.  A considerable  market  and  corporate  town,  pleasantly 
situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  border  of  the  forest,  to  which  it  gives  name,  at  a 
short  distance  westward  of  the  river  Bollin,  which  falls  into  the  Mersey.  The 
town  contains  four  principal  streets,  and  several  others,  many  of  the  buildings 
in  the  former  being  of  a superior  order.  The  streets  are  well  lighted,  and  the 
inhabitants  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  fountain  on  a neighbouring  com- 
mon. The  town-hall  is  a good  modern  building,  handsomely  and  tastefully 
decorated,  and  containing  an  assembly  and  concert  room.  Through  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  runs  the  river  Bollin,  or  Jordan ; the  strecam  of  which,  though 
inconsiderable,  turns  several  mills.  Macclesfield  was  first  incorporated  by 
charter,  granted  in  the  year  1261,  by  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  III.,  then 
Earl  of  Chester.  By  this  charter  it  obtained  the  privileges  of  a merchant’s 
guild,  free  from  toll  throughout  the  county,  and  the  burgesses  were  obliged  to 
grind  and  bake  at  the  king’s  mill  and  oven,  as  was  usual,  and  to  pay  one  shilling 
for  each  burgage.  This  charter  w as  confirmed  by  various  succeeding  monarchs, 
and  the  corporation  invested  with  additional  privileges.  The  corporation  con- 
sists of  a mayor,  twrelve  aldermen,  and  thirty-six  councillors.  A court  of  record, 
for  the  trial  of  civil  causes  in  the  hundred  and  forest  of  Macclesfield,  is  held 
twice  a year  at  the  town-hall,  before  the  steward  of  the  hundred;  the  clerk  of 
the  court  being  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  is  hereditary  steward  of 
the  manor.  This  clerk  is  the  official  keeper  of  the  copyhold  court-rolls  of  the 
manor,  which  extend  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  There  is  also  a 
court  held  every  Monday  before  the  deputy  steward,  for  passing  the  surrenders 
of  copyhold  tenements.  Sessions  are  held  before  the  justices  at  Easter  and 
Michaelmas,  for  the  trial  of  crirhinal  offenders;  and  an  inferior  court,  for  the 
summary  administration  of  justice,  sits  weekly.  Among  the  corporation  records 
is  preserved  a copy  of  a petition,  addressed  to  Henry  VII.,  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  praying  that  the  men  of  Macclesfield  might  not  lose  their 
charter,  though  they  were  unable  to  complete  the  number  of  the  aldermen,  in 
consequence  of  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  tow  n having  been  killed 
in  that  battle  in  the  king’s  service.  Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  this  town 
the  antiquary  will  not  overlook  the  Savage  chapel,  adjoining  the  old  church.  In 
this  chapel  were  deposited  the  remains  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Earl  Rivers, 
Viscount  Colchester,  of  Rock  Savage,  in  Cheshire,  buried  October  14,  1694;  and 
Sir  Peter  Legh,  who  wras  slain  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  wras  also  buried  in  this 
town.  Neither  will  Bate-hall,  in  Chester-gate,  escape  the  exploring  eye  of  the 
antiquary;  it  is  a fragment  of  the  mansion  once  occupied  by  Lord  Courtown, 
but  is  now'  a public-house.  On  entering  the  old  church,  the  visitor  will  be  grati- 
fied by  a fine  modern  painted  window,  which  has  been  recently  finished  at  the 
cost  of  £500.  This  edifice  wras  founded  by  Edward  I.  and  Eleanor  his  queen  in 
1278,  and  it  wras  nearly  rebuilt  in  1740.  The  chief  source  of  profitable  industry 
here  was  formerly  the  manufacture  of  silk  buttons,  but  this  has  been  superseded 
by  that  of  silk  goods  of  various  descriptions ; and  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  factories  of  the  silk  throwsters,  weavers,  and  makers  of  silk  ferret,  galloon, 
twist,  sewing-silk,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  articles,  demonstrate  the  extent  and 
importance  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  as  connected  with  this  town.  The 
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cotton  manufacture  has  been  introduced  here  with  success ; and  here  are  iron 
and  brass  foundries,  nail  factories,  rope  and  twine  works,  and  hat  manufactories 
In  the  vicinity  of  Macclesfield,  stone,  slate,  and  coal  are  procured  in  abundance. 
The  following  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  silk  and  button  trade,  first 
introduced  200  years  ago,  and  to  the  manners  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
neighbourhood,  are  recorded  in  Dr.  Aikin’s  description  of  the  country  round 
Manchester.  “ In  the  wild  country  between  Broxton,  Leek,  and  Macclesfield, 
called  the  Flash,  from  a chapel  of  that  name,  lived  a set  of  pedestrian  chapmen 
who  hawked  about  these  buttons,  together  with  ribbons  and  ferreting,  made  at 
Leek ; and  handkerchiefs,  with  small  wares,  from  Manchester.  These  pedlars 
were  known  on  the  roads  they  travelled  by  the  appellation  of  Flashmen,  and 
frequented  farm-houses  and  fairs,  using  a sort  of  slang  or  cant  dialect.  At  first 
they  paid  ready  money  for  their  goods  till  they  acquired  credit,  which  they  w ere 
sure  to  extend  till  there  was  no  more  to  be  had,  when  they  dropped  their  con 
nections  without  paying,  and  formed  new  ones.  They  long  went  on  thus,  enclo- 
sing the  common  where  they  dwelt,  for  a trifling  payment,  and  building  cottages, 
till  they  began  to  have  farms,  which  they  improved  from  the  gains  of  their  credit, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  payment,  since  no  bailiff,  for  a long  time, 
attempted  to  send  a writ  there.  At  length  a resolute  officer,  a native  of  the  dis- 
trict, ventured  to  arrest  several  of  them;  whence,  their  credit  being  destroyed, 
they  changed  the  wrandering  life  of  pedlars  for  the  settled  care  of  their  farms 
but  as  these  were  held  by  no  leases,  they  w ere  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  lords  of 
the  soil,  the  Harpur  family,  who  made  them  pay  for  their  imposition  on  others. 
Another  set  of  pedestrians  wrere  called  Broken-cross  Gang,  from  a place  of  that 
name  between  Macclesfield  and  Congleton.  These  associated  with  Flashmen  at 
fairs,  playing  with  thimbles  and  buttons,  like  jugglers  with  cups  and  balls,  and 
enticing  people  to  lose  their  money  by  gambling;  they  at  length  took  to  the 
kindred  trades  of  robbing  and  picking  pockets,  till  at  last  the  gang  was  broken 
up  by  the  hands  of  justice.  The  character  of  Autolycus,  in  Shakspeare’s 
‘ Winter  Tale,’  seems  to  have  been  a correct  model  of  this  worthy  brotherhood.” 
To  favour  the  twist  button  trade,  an  Act  of  Parliament  wras  passed,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  inflicting  a penalty  on  the  w earing  of  moulds  covered  writh  the  same 
stufF  as  the  garment;  and  this,  after  having  fallen  into  disuse,  was  again 
attempted  to  be  enforced  in  the  year  1778,  by  the  offensive  project  of  hiring 
informers.  The  result  was  unfavourable,  as  it  tended  to  promote  the  use  of 
metal  and  horn  buttons,  instead  of  the  particular  kind  which  occasioned  the 
attempt  to  revive  the  penalty.  Besides  St.  Michael’s,  there  are  four  other 
churches  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  various  meeting-houses,  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  assembly-rooms,  a library  containing  upwuirds  of  20,000  volumes,  a 
mechanics’  institute,  a free  grammar-school  with  an  annual  revenue  of  £1,300 
and  about  60  schools  of  all  kinds.  When  the  factory  commissioners  visited 
Macclesfield,  it  was  found  that  of  the  children  in  the  employment  of  the  manu- 
facturers, 96  per  cent,  could  read.  The  borough  returns  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Races  are  held  in  October.  In  Gainsworth-wood  is  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  eccentric  Samuel  Johnson,  otherwise  Lord  Flame.  He  was  a 
protege  of  the  Duke  of  Montague,  and  at  the  instigation  of  that  nobleman  he 
wrote  the  mock  tragedy  of  Hurlothrumbo,”  which  was  praised  so  highly  by 
the  duke  and  his  friends  in  the  newspapers  of  that  day,  that  it  became  the  rage 
for  some  time.  In  his  old  age,  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  to  whom  he  had  taught 
dancing,  made  him  a present  of  a small  mansion  at  Gainswrorth,  a romantic 
village  near  Macclesfield.  When  on  his  deathbed,  he  earnestly  requested  that 
his  body  might  be  buried  in  Gainsworth-wood  rather  than  in  the  churchyard,  so 
that  his  bones  might  never  be  disturbed.  A vault  was  accordingly  made  for 
him  in  the  wood,  near  a spot  which  had  been  one  of  his  favourite  haunts.  There 
his  remains  w ere  laid,  and  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  wishing  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  so  eccentric  a character,  erected  a tomb  on  the  spot  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription.  In  October,  1854,  was  inaugurated  the  new  public  park  at 
Macclesfield,  comprising  sixteen  acres,  and  rivalling  the  finest  pleasure-ground 
possessed  by  any  town  in  the  kingdom.  Though  within  little  more  than  half  a 
mile  of  the  principal  thoroughfare,  it  commands  some  beautiful  views,  being 
situated  just  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  of  which  the  towrn  itself  chiefly  occupies 
the  southern  slope.  It  has  a fine  rich  soil,  well  adapted  to  plants,  and  is  of  an 
undulating  character,  capable  of  being  turned  to  much  advantage  by  the  land- 
scape-gardener. The  principal  entrance  to  the  park  is  from  the  Prestbury- 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Machynlleth*  pa  & bo  Montgomery 

Mack  worth  pa  Derby  . 

Maddington  pa  Wilts 

Madehurst pa  Sussex  

Dolgelly 14* 

Derby 2 

Amesbury  ...5^ 
lArundel  3 h 

Oswestry 45* 

Derby  3 

Langford 5 

Yapton 3f 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

Midland  

Wilts  & Somerset ... 
L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

220* 

135 

103* 

75* 

14861 

3400 

3973 

1908 

2460 

510 

398 

204 

Maccles- 

field. 


road  on  the  western  side,  where  a handsome  gothic  lodge  has  been  erected  ; and 
a gothic  pavilion,  composed  chiefly  of  glass,  designed  for  refreshment-rooms  and 
horticultural  exhibitions,  stands  near  it. 


Inns,  Macclesfield  Arms,  Angel.— Markets,  Tups.,  Sat.— Fairs,  May  6,  June  22,  July  11,  Oct.  4, 
Nov.  11.— Bankers,  Brocklehuvst  and  Co.;  draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith  .—Newspaper,  Mac- 
clesfield Courier  (conservative),  Sat. 


Origin  of 
name. 


Roman  for- 
tifications. 


Sir  David 
Gam  and 
Owen 
Glyndwr. 


Battle  of 
Agincourt. 


* MACHYNLLETH,  beautifully  situated  upon  the  western  edge  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire, at  the  conflux  of  the  Dulas  with  the  Dovey,  is  an  ancient,  well- 
built  town,  of  a moderate  size,  and  superior  to  most  in  North  Wales  in  cleanli- 
ness and  respectability.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  w oollen  manufactory  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  where,  also,  some  tanning  business  is  carried  on.  The  name  of 
this  town  signifies  the  place  near  the  river  Cynllaeth,  which  was  the  ancient 
name  of  Dyfi,  or  Dovey,  in  the  valley  of  which  it  stands.  It  is  the  supposed 
Maglona.  of  the  Romans,  where,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  a lieutenant  was 
stationed  to  awe  the  mountaineers.  Near  Penalt,  about  two  miles  distant,  is  a 
place,  called  Cefn  Caer,  or  the  ridge  of  the  city,  where  Roman  coins  have  fre- 
quently been  found,  and  formerly  the  remains  of  a circular  fortification  of  con- 
siderable extent  wrere  visible.  Upon  the  highest  part  of  the  hill  was  the  main 
fort,  built  in  a quadrangular  form,  and  encompassed  with  a strong  w all,  a foss, 
and  vallum  of  an  oval  form,  excepting  the  side  towards  the  valley,  where  they 
extended  in  a direct  line.  On  the  outside  of  the  river  the  foundations  of  many 
houses  yet  remain,  and  upon  a low  mount  there  stood  a small  fort,  supposed  to 
consist  of  bricks,  as  several  have  been  found  on  the  spot.  The  out-walls  were, 
howrever,  built  of  a rough,  hard  stone,  from  Tal-y-Garreg,  distant  about  seven 
miles.  From  this  site  of  the  fort  is  a broad  road  of  pebbles  and  larger  stones, 
continued  in  straight  lines  through  meadows  and  marshy  grounds  for  200  yards 
to  the  water  side;  the  breadth  is  12  yards.  This  fort  is  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  previous  to  the  building  of  Penyr-allt  church,  as  bricks  are  mixed  with 
the  stone  of  that  building.  Some  silver  coins  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  have 
been  found  near  the  main  fort.  In  the  town  is  an  old  building  formed  of  the 
thin  slaty  stone  of  the  country,  to  which  Owen  Glyndw  r summoned  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Wales  in  1402.  Among  the  number  Sir  David  Gam  attended, 
with  the  design  of  murdering  Glyndwr,  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  Sir 
David  seized.  He  would  have  suffered  instantaneous  death  had  not  some 
powerful  friends  interfered,  through  whose  intercession  his  sentence  was  miti- 
gated to  confinement  at  Machynlleth,  where  he  continued  some  time.  At  length 
Owen  liberated  him  on  condition  that  he  would  remain  quiet.  But  Sir  David 
w'as  scarcely  set  at  liberty  ere  he  began  to  manifest  a turbulent  disposition ; which 
so  much  exasperated  Glyndwr  that  he  burnt  his  house  and  ravaged  his  lands. 
David  flew  into  England,  where  he  continued  in  confidence  at  the  court  of  Henry 
V.  David  Gam  wras  the  cotemporary  and  steady  opponent  of  Owen  Glyndwr 
during  his  insurrection.  In  the  succeeding  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  Gam, 
as  a captain  in  the  English  army,  attended  that  monarch  in  his  French  expedi- 
tion, and  acted  a signal  part  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Agincourt.  Having  been 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  on  the  evening  preceding  the  battle,  he  reported  that 
there  w'ere  enow  to  be  killed,  enow  to  be  taken  prisoners,  and  enow  to  flv. 
However,  during  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  just  as  the  first  line  of  the  French 
was  routed,  the  second  line  began  to  march  up,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  progress 
of  the  victory.  Henry,  perceiving  this,  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  showed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  where  he  fought  on  foot,  encouraging  some, 
and  assisting  others;  but  in  an  instant  eighteen  French  cavaliers,  who  were 
resolved  to  kill  him  or  die  in  the  attempt,  rushed  forth  together,  and,  in  advan- 
cing, one  of  them  stunned  him  with  a blow  of  his  battle-axe.  They  then  fell 
upon  him  in  a body,  when  David  Gam,  and  two  other  Welshmen,  came  to  his 
aid ; but  being  overpowered,  they  fell  at  his  feet  after  killing  fourteen  of  the 
enemy.  In  gratitude  for  this  signal  instance  of  courage,  the  king  knighted  them 
all  in  the  field  of  battle,  though  dying  of  their  wounds.  Shakspeare  has  described 
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Name  of  Place. 


Madeley* pa  & m.t 

Madeley  pa 

Madeley,  Little  ...ham 

Madingley  pa 

Madley ...pa 

Madresfield pa 

Madrou  

Maenan to 

Maenclochog pa 

Maentwrog pa 

Maer pa  & to 

Maerway  Lane  ...ham 

Maescar  ham 

Maesgvvartha  ..parcel 

Maesgwyn  to 

Maes-Mynys  pa 

Maesteg  pa 

Maestrefgomer  to 

Maes-y-groes  to> 

Magdalen  Gate  ...sta 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Broseley  2* 

Shiffnal  4 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 
L.  & N.  W 

Madeley 

Newcastle  ...4* 
Cambridge  ...3? 

Hereford  6* 

Gt.  Malvern... 2? 
Penzance  ...1* 

Madeley  1 

L.  & N.  W 

Cambridge  ... 

Hereford  

Worcester  ... 
Cornwall  

Cambridge  ...4f 

Hereford 7 

Worcester 6* 

Plymouth  ...77* 

Conway  9? 

Narberth  Rd.  5* 
Pen-y-groes  19? 
Whitmore  ...1* 
Standn  Bridges 

E.  Counties 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Oxford,  W.,&  W.  ... 
S.  Devon  

Carnarvon  ... 
Pembroke  . 

Llanrwst 2 

Narberth  9s 

Chester  & Holyhead 
S.  Wales  

Merioneth  ... 
Stafford 

Tremadoc  8 

Newc.-un-L.  65 
Maer  i 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 
L.  & N.  W 

Stafford 

L.  & N.  W 

Brecon  

Brecon ...8 

Abergavenny  29 
Abergavenny  5* 
Leominster  ...34 
Hereford 34? 

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Nevvpt.  & Hereford 
Shrews.  & Hereford 
Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
S.  Wales  

Brecon  

Radnor 

Xilanelly * 

Rhayader  6 

Brecon  

Builth  1* 

Glamorgan  ... 
Montgomery 
Flint  

Bridgend  9 

Bridgend  9 

Llanidloes 5 

Cilcen 1* 

Craven  Arms  32? 
Mold  4* 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Chester  & Mold 

Norfolk  

Lynn  7* 

Magdalen  Gate 

E.  Counties 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Ml. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

140? 

2809 

8525 

149* 

5734 

1655 

150* 

62* 

1763 

282 

151* 

5360 

927 

127 

1192 

173 

324? 

5505 

2531 

232 

2902 

406 

269f 

2754 

455 

273 

5465 

894 

148 

2736 

515 

145* 

259 

195* 

782 

172 

191 

394 

178* 

4012 

234 

199* 

208 

195| 

181 

9t* 

Gam  in  the  character  of  Captain  Fluelin.  In  the  august  assembly  called  Owen’s 
Parliament,  Glyndwr  exercised  his  first  acts  of  royalty,  being  acknowledged  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  proclaimed  and  crowned.  This  ancient  senate-house  is 
now  degraded  to  the  purposes  of  a stable,  and  adjoins  a butcher’s  shop.  A 
spacious  door-way,  however,  evinces  that  its  occupation  has  been  more  honour- 
able. The  church  is  remarkable  only  for  the  absurd  custom  of  whitewashing 
the  outside  of  the  wall.  In  the  park,  near  to  the  town  of  Machynlleth,  is  a deep 
pit,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Witches’  cave,  attached  to  which  are  many  legends 
of  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  fairies ; and  occasionally  pranks  have  been  played 
off  on  old  crones  and  timid  maidens  as  they  passed  at  night,  so  that  the  road  has 
been  shunned  as  haunted.  The  scene  has,  however,  lately  changed.  An  active 
miner,  Morris  Williams,  conceiving  this  to  be  an  old  Roman  mine,  applied  for  a 
take-note  to  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  which  being  promised,  he  commenced,  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Weston,  a gentleman  residing  in  the  town.  As  the  water  was 
reduced,  they  came  to  some  woodwork,  and  an  old  shaft  was  soon  developed, 
which  was  dried,  and  at  the  bottom  was  discovered  a second  shaft,  about  eigh- 
teen feet  deep,  also  timbered;  but  owing  to  the  obstructions  and  danger  attend- 
ing the  getting  the  water  out  of  it,  it  was  resolved  to  drive  a level  upon  it.  This 
is  now  in  progress  upon  the  course  of  a flue  lode,  from  which  there  have  already 
been  taken  some  fine  stones,  rich  in  silver  and  copper.  At  the  foot  of  the  work 
flows  the  little  stream  called  Nant-yr-Arian,  or  the  Silver  river,  a name,  doubt- 
less, from  the  knowledge,  in  days  of  old,  of  the  precious  metal  through  which  it 
flowed,  though,  till  now,  its  origin  has  been  long  unknown. 


Machyn- 

lleth. 


The 

Witches* 

cave. 


An  old 
Roman 
mine. 


Inns,  Herbert  Arms,  Wynnstay  Arms.— Market,  Wed. — Fairs,  1st  Wed.  in  March,  May  16, 
Juno  26,  July  9,  Aug.  7,  Sep.  18,  Nov.  26.— Bankers,  Sub-Branch  of  National  Provincial  Bank  of 
England  ; draw  on  Head-office. 


* MADELEY.  This  is  a considerable  parish  and  town,  embracing  the  districts 
of  Iron-bridge,  Coalbrookdale,  and  Coal-port.  The  church  of  St.  Michael  was 
rebuilt  on  the  site  of  a more  ancient  one  in  1797,  and  forms  a substantial  stone 
structure,  with  a finely  proportioned  square  tower.  A Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
in  the  early  English  style,  was  built  in  1853,  and  the  same  year  the  schoolrooms 
were  erected.  Here  are  extensive  and  flourishing  iron-works,  and  valuable 
mines  of  coal,  ironstone,  and  beds  of  clay.  The  Madeley-wood  and  the  Madeley- 
eourt  iron- works  give  employment  to  about  1,500  persons.  At  Coal-port  are 
some  china-works  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  employing  about  500  hands. 
The  iron  bridge  which  spans  the  Severn,  and  gives  name  to  a part  of  the  parish, 
was  cast  and  erected  at  Coalbrookdale  in  the  year  1799.  The  span  of  the  arch 
is  100  feet,  the  height  from  the  base  line  to  the  centre  40  feet,  and  the  total 
weight  of  iron  378  tons.  Coalbrookdale  is  a newly  formed  ecclesiastical  district 
taken  out  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Madeley,  but  still  in  connection  with  it  for  all 
municipal  purposes.  The  new  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  a great 
ornament  to  the  place,  and  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a spacious 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  Coalbrookdale  has  acquired  a manufacturing  celebrity 
for  the  iron  goods  cast  there,  and  this,  as  a manufacture,  has  depended  in  part 
on  the  existence  of  coal  at  the  spot.  The  coal-field  of  the  Dale  is  about  6 miles 
long  by  2 broad,  and  contains  86  alternations  of  coal  and  other  strata,  which 
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Maghull  chap 

Magor  pa 

Maiden  Bradley  ...pa 

Maidenhead*  m.t 

Maiden  Newton  ...pa 

Maidford pa 

Maids  Moreton pa 

Lancaster  ... 
Monmouth  ... 
Somt.  & Wilts 

Berks 

Dorset  

Northampton 
Bucks  

Liverpool 7$ 

Newport  

Warminster.. .0$ 

Windsor 6 

Dorchester 

Toweester 6f 

Buckingham  ...1 

Maghull  

Magor  

Witham 4^ 

Maidenhead... 1| 
Maiden  Newton 

Weedon 5i 

Buckingham  ...1 

E.  Lancashire 

S.  Wales  

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W.  

2091 

151 

125 

23f 

147f 

75 

62 

2073 

10514 

4546 

2853 

1930 

1260 

1056 

699 

704 

3607 

821 

312 

673 

Madeley. 


Origin  of 
name. 


Bridge  over 
the  Thames, 


Cliefden- 

hall. 


Historical 
and  literary 
associations. 


have  been  penetrated  to  a depth  of  more  than  700  feet.  The  Coalbrookdale 
iron-works  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  Messrs.  Darby  for  more  than  200 
years.  Some  of  the  earliest  castings  of  great  magnitude  in  this  country — indeed, 
we  believe  the  earliest — were  made  here,  and  the  works  have  ever  since  been 
celebrated  for  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  smaller  castings  in  iron. 

Inn,  Crewe  Arms.— -Fair,  May  29,  pleasure  —Bankers,  Shropshire  Banking  Company;  draw  on 
Union  Bank. 

* MAIDENHEAD  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
The  present  is  not  the  original  name  of  the  place.  It  is  called  South  Eadlington 
by  Leland,  and  Sudlington  by  Stow.  Camden  says  it  received  the  name  of 
Maidenhead  from  the  head  of  one  of  the  10,000  British  virgins,  reported  to  have 
been  killed  by  Attila,  having  been  kept  here : but  as  it  was  at  first  called  May- 
denes -hythe,  or  Mayne-hythe,  it  is  more  probably  supposed  to  have  owed  its 
name  to  a large  timber  wharfage  which  there  was  near  where  the  bridge  now 
stands — hythe  signifying  in  Saxon  a wharf  or  quay.  Maidenhead  is  not  a sepa- 
rate parish,  but  stands  partly  in  Bray  and  partly  in  Cookham ; it  has,  however, 
a chapel,  the  minister  of  which  is  elected  by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  and  is 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.  The  bridge  over  the  Thames  is  a 
very  fine  one  of  thirteen  arches  ; it  is  of  stone,  and  was  erected  at  an  expense  of 
£20,000,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  from  the  design  of  Sir  Robert 
Taylor.  The  approach  to  this  structure  is  grand  and  spacious  ; along  the  sides 
is  a broad  pavement  fenced  with  a handsome  balustrade,  and  the  view  from  the 
centre  northward  is  very  pleasing.  It  is,  however,  surpassed  by  the  Great 
Western  viaduct  which  carries  the  railway  over  the  Thames,  and  which  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  finest  brick  bridge  in  England.  The  town  contains  no 
public  buildings  of  importance.  It  was  at  the  Greyhound  inn  here  that  Charles 
I.  took  leave  of  his  family.  The  principal  trade  of  this  town  is  in  malt,  meal, 
and  timber.  About  two  miles  distant  is  Maidenhead-thicket,  formerly  so  much 
infested  by  highwaymen.  Cliefden-hall  has  lately  undergone  a complete  decora- 
tion throughout  the  interior.  The  house  and  grounds,  situated  about  three 
miles  from  Maidenhead,  in  Buckinghamshire,  originally  belonged  to  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham ; but  the  mansion  was  destroyed  by  fire  a few 
years  back ; it  has  been  rebuilt  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  it  is  a present  from 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  to  the  duchess.  The  top  of  the  building  is  a terrace, 
which  commands  one  of  the  most  extensive  views  in  the  country,  standing  con- 
siderably higher  than  Windsor-castle.  Amongst  the  internal  decorations  are 
two  painted  ceilings  by  Mr.  A.  Hirvieu.  One  in  the  duchess’  dressing-room 
represents  a sky  in  which  Cupids  are  disporting.  The  principal  of  these  paint- 
ings, however,  is  the  ceiling  of  the  staircase.  The  object  of  the  artist  has  been 
to  make  the  painting  carry  out  the  architecture,  and,  by  opening  the  view 
upwards,  to  impart  height  and  space  as  well  as  ornament.  The  painting  repre- 
sents a circular  parapet  open  to  the  sky ; on  clouds  rest  allegorical  figures  of  the 
four  seasons,  those  classic  personages,  however,  being  portraits  of  four  of  the 
duchess’  children — Lady  Blantyre,  the  Duchess  of  Argyle,  and  the  Countess  of 
Kildare,  representing  the  happier  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn ; while 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford  filially  does  duty  in  the  sombre  costume  of  the  sad 
season.  The  effect  is  extremely  pleasing.  The  duchess  has  adopted  a style  of 
decoration  excellently  suited  to  make  the  most  of  the  limited  space  usually 
allowed  in  English  houses,  while  it  increases  the  effect  even  of  the  most  spacious. 
Cliefden  was  for  some  time  the  summer  residence  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  father  of  George  III.  The  most  memorable  occurrence  connected  with  his 
abode  here  is  of  a literary  nature.  The  prince,  Johnson  tells  us,  was  at  that 
time  struggling  for  popularity,  and  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Littleton  professed 
himself  the  patron  of  wit;  to  him  Thomson  was  introduced,  and  being  gaily 
interrogated  about  the  state  of  his  affairs,  said  that  “ they  were  in  a more  poetical 
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Maidstone*  ...pari  bo 

Maidwell pa 

Mainsforth to 

Mainstone  pa 

Maisemore pa 

Maistyrrhoes- 

llowdy  .to 

Maker  pa 

Malborough  pa  & m.t 

Kent  

Northampton 

Durham  

Salop 

Gloucester  ... 

Radnor 

Cornwall  

Devon  

Rochester  8 

Roth  well  5^ 

Durham 8 

Blip’s.  Castle  4$ 
Gloucester  ...21 

Radnor  12^ 

Plymouth 3^ 

Kingsbridge  3£ 

Maidstone 

Northamptn  ll£ 

Ferry  Hill 2 

Craven  Arms  12£ 
Gloucester  ...2f 

Leominster  28? 

Plymouth 3? 

Kiugsb.  Rd.  12f 

N.  Kent 

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Eastern  

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Gt.  Western  

Shrews.  & Hereford 

S.  Devon  

S.  Devon  

43 

79 

250? 

188 

116f 

185| 

250? 

244i 

4632 

1650 

627 

6263 

1930 

3204 

5310 

20801 

280 

59 

397 

471 

334 

2822 

2354 

posture  than  formerly;”  and  had  a pension  allowed  him  of  £100  a year.  In 
consequence  of  this  connection,  Thomson  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Mallet, 
his  “ Masque  of  Alfred,”  which  was  first  performed  at  Cliefden  in  August,  1740. 
The  masque  has  gone  to  the  limbo  appointed  for  all  such  productions  ; but  one 
song  has  survived — “Rule,  Britannia” — and  is  not  likely  to  die  as  long  as  our 
wooden  walls  last. 


Maiden- 

head. 


Song  of 
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Britannia.” 


Inns,  Bear,  Saracen’s  Head,  White  Hart,  Orkney  Arms. — Market,  Wed. ; great  market,  3rd  Tues. 
in  each  month.— Fairs,  Whit,- Wed.,  Nov.  30,  Sep.  29.— Bankers,  Stephens,  Blandy,  and  Co. ; draw 
on  Willis,  Percival,  and  Co. 


* MAIDSTONE,  the  county-town  of  Kent,  is  most  agreeably  situated  on  a 
gentle  declination  from  the  north-east  to  the  river  Medway,  in  a tract  of  land  of 
great  fertility,  among  hop-grounds,  orchards,  and  woodlands.  The  Saxons  named 
it  Medwegestun,  a town  on  the  Medwege  or  Middle  river,  recognised  now  as  the 
Medway.  It  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  so  that  rising  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  at  the  north  entrances,  are  the  cavalry  barracks  and  the  county 
gaol,  the  latter  being  a very  complete  and  extensive  pile,  nearly  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  round  its  quadrangular  wall,  and  covering  fourteen  acres.  It  includes  the 
assize  courts,  and  was  finished  in  1829,  having  been  built  of  the  Kentish  ragstone, 
which  is  so  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  county  asylum  occupies  a site 
of  thirty-seven  acres.  In  High-street  is  the  old  brick  town-hall,  over  the  corn- 
market.  The  butter-market  is  in  an  adjoining  street.  At  the  “ Bear-ring  by 
the  little  conduit,”  in  High-street,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  stirred  up  the  people 
against  Mary,  to  keep  the  nation  “from  the  yoke  of  strangers,”  meaning  Philip 
of  Spain  and  the  Pope.  Being  unsuccessful,  he  was  executed  in  London. 
Further  down  High-street  may  be  seen  an  old-fashioned  house  with  a variety  of 
curious  carvings  on  the  front.  At  the  end  of  the  town  is  a stone  bridge  of  seven 
arches,  of  some  antiquity,  but  modernised.  Near  this  the  Len  joins  the  Medway. 
The  new  church,  recently  built  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £14,000,  is  a handsome 
structure,  but  outrivalled  in  associative  interest  by  the  one  at  the  south-western 
end  of  the  town,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  county. 
There  are  many  objects  of  interest  here  to  reward  the  researches  of  the  antiquary. 
The  church  itself  is  an  embattled  straggling  structure  of  great  length,  nearly 
230  feet,  and  was  made  collegiate  by  Archbishop  Courtenay,  who  is  buried  here 
in  the  middle  of  the  chancel.  His  arms  are  over  the  old  stalls  and  stone  seats 
on  the  south  side.  It  was  here  that  the  Royalists  were  surrounded  by  Fairfax, 
when  he  took  the  town  after  a hard  fight  in  1648.  A neat  tablet  has  been 
erected  in  Maidstone  church  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Nolan,  which  bears  the 
following  appropriate  inscription  : — “ He  fell  at  the  head  of  the  light  cavalry 
brigade,  in  the  charge  at  Balaklava,  on  the  25th  October,  1854,  aged  36.  General 
Sir  George  Berkeley,  K.C.B.,  on  whose  staff  he  served  in  India,  General  Airey, 
his  brother  officers,  and  friends,  have  erected  this  tablet  as  a slight  tribute  of 
their  esteem  and  affectionate  regard  for  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  gallant, 
intelligent,  and  energetic  officers  in  her  Majesty’s  service.”  The  tablet  is  in  the 
form  of  a marble  scroll.  Round  the  church  are  grouped  some  interesting 
remains.  The  palace,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  was  commenced  in  1348  by  Archbishop  Ufford,  and  finished  by 
Simon  Islip ; it  now  forms  two  dwelling-houses.  A hospital  for  pilgrims  or 
travellers,  was  founded  in  1244  by  Boniface,  of  Savoy,  then  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  was  called  the  “ new  work  of  Prestes  Helle.”  Its  remains  are  very 
extensive,  including  a large  building,  which  was  probably  the  chapel,  and  a dwell- 
ing-house erected  on  part  of  the  site,  still  known  by  the  name  of  New  ark.  The 
old  college,  now  a farm-house,  appears  to  have  been  a fine  specimen  of  decorated 
English  architecture.  The  towrn  contains  a grammar-school,  a proprietary- 
school,  four  charity-schools,  nineteen  almshouses,  and  nine  dissenting  meeting-1 
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houses.  It  has  returned  members  to  Parliament  since  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
Besides  hops,  cherries,  filberts,  &c.,  paper  is  a staple  production,  especially  at 
the  Turkey  and  Pole  mills,  on  the  Leu,  and  the  Toril  mills,  near  the  old  Pest- 
house,  up  the  Medway.  They  employ  upwards  of  800  hands.  Coppices  for 
hop-poles,  props,  &c.,  are  plentifully  dispersed  about.  In  the  ragstone  quarried 
here,  Dr.  Mantell  found  his  celebrated  Iguanodon,  which  he  thinks  must  have 
been  nearly  seventy  feet  long.  A restoration  of  this  river  monster  is  at  the 
Crystal-palace.  About  a mile  and  a half  north-east  of  the  town  is  Penenden- 
heath,  w here  the  county  meetings  have  been  held  from  a period  prior  to  the 
Conquest.  This  town  has  given  birth  to  several  eminent  men,  particularly  of  a 
family  surnamed  De  Maidestan,  of  whom  Sir  Walter  had  license  from  Edward  II. 
to  embattle  his  mansion  here.  We  may  also  enumerate  Dr.  Edward  Lee,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  from  1531  to  1544,  when  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
cathedral;  John  Jenkyns,  a celebrated  musician  and  composer,  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  and  II.;  the  Rev.  William  Newton,  vicar  of  Gillingham,  in  Dorset- 
shire, who  published  the  “ History  and  Antiquities  of  Maidstone,”  in  1751 ; and 
the  admirable  engraver  Woollet.  William  Woollet,  of  humble  yet  respectable 
origin,  was  born  in  August,  1735.  Having  been  placed  under  Tinney,  an  engraver 
of  some  eminence  in  London,  he  very  early  distinguished  himself.  When  a 
young  man,  he  wras  employed  by  Boydell  to  engrave  the  Niobe  from  Wilson’s 
celebrated  picture ; and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  engraving  was  finished 
at  once  established  his  fame,  and  evinced  the  increasing  superiority  of  his  talents. 
This  print  now  bears  a very  high  price ; for,  as  a representation  of  a landstorm, 
it  ranks  with  the  very  finest.  Woollet’s  first  historical  plate  was  the  death  of 
General  Wolfe,  from  West.  His  death  was  accidental;  he  ruptured  his  groin 
in  crossing  a stile,  and  his  delicacy  preventing  him  from  getting  proper  assistance 
in  sufficient  time,  he  died  within  a few  months  in  extreme  agony,  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  1785,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  Four  days  afterwards  he  was  buried  opposite  to 
the  west  end  of  St.  Pancras  church,  near  London,  where  an  upright  grave-stone 
records  his  memory.  A monument  to  his  genius  has  also  been  erected  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  abbey.  Three  persons  of  this  town,  most  probably 
natives,  obtained  considerable  notoriety  during  the  civil  wars.  These  were 
Andrew  Broughton,  recorder,  and  tw  ice  mayor  of  Maidstone  ; Thomas  Trapham, 
M.B.,  who  w7as  surgeon  both  to  Fairfax  and  Cromwell;  and  Thomas  Read,  gent., 
who,  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  deposed  that  he  had  seen  that  monarch  “ at  the 
head  of  a guard  of  horse  ” between  Lostwithiel  and  Fow  ey.  Broughton  was  one 
of  the  two  clerks,  and  also  secretary  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  in  that 
situation  he  read  both  the  charge  preferred  and  the  sentence  passed  against  the 
unfortunate  Charles.  Excepted  from  the  bill  of  indemnity,  at  the  Restoration, 
he  fled  privately  to  the  continent,  and  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  with  Ludlowr, 
Say,  Deady,  Lisle,  and  some  others.  He  died  at  Vevay,  in  that  country,  “ of  old 
age  alone,”  in  1687.  Trapham,  who  was  admitted  a bachelor  of  physic  in  1648, 
was  “ a bitter  enemy,”  observes  Newton,  “ to  Charles  I.,  to  whose  body,  after 
his  decollation,  he  put  his  hand  to  open  and  embalm;  when  that  was  done,  he 
sewed  his  head  to  his  body  ; and  that  being  done  also,  he  brutishly  and  insolently 
said  to  the  company  that  he  had  ‘ sewed  on  the  head  of  a goose.’  Afterwards 
he  wras  surgeon  to  Cromwell,  at  Worcester  fight,  was  a great  man  among  his 
party,  and  got  what  he  pleased.”  Ralph  de  Maidestan,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Hereford  between  the  years  1234  and  1239,  is  celebrated  by  Matthew  Paris 
as  “ a man  of  excellent  learning,  and  holiness  of  life.”  He  resigned  his  bishopric 
in  the  latter  year,  and  became  a Franciscan  friar  at  Gloucester,  where  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  1245.  Walter  de  Maydestan  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Worcester  in  1303;  and  others  of  his  family  became  ecclesiastics  of  note. 
William  Hazlitt,  the  accomplished  critic,  born  1788,  was  also  a native  of  Maid- 
stone. He  began  life  as  an  artist,  but  though  he  always  preserved  an  intense 
love  for  the  arts,  he  soon  relinquished  the  pencil  for  the  pen,  and  when  he  w as 
not  borne  away  by  violent  prejudices,  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  most  able, 
powerful,  and  judicious  critics  of  the  day.  Among  the  most  popular  of  his 
writings  are  several  volumes  collected  from  periodical  wrorks,  under  the  titles  of 
“Table  Talk,”  “The  Spirit  of  the  Age,”  and  “The  Plain  Speaker.”  Died  1830. 


Inns,  Royal  Star,  Bell,  Bull,  New  Inn.— Market,  Thurs. ; great  market,  2nd  Tues  in  each  month. 
—Fairs,  Feb.  13,  May  12,  June  20,  horses,  cattle,  pleasure ; Oct.  17,  also  hops. — Bankers,  Mercer, 
Randall,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Masterman,  Peters,  and  Co.  Branch  of  London  and  County  Joint 
Stock;  draw  on  Head-office,— Newspapers,  South-Eastern  Gazette  (liberal),  Tues.;  Maidstone 
Journal  (tory),  Sat. 
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Maldon  pa 

Surrey  

Kingston 3 

Malden  11 

Maldon* pari  bo 

Malhamf to 

Malham-Moor  to 

Mallerstang to 

Mailing,  EastJ  pa 

Mailing,  South pa 

Essex 

W.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York... 
Westmorelnd 

Kent  

Sussex  

Chelmsford  ...91 

Settle  6 

Settle  6 

Krkby  Stephu  5 
Maidstone  ...41 
Lewes  f 

Maldon  . . 

Long  Preston  6 

Settle  6 
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Aylesford 2f 

Lewes 11 
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1272 
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44 
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230f 

3870 
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233f 

88S0 

92 

273* 

4944 

204 

41* 

2765 

174 

511 

2680 
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* MALDON.  A borough  and  market-town,  comprehending  the  parishes  of 
All  Saints,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Peter,  locally  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Dengey 
but  having  separate  jurisdiction.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  nearly 
a mile  in  length,  extending  from  east  to  w est,  with  a cross  street  of  considerable 
length,  and  several  smaller  ones.  It  is  built  on  an  acclivity  to  the  south-west  of 
the  river  Blackw'ater,  which,  uniting  itself  with  the  Chelmer,  forms  a very  con 
veuient  haven.  At  spring-tides,  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  can  approach 
the  town.  The  first  mention  of  this  town,  found  in  history,  refers  to  the  year 
913,  wdien  Edw'ard  the  Elder  encamped  here  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
Danes;  here  he  formed  an  entrenchment,  still  discoverable,  and  at  the  same 
period  a fortification  was  raised  at  Witham.  The  import  trade  of  Maldon  is 
considerable,  consisting  of  coals,  iron,  deals,  and  corn;  the  coals  are  brought  in 
lighters.  There  is  also  some  trade  in  salt,  wine,  spirits,  &c.  The  Wallfleet- 
oysters,  taken  from  the  river  here,  are  particularly  famous.  The  first  charter 
of  this  tow  n was  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  although  its  original  consti- 
tution as  a borough  is  not  known.  It  is  now  governed  by  a mayor,  four  aider- 
men,  and  twelve  councillors.  It  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  which 
privilege  it  has  continued  to  use  since  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  The  singular  custom  of  Borough  English  still  prevails  here,  by  which  the 
youngest  son  succeeds  to  the  burgage  tenements  on  the  death  of  his  father.  The 
principal  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a large  ancient  structure,  with  a 
square  tow'er,  terminated  by  an  equilateral-triangular  spire.  St.  Mary’s  church 
is  a spacious  building,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1056,  by  Ingelric,  a Saxon 
nobleman ; the  tower,  and  a portion  of  the  body,  were,  however,  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  The  only  part  of  St.  Peter’s  now  remaining  is  the  tower, 
the  body  having  been  converted  into  a good  public  library  and  grammar-school, 
which  wrere  instituted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Plume,  Archdeacon  of  Rochester,  a native 
of  this  town  ; he  was  born  in  1630,  and  died  in  1704.  The  same  charitable  indi- 
vidual gave  £200  to  build  a workhouse  for  the  poor,  and  £1,000  to  establish 
the  manufacture  of  sackcloth  to  employ  them ; he  likewise  appropriated  the 
rents  of  a farm  at  Iltuey  to  keep  the  school  and  library  in  repair.  The  Plumian 
professorship  of  astronomy  and  experimental  philosophy  at  Cambridge  was 
founded  through  a bequest  of  £1,902  left  by  him  for  that  purpose.  Here  were 
formerly  a priory  for  Carmelite  friars,  and  an  hospital  for  lepers. 

Inns,  King’s  Head,  Blue  Boar,  White  Horse.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  1st  Thurs.  in  y,  Sep. 
13, 14,  cattle,  toys.  Ma 

f MALHAM,  or  Malgh-Ham.  A towmship  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby,  in  Mai 
ham-dale,  situated  in  a deep  and  verdant  dale,  which  is  terminated  by  an 
immense  crag  of  limestone-rock,  286  feet  high,  called  Malham-cove;  a little 
above  this  rock  is  a small  lake,  about  a mile  in  diameter,  abounding  in  trout  and 
perch;  its  water  is  supposed  to  find  vent  by  a subterraneous  passage,  from 
which  it  re-appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  cove,  where  it  forms  the  head  of 
the  river  Aire.  In  great  floods,  this  channel  not  being  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge the  accumulated  waters,  they  flow  over  the  ridge  of  the  crag,  and  form 
an  immense  cataract,  superior  in  height  to  the  falls  of  Niagara.  A mile  east  of 
the  cove  is  Gordale-scar,  a fissure  in  the  same  mass  of  rock,  which  appears  to 
have  been  divided  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature ; through  this  tremen- 
dous chasm  a considerable  stream  forms  several  striking  waterfalls.  Near  this 
township  is  Janett’s-cave,  a spacious  and  dreary  cavern,  surrounded  with  ever- 
greens. 

Fairs,  June  30,  Oct.  15,  sheep. 

t MALLING  (East)  is  one  mile  east  of  Town  Mailing.  The  principal  trade 
here  carried  on  is  paper-making,  and  there  are  two  mills  extensively  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  registered  damask  laid  paper  exclusively.  The  church 
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40  ? 
208f 
92* 
181 
159| 

1366 
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27094 

988 

2021 

1201 

6998 

5710 

327 

Malling, 

East. 


is  an  ancient  edifice.  Bequests  provide  for  the  education  of  fifty  children,  and 
a new  National  school  has  been  built  by  subscription,  at  an  expense  of  £1,200. 
Mrs.  Smith’s  almshouses  are  for  the  residence  of  five  widows  of  East  Mailing, 
with  an  annuity  of  £12  per  annum  each.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  made  here. 


Fair , July  15. 


Ruins  of 
tower. 


* MALLING  (West),  or  Town  Mailing,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a rivulet, 
which  falls  into  the  Medway.  The  houses  are  good  buildings  of  red  brick, 
forming  a spacious  street,  about  half  a mile  in  length.  The  ruined  tower  of  St. 
Leonard’s  chapel,  in  this  parish,  is  also  standing;  it  is  a very  strong  remain,  71 
feet  high,  and  the  walls  are  7 feet  in  thickness,  and  much  resembles  the  keep  of 
a Norman  castle.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  upper  division  of  the  lathe  are 
holden  here. 


Fairs,  Aug.  2,  Oct.  2,  Nov.  17,  bullocks,  horses,  toys. 


Market- 

cross 

restored. 


The  ancient 
abbey. 


f MALMESBURY  is  situated  on  a hill,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river  Avon, 
over  which  it  has  six  bridges,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a wall,  parts  of 
which  are  still  visible;  it  consists  chiefly  of  three  streets.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  the  market-cross,  which  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. ; it  is  a beautiful  octangular  stone  edifice,  with  flying  buttresses  and 
richly  ornamented  turret,  which  is  also  octangular,  with  a small  niche  on  each 
side,  filled  with  figures,  in  basso-relievo,  one  of  which  represents  the  Crucifixion. 
It  has  lately  been  judiciously  restored.  Malmesbury  has  sent  two  members  to 
Parliament  ever  since  the  23rd  of  Edward  I.  Early  in  the  seventh  century 
Maildulph,  or  Meydulph,  a Scottish  monk,  founded  a religious  house  here, 
which  was  afterwards  turned  into  a stately  abbey,  of  which  Aldhelm  was  first 
abbot;  it  received  various  endowments  from  Athelstan,  Edgar,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  William  the  Conqueror,  John,  and  others.  The  monks  of  this  abbey 
were  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  next  to  Glastonbury  it  was  the  most  con- 
siderable monastic  institution  in  the  west  of  England ; its  buildings  are  said  to 
have  occupied  forty-five  acres  of  ground ; but  very  little  remains,  except  the 
abbey  church,  which  appears  to  have  been  a splendid  and  magnificent  structure. 
For  what  remains  of  the  Abbey  church  we  are  indebted  to  Thomas  Stump,  a rich 
clothier  of  Malmesbury,  who  bought  it  soon  after  the  dissolution  and  gave  it  to 
the  town.  They  fitted  up  the  nave  and  used  it  as  their  parish  church,  suffering 
their  former  parochial  church,  except  the  tower  and  steeple,  to  decay.  The 
town  itself  is  a fine  old  place,  but  the  trade  has  been  much  diverted  by  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Here  was  formerly  a castle,  founded  by  the  celebrated  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  but  no  relic  of  the  building  now  remains;  yet  from  the 
many  hard  struggles  and  bloody  contentions,  on  several  occasions,  in  its  defence 
and  capture,  it  must  have  been  a fortress  of  considerable  importance.  Malmes- 
bury gave  birth  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  the  celebrated  historian,  and  Thomas 
Hobbes,  the  philosopher. 


Inns , White  Lion,  King’s  Arms.— Market,  Sat. — Fairs,  March  28,  April  28,  June  5,  cattle,  horses; 
Dec.  15,  cheese  ; cattle  market,  last  Tues.  in  every  month,  except  March,  April,  June,  and  Dec.— 
Bankers,  North  Wilts  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Dimsdale  and  Co.  Branch  of  Wilts  and  Dorset 
Bank ; draw  on  London  aud  Westminster. 


X MALPAS  is  situated  on  a very  elevated  spot,  near  the  river  Dee,  and  con- 
sists of  three  streets.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture.  It 
is  one  of  the  ancient  baronies  of  the  County  Palatine,  the  barons  of  which  held 
capital  jurisdiction.  The  private  charities  are  numerous.  From  time  immemo- 
rial the  rectory  has  been  divided  into  medieties,  which  is  by  tradition  thus 
Interesting  accounted  for : — King  James,  travelling  incog,  stopped  at  the  house,  now  called 
tradition.  tbe  j^e(j  £j0n  inn,  which  was  frequented  in  the  evenings  by  the  most  opulent 
and  respectable  part  of  the  inhabitants,  among  whom  were  the  rector  and 
curate  of  the  parish.  The  king  entered  familiarly  into  their  conversation,  and 
enjoyed  the  hilarity  of  the  evening,  to  which  he  himself  contributed  in  no  small 
degree.  When  the  company  were  about  to  separate,  the  curate  (whether  from 
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the  dictates  of  a pure  and  liberal  spirit,  or  whether  by  his  sagacity  he  had  dis- 
covered about  James  some  hidden  mark  of  royalty),  proposed  to  the  company 
that  they  should  confer  upon  the  stranger  some  mark  of  their  hospitality,  such 
as  that  he  should  be  exempt  from  paying  any  part  of  the  evening’s  expenses, 
and  so  forth ; this  was  agreed  to  by  the  whole  company  except  the  rector,  who 
insisted  that  every  tub  should  stand  upon  its  own  staves,  with  several  other 
expressions,  which  convinced  the  monarch  there  were  better  rectors  in  the  king- 
dom than  the  then  one  of  Malpas,  and,  laying  by  his  disguise,  he  pronounced  to 
them,  as  their  king,  that  from  thenceforth  the  curate  should  also  be  a rector, 
and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  emoluments.  The  chair  in  which  the  monarch 
sat  was  preserved,  and  is  at  this  day  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  said  inn,  and  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  chair-making  in  those  days ; the  Scottish  chair  exhibited  in 
Westminster  abbey  does  not  exceed  this  in  strength  or  beauty.  The  church  is 
handsome  building,  containing  a vault  of  the  Cholmondeley  family.  Matthew 
Henry,  the  commentator  ou  the  Bible,  was  born  here ; and  Bishop  Heber  was 
also  a native  of  this  town. 

Market , Wed  .—Fairs,  April  5,  July  25,  St.  James,  Dec.  8,  cattle,  linen,  woollen  cloths,  hardware, 
pedlery. 

* MALTON  (New)  is  situated  in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  on  the  river 
Derwent,  over  which  it  has  a stone  bridge,  very  peculiarly  constructed,  being 
something  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Y.  The  town  stands  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  river,  which  runs  through  a beautiful  and  fertile  vale,  and  is  about 
half  a mile  long.  Malton  has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  ever  since 
the  23rd  of  Edward  I.  The  river  having  been  made  navigable  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  large  quantities  of  corn,  butter,  and  hams,  are  shipped  for  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  manufactures  of  malt,  linen,  hats,  and  gloves,  are 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  St.  Michael’s  church,  in  the  market-place,  is  a large 
building  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture,  but  much  mutilated.  At  the  best  end 
is  a good  tower.  A handsome  stone  bridge  connects  this  place  with  Norton, 
the  river  forming  a boundary  between  the  East  and  North  Ridings.  This  is  a 
great  neighbourhood  for  training  race-horses. 

Inns,  White  Horse,  Talbot,  New  Globe.— Market,  Sat  —Fairs,  Mon.  to  Sat.  bef.  Palm-Sun., 
horses ; Sat.  bef.  Whit.-Sun.,  Sat.  bef.  July  12,  cattle  ; Oct.  11,  Sat.  bef.  Nov.  23.— Bankers,  Bower, 
Hall,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Curries  and  Co.  Branch  of  York  City  and  County;  draw  on  Barnett, 
Hoares,  and  Co.  Branch  of  York  Union  ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 

f MALVERN  (Great).  The  village  of  Great  Malvern  lies  on  the  declivity  of 
one  of  the  range  of  Malvern-hills,  the  highest  point  of  w hich,  1,300  feet  above) 
the  plain,  commands  extensive  prospects  over  the  beautifully  wooded  and  varie- 
gated scenery  of  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  and  a part  of  Wales.  Beneath 
lies  the  vale  of  Evesham,  with  the  winding  Severn,  and  at  a few  miles’  distance 
the  city  of  Worcester.  Malvern  is  greatly  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season,  on 
account  of  the  coolness  of  its  position  and  the  purity  and  clearness  of  its  air. 
Having,  however,  an  eastern  aspect,  the  strong  gales  are  at  times  severely  felt. 
The  houses  are  agreeably  interspersed  among  gardens  and  plantations,  most  of 
them  being  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  There  are  hotels  and 
boarding-houses,  where  visitors  dine  at  tables  d’hote.  Malvern  has  likewise,  of 
late  years,  been  more  frequented  on  account  of  the  large  hydropathic  establish- 
ments which  have  arisen,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  situation  in  England  better 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  village  of  Little  Malvern  is  three  miles  distant. 
The  chain  of  elevations  denominated  the  Malvern-hills  runs  in  a direction  nearly 
north  and  south  for  a distance  of  almost  nine  miles,  the  northernmost  extre- 
mity, about  seven  miles  and  a half  south-west  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  being 
the  "highest  .and  boldest.  The  summits  of  the  Malvern-hills  attain  to  a height  of 
between  1,400  and  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  rising  up  in  several 
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places  in  a pointed  and  conical  manner,  in  others  running  along  in  a narrow 
undulating  ridge,  and  their  sides  sloping  down  in  a broken  and  precipitous 
descent  render  the  outline  of  the  whole  remarkably  picturesque ; while  the  deep 
ravines  which,  in  numerous  places,  intersect  the  masses  composing  the  chain, 
present  a grand  and  romantic  appearance  when  they  suddenly  burst  upon  the 
view.  Malvern  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  delightful  spots  in  the 
kingdom,  and  possesses  advantages  vary  rarely  indeed  to  be  found  combined 
elsewhere.  The  air  has  always  been  justly  celebrated  for  its  great  purity  and 
invigorating  quality ; the  healthiness  of  its  topographical  situation  has  been 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  resorted  to  it ; whilst  its  salubrity  and  wholesome 
water  hold  out  a paramount  inducement  to  those  who  are  suffering  from  bodily 
infirmity.  There  are  two  wells  here  frequented  by  invalids,  one  called  St.  Ann’s- 
well,  which  is  a little  distance  above  the  village  of  Great  Malvern  ; the  other,  or 
the  Holv-well,  is  nearly  a mile  and  a half  upon  the  road  towards  Little  Malvern 
and  Ledbury,  where  are  a number  of  genteel  residences,  and  some  boarding- 
houses, for  the  accommodation  of  those  who,  either  for  benefit  or  pleasure, 
resort  to  this  enchanting  spot.  Both  these  springs  are  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  range,  and,  being  situate  some  distance  up  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  are  removed 
from  the  influence  of  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matters.  The  Malvern 
springs  contain,  perhaps,  less  solid  substance  than  any  others  which  can  be 
termed  mineral — little  more  than  a grain  to  the  pint ; and  their  temperature  is 
scarcely  tepid.  The  internal  use  of  the  water  is,  in  some  instances,  attended 
with  nausea,  drowsiness,  vertigo,  and  headache,  which  Dr.  Wall  ascribed  to  the 
great  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a liquid  in  such  a state  of  purity  enters  the 
absorbent  system,  and  thus  induces  a temporary  plethora.  These  symptoms, 
however,  subside  in  a day  or  two,  and  may  always  be  removed  by  the  exhibition 
of  a mild  laxative.  Dr.  Wall  considered  the  application  of  the  water  as  very 
beneficial  in  painful  scrofulous  ulcerations  attended  with  local  irritation  and 
fever ; as  also  in  a dry  state  of  skin  with  fissures.  The  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Malvern  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  water  as  a lotion  for 
inflamed  eyes,  and  those  who  resorted  to  the  springs  for  cutaneous  complaints, 
were  in  the  constant  habit  of  dipping  their  linen  in  the  water,  and  putting  it  on 
quite  wet,  renewing  the  application  as  soon  as  the  linen  became  dry.  This  prac- 
tice forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  hydropathic  treatment  of  the  present 
day.  Pump-rooms  are  attached  to  each,  and  a church  has  been  lately  built  at 
the  Holy-well,  which  is  nearest  Little  Malvern.  Great  Malvern  church  is  a 
handsome  cruciform  gothic  structure,  built  by  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who  designed 
Henry  VII. ’s  chapel  at  Westminster.  It  contains  some  ancient  effigies,  and  a 
modern  tomb  by  Hollins  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  of  Malvern-priory.  This  seat  adjoins 
the  gate  and  other  remains  of  a religious  house,  founded  at  the  Conquest.  The 
parish  church  of  Little  Malvern,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  is  to  some  extent  a ruin, 
but  very  picturesque.  It  is  still  used  as  a parish  church.  It  is  perpeudicular  in 
style,  and  was  built  about  1482.  It  contains  some  brasses  to  the  memory  of 
the  Berrington  family.  The  tower  of  the  Abbey  church  underwent  a restoration 
in  1854.  The  seat  of  Lady  Clare,  an  old  timbered  house,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  are  very  picturesquely  situated.  Some  new  parochial  schools 
were  founded  in  June,  1857.  The  memorable  monster  beacon,  1,444  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  wras  kindled  on  the  night  of  January  10th,  1856. 

Inns,  Bellevue,  Foley  Arras,  Unicorn,  Lion,  Fermor  Arms,  White  Horse. — Bankers , Berwick  and 
Co. ; draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co. 

* MAMBLE.  A parish  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Doddingtree, 
remarkable  for  some  antiquities  which  have  been  discovered  here,  among  which 
were  a Roman  pavement,  the  fragments  of  a considerable  aqueduct,  and  an 
entire  brick-kiln.  In  this  parish  is  Sodington,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Blounts, 
beneath  the  foundations  of  which,  in  1807,  several  Roman  coins  were  discovered. 

f MAMHEAD  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a bold  eminence, 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  southern  coast.  The  estate  in  the  seventeenth 
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century  belonged  to  the  Balle  family,  of  whom  there  is  an  account  in  “ Prince’s  Mamhead. 
Worthies  of  Devon.”  It  afterwards  passed  by  purchase  to  the  Nightingales. 

An  heiress  of  that  family  conveyed  it  by  marriage  to  the  Hon.  Wilmot  Vaughan, 

Earl  of  Lisburne.  The  third  earl  sold  it  to  Sir  Robert  William  Newman,  bart., 
who  represented  the  city  of  Exeter  in  several  Parliaments.  He  took  down  the 
old  seat  of  the  Balles,  and  built  the  present  magnificent  mansion.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Lydstone  Newman,  who  fell  in  the  Crimean 
war.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  present  baronet.  The  church  is  i 
small  edifice  in  the  park  near  the  mansion. 

* MANCHESTER,  the  metropolis  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  a cathedral  city 
and  Parliamentary  borough,  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county 
and  is  built  on  all  but  a perfect  level  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Irwell.  On 
the  right  bank,  or  western  side  of  the  river,  is  Salford,  a thriving  and  very  popu- 
lous borough,  returning  one  member  to  Parliament,  whilst  Manchester  returns 
two,  but  forming  with  it  one  great  town.  Two  other  rivers  of  less  importance, 
the  Irk  and  the  Medlock,  flow  through  the  city.  With  Salford  it  covers  a space 
of  about  three  and  a half  miles  long  by  two  and  a half  broad,  and  is  ten  miles  in 
circuit,  this  circumference  including  various  suburbs,  such  as  Hough,  Pendleton 
Strangeways,  Newton,  Miles  Platting,  Mayfield,  Beswick,  Ardwick,  Hulme 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  &c.  It  has  been  the  head  of  a bishop’s  see  since  1848 
when  a new  diocese  was  taken  out  of  Chester,  including  the  greater  part  of 
Lancashire,  and  the  collegiate  church  was  converted  into  a cathedral.  Manches 
ter  is  the  very  centre  of  a great  manufacturing  district,  and  by  means  of  an 
extensive  system  of  railways  has  direct  communication  not  only  with  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  but  with  every  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  five  principal  lines 
diverging  from  Manchester  are  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  the  Manches- 
ter, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  the  Bolton  and  Bury,  the  Manchester  and  Leeds 
and  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway,  together  with  a shorter  line,  the 
Manchester,  Altringham,  and  Bowdon,  starting  from  the  Oxford-street  station 
These,  with  their  several  branches,  afford  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  enormous 
traffic  here  carried  on,  and,  writh  the  canal  navigation  besides,  leave  little  for 
the  manufacturer  to  desire  in  the  way  of  a cheap  and  speedy  means  of  transit. 

Coming  from  Stockport,  or,  indeed,  from  any  other  direction,  the  traveller  is 
soon  made  aware  of  his  vicinity  to  a large  and  busy  town  long  before  he  reaches 
his  destination.  The  forest  of  chimneys  pouring  forth  volumes  of  steam  and 
smoke,  gives  rise  to  an  inky  canopy,  which  seems  to  embrace  and  involve  the 
entire  place.  If  he  should  arrive  by  the  North-Western,  the  broad  thoroughfare 
of  the  London-road  and  Piccadilly  will  lie  before  him ; if  from  Liverpool  or 
Yorkshire,  he  will  make  his  egress  from  the  Victoria-station  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  near  the  cathedral,  on  the  Strangeways  or  Broughton-road.  Manches 
ter  has  a history  of  its  own  that  goes  far  back  into  the  past.  It  was  a Roman  Early  his- 
station  ( Man-castra ) about  the  time  of  Titus ; a Saxon  town  replaced  the  old  one  tory. 
a.d.  627 ; and  after  the  Norman  conquest  it  was  given  to  William  of  Poictou. 

The  barony  descended  to  the  De  la  Warres,  and  at  length  the  manorial  rights 
became  vested  in  the  Mosley  family.  It  was  originally  a dense  forest ; but  about 
the  time  of  the  Consulate  at  Rome,  the  Celts  from  the  continent  established 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Medlock.  A number  of  encampments  wrere 
built  for  the  purposes  of  defence  against  the  more  populous  part  of  the  island. 
Castle-field  is  the  site  of  one  of  these,  which  was  anciently  called  Mancenion. 

By  the  year  72  the  Romans  had  subjugated  the  country.  They  improved  our 
woollen  manufacture,  previously  introduced,  it  is  stated,  from  Gaul.  Four  of 
the  principal  Roman  roads  passed  through  Manchester.  In  more  modern  times 
many  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered ; among  the  rest  an  ancient  altar, 
found  in  Castle-field,  numerous  coins,  and  some  urns.  Early  in  the  seventh 
century  the  Saxons  had  taken  the  ancient  Mancenion,  and  one  of  their  Thanes 
was  set  over  the  district.  This  Saxon  lord  is  said  to  have  resided  on  the  present 
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site  of  Chetham  college.  About  this  time  Christianity  began  to  make  way  in 
the  island  among  the  Saxons,  and  ere  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  Manchester 
was  made  a deanery,  having  been  constituted  a parish  in  the  year  446.  In  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  according  to  Doomsday  book,  it  bore  the  name 
of  Mancestre,  and  could  boast  of  two  churches,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Michael’s.  It 
was  constituted  a borough  in  1301,  and  in  1422  Christ  church,  now  the  cathedral, 
was  built  by  Thomas  Lord  de  la  Warre,  assisted  by  the  Wests,  Stanleys,  Rad- 
cliffes,  and  Byroms.  The  college  was  founded  about  the  same  time  by  Lord  de 
la  Warre,  into  whose  hands  had  fallen  the  baronial  rights.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Manchester  had  grown  into  an  important  towm,  and  was  noted  for 
its  “ certaine  woollen  clothes,”  called  “ Manchester  cottons.”  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (33  Henry  VIII.)  states  that  “the  inhabitants  have  obtained  riches  and 
wealthy  livings,  and  have  employed  many  artificers  and  poor  folks,”  causing 
“ strangers  from  Ireland  and  elsewhere  ” to  bring  their  “ linens,  yarns,  wool,  and 
other  necessary  wares,”  to  sell  here.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  college  in  the  1st 
year  of  Edward  VI. ’s  reign,  this  building  fell  to  the  king,  and  subsequently  into 
the  hands  of  the  Derby  family.  Elizabeth  restored  the  college  and  its  privileges. 
In  Mary’s  reign  Manchester  did  not  escape  the  fury  of  persecution.  John  Brad- 
ford and  others  suffered  at  the  stake.  “ A sore  sickness  ” — probably  the  plague 
— visited  Manchester  in  1565,  and  in  1651  Humphrey  Chetham  founded  the 
Chetham  library.  Fourteen  years  after  this  Chetham  hospital  was  established. 
Manchester  is  mentioned  by  Camden,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  a place  of 
importance  for  its  population,  manufactures,  and  commerce;  and  during  the 
government  of  Cromwell  this  town  twice  returned  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament,  possession  was  taken  of  Manchester,  in  behalf  of  the  latter,  by  the 
country  militia,  w ho  being  joined  by  the  people  of  the  tow  n and  neighbourhood, 
the  streets  w ere  slightly  barricaded  ; and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  in  September, 
1642,  at  the  head  of  a large  body  of  Royalist  forces,  assaulted  the  town,  was 
repulsed  and  forced  to  retreat.  The  next  year  the  town  was  strongly  garrisoned 
and  remained  in  the  hands  of  Parliament  till  the  war  was  terminated.  In  1654 
a writ  was  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  requiring  the  burgesses  of  Man- 
chester to  elect  one  member,  in  consequence  of  which  Charles  Worsley  was 
returned  ; and,  in  compliance  w ith  a second  mandate,  the  follow  ing  year  Richard 
Radcliffe  was  chosen,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  bouse.  When  the  insurrection 
against  government  took  place  in  1745,  under  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
Manchester  became,  for  a short  time,  the  quarters  of  the  insurgents.  On  the 
29th  of  November  the  main  body  of  their  forces  entered  this  towm,  on  their 
march  from  Scotland ; and  the  young  adventurer  took  up  his  quarters  at  a house 
in  Market-street-lane,  called,  from  that  circumstance,  the  palace,  and  since  con- 
verted into  an  inn.  The  rebel  army  remained  here  till  the  1st  of  December,  and 
then  proceeded  southwards,  but  w as  soon  after  obliged  to  retreat  before  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  decisive  victory  at  Culloden  entirely  terminated  the 
rebellion.  The  inactivity  of  the  local  authorities  at  Manchester,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Scottish  troops,  was  construed  into  disaffection  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment; and  at  the  assizes  at  Lancaster,  in  1747,  the  constables,  or  presiding 
officers  of  the  tow  n,  were  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  but  the  pro- 
secution, which  was  probably  commenced  chiefly  for  form’s  sake,  and  therefore 
but  weakly  supported,  ended  in  a verdict  of  honourable  acquittal.  In  1722  the 
post  required  seven  or  eight  days  to  transmit  letters  from  Manchester  to  London, 
and  in  1787  the  first  post-coach  to  the  Metropolis  w as  established,  which  effected 
the  journey  in  about  forty  hours.  The  first  Manchester  periodical,  The  Man- 
chester Gazette,  appeared  in  1730,  and  in  March,  1752,  w\as  followed  by  the 
Mercury.  The  year  1758  is  memorable  as  the  year  in  which  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  commenced  the  cutting  of  the  Bridgewater  canal.  This  magnificent  design 
wras  completed  in  1761,  at  a cost  of  £220,000.  An  earthquake  was  felt  in  Man- 
chester in  1777,  which  rocked  the  place  until  the  bells  of  several  churches  rang, 
amongst  which  were  those  of  the  cathedral.  The  years  1808,  1812,  and  1818, 
were  remarkable  for  the  disputes  which  occurred  between  the  employers  and 
their  workmen,  and  which  reached  a sort  of  crisis  at  the  “ Peterloo  massacre  ” 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1819.  In  1832  the  first  election  of  Parliamentary  mem- 
bers for  the  borough  of  Manchester  took  place.  The  charter  of  incorporation 
was  granted  in  1838,  and  the  first  Mayor  of  Manchester,  Sir  Thomas  Potter,  was 
knighted  in  1840.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1853,  Manchester  was  constituted  a 
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city.  In  October,  1856,  the  new  Free-trade-hall  was  opened,  and  in  1857  the  Manches- 
magnificent  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  was  thrown  open.  The  progress  of  its  TER* 
commercial  importance  may  be  thus  briefly  shown.  In  1701,  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool, rising  rapidly  into  importance,  became  the  port  of  Manchester.  In  1730 
Wyatt  spun  the  first  cotton  yarn  in  England  by  machinery.  In  1740  the  Man- 
chester merchants  began  to  give  out  warps  and  raw  cotton  to  the  weavers, 
receiving  them  back  in  cloth,  and  paying  for  the  carding,  roving,  spinning,  and 
weaving;  at  this  time  the  weaving  of  a piece  containing  twelve  pounds  of  eigh- 
teenpenny  weft  occupied  a weaver  about  fourteen  days.  In  1759  Manchester 
began  to  grow  into  celebrity  for  its  cotton  manufacture,  and  the  entire  value  of 
the  cotton  goods  made  was  £200,000  per  annum.  In  1761  Arkwright  obtained 
his  first  patent  for  the  spinning-frame,  and  in  the  same  year  the  first  navigable 
canal  extending  from  Manchester  to  Worsley  w as  opened.  In  1773  the  manu- 
facture of  calicoes  was  introduced,  and  Hargraves  applied  the  contrivance  of  a 
crank  and  comb  to  take  wool  off  the  cards  in  a continuous  fleece.  In  1779 
mule-spinning  was  invented  by  Hargrave,  and  the  next  year  the  manufacture  o( 
muslins  was  introduced.  In  1783  power-looms  w'ere  invented  by  Cartwright, 
and  steam-engines  w ere  first  used  in  cotton -factories,  though  it  w as  not  till  1789 
that  the  first  one  for  spinning  cotton  was  erected  at  Manchester;  the  quantity 
of  goods  produced  was  immediately  augmented  thirtyfold.  From  this  time  its 
progress  was  so  rapid  as  to  defy  the  possibility  of  compression  within  our 
allotted  space,  and  we  turn  instead  to  view  it  as  it  appears  at  the  present  day. 
Manchester  has  been  pointed  to  as  the  type  of  one  grand  and  newr  idea — machi- 
nery ; an  idea  which  belongs  to  our  own  age  exclusively,  and  which  is  full  of 
great  results  hardly  yet  foreshadowed.  Its  progress  during  the  last  seventy 
years  has  been  extraordinary,  and  its  present  state  is  a marvel.  The  parish  of  Local 
Manchester  now  embraces  an  area  of  fifty-five  square  miles.  It  stands,  as  we  position, 
have  mentioned,  on  a level,  so  that  from  whatever  side  it  is  approached  its 
crowd  of  spires,  towers,  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  appears  mingling  w ith 
the  smoke  that  hangs  over  it.  Its  local  position  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  Irwell,  for  Salford,  that  is  a distinct  municipality  on  the  other  side,  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  it  as  Southwark  does  to  London.  Notwithstanding 
its  importance  and  extent,  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  few  years  that  Man- 
chester has  had  a municipal  corporation  ; but  since  then  it  has  been  erected  into 
a see,  a bishop  was  appointed,  and  its  collegiate  church  became  the  cathedral. 

From  this  circumstance,  in  making  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  principal 
public  buildings,  we  shall  begin  with  that  which  gave  to  Manchester  its  distin- 
guishing ecclesiastical  feature.  The  cathedral,  or  collegiate  church,  is  situated  Cathedral, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Irw  ell,  on  the  road  leading  to  Strangeways.  It  wras 
built  in  the  year  1422,  so  that  besides  being  of  itself  a noble  structure,  its  anti- 
quity renders  it  an  object  of  interest.  The  reputed  founder  was  Thomas  Lord 
de  la  Warre,  but  the  Stanleys,  the  Wests,  the  Radcliffes,  and  the  Rvroms  wrere 
also  concerned  in  defraying  the  cost  of  its  erection,  and  their  names  and  arms 
are  to  be  met  wfith  in  various  parts  of  the  church.  The  building  has  undergone 
considerable  repairs  from  time  to  time,  but  it  now  consists  of  a nave  and  two 
aisles,  with  transepts,  porches,  and  a richly  ornamented  square  tower,  120  feet 
high,  over  the  western  entrance,  all  in  the  perpendicular  gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. There  is  only  a portion  of  the  interior  now  used  for  public  worship, 
but  the  beautiful  stained-glass  windows,  the  numerous  monuments,  the  private 
chapels,  the  fine  tapestried  altar-piece,  and  its  carved  and  panelled  roof,  make 
the  whole  of  the  venerable  structure  very  striking.  Besides  the  cathedral,  the 
provision  made  for  the  worship  of  the  established  church  is  as  follows : — 

6 ancient  chapels,  Trinity  church  at  Salford  (built  1634),  12  churches  built  from 
1700  to  1800,  and  50  churches  built  from  1800  to  1857.  Other  denominations 
are  likewise  extensively  provided  for,  there  being  no  less  than  106  places  of 
worship  supported  by  the  various  classes  of  dissenters.  Chetham  college,  Chetham 
situated  between  the  cathedral  and  the  river  Irk,  was  appropriated  by  the  will  collese« 
of  the  benevolent  Humphrey  Chetham  to  the  purposes  of  a school  and  library, 
and  it  now  provides  for  the  education  and  support  of  about  100  blue-coat  boys, 
who  are  kept  in  the  school  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  then  apprenticed.  The 
Chetham  library  contains  upwards  of  25,000  volumes,  and  is  open  to  the  public 
daily.  The  free  grammar-school  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  its  antiquity  alone 
constitutes  its  particular  feature;  in  fact,  the  older  part  of  the  town  is  that 
clustering  round  the  collegiate  church,  or  extending  towards  the  ancient  street 
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called  Deansgate;  to  see  what  has  been  done  in  modern  times  we  must  go  into 
Market-street  and  Mosley-street,  and  thither  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention. 
The  Manchester  Exchange,  in  Market-street,  is  a fine  building  with  a circular 
front,  that  gives  it  an  important  exterior,  and  its  spacious  area,  1,628  square 
yards,  makes  it  the  largest  exchange-room  in  Europe.  It  has  been  from  time  to 
time  considerably  enlarged,  as  the  growing  requirements  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  rendered  necessary,  and  the  last  extension  took  place  in  1856, 
when  it  was  enlarged  and  beautified  at- a cost  of  £6,720.  If  the  visitor  looks  in 
about  noon  on  a Tuesday,  the  period  of  “high  ’change,”  he  will  see  what  has 
been  happily  described  as  the  parliament  of  the  lords  of  cotton — their  legislative 
assembly  ; though,  unlike  perhaps  every  other  parliament  in  the  world,  very  much 
is  done,  and  very  little  is  said.  A nod  or  a brief  phrase  suffices  to  conduct  trans- 
actions of  enormous  magnitude,  and  the  strong  intelligence  and  untiring  energy 
of  the  “Manchester  men  ” are  here  made  clearly  manifest.  The  colossal  sculp- 
ture which  surmounts  the  north  end  contains  the  royal  arms  and  figures  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures.  The  south  end,  facing  St.  Ann’s-square  and  Bank- 
street,  consists  of  a fine  Doric  portico,  the  pediment  of  which  rests  on  eight 
fluted  columns  of  above  4 feet  diameter  and  28  feet  high.  The  length  of  the 
portico  is  72  feet,  and  it  connects  itself  with  the  sides  of  the  building  by  circular 
corners,  each  relieved  by  two  fluted  columns,  similar  to  those  of  the  portico. 
Large  triple-lighted  windows,  ornamented  with  carved  stone-work,  run  along 
the  sides  and  round  the  northern  end.  There  are  three  entrances,  one  from  the 
southern  end,  another  from  Exchange-street,  and  a third  from  Ducie-place.  The 
tw  o latter  conduct  to  other  parts  of  the  building,  as  well  as  to  the  exchange- 
room,  by  staircases  leading  to  the  exhibition-rooms,  &c.  The  room  devoted  to 
merchandise  covers  an  area  of  nearly  1,700  square  yards,  being  185  feet  long  by 
82  feet  wide.  Two  rows  of  Ionic  columns  support  the  exhibition-rooms,  and 
at  the  north  end  are  placed  the  newspaper-desks  and  reading-tables.  These 
desks  and  tables  are  plentifully  supplied  with  newspapers  and  other  periodicals. 
There  are  about  50,000  copies  of  newspapers  taken  annually.  The  other  chief 
commercial  buildings  are  the  Corn-exchange,  in  what  is  oddly  named  “ Hanging- 
ditch  ; ” the  Cioth-hall,  by  Victoria-bridge ; and  the  Manchester  town-hall,  in 
King-street,  a handsome  stone  building  built  in  1822,  at  a cost  of  £40,000,  and 
comprising  the  council-room  of  the  Manchester  corporation,  the  town-clerk’s 
offices,  and  other  apartments  devoted  to  public  business.  The  Salford  town-hall, 
in  Chapel-street,  Salford,  and  the  Chorlton-upon-Medlock  town-hall,  in  Caven- 
dish-street, are  also  w'ell-designed  stone  structures,  occupied  by  the  municipal 
and  parochial  offices.  With  public  institutions  for  the  relief  of  our  bodily 
ailments  and  misfortunes,  Manchester  is  munificently  provided.  Among  its 
medical  charities  the  most  important  is  the  Royal  infirmary  and  dispensary. 
This  building,  situated  in  Piccadilly,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  presents  a handsome  appearance.  It  has  six  physicians,  and  as  many 
surgeons,  a resident  surgeon,  and  apothecary,  besides  visiting  apothecaries.  The 
income,  derived  partly  from  funded  property,  but  in  great  part  from  yearly  sub- 
scriptions, is  about  £9,000,  and  w'ith-this  it  annually  administers  relief  to 
upwards  of  20,000  patients.  The  recent  improvements  have  given  to  it  a splendid 
appearance,  and  made  the  entire  opening  in  which  it  stands  equal  to  some  of 
the  best  squares  in  London.  The  old  portico  in  the  front,  the  pediment  of  which 
rested  on  four  Ionic  columns,  has  been  removed,  and  another  of  much  larger 
size  has  been  substituted,  with  a fine  pediment,  supported  by  six  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order.  A new  and  beautiful  dome  now  towers  from  behind  the  pediment, 
on  each  of  the  sides  of  which,  and  in  front,  is  an  illuminated  clock.  The  large 
sheet  of  water,  formerly  in  front  of  the  building,  and  the  iron  palisading  which 
surrounded  it,  have  been  entirely  removed,  and  the  space  is  now'  occupied  by 
tw'O  large  fountains  and  a public  promenade.  In  the  front  are  three  imposing 
bronze  statues,  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  another  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
a third  of  Dr.  Dalton.  These  rest  on  massive  stone  pedestals,  on  which  recline 
large  bronze  figures,  representing  War,  Victory,  Peace,  Science,  Commerce, 
Plenty,  &c.,  &c.  Besides  these  are  a statue  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and 
another  of  Watt.  The  w hole  space  in  front  is  now  throw  n open  to  the  public. 
On  each  side  of  the  building  is  an  entrance,  adorned  with  a fine  portico,  over 
which  is  a pediment,  supported  by  Ionic  columns.  The  w hole  structure  is  in  the 
Italian  Ionic  style  of  architecture.  What  is  called  the  north,  but  which,  in  fact, 
is  the  west  wing,  owes  its  existence  very  much  to  the  munificence  of  Madlle. 
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Jenny  Lind,  whose  musical  voice  at  two  concerts  placed  £2,500  in  the  hands  of 
the  managers.  St.  Mary’s  hospital,  known  of  late  years  under  the  title  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Lying-in-hospital,  originally  founded  in  1790,  was 
opened  in  1856.  The  new  building  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture.  The 
Royal  lunatic-asylum  admits  about  50  lunatic  patients  yearly.  A very  useful 
institution,  the  “ House  of  Recovery,”  is  for  the  reception  of  patients  suffering 
from  fever,  and  about  900  fever  patients  are  annually  admitted.  There  are  also 
three  excellent  dispensaries,  the  Salford  and  Pendleton,  the  Chorlton-on-Med- 
lock,  and  the  Ardwick  and  Ancoats.  The  other  chief  medical  charities  are  the 
Lying-in-hospital,  the  Lock-hospital,  and  the  Eye-institution.  For  institutions 
of  a directly  charitable  nature,  we  find  the  Royal  fund,  the  Borough-reeves’ 
charity,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  by  the  distribution  of  food,  blankets,  coal, 
&c.,  besides  the  Night-asylum  for  the  Houseless  Poor,  the  District  Provident- 
society,  the  Asylum  for  Female  Penitents,  the  Humane  society,  and  many  others 
While  the  Samaritans  of  Manchester  care  thus  liberally  for  the  ignorant,  the 
diseased,  and  the  poor,  they  are  not  wanting  in  their  duty  towards  themselves, 
for  they  have  made  for  their  own  mental  and  bodily  ailment  provision  as  ample 
as  any  city  of  England  can  boast.  There  are  two  clubs,  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  in  London.  Of  these  the  Union-club,  in  Mosley-street,  is  the 
most  exclusive ; the  subscription  is  five  guineas,  the  entrance-fee  forty  guineas. 
The  Albion-club,  in  King-street,  is  another  institution  of  the  same  kind,  the 
annual  subscription  being  the  same,  but  the  entrance-fee  is  twenty-five  guineas 
only.  The  Natural  History  society’s  museum,  in  Peter-street,  is  especially 
remarkable  for  its  ornithological  collection,  and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
society,  with  which  the  name  of  Dalton,  the  discoverer  of  the  atomic  theory,  is 
so  imperishably  associated,  also  demands  honourable  mention.  The  Royal  insti- 
tution, Mosley-street,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Barry,  the  architect  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  was  established  in  1823,  for  the  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  arts.  There  are  apartments  for  an  annual  exhibition  of 
pictures  and  works  of  art,  rooms  for  the  School  of  Design,  for  the  Geological 
society,  &c. ; and  there  is,  besides,  a theatre  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  that 
will  accommodate  800  persons.  An  excellent  full-length  marble  statue  of  Dr 
Dalton,  executed  by  Chantrey,  occupies  a prominent  position  in  the  building. 
The  Athenaeum,  in  Bond-street,  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  building,  from  the 
design  of  the  same  architect.  Its  object  is  to  supply  to  persons  of  the  respecta 
ble  class  a suitable  resort  for  reading,  lectures,  a library,  and  other  means  of 
study  and  elegant  recreation.  There  are  also  a vast  number  of  mechanics’  insti- 
tutes, and  other  respectable  places  for  affording  rational  recreation  and  the 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  to  the  operatives  and  others  of  the  humbler 
classes  in  this  capital  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  These  institutions  are  sup 
ported  by  the  voluntary  payments  of  their  members,  and  are  for  their  own  benefit 
and  advantage ; but  besides  these,  access  has  been  freely  given  to  the  current 
learning  of  the  day,  by  which  those  among  the  working  classes  who  possess  the 
desire  without  the  means  of  study  may  be  readily  assisted.  The  establishment 
of  the  Salford  library,  in  trust  for  ever  for  the  benefit  and  free  use  of  its  inha 
bitants,  excited  honourable  emulation,  and  the  mayor,  Mr.  Potter,  set  on  foot 
the  project  of  a free  library  and  museum  for  Manchester.  So  well  did  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  respond  to  this  call,  that  upwards  of  £9,800  became 
speedily  collected.  Of  this  sum  £2,000  was  given  by  the  overseers,  a contribu- 
tion which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a gratifying  recognition  of  the  importance  to 
the  community  of  the  moral  and  social  enlightenment  of  its  lpwer  ranks.  Besides 
the  free  access  of  the  public  to  the  library  of  reference  and  the  news  and  pam- 
phlet-room, the  institution  comprehends  an  extensive  lending  library  of  sound 
and  standard  works,  of  which  at  the  Salford-library  the  advantages  were  so 
highly  appreciated,  that  in  less  than  twelve  months  54,000  persons  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege,  and  conducted  themselves  so  well,  that  no  loss  or  damage 
was  recorded.  The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  32,573.  Books 
have  been  issued  in  the  reference  department  to  the  number  of  70,770  for  the 
year  1856,  and  in  the  lending  department  to  the  number  of  85,783,  making  a 
total  of  156,553  issues  for  one  year.  The  library  is  open  about  299  days  in  the 
year,  which  gives  an  average  daily  issue  of  523  volumes.  Rather  more  than 
half  of  these  are  from  the  lending  library.  To  give  the  means  of  healthy  recrea- 
tion to  the  townsfolk,  no  less  than  three  new  parks  have  been  thrown  open  to 
the  public  within  the  last  few  years  under  circumstances  as  creditable  to  the 
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- wealthier  inhabitants,  as  they  have  proved  beneficial  to  those  less  blessed  bv 
fortune.  They  are  severally  called  the  Queen ’s-park,  Peel-park,  and  Philip’s- 
park,  the  latter  name  being  bestowed  in  grateful  remembrance  of  a family  lon°- 
associated  with  acts  of  local  munificence,  and  standing  prominently  forth  in 
respect  of  mercantile  importance.  The  Queen ’s-park  is  distant  about  one  mile 
and  three  quarters  from  the  Manchester-exchange,  in  a north-easterly  direction. 
It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rochdale-road,  its  first  entrance-gate  being  near  the 
second  milestone.  The  park,  containing  thirty  acres  of  land,  is  bounded  on  the 
northern  side  by  the  Harpurhey-cemetery,  and  on  the  other  by  Crompton-lane, 
and  is  extremely  well  laid  out.  Facilities  are  afforded  for  gymnastic  exercises,' 
rustic  seats  are  liberally  scattered  in  the  pleasantest  places  for  the  more  contem- 
plative lounger,  and  the  beautiful  vale  of  Smedley,  when  seen  from  the  higher 
grounds  of  the  park,  adds  considerably  to  the  landscape  beauty  of  the  pface. 
Peel-park,  one  mile  west  from  the  Exchange,  contains  an  area  of  about  thirty- 
two  acres,  and  has  its  principal  entrance  opposite  Salford-crescent,  on  the  turn- 
pike road  to  Bolton.  The  lawns,  parterres,  and  shrubberies  are  very  prettily 
arranged,  and  there  is  an  agreeable  walk  by  the  river  Irwell,  which  winds  grace- 
fully round  the  northern  margin  of  the  park.  The  visitor  must  not  fonjet  to 
observe  as  he  passes  the  lodge  at  the  entrance,  the  basaltic  columns  from  the 
Giants’  causeway,  nor  the  huge  stone  in  front  of  the  museum,  found  at  Stonv 
Knolls,  said  to  weigh  six  tons,  and  which  the  inscription  informs  us  was  proba- 
bly carried  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumberland  by  an  iceberg,  when  the  sea 
covered  many  parts  of  Lancashire.  It  was  in  this  park  that  Queen  Victoria  met 
the  assembled  Sunday-scholars  of  Manchester  in  1851,  and  heard  the  outbursts  of 
affection  and  loyalty,  from  the  lips  and  hearts  of  about  80,000  children,  as  their 
united  voices  sang  the  national  anthem.  A statue  of  the  Queen,  by  Noble,  to 
commemorate  this  event,  w as  placed  here  in  May,  1857.  Philip’s-park  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  Exchange,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dense  population 
of  Ancoats  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  river  Mealock  bounds  it  on  the  north 
and  east,  and  Mill-lane  on  the  w'est,  the  southern  boundary  being  some  fields 
lying  between  the  park  and  the  Ashton-canal.  It  is  thirty-one  aeres  in  extent, 
and  is  laid  out  with  a flower-garden,  and  walks  and  drives,  similar  to  the  others. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  Zoological-gardens,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
centre  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Bury,  and  the  Botanic-gardens  at  Old  Trafford, 
on  the  Stretford-road.  There  are  four  public  cemeteries,  each  of  them  beauti- 
fully arranged,  and  affording  repositories  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  that  con- 
tribute by  their  open  spaces  to  the  health  of  the  living.  Harpurhe3'-cemetery 
was  established  in  1837,  Rusholme-road-cemetery  in  1821,  and  the  Ardwick- 
cemetery,  where  the  remains  of  Dr.  Dalton  repose,  at  a more  recent  period.  The 
latest  constructed  is  the  Newr  Barnes-cemetery,  situated  in  the  Eccles  New-road, 
and  belonging  to  the  Salfcrd  corporation.  The  whole  comprises  tw  enty-one  acres 
and  a half,  well  laid  out  with  shrubs  and  flower-beds.  There  are  three  chapels, 
all  in  the  early  decorated  style  of  gothic  architecture,  and  a neat  entrance  lodge. 
Cost  of  cemetery,  about  £16,000.  The  first  interment  in  this  burial-ground  took 
place  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Joseph  Brotherton,  esq.,  M.P.,  who  was  the  first 
member  for  the  borough  of  Salford,  and  over  whose  grave — singularly  enough 
selected  by  the  deceased  only  on  the  Friday  previous  to  his  death — the  corpora- 
tion of  Salford  has  placed  a fitting  monument.  There  are  several  bridges  across 
the  Irwell,  the  Albert-bridge,  the  Strangew  ays-bridge,  Broughton-bridge,  Black - 
friars-bridge,  and  Regent-road-bridge,  but  of  all  these  the  Victoria-bridge  is 
the  principal.  It  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Salford  old  bridge,  alleged  to  have 
been  built  in  A.D.  1356,  and  was  opened  in  June,  1839,  at  a total  cost,  together 
with  the  approaches,  of  £20,800.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  the  public 
buildings  is  the  new  Free-trade-hall,  which  replaces  the  old  one,  where  the  great 
League  meetings  were  held.  It  was  opened  in  1856.  It  is  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some stone  building,  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  style  of  Italian  architecture,  the 
building  contract  for  which  was  £25,000,  and  the  total  cost,  including  decora- 
tions and  furnishing,  will  probably  be  about  £32,000.  The  principal  front  is  to 
Peter-street,  being  about  160  feet  long  and  75  feet  high,  in  two  stories.  The 
front  of  the  ground  story  is  a piazza  of  nine  arches,  resting  on  massive  piers. 
The  spandrels  of  these  arches  are  sculptured,  displaying  on  shields,  encircled  by 
branches  of  laurel  and  oak,  the  arms  of  Manchester,  Salford,  and  the  boroughs 
of  Liverpool,  Rochdale,  Bury,  Oldham,  Bolton,  Stockport,  Ashton,  and  Wigan. 
From  a projecting  cornice  over  these  rises  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  with 
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pedimented  windows,  recessed  between  coupled  engaged  columns,  having  Ionic 
capitals  ; entablatures,  and  cornices,  over  which  are  moulded  archvolts  with  deep 
sunk  recesses.  In  these  recesses  are  some  finely  executed  sculptures,  designed 
to  represent  free-trade,  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  arts,  manufac- 
tures, agriculture,  and  commerce.  A slab  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite,  encir- 
cled by  a wreath  of  bold  oak  leaves,  inserted  in  the  spandrels  between  these 
arches,  gives  a relief  in  colour  which  has  a good  effect.  Above  is  a deep  frieze, 
ornamented  with  medallions,  festoons,  and  drops  of  flowers  ; and  a bold  cornice, 
surmounted  by  a balustrade,  on  which  are  the  words  “ Free-trade-hall,”  com- 
pletes the  elevation.  Broad  piers  at  each  end  enclose  a front  which,  notwith- 
standing its  massive  character,  presents  an  appearance  of  considerable  richness 
and  beauty.  Close  by,  in  Peter-street,  is  the  new  Theatre-royal,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  burned  down  in  May,  1844.  The  present  structure  is  a hand- 
some building,  with  an  imposing  front,  in  the  modern  Italian  style  of  architec- 
ture. It  consists  of  a portico  and  wings,  the  former  of  which  is  divided  by  two 
finely  executed  Corinthian  pillars  into  three  entrances.  A circular  arch  crow  ns 
the  central  entrance,  and  over  this  is  a pediment,  making  the  height  of  the 
building  about  70  feet.  The  front  is  of  the  best  Derbyshire  stone.  In  front  of 
the  building,  over  the  door,  is  a well-executed  statue  of  Shakspeare.  In  the 
interior,  the  building  is  neatly  decorated  in  the  Italian  style,  and  from  the  centre 
of  the  roof  a splendid  candelabra  is  suspended.  Length  of  building,  120  feet; 
breadth,  55  feet;  height,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  48  feet;  made  to  hold  2,147  per- 
sons. There  are  tw  o galleries,  wrhich  w ill  accommodate  450  and  300  visitors 
respectively.  A large  reservoir  on  the  roof,  which  communicates  with  different 
parts  of  the  building  by  means  of  pipes,  is  an  excellent  provision  against  acci- 
dents by  fire.  This  is  calculated  to  hold  20,000  gallons  of  wrater.  The  Theatre- 
roval  was  built  in  1845,  and  the  cost  of  erection  was  nearly  £23,000.  The 
minor  theatre,  known  as  the  Queen’s-theatre,  was  fitted  up  in  1815,  but  is  not 
architecturally  remarkable.  A subscription  concert-hall  is  in  Lower  Mosley- 
street.  Among  the  principal  churches  may  be  mentioned  St.  John’s  church, 
situated  in  St.  John-street,  leading  out  of  Deansgate.  It  w as  built  in  1768,  and 
is  in  the  gothic  style  of  architecture.  The  coloured  windows  are  worthy  of 
attention,  especially  that  w'hich  represents  Christ’s  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 
This  was  brought  from  a convent  at  Rouen.  The  splendid  monument  in  Caen 
stonev  under  the  north  gallery,  is  in  memory  of  Mr.  William  Marsden,  who 
presided  over  the  committee  which  obtained  the  Saturday  half-holiday  for 
Manchester  in  1843.  He  died  at  the  age  of  28.  On  the  monument  we  learn 
that  it  was  erected  as  a tribute  to  “ his  private  worth,  and  in  commemoration  of 
the  cause  in  which  he  felt  so  great  an  interest.”  Trinity  church  is  the  oldest 
church  in  Salford,  being  founded  by  Humphrey  Booth,  1634.  It  has  a doric 
appearance,  but  the  tower  is  gothic.  St.  Ann’s  church,  of  which  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  1709,  is  in  St.  Ann’s-square.  The  Grecian  style  of  architecture 
prevails.  St.  Peter’s  church  is  a handsome  stone  building,  consecrated  1794, 
and  situated  at  the  end  of  Mosley-street.  The  style  is  Grecian,  and  there  is  a 
handsome  portico.  Over  the  pulpit  is  a valuable  picture,  “The  Descent  from 
the  Cross,”  by  Antonio  Carracci.  All  Saints’  church  is  situated  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  Oxford-road,  and  is  a large  building.  It  was  consecrated  in  1820.  The 
tower  contains  a clock,  with  dial  plates  on  each  of  its  sides.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a dome,  &c.  Christ  church  is  a neat  building,  mostly  of  stone,  and  is  situated 
in  Acton-square,  exactly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Peel-park.  It  w as  founded  in 
1830,  and  consecrated  in  1831.  The  exterior  presents  nothing  massive,  but  is 
rather  marked  by  lightness  of  design.  There  is  a portico  in  front  with  four 
elegant  Corinthian  columns,  the  shafts  of  which  are  of  small  diameter.  A spire 
of  moderate  height,  ornamented  about  half  way  up  with  a battlement,  supported 
all  round  with  Corinthian  pillars,  completes  the  edifice.  In  1 856  was  opened 
the  new  Church  of  St.  John,  at  Miles  Platting,  Manchester,  which  wras  built  and 
furnished  at  the  sole  cost  of  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood,  who  had  previously  done 
much  by  the  creation  of  public  baths,  &c.,  for  the  advancement  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  this  particular  district.  The  building  is  Italian  in  character.  The 
chapels  are  generally  fine  structures ; Richmond  chapel,  Brough  ton-road,  Salford, 
is  especially  worthy  of  mention.  The  recently  erected  chapel  at  Cheetham-hill 
is  considered  a model  of  its  kind;  Park  chapel,  nearly  at  the  junction  of  New 
Bridge-street  and  Cheetham-hill-road,  all  belong  to  the  same  denomination.  A 
handsome  Independent  chapel  is  now  completed  in  Bury  New-road.  Among 
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the  Roman  Catholic  edifices  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  John’s,  situated  in 
Chapel-street,  Salford,  is  prominent.  This  is  a cruciform  structure,  in  the  deco- 
rated English  style  of  architecture.  The  spire,  with  the  tower,  rises  to  240  feet, 
the  highest  in  Lancashire.  The  entrance  is  finely  ornamented.  Opened  in  1848. 
St.  Augustine’s  church,  in  Granby-row,  is  a brick  building  with  stone  front,  in 
the  early  gothic  style.  Interior  finely  decorated.  Organ  cost  £800,  by  Renn. 
Holds  1,500  persons.  Opened  1820,  at  a cost  of  £10,000.  St.  Marie’s"  church 
is  situated  in  Mulberry. street,  behind  St.  Ann’s-square,  and  in  its  Norman 
architecture  resembles  many  of  the  continental  edifices.  The  tower  is  120  feet 
high,  copied  from  one  in  the  Netherlands.  The  roof  is  highly  decorated.  Opened 
1848.  The  principal  markets  are  Smithfield-market,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
densely  populated  district,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  markets  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  very  much  resembling  half  a dozen  railway-stations  united  into  one, 
with  a splendid  glass  and  iron  roof,  and  Victoria-market,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Smithy  Door-market,  situated  in  Victoria-street,  near  the  Exchange.  This 
may  be  termed  the  “ Covent-garden  ” of  Manchester,  where  every  variety  of  fruit 
or  vegetable  may  be  procured  in  its  season.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  close 
behind  the  market,  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  ancient  wood-built  houses  in 
Manchester,  in  capital  preservation,  which  will  serve  to  show  what  Market-street 
was  a century  ago.  There  are  also  several  markets  in  Salford.  The  extensive 
Wholesale  Fish-market  recently  erected  by  the  railway  company,  and  situated 
near  Hunt’s-bank,  or  Victoria  railway-station,  on  the  road  to  Strangeways,  is  a 
great  addition  to  the  town.  The  Chancery  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster 
bolds  its  sittings  alternately  at  Preston,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester ; at  Man- 
chester twice  a year,  in  August  and  November,  and  it  has  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion with  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  within  the  County  Palatine.  The  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  is  held  in  the  Athenaeum.  The  Court  of  Record  sits  in  the  Town- 
hall,  King-street.  This  court  holds  six  sittings  in  the  year,  and  is  for  the  trial 
of  civil  actions  within  the  city  of  Manchester.  In  addition  to  the  six  sittings 
named,  there  is  one  every  Thursday  before  the  Registrar  for  all  other  purposes 
w ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  Court  of  Record  in  Salford  sits  at  the 
court-house  and  offices,  Town-hall,  Salford.  The  Manchester  County  Court  sits 
every  alternate  week  for  five  days,  opening  on  the  Monday,  at  I0J  a.m.  The 
Court-house  and  offices  are  at  Nicholas  Croft,  at  the  junction  of  High-street  and 
Withy-grove.  The  City  Court  is  held  in  the  upper  part  of  the  buildings,  occu- 
pied by  the  Post-office  in  Brown-street,  where  the  quarter  sessions  are  also  held. 
The  Manchester  workhouse  is  an  immense  brick  building,  of  no  architectural  pre- 
tensions, but  of  unusual  dimensions,  being  capable  of  accommodating  above  1,500 
persons.  It  is  situated  in  New  Bridge-street,  close  behind  the  Victoria  railway- 
station,  on  the  road  to  Strangewrays.  It  was  erected  in  1792,  at  a cost  of  £30,000, 
besides  which,  large  sums  have  been  expended  in  improvements  at  different 
times.  It  is  provided  with  garden  and  yards.  There  is  another  branch  of  this 
workhouse  situated  in  Canal-street,  and  another  at  Swinton  in  the  form  of  an  I 
industrial  school.  The  three  establishments  have  now  nearly  3,000  inmates.  [ 
A new  Manchester  workhouse  is  in  the  course  of  erection,  and  nearly  completed,  ' 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crumpsall,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  present 
premises  in  New  Bridge-street.  The  site  of  this  establishment  was  formerly 
known  as  the  “Bong’s  estate,”  the  whole  comprising  45  acres.  Cost  of  laud 
and  house,  about  £50,000.  The  Manchester  water-works  are  of  recent  construc- 
tion, and  another  illustration  of  the  grand  scale  on  which  modern  Manchester 
enters  on  any  public  business.  The  water  is  now  conveyed  a distance  of  20 
miles,  from  a place  called  the  Wood-head ; pipes  of  large  dimensions  are  laid 
through  the  entire  distance,  the  bore  of  which  is  of  unusual  size ; at  the  far  end 
these  pipes  communicate  with  vast  reservoirs,  five  in  all,  constructed  out  of  a 
valley,  or  valleys,  the  w'ater  in  which  is  mainly  supplied  from  the  adjacent  hills. 
The  abundant  supply  of  water,  not  only  for  sanitary  purposes,  but  as  a provision 
for  accidents  by  fire,  fully  justifies  the  immense  outlay  by  the  corporation.  The 
entire  cost  of  this  undertaking  was  £1,200,000,  including  the  purchase  of  the 
old  water-works.  'There  are  several  depots  for  the  manufacture  of  gas,  the 
principal  of  which  is  situated  in  Gould-street,  off  George’s-road,  a modern 
building,  where  may  be  seen  a large  gasometer,  and  a chimney  of  startling 
height,  resting  on  a basis  of  magnificent  dimensions.  This  chimney,  300  feet 
high,  was  built  by  Mr.  John  Ashton,  of  Blackley,  the  celebrated  chimney  builder, 
who  has  reared  from  twxnty  to  thirty  of  the  largest  in  Manchester  and  sur- 
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rounding  towns.  The  gas-works  chimney  consumed  about  1,000,000  bricks,  the 
last  of  which  was  laid  by  the  old  gentleman  himself,  according  to  his  invariable 
rule.  The  city  gaol  is  a fine  building,  commenced  in  June,  1847,  finished  in 
December,  1849,  and  opened  for  prisoners  in  1850.  In  the  erection  200  work- 
men were  employed,  and  10,000,000  bricks  used.  A boundary  wall  encloses  the 
whole,  w hich  is  20  feet  high,  and  2 feet  8 inches  thick.  The  gaol  is  entered  by 
a lofty  arched  gateway,  over  which  is  a large  tablet  bearing  the  arms  and  motto 
of  the  corporation,  and  under  this  is  the  inscription  “ Armitage  Mayor,  1848.” 
On  each  side  is  a porter’s  lodge,  and  the  houses  of  the  governor  and  chaplain. 
Five  wings  radiate  from  a centre,  three  of  which  are  for  male  and  one.for  female 
prisoners;  in  the  remaining  wing  is  the  chapel,  hospital,  &c.  Beneath  the  galle- 
ries of  the  chapel  are  school-rooms.  From  300  to  400  prisoners  may  assemble 
in  the  chapel ; 226  seats  are  for  males ; 96  on  the  opposite  side  are  for  females. 
The  New  Bailey  prison  is  situated  on  the  Salford  side  of  the  Irwell,  not  far  from 
the  Albert-bridge.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1787,  by  Howard  the 
philanthropist.  It  will  hold  797  prisoners : out  of  this  number,  214  female 
prisoners  are  provided  for.  Those  who  are  committed  for  hard  labour  from  the 
sessions  have  to  climb  the  treadmill  and  sandmill.  The  Cavalry  barracks  are 
situated  in  Chester-road,  Hulme,  not  far  from  St.  George’s  church.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  above  300  men  and  horses,  besides  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers.  There  are  extensive  grounds  for  military  exer- 
cise. The  Infantry  barracks  are  near  Regent-road,  Salford,  not  far  from  -St. 
Bartholomew’s  church.  Here  there  is  accommodation  for  above  700  men, 
besides  officers,  &c.  Manchester  is  so  deficient  in  main  streets  regularly  cross- 
ing from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  that  wre  are  induced  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  some  of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  Advancing  north-wrest 
from  the  London-road,  and  leaving  the  Chorlton  district  on  the  one  hand,  anfi 
the  Ancoats  district  on  the  other,  we  come  to  Piccadilly,  wffiere  is  situated  the 
infirmary,  and  this  leads  direct  into  Market-street,  which  terminates  at  Black- 
1'riars-bridge,  forming  a communication  across  the  Irwell  with  Salford.  To  show 
howr  the  value  of  land  in  this  part  has  increased  during  the  last  half  century,  if 
has  been  recorded  that  in  1790  a piece  of  ground  near  the  junction  of  Piccadilly 
with  Market-street,  and  covering  2,400  square  yards,  was  purchased  from  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley  for  £400.  Twenty  years  afterwards  it  was  sold  for  £5,000;  a 
few  years  after  this  it  was  again  sold  for  £11,000.  The  ground  becoming  very 
valuable  as  a site  for  warehouses,  the  last  purchaser  divided  it  into  tw'o  portions, 
of  which  he  sold  one  for  £8.000,  and  the  other  soon  afterwards  for  £17,500, 
making  a total  of  £25,500,  above  sixty-fold  the  original  price.  Mosley-street  is 
the  centre  of  the  cotton  warehouses.  Deansgate  leads  westward  from  the  colle- 
giate church  towards  the  Chester-road.  The  Oldham-road  shoots  out  towards 
the  north-east;  the  Oxford-road  leads  from  Moslev-street  through  the  heart  of 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock  towards  Didsbury  ; and  if  w'e  proceed  further  round  the 
environs,  w'e  shall  find  a complete  belt  of  villas,  belonging  to  the  principal 
merchants  and  wealthier  inhabitants,  that  completely  changes  the  aspect  of  the 
suburbs.  Before  the  stranger  has  spent  his  first  half  hour  in  Manchester  he; 
will  find  that  the  prominent  feature  of  the  place  is  business.  Nearly  everyone 
that  passes  him  has  the  look  of  thought  and  the  step  of  haste.  We  here  see 
trade  typified;  the  indications  of  a busy  commerce  are  visible  in  every  direction, 
and  from  the  errand  boy,  bustling  on  his  way  with  a stupendous  consciousness 
of  his  mercantile  importance,  to  the  eager,  restless-eyed  merchant,  who  is 
encountered  at  every  dozen  yards,  the  signs  of  industry,  pursued  with  unflagging 
perseverance,  become  everywhere  conspicuous.  Those  mammoth  repositories 
that  line  the  narrow  streets  diverging  from  the  main  thoroughfare  are  not  paral- 
leled by  any  other  place  in  the  world.  They  look  like  habitations  for  a race  of 
giants,  rather  than  mere  warehouses  for  the  storing  up  of  cotton  goods;  and 
the  illusion  is  sustained  by  the  enormous  iron-hooped  bales  that  are  being  con- 
stantly lifted  in  and  out  of  the  wide-spreading  windows,  and  which  one  might 
fancy  formed  the  daily  provender  of  the  leviathan  lodgers  within.  A passing 
glance  at  the  inscriptions  on  the  door-posts  will  further  mystify  a passenger; 
who  is  apt  to  take  words  in  their  literal  signification.  Thus  on  one  board  you 
will  see  Somebody  and  Co.,  “Manufacturers  of  domestics  in  every  variety,”  as 
though  one  had  only  to  walk  in  and  order  a,  footman  to  be  made  to  measure,  or 
to  choose  a butler  after  the  last  pattern.  Before  the  eye  has  thoroughly  exhausted 
the  variety  of  signboards,  the  pedestrian  begins  to  feel  as  if  he  were  getting  into 
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hopeless  entanglement  with  awful  accumulations  of  apparel.  He  finds  himself 
at  every  turning  beset  with  beaverteens,  bombazines,  and  buttons ; he  is  con- 
tinually crowding  in  among  cords,  canvas,  checks,  crapes,  cambrics,  and  calicoes, 
or  diving  amongst  diaper,  damask,  drills,  drugget,  and  dimity.  One  moment  he 
faces  fancy  stripes,  flushings,  flannels,  and  fustian ; the  next  he  goes  galloping 
in  among  gambroons  and  ginghams.  Here  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and  hosiery  start 
up  in  alarming  alliterative  association;  there  moleskins,  muslins,  and  merinoes 
present  a similar  appalling  aggregate ; and  as  during  the  progress  of  his  travels 
through  the  town  he  will  encounter  a manufactured  representative  of  the  entire 
remainder  of  the  alphabet,  he  will  find  himself  now  entangled  in  a maze  of  stuffs, 
shirts,  and  sheetings,  and  ultimately  carried  away  by  the  vortex  of  warps,  weft, 
and  waterproof,  worsted,  whips,  and  woollen.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
immense  space  devoted  to  warehouse  room,  increasing  business  is  still  necessi- 
tating greater  accommodation.  In  Peter-street  a colossal  range  of  buildings  has 
just  been  erected,  which,  though  destined  for  the  reception  of  cotton  goods,  one 
might  suppose  the  ambitious  structure  raised  for  the  habitation  of  a monarch. 
The  mills  themselves,  the  feeders,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  these  vast  ware- 
houses, are  still  more  astounding  in  their  magnitude.  Raised  to  the  height  of 
seven,  eight,  and  even  ten  stories,  erected  at  an  expenditure  of  many  thousands 
of  pounds,  and  fitted  w ith  machinery  involving  an  outlay  of  even  as  much  more, 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  beneath  the  shadow  of  their  massive  walls  w ithout  being 
struck  with  the  extent  to  which  the  enterprise  of  the  last  half  century  has 
expanded  the  germ  of  the  cotton  manufacture  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  "Ark- 
wrright.  To  showr  the  number  of  the  various  establishments  that  at  present  con- 
stitute the  productive  power  of  Manchester,  we  may  mention  that  of  cotton- 
mills  there  are  102,  silk  10,  w orsted  3,  and  small  wrare  18.  The  printing  of  calico 
requiring  a much  greater  supply  of  wrater  than  can  be  conveniently  procured  in 
Manchester,  there  are  of  print-works  only  7.  There  are  35  dye-w^orks,  15  hat- 
manufactories,  49  establishments  for  the  construction  of  machinery,  38  foundries, 
4 lead,  and  4 paper-works,  52  saw  and  12  corn-mills,  and  1,214  miscellaneous 
workshops  in  various  trades  and  manufactures.  The  greater  part  of  these 
employ  steam-power,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  total  powder  exerted 
every  day  by  the  steam-driven  machinery  of  Manchester  is  more  than  equal  to 
12,000  horses.  The  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  goods  of  Manchester 
are  stored  in  1,743  warehouses.  Those  who  w'ish  to  see  these  gigantic  esta- 
blishments must  either  accompany  a purchaser  or  be  furnished  with  a letter  of 
introduction  to  the  principals  of  the  firm ; but  a clear  idea  of  their  commercial 
character  can  be  gained  from  a notice  of  their  exterior  as  w'e  traverse  the 
streets  in  which  the  majority  of  them  are  situated.  Commencing  with  Cannon- 
street,  and  looking  through  the  openings  right  and  left,  till  High-street  is 
reached,  the  visitor  may  then  pass  on  to  Church-street,  Bread-street,  Bridge- 
water-buildings,  New  High-street,  Spring-gardens,  Fountain-street,  York-street, 
Mosley-street,  George-street,  and  other  thoroughfares,  where  the  bustle  and 
activity  that  prevail  with  the  loading  and  unloading  wraggons,  the  carriers’  carts 
waiting  to  receive  packages,  and  the  dyers  and  bleachers’  carts  ready  to  deliver 
them,  will  show  the  immense  amount  of  business  daily  transacted.  The  ware- 
houses of  Messrs.  J.  and  N.  Phillips,  in  Church-street,  and  those  of  J.  and 
S.  Watts,  in  Fountain-street,  may  be  cited  as  fair  specimens  of  the  wray  in  which 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  great  Cottonopolis.  The  art  of  compressing  the  finished 
goods  into  the  smallest  possible  compass  is  one  of  great  importance,  for  not  only 
is  much  space  thereby  saved  on  shipboard,  but  the  goods  are  much  less  liable  to 
injury  from  salt  water.  To  give  them  the  necessary  compact  form  the  hydraulic 
press,  worked  by  a steam-engine,  is  used,  and  this  doubly  efficient  exercise  of 
power  is  brought  into  action  with  all  those  goods  shipped  for  foreign  markets. 

A wrell-known  German  traveller,  Mr.  Kohl,  who  had  some  unusual  facilities 
afforded  him  for  observing  these  arrangements,  says  truly  enough  that  every 
country  has  its  own  particular  partiality  in  the  goods  it  purchases,  or,  as  the 
Belfast  merchants  say,  “ Every  market  has  its  whim.”  The  speculating  mer- 
chant must  always  be  wrell  acquainted  with  these  no  less  than  with  the  real 
wants  and  customs  of  each  nation.  From  the  Manchester  w arehouses  great 
quantities  of  black  cloth  are  annually  sent  to  Italy,  in  order  to  clothe  the  innu- 
merable priests  of  that  country,  but  this  black  cloth  must  always  be  of  a parti- 
cular coal-black,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  brown  or  blue.  Goods  must  also 
be  packed  differently  for  different  nations^  bales  of  cotton  intended  for  China 
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are  packed,  for  instance,  in  the  Chinese  manner,  and  decorated  with  bright,  taste- 
ful little  pictures,  representing  Chinese  ceremonies,  customs,  costumes,  &c.  Nor 
must  the  manner  of  transport  used  in  the  interior  of  the  countries  for  which 
they  are  intended  be  forgotten  in  the  packing  of  the  goods.  Wares  to  be  carried  on 
the  backs  of  elephants,  camels,  or  llamas,  must  be  differently  packed  from  those 
to  be  conveyed  by  waggons,  canals,  or  railways.  For  the  home  market  the 
patterns  are  generally  indefinite,  consisting  of  curves,  stripes,  and  spots,  without 
any  reference  to  particular  objects  ; but  the  Chinese  market  requires  some  exact 
copy  of  natural  objects,  such  as  buds  or  flowers,  without  any  perspective.  The 
South  American  market  requires  the  most  gorgeous  assemblage  of  colours  that 
the  printer  and  dyer  can  supply;  whilst  for  the  German  market  subjects  more 
pictorial  are  found  most  suitable.  Of  the  mode  of  marking  and  guaranteeing 
these  masses  of  manufactured  goods,  Mr.  Kohl  gives  us  some  interesting  exam- 
ples : — As  the  wares  contained  in  the  great  bales,  some  of  which  weigh  more 
than  15  cwt.,  are  often  of  a very  miscellaneous  kind,  little  pattern-books  are  sent 
off  with  each  bale,  containing  not  only  the  quantity,  quality,  price,  &c.,  of  the 
various  goods,  but  a neat  little  specimen  of  each.  Thus  the  foreign  merchant, 
on  receiving  his  bale  of  goods,  need  not  take  the  trouble  of  unpacking  it,  but 
need  only  turn  over  the  instructive  and  entertaining  pages  of  the  elegant  little 
pattern-book  to  settle  and  direct  the  further  destination  of  what  it  contains. 
Duplicate  copies  of  all  these  little  pattern-books  are  kept  at  the  warehouse, 
with  names  and  dates  in  full,  and  these  are,  after  a time,  bound  up  in  great  folio 
volumes,  with  all  their  specimens  complete.  These  volumes,  all  ranged  in  order 
on  their  shelves,  form  a considerable  library  in  many  warehouses.  To  show  the 
utility  of  these,  an  anecdote  is  told  of  a South  American  merchant  who  had 
ordered  a quantity  of  cotton  goods  of  a particular  pattern  from  a house  in  Man- 
chester, and  which  were  sent  to  him  as  directed.  After  some  years  this  merchant' 
wrote  back  that  the  wares  he  had  received  were  of  a bad  quality.  All  his  cus 
tomers  had  complained  of  the  cotton,  for  after  a short  time  innumerable  little 
holes  had  appeared  all  over  it,  and  it  had  thus  become  useless.  'This  was  attri 
buted  by  the  merchant  to  some  fault  in  the  preparation,  and  he  now  demanded 
recompense  from  his  Manchester  correspondent  for  the  great  damage  he  had 
sustained  in  his  business.  The  Manchester  merchant  turned  back  to  his  pattern- 
book  for  that  date,  and  found  the  patterns  therein  quite  whole  and  uninjured. 
From  a number  of  experiments  that  were  made,  it  was  at  last  discovered  that 
the  pattern,  although  durable  enough  in  the  cold,  damp  climate  of  England, 
could  not  stand  the  intense  heat  of  Brazil,  because  a certain  little  green  blossom 
occurring  very  frequently  in  the  pattern,  had  been  dyed  with  a preparation 
capable  of  being  chemically  affected,  and  had  thus  occasioned  the  little  holes 
complained  of.  As  this  discovery,  however,  had  not  been  made  before,  and  the 
cotton  had  been  sent  as  it  was  ordered,  the  Manchester  house  was  exonerated 
from  all  blame.  In  another  case  an  Asiatic  merchant  wrote  that  the  woollen 
cloth  he  had  received  was  covered  with  little  brown  specks,  which  materially 
injured  its  appearance  and  value.  The  patterns  were  examined,  but  no  similar 
spots  were  found.  Experiment  pro.ved  that  the  cloth  when  sent  off  must 
have  contained  a considerable  portion  of  animal  fat,  from  which  it  had  not  been 
sufficiently  purified  by  the  manufacturers.  The  tremendous  pressure  to  which 
the  cloth  had  been  subjected  in  its  bales  had  squeezed  out  this  fat  in  the  shape 
of  brown  spots  on  the  surface,  but  the  manufacturer  bore  the  blame,  and  had  to 
pay  the  loss  of  both  merchants.  These  instances  will  show  how  important  is 
the  study  of  chemistry  to  the  manufacturer.  The  Manchester  warehouseman, 
from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  goods  which  he  has  constantly  on  hand — from 
the  closeness  of  the  connection  between  all  the  manufacturers  whose  services  he 
has  to  call  in  ; as  of  the  spinner  with  the  weaver,  of  the  weaver  with  the  dyer — 
from  the  facility  of  procuring  any  quantity  of  raw  cotton  from  Liverpool  at  a 
moment’s  warning ; the  virtual  proximity  of  Manchester  to  all  the  other  prin- 
cipal seats  of  manufacturing  industry  by  means  of  the  railroads ; as  to  Leeds 
with  its  woollens,  Macclesfield  with  its  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  Coventry  with 
its  ribands,  Bradford  with  its  merinoes  and  alpacas,  Preston  with  its  light  cotton 
articles,  Wigan  with  its  peculiar  and  superior  twist,  Halifax  with  its  lastings  or 
heavy  cotton  goods,  stuffs  for  women’s  shoes,  &c. — from  the  energetic  activity 
which  animates  all  around  him,  as  though  they  were  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
the  steam-engine,  and  which  he  can  in  a minute  call  into  operation — from  these, 
with  all  the  other  resources  at  his  command,  he  has  it  in  his  power  beyond  any 
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other  merchant  in  the  world  to  execute  on  the  instant  any  order,  however  great 
or  various,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  hours  do  the  work  for  which,  with  a less  perfect 
industrial  organization,  days,  or  even  weeks,  would  be  required.  This  supe- 
riority in  the  mechanism  of  commerce  would  alone  suffice  to  retain  for  Man- 
chester and  its  district  their  position  as  the  manufacturing  capital  of  the  world. 
To  see  howr  these  warehouses  are  filled,  we  should  have  to  extend  our  enquiries 
into  the  surrounding  districts,  where  the  bleaching,  dyeing,  &c.,  are  carried  on ; 
but  we  must  glance  at  the  earlier  stages  of  those  articles,  and  the  places  whence 
they  emanate,  being  easily  directed  to  them  on  our  w ay  by  the  tall  chimneys  and 
columns  of  smoke  that  rise  prominently  above  the  surrounding  buildings/  One 
of  the  largest  cotton-mills  is  that  of  Messrs.  Birley  and  Co.,  situated  in  the  adja- 
cent suburb  of  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  and  from  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
the  buildings,  forming  a densely  populated  district  of  itself.  To  say  that  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  capital  have  been  sunk  in  their  erection,  is  to  give 
but  a faint  notion  of  the  immense  cluster  of  factories  belonging  to  the  firm,  and 
to  add  that  nearly  2,000  hands  are  employed  by  them  in  the  various  departments, 
scarcely  suffices  to  give  a clear  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  their  operations. 
Some  notion,  however,  may  be  gathered  of  the  scene  daily  presented  to  the  eve 
within  these  wralls,  if  we  state  that  the  steam-power  employed  is  equal  to  400 
horses;  that  one  room  alone  contains  more  than  600  power-looms;  that  the 
number  of  spindles  in  the  mills  is  about  90,000,  and  that  the  annual  consumption 
of  raw  cotton  averages  4,560,000  lbs.  weight.  The  utmost  order  and  regularity 
prevail  throughout  the  various  rooms,  and  the  subdivision  of  labour  is  carried 
out  to  the  utmost  minute  extent.  A very  important  branch  of  Messrs.  Birley’s 
establishment  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  India-rubber  webbing.  For  this 
purpose  vast  quantities  of  caoutchouc  are  imported  from  Africa,  South  America, 
and  the  East  Indies,  the  latter  being  considered  the  best.  Of  this  inspissated 
juice  the  Messrs.  Birley  consume  no  less  than  300,000  lbs.  weight  annually,  for 
the  solution  of  which  more  than  100,000  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine  are  required. 
Vulcanised  caoutchouc,  which  is  made  by  subjecting  the  India-rubber  to  various 
processes,  in  which  sulphur  is  largely  employed,  has  been  called  into  requisition 
for  various  purposes,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  articles  are  here  manufactured, 
for  purposes  which  its  strength,  flexibility,  and  pow  er  of  resisting  heat,  render 
it  particularly  suitable.  We  have  already  given  some  idea  by  statistical  figures 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  establishment,  but  perhaps  it  wull  strike  the  reader  still 
more  forcibly  if  we  add  that  for  greasing  the  steam-engines  alone  upwards  of 
5,000  gallons  of  oil,  and  50  cw't.  of  tallow  are  annually  consumed.  The  other 
mills,  in  which  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture  are  carried  on, 
after  a scarcely  less  extensive  system,  are  so  numerous  that  their  very  names 
would  alone  occupy  considerable  space.  Houldsworth’s,  the  “Oxford-road 
Twrist  company’s  ” mill  in  that  street,  and  the  cluster  of  factories  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ancoats,  w ould  each  astound  a visitor  from  their  stupendous  mag- 
nitude. We  must  not,  however,  disguise  from  the  reader  that  unless  the  appli- 
cant has  a letter  of  introduction  from  some  person  known  to  the  proprietors, 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  admission.  As  it  has 
been  justly  observed  by  a local  authority,  “the  objection  generally  entertained 
is  not  founded  so  much  upon  a fear  of  admitting  persons  who  might  take  away 
information  that  the  owners  wish  to  monopolise,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  fact 
that  visitors  occupy  the  time  of  an  attendant,  and  disturb  the  attention  of  the 
operatives  throughout  the  mill.  The  loss  accruing  from  this  cause  is  frequently 
more  than  can  be  readily  estimated.”  The  same  remark  applies,  of  course,  to 
all  the  other  establishments ; and  if  the  stranger  should  not  be  able  to  procure 
these  facilities  he  must  content  himself  with  viewing  the  exterior,  and  learn  from 
us  the  nature  of  the  operations  going  on  within.  In  Brow  n-street,  not  far  from 
the  Post-office,  is  the  large  printing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Bradshaw  and 
Blackloek,  forming  a branch  of  several  other  equally  extensive  establishments 
belonging  to  the  same  proprietors.  Besides  the  well-known  railway-guides, 
British  and  Continental,  that  are  here  prepared  for  the  travelling  public,  maps, 
plans,  and  other  illustrative  embellishments  are  executed  by  means  of  lithogra- 
phy and  steel  engraving,  to  a considerable  extent.  One  of  the  latest  and  largest 
of  these  latter  productions  is  Adshead’s  elaborate  plan  of  Manchester,  showing 
every  building,  on  50  coloured  sheets  of  great  dimensions.  The  paging-machine 
in  operation  for  numbering  the  leaves  of  ledgei’s,  day-books,  &c.,  is  a very  inge- 
nious contrivance,  the  revolutions  of  four  wheels,  each  divided  by  10  notches,  j 
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bringing  regularly  down  the  numbers  1 to  0.  The  movement  is  by  a crank,  and 
when  with  one  wheel  the  figure  0 is  reached,  the  latch  of  the  second  wheel  is 
depressed,  and  the  wheel  moves  forward  one  division,  marking  the  tens.  The 
same  process  is  repeated  with  the  other  wheels,  and  thus  any  amount  can  be 
registered  by  simply  increasing  the  number  of  wheels  in  proportion.  In  another 
department  numerous  hands  are  constantly  employed  in  printing,  emblazoning, 
and  stamping  out  those  little  circular  paper  ornaments  that  are  attached  to  reels 
of  thread  and  cotton,  and  which  form  a distinguishing  mark  for  the  manufac- 
turer, and  a guarantee  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  material.  The 
umbrella  manufacture  is  another  prominent  feature  of  Manchester  industry,  and 
though  most  travellers  believe  that  at  this  place  it  is  constantly  raining,  few, 
perhaps,  are  aware  that  the  balance  of  compensation  is  tolerably  well  preserved 
by  Manchester  in  return  making  umbrellas  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  the 
factory  of  the  Messrs.  Worthington,  in  Great  Bridgewater-street,  upwards  of 
500  hands  are  constantly  employed  making  umbrellas  for  other  hands  to  hold. 
From  this  establishment  an.  umbrella  has  been  turned  out  complete  every  minute 
for  the  last  ten  years.  The  advantage  of  a division  in  labour  in  umbrella-making, 
as  well  as  in  other  manufactures,  is  strikingly  apparent.  The  rings,  runners, 
ferules,  and  handles,  are  obtained  from  Birmingham  ; but  every  other  portion  is 
manufactured  on  the  premises.  In  one  department  the  weaving  by  power-looms 
occupies  the  visitor’s  attention ; in  another  he  sees  boys  and  men  preparing  the 
sticks  by  running  them  through  a furnace  to  season  them,  and  afterwards  fixing 
on  the  springs  and  wire,  a branch  of  their  calling  executed  with  remarkable 
quickness  and  dexterity  ; in  another  room  groups  of  cheerful-looking  girls  are 
seen  cutting  out  the  gores  and  clothing  the  whalebone  skeleton  with  its  garb  of 
silk  or  gingham.  Those  destined  for  the  colonies  are  generally  of  a gayer  colour 
than  the  plain  dark  coverings  chiefly  in  vogue  for  our  own  climate.  Among 
other  small  scraps  of  intelligence  that  may  be  gained  from  a progress  through 
the  works,  a visitor  will  find  that  very  few  expensive  umbrellas  are  now  made, 
and  that,  as  with  other  articles  adapted  for  general  consumption,  the  cheaper 
the  production  the  greater  the  demand.  We  believe  that  we  are  not  unwarrant- 
ably disclosing  trade  secrets  when  we  add  that  in  order  to  meet  this  necessary 
condition  of  economy  in  cost  cane  has  been  prepared  by  a new  process  to  imitate 
whalebone  so  wrell,  that  it  is  difficult,  without  close  inspection,  to  distinguish  the 
difference,  and  that  the  ordinary  oyster-shell  has  been  subjected  to  so  clever  a 
manipulation,  that  when  fixed  in  the  handle  it  has  frequently  passed  off  as  an 
elegant  and  unsuspected  substitute  for  “ mother  of  pearl.”  When  we  consider 
that  at  this  one  manufactory  alone  the  rate  of  umbrella  production  is  known  to 
be  one  a minute,  or  at  twelve  hours  a day  averaging  about  4,320  a w'eek,  and 
that  there  are  besides  several  other  factories  in  Manchester  alone  perpetually 
bringing  new  umbrellas  into  existence,  we  may  begin  to  associate  another  marvel 
with  the  celebrated  marvel  of  the  pins,  and  wonder  what  becomes  of  all  the  old 
umbrellas.  Messrs.  Houldsworth’s  silk-embroidery  establishment}  called  the 
“ Portland-street-mill,”  is  remarkable  for  the  marvels  of  machinery  there  exhi- 
bited. The  visitor  gets  absolutely  mystified  wuth  the  number  of  frames  and 
looms  that  he  sees  around  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  endless  processions  of 
those  mysterious  perforated  cards  which  govern  the  changes  of  pattern,  and 
travel  in  rapid  succession  over  hills  of  grooves  and  amidst  valleys  of  complicated 
W'heels.  The  ancient  method  of  weaving  fabrics  in  patterns  wras  both  a tedious 
and  an  expensive  process.  In  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  brocaded  silks  and 
point  lace  were  regarded  as  expensive  luxuries,  but,  thanks  to  the  Jacquard- 
machine,  the  most  gorgeous  patterns  in  silks  and  satins,  lace  of  fairy-like  texture 
and  elaborate  design,  ribands  of  rainbow  hues,  and,  in  fact,  every  description  of 
woven  fabric,  from  the  carpet  which  covers  the  floor  of  the  mansion  to  the  waist- 
coat of  its  lord  or  the  dress  of  its  lady,  have  been  produced  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  facility,  and  w ith  trifling  comparative  cost.  Great  as  was  the  revolution  in 
manufactures  produced  by  the  Jacquard- engine,  the  patented  inventions  of 
Messrs.  Houldswmrth  are  equally  calculated  to  effect  a wide  extension  of  their 
use  as  wrell  as  to  considerably  enhance  their  ornamental  character.  For  the 
information  of  the  uninitiated,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  in  a simple  style, 
divested  of  technicalities,  that  the  Jacquard-engine  is  a piece  of  machinery 
attached  to  the  loom,  and  worked  by  a lever.  An  immense  number  of  small 
pins,  rods,  or  bolts,  are  contained  in  it,  each  of  which  connects  itself  with  a 
thread.  In  the  weft  of  the  material  intended  to  be  w oven  in  pattern,  a series  of 
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large  pieces  of  card-board,  with  holes  punched  in  them  at  stated  intervals,  and 
in  a particular  manner,  are  all  that  the  spectator  beholds  in  the  shape  of  pattern 
for  the  weaver.  These  pieces  of  perforated  card  coming  in  rotation  into  contact 
with  the  points  of  the  pins  or  bolts,  produce  the  design,  as  where  the  holes  are 
punched  through,  the  pin  having  control  over  a particular  thread,  falls  through, 
and  where  the  surface  of  the  card  is  unperforated  the  pins  remain  stationary,  so 
that  by  a regular  process  the  entire  design  is  transferred  to  the  material  in  the 
loom.  Here  may  be  seen  those  exquisite  and  elaborate  damask  tapestries  that 
have,  perhaps,  elsewhere  riveted  the  visitor’s  gaze,  growing  up  before  his  eye 
with  that  regular  development  of  form  that  is  so  astounding  to  the  uninitiated; 
and  here  he  may  be  surprised  at  learning  that  the  bright  sheeny  gloss  that  had 
so  won  his  admiration  was  the  effect  of  the  old  broken  panes  of  the  windows  in 
the  work-rooms  fused  back  into  their  primitive  condition  and  re-spun  as  glass 
threads  among  the  silken  fabric.  Here  he  may  notice  the  rich,  soft  velvet,  the 
lustrous  satin,  the  glistening  brocade,  and  the  embroidered  scarf,  hereafter  to 
figure  in  the  gorgeous  saloons  of  nobility,  wrought  by  the  humble  weaver  at  his 
side,  and  then  calling  to  mind  the  poor,  plain-looking  worm  that  originated  that 
network  of  shining  filaments,  he  may  think  that  after  all  machinery  has  its 
poetry,  and  that  the  romance  of  reality  is  fraught  with  more  marvellous  transi- 
tions than  the  romance  of  fiction.  The  tape  manufacture  is  also  extensively 
carried  on  at  Manchester.  At  the  works  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Westhead 
upwards  of  1,240,000  yards  of  goods  not  exceeding  three  inches  in  width  are 
woven  in  one  week,  being  35,227  miles  in  the  year,  and  there  are  other  firms 
beside  producing  amazing  quantities.  Tracing  the  various  processes  a piece  of 
tape  passes  through,  and  the  different  employments  it  affords,  before  it  comes 
into  the  market,  is  a very  curious  and  interesting  occupation.  Beginning  with 
the  first  commercial  operations: — The  cotton  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tapes 
having  been  warehoused,  we  will  say,  for  instance,  in  Liverpool,  is  sold  on 
account  of  the  importer,  and  bought  to  the  order  of  the  manufacturer  by  cotton 
brokers.  It  is  conveyed  by  canal  or  railway  to  Manchester,  and  when  delivered 
at  the  works  of  the  purchaser,  is  weighed,  assorted,  mixed,  and  spread,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  equality  in  the  staple.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  willowing-macliine 
to  be  opened  and  rendered  flocculent;  thence  it  is  transferred  to  the  blowing- 
machine,  which  cleanses  it  from  dust  and  makes  it  feathery.  Attached  to  the 
blower  is  a lapping- apparatus,  by  which  the  cotton  is  taken  up  and  laid  in  a 
continuous  fleece  upon  a roller,  in  order  that  it  may  be  conveniently  carried  to 
the  carding-engine,  there  to  be  made  into  a fleece  of  the  most  equable  texture 
possible ; thence  it  is  handed  to  the  drawing-frame,  where  it  is  blended  w'ith  the 
production  of  all  the  carding-engines  connected  w ith  the  particular  set  or  system 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  next  passed  through  the  slubbing-frame,  afterwards 
through  the  jack,  or  roving-frame,  and  then  through  the  throstle,  or  spinning- 
frame,  upon  which  it  is  made  into  yarn  or  twist.  From  the  throstle,  the  yarn, 
if  intended  for  warp,  is  forw'arded  to  the  winding-frame,  but  if  intended  for  weft, 
to  the  reeler.  Afterwards  that  which  is  wound  is  delivered  to  the  warper,  that 
which  is  reeled  to  the  pin-winder.  The  weaver  next  operates  upon  it,  passes  it 
through  the  loom,  rubs  up  the  tape,  and  consigns  it  to  the  taker-in,  who  examines 
the  fabric  and  transfers  it  to  the  putter-out,  who  sends  it  to  the  bleacher.  When 
bleached,  it  is  handed  to  the  scraper,  w'hose  business  it  is  to  take  out  the  creases 
and  open  the  tape,  by  running  it  under  and  over  iron  scrapers.  This  having 
been  done,  the  piece  is  put  through  the  calender,  when  it  is  pressed  between 
bowds  and  rendered  smooth  and  glossy.  It  is  next  taken  to  the  lapping  depart- 
ment, where  it  is  neatly  folded  by  young  women ; after  which  the  maker-up 
forms  the  piece  into  parcels  containing  the  required  quantity,  and  places  them 
in  a powerful  press  to  make  them  compact.  He  next  papers  them,  and  they 
are  sent  to  the  warehouse  for  sale.  The  machine-making  and  locomotive  build- 
ing establishments  are  the  largest  and  most  important  next  to  the  cotton  facto- 
ries. At  Whitw  orth’s,  in  Portland-street,  new  inventions  of  the  most  surprising 
kind  are  being  constantly  patented  by  the  firm  and  manufactured  on  their  pre- 
mises. Among  others  of  the  greatest  value  to  manufacturers,  a newr  planing- 
machine,  a patent  duplex  lathe,  and  a singularly  ingenious  disc  steam-engine 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  recent  productions  of  their  inventive  skill.  The 
busy  manner  in  w'hicb  the  machines,  animated  by  the  all-pervading  spirit  of 
steam,  are  observed  to  be  perpetually  occupied  in  manufacturing  others  of  the 
same  kind,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  visitor’s  attention.  The  works  are  of  great 
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extent,  and  give  employment  to  a great  number  of  bands.  Another  vast  esta- 
blishment is  that  belonging  to  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Co.,  and  known,  we  may  say 
throughout  the  world,  as  the  “ Atlas-works.”  The  five  acres  of  ground  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  the  factory  are  occupied  by  above  1,000  men — stout- 
limbed,  black-visaged  fellows,  who  with  bared  muscular  arms  at  work  are 
engaged  in  every  department  of  the  steam-engine  manufacture.  Proceeding  to 
the  mule  and  loom  department,  where  the  spinning  and  weaving  machines  are 
constructed,  long  rows  of  each  of  them  may  be  seen,  with  all  their  several  pieces 
in  a more  or  less  imperfect  state,  glittering  with  bright  wheels  and  polished 
rollers.  From  fifty  to  sixty  power-looms  could  be  constructed  here  in  one  week, 
if  it  was  necessary  such  a feat  to  accomplish.  Of  course  the  individual  pieces  are 
fabricated  in  one  department,  whilst  they  are  put  together  as  machines  in  another. 
To  see  the  different  wheels,  rollers,  cranks,  springs,  posts,  and  beams,  being^ 
successively  cut,  forged,  filed,  cast,  and  polished,  is  a very  interesting  sight, | 
especially  to  those  who  now  see  before  them  for  the  first  time,  in  full  operation, 
such  gigantic  and  powerful  implements  for  sawing,  planing,  grinding,  boring, 
filing,  and  twisting,  as  it  had  never  before  entered  into  their  imagination  to  con- 
ceive. These  tools  are  endowed  with  such  manifold  and  composite  movements, 
that  under  their  action  the  hard,  stern  metal  takes  with  the  utmost  facility  every 
imaginable  form ; and  yet  with  all  this  irresistible  power  is  combined  a delicacy 
of  touch  such  as  no  watch-maker  could  excel.  Here  will  be  noticed  bar-cutting 
machines,  that  from  morning  till  night  are  constantly  employed  in  cutting  out 
great  beams  of  iron,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  as  though  they  were 
as  impressively  susceptible  as  wax.  And  then  there  are  enormous  planing- 
machiues,  which  pass  their  blades  over  the  surface  submitted  to  them  with 
extraordinary  ease  and  precision,  although  they  have  with  every  movement  to 
overcome  a resistance  of  about  ten  tons,  and  this  will  continue  all  through  the 
livelong  day  without  the  edge  becoming  blunted,  whilst  the  boring  machines 
execute  their  functions  with  the  same  exactness  and  elegance.  If  we  descend  to 
the  ground-floor  we  shall  see  such  enormous  furnaces  blazing  away  at  a per- 
petual red-heat,  and  making  the  metal  run  like  water;  such  swarthy,  demon- 
like personages  gathered  round  them,  and  with  a defiance  of  the  intense  tem- 
perature casting  the  fluid  ore  into  the  required  mould;  such  detachments  of 
busy  workmen  knocking  huge  nails,  like  wedges,  into  nascent  boilers,  and 
clenching  them  with  a deafening  roar  of  hammers,  till  the  listener’s  ear  is  dull  to 
gentler  sounds;  and  such  a chaos  of  steam-turned  belts  moving  machinery  in 
every  direction,  slicing  up  thick  iron  plates  with  as  much  ease  as  a girl  would 
snip  off  her  thread  w ith  a pair  of  scissors,  and  drilling,  punching,  bending,  turn- 
ing, and  driving  the  solid  metallic  masses  into  the  wished-for  form,  and  accom- 
plishing all  this  with  the  unfaltering  precision  of  automatons  and  the  resistless 
power  of  giants,  that  the  scene  might  surely  supply  even  the  most  blasi  of  mor- 
tals with  a new  source  of  excitement.  Long  before  this  the  visitor  to  any  of 
these  large  establishments  wrill  have  doubtless  received  personal  proof  of  the 
advantages  derived  from  that  ingenious  apparatus  technically  termed  “the  lift,” 
by  which  any  floor  can  be  reached  without  the  least  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
person  ascending.  It  is  a kind  of  square  well  open  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  factory,  and  measuring  about  three  feet  square.  Placing  ourselves  on  a 
platform  within  this  space,  wre  raise  the  platform  by  pulling  a rope  in  connec- 
tion wdth  certain  moving  machinery,  and  by  which  it  is  gently  carried  up,  sup- 
porting its  load  in  safety,  whether  animate  or  inanimate : when  we  reach  the 
level  of  any  desired  floor,  we  have  only  to  let  go  the  rope  and  the  platform  wrill 
stop.  For  descent  another  rope  may  be  pulled,  wrhich  enables  the  machinery 
to  give  a reverse  movement  to  the  platform.  This  is  but  one  instance  among 
many  of  the  expedients  resorted  to  for  saving  useless  labour  and  economising 
time.  At  Hoyle’s  print-w'orks  there  is  an  inclined  plane  from  the  upper  stories 
to  the  ground-floor,  by  which  the  little  urchins  of  boys  come  rattling  down  at 
dinner-time  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  A kindred  palac'e  of  wonders  is  the 
establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  at  Ancoats,  where  the  hardest  metal  is 
with  supple  pliancy  wrought  into  a thousand  different  forms  at  pleasure,  and 
vast  iron  girders,  railway-bridges,  and  leviathan  tubes  for  subaqueous  tunnels, 
are  fashioned  on  a stupendous  scale  to  be  transported  to  their  destination  with 
a facility  and  dexterity  equally  astounding.  The  fittings  for  the  great  tubular- 
bridge  were  here  constructed.  At  Patricroft,  about  four  miles  from  Manchester, 
is  the  “ Bridgewater-foundry,”  belonging  to  the  well-known  firm  of  Nasmyth, 
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Gaskell,  and  Co.  Here  is  fabricated  Nasmyth’s  immense  patent  steam-hammer, 
weighing  six  tons,  and  which  might  be  seen  now  gently  driving  a nail  into  a 
block  of  wood,  with  blows  such  as  might  come  from  an  implement  wielded  by 
the  human  hand,  and  then  with  a single  crashing  stroke  shattering  the  block  of 
wood  to  atoms,  and  leaving  every  fibre  pulverised  and  sapless.  A ponderous 
machine  for  cutting  scrap-iron  into  shreds,  is  also  their  invention.  Tiie  buildings 
of  the  Bridgewater-foundry  occupy  a frontage  of  about  1,060  feet  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bridgewater-canal.  The  different  workshops  are  principally  in  one  line, 
that  the  successive  processes  may  be  carried  on  in  successive  compartments 
opening  upon  each  other,  so  that  in  their  progress  tovvards  completion  the  pieces 
have  never  to  travel  backwards  and  forwards.  By  a tramway  that  runs  round 
the  building  the  heaviest  masses  are  moved  with  speed  and  safety.  Ladles  full 
of  molten  metal,  sometimes  having  nearly  six  or  seven  tons  of  iron  in  fusion, 
are  thus  distributed  at  each  point  as  wanted.  As  wood  is  easy  to  work,  and 
admits  of  errors  being  rectified,  the  patterns  are  usually  first  cut  out  in  that 
material,  the  hardest  being  employed  for  the  purpose.  A visitor  would  be  much 
interested  by  a machine  used  in  boiler-making  for  bending  plates  of  iron,  and 
the  method  by  which  the  radius  of  the  metal  to  be  bent  can  be  changed  at  plea- 
sure. The  riveting  is  also  a remarkable  process.  The  rivets  are  short,  thick 
pieces  of  rod-iron,  with  clumsy  heads,  and  before  being  used  they  are  heated  to 
a red  or  almost  white  heat.  The  tw  o edges  which  are  to  be  riveted  being  lapped 
one  over  another,  and  holes  penetrating  both  of  them,  a red-hot  rivet  is  put  into 
each  hole  and  beaten  with  a powerful  hammer  until  quite  hard,  by  which  time 
the  head  has  been  beaten  down  to  a conical  form.  A resistance  is  afforded  to 
the  blows  by  a man  who  holds  a hammer  against  the  other  side  or  end  of  the 
rivet,  and  who  in  his  turn  hammers  down  the  inner  end.  The  overlapping  edges 
are  thus  pressed  together  not  only  by  the  beating  which  the  rivet  has  received, 
but  also  by  the  contraction  which  it  undergoes  in  cooling.  The  noise  is  abso- 
lutely deafening  to  a bystander,  but  such  is  the  effect  of  use  that  the  workmen 
suffer  by  it  less  than  might  bp  imagined.  Piercing-engines,  for  making  holes 
through  sheets  and  thin  plates;  drilling-machines,  for  similarly  piercing  thicker 
plates ; the  boring-machine,  for  giving  a perfectly  circular  form  and  smooth 
surface  to  that  cylinder  which  has  been  imperfectly  formed  by  casting;  the 
planing-machine,  for  smoothing  and  levelling ; the  steam-lathes,  and  the  screw- 
cutting apparatus,  w ith  the  hammer,  the  file,  and  the  anvil,  form  the  chief  agen- 
cies directed  by  steam-power,  manual  dexterity,  or  both,  by  which  the  steam- 
engine  is  at  last  completed,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  locomotive  brought  into 
compact  and  efficient  combination.  Some  very  great  improvements  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  construction  of  locomotive-engines,  and 
these  have  effected  a vast  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  obtained  from  them 
compared  w ith  the  smaller  consumption  of  fuel.  Where  50  lbs.  of  coke  per  mile 
were  formerly  required,  25  lbs.  will  now  suffice,  w ith  a greatly  increased  weight 
in  the  engines  and  carriages.  The  consumption  on  goods-trains  is  about  one- 
third  more.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  considered  absurd  to  talk  of  locomotives 
travelling  ten  miles  an  hour,  but  now  on  many  lines  the  average  speed  is  thirty- 
six  miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages,  and  very  frequently  trains  have  gone  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  During  the  time  these  engines  are  at  work  the 
consumption  of  w'ater  is  immense,  being  something  like  1,000  gallons  for  about 
forty  miles.  The  prodigious  rate  of  evaporation  thus  implied  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  engine.  As  originally  constructed,  the  boilers  allowed  very  little 
evaporation  in  consequence  of  the  comparatively  small  surface  they  presented. 
A valuable  discovery  connected  with  this  part  of  the  operation  wras  accidentally 
made  by  Mr.  George  Stephenson.  Having  turned  his  waste  steam  into  the 
chimney,  simply  with  the  viewr  of  getting  rid  of  it,  he  found  to  his  surprise  that 
the  speed  of  the  engine  was  increased  from  three  to  six  miles  an  hour.  The  jet 
of  steam,  by  creating  an  increased  draft  in  the  flue,  answ  ered,  in  fact,  the  pur- 
pose of  a pair  of  bellows.  The  discovery  w as  turned  to  account,  and  by  employ- 
ing a number  of  tubes  in  the  construction  of  the  boiler,  the  amount  of  steam  was 
increased,  and  this  became  one  of  the  great  features  in  the  improvement  of  loco- 
motives and  the  acceleration  of  their  speed.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  at  Patri- 
jeroft  every  exertion  is  made  by  the  proprietors  to  procure  the  best  models  and 
[the  latest  improvements,  w hilst  regularity  of  employment  and  liberality  of  pay- 
ment secure  to  them  the  advantages  of  excellent  workmen.  The  immense  cluster 
|of  buildings  seen  from  the  line  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  will  at 
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once  convince  the  traveller  of  the  magnitude  of  this  establishment,  and  the 
extent  of  their  manufacturing  industry,  which  has  given  to  them  a celebrity 
reaching  to  the  remotest  quarter  of  the  globe.  For  interesting  specimens  of 
complicated  machinery,  and  striking  examples  of  practical  science,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  place  like  this,  though  the  celebrity  of  Manchester  for  works  in  iron 
and  steel  is  of  no  modern  date.  When  we  call  to  mind  the  numerous  factories 
around,  filled  with  thousands  of  looms  and  spinning-machines,  that  the  numerous 
railways  spreading  forth  from  the  town  are  each  of  them  as  busily  traversed  by 
the  locomotive  as  the  warp  by  the  shuttle,  and  that  there  are  numberless 
machines  in  which  the  wear  and  tear  of  iron  upon  iron  never  ceases,  we  may 
naturally  conceive  the  demand  for  machinery  must  be  enormous.  The  whole  of 
this  branch  of  industry,  including  the  fabrication  of  machinery  and  tools,  is 
comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  engine-making.  Sometimes  the  same 
establishment  undertakes  to  furnish  every  kind  and  variety  of  machinery,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  steam-engines  and  locomotives  are  made  at  some  par- 
ticular “ engine-works,”  whilst  the  general  machine-makers  occupy  themselves 
more  with  the  fabrication  of  spinning  and  weaving  machines,  &c.  An  excellent 
arrangement,  by  which  the  visitor  is  protected  from  all  chances  of  extortion, 
should  not  escape  mention.  On  entering  most  of  the  establishments  a notice 
will  be  seen  prohibiting  workmen  from  receiving  any  gratuity  for  showing  stran- 
gers over  the  w orks,  but  a box  is  provided,  which  receives  any  donation  the 
visitor  may  like  to  bestow,  and  this  constitutes  a fund  for  the  relief  and  assist- 
ance of  the  sick  or  disabled  artisans.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  sedu- 
lous attention  paid  to  business  in  Manchester,  both  by  the  employers  and  the 
employed,  would,  however  beneficial  to  the  pocket,  soon  prove  injurious  to  the 
health.  With  many  the  atmosphere  they  are  compelled  to  breathe,  or  the  nature 
of  the  duties  their  vocation  obliges  them  to  perform,  will  soon  produce  a visible 
effect  on  the  system,  and  even  those  who  suffer  from  no  influences  of  this  kind, 
are  not  long  before  they  discover  that  too  protracted  a devotion  to  the  desk  or 
the  loom  will  gradually  enervate  the  body  and  dim  the  brilliancy  of  the  mind. 

To  counteract  this  a very  wise  regulation  has  been  recently  introduced,  and  is 
now  very  generally  adopted.  The  payments  to  the  operatives  are  made  at  noon 
on  Saturday,  and  after  that  all  business  is  suspended  for  the  remainder  of  the  . 
day.  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  speak  of  Manchester  and  omit  mention  of  10  1 ay* 
the  grand  experiment  that  is  being  made  at  the  Swinton  schools  to  make  the  The 
outcast  juvenile  pauper  population  of  a large  town  become  a blessing  instead  of®^^11 
a curse  to  society.  Half  an  hour’s  walk  across  the  fields  from  Eccles,  brings 
you  in  front  of  a fine  range  of  buildings  assuming  the  Elizabethan  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  occupying  a space  of  about  four  acres.  The  boys’  school  is  a Ion 
buff-coloured  room,  capable  of  being  divided  when  needed  into  curtained  com- 
partments, and  replete  with  everything  wanted  to  carry  out  the  educational  pur 
poses  for  which  it  was  designed.  Over  this  is  the  dormitory,  with  166  double 
beds ; and  beneath  is  the  lavatory  and  bath-room,  where  a tepid  bath  is  taken 
by  each  boy  twice  a wreek.  Fifty  boys  can  bathe  here  at  one  time,  so  that  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  space  thus  occupied.  Spacious,  well-appointed,  and 
admirably  ventilated  work-rooms  are  attached,  where  the  boys  are  taught  the 
crafts  of  tailoring  and  shoe-making  every  alternate  day,  and,  by  making  the 
clothes  and  shoes  wrorn  in  the  school,  materially  diminish  the  expenditure,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  exhibit  their  own  proficiency.  Chapels  for  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  worship — here  no  distinction  is  made  on  account  of  creed — 
enormous  dining-halls,  pantries,  dairies,  and  kitchens,  occupy  the  rear  of  the 
building,  and  are  on  a proportionate  scale  of  magnitude,  whilst  the  girls’  depart- 
ment, similarly  arranged  to  the  boys',  is  a perfect  model  establishment  of  clean- 
liness and  order.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  850  boys  and  girls  receiving 
the  benefits  of  this  noble  institution,  and  gradually  becoming  qualified,  by  the 
best  moral  and  physical  training,  to  make  creditable  members  of  society.  This 
grand  effort  to  lift  up  a generation  of  paupers  back  into  the  sphere  from  which 
their  fathers  have  fallen,  is  the  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  great  pro- 
blem that  has  so  long  engaged  the  attention  of  philanthropists.  By  this  time 
the  mind  of  the  reader  w'ill  have  received  a very  powerful  impression  of  the 
magnitude  of  Manchester  commerce,  not  only  from  what  we  have  said  of  the 
more  ponderous  articles  produced,  but  from  the  striking  evidence  that  is  every- 
where manifest  of  the  vast  concentration  of  mechanical  power  to  effect  the  cheap 
production  of  the  most  trifling  articles.  We  could  tell  him  of  extensive  premises 
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Mancott  ....... 

Flint  

Hawarden  .. 

a 

Queen’s  Ferry  1 
Manca 1 

Chester  & Holyhead 
E.  Counties 

Ma.nea  

chap 

Cambridge  ... 
Pembroke 

March  

..6* 

Manerdivy 

pa 

Cardigan  .... 

..3$ 

Carmarthen  21$ 
Darlington 4 

S.  Wales  

Manfield  

pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Darlington.. 

....4 

N.  Eastern  

Mangotsfield 

Gloucester  ... 

Bristol  

..5J 

Mangotsfield...^ 
Dunham 2 

Midland  

Manley 

to 

Chester 

Chester  

....8 

B irk., Lane., & Chest. 
Monmouthshire 

Manm'oel , 

Monmouth  ... 

Bedwelty  .... 

..2$ 

Llanhilleth  ...3$ 

Manningford 
A hbots  . . . 

pa 

Wilts 

Pewsey  

....2 

Hungerford  16 

Hungerford  16? 

Hungerford  16 
Bradford 2 

Gt.  Western  

Manningford- 
Rnhun  

ti 

Wilts 

Pewsey 

..2$ 

Gt.  Western  

Manningford 
Bruce  

pa 

Wilts  

Pewsey  

....2 

Gt.  Western  

Manningham  ... 

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Bradford  ..... 

2 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
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282 

260 

83$ 

4768 

1253 

266$ 

3506 

956 

239$ 

3455 

435 

124$ 

2591 

3967 

185$ 

1326 

395 

175| 

9120 

77$ 

919 
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771 

1305 

269 

77$ 

1088 

275 

197$ 

1295 
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devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  tape,  long  rooms  in  warehouses  solely  appro- 
priated to  threads  and  cottons,  that  in  one  place  steam-engines  were  at  work 
for  the  supply  of  those  small  reels  that  arrive  at  their  ultimate  destination  in  the 
compartments  of  a lady’s  work-box ; and  that  in  another  he  might  observe  hun- 
dreds of  hands  busily  occupied  in  merely  printing  the  labels.  Those  who  have 
ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  the  busy  activity  prevailing  in  these  regions 
can  scarcely  meet  with  the  articles  again  under  other  circumstances  without 
involuntarily  recalling  the  associations  connected  with  the  place  of  their  birth. 
On  this  principle,  directly  a lady  opened  the  lid  of  her  work-box,  she  might 
behold  a little  world  within  densely  populated  by  artisans  engaged  in  the  various 
divisions  of  manual  labour  that  assisted  in  furnishing  her  cabinet.  An  iufinite 


The  result 
of  Lanca- 
shire energy 


number  of  tiny  hands  would  be  noticed  receiving  the  cotton  as  it  was  wound  off 
from  the  spindles,  and  fashioning  it  by  the  aid  of  simple  implements  into  those 
familiar  round  balls  that  figure  on  the  work-table  of  every  seamstress  ; brawny 
arms  would  be  detected  grinding  and  polishing  cutlery  ; a whole  factory  of  fingers 
urould  be  busy  about  the  skeins  of  coloured  silk ; the  steam-engine  would  be 
called  forth  to  give  a rotund  concavity  to  the  thimble,  and  the  most  insignificant 
needle  in  the  case  would  conjure  up  a busy  group  of  workpeople  to  give  even 
the  finishing  touch  that  brings  it  into  existence.  The  consumption  of  brow  n 
paper  and  string  in  the  goods  department  of  a calico  warehouse  is  estimated  at 
an  amount  that  we  dread  repeating  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  practising  on 
the  reader’s  credulity.  It  is  from  such  apparent  trifles  as  gallons  of  ink  becoming 
exhausted  through  writing  letters  and  directing  parcels,  that  we  gain  a faint 
conception  of  the  extent  of  a business  requiring  such  a constant  amount  of  cor- 
respondence, and  it  is  from  the  smaller  and  less  regarded  adjuncts  of  commerce 
that  we  obtain  some  notion  of  the  vast  production  of  a firm  that  daily  scatters 
its  manufactures  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and,  by  the  ingenious  trans- 
formation of  the  loom,  serves  to  supply  the  very  country  with  elegant  or  useful 
fabrics,  from  which  the  raw  material  was  derived.  Around  here,  indeed,  the 
soil  has  been  literally  ploughed  by  the  spindle  and  sown  by  the  shuttle  and  the 
loom,  and,  as  Mr.  Ashworth,  who  has  himself  had  no  small  share  in  effecting 
these  improvements,  once  justly  remarked,  “ In  this  otherwise  unpromising 
locality  manufactures  and  commerce  have  found  a genial  soil.  In  the  hands  of 
this  race  of  people  the  sciences  of  mechanics  and  chemistry  have  been  applied  to 
manufacturing  industry  with  a practical  intelligence  previously  unknown. 
Steam-pow  er  has  been  introduced  and  successfully  applied  to  all  the  varied  forms 
of  mechanical  invention.  Those  rivers  remembered  for  the  obstructions  they 
once  presented  to  monarchial  and  military  aggression,  are  now  directed  to  the 
propelling  of  machinery ; they  are  lending  their  aid  in  the  dyeing,  bleaching, 
and  printing  of  our  fabrics,  and  assist  in  many  other  manufacturing  and  mercan- 
tile services,  and  are  crossed  w ith  bridges  almost  out  of  number,  bearing  roads 
and  railroads.” 


Inns , Albion,  Angel,  Albert,  Black  friars,  Brunswick,  Bush,  Clarence,  Commercial,  King’s  Arms, 
London  Hotel,  Marsden’s  (Temperance),  Mosley  Arms,  Palatine,  Post  Office  Hotel,  Queen’s,  Rain- 
bow Hotel.  Royal  Hotel,  Spread  Eagle.  Star,  Talbot,  Mitre,  Waterloo,  Wheatsheaf,  White  Bear. — 
Markets , Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.— Fairs,  Knot-mill  fair,  Easter,  six  days;  Acre’s  fair,  1st  three  days  in 
Oct.;  Salford  fair,  Whitsun  week,  Nov.  17 .—Bankers,  Branch  Bank  of  England  ; draw  on  Bank  of 
England.  Loyd,  Entwisle,  Bury,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  Cunliffes,  Brooks,  and 
Co.;  draw  on  Cunliffes  and  Co.  Heywood  and  Co. ; draw  on  Masterman  and  Co.  Manchester  and 
Salford  Bank ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank ; draw 
on  Smith,  Payne, and  Smith.  Union  Bank;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Bank  of  Manchester; 
draw  on  Heywood  and  Co.  National  Provincial ; draw  on  London  and  Westminster.— Newspapers, 
Manchester  Guardian  (liberal),  daily  and  Sat.;  Examiner  and  Times  (liberal),  daily  and  Sat.; 
Courier  (conservative).  Sat.;  Advertiser  (neutral),  Sat.;  Spectator  (liberal).  Sat. 
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51 

Norwich 

16f 

E.  Union  
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548 
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Colchester  ... 
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...£ 

E.  Union  

59* 

115 
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..If 

Brouijlnou  . 

..1* 

Chester  & Holyhead 

18  if 

913 

67 

T)Q 

Pembroke 

Te  by 

.51 

Mill’d  Haven 

8i 

3.  Wales  

293* 

3 193 

698 

ri'i 

Pemhrnke 

Fishguard 

lilOlarhestu  R.  122 

4.  W ales  

273? 

1263 

189 

Manors 

sta 

Cumberland 

Newcastle  ... 

5!  Manors 

N.  Eastern  

279| 

Mansell-Garaage  .. 

.pa 

Hereford  

Weobly 

..4f 

Hereford 

...9 

Heref.,  Ross&Glos. 

1534 

1323 

113 

Mansell-Lacv 

..na 

Hereford 

Weobly 

..At 

Hereford  .... 

..6f 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

151 

1547 

305 

Mansergh  ...tJ  & chap 

Westmorelnd 

Krkby  Lnsdle  3 

Burton  

,.7f 

Lane.  Sc  Carlisle 

2484 

2568 

216 

Mansfieldt  ...pa&m.t 

Nottingham 

Nottingham  17? 

Mansfield .... 

Midland  

145f 

9070 

10627 

Mansfield-Wood- 

Yimisp. 

rja 

Nottingham 

Mansfield .... 

..n 

Mansfield .... 

..it! 

Midland  

146f 

2896 

1972 

Mansriggs 

to 

Lancaster 

Ulverstone  . 

..If  Ulverstone  . 

..if 

Furness 

254 

510 

64 

Mansion 

Dorset  ...  . 

Sturminster 

...2j  Wim borne ... 

18* 

L.  & S.  W 

132f 

1323 

134 

Manston  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Leeds  

...4  Manston  .... 

N.  Eastern  

lS5*i 

724 

* MANNINGTREE  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Stour,  which  is 
navigable.  In  conjunction  with  Mistley  an  important  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
coal,  malt,  and  iron,  and  some  extensive  malting  establishments  are  situated 
here.  The  church  was  erected  in  1616,  and  has  been  twice  enlarged,  the  latest 
addition  being  in  1839.  In  1748  a monument  was  placed  in  the  chapel  to  the  Monument 
memory  of  Thomas  Osmond,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  this  town  in  1515.  Atoamartyr* 
Literary  institute,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  was  built  in  1849.  Mistley,  formerly 
called  Mistley  Thorn,  is  a very  healthy  and  picturesque  village  about  one  mile 
distant.  The  quay  was  much  extended  in  1849,  and  the  trade  has  since  greatly 
increased.  The  Stour  is  well  supplied  with  fish.  Manningtree  was  anciently 
called  Seiddenchow,  but  whence  its  present  name  is  not  distinctly  made  known. 

Inns,  White  Hart,  Packet. — Market,  Thurs. — Fair,  1st  Tlrars.  in  Whitsun  week. — Bankers , 

Alexander  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barnett  and  Co.  Nunn  and  Co.;  draw  on  ditto. 


f MANSFIELD  is  seated  in  a valley  near  the  little  river  Mann,  from  which 
it  probably  derives  its  appellation,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  ancient  forest  of 
Sherwood,  the  scene  of  Robin  Hood's  chief  exploits.  It  w as  anciently  a British 
and  afterwards  a Roman  station,  and  flourished  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 
being  a very  favourite  occasional  residence  with  the  Mercian  kings.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  the  confessor  it  was  a royal  demesne,  and  so  continued  till 
William  Rufus  gave  it  to  St.  Mary’s  cathedral  at  Lincoln.  The  forest  of  Sher- 
wood anciently  extended  from  the  town  of  Nottingham  to  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire, 
and,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  contained  a space  equal  to 
the  present  dimensions  of  the  New  Forest.  The  marks  of  King  John  upon  the 
forest  trees  have  been  repeatedly  found  of  late  years  in  cutting  them  up  for 
timber.  The  extensive  demesnes  which  this  forest  comprised  have  all  been 
bestowed  in  grants  by  different  monarchs,  and  repeated  enclosures  have  reduced 
the  open  forest  to  that  part  which  formerly  w ent  by  the  name  of  the  Hye-forest, 
a tract  of  land  about  ten  miles  long  by  three  or  four  wide,  reaching  from  the 
Nottingham-road,  near  Mansfield,  on  the  west,  to  Clipstone-park  on  the  east. 
This  tract  is,  for  the  most  part,  bare  of  trees.  An  immense  tree,  called  the 
Shamble-oak,  is  said  to  be  the  one  in  which  Robin  Hood  hung  his  slaughtered 
deer.  Whoever  Robin  Hood  really  was,  whether  a bold  outlaw  or  a patriotic 
descendant  of  the  Saxon  earls  of  Nottingham,  his  name  and  the  legends  told  of 
him  have  invested  the  scene  of  his  exploits  with  great  interest.  Mansfield  has 
undergone  some  considerable  improvements  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
now  presents  a very  handsome  appearance.  It  consists  chiefly  of  five  principal 
streets,  branching  from  a handsome  square  market-place.  The  town-hall  was 
erected  in  1836,  when  the  old  obstructions  were  cleared  aw'ay.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  in  Church-street,  near  the  bridge,  and  is  an  old  gothic 
building  with  an  embattled  tower.  It  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  1831,  and 
contains  some  ancient  monuments.  Iu  the  centre  of  the  market-place  is  a hand- 
some monument  to  the  memory  of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  It  was  placed  here 
in  1850,  and  the  cost  of  erection  w'as  £1,000,  defrayed  by  local  subscription.  At 
the  upper  end  of  Westgate  is  the  new  church,  built  in  1857,  at  an  expenditure  of 
£7,000.  Upwards  of  800  frames  are  here  employed  in  silk  and  cotton  hosiery. 
Mansfield  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Murray  family. 


Sherwood- 

forest. 


Monument 
to  Lord 
George 
Bentinck. 


Inn,  Swan. — Market,  Thurs.  — Fairs,  2nd  Thurs.  in  April,  July  10,2nd  Thurs.  in  Oct.;  statute, 
2nd  Thurs.  in  Nov,— Bankers,  Mansfield  Bank  ; draw  on  Glyn  and  Co.  Southwell  Branch  Bank  ; 
draw  on  Lubbock  and  Co.  Nottingham  and  Nottinghamshire  Banking  Company;  draw  on  London 
and  Westminster. 
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Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
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pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
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Pop. 

.31 

Essendine 2f 

Gt.  Northern 

91* 

106 

Manthorpe-cum- 

1 

Grantham  1 

Gt.  Northern 

106* 

2344 

Glanfd.  Rriee.5* 

Kirtn  Lndsy  2? 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

160* 

4630 

198 

...a 

Man  ton  * 

Midland  

99* 

1290 

276 

Wilts 

Hungerford  11 5 

Gt.  W estern  

72| 

Rhn.  Stortfd.  Si 

Stanstead  ...2? 

E.  Counties 

37* 

2486 

752 

.3* 

Castle  Carey  ...5 

Gt.  Western  

134 

1534 

210 

Newark  7 

Gt.  Northern 

127 

1136 

162 

.3* 

Basingstoke... 3f 

L.  & S.  W 

51* 

818 

206 

.2* 

Reading  3* 

Gt.  Western  

39* 

2878 

509 

....to 

Kent 

.1* 

Dartford  7* 

N.  Kent  

24* 

...3 

Braintree 85 

E.  Counties 

53 

1929 

491 

2* 

Braintree  85 

E.  Counties 

53 

1062 

367 

8? 

Barrow-on-S.  4* 

VI  idlaud  

117* 

Mapperlev  

....to 

Derby  

Derby  

...8 

Ilkeston  2$ 

Midland  

134 

972 

359 

Mapperton 

Dorset  

Beaminster 

...2 

Maiden  Nwtn  6? 

Wilts  & Somerset  ... 

154* 

804 

85 

Mappleton  

....pa 

Derby  

Ashborne  .... 

Ashborne 1* 

NT.  Staffordshire 

349 

778 

200 

Ma.nnletnn  ...  na  & to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hornsea 

24  Reverlev  IS 

N.  Eastern  

194* 

4279 

449 

Mannowder 

m 

Dorset  

Sturminster. 

64 

Yetminster  10s 

Gt.  Western  

155* 

1887 

290 

Marazion*  m.t  & chan 

Cornwall  

Penzance 

, . 3 Plymouth  ...755 

S.  Devon  

322* 

871 

1397 

Marazion  Road... 

...sta 

Cornwall  

Truro  

25*  Plymouth  ...74 

S.  Devon  

320f 

Marhnrsr  

to 

Chester 

Northwich 

If  Hartford  3* 

\j.  & N.  W 

172* 

362 

23 

Marbury pa  & to 

Chester 

Whitchurch 

a!  Rasford  12s 

L.  & N.  W 

167 

3638 

758 

Mar^hf  r.han  m.t 

Cambridge  ... 

Wisbeach 

8 March  

E.  Counties 

87  f 

19141 

6241 

Marcham 

....pa 

Berks  

Abingdon 

„2*  Abingdon  3 

Gt.  Western  

63 

4940 

1179 

Marchamley  .... 

to 

Salop 

Hod  net  

If  Wellington  131 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

15S 

Marchinsrton  .... 

to 

Stafford 

Uttoxeter 

.8  Marchinsrton  . i 

N.  Staffordshire 

133 

480 

Marchington  Wood- 

1 

lands  

Stafford 

Uttoxeter  ... 

,...4  Marchington  2? 

N.  Staffordshire 

13lf 

311 

Marchwiel pa  & to 

Denbigh  

Wrexham  ... 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

188 

3316 

535 

March  wood 

ham 

Hants  

Smith  am  nton  Eli  n<r  Juno. 

L.  & S.  W 

80f 

Marcle,  Little  .. 

Hereford  

Ledbury 

lleref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

143* 

1218 

152 

Marde,  Much  .. 

....pa 

Hereford  

Ledbury  .... 

..51  Fawley  5* 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

141* 

6349 

1195 

Marcross 

na 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cowbridge 

7 Bridgend  ...  7 

S.  Wales  

197* 

1041 

92 

Mardale  

.chap 

Westmorelnd 

Shap 

...  GlStaveley  9* 

Kendal  & Winderm. 

266 

Marden 

Hereford  

Hereford  .... 

..5| 

'Moreton 1 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1491 

404S 

941 

Marden 

Kent  

Maidstone  . 

..7* 

1 Marden 

S.  Eastern  

51 

7607 

2296 

Marden 

....pa 

Wilts 

Devizes  

...  6 

Hungerford  ...19 

Gt.  Western  

80* 

1278 

207 

Marden,  East 

....pa 

Sussex  

Midhurst 

..  7 

Chichester  ...8* 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

87* 

968 

69 

Marden,  North  .. 

....pa 

Sussex  

Midhurst  .... 

..6* 

Chichester 9 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

88* 

682 

19 

Marden,  Upper .. 

Sussex  

Chichester  . 

..7f 

Bosham 65 

L.,  B.,  & S.C 

88* 

2928 

360 

Marden,  West .... 

ti 

Sussex  

Havant 

..6* 

Emsworth  ...55 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

91f 

Marefield 

Leicester 

Leicester 

.m 

'Oakham 7* 

Midland  

1091 

170 

”27 

St. Michael’s 
mount. 


* MARAZION,  or  Market  Jew,  is  a pleasant  town  built  on  a slope  towards 
the  sea,  opposite  to  St.  Michael’s-mount.  The  church,  situated  about  two  miles 
distant,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Hilary,  and  is  a new  stone  building  with  a small  spire. 
The  name  of  the  place  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  it  having  been  the  resort 
of  Jews,  who  many  centuries  ago  traded  here  and  held  an  annual  market.  St. 
Michael’s-mount  is  connected  with  Marazion  by  a causeway  about  forty  yards 
wide,  and  formed  of  rocks  and  pebbles.  It  is  passable  for  about  four  hours 
during  low  water.  The  mount  itself  is  a granite  rock,  in  the  form  of  a pyramid, 
being  about  one  mile  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  diminishing  gradually 
upwards  till  it  reaches  the  height  of  250  feet  above  the  sea  level.  A castle  is 
on  the  summit,  with  a beautiful  but  small  chapel  in  the  Saxon  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  said  to  have  been  built  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  was  visited  by 
her  Majesty,  Prince  Albert,  and  suite,  6th  of  September,  1846.  There  are  many 
specimens  of  antique  furniture  here  preserved,  and  a skull  of  a woman,  with  a 
long  history  about  it  engraved  on  brass,  and  reputing  it  to  be  1,000  years  old. 
The  French  burned  the  town  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  mildness  of  the 
climate  has  rendered  the  place  much  in  favour  lately  for  invalids,  as  a substitute 
for  Italy  and  Madeira. 


Inns,  St.  Aubyn’s  Arms,  King’s  Ai’ms,  Commercial.— Market,  Sat—  Fairs,  March  20,  Sep.  29. 


f MARCH,  or  Merch,  situated  nearly  midway  between  Chatteris  and  Wis- 
beach,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nene,  from  which  circumstance  it  enjoys  the 
advantages  of  a considerable  trade.  The  church  is  spacious  and  elegant.  In 
Roman  forming  the  road  between  this  town  and  Wisbeach,  in  1730,  three  urns  were  dis- 

remaius.  covered,  full  of  burnt  bones  and  ashes;  and  also  a pot,  containing  160  Roman 

denarii,  of  all  the  emperors,  from  Vespasian  to  Antoninus  Pius,  but  chiefly  of 
the  latter  emperor.  Many  other  coins  have  also  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 


Inn,  The  Griffin.— Market,  Eri  — Fairs,  Mon.  bef.  Whit.-Sun.,  horses;  Whit. -Mon.,  household 
goods;  Oct.  27,  cheese.— Bankers,  Gurney  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barclay  and  Co. 
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Mareham-le-Fen  ...pa 
Mareham-on-the- 

Hill  pa 

Mares  field  pa 

Marfleet  pa 

Marram* pa 

Margaret-at-Cliffe, 

St.  pa 

Lincoln  

Lincoln 

Sussex  

E.  R.  York  ... 
Glamorgan  ... 

Kent  

Horncastle  ...61 

Tattershall  ...9? 

Uckfield 2 

Hull  21 

Neath  9! 

Dover 31 

Tattershall  ...51 

Horn  castle....  ..2 
Hywd’s  Hth  10| 

Marfleet  

Pyle  31 

Dover 41 

Gt.  Northern  

Gt.  Northern 

L.,  B.,  k S.  C 

Hull  & Holderness 
S.  Wale3  

S.  Eastern  

124f 

1321 

48 

1751 

1991 

921 

1604 

116f 

36| 

24f 

101 

1560 

1380 

7750 

2138 

18725 

1924 
2582 
525 
1222 
1 2259 
1 4572 

835 

214 

1805 

193 

4747 

763 

316 

77 

274 

517 

10099 

Margaret,  St pa 

Margaret- Marsh  ...pa 
M argare  t - Root  hing  pa 

Marsiai*etting pa 

Margatet pa  & m.t 

Hereford  

Dorset  

Essex 

Essex 

Kent 

Hereford Ill 

Shaftesbury  ...3 

Harlow 81 

Ingatestone  ...1 
Ramsgate  4 

Pontrilas  51 

Wilton 19? 

Chelmsford  ...71 
Ingatestone  11 
Margate  

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Wilts  & Somerset ... 

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

* MARGAM.  A village  situated  beneath  a beautiful  hanging  wood  of  great 
extent,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  interesting  monastic  remains.  Copper- 
works  are  conducted  here  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  iron-ore  and  limestone 
exist  in  great  abundance.  The  name  Margam  signifies  the  great  hero,  or  chief ; 
but  previous  to  the  thirteenth  century  this  place  was  called  Pen  Dar,  the  oak 
summit.  The  monastic  remains  here  are  not  only  remarkably  extensive,  but 
equally  interesting.  At  Hafod-y-Porth  are  the  ruins  of  a chapel;  traces  of  a 
second  are  discoverable  at  Trisaint,  and  a third  stood  at  Craig-y-Cappel,  in 
Margam-wood.  The  famous  abbey  of  Pendar  was  founded  by  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  a.d.  1147,  and  exchanged  its  original  appellation  for  that  of  Margam 
in  the  year  1200,  in  honour  of  Mawrgan,  the  son  of  Caradoc,  who,  with  his 
brothers,  Cadwallon  and  Meriedoc,  confirmed  their  father’s  benefactions  to  this 
abbey.  One  mile  from  the  abbey  stood  the  nuns’  church,  all  record  of  which  is 
lost.  Earl  Robert  became  possessed  of  Margam,  Cynfig,  and  Cardiff-castle,  by 
his  marriage  with  Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Fitzhamon,  the  Norman 
chieftain.  In  1349  Sir  John  D’Abene  bestowed  additional  lands  upon  Margam; 
and  Hugo  Le  Despeuser  confirmed  all  the  grants  of  his  ancestors  of  Gloucester 
and  Hereford.  The  woods  of  Pendar,  or  Margam,  clothe  the  bosom  of  a preci- 
pitous hill  1,099  feet  in  height,  and  present  a scene  at  once  curious  and  beautiful. 
The  oak-trees  on  it  have  been  valued  at  £60,000.  At  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses  this  abbey  and  its  possessions  were  sold  to  Sir  Rice  Mansel,  Knight  of 
Gower,  in  this  county,  who  thereupon  abandoned  his  ancient  mausion  and  fixed 
his  residence  adjacent  to  his  new  possessions.  Of  the  monastic  remains  of  this 
singularly  interesting  place  the  chapter-house  was  the  great  boast,  but  in  the 
year  1799  the  entire  dome  fell  in.  The  parish  church  occupies  the  western  end 
of  the  monastery,  and  has  been  restored  in  its  original  chaste  style  of  Norman 
architecture.  During  the  restoration  of  the  north  aisle  several  ancient  tombs 
were  revealed,  one  remarkably  curious;  the  date  is  wanting,  but  the  inscription 
is  perfect,  and  runs  thus  : — 


Monastic 

remains. 


Margam* 

woods. 


Coustans  et  certus  jacet  hie  Ryewallis  operfcus 
Abbas  Robert  us,  cujus  Deus  esto  misertus. 


This  Robertus  probably  came  from  Ryewallis,  in  Yorkshire,  and  governed  here 
after  the  year  1359.  A second  of  the  discovered  tombs  bears  the  effigy  of  a 
cross-legged  knight,  in  chain  armour.  In  this  parish  are  two  Roman  monuments ; 
the  one  inscribed  Pompeins  Carautorius ; the  other,  on  Margam-mountain,  having 
this  inscription — Bodovicus  hie  jacet,  filius  Catotis,  Irni  pronepos,  eternali  in  Domau. 
Amongst  the  additions  to  the  enchantments  of  this  favoured  spot  is  to  be  men- 
tioned the  orangery : the  precise  date  of  the  establishment  is  not  mentioned,  but! 
the  family  tradition  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  circumstance  of  a shipwreck,  which! 
occurred  on  the  coast.  The  vessel  wrecked  contained  a present  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees,  from  a Dutch  merchant,  for  Mary,  Queen  of  England.  The  plants 
were  protected  in  a house  erected  for  the  purpose,  150  feet  in  length,  and  now 
occupy  a building  327  feet  long.  The  collection  includes  Seville,  China,  cedra 
pomegranate,  curled-leaf,  and  nutmeg-orange,  lemons,  bergamots,  citrons,  and 
shadoclcs.  Many  trees  have  attained  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  grow'  in  the 
natural  earth  in  the  conservatory.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Talbot  family, 
whose  elegant  residence,  Margam-park,  stands  at  the  foot  of  Penrice-castle.  In 
the  pleasure-ground  adjoining  is  a bay-tree  sixty  feet  high,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world. 


Orangery. 


Largest  bay 
tree  in  the 
world. 


f MARGATE.  This  well-known  watering-place,  made  a corporate  town  by 
charter  in  1857,  was  a favourite  resort  for  sea-bathing  nearly  half  a century 
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M AEG  ATE. 


Salubrity  of 
air. 


Early  bis- 
tory of  the 
pier. 


Destroyed 
by  a storm. 


The  new 
pier. 


before  Ramsgate  became  popular.  The  increasing  extent  and  importance  of  the 
town  make  one  regard  the  traditions  told  of  its  early  origin  as  being  nearly 
akin  to  the  fabulous;  yet  a few  centuries  back,  known  to  the  local  chroniclers  as 
coeval  with  the  period  of  “ once-upon-a-time,”  Margate  w as  a small  fishing  vil- 
lage, with  a few  rude  huts  thrown  up  along  the  beach,  and  having  a mere  or 
stream  flowing  at  that  point  into  the  sea,  whence  it  derived  its  present  appella- 
tion. When  London  folks,  however,  grew  wiser,  and  found  that  short  trips  had 
a wonderful  pow  er  in  preventing  long  doctors’  bills,  the  place  grew  rapidly  into 
repute,  and  the  old  Margate  hoy — immortalised  by  Peter  Pindar — disgorged  its 
hundreds  of  buff-slippered  passengers  annually.  Since  then  steam  has  done 
w onders,  and  Margate  visitors  have  to  be  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  only  drawback  to  its  salubrity  as  a place  of 
residence  is  that  a cold,  cutting,  north-easterly  wind  is  frequently  encountered, 
and  not  being  sheltered  by  a range  of  hills,  the  effect  on  an  invalid  of  delicate 
constitution  is  of  rather  an  injurious  tendency  than  otherwise.  But  this  apart, 
the  air  is  keen,  fresh,  and  invigorating,  and,  with  persons  in  good  health,  will 
have  a material  influence  in  keeping  them  so.  It  is  generally  a few  degrees 
cooler  in  July  and  August  than  Ramsgate.  Leland  thus  describes  Margate  in 
his  Itinerary  : — “ Margate  lyith  in  St.  John’s  parish,  in  Thanet,  and  five  miles 
upwards  from  Reculvers,  and  there  is  a village  and  Peere  of  Shypps,  but  now 
sore  decayed.”  The  pier  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Wardens  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  who  confirmed  the  schedule  of  rates  on  corn  and  merchandise, 
levied  for  its  maintenance.  Edw  ard  Lord  Zouch,  Lord  Warden,  Chancellor  and 
Admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  confirmed  the  pier  dues,  September,  1515,  the 
12th  year  of  James  1.;  confirmed  with  some  additions  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
1629,  the  4th  year  of  Charles  I.,  and  again  ratified  and  confirmed  by  Viscount 
Sidney  (brother  to  the  celebrated  Algernon  Sidney),  February  7th,  1694,  the  5th 
year  of  William  and  Mary,  who  appointed  “two  persons  living*  in  Margate,  St. 
John’s,  every  year  chosen  to  take  care  of  the  peer,  by  the  name  of  Peer  Wardens, 
and  two  others,  who  are  called  Deputy  Peer  Wardens,  whose  office  it  was  to 
collect  the  droits,  and  of  which  they  are  to  give  an  account  to  the  parishioners 
and  their  successors  in  office  within  twenty  days  after  they  are  out  of  office : it 
is  also  the  duty  of  these  wardens  to  inspect  and  provide  for  the  repair  of  the 
peer,  but  they  cannot  make  any  new  works  above  the  value  of  £5  without  the 
consent  of  the  inhabitants.”  In  1725  the  inhabitants  and  pier  wardens  petitioned 
Parliament  for  an  Act  to  enable  them  to  recover  the  dues,  and  more  effectually 
maintain  the  pier;  under  this  Act  the  pier  was  maintained  until  1787,  when  a 
new  Act  was  obtained  for  rebuilding  and  improving  the  pier,  and  improving  and 
cleaning  the  towm  of  Margate:  in  1799  the  legislature  granted  a new  Act, 
extending  the  powers  of  the  commissioners.  Under  this  statute,  the  pier,  which 
projected  circularly,  and  was  constructed  of  wrood,  was  cased  with  stone,  and  so 
extended  as  to  enlarge  the  harbour,  and  form  a more  complete  security  for  ship- 
ping. In  this  state  the  pier  continued,  until  the  nights  between  the  14th  and 
18th  of  January,  1808,  when  in  a tremendous  gale  from  the  north-west,  accom- 
panied by  an  immense  swell  of  the  sea  and  a spring  tide,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
pier  was  either  wholly  destroyed  or  irreparably  damaged.  The  waves  rolled 
over  the  pier  with  such  dreadful  violence,  that  for  some  hours  apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  would  be  destroyed. 
In  consequence  of  this  terrible  disaster  a new  Act  was  obtained,  the  49th  George 
III.,  empowering  the  Commissioners  of  Pavement  to  rebuild  the  pier  on  a more 
improved  and  substantial  scale ; but  it  being  found  difficult  to  raise  the  funds 
required,  a new  Act  wras  applied  for  and  obtained,  52  sec.  George  III.  c.  186., 
separating  the  pier  from  the  concerns  of  the  tow  n,  and  vesting  its  management 
in  a joint  stock  company  of  proprietors,  to  be  instituted  as  shareholders,  in  order 
to  the  raising  a competent  sum  for  the  finishing  of  the  pier  and  completing  the 
harbour.  By  this  Act  a number  of  persons  w ere  united  into  a corporate  body, 
under  the  style  of  “ The  Company  of  Proprietors  of  Margate  Pier  and  Harbour,” 
with  power  to  raise,  in  shares  of  £100  each  and  £50  each  respectively,  the  sum 
of  £30,000.  By  this  Act  the  duty  on  passengers  of  Is.,  which  had  been  first 
imposed  by  the  Act  passed  in  1809,  was  raised  to  2s.  each  passenger.  The  duty 
on  passengers  is  now  reduced  to  Is.  per  head,  and  during  the  winter  season  to  a 
nominal  sum.  The  first  stone  of  the  present  pier  was  laid  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1810,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  1815,  at  the  cost  of  £100,000.  The  pier 
is  a handsome  stone  structure,  measuring  900  feet  in  length.  In  shape  it  forms 
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part  of  a polygon,  the  flexures  preventing  the  waves  acting  upon  it  with  an 
unbroken  force;  the  foundation  and  lower  parts  are  well  jointed  and  cramped 
together  with  iron.  The  upper  part  consists  of  two  divisions,  one  of  them  form- 
ing a landing-wharf  and  road  for  business,  and  the  other  a walk  or  promenade, 
which  is  much  frequented  by  company  during  the  bathing  season : in  stormy 
weather  it  may  be  visited  with  comfort  and  security,  in  consequence  of  a parapet 
bounding  it  on  the  side  next  the  sea.  The  lighthouse,  a handsome  stone  building, 
was  completed  in  1829.  The  shaft  forms  an  elegant  Grecian  Doric  column, 
placed  on  an  octagonal  base,  which  serves  as  a watchhouse  for  sailors,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a richly  ornamented  chamber  or  lantern  of  cast  iron.  At  the  town 
extremity  of  the  pier  stands  the  Droit-house,  which  has  been  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  directors  and  their  officers ; it  is  a small  but  very  hand- 
some stone  building,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a bell  and  clock  turret,  having 
four  illuminated  faces.  To  the  east  of  the  pier,  on  the  site  of  what  was  Jarvis’s 
landing-place,  or  jetty,  by  which  passengers  were  enabled  to  reach  the  shore 
when  the  water  w as  too  low  for  vessels  to  enter  the  harbour,  is  the  new  high- 
water  landing-pier.  The  first  pile  was  driven  in  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1853.  It 
stretches  out  into  the  sea  nearly  1,300  yards,  and  is  in  spans  of  60  feet  each,  the 
superstructure  resting  on  piers  formed  by  clusters  of  iron  columns.  The  entrance 
is  bold  and  commodious,  being  80  feet  in  w idth  at  the  shore.  The  pier  is  acces- 
sible to  steam  and  other  vessels  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  the  height  of  the  flooring 
being  15  feet  above  high  water.  At  the  entrance  a tablet  has  been  erected  in 
memory  of  the  nine  boatmen  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  lugger  Victory , whilst 
going  to  the  rescue  of  the  American  ship  the  Northern  Belle , January  5,  1857. 
At  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  summer  months,  in  calm  weather, 
the  sea-water  in  the  harbour  and  its  vicinity  is  beautifully  clear  and  transparent, 
and  an  intense  emerald  green.  Being  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  rivers  Thames  and  Stour,  it  is  not  discoloured  by  the  substances  generally 
held  in  mechanical  solution  in  river  water.  Margate  being  a weather-shore, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  in  consequence  of  the  southerly  winds 
which  generally  prevail  in  that  season,  blowing  off  shore,  the  sea  is  rendered 
perfectly  smooth,  and  the  water  clear  to  a considerable  depth,  giving  a beautiful 
transparency.  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  steam-vessels,  there  were  eleven 
packets  regularly  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to  and  from  London 
to  Margate.  The  time  of  departure  from  the  wharf  depending  upon  the  tide, 
passengers  were  frequently  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  on  board  by 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  frequently  from  twenty  to  thirty  or  even 
thirty-six  hours  on  the  passage;  and  when  overtaken  by  bad  weather,  and 
crowded  in  close  cabins,  the  passengers  suffered  severely.  The  first  steam-vessel 
that  started  wras  the  Thames ; the  second  the  Regent , of  about  90  tons  burden 
each;  the  Majestic  and  Caledonian  followed,  of  120  tons.  The  visitors  to  Mar- 
gate then  averaged  about  20,000  annually;  but  in  1816-17  the  number  was 
augmented  to  25,000.  The  greatest  number  that  came  down  by  the  Thames  was 
240;  and  this  freight  was  considered  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  recorded  in  Bray- 
ley’s  “Thauet;  ” the  fare  from  London  being — best  cabin,  15s.,  and  fore-cabin 
11s.,  pier  and  wharf  dues  included.  The  changes  that  have  occurred  since  then 
have  become  too  familiar  to  need  pointing  out  in  description.  St.  John  Baptist, 
so  named  from  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  lies  to  the  north- 
east of  Minster;  anciently  it  was  part  of  it,  the  church  being  only  a chapel  to 
the  mother  church  of  Minster,  and  the  lands  holding,  as  they  do  still,  principally 
of  that  manor.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  town,  on  a gentle  elevation,  stands 
the  parish  church.  It  is  a large  building  of  fleld-flints,  rough-cast,  quoins, doors, 
cases  and  windows  of  hewn  stone.  In  it  there  are  three  aisles  and  three  chan- 
cels, of  which  the  north  chancel  is  dedicated  to  St.  James,  on  which  day  the 
wake,  or  dedication  feast,  is  kept  at  East  North  Down,  according  to  the  will  of 
Elperald  Barrowe,  who  appointed  a Give  All  on  that  day  for  ever.  The  building 
is  low,  and  of  considerable  length,  and  seems  to  have  been  raised  at  several 
times.  The  roofs  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  and  chancels  are  covered  with 
lead  on  that  side  which  is  outermost.  The  church  was  anciently  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles,  of  which  a few  specimens  still  exist.  The  parish  register  com- 
mences with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  in  excellent  preservation ; the  entries 
are  made  in  the  beautiful  Italian  hand  of  that  period.  The  want  of  sufficient 
accommodation  for  this  rapidly  improving  and  increasing  town  was  supplied  by 
the  erection  of  Trinity  church,  built  under  the  authority  of  her  Majesty’s  com- 
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missioners.  The  first  stone  was  laid  September  the  28th,  1825,  and  the  building 
consecrated  on  the  llth  of  June,  1829,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
style  adopted  is  gothic.  The  church  is  built  of  brick,  cased  with  Bath-stone,  and 
divided  into  a lofty  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  the  whole  of  which  are  elaborately 
groined.  The  east  end  is  terminated  with  a recess  for  the  altar,  with  a vaulted 
arch  covered  with  tracery,  and  has  a noble  window  32  feet  6 inches  high,  by  14 
feet  6 inches  wide,  the  masonry  of  which  is  of  the  most  costly  description,  and 
is  entirely  glazed  with  stained  glass.  The  height  of  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  from 
the  pavement  is  57  feet.  The  side  windows  are  filled  in  with  the  armorial  bear- 
ings, in  stained  glass,  of  the  principal  subscribers,  which,  with  the  east  window, 
executed  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  London,  are  considered  to  be  splendid  specimens  of 
the  art,  and  were  paid  for  by  private  subscriptions.  The  exterior  of  the  building 
is  decorated  with  buttresses,  pinnacles,  and  carved  finials,  both  to  the  nave  and 
sides.  The  tower  rises  to  the  height  of  135  feet  from  the  pavement,  and,  from 
the  commanding  site  on  which  the  church  is  built,  is  seen  at  a very  considerable 
distance,  being  the  first  object  perceivable  on  making  the  coast.  The  Catholic 
chapel  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town.  In  Hawlev-square,  built  upon 
ground  belonging  to  Sir  H.  Hawley  about  the  year  1762,  is  the  Wesleyan  chapel, 
situated  on  the  north  side,  and  forming  one  of  its  principal  ornaments.  It  was 
built  in  the  year  1811,  but  in  1844  it  was  enlarged  to  its  present  dimensions  of 
54  feet  square,  affording  nearly  1,000  sittings,  one  third  of  which  are  free.  Zion 
chapel,  near  Addington-square,  is  a very  ornamental  structure  in  the  gothic 
style,  capable  of  holding  about  600  persons,  and  erected  in  the  year  1802;  it 
belongs  to  the  followers  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  professing  the  Calvinis- 
tic  tenets.  Cecil-street  chapel  is  situated  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Hawley- 
square,  for  persons  of  the  Independent  persuasion.  The  Literary  and  Scientific 
institution,  Hawley-square,  was  established  in  1839;  the  circulating  library  con- 
tains 2,000  volumes,  principally  works  of  established  reputation.  The  museum 
of  the  institution  has  a very  extensive  collection  of  British  birds,  and  some  of  the 
most  curious  specimens  of  plants  indigenous  to  the  island.  The  promenade  on 
the  Fort  is  a favourite  place  of  resort  during  the  season ; a light  but  substantial 
iron  fence  gives  security  from  accident,  without  interrupting  the  fine  view  of  the 
channel,  always  covered  with  shipping  employed  in  the  vast  commerce  of  the 
port  of  London,  the  Reculvers,  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  and  occasionally  the  pier  at 
Herne-bay.  The  Fort-cliffs  are  nearly  60  feet  high.  Adjoining  the  fort  is  the 
extensive  brewhouse  of  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Co.,  fitted  out  with  every  convenience 
for  conducting  a very  extensive  trade;  it  is  179  feet  long,  43  feet  broad,  and  75 
feet  high  from  the  pavement.  The  building  stands  pn  a considerable  eminence, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  seen  from  most  parts  of  the  island,  of  which  it  nearly 
commands  an  uninterrupted  view.  Extending  about  a mile  along  the  shore 
there  is  a stout  barricade  of  stone,  erected  as  a defence  to  the  incursions  of  the 
sea,  at  an  outlay  of  £20,000.  The  sum  of  £4,000  more  rebuilt  the  town-hall 
and  market-place  in  1821 : and  from  this  it  will  be  seen  the  townsfolk  have  not 
been  chary  of  their  coin  in  contributing  to  the  security  and  embellishment  of 
their  native  place.  Inns  and  hotels  of  every  grade  are  scattered  in  and  about 
the  town  with  prodigal  luxuriance,  and  lodging-houses  are  everywhere.  At  the 
north-east  end  of  Hawley-square  stands  the  theatre,  a neat  but  unadorned  brick 
building : the  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a chaste  and  pleasing  style,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  intended  purpose.  It  was  erected  in  1787,  by  Messrs.  Mate  and  Robson, 
at  an  expense  of  £4,000.  The  Assembly-rooms  form  part  of  the  Royal-hotel,  in 
Cecil-square ; the  building  is  both  spacious  and  elegant,  supported  by  a range 
of  Doric  columns,  forming  a piazza,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  north 
front  in  Cecil-square ; the  superstructure  is  of  the  Ionic  order.  There  are  a few 
charities,  and  a fine  institution  called  the  Royal  Sea-bathing  infirmary,  founded 
in  1792,  but  since  considerably  enlarged.  The  first  Mayor  of  Margate  was 
elected  in  1857. 

Inns,  York,  White  Hart,  Duke’s  Head,  King’s  Head,  Pier  Hotel,  Crown  and  Anchor,  Fountain, 
[Kent,  Hoy.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat  .—Bankers,  Cobb  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co. 
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* MARKINGTON.  Here  is  Markenfield-hall,  an  ancient  mansion  now  used; 
as  a farm-house;  it  was  moated  round,  and,  with  its  ancient  turrets,  still  pre-j 
sents  a picturesque  appearance.  Situated  in  a deep  valley,  through  which  flows | 
a small  rivulet  called  the  Skell,  are  the  celebrated  and  magnificent  ruins  of] 
Fountains-abbey,  which  are  deservedly  considered  to  be  the  most  interesting,  Fountains- 
extensive,  and  perfect  monastic  remains  in  the  kingdom ; they  consist  of  the  al)bey- 
church,  with  its  lofty  tower,  two  cloisters,  the  chapter-house,  refectory,  dormi- 
tory, and  kitchen,  which,  with  the  adjuncts  of  the  gate,  the  mill,  and  the  bridge,1 
afford  a complete  illustration  of  an  ancient  monastery  ; the  architecture  is  mixed  ;| 
in  some  of  the  yvindows  the  arch  is  circular,  in  others  pointed;  the  great  east 
window  is  magnificent.  It  was  erected  about  the  year  1283  for  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  and  the  name,  De  Fontibus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  adopted 
from  a place  bearing  the  same  appellation  in  Burgundy,  and  the  birthplace  of 
St.  Bernard,  the  founder  of  the  Cistercian  order  of  monks.  The  site  of  this 
monastery  was  granted  in  1132,  by  Thurstau,  Archbishop  of  York,  out  of  his 
liberty  of  Ripon,  to  certain  monks,  who  separated  themselves  from  w hat  they 
deemed  the  lax  discipline  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Mary  in  York,  and 
resolved  to  adopt  the  Cistercian  rule,  which  wras  then  becoming  famous,  from 
the  reputed  sanctity  and  daring  enthusiasm  of  St.  Bernard.  Richard  the  prior, 
with  the  sub-prior,  ten  monks  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  Robert,  a monk  of  Whitby, 
retired  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  this  secluded  and,  at  that  period,  wild  andjeiau^order. 
uncultivated  dell,  w'here  they  commenced  a church  in  honour  of  the  blessed! 

Virgin.  They  w'ere  sheltered  first  under  a gigantic  elm,  which,  it  has  not  been! 
remarked,  was  flourishing  400  years  afterwards ; survived,  most  probably,  their 
splendid  house,  and,  it  is  believed,  vanished  only  from  the  earth  writhin  a pro- 
tracted remembrance.  Some  yew-trees  near  the  abbey  are  also  pointed  out  by 
tradition  as  the  rude  shelter  of  these  enthusiastic  men.  Having  endured  much 
hardship,  they  were  invited  to  join  St.  Bernard,  the  head  of  the  Cistercian  order 
at  Clairvaux,  in  Champagne,  about  the  year  1134;  but  the  sudden  accession  of 
great  wealth -not  only  diverted  them  from  their  purpose,  but  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  magnificence  of  which  such  ample  testimonies  remain.  At  a short  dis 
tance  from  the  western  gate  of  the  abbey,  and  on  the  side  of  a densely  wooded 
and  precipitous  declivity,  stands  Fountains-hall,  built  by  Sir  Stephen  Procter, 
of  Warsill,  in  1611,  at  an  expense  of  £3,000,  though  he  ruthlessly  quarried  his 
stone  from  the  walls  of  the  abbey.  Its  venerable  aspect,  however,  accords  so 
well  with  the  scenery,  that  it  materially  mitigates  the  regret  writh  which  the 
antiquary  would  contemplate  so  wide  a scene  of  spoliation.  The  chief  front, 
with  its  picturesque  gables,  and  balcony,  and  statues,  is  peculiarly  and  delight- 
fully imposing.  The  arrangement  of  the  several  apartments  has  been  redistri 
buted  in  modern  days;  but  the  dining-room  in  the  western  tower  is  still  left  in 
its  interesting  integrity,  and  is  hung  with  tapestry,  though  the  pieces  are  some- 
what faded.  Over  the  noble  fireplace  of  an  apartment  now  called  the  chapel,  is 
a contemporary  sculpture  of  the  judgment  of  Solomon  ; and  in  the  great  embowed 
window  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Procters  and  their  connections,  displayed  in 
frail  and  fast-fading  glass.  On  returning  again  towards  the  ruins,  we  are  grati- 
fied by  a glimpse  at  the  abbey-mill,  shrouded  in  tall  trees,  and  running  on  merrily 
as  in  days  of  yore.  On  a little  knoll  to  the  south  wrill  be  seen,  also,  the  remnant 
of  the  yew-trees,  that  are  said,  by  tradition  that  none  wrould  wish  to  gainsay,  to 
have  sheltered  the  monks  before  the  erection  of  the  abbey,  which,  in  some 
measure,  they  may  be  said  to  have  survived.  Their  original  number  is  forgot. 

7 M 


Fountains- 

hall. 


Curious 

tradition. 
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Marian  d-Peters . , 

Devon  

Torrington  ...41 
Devizes  131 

Eggesford  ...141 
Hungerford  10 
Honeybrne  ...41 
Kingskerswell  3 
Ipswich 15 

N.  Devon 

225f 

711 

1061 

2191 

88 

1231 

290 

1761 

2237 

292 

Marlborough*  ., 

Wilts 

Gt.  Western  „ 

3908 

514 

428 

225 

508 

Marlcliff  

Marldon  

Warwick  

Devon  

Aleester  5 

Torquay 4 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
S.  Devon 

2327 

1277 

674 

2478 

Marlesford  

Suffolk  

Wcklim  Mkt  21 
Norwich  61 

E.  Union  ^ 

Marlingford  

Norfolk  

Hethersett  4 

E.  Counties 

Marloes 

Pembroke 

Haverfdwest  111 

Johnston  91 

S.  Wales 

Marlow 

Hereford 

Leintwardine  ll 

Onibury  41 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

84 

Marking- 

ton. 


From  the  appellation  of  “the  seven  sisters,”  by  which  the  trees  are  always 
known,  they  may  not  have  lately  exceeded  that  number ; though  one  of  coeval 
antiquity  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Dr.  Burton,  writing  in  1757,  remembered 
seven  trees,  but  remarked  one  had  been  blown  down  a few  years  before.  One, 
and  the  greater  part  of  another,  fell  in  the  great  gale  of  the  9th  of  January, 
1839.  Another  rears  but  a withered  sapless  trunk.  The  rest  still  vegetate  with 
astonishing  vigour. 


Early 

history. 


Ancient 

church. 


I Eminent 
I natives. 


* MARLBOROUGH.  The  name  of  this  place  appears  to  be  descriptive  of  its 
site  at  the  foot  of  a hill  of  chalk,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  termed,  marl.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  place,  at  a spot  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Kennet,  the 
much  disputed  locality  of  the  Roman  station  of  Cunetio  may  be  fixed  with  great 
probability;  and  hence  the  town  seems  to  have  originated.  Marlborough,  which 
is  slightly  mentioned  in  the  Doomsday  book,  became  a place  of  importance  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  when  a castle  was  erected,  of  which  some  traces  are  still 
visible  near  the  inn  called  the  Castle,  built  as  a mansion-house  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  In  the  gardens  belonging  to  it  is  a lofty 
artificial  mount,  which  has  been,  by  some,  considered  as  a tumulus,  or  barrow ; 
hut  Mr.  King,  the  learned  author  of  the  “ Munimenta  Antiqua,”  has  satisfacto- 
rily shown  that  it  was  the  foundation  of  the  keep  of  the  Norman  castle.  This 
fortress,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  was  seized  by  his  brother  John,  during  the 
captivity  of  the  former  in  Germany  ; but,  on  his  return  to  England,  Marlborough- 
castle  was  speedily  reduced  by  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A Parlia- 
ment was  held  here  in  the  52nd  year  of  Henry  III.,  in  which  wrere  passed  those 
Acts  called  the  Statutes  of  Marlbridge.  The  town  was  first  incorporated  by 
King  John  about  the  year  1204;  but  before  that  period  it  was  a borough  by 
prescription.  Several  charters  were  granted  by  succeeding  monarchs,  confirming 
and  extending  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  corporation.  This  borough  has 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament,  with  some  intermissions,  ever  since  the 
24th  year  of  Edward  I.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a tower  built 
of  freestone,  the  doorway  of  which  is  ornamented  with  zigzag  mouldings,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Norman  style  of  architecture.  A free  grammar-school  w as  founded 
by  Edw'ard  VI.,  the  patronage  of  which  is  vested  in  the  corporation ; and  it  has 
an  endowment  of  £600  a year,  with  the  advantage  of  scholarships  at  Brasen- 
nose  college,  Oxford,  and  St.  John’s,  Cambridge.  There  is  also  a National- 
school,  for  the  instruction  of  100  boys  and  100  girls.  This  town  was  formerly 
a great  thoroughfare,  being  situated  on  the  line  of  the  principal  road  from  Bath 
to  London,  but  the  traffic  has,  since  the  railway,  fallen  off  so  much  as  to  seriously 
affect  the  trade.  The  buildings  in  general  are  irregular,  and  present  the  appear- 
ance of  considerable  antiquity ; some  of  them  having  gables  of  woodwork,  orna- 
mented with  curious  carving.  A portion  of  one  side  of  the  principal  street  is 
furnished  with  a piazza,  projecting  from  the  houses,  and  forming  a promenade 
for  the  inhabitants,  and  a shelter  in  wet  weather.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
in  the  High-street,  is  the  town-hall,  or  court-house,  over  the  market-place, 
where  likewise  are  a council-chamber  and  an  assembly-room.  The  prison, 
erected  in  1787,  is  a commodious  structure,  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a 
towm-gaol  and  a county  bridewell.  Malting,  and  rope  and  sack-making,  are  car- 
ried on  here  somewhat  extensively;  and  this  town  is  one  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial marts  for  the  farming  produce  of  North  Wiltshire,  especially  corn  and 
cheese,  considerable  quantities  of  which  are  sold  at  the  weekly  markets ; and  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  canal  passing  through  the  town,  and  communicating  with  the 
Thames,  affords  facilities  for  the  carriage  of  these  and  other  articles  to  the 
metropolis  and  elsewhere.  This  town  has  given  birth  to  some  persons  of 
eminence;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  John  Hughes,  author  of  a tragedy 
called  “ The  Siege  of  Damascus,”  and  one  of  the  joint  authors  of  the  “ Spectator,” 
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M arl  o w,  Great*  p & m.t 

Bucks 

Maidenhead. ..5? 

Marlow  Road  3* 

Gt.  Western  

32 

6152. 

4485 

Marlow,  Little  pa 

Rucks 

Gt.  Marlow 2 

Marlow  Road  H 

Gt.  Western  

30 

3346 

894 

Marlston-cum- 

Lea.ch tn 

Cihester 

Chester  2 

Chester 

,.2f 

L.  & N.  W 

181 

975 

157 

Marnha.m  ...  pa 

Nottingham 

Tuxford 4l 

Carlton  

...4 

Gt.  Northern 

1301 

2890 

323 

Marnhull pa 

Dorset  

Sturminster  2f 

Bruton  

,.14 

Gt.  Western  

140 

3571 

1481 

Marple  tn  Ar.  chap 

f!h  ester 

Stockport  4* 

Stockport 

...5 

L.  & N.  W 

187* 

3210 

3558 

Marr pa, 

W.  R.  York ... 

Conisborough  4* 

Doncaster  ... 

...4 

Gt.  Northern 

1601 

1807 

226 

Mar  rick  pa, 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Richmond 7 

Levburn  

...7 

N.  Eastern  

2381 

5560 

555 

Marrington to 

Salop 

Montgomery  3* 

Chrch  Strttn  16 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

183f 

Marros  ..  pa 

Carmarthen... 

Laugh ar ne  ...6* 

St.  Clears 

..71 

S.  Wales  

2601 

2574 

155 

Marsrlen  chap  A:  t.n 

W.  R.  York ... 

Huddersfield  7? 

Marsden  

L.  & N.  W 

2001 

7111 

2665 

Marsden,  Great to 

Lancaster 

Burnley 31 

Marsden  

.11 

E.  Lancashire 

2201 

2890 

2071 

who  was  born  in  1677,  and  died  in  1720;  the  noted  high  church  partisan,  Dr.  Marlbo- 
Sacheverell,  who  died  in  1724,  aged  52;  and  Walter  Harte,  tutor  to  Mr.  Stan-E0UGH‘ 
hope,  the  son  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  author  of  works  of  merit,  on  history, 
poetry,  and  agriculture.  The  college  for  the  sons  of  clergymen  was  built  in  1847, 
on  the  site  of  the  castle,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  here,  in  its  grotto,  Thomson  wrote  a great  portion  of  “The  Seasons.” 

Inns,  Aylesbury  Arms,  Angel,  Commercial,  Bull.— Market,  Sat.— Fairs,  Aug.  22.  Nov.  23,  Sat.  bef. 
and  aft.  Oct- 11.— Bankers,  Ward  and  Co.;  draw  on  Lubbock  and  Co.  Branch  of  Wilts  and  Dorset ; 
draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  North  Wilts  Banking  Company  ; draw  on  Dimsdale  and  Co. 


* MARLOW  (Great),  or  Chipping  Marlow.  This  borough  sent  two  members 
to  Parliament  from  the  28th  of  Edward  I.  till  the  2nd  of  Edward  II. ; after  which 
no  returns  were  made  till  the  21st  of  James  I.,  when  the  privilege  was  restored. 
The  principal  street,  which  is  a very  broad  one,  slopes  up  from  the  river.  The 
handsome  suspension-bridge  was  built  in  1835,  and  is  a great  ornament  to  the 
town.  A number  of  skewers  are  here  manufactured  for  the  London  and  other 
markets.  The  church  of  All  Saints  is  a handsome  stone  structure,  with  a fine 
lofty  steeple,  situated  on  the  border  of  the  river,  close  to  the  bridge.  The  dis- 
trict church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  a substantial  stone  building.  A 
Catholic  chapel  is  in  St.  Peter’s-street.  A free  grammar-school  is  in  West-street ; 
and  there  are  some  considerable  charities  for  apprenticing  poor  boys  and  sup- 
porting aged  people.  In  the  churchyard  lies  interred  here  the  remains  of  John 
Richardson,  the  celebrated  and  eccentric  showman.  He  was  born  in  the  work- 
house  of  this  town,  but  ran  away  from  that  place  in  order  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
London.  After  various  vicissitudes,  he  became  the  landlord  of  the  Harlequin 
public-house,  in  Drury-lane,  where  he  saved  some  money,  which  he  embarked 
in  fitting  up  a portable  theatre,  and  was  known  for  forty  years  as  the  “ Prince 
of  Showmen,”  and  used  frequently  to  boast  that  Edmund  Kean,  and  several 
other  eminent  actors,  were  brought  out  by  him.  About  forty  years  since,  at  the 
time  of  St.  Albans  fair,  the  Fleur-de-lis  public-house  caught  fire,  and  several 
adjacent  buildings  were  destroyed.  A subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
was  entered  into,  and  Richardson  immediately  sent  £100  anonymously.  The 
corporation,  however,  much  to  his  annoyance,  discovered  the  donor,  and  he 
acknowledged  that  it  was  the  gift  of  “Jack  Richardson,  the  penny  showman.” 
He  afterwards  gave  two  handsome  donations,  one  towards  the  repairs  of  the 
town-hall,  and  the  other  in  aid  of  the  funds  raised  towards  renovating  the  ancient 
abbey  of  St.  Albans.  His  property  (upwards  of  £20,000),  after  various  legacies 
to  the  itinerant  company,  which  had  attended  him  for  many  years,  descended  to 
his  two  nephews  and  a niece ; and  he  desired,  by  his  will,  to  be  buried  in  Mar- 
low churchyard,  in  the  same  grave  as  his  favourite  “spotted  boy,”  a lad  who, 
about  twenty  years  before,  was  exhibited  by  him,  and  attracted  great  notice,  in 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  was  marked  on  various 
parts  of  the  body.  Marlow  has  not  produced  many  celebrated  men ; and  has 
few  associations  of  a rememberable  kind  connected  with  it.  One,  however,  must 
not  be  unmentioned.  Shelley  dwelt  here  for  awhile,  and  whilst  here  wrote  his 
remarkable  poem  of  the  “ Revolt  of  Islam  ; ” as  thus  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Shelley : — 
“During  the  year  1817  we  were  established  at  Marlow,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
Shelley’s  choice  of  abode  was  fixed  chiefly  by  this  town  being  at  no  great  distance 
from  London,  and  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Thames.  The  poem  was  w'ritten  in 
his  boat,  as  it  floated  under  the  beech-groves  of  Bisham,  or  during  wanderings 
in  the  neighbouring  country,  which  is  distinguished  for  beauty.” 


Skewers 
made  here. 


Richardson, 
the  show- 
man. 


Shelley,  the 
poet. 


Inns,  Crown,  Greyhound.— Fair,  Aug. 
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Marsden,  Little 

tc 

...  2k 

\ Marsden  

E.  Lancashire... 

219 

147f 

i 3997 

Marsh  Brook.... 

....sta 

Church  Stret.2s 

Marsh  Brook  ... 

, Shrews.  & Hereford 

1701 

Marsh-Chapel... 

Louth  

...V 

i Ludborough 

..A 

: Gt.  Northern  ... 

15o| 

4291 

659 

Marsh-Gibbon 

pa 

Bucks  

Bicester  ... 

...41 

Launton  .... 

..21 

L.  & N.  W 

661 

2752 

: 944 

Marsh  Lane  .... 

Lancaster 

Liverpool ... 

...31 

Marsh  Lane 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2041 

Marsham 

Norfolk 

Aylsham .... 

2 

Norwich 

101 

E.  Union  

123f 

1819 

1 662 

Marshfield*  na  & m.t 

Bath  

..71 

Box  

..4k 

Gt.  Western  

1061 

5845 

16  48 

Marshfield  

Monmouth  ... 

Newport  ... 

..51 

Marshfield  

S.  Wales  

163f 

1270 

526 

Marshvvood 

....6 

Evershot 

131 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

162f 

3396 

520 

Marske 

N.  R.  York  .. 

Reeth  

Richmond 

,...5 

N.  Eastern 

2441 

6557 

244 

Marske  pa  & to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Guisborough  5i 

Redear 

Stockton  & Redcar 

261 

1430 

Marston  

to 

Chester 

North  wich 

...2 

Hartford 

...2 

L.  & N.  W 

1701 

1045 

559 

Marston  

....pa 

Grantham  .. 

...5 

Hougham  ... 

A 

Gt.  Northern  

1121 

2430 

4.88 

Marston  

....pa 

Oxford  

Oxford  

....2 

Oxford  

...2 

Gt.  Western  

65 

1212 

471 

Marston  

Stafford 

Penk  ridge... 

..61 

Snread  Eagle  6 

L.  & N.  W 

1401 

Marston  

Stafford 

Stone ......... 

..41 

Stafford  

...3 

L.  & N.  W.  

1351 

2(36 

Marston 

ti 

Wilts 

Devizes  

..A 

Melksham  . 

..71 

Gt.  Western  .. 

1071 

168 

Marston  Bigot  . 

....pa 

Somerset  

Frome  

..2k 

Frome 

.3 

Gt.  Western  

1181 

2238 

449 

Marston,  Broad . 

.ham 

Gloucester  ... 

Chip.  Campdn.  5 

Hone.vbourne  21 

Oxford,  W'.,  & W.  ... 

104 

251 

Marston  Fleet  . 

....pa 

Bucks 

Aylesbury... 

,.2f 

Avlesburv 

..34 

L.  & N.  AV 

461 

929 

30 

Marston  Green.. 

Warwick  

Birmingham 

...6 

Marston  Green 

L.  &N.  W 

1061 

Marston,  Lea .... 

Warwick 

Coleshill 

...3 

WhitacreJn.  11 

Midland  

1111 

1438 

283 

Marston,  Long  . 

.ham 

Bucks  & Herts 

Tritig 

..31 

Olieddineton  21 

L.  & N.W 

381 

W.  R.  York 

York  

. 61 

Marston  

N.  Eastern  

196? 

4281 

609 

Marston  Magnaf 

...pa 

Somerset 

Yeovil  

..41 

Marston  

Gt.  Western  

1361 

1068 

3S7 

Marston-Maisey 

...pa 

Wilts 

Cricklade  ... 

,...3 

Purton  

,.61 

Gt.  Western  

87f 

1276 

237 

Marstou-Mont- 

gomery 

....pa 

Derby 

Uttoxeter  ... 

,...4 

Rocester  

.21 

N.  Staffordshire 

1421 

2471 

473 

Marston-More- 

taine 

Bedford 

Ampthill 

...4 

Ampthill 

...1 

L.  & N.  W 

58 

4171 

1183 

Marston,  North.. 

....pa 

Bucks  

Aylesbury  . 

..61 

Winslow  

M 

L.  & N.  W 

57f 

1910 

692 

Marston  Potters 

ham 

Leicester  .... 

Hinckley  .... 

..51 

Brghtn  Astley  4 

Midland  

97f 

280 

12 

Marston  Priors  . 

...na 

Warwick  

Southam  .... 

..51 

FennvComutnfi 

Gt.  Western  

101 

3630 

739 

Marston,  St.  Law- 

rence 

pa 

Northam  pton 

Bracklev  . . . 

...5 

Farthinghoe 

21 

L.  A N.  W 

761 

1230 

541 

Marston  Sicca  .. 

Gloucester  ... 

Chip.  Campdn.  6 

Honeyhourne 

> 4 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1051 

1680 

332 

Marston,  South 

ti 

Wilts 

Kiehworth... 

...3 

Shrivenham 

3 

Gt.  Western  

741 

399 

Marston-Trussell 

...pa 

Northampton 

Mkt.  Harboro’  3 

Theddingwrth  2 

L.  & N.  W 

97i 

270 

Marston-upon- 

Dove 

pa 

Derby  

Burton-on -T. 

...5 

Tutbury  

.11 

N.  Staffordshire 

4775 

1191 

Mars  tow  

Hereford 

Monmouth  . 

..51 

Ross  

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

1371 

809 

147 

Marsworth 

pa 

Bucks  

Tring 

..21 

Tring  

...3 

L.  & N.  W 

34f 

463 

Marten 

liam 

Kent  

Deal  

..41 

Dover  

...5 

S.  Eastern  

93 

Martha-on-the-Hill. 

St 

pa 

Surrey  

Guildford 

.21 

Chilworth 

S.  Eastern  

341 

1070 

142 

Marthall  

to 

Chester .... 

Knutsford  .. 

.31 

Chelford  ...  . 

A 

L.  & N.  W 

I72f 

Martham 

pa 

Norfolk 

Yarmouth  ... 

...9 

Brundall Ill 

E.  Counties 

131 

2644 

1125 

Martin  

to 

Lincoln 

Tattershall... 

...8 

Kirk  stead  .... 

.4 

Gt.  Northern 

1261 

894 

Martin 

pa 

Lincoln  

Horncastle  ., 

.21 

Woodhall  SDa.Sl 

Gt.  Northern  

128 

74 

Martin 

pa 

Wilts 

Cranbourne.. 

..41 

Salisbury 

.91 

L.  & S.  AY 

1041 

602 

Martin,  St.  ... 

pa 

Cornwall 

E.  Looe  

...1 

Plymouth 

16 

S.  Devon  

2621 

3199 

1377 

Martin.  St.t 

Salop 

Ellesmere  .. 

.51 

Gobowen  

.21 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

1751 

5314 

2132 

Martin-in-Meneage, 

St. 

Cornwall 

Helston  

...6 

Plvmouth  ..  674 

S.  Devon  

314 

2369 

522 

Martin’s  St.  rt  na  tr> 

N.  R.  York 

Richmond 

...1 

Richmond  .... 

..1 

N.  Eastern  

2401 

57 

Martin  dale  .. 

chap 

Westmorelnd 

Amhleside  .. 

.94 

Shap  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

280 

8060 

208 

Martinhoe  

pa 

Devon  

Combe  Martin  7 

Barnstaple  ... 

,12 

N.  Devon 

2411 

2549 

216 

Martin-Hussing- 

tree 

Worcester  ... 

Worcester  ... 

...4 : 

Fearnal  Heath  1 < 

Oxford,  AV.,  & W.  ... 

124 

908 

202 

Martinscroft  (with 

Woolston)  

....to 

Lancaster 

Warrington 

...3  1 

Th  el  wall 

1 

Wrrngtn  & Stockpt. 

1851 

1444 

516 

* MARSHFIELD.  A market-town  and  parish  situated  at  the  edge  of  the 
county,  bordering  upon  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire.  It  consists  principally  of 
one  street,  the  buildings  of  which  are  very  old.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is 
in  malt.  Among  the  charities  of  Marshfield  are  a well-endowed  almshouse, 
with  a chapel  and  a school,  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  receive  the  rudi- 
ments of  education. 

Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  May  24,  horned  cattle ; Oct.  24,  sheep,  horses,  cheese. 

Carious  f MARSTON  MAGNA,  or  Broad  Marston.  In  1788  specimens  of  a cal- 
fossils.  careous  blue  stone,  almost  filled  with  cornua  ammonis,  overspread  with  white 
pearl,  were  raised  here  in  masses  sufficiently  large  to  form  beautiful  slabs  and 
side-tables. 

t MARTIN  (St.)  The  Ellesmere  canal  passes  through  this  parish.  Here 
are  some  large  coal-works,  and  the  great  road  from  Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead 
has  here  been  diverted  from  its  original  course,  whereby  a considerable  distance 
has  been  saved. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railivay. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Manton 1? 

Midland  

1011 

533 

7 

Ipswich  ...7 

E.  Union  

75 

2709 

477 

Haverfdwest  8^ 

Narberth  R.  101 

S.  Wales  

274| 

3551 

829 

Martley 

Worcester  ... 

Stourport  ...8£ 

Worcester  ...71 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

136 

5124 

1309 

S.  Petherton  2| 

Martock  

Gt.  Western 

148 

7302 

3154 

Macclesfield  ...6 

Congleton 4! 

N.  Staffordshire 

1611 

1947 

313 

.to 

Chester 

Middlewich  ...6 

Winsford  ...... 3f 

L.  & N.  W 

1681 

2684 

641 

Gainsborough  5 

Marton  1 

Gt.  Northern 

149f 

1310 

544 

to 

Salop 

Shrewsbury"  ...9 

Baschurch  ...11 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

163f 

Salop  

Montgomery  5| 

Chrcli  Stret.  15? 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

183 

Marton  1 

L.  & N.  W 

97 

910 

373 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Bridlington  ...3 

Marton 

N.  Eastern  

2061 

Marton .'..... 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Aldborough...4| 

Hull  91 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

182f 

950 

i‘io 

Marton  . . 

ua 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Stokesley  6 

Yarm 61 

N.  Eastern  

2391 

3375 

426 

Marton 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Krkby  Mrsde  4| 

Pickering 4| 

N.  Eastern  

2271 

640 

248 

Marton-cum-Graf- 

ton 

Da 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Boroughbrdge  3 

Hammerton  ...6 

N.  Eastern  

1951 

1198 

472 

Marton,  East  and 

Wost 

na 

W.  R.  York ... 

Skipton  6 

Elslack 2? 

Midland  

219 

2793 

341 

Marton,  Great  ...ham 

Lancaster 

Pouiton-in-E.  31 

Blackpool  ...11 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2291 

5452 

1225 

Marton-in-the- 

Enrest 

pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Easingwold  ...41 

Tollerton  61 

N.  Eastern  

206f 

2370 

182 

Marton -lo-Monr  . 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Ripon  4 

Boroughbridge  2 

N.  Eastern  

215 

1614 

203 

Marton.  Little  ...ham 

Lancaster  ... 

Poulton 3f 

Wray  Green. ..31 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2231 

425 

Marton,  Long 

.pa 

Westmorland 

Appleby  31 

Shap Ill 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

282 

3200 

762 

"Marton.  New  

..m 

Salop 

Ellesmere 41 

Whittington  ...3 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

174f 

Marton.  Old  

Salop 

Ellesmere 31 

Whittington  31 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

175 

Martyn,  Worthy 

,.pa 

Hants  

Alresford 4f 

Winchester  ...31 

L.  & S.  W 

70 

1974 

251 

Marwood 

,.pa 

Devon  

Braunton  4 

Barnstaple  ...31 

IN.  Devon 

233 

5396 

1054 

Marwood  

Durham  

Barnard  Castle  4 

Barnard  Castle  4 

Darlntn  & Brnrd  Cas 

256 

3671 

205 

Maryclmrch,  St.f  .. 

,.pa 

Devon  

Torquay 2 

Torquay  l! 

S.  Devon  

2201 

2589 

2293 

Mary  Church, 

St. ham  & na 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cowbridge 2 

Elv  101 

S.  Wales  

180f 

727 

104 

Marv  Hill  St. 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cowbridge  5 

Pencoed  21 

S.  Wales 

189 

1404 

247 

MaryportJ  chap  & m t 

Cumberland 

Cockermouth  7 

Maryport 

Whitehvn  Junction 

303 

906 

5716 

Marv.  St. 8 island 

Cornwall  

Land’s  End  ...27 

350 

1661 

Marystow 

■pa 

Devon  

Tavistock 61 

Cornwood  ...19f 

S.  Devon  

2571 

2895 

570 

* MARTOCK.  Here  is  a spacious  market-place,  near  which  is  a handsome 
fluted  column,  a model  of  the  celebrated  pillar  of  Trajan,  at  Wilton-house,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Fair , Aug.  21,  cattle.— Bankers,  Stuckey’s  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co. 


f MARYCHURCH  (St.)  The  soil  of  this  parish  reclines  on  limestone,  and 
affords  a remarkably  sweet  pasture.  The  sheep,  fed  on  the  downs  here,  are 
highly  prized;  and  their  wool  obtains  a preference  in  the  market. 

Fair,  held  on  the  Down,  Aug.  24. 


X MARYPORT,  or  Elnefoot,  situated  at  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ellen.  But  a few  years  prior  to  1750  this  was  a very  insignificant  place, 
the  resort  only  of  a few  fishermen,  who  occupied  some  miserable  huts  along  the 
shore;  it  was  then  called  Ellen-foot,  being  a creek  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ellen. 
In  the  above-named  year  the  foundations  of  the  present  town  and  harbour  were 
laid,  and  the  new  town  named  Maryport,  by  Humphrey  Senhouse,  esq.,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  in  compliment  to  his  wife.  From  that  period  it  has  progres- 
sively been  approaching  to  its  present  importance.  It  is  neat  and  well  built, 
and  considered  to  be  very  healthy.  The  opening  of  a coal  trade,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  direct  railway  communication,  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  Maryport.  v For  the  convenience  of  shipping,  wooden 
piers  and  quays  have  been  constructed  on  the  shore.  Here,  also,  are  three  ship- 
building yards,  and  a patent  slip,  where  many  large  vessels  for  the  American, 
West  India,  Baltic,  and  coasting  trades,  are  built.  The  sands  in  this  neighbour- 
hood being  well  adapted  for  sea-bathing,  the  town  is  now  attended  by  a conside- 
rable number  of  visitors,  who  come  here  for  that  purpose  during  the  summer 
season.  The  public  buildings  are  chiefly  those  associated  with  commercial  pur- 
poses. Wharves  and  quays  usurp  the  place  of  piers  and  esplanades,  and  a con- 
stant interchange  of  freights  among  the  shipping  gives  an  air  of  liveliness  to  the 
town,  which  will  be  with  some  a compensation  for  the  more  refined  beauties  of 
a fashionable  marine  resort.  A considerable  coal  trade  is  now  carried  on  with 
Ireland. 


Origin  of 
name. 


Extensive 
coal  trade. 


Inns,  Golden  Lion,  Senhouse  Arms,  Star. — Bankers,  Cumberland  Union  Bank  ; draw  on  Barclay 
and  Co. 


§ MARY  (St.)  The  chief  of  the  Scilly  islands,  containing,  by  estimation, 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Marvtavy,  or  St. 

Mary  Taw  .... 

Devon  

Tavistock 3? 

Corn  wood  R.  1 5? 

S.  Devon 

253 

4180 

1367 

MarvtheVirein.St.  ha 

Kent  

New  Romney  2 

Appledore 7* 

S.  Eastern  

83* 

2051 

119 

Masbrough 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Rotherham  "...* 

Masbro 

Midland  

172 

Masham* na  & m.t 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Bedale 6 

Melmerby  9 

N.  Eastern  

227| 

22525 

2695 

Mashbury  

Essex  

Chelmsford  ...5f 

Chelmsford  ...5f 

E.  Counties 

35 

815 

91 

Mason  

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  7 

Killingworth  5 

N.  Eastern 

285* 

1165 

120 

Massingham,  Great  pa 

Norfolk 

SwafTham 8* 

E.  Winch  7 

E.  Counties 

111 

4112 

948 

Massingham.  Little  Da 

Norfolk 

Gt.  Masingham 

E.  Winch  8 

E.  Counties 

112 

2278 

134 

Masters  Close  .. 

.ex  pa 

Northumb.  ... 

Prudhoe 5 

Stocksfield 4 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

287* 

16 

Matching 

Essex 

Harlow 3? 

Harlow  4 

E.  Counties 

30* 

2384 

652 

Matfen,  East  ... 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  ...15 

Cor  bridge  ...65 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

298* 

2067 

164 

Matfen,  West  .... 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  ...16 

Corbridge  ...6* 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

298* 

1905 

412 

Matherne  

Monmouth  ... 

Ports  kewett...2f 

Chepstow  2 

S.  Wales  

143* 

3281 

451 

Mathou 

Worcester  ... 

Gt.  Malvern. ..2$ 

Worcester  ...11 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

131* 

3366 

824 

Mathry 

Pembroke 

Fishguard 6f 

Havefordwest  12 

S.  Wales  

287f 

6992 

1052 

Matlask 

Norfolk 

Aylsham 6 

Norwich  18f 

E.  Union  . 

132* 

472 

164 

Matley  

Chester 

Mottram  1* 

Staleybridge  if; 

L.  & N.  W 

191* 

700 

252 

Matlockf 

Derby  

Wirksworth  ...4 

Matlock  Brdg.  * 

Midland  .. 

150 

3960 

4010 

Matlock  Bath.... 

Derby 

Matlock  1 

Matlock  Bath... 

Midland  

148* 

Maey,  St. 


Harbour 
difficult  of 
access. 


1520  acres,  and  extending  about  two  miles  and  a half  in  length,  and  one  and  a 
half  in  breadth.  It  consists  of  rocky  heights  of  considerable  elevation,  inter- 
mixed with  fertile  valleys.  The  hills,  like  those  of  Cornwall,  abound  with  mineral 
productions.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are  caught  off  the  shores.  Hugh-town,  or 
New-town,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Garrison-hill, 
and  is  furnished  with  a custom-house,  a council-house,  and  a prison ; but  this 
place,  from  its  low  situation,  is  liable  to  injury  from  inundations  of  the  sea.  The 
harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a pier,  contains  from  three  to  five  fathoms  of 
water,  with  good  anchorage,  but  the  entrance  is  difficult.  It  is  commanded  by 
a small  fort,  which,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  ground  plan,  is  named  Star- 
castle  ; and  here  the  standard  is  hoisted  daily.  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Francis  Godolphin,  then  governor  of  the  Scilly  islands. 


* MAS  HAM.  Situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Ure,  in  a most  delight- 
ful and  fertile  part  of  the  county.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  are 
employed  in  the  woollen  manufactories  established  here.  Here  is  a grammar- 
school,  founded  by  William  Danby,  esq.,  in  1760.  Masham  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  great  baronial  family  of  Scroope. 

Inns,  Bay  Horse,  George  and  Dragon.— Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  Easter-Wed.,  Sep.  17, 18,  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  pedlery. 


Beautiful 

scenery. 


Medicinal 

waters. 


f MATLOCK,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  Derbyshire  spas,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  Matlock-dale,  a narrow  defile,  the  rocky  limestone  sides  of  which  are 
piled  up  in  the  manner  of  Undercliff,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  pine,  fir,  yew,  box,  and  other  hardy  trees.  One  point,  which  every 
visitor  climbs,  called  Masson  Low,  or  the  Heights  of  Abraham  (from  the  likeness 
it  bears  to  the  scene  of  Wolfe’s  victory  at  Quebec),  is  1,600  feet  above  the 
river;  and  here  you  get  a most  extensive  view.  Many  of  the  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses  are  perched  on  these  slopes,  looking  down  on  the  river  and  rail,  which 
run  close  to  the  road  beneath.  High  Tor,  and  other  points,  are  300  to  400  feet 
high.  They  shelter  the  valley  in  winter,  and  in  summer  offer  most  tempting 
and  invigorating  walks  on  their  summits.  The  waters  at  the  old  and  new  baths 
are  warm  (only  68  degrees),  tonic,  and  are  taken  for  bilious  complaints,  dys- 
pepsia, rheumatism,  &c.  Being  charged  with  limestone  tufa,  the  springs  soon 
cover  anything  placed  in  them  with  a crust,  or  convert  it  into  a stony  substance.  | 
The  water  is  used  both  internally  and  externally;  and  among  the  diseases  in  I 
which  it  is  regarded  as  beneficial,  may  be  enumerated  glandular  affections,  scro-  j 
fula  in  its  various  forms,  haemoptoe,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  consump-  j 
tiou,  diabetes,  fluor  albus,  calculous  affections,  dyspepsia,  and  what  are  termed 
nervous  diseases,  rheumatism,  and  cutaneous  complaints.  The  season,  at  this 
watering-place,  lasts  from  about  the  end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  November, 
during  which  period  the  number  of  visitants  is  sometimes  very  considerable; 
and  even  if  it  should  be  admitted  that  the  virtues  of  Matlock  water  are  nearly 
commensurate  with  those  of  tepid  water  from  any  other  source,  still  invalids 
may  often  derive  much  benefit  from  a temporary  residence  here,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  acknowledged  advantage  of  warm  bathing,  the  influence  of  air  and  exer- 
cise, with  the  pleasing  effect  of  romantic  and  beautiful  scenery,  must  iii  many 
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cases  prove  highly  serviceable.  Beautiful  petrifactions,  or  rather  calcareous 
incrustations,  are  formed  by  the  depositions  which  take  place  from  the  water  on 
various  bodies  over  which  it  flows,  after  having  percolated  the  limestone  rocks. 
The  entrance  to  Matlock-dale,  in  which  the  warm  springs  are  situated,  is  on  the 
south  side,  through  a rock,  which  has  been  blasted  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
convenient  road.  From  this  spot  the  prospects  present  scenes  of  extraordinary 
and  indefinable  beauty  or  sublimity.  On  the  left  are  vast  and  lofty  ledges  of 
bare  massive  rock  ; and  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  peaks  extending  400  or 
500  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  form  an  immense  natural  rampart,  clothed  by 
a variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  increase  the  effect  of  the  view  by  their  con- 
trast of  the  opposite  rock.  The  lower  parts  of  the  dale  are  covered  with  wood, 
partially  shading  the  banks  and  heightening  the  beauty  of  the  river,  which  flows 
alternately  with  a rapid  current  on  a deep  and  gentle  stream,  along  the  winding 
course  of  this  mountain  chasm,  w-hicli  preserves  a similar  character  of  romantic 
beauty  through  its  whole  extent  of  about  two  miles.  The  new  church,  built  in 
1842,  is  a pretty  cross,  with  a spire  130  feet  high;  there  is  a chapel  built  by 
Arkwright,  the  cotton-spinner,  at  the  south  end  of  the  dale.  Old  Matlock 
church,  a gothic  structure  with  a pinnacled  tower,  stands  on  a bold  limestone 
crag,  called  Church  Tor,  marked  by  wavy  lines,  which  dip  at  length  under  the 
shale  and  grit.  This  and  the  neighbouring  rocks  are  supposed  to  have  slipped 
from  the  cliffs  behind,  and  produced  that  picturesque  confusion  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  the  vale.  To  see  it  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  north 
end  is  recommended  as  the  best  to  enter  it  by.  The  old  bath  is  at  this  end,  near 
the  Museum-parade.  Here  Byron  first  met  Miss  Chaworth.  Scott’s  name  is 
written  on  a pane  in  room  No.  5.  A magnificent  lime-tree  marks  the  new  bath. 
The  prices  are,  tepid,  swimming,  or  shower  bath,  Is. ; hot  bath,  2s.  6d.  Walker's 
boats  for  a sail,  6d.  each  passenger.  The  waters  are  also  recommended  in 
nervous  disorders,  and  the  first  stage  of  consumption.  As  they  contain  much 
free  carbonic  acid,  they  may  be  drank  as  a common  beverage.  Their  sources 
are  2,000  or  3,000  feet  down.  It  was  not  till  1698  that  they  were  noticed. 
Adam’s  Geological  museum  is  in  the  Parade.  Here  ponies,  donkeys,  guides,  &c., 
for  the  various  excursions,  may  be  hired.  The  Rutland,  Devonshire,  and  other 
caves  are  to  be  seen.  Descending  the  vale  you  come  to  Willersley-castle,  for- 
merly the  seat  of  Arkwright,  who  died  here  in  1792,  and  now  of  P.  Arkwright, 
esq.  It  may  be  seen  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  Wright  of  Derby’s  portrait  of 
the  founder,  and  his  celebrated  view  of  Ulleswater,  are  here ; Chapel-walk  and 
the  Lover’s-leap  are  two  good  points  of  view.  Immediately  opposite  Cromford 
is  the  first  cotton-mill,  built  by  Arkwright  in  1771.  The  moving  power  is  the 
water  from  an  adit,  two  miles  long,  out  of  the  lead-mines.  Semi-natural  caverns, 
and  old  worked-out  mines,  easy  of  approach,  offer  attractions  to  the  curious  on 
every  hand ; boats  on  the  lovely  Derwent,  which  flows  through  the  dell  parallel 
with  the  road,  attract  visitors  to  glide  on  its  bosom ; the  tepid  mineral  waters 
supply  commodious  plunging  and  swimming-baths;  and  altogether  there  is 
nothing  wanting  to  suit  the  vigorous  searching  for  amusement,  or  the  enfeebled 
searching  for  health.  One  fertile  source  of  amusement  to  the  visitors  of  Mat- 
lock  is  the  searching  after  “specimens,”  or  rather  the  gathering  of  them,  for 
there  is  scarcely  a pathway  on  the  hills  on  which  they  do  not  abound ; and  the 
mania  is  so  contagious,  that  the  veriest  matter-of-fact  person  in  the  world  is 
almost  sure  to  be  bitten,  if  he  stays  in  the  enchanting  spot  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  student  in  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  from  the  abundance  and 
richness  of  the  spicimens,  and  the  opportunity  which  the  numerous  lead-mines 
and  caverns  afford  of  penetrating  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  will  be  well  repaid 
for  journeying  thither.  Nor  are  these  the  only  things  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  geologist.  Many  a lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
strata  in  and  about  the  dale ; and  in  the  Romantic  rocks,  in  particular,  may  be 
witnessed,  on  a small  but  yet  grand  scale,  a scene  which  travellers  describe  as 
forming  the  union  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  The  Romantic  rocks  are  but  a few  minutes’  walk  from  the 
main  street,  and  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hills  on  the  western  side  of  the 
dale.  They  consist  of  immense  masses  of  stone,  some  being  as  high  as  a mode- 
rate-sized house,  and  embracing  many  millions  of  tons,  which  have  been  hurled 
from  the  heights  above,  and  scattered  in  all  directions,  among  sombre-hued  trees, 
in  the  “most  admired  disorder,”  producing  a chaotic  scene  which  will  not  soon 
pass  from  the  mind.  Stonnis,  or  the  Black-rocks,  however,  some  two  miles  from 


Matlock. 


Entrance  to 
the  dale. 


The  old 
church. 


Attractions 
of  the  spot. 


Romantic 

rocks. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Matlock  Bridge sta 

Matson*  pa 

Matterdale chap 

Mattersey  pa 

Mattingley  ham 

Mattishall  pa 

Mattisliall-Burgh  pa 

Maugersbury ham 

Maughans,  St pa 

Mauldcn  pa 

Maulds-Meaburn  ...to 

Maunby to 

Mautby pa 

Mavesyn  Ridware...pa 

Mawdesley  to 

Mawes,  St.f  m.t 

Mawgan-in- 

Meneage  pa 

Mawgau-in-Pyder . . .pa 

Mawnan  pa 

Mawr ham 

Mavvthorpe ham 

Maxe.v  pa 

Maxstoke|  pa 

May  field  § pa  & to 

Mayfield  || pa 


County. 


Derby... 

Gloucester  ... 

Cumberland 

Nottingham 

Hants  

Norfolk  

Norfolk 

Gloucester  .. 
Monmouth  .. 

Bedford. 

Westmorland 
N.  R.  York  ..; 

Norfolk 

Stafford 

Lancaster 

Cornwall  


Cornwall  

Cornwall  

Cornwall  

Glamorgan  ... 

Lincoln  

Northampton 

Warwick  

Stafford 

Sussex  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Matlock  $ 

Gloucester 2 

Shap  13 

Bawtry  4 

Odiham  5 

E.  Dereham  ...4} 
E.  Dereham  ...5 
Stow-on-Wold  £ 

Monmouth 4 

Ampthill  1? 

Appleby  5 

Thirsk 6 

Acle 7 

Rugeley  2? 

Ormskirk 6} 

Falmouth 2| 

Helston  4 

St  Colmb.Mjr.3 
Falmouth  ...4} 

Swansea  5? 

Alford 2 

Mkt.  Deeping  1} 
Hampton-in-A.5 

Ashborne 2? 

Rotherfield  ...2| 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Matlock  Bridge 

Gloucester 2 

Clifton 9? 

Ranskill  2% 

Winch  field  ...3} 

Thuxton  3} 

Tlmxton  3? 

Addlestrop  ...2 

Ross 125 

Lidlington 5 

Shap 4 

Newby  Wiske  1 

Yarmouth  6 

Armitage  1 

Rufford  2 

Plymouth  ...53? 

Plymouth  ...65} 
Plymouth  ...43? 
Plymouth  ...62? 

Landore  4? 

Alford 2 

Helpstone 2} 

Coleshill  2? 

Clifton  1} 

Wadhurst 4f 


Railway. 


Midland  

Gt.  Western  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Gt.  Northern 

L.  & S.  W 

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

L.  & N.  W 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

N.  Eastern  

E.  Counties 

L.  & N.  W 

E.  Lancashire 

S.  Devon  


S.  Devon  

S.  Devon  

S.  Devon  

S.  Wales  

Gt.  Northern  .... 

Midland  

Midland  

N.  Staffordshire. 
S.  Eastern 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

149} 

116 

450 

*53 

2S7i 

7313 

442 

146} 

2210 

493 

42} 

218 

126} 

2280 

1045 

127 

604 

225 

89} 

571 

144} 

1304 

193 

60} 

2574 

1457 

274} 

227| 

1500 

337 

140 

1659 

65 

121? 

2475 

523 

2201 

2887 

887 

300 

... 

312 

5273 

1010 

290 

6628 

732 

309 

2258 

539 

219 

810 

132| 

85 

2280 

649 

111} 

2701 

350 

147f 

3760 

1313 

55? 

13604 

3055 

Matlock. 


Picturesque 
hill. 


Fishing 

place. 


Remains  of 
priory  and 
castle. 


the  bath,  are  even  more  striking,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  pleasing,  not  only 
from  their  isolated  character  and  elevated  situation,  but  from  the  exquisite  view 
to  be  obtained  from  their  summit. 

Inns,  Temple  Hotel,  Old  Bath  Hotel,  New  Bath  Hotel,  Rutland  Arms.— .Fairs,  Feb.  25,  April  2, 
May  9,  Oct.  24,  cattle,  sheep,  general. 

* MATSON.  Robin’s  Wood-hill,  in  this  parish,  is  a delightful  eminence,  in 
the  shape  of  a cone ; it  rises  immediately  from  the  vale,  and  forms  a beautiful 
object  to  the  surrounding  country;  the  ascent  from  the  vale  to  the  summit  is 
nearly  a mile  in  length ; and  the  soil  being  extremely  fertile,  every  side  is 
covered  with  almost  continual  verdure. 

f MAWES  (St.)  consists  chiefly  of  one  irregularly  built  street,  which  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  and  faces  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  are,  for  the 
most  part,  fishermen  and  pilots,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  the  former  is  taking 
pilchards.  The  only  manufacture  carried  on  here  is  in  cables  and  ropes  for  the 
vessels,  fishing-boats,  &c.,  of  the  port.  The  privilege  of  sending  members  to 
Parliament  was  possessed  by  this  borough  since  1562,  but  it  is  now  disfranchised. 
The  castle  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  The  lord  of  this  manor,  which  extends 
over  the  creek  and  harbour,  is  entitled  to  duties  of  anchorage  and  bushelage, 
and  all  wrecks  of  vessels  found  there. 

% MAXSTOKE.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  Maxstoke-priory,  founded  in  1337,  for 
canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  by  William  de  Clinton,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
who  also  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  erected  Maxstoke-castle,  a noble  building 
in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  with  an  hexagonal  embattled  tower  at  each 
angle;  its  noble  machiolated  gateway  is  strengthened  on  each  side  by  a tower, 
also  of  an  hexagonal  form  ; and  the  gates,  which  are  covered  with  plates  of  iron, 
display  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  A part  of  the  interior  of  this 
building  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire;  still  the  greater  part  of  it  remains, 
and  forms  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  among  these  are  the  venerable  chapel,  the  spacious 
hall,  and  large  dining-room,  the  door  and  chimney  of  which  are  curiously  orna- 
mented with  carved  work.  The  walls  of  the  great  court  still  contain  caserns,  or 
lodgments  for  soldiery.  This  castle  was  visited  by  Richard  III.,  when  on  his 
march  towards  Nottingham,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth-field. 

§ MAYFIELD.  Here  is  the  cottage  in  which  the  poet  Thomas  Moore  so 
long  resided,  and  where  he  wrote  “ Lalla  Rookh.”  The  scenery  about  here  is 
extremely  beautiful. 

||  MAYFIELD,  or  Maghfield.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a palace  which  for-  ! 
merly  belonged  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  j 
I by  St.  Dunstan,  who  also  erected  a wooden  church  here;  from  numerous  deeds 
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Name  of  Place. 


Mayshill  ham 

Mayland  pa 

Mealo  to 

Mealrigg  to 

Meare  pa 

Mearley to 

Mears- Ashby pa 

Measham  pa  & to 

Meavy  pa 

Meaux,  or  Melsa to 

Mechlas to 

Medbourne pa 

Medlar  to 

Medmenham* pa 

Medomsley  to 

Medsted  pa 

Meer  to 

Meerbrook  vil 

Meesden  pa 

Meesori to 

Meeth  pa 

Mefenydd to 

Meifod,  or  Myfodt  pa 

Melbecks  to 

Melbourne  pa 


Melbourne  ...pa  & m.t 


County. 


Gloucester  ... 

Essex 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Somerset  

Lancaster  ... 
Northampton 

Derby 

Devon  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Flint  

Leicester 

Lancaster 

Bucks 

Durham  

Hants  

Stafford 

Stafford 

Herts  ......... 

Salop 

Devon  

Cardigan  

Montgomery 
N.  R.  York  ... 
Cambridge  ... 
Derby 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Sodbury  2 * 

Burnham  4 

Maryport  6 

Wigton  9 

Glastonbury  3* 

Clitheroe 2 

Wellingboro’  3* 
Ashby-de-la-Z,  3 

Tavistock  6 

Beverley 5 

Cilcen 1* 

Mkt.  Harboro’6* 

Kirkham  2* 

Gt.  Marlow 3 

Durham  12 

Alresford  5 

Longton 1 

Leek 3 

Buntingford  6* 
Wellington  ...6f 
Hatherleigh...2f 
Aberystwith  8* 
Welshpool  ...6* 

Reeth  4 

Royston  2* 

Derby 7* 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Yate 1 

Maldon S* 

Aspatria 2 

Aspatria 3 

Shapwick  3 

Clitheroe 2 

Castle  Ashby  ...3 
Ashby-de-la-Z2f 
Cornwood  Rd.7* 

Beverley 5 

Mold  5* 

Medbrne  Bdg.  1 

Kirkham  2? 

Marlow  Road  65 
Cold  Rowley  5? 

Alton  5 

Blyth  Bridge  1* 

Leek  4 

Newport  5f 

Newport 7 

Eggesford 9* 

Carmarthen... 38 
Shrewsbury  23f 

Leyburn  3* 

Meldreth  f 

Ashby-de-la-Z.  7 


Railway. 


Midland  

E.  Counties 

Maryport  & Carlisle 
Maryport  & Carlisle 

Gt.  Western  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

L.  & N.  W 

Midland  

S.  Devon  

N.  Eastern  

Chester  & Mold 

L.  & N.  W 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

Gt.  Western  

Stockton  & Redcar 

L.  & S.  W 

N.  Staffordshire 

N.  Staffordshire 

E.  Counties 

Shropshire  Union... 

N.  Devon 

S.  Wales  

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

N.  Eastern  

E.  Counties 

Midland  


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 


122f 

52* 

313 

314 
153* 
225f 

771 

126 

245* 

186* 

196* 

106* 

220* 

35 

270 

54 

141* 

158| 

47* 

151 

220| 

283* 

178| 

242* 

49* 

130f 


and  instruments  dated  at  this  palace,  it  appears  to  have  been  a favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  archbishops ; in  the  early  part  of  last  century  the  palace  was  in  a 
tolerably  perfect  state,  when  the  roof  and  floors  were  taken  down,  and  much  of 
the  stone  and  other  materials  used  in  erecting  several  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; the  lofty  stone  arches  were,  however,  left  standing;  the  east  end  has 
long  been  converted  into  a farm-house,  where  several  antiquities,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  St.  Dunstan,  are  exhibited.  Here  is  a very  large  room,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Queen’s-chamber,  Queen  Elizabeth  having  once  honoured  it 
with  her  presence;  on  the  stone  mantlepiece  of  another  apartment,  called  the 
Kitchen-chamber,  is  engraven  the  date,  1371 ; the  arches  of  the  great  hall  still 
remain ; its  dimensions  within  are  68  feet  by  38 ; in  each  side  of  the  walls  are 
three  very  lofty  windows,  and  space  for  a fourth  ; and  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
end  was  a seat  for  a throne,  the  stone  fretwork  of  whose  back  is  yet  to  be  seen 
in  the  wall ; the  gate-house  is  also  entire,  and  with  the  gateway  built  up,  forms 
a dwelling-house.  In  1389  the  church,  and  almost  the  whole  parish,  were 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Fairs,  May  30,  Nov.  13,  cattle. 


* MEDMENHAM.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  its  abbey,  which  is  very  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  was  particularly  remarkable  in 
the  last  century  as  being  the  retiring  place  of  a society  of  men  of  wit  and  fashion, 
under  the  title  of  Monks  of  St.  Francis,  whose  habits  they  assumed,  but  whose 
manners  are  said  to  have  been  very  different ; but  whatever  were  their  real  prin- 
ciples, many  of  their  transactions  were  undoubtedly  vicious  and  dishonourable; 
their  motto,  “ Fay  ce  q'un  voudras ,”  inscribed  over  the  door,  is  still  visible ; several 
additions  have  been  made  to  this  ancient  building,  which  display  much  good 
taste  and  propriety.  Francis  Dashwood,  Lord  le  Despencer,  was  the  founder  of 
the  order,  and  among  the  members  were  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  Hon.  Bubb 
Doddington,  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  Paul  Whitehead.  Lord  le  Despencer  rebuilt 
the  neighbouring  church  of  Wycombe  in  order  to  show  his  liberality,  and  to 
afford  a pleasing  termination  to  his  avenue ; and  that  he  might  complete  the 
farce  characteristically,  he  had  a huge  ball  placed  on  the  church  tower,  and  the 
inside  fitted  up  as  a room  wherein  to  hold  convivial  parties ; and,  finally,  he  had 
the  heart  of  Paul  Whitehead — the  “Paul  the  aged,”  the  secretary  and  steward 
of  the  Medmenham  mysteries,  deposited  in  the  church. 

f MEIFOD,  or  Myfod.  Here  are  two  mineral  springs,  believed  to  be  effica- 
cious in  removing  cutaneous  and  scrofulous  complaints.  Besides  the  ruins  of 
three  buildings,  probably  monastic,  several  pavements  have  been  dug  out,  one 
was  found  in  a field  called  Maes-y-Porth,  i.e.  the  field  of  the  gateway.  The 
vicinity  of  the  two  brooks,  or  Lanas,  seems  to  strengthen  the  probability ; and 
there  is  a spot  here  called  Pentre-go. 

Fairs,  1st  Fri.  in  Feb.,  last  Tues.  in  April,  1st  in  Aug.,  Sep.  22. 

7 N 


Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

2030 

203 

8269 

1605 

1280 

47 

1890 

489 

1490 

1663 

3289 

294 

1390 

89 

117 

2560 

567 

2420 

401 

4823 

840 

2811 

482 

1008 

185 

2479 

333 

653 

12614 

1763 

10106 

1661 

46S8 

1931 

3290 

2680 

Mayfield. 


Interesting 

remains. 


The  disre- 
putable 
monks  of 
St.  Francis. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Mel  bury-Osmond 


Meleombe-Horsey. 

Melcombe-Regis* 


Meldon . 


Meliden 
Meline  .. 


Gounty. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Dorset  

Dorset  

Dorset  

Dorset 

York 121 

Shaftesbury  21 

Yeovil  71 

Yeovil 6 

Yeovil 7 

Pocklington...5l 

Wilton 161 

Yetminster  ...2f 
Yetminster  ...21 
Evershot  1 

Bedford 

Dorset  

Dorset  

Northumb.  .. 
Cambridge  ... 
Suffolk  

Bedford  Ilf 

Cerne  Abbas  ...(> 

Dorchester  ...7 

Morpeth  4l 

Royston  3 

Clare  4 

Higham  Ferrs.  6 
Dorchester  ...9 

Weymouth  

Morpeth  5! 

Meldreth  

Sudbury 3 

Northumb.  ... 
Wilts 

Halt  whistle  ll 
Devizes  7 

Haltwhistle  ...ll 
Melksham  

Flint  

Pembroke 

Cardigan  

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Salop 

Rhuddlan 31 

Newport  41 

Aberystwith  ...1 
Lancaster  ...10? 

Liverpool 61 

Montgomery  31 

Prestatyn 11 

Nar berth  Rd.  15 
Leominster  ...67 
Weuniugton  11 

Kirby 11 

Craven  Armsl3f 

Railway.' 

Dist. 

Lond. 

jpr.Rl 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

N.  Eastern  

212f 

3130 

535 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

1111 

2276 

444 

Gt.  Western  

147f 

1227 

157 

Gt.  Western  

1471 

1192 

364 

Gt.  Western  

1505 

1024 

55 

L.  & N.  W 

89 

2574 

290 

L.  & S.  W 

1491 

2151 

191. 

L.  & S.  W 

1471 

9458 

N.  Eastern  

2961 

993 

144 

E.  Counties 

481 

2000 

776 

E.  Union  

59 

5185 

2587 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

313 

4451 

264 

Gt.  Western  •.... 

100 

12572 

6073 

Chester  & Holyhead 

1951 

4722 

1209 

S.  Wales  

2791 

4523 

474 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

224 

6677 

1151 

Midland  

2431 

23474 

2204 

Lane. & Yorkshire... 

2071 

2120 

662 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

1891 

Sir  James 
Thornhill. 


Roman  urns 
found. 


New  town- 
hall  and 
cheese- 
market. 


* MELCOMBE  REGIS  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Wey,  which  divides  it  from  the  seaport  and  borough  town  of  Weymouth,  with 
which  it  enjoys  a singular  inter-community  of  municipal  government  and  political 
privileges.  The  communication  between  this  place  and  Weymouth  anciently 
took  place  by  means  of  a ferry-boat,  guided  by  a rope  stretched  across  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  or  harbour.  This  conveyance  was  replaced  in  1597,  after 
the  tow  ns  had  been  united,  by  a wrooden  bridge  of  seventeen  arches,  w hich  struc- 
ture was  damaged  in  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament;  and 
after  having  been  rebuilt  in  the  same  manner,  at  different  periods,  it  was  at 
length  entirely  removed,  and  in  1770  the  present  bridge  was  erected  about 
seventy  yards  further  above  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  At  Melcombe  is  a 
convenient  market-place ; and  here,  also,  is  the  town-hall,  or  guildhall,  for  the 
meetings  of  the  corporation  and  the  transaction  of  municipal  and  judicial  busi- 
ness of  Melcombe  and  Weymouth.  The  corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  six 
aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors.  At  Melcombe  was  born,  in  1675,  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  the  celebrated  painter  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  of  the  halls  of 
Greenwich-hospital  and  Blenheim.  For  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  Sir  James  w as 
paid  40s.  per  square  yard,  and  for  the  hall  of  Blenheim  25s.  While  painting 
that  of  St.  Paul’s,  he  approached  so  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold,  to  observe 
the  effect  of  his  work,  that  he  was  saved  from  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  his 
servant,  wrho,  seeing  his  danger,  instantaneously  cast  a pot  of  colour  at  the 
figures,  which  caused  him  to  rush  forward  for  their  preservation,  and  was  thus 
the  means  of  preserving  him  from  destruction.  He  died  at  his  seat  at  Thornhill, 
near  Weymouth,  in  1734,  leaving  a son  and  a daughter;  the  latter  of  whom  was 
married  to  the  celebrated  Hogarth.  ( See  “ Weymouth.”) 

f MELFORD  (Long),  very  pleasantly  situated,  is  nearly  a mile  in  length, 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  called  Long  Melford.  On  Cranmer-green,  in  this 
parish,  is  a petrifying  spring,  and  some  years  since  several  Roman  urns  were 
discovered  here.  The  petty  sessions  are  holden  here  every  fortnight.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  later  style  of  English  archi- 
tecture. The  tower  is  more  modern.  Some  handsome  monuments  to  the 
Martyn,  Clopton,  Cordell,  and  other  families,  who  had  seats  here,  may  be  found 
in  the  interior.  Melford-place  and  Kentwell-hall  are  the  principal  seats  in  the 
vicinity. 

Fairs , Whit-Tues.,  pedlery ; Wed.,  Thurs.,  cattle,  sheep. 

J MELKSHAM  was  formerly  of  much  greater  importance  than  at  present:  it 
is  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  an  eminence  which  rises  from  the  river  Avon,  and 
consists  principally  of  one  long  street;  the  houses  are  irregularly  but  well  built, 
of  freestone.  The  trade  consists  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  broad  cloths, 
for  which  it  was  formerly  celebrated,  but  it  has  now  comparatively  declined. 
Tw  o mineral  springs  were  in  1816  discovered  here,  the  one  a strong  chalybeate, 
and  the  other  a saline  aperient;  the  latter  is  said  to  be  equally  efficacious  writh 
the  Cheltenham-spa,  in  bilious  and  scorbutic  complaints.  The  petty  sessions  for 
Melksham  and  Tinhead  division  of  the  hundred  are  holden  here.  The  town-hall 
and  cheese-market  were  erected  in  1847,  at  an  expense  of  £3,350,  and  form  a 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Mellion,  St pa 

Cornwall  

Callington 3 

Plymouth  ...104 
Mellis 

S.  Devon  

E.  Union  

Mellons,  St pa 

Monmouth^... 

Cardiff  4| 

Hayfield 4 

Mars  field 2f 

Stockport 65 

S.  Wales  

L.  & N.  W 

Meilor  to 

Midis*  pa 

Lancaster 

Somerset 

Blackburn 3 

Frome 3 

Blackburn  ...34 
Frome 0 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Gt.  Western  

Mells ham 

Melmerby  pa 

Melmerby to 

Melmf.rhy  in 

Suffolk  

Cumberland 
N.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  . 

Dorset  

N.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 
Suffolk  

Hales  worth  ...H 
Kirkoswald  ...5? 
Middleham  ...4 
Ripon  4 

Hales  worth  ...14 

Penrith 85 

Cnstbl  Burtn.63 
Melmerby 

E.  Counties 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Meiplaish.... pa 

Mnlsbnby pa 

Meltham  to 

Melton  pa, 

Beaminster  ...2 
Richmond  ...54 
Huddersfield  4f 
Woodbridge  ...2 
Hull  9 

Maidn.  Nwtn.  8 

Moulton  44 

Honley  2f 

Ipswich 10 

Wilts  & Somerset  ... 

N.  Eastern  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
E.  Union  

M «ltnn  to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Norfolk 

Leicester  

Lincoln  

W.  R.  York... 
E.  R.  York  ... 

Ferriby 14 

N.  Eastern  

Melton-Constable...  pa 

Melton  Magna  pa 

Melton,  High pa 

Melton  Parva pa 

Melton  Mowbray f m.t 

Melton-Russ  pa 

Melton,  West ham 

Meltonby to 

Foulsham  ...4} 

Norwich 6 

Doncaster 44 

Norwich  44 

Leicester  15 

Brigg  5 

Rotherham  ...5 

Pocklington...2| 

Ryburgh  74 

Hethersett  ...2f 
Sprotborough  24 

Hethersett 2 

Melton  

Barnetby 1| 

Wath ......14 

Fangfoss  3 

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

S.  Yorkshire  

E.  Counties 

Midland  

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

S.  Yorkshire  

N.  Eastern  

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

257| 

2985 

324 

94 

1344 

610 

1664 

2574 

637 

189 

2352 

1777 

216 

1830 

1668 

118| 

3611 

1186 

144* 

290| 

4496 

296 

2424 

1153 

120 

218| 

1109 

323 

155| 

378 

2374 

2669 

559 

188 

4524 

3758 

78 

1420 

1039 

208 

900 

174 

1444 

122s 

2485 

393 

1614 

1465 

105 

121f 

671 

379 

1144 

10266 

4956 

1664 

1755 

159 

1674 

... 

206 

51 

The 

! Melksham; 

subscrip- 
tion hunt. 


great  ornament  to  the  town.  The  architecture  is  in  the  Italian  style, 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  was  considerably  improved  and  enlarged  in 
1846,  and  is  now  a spacious  structure  of  freestone,  with  an  embattled  tower. 

The  Avon,  which  passes  through  the  town,  is  crossed  by  a handsome  bridge  of 
four  arches. 

Inns , King’s  Arms.,  Bear.— Market,  Islon.—Fair,  July  27.— Bankers,  North  Wilts  Banking  Com- 
pany ; draw  on  Dimsdale  and  Co. 

* MELLS.  A parish  situated  between  the  Frome  canal  and  a branch  of  the 
Avon,  and  abounding  writh  coals,  lead,  pipe-clay,  manganese,  and  fullers’  earth. 

There  is  a small  manufactory  of  broad-cloth. 

Fairs,  Thurs.  aft.  Trinity-Mon.,  all  sorts  of’eattle,  cheese,  toys;  Tues.  aft.  Sep.  29,  pigs. 

f MELTON  MOWBRAY.  Situated  in  a vale  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eye, 
over  which  it  has  two  good  bridges,  and  another  over  Sleaford-brook.  Of  late 
years  this  town  has  been  much  improved;  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built, 
and  the  streets  well  paved  and  lighted.  The  market  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom  for  cattle.  One  of  the  principal  attractions  of  Melton,  and  the  cause  of  Famous 

the  improvement  of  the  town,  is  the  celebrated  subscription  hunt,  to  which  it ’ 

gives  name.  The  season  commences  in  November,  and  lasts  five  months,  during 
which  time  it  is  frequented  by  the  leading  sportsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  king 
dom.  Here  is  stabling  for  700  horses,  also  a subscription  library  and  news-room. 

Melton  has  lately  gained  additional  celebrity  for  its  Stilton-cheese  and  pork  pies 
A new  building  was  erected  in  1855  as  a corn-exchange.  The  church  of  St. 

Mary  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  has  undergone,  since 
1850,  considerable  repairs.  Here,  also,  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  latter  have  a 
handsome  gothic  structure  by  Pugin,  with  a beautiful  stained  glass  window.  The 
church  free-school  and  British  free-school  are  both  supported  out  of  the  town 
estate,  and  in  1853  a new  infant-school  was  built.  There  are  several  excellent 
charities,  and  a literary  institute  and  athenaeum,  with  good  libraries.  An  elegant 
railway-station,  and  some  extensive  warehouses  for  stowing  goods,  have  been 
erected  south  of  the  town.  Bobbinet  and  hosiery  are  manufactured  here.  Melton 
Mowbray  has  given  birth  to  the  following  eminent  public  characters : — John  de 
Kirkby,  who  was  canon  of  Wells  and  York,  dean  of  Winburn,  archdeacon  of 
Coventry,  and,  in  1272,  was  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and,  in  the  following 
year,  lord  high  treasurer  of  England ; William  de  Melton,  provost  of  Beverley, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  was  appointed  lord  high  treasurer  of  England 
by  Edward  II.  in  1325.  and  lord  chancellor  by  Edward  III.  in  1334;  and  John  orator 
Henley,  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  Orator  Henley,  was  born  here  Henley. 
August  3,  1692. 

Inns,  Bell  and  Swan,  George—  Market,  Tues  .—Fairs,  Mon.  and  Tues.  aft.  Jan.  17,  on  Mon.  a 
show  of  horses,  Tues.  horses  and  horned  cattle^  March  13,  Holy  Thurs,  Whit-Tues.,  horses,  horned 
cattle,  sheep  ; Aug.  21,  ditto,  swine;  Sep.  7.— Bankers,  Leicestershire  Banking  Company;  draw  on 
London  and  Westminster.  Stamford,  Spalding,  and  Boston;  draw  on  Barclay  and  Co.  Paget’s; 
draw  on  Glyn  and  Co.  Pares’  Leicestershire  Bank ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 
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Land, 
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Melverley pa 

Membury pa 

Menai  Bridge*  

Mendham  pa 

Mendleshamf pa 

Salop „... 

Devon  

Ang.&Carn.... 
Soft'.  & Norflk. 
Suffolk  

Shrewsbury  11* 
Ax  minster  ...3* 

Bangor  2 

Harleston  2 

Stowmarket...5f 

Baschurch 8 

Martock 171 

Bangor  2 

Harleston  2 

Finningham  ...3 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

Gt.  Western  

Chester  & Holyhead 

B.  Union  

E.  Counties 

170? 

165* 

2391 

107* 

89 

1418 

4089 

3144 

3944 

242 

793 

877 

1442 

Dangerous 
navigation 
of  the  strait 


Telford’s 

suspension- 

bridge. 


New  town 
forming. 


* MENAI  STRAIT  AND  BRIDGE.  A strait,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  separating 
the  counties  of  Anglesey  and  Carnarvon.  It  runs  in  a direction  north-east  and 
south-west,  extends  fourteen  miles  in  length,  measuring  from  Bay  Glas  to  Aber- 
menai ; and  communication  across  it  was  maintained  by  six  ferries,  established  at 
Beaumaris,  Garth,  Porthaethwy,  Moel-y-Don,  Tal-y-Foel,  and  Abermenai.  The 
name  Menai,  or  rather  Mainau,  signifies  narrow  water ; and  although  the  breadth 
of  the  strait  amounts  to  two  miles  immediately  within  the  Bar  of  Carnarvon, 
yet  a little  southwards  of  Porthaethwy  it  does  not  exceed  200  yards.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Menai  is  of  much  importance,  vessels  being  able  to  float  quietly 
through  at  periods  when  the  wind  totally  prevents  the  possibility  of  sailing 
round  by  Holyhead.  This  navigation,  however,  was  impeded  and  endangered 
by  an  assemblage  of  rocks,  at  a place  called  Pwllceriss  (Pwllcer-Issa),  and,  some- 
times, the  Swellies.  Those  called  the  Platters,  the  Swelly,  Benllas,  Gordd-goch, 
Cribbiniau,  and  Britannia-rocks,  were  well  known,  and  much  dreaded  by  the 
navigators  of  the  channel ; but  the  bounty  of  Parliament  was  wisely  applied  in 
cutting  away  so  much  of  these  dangerous  masses  as  rendered  the  passage  both 
easy  and  secure.  The  passage  of  the  Tewy  of  Porthaethwy,  or  Bangor-ferry, 
was  attended  with  both  danger  and  delay,  inconveniences  seriously  felt  by  the 
public  after  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To  remedy  this  great 
obstruction,  an  improved  line  of  road  was  undertaken,  and  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Menai  suggested.  The  place  selected  for  the  latter  was  the 
vicinity  of  Bangor-ferry,  then  possessed  by  the  Lady  Erskine,  to  whom  was  paid 
the  sum  of  £26,395  for  her  interest,  being  thirty  years’  purchase  upon  the 
averaged  annual  receipts.  Mr.  Telford  was  then  directed  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  a bridge,  according  to  plans  submitted  previously  to  a com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons ; and  Mr.  W.  A.  Provis  w as  appointed  resident 
engineer.  The  first  stone  of  the  suspension-bridge  was  laid  in  private,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1819,  by  the  resident  engineer ; it  is  a block  of  marble,  in  weight 
about  three  tons,  placed  in  the  sea-face  of  the  large  pier  on  Ynys-y-Moch.  The 
mail-coaches  drove  over  it  for  the  first  time  in  a w intry  storm,  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1826.  The  distance  between  the  supporting  pyramids  or  points  of 
suspension  is  560  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  carriage-w-ay  above  high-wrater  in 
the  strait  is  100  feet.  The  road- way  of  the  bridge  is  divided  into  two  carriage- 
ways, each  12  feet  wide,  with  a foot-path  4 feet  wide  between  them.  The  main- 
chains  are  16  in  number,  w ith  a deflection  of  37  feet,  their  ends  being  secured  in 
a mass  of  masonry  built  over  stone  arches  between  each  of  the  supporting  piers. 
The  weight  of  the  chains,  plates,  screwr-pins,  wedges,  and  transverse  ties,  is  398 
tons ; that  of  the  suspending-rods  and  platforms  is  246  tons ; making  a total 
suspended  weight  of  644  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  the  bridge  will  bear  732 
tons  more  than  its  own  w eight.  There  is  not  a prettier  place  on  the  banks  of 
the  straits  than  that  portion  w hich  bears  the  name  of  the  Menai-bridge,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  a small  town  has  been  gradually  rising.  There  are 
many  elegant  genteel  residences  about  it,  some  occupying  the  crests  of  the  hills, 
the  surface  being  very  irregular  about  there,  whilst  others  are  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  to  which  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens  gradually  slope. 
It  boasts  several  good  inns,  the  newest,  the  Victoria,  being  very  finely  situated ; 
a National-school,  but  as  yet  no  church.  There  is  a landing-place  for  steamers, 
three  of  which  ply  to  and  fro  betw  een  it  and  Liverpool  and  Carnarvon  during 
the  summer-time,  bringing  great  numbers  of  visitors.  Many  new  houses  have 
been  lately  built,  it  being  a favourite  place  for  visitors,  and,  doubtless,  were 
there  more  accommodation,  parties  who  come  there  would,  in  many  instances, 
stay  in  preference  to  going  to  Beaumaris ; the  immediate  neighbourhood  pos- 
sessing much  interest. 


(. 


f MENDLESHAM,  formerly  a market-town,  is  situated  in  a deep  miry  soil, 
near  the  source  of  the  river  Deben.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury an  ancient  silver  crown  was  dug  up  here,  which  weighed  about  sixty  ounces, 
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Distant  from 
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in  Sta 
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pa 

Liskeard  .... 

..2* 

Plymouth 14 

S.  Devon  

260$ 

6997 

1944 

E.  R.  York  .. 

New  Malton 

...3 

Hutton  £ 

N.  Eastern  

210 

110 

W.  R.  York... 

Otley  

...3 

Apperley  4s 

Midland  

198$ 

1132 

449 

to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Selbv 

.5$ 

Menthorpe  Gate 

N.  Eastern  

188$ 

Leiehtn.  Buz.  3% 

Cheddiugton...2 

L.  & N.  W 

38$ 

1240 

356 

Menwith-with 

Darley 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Patel  ev  Bridee  8 

Ripley 8 

N.  Eastern  

215$ 

2480 

718 

Meole-  Brace 

pa 

Salop 

Shrewsbury 

...1 

Shrewsbury  1$ 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

156$ 

1174 

Meolse,  Great 

to 

Chester 

Wallasey 

...4 

Birkenhead  ...6f 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches. 

200 

3883 

170 

Meolse.  T /it tie  . 

to 

Chester 

West  Kirby 

...1 

Birkenhead  ...8| 

Birk.,Lanc.,  & Ches. 

201$ 

19926 

170 

Menls.  North+ 

Lancaster 

Ormskirk  ... 

...8 

Southport  2 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

213| 

18871 

8694 

Meon,  East 

pa 

Hants  

Petersfield  . 

..4f 

Alton 13 

L.  & S.  W 

62 

11380 

1543 

Meon,  West 

..  rt...pa 

Hants  

Peters field  . 

..7'd 

Alton 12 

L.  & S.  W 

61 

3728 

901 

Meon-stoke 

pa 

Hants  

Bhn’s  Wlthm.4$ 

Btly&B.Wlth  81 

L.  & S.  W 

87 

2050 

431 

Meopham 

pa 

Kent  

Rochester.... 

..7$ 

Gravesend 5 

N.  Kent 

29 

4693 

1045 

Mepal  

.^....pa 

Cambridge  ... 

Chatteris  .... 

..4$ 

Ely 7$ 

E.  Counties 

79| 

1452 

559 

. Meppershall 

pa 

Bedford 

Shefford  .... 

..2? 

Arlsev  5 

Gt.  Northern 

42 

1949 

503 

Mercaston  .... 

to 

Derby  

Derby  

...7 

Duffield  5 

Midland  

138$ 

1120 

137 

Mere  .. 

to 

Chester 

Knutsford  ., 

..2* 

Chelford  7 

L.  & N.  W 

178$ 

2438 

583 

Merpt  na  to.  m.t 

Wilts  

Hindon 

..6* 

Warminster  9$ 

Gt.  Western  ... 

123$ 

7400 

2991 

Merevale 

Leices.  & War. 

Atherstone... 

Atherstone 1 

L.  & N.  W 

102$ 

2150 

212 

Mereworth 

pa 

Kent 

Maidstone  .. 

,.6f 

Wateringbury2$ 

S.  Eastern  ... 

50$ 

2374 

912 

Merford  

...  lord 

Flint  

Wrexham  ... 

...4 

Rossett  ........1 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

186$ 

Meriadog 

to 

Flint  

St.  Asaph 

,.2* 

Rhyl 7 

Chester  & Holyhead 

215$ 

350 

Meriden  

......  pa 

Warwick  

Coventry  

Allesley  Gate  3$ 

L.  & N.  W 

100$ 

3010 

965 

Mering  

...ex  pa 

Nottingham 

Newark 

.8$ 

Carlton  2 

Gt.  Northern  

128$ 

458 

11 

Merioueth§ 

385291 

38843 

and  was  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  kings  of  the  East  Angles, 
church  is  a handsome  structure,  with  a lofty  tower  inlaid  with  flint. 


The 


Mendles- 

HAM. 


Fair,  Oct.  2,  cattle. 

* MEN HENIOT,  or  Menhiniott.  Several  extensive  lead-mines  are  here 
situated.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  an  ancient  stone  building  in  the  perpendi- 
cular style,  with  a tower  and  spire. 


Inn,  Queen’s  Arms.— Fairs,  April  23,  June  11,  July  28,  cattle,  &c. 


f MEOLS  (North).  Martin  Mere  wras  formerly  a large  pool,  or  lake,  sur- 
rounded chiefly  by  boggy  land,  and  contained  about  3,632  acres.  In  1692  an 
attempt  wras  made  to  drain  the  stagnant  water,  by  Mr.  Fleetwood,  of  Bank-hall, 
but  the  work  being  ineffectually  performed,  the  flood-gates  were  washed  away 
by  a high  tide  in  1755,  and  the  mere  nearly  relapsed  into  its  original  condition. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  draining  this  mere  eight  canoes  were  discovered,  in  shape 
and  dimensions  similar  to  those  used  in  America.  In  1781,  Mr.  Eccleston,  then 
resident  at  Scarisbrick-hall,  resolved  to  make  another  attempt;  he  enlarged  the 
sluice,  and  erected  three  different  pairs  of  flood-gates ; the  first  to  keep  out  the 
sea,  the  second  half  a mile  nearer  the  mere,  and  the  third  close  to  the  first,  but 
opening  in  a contrary  direction;  by  these  means  the  reclaimed  land  on  the 
mere,  which  w^as  formerly  worth  no  more  than  4s.  an  acre,  let  subsequently  for 
betw  een  £2  and  £3 ; it  is  principally  used  as  pasturage,  that  being  considered  a 
safer  pursuit  thau  tillage ; good  roads  have  been  made  across  the  mere  by  means 
of  faggots  covered  w ith  a stratum  of  sand. 


Canoes 
found  in 
draining 
Martin 
Mere. 


+ MERE,  situated  in  an  angle  of  the  county,  bordering  upon  Dorsetshire  and 
Somersetshire,  was  formerly  of  considerably  greater  importance  than  at  present, 
and  had  a fine  castle  standing  upon  an  adjacent  eminence,  which  still  retains  the 
name  of  Castle-hill.  The  church  is  a stone  building,  in  good  condition,  and  an 
old  house,  in  the  centre  of  the  town  serves  as  a market-house.  The  principal 
manufacture  of  the  towm  is  in  dowlas  and  bed-tickens,  which  gives  employment 
to  a considerable  portion  of  the  female  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Francis,  Lord 
Cottington,  a celebrated  statesman  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  Mr.  Francis 
Potter,  well  known  for  his  mechanical  inventions  and  ingenious  writings,  were 
both  natives  of  this  town. 


Castle-hill. 


Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  May  17,  Oct.  10,  cattle,  pigs,  cheese,  pedlery. 

§ MERIONETHSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Carnarvonshire  and  Den- 
bighshire ; on  the  east  by  the  latter  county  and  that  of  Montgomery ; and  on 
the  w est  by  the  Irish  sea.  Its  form  is  irregularly  triangular,  gradually  con- 
tracting, as  it  runs  southwards,  till  it  terminates  almost  in  a point.  It  measures 
36  miles  from  north  to  south,  34  across,  in  its  broadest  part;  and  is  154  miles  in 
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Merrington  ., 

..pa  & to 

Durham  

Rhn  Aneklnd 

Ferry  Hill  ...2| 

N.  Eastern  

250$ 

8024 

2673 

Merrington 

to 

Salop  

Shrewsbury 

...6 

Leaton  1$ 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

160$ 

Merriofc 

Somerset  

Crew  kerne 

2 

Yeovil  ...  8 

Gt.  Western  

149 

1693 

1439 

Merrow i 

Surrey  

Guildford  .. 

....2 

Guildford  ...2* 

L.  & S.  W 

32| 

1608 

278 

Merrvlees  .... 

Leicester 

Leicester 

...9| 

Merrylees  . ... 

Midland  

1121 

Merrvn.  St. na 

Cornwall  ... 

Padstow ..... 

2 

Plymouth  45 

S.  Devon  

291f 

3928 

591 

Mersea,  East* 

r>a 

Essex  

Witham 

.15| 

Colchester  ...10$ 

E.  Union  

61f 

3857 

291 

Mersea,  West , 

Essex 

Witham 

Ifif 

Colchester  ...9$ 
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circumference.  It  contains  691  square  miles;  one  county-town  (Harlech),  five 
hundreds,  four  market-towns,  thirty-seven  parishes,  returns  one  member  to  Par- 
liament, is  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph,  province  of  Canter- 
bury. The  face  of  this  county  is  varied  throughout  with  a most  romantic 
mixture  of  all  the  peculiar  scenery  belonging  to  a wild  and  mountainous  region. 
Less  dreary  than  Carnarvonshire,  as  being  much  better  clothed  with  wood,  it  is 
not  less  fertile  in  objects  which  impress  the  mind  with  awful  astonishment. 
Beneath  the  lofty  Berwyn-hills,  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  county,  spreads 
the  fine  vale  in  which  the  Dee  flows,  which,  being  traced  to  its  source,  soon 
leads  to  the  Lake  of  Bala,  or  Pimblemeer,  a fine  expanse  of  clear  water,  embo- 
somed in  hills,  and  well  stored  with  fish.  The  town  of  Bala,  on  its  bank,  is 
noted  for  a great  trade  in  knit  woollen  stockings  and  gloves,  the  product  of  the 
industry  of  both  sexes  in  the  circumjacent  country,  by  which  not  only  the  wool 
of  their  own  mountains,  but  much  purchased  in  Denbighshire,  is  wrought  up. 
The  venerable  Dee  receives  its  name  only  on  leaving  Bala  lake;  yet  some  trace 
its  head  higher,  to  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mountain  Aron.  South  of  this  spot 
begins  the  Alpine  region,  with  narrow  deep  valleys,  between  high,  verdant,  and 
precipitous  hills,  and  moors  affording  peat,  the  only  fuel  of  the  country.  The 
Dovy,  a considerable  river,  rolls  through  the  bottoms ; and  after  washing  the 
small  town  of  Dinas  Mowddy,  crosses  a part  of  Montgomeryshire,  and,  at  last, 
forms  the  south  boundary  of  Merionethshire.  All  this  county  abounds  in 
sheep,  the  wool  of  which  is  manufactured  upon  the  spot  into  stockings  and  flan- 
nels. Above  the  town  of  Dolgelleau  soars  the  great  mountain  Cader  Idris,  one 
of  the  loftiest  in  Wales;  beyond  which,  towards  the  sea,  are  first  round,  smooth 
hills,  the  extensive  sheep-walks  of  the  country,  and  then  a flat,  consisting  of 
meadows  and  black  turbaries.  North  of  Dolgelleau  the  Alpine  track  again  com- 
mences, enlivened  with  woods  and  frequent  cascades.  Some  of  the  lakes  afford 
char,  and  singular  crooked-backed  trouts.  This  sort  of  country  extends  to  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  county,  in  which  is  situated  the  small  but  strikingly 
beautiful  vale  of  Festiniog.  Some  strangely  sequestered  situations,  inaccessible 
without  hazard,  yet  not  without  their  charms,  and  the  seats  of  simplicity  and 
rustic  competence,  are  formed  amid  the  savage  scenery  of  this  wild  region.  The 
only  port  of  Merionethshire  is  Barmouth,  or  Abermaw,  on  a little  arm  of  the 
sea,  into  which  several  small  rivulets  discharge  themselves.  It  is  a harbour  of 
difficult  entrance,  and  not  much  frequented,  though  some  years  ago  considerable 
quantities  of  the  manufactures  of  the  county  were  exported  from  it.  This 
county  produces  but  little  corn,  and  the  inhabitants  apply  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  the  grazing  of  cattle  in  the  valleys;  the  mountains  maintaining 
an  almost  incredible  number  of  sheep.  Among  the  animal  products  may  be 
reckoned  horned  cattle,  sheep,  deer,  and  goats;  the  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in 
fish;  and  the  mountains  in  minerals.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Dovy  are  large 
iron-works.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dee,  the  Desunny,  the  Dyssi,  the  Avon, 
and  the  Drwrydd.  The  Dee  rises  in  Bala-lake,  and,  running  past  Cprwen  and 
Langollen,  falls  into  the  Irish  sea  a little  beyond  Chester.  The  Desunny  rises 
about  three  miles  south  from  Dolgelleau,  and  runs  into  the  Irish  sea  a little  to 
the  west  of  Towyn.  The  Dyssi  rises  in  the  west  part  of  the  county,  passes  by 
Machynllaith,  and  runs  into  St.  George’s  channel  at  Aberdoury.  The  Avon  rises 
in  a wood  south-west  from  Bala,  passes  by  Dolgelleau,  and  falls  into  the  Irish 
sea  a little  below  Barmouth.  The  Drwrydd  rises  in  the  north  part  of  the  county, 
on  the  borders  of  Carnarvonshire,  and  runs  also  into  the  Irish  sea  about  three 
miles  north  from  Harlech.  The  genuine  Welsh  pony  is  to  be  found  here  in  all 
its  primitive  symmetry,  though  nearly  extinct  in  other  parts  of  the  principality. 
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* MERSEA  (East  and  West).  An  island  consisting  of  the  parish  of  East  and 
West  Mersea,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Colne  and  Black  water, 
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separated  from  the  mainland  by  a small  creek,  called  Pyefleet,  famous  for  its 
oysters.  Its  length  is  about  five  miles,  and  breadth  about  two.  It  is  a place 
possessing  considerable  natural  beauties,  being  well  wooded  and  delightfully 
and  romantically  varied  by  hill  and  dale.  The  parish  of  East  Mersea  has  a 
rectory  with  a glebe-house  and  glebe-land  attached,  and  that  of  West  Mersea 
has  a vicarage. 

* MERTHYR  TYDFIL.  This  town,  one  of  the  most  important  in  South 
Wales,  is  the  centre  of  the  great  iron-smelting  operations  of  that  country.  The 
stores  of  iron  and  coal  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  most  abundant;  and 
the  smelting  is  carried  on  upon  a larger  scale  than  at  any  other  spot  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Merthyr  are  the  Dowlais  works  of  Sir 
John  Guest,  the  Cyfartlifa  works  of  Messrs.  Crawshay,  the  Plymouth  works  of 
Messrs.  Hill,  the  Pen-y-darren  wrorks  of  Messrs.  Thompson,  and  two  or  three  of 
smaller  rank,  and  also  at  no  great  distance  the  large  works  of  Hirwain  and  Aber- 
dare.  At  the  Dowlais  works  (the  largest  in  the  world)  there  are  18  blast-furnaces 
77  puddling-furnaces,  66  balling-furnaces,  besides  a number  of  refining-furnaces. 
About  1,000  tons  of  coals  per  day  are  used  at  the  works  ; and  in  busy  times  from 
5,000  to  6,000  persons  are  employed.  The  quantities  of  iron  and  coal  sent  down 
the  TafF-valley,  by  railway  and  canal,  from  the  Merthyr  district  to  Cardiff  are 
immense.  In  respect  to  name,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
Mertliyrs  in  Wales — Merthyr-Cynog,  Merthyr-Dovan,  Merthyr-Mawr,  Merthyr- 
Tydfil.  The  name  itself  is  the  Welsh  form  of  the  word  martyr;  and  there  is 
some  legendary  tale  connected  with  each  of  these  places,  in  which  a martyr 
performs  a part.  Thus,  in  the  busy  spot  wrhere  legends  and  martyrs  have  given 
w ay  to  colliers  and  smelters,  we  learn  how,  in  the  fifth  century,  Brychan,  Prince 
of  Brycheiniog,  had  a beauteous  daughter  Tydvil,  or  Tudfil ; how  the  family 
lived  in  retirement  in  this  district;  how  a party  of  Saxons  and  Irish  Piets 
attacked  the  family,  and  killed  the  maiden  ; how  a church  was  erected  near  the 
scene  of  slaughter,  and  dedicated  to  Tydvil  the  Martyr,  or  Merthyr ; and  how 
the  place  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Merthyr-Tydvil.  Its  history,  until  about 
a century  ago,  w\as  simply  that  of  a village  of  no  importance.  In  feudal  days, 
the  estates  of  the  lords  of  Glamorgan  and  of  Brecknock  met  near  Merthyr;  and 
frequent  collisions  took  place  between  the  two  chieftains.  Morlais-castle,  on 
the  heights  above  Merthyr,  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Glamorgans.  The  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  destroyed  this,  as  they  did  so  many 
other  castles.  A strange  revolution  has  taken  place  in  Merthyr  itself  since 
those  days ; but  there  is  again  a Morlais-castle,  and  this  castle  is  again  inhabited 
by  the  “ great  man  ” of  the  neighbourhood ; this  great  man,  however,  instead  of 
being  a mailed  and  booted  wrarrior,  is  a peaceful  maker  of  iron  rails,  and  pipes, 
and  boilers— Sir  John  Guest;  or,  rather,  we  should  speak  in  the  past  tense, 
for  Sir  John  died  a few  years  ago.  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  the  widow  of  the 
great  iron-master,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  was  the  translator 
and  editress  of  the  Welsh  Mabinogion;  she  dedicated  it  to  her  two  sons,  at  that 
time  little  boys,  but  now  youths  springing  up  into  manhood;  and  the  dedication 
contains  warm  and  earnest  homage  to  the  valiant  old  Cambrians  of  legendary 
days.  Altogether,  there  is  a very  unusual  mixture  of  the  feudal  and  the  com- 
mercial, the  past  and  the  present,  in  the  associations  connected  with  Morlais. 
One  of  the  very  few  incidents  recorded  in  the  past  history  of  Merthyr,  wras  a 
polemical  battle  carried  on  in  an  odd  way.  The  first  congregation  of  dissenters 
in  Wales  w as  established  at  Merthyr  in  1620.  The  inhabitants  who  attended 
this  new  chapel  not  only  refused  to  pay  tithes  to  the  incumbent  of  the  parish, 
but  wrere  in  the  habit  of  entering  the  parish  church  in  a body  during  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service,  and  forcibly  wresting  the  prayer-book  from  the  hands 
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of  the  officiating  minister;  and  when  he  ascended  the  pulpit  to  preach,  a teacher 
of  their  own  sect  would  climb  up  into  one  of  the  yew-trees  in  the  churchyard 
and  preach  a rival  sermon  to  an  open-air  congregation.  These  scandals  occurred, 
however,  at  a time  when  religious  heart-burnings  were  rife  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  the  Merthyr  villagers  were,  perhaps,  not  worse  than  their  neigh- 
bours. Ever  since  the  period  just  named,  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England 
have  been  numerous  in  Wales,  and  are  now  very  powerful  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts.  The  growth  of  Merthyr  as  a commercial  town  has  been 
very  rapid.  At  the  time  when  James  Watt  was  busied  in  working  out  his  great 
inventions  in  the  steam-engine,  Merthyr  was  a little  Welsh  village,  the  few  inha- 
bitants of  which  knew  that  there  were  some  iron  and  coal  around  them,  but  had 
not  thought  or  cared  much  about  the  matter.  A Mr.  Bacon,  however,  appears 
to  have  had  a notion  of  the  undeveloped  wealth  here  lying.  He  obtained  a long 
lease  of  a district  spreading  eight  miles  in  one  direction  by  four  in  another,  at  a 
rental  ridiculously  small;  he  made  an  immense  fortune  therefrom  by  sub-leases 
of  small  portions,  and  then  parted  with  the  remainder  to  Mr.  Crawshay  and  Mr. 
Hill.  This  was  just  about  three  quarters  of  a century  ago ; and  from  that  date 
two  of  the  gigantic  iron-works  at  Merthyr — those  named  Cyfarthfa  and  Plymouth 
— have  ever  since  remained  in  the  families  of  the  Crawshay s and  the  Hills.  To 
these  wrere  added  the  Dowlais  works  by  Sir  John  Guest,  and  the  Pen-y-darren 
works  by  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson — making  the  four  great  works  at  Merthyr — 
without  mentioning  others  which  would  be  great  elsewhere,  but  are  small  in  the 
vale  of  the  Taff.  Each  of  these  great  works  became  the  centre  of  a little  town, 
by  the  accumulation  of  workmen’s  dwellings  around  it;  and  these  four  little 
towns  coalesced  into  a large  town,  which  Merthyr  now  unquestionably  is.  The 
shops  appear  few,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants ; but  almost  every 
shop  seems  to  sell  a little  of  everything,  and  it  would  be  curious,  on  a Saturday 
evening,  to  see  how  a shilling  is  broken  up  into  fragments,  and  every  fragment 
made  to  purchase  something  for  the  Sunday’s  dinner,  or  the  following  week’s 
domestic  use.  There  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  a few  years  ago,  a lively 
description  of  Merthyr-Tydfil  on  a Saturday  night,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
portion: — “The  scene,  from  six  to  ten  o’clock  on  a Saturday  evening,  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  I ever  witnessed.  In  this  interval,  what  one  might  sup- 
pose the  entire  labouring  population  of  Merthyr  passes  through  its  crowded 
market-hall;  all  are  dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothing,  clean,  warm,  and  comfort- 
able. It  is  not  only  the  field  of  supply,  but  evidently  the  promenade  of  the 
working-classes.  Every  face  is  smiling;  pleasant  greetings  and  friendly  jokes 
are  freely  exchanged ; all  is  happiness.  The  week’s  money  is  in  the  pocket,  and 
the  pleasurable  excitement  of  bargain-driving,  in  which  the  Welsh  are  proficient, 
goes  bravely  forward.  One  division  of  the  market  is  appropriated  to  butcher- 
meat,  another  to  vegetables,  a third  to  poultry  and  butter,  a fourth  to  stores  of 
bacon,  cheese,  and  herrings,  a fifth  to  apples,  eggs,  and  fruit.  Of  the  first  named 
in  this  division,  judging  by  the  quantities  for  sale,  there  must  be  a large  con- 
sumption. There  are  also  stalls  for  every  description  of  hardware  and  other 
shop  goods.  Hatters,  drapers,  shoe-makers,  tailors,  ironmongers,  and  even  book- 
sellers, here  drive  an  active  and  thriving  trade.  Wandering  about  amongst 
these,  accompanied  by  their  wives  bearing  baskets,  you  see  the  sallow-faced, 
hollow-eyed  firemen,  men  employed  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  iron-works,  the 
noisy  colliers,  the  prudent  and  saving  miners,  the  jovial  Irish  labourers,  all 
intent  upon  business,  which  they  make  a pleasure.  Vociferous  groups  of  boys, 
set  loose  from  the  works,  rush  through  this  motley  assembly,  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  stocking-men,  who,  with  their  woollen  wares  depending  from  a horizontal 
stick,  half  obstruct  the  way ; and  to  the  annoyance  of  the  red-cloaked,  hat- 
covered  women,  who  pay  them  back  with  blows,  if  active  enough  to  reach  them. 
Outside  the  market-house  are  booths  and  shows,  with  their  yellow  flaming 
lamps,  flaunting  pictures,  and  obstreperous  music.  Groups  of  Welsh  ballad- 
singers,  shouting  with  stentorian  voices,  and  a row  of  stalls,  where  the  fathers 
put  their  boys  to  shoot  for  nuts  or  gingerbread,  at  a wide-mouthed  puppet  or  a 
well-worn  target,  complete  this  lively  and  striking  scene.”  The  shops  in  which 
the  working  people  buy  their  daily  stores  of  commodities  do  not  vary  much  from 
those  in  the  third-rate  towns  in  England ; except,  perhaps,  in  the  curious  mix- 
ture of  Welsh  and  English  in  the  bills  and  announcements  in  the  windows.  The 
shops  of  this  iron  town  begin  at  the  south  end,  near  the  Plymouth  works, 
and  near  the  old  original  village  of  Merthyr.  From  thence  we  gradually 
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ascend  the  High-street,  in  which  architects  and  masons  are  beginning  to  beautify 
that  which  is  rather  in  wrant  of  some  sort  of  adornment.  The  Cardiff  and  New- 
port people  say  that  they  can  generally  detect  a Merthyr  man ; he  has  a ten- 
dency to  walk  in  the  road  rather  than  on  the  foot-pavement.  Supposing  this  to 
be  the  case,  it  has  been  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  that  the  foot-pave- 
ments in  Merthyr  have  in  past  years  been  so  wretched,  the  open  cellars  so  trea 
cherous,  the  smooth  stones  so  few,  the  loose  mud  so  abundant,  the  jutting  door- 
steps so  awkward,  that  the  shortest  wrav  seemed  to  be  to  go  into  the  road  at 
once.  But  as  Merthyr  is  mending  its  pavements,  perhaps  the  Merthyr  men  will 
learn  to  walk  upon  them.  Having  advanced  up  the  High-street  to  a certain 
point,  the  road  to  Brecon  proceeds  onward  to  the  north,  other  roads  to  Aber- 
dare  and  Hirwain  to  the  west,  and  another  to  Dowlais  and  Abergavenny  on 
the  east.  Here  are  the  vast  iron-works  of  Cyfarthfa  towards  the  north-west, 
the  Pen-y-darren  to  the  north-east,  and  the  Dowlais  further  on  in  the  same 
direction.  The  Cyfarthfa  works  lie  on  the  north-w-est  margin  of  the  town  of 
Merthyr.  On  the  east  and  north-east,  a winding  road  conducts  us  first  to  the 
Pen-y-darren  wrorks,  and  then,  higher  and  higher,  to  those  of  Dowlais,  con- 
fessedly the  largest  in  the  world.  A thousand  tons  of  coal  are  here  used  every 
day  to  produce  iron  from  the  ore.  No  wrords  can  adequately  describe  the 
appearance  of  these  extraordinary  works  at  night.  The  smelting-furnaces,  and 
the  furnaces  of  other  kinds  in  which  the  operations  are  being  carried  on,  send 
forth  vast  bodies  of  flame  and  intense  flashes  of  light,  which  can  be  seen  for 
miles  around  in  every  direction.  When  wre  look  at  them  from  a near  point, 
their  light  throws  a glare  on  all  around  them ; w hen  seen  from  a distance,  they 
are  as  so  many  beacon-fires,  vomiting  upwards  their  vast  bodies  of  flame.  The 
cinder-tips,  too,  some  of  which  are  not  far  less  than  equal  to  St.  Paul’s  cathedral 
in  height,  and  extending  over  many  acres,  are  never  cold ; and  the  huge  heated 
mass  exhibits  a bluish  sulphurous  light  iu  various  parts,  somewhat  like 
volcano  in  an  incipient  state  of  eruption.  Some  visitors  have  reached  Merthyr 
from  Brecon  by  night,  some  from  Hirwain,  some  from  east  or  south,  but  all  alike 
are  struck  with  the  sort  of  barbaric  splendour  which  meets  their  view.  The 
reader,  without  wishing  for  much  technicality,  would  naturally  like  to  know 
something  concerning  these  fiery  spots.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
operations  of  a great  iron-smelting  establishment  are  witnessed  by  compara 
tively  few  persons.  The  wrorks  are  generally  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
principal  towns ; the  roads  and  pathways  thither,  except  in  the  finest  and  driest 
weather,  are  overlaid  with  an  unctuous  black  mud  of  most  unacceptable  charac 
ter;  the  smoke  hovering  over  and  around  the  place  is  so  dismal  as  to  disturb 
the  equanimity  of  a lover  of  neatness  and  cheerfulness  ; the  heaps  of  ironstone 
and  of  coal,  and  the  monstrous  ridges  of  cinder,  give  a wild  irregularity  and 
confusion  to  the  vicinity  of  the  furnaces ; w'hile  the  blaze,  the  heat,  the  roar 
the  rattling,  the  hammering,  between  and  among  the  furnaces,  forges,  and  mills 
all  tend  to  repel,  rather  than  to  invite  the  approach  of  visitors.  Yet  if,  dis- 
carding all  concern  about  the  state  of  coat,  hat,  and  boots,  one  devotes  a few 
hours  to  such  a place,  under  the  care  of  an  intelligent  guide,  it  is  impossible  to 
come  away  without  receiving  a deep  impression  of  the  rough  grandeur,  the 
ingenuity,  and  the  commercial  importance  of  the  operations  conducted  in  these 
gigantic  works.  The  furnaces  are  vast  stone  or  brick  structures,  40  or  50  feet 
in  height.  In  Scotland  they  are  sometimes  made  circular;  but  the  Welsh  fur- 
naces are  square,  decreasing  in  size  as  they  extend  upwards.  The  interior 
cavity,  which  has  been  likened  to  a huge  soda-water  bottle,  or  still  better,  to  a 
decanter  supported  upon  a funnel,  has  two  openings  to  the  outside ; one  near 
the  top,  where  the  rawr  materials  are  thrown  in ; and  one  near  the  bottom, 
where  the  molten  metal  is  drawn  out.  The  space  between  the  (hypothetical) 
decanter  and  funnel  is  occupied  by  a sort  of  fireplace ; and  it  is  here  that  the 
fierce  current  of  air  is  blown  in,  whether  hot-blast  or  cold-blast.  The  top  of 
the  furnace  is  formed  by  a kind  of  wide  chimney,  through  which  pour  forth 
those  vast  bodies  of  flame  and  smoke  wrhich  impart  so  striking  an  effect  to  a 
smelting-furnace  when  seen  from  a distance.  Modern  experimenters  have  shown 
how  the  heat  might  be  economised,  and  the  smoke  prevented  from  contaminating 
the  air,  by  a different  adjustment  of  the  top  of  the  furnace ; but  where  coal  is  so 
cheap  as  it  is  in  South  Wales,  the  smelters  do  not  pay  so  much  attention  as  they^ 
ought  to  these  improvements.  There  is  a kind  of  doorw  ay  near  the  top  of  each* 
furnace,  by  which  to  introduce  the  materials;  and  a platform  of  masonry  runs 
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along  the  range  of  furnaces  at  this  level,  affording  easy  access  to  all  the  furnace- 
mouths  in  succession.  On  this  platform  are  tramways  to  facilitate  the  bringing 
of  the  ironstone,  the  limestone,  and  the  coal,  from  the  neighbouring  pits  and 
mines.  The  opening  at  the  bottom  of  each  furnace  is  closed  at  all  times,  except 
when  the  smelted  metal  is  in  a sufficiently  molten  state  to  be  run  off  or  tapped. 
Near  the  furnaces  are  the  large  vessels  to  contain  the  air  for  the  blast,  the  fires 
to  convert  this  from  a cold-blast  into  a hot-blast,  and  the  steam-engine  to  blow 
this  air  with  immense  force  into  the  furnace.  Some  iron-furnaces  do  not  use 
the  hot-blast,  and  the  furnace-head  has  sometimes  four  doors  instead  of  one  for 
the  admission  of  material.  The  ironstone  is  throwu  in  because  it  is  the  ore 
which  contains  the  iron ; the  coal  is  thrown  irt  because  it  yields  the  heat  neces- 
sary for  the  process ; the  limestone  is  thrown  in  because  it  acts  as  a flux  to  faci- 
litate the  action  of  the  heat  upon  the  ore;  and  the  ironstone  and  limestone  are 
previously  calcined  in  separate  kilns,  to  expedite  still  more  the  extrication  of 
the  iron  from  its  stony  prison.  To  stand  near  the  furnace-mouth,  or  tunnel- 
head,  as  it  is  called,  and  watch  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  these  mineral 
ingredients  have  to  pass,  is  a thing  to  be  remembered.  A vast  body  of  flame  is 
shooting  up  from  the  open  top  of  the  furnace;  and  this  flame,  as  it  passes  the 
open  tunnel-head,  throws  out  a glare  and  a heat  so  terrible  as  to  forbid  approach 
by  all  except  the  swarthy  salamanders,  who  have  attained  a power  of  heat- 
endurance  by  long  practice.  The  men  bring  barrows  full  of  ironstone,  limestone, 
and  coal ; they  wheel  them  close  to  the  tunnel-head ; they  precipitate  the  contents 
into  the  fiery  gulf;  and  then  return  for  more.  Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  Sunday  and  week-day,  by  night  and  by  day,  is  this  going  on, 
for  a smelting-furnace  knows  no  rest;  if  once  the  burning  contents  were  allowed 
to  solidify,  by  a lapse  of  feeding  and  attention,  the  operations  would  be  delayed 
for  days,  or,  perhaps,  weeks  to  come ; and  thus  the  voracity  of  this  flaming 
monster  is  unceasing.  The  three  kinds  of  materials  are  supplied  in  regular 
succession ; and  at  each  charge  a fresh  impetus  seems  to  be  given  to  the  burning 
mass,  urged  as  it  is  by  the  blast  below : so  far  as  the  eye  can  detect,  it  is  one 
mass  of  liquid  fire.  The  ironstone  contains  from  20  to  70  per  cent,  of  pure  iron  ; 
and,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  iron  to  be  produced,  so  do  the  smelters 
determine  on  the  mixture  of  different  kinds,  and  on  the  ratio  of  ore  to  coal  and 
limestone:  these  are  the  secrets  of  the  smelter,  which  he  does  his  utmost  to 
master.  When  the  vast  mass  within  the  furnace  has  done  its  work,  when  the 
metallic  iron  has  separated  from  the  vitrified  slag  into  which  the  other  ingre- 
dients tend  to  form  themselves,  then  comes  the  operation  of  tapping,  an  opera- 
tion the  savage  grandeur  of  which,  at  night,  neither  words  can  duly  describe 
nor  pencil  represent.  In  front  of  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  a flat  layer  of 
smooth  sand,  with  channels  formed  in  it  in  various  directions.  When  the  molten 
iron  has  sunk  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  fiery  mass,  a man  with  an  iron  bar 
breaks  away  the  clay  barrier  which  had  stopped  the  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace ; and  then  out  bursts  the  intensely  bright,  golden  liquid,  flowing  into  all 
the  channels  in  the  sand,  and  lighting  up  the  otherwise  dim  and  dusky  spot.  It 
is  at  night  that  this  scene  should  be  witnessed.  All  that  is  done  in  a smelting- 
furnace  is  rather  chemical  than  mechanical,  but  the  remaining  operations  in  an 
iron-work  are  rather  mechanical  than  chemical.  The  pieces  into  which  the  iron 
is  moulded,  by  flowing  into  the  channels  in  the  sand,  are  called  pigs.  These 
are  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  for  several  hours,  in  a refiner  or  refining-furnace ; 
the  metal  then  flows  into  flat  moulds ; and  thus  are  produced  cakes  of  refined 
iron,  from  which  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen  have  been  almost  wholly  driven  off. 
These  cakes  are  next  broken  into  fragments  by  formidable  blows  from  huge 
sledge-hammers ; and  the  fragments,  which  present  a kind  of  crystallised  appear- 
ance, are  ready  for  the  uncouthly  named  puddling  process.  The  fragments  are 
thrown  into  a puddling-furnace,  where  the  iron  is  heated  to  an  intense  degree, 
and  kept  stirred  by  a man  who  thrusts  an  iron  rod  through  the  open  doorway 
in  front.  The  iron  undergoes  a strange  change ; it  looses  its  fluidity,  and 
becomes  a kind  of  fiery  gravel,  or  glowing  crumbling  cinder;  and  then,  when 
further  stirred  up  and  poked  about  by  the  puddler,  it  heaps  up  into  a lump  or 
ball,  like  a mass  of  putty.  Each  of  these  heaps  is  called  a ball,  or  a puddling- 
ball;  and  a man,  inserting  a formidable  pair  of  tongs  into  the  furnace,  pulls  out 
this  fiery  ball,  drags  it  along  the  iron  floor  of  the  building,  and  brings  it  to  the 
squeezer,  an  instrument  whose  squeeze  is  truly  impressive.  Each  ball,  weighing 
inearly  100  lbs.,  is  squeezed  into  an  oblong  quadrangular  mass,  by  a force  which 
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Hatherleie:h...5* 

Eggesford 11 

N.  Devon 

222? 

3738 

790 

Norfolk  

Walton  .... 

....2 

Thetford  10 

E.  Counties 

105| 

1362 

188 

....4 

Bicester 4? 

L.  & N.  W 

70? 

1990 

200 

...2? 

Wim.  & Mertn  1 

L.  & S.  W 

8? 

1780 

1870 

...6| 

Tiverton  15 

N.  Devon 

199 

1751 

297 

Coarfireshall . 

...4 

Kelvedon 2? 

E.  Union  

44? 

2549 

791 

Messingham  ...pa&to 

Lincoln  

Gian  I d.  Brigg  7 

Krtn  Lndsey  4? 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1654 

6130 

1374 

Metfield  .... 

Suffolk  

Halesworth 

...6* 

Harleston 45 

E.  Union  

110 

2162 

651 

E.  It.  York  ... 

Eastrington...3? 

N.  Eastern  

198 

920 

60 

....9 

Stixwould 65 

Gt.  Northern 

1311 

4590 

1522 

Methley  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Wakefield... 

...5f 

Methley  * 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

179 

3240 

1926 

Met  hop 

Westmorland 

Burton  

...10 

Milnthorpe  ...6 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

250? 

Methwold  ... 

m.t 

Norfolk 

Brandon .... 

....6 

Lakenheath...5* 

E.  Counties 

90 

13192 

1669 

Mettingham 

Da 

Suffolk  

Bungay  

....2 

Beccles 4? 

E.  Counties 

139 

1386 

382 

Metton  . 

DR 

Norfolk  

Cromer 

...3* 

Norwich  2o 

E.  Union  

133* 

660 

77 

Mevagissey 

pa 

Cornwall  

St.  Austell 

...55 

Plymouth  ...39* 

S.  Devon  

286? 

1344 

2022 

Me  wan.  St. 

Cornwall  

St.  Austell .. 

....1 

Plymouth  ...36? 

S.  Devon  

283* 

2632 

1239 

M exborough  ...pa  & to 

W.  R.  York... 

Rotherham 

...6 

M exborough  ... 

S,  Yorkshire  

164 

2323 

1652 

Meyllteyrn 

.pa 

Carnarvon  ... 

Aberdaron .. 

....6 

Pen-y-groes  22? 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

276? 

1519 

286 

Meynell-Langley  . 

..to 

Derbv  

Duffield  

....5 

Derby  5 

Midland  

137 

Michael  Carhayes, 

St 

pa 

Cornwall  

Tregony  

....3 

Plymouth  ...44 

S.  Devon  

290? 

870 

191 

Michael-Churoh  .. 

.pa 

Hereford 

Hereford 

.101 

Ross  65 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

142? 

Miehaelchurch-on- 

Arrow  

.pa 

Radnor 

Kington  ..., 

...5f 

Leominster  19f 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1771 

1936 

155 

Michaelchurch- 

Eskley  

Hereford 

Hereford 

13f 

Pontrilas  8 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

163 

4567 

412 

Michael-Church, 

St 

Somerset 

N.  Petherton...2 

Durston  1* 

Gt.  Western  

158| 

43 

30 

Michael-on-Wyre, 

St 

Lancaster 

Garstang  ... 

...3| 

Brock 3f 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

221 

18184 

4680 

Michael’s  Mount, 

St ex  pa 

Cornwall 

Marazion 

....* 

Plymouth 76 

S.  Devon  

322? 

70 

147 

Miehaelstone-le-Pir,  r»a 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cardiff 

...A 

Cardiff  45 

S.  Wales  

174| 

790 

87 

Miohaelstone- super 

Avon 

Glamorgan  ... 

Neath 

...5* 

Port  Talbot  ...2 

S.  Wales  

204* 

5035 

6074 

Michaelstone-y- 

Yedw  

Monmouth  ... 

Newport  .. 

...,5 

Marshfield  ...1? 

S.  Wales  

165* 

3433 

544 

drives  out  all  the  dross ; and  then  this  mass  is  passed  to  and  fro  between  pon- 
drous  rollers,  and  brought  to  the  state  of  a flat  bar,  12  feet  long  by  3 inches 
wide.  All  this  occurs  before  the  iron  has  had  time  to  lose  its  red  heat;  and 
what  with  the  fearless  strength  of  the  men  swinging  about  these  glowing 
masses  with  as  much  impunity  as  if  they  weighed  but  a few  pounds  each,  the 
appearance  of  the  white  hot  masses  trailing  along  the  ground,  the  smoke  and 
heat  around,  the  low  rumbling  of  the  squeezers  and  rollers,  and  the  unceasing 
activity  of  all  concerned,  the  scene  altogether  is  very  exciting.  The  long  bars 
are  next  cut  into  pieces ; the  pieces  are  piled  into  square  masses,  and  placed  in 
the  balling-furnace,  another  strange  name;  and,  when  brought  to  a white  heat, 
they  are  dragged  out  into  a sort  of  low  barrow.  Each  mass,  weighing  three  or 
four  hundredweights,  is  a bloom ; and  this  bloom  is  passed  between  grooved 
rollers  so  many  times,  that  it  at  length  makes  its  appearance  as  a railway-bar, 
or  a rod.  or  a bar  of  any  other  kind.  About  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Merthvr- 
Tydfil  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Morlais,  said  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  the  kings  of  Brecon.  It  was  demolished  by  the  Parliamentary  army 
during  the  civil  w'ars. 


Merthyr 

Tydfil. 


Ruins  of 

Morlais 

castle. 


Inns , Castle,  Bush,  Angel  .—Markets.  Wed.,  Sat. — Fairs,  March,  July,  Nov.  18. — Bankers, 
Wilkins  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barnet  and  Co.  Branch  of  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  Bank  ; 
draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 


* MERTON  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Wandle,  at  a short  distance 
w estward  of  Mitcham.  In  1236  a national  council,  or  Parliament,  was  held  at 
Merton  abbey,  for  the  coronation  of  Henry  III.  and  his  Queen  Eleanor,  on  which 
occasion  were  enacted  the  statutes  or  provisions  of  Merton.  This  village  is 
distinguished  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  in  the  latter  Lord 
part  of  his  life.  The  church  lies  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  and  is  a long 
and  narrow  structure,  merely  consisting  of  a nave  and  chancel.  The  walls  are 
chiefly  of  flint,  coated  with  plaster.  The  doorway  is  surmounted  by  a Norman 
arch  with  zigzag  mouldings.  In  the  churchyard  lie  the  remains  of  a benevo- 
lent native  of  Merton,  who  was  embroiderer  to  Charles  II.,  and  who  bequeathed 
tenements  and  land  from  which  to  provide  a fund  for  apprenticing  the  children 
of  poor  parishioners. 

Inn , White  Hart. — Fairs,  Easter,  Whitsuntide. 
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Michaelston-super- 

Ely  

pa 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cardiff  

•41 

Elv 

24 

S.  Wales  

174f 

299 

48 

Cornwall  

Carnelford  . 

.31 

Plymouth  .354 

S.  Devon  

282 

1617 

218 

Miehell.  or  Mitchell  to 

.61 

Plymonth 

46 

S.  Devon 

292f 

Miekelthwaite- 

W.  B.  York  ... 

Witherby .... 

•H 

Wetherby 

.11 

N.  Eastern  

191f 

68 

Mickfield 

Suffolk  

Debenham ... 

Needham  ... 

...6 

E.  Union  

824 

1290 

256 

Michlebv 

N.  B.  York  ... 

Whitby  

...7 

Grosmont  .... 

...6 

N.  Eastern  

2461 

1340 

185 

Micklefield  

to 

W.  B.  York ... 

Leeds 

.91 

Micklefield..., 

3 

N.  Eastern  

1811 

1755 

426 

Mickleham* * * § 

Da 

Surrey  

Leatherhead 

If 

Dorking  .. 

...2 

S.  Eastern  

31 

2849 

766 

Mickiehurst  .... 

..ham 

Chester 

Mottram 

...2 

Hadfield  

•U 

M aneh,Shef,&Lin. 

192 

619 

Mickleover 

pa 

Derby  

Derby  

...3 

Willington 

...4 

Midland 

131 

5330 

1809 

Micklethwaite 

Cumberland 

Wigton  

Curthwaite  . 

...3 

Mryprt  & Carlisle 

312 

Micklethwaite 

to 

W.  B.  York  ... 

Keiarhlev 

...3 

Binelev 

.14 

Midland  

2011 

Miekleton  

Gloucester  ... 

Shipton  on  S.  6$ 

Chip.Campden  3 

Oxford,  W.,  & W. 

100 

3766 

829 

Mickleton 

N.  B.  York  ... 

Bomald  Kirk... 2 

Barnrd  Castle  61 

Drltn  & Brnrd  Cas 

259 

4S90 

653 

Mickletown 

W.  B.  York  ... 

Wakefield 

.61 

Methley 

...\ 

Lane.  & Yorkshire 

1791 

Mickle-TrafFord 

Chester 

Chester 

.31 

Chester  

..3 

L.  & N.  W 

1811 

1143 

303 

Mick  ley 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  .. 

.13 

Prudhoe  

.21 

Newc.  & Carlisle... 

2871 

1188 

566 

Middle 

Glamorgan  ... 

Aberdare  ... 

...6 

Newbridge  .. 

.81 

Taff  Yle  & Abrdre 

1901 

310 

Middle 

Salop 

Wem  

...5 

Rasithimdi 

Shrews.  & Chester 

1651 

6909 

1257 

Middle  Drove 

Norfolk 

Wisbeach 

.51 

Middle  Drove . . . 

E.  Counties 

1031 

Middlehamt  m.t  & na 

N.  B.  York  ... 

Levburn  

.21 

Cnstbl  Burtn  24 

N.  Eastern  

238 

2108 

966 

Middlemarsh  ... 

Dorset  

Cerne  Abbas 

...4 

Yetminster .. 

.51 

Wilts  & Somerset 

1501 

Middlemead  .... 

..ham 

Essex 

Maldon 

•41 

Chelmsford  . 

..5 

E.  Counties 

341 

204 

Middleney  

Somerset 

Langport  ... 

Langport  .... 

..3 

Gt.  Western  

156 

M iddle  Quarter  . 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham 

...4 

Hexham 

..4 

Newc.  & Carlisle... 

2991 

5700 

313 

Middles- 

borough t... pa  & m.t 

N.  B.  York  ... 

Stocktn-on-T.  31 

Middlesboro’ 

Stockton  & Bedcar 

2401 

2300 

7893 

Middlesceugh.... 

ham 

Cumberland 

Penrith 

.11 

Plumpton 

.71 

Lane.  & Carlisle ... 

2941 

MiddJesex§ 

180168 

1886576 

Box-hill. 


* MICKLEHAM.  Pleasantly  situated,  and  containing  the  greatest  part  of 
Box-hill,  which  here  rises  abruptly  from  the  river  Mole,  by  which  it  is  watered; 
the  summit  of  this  celebrated  hill  commands  a most  beautiful  and  extensive 


view,  reaching  to  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex,  near  the  sea,  and  in  a northern 
direction  beyond  the  metropolis,  over  great  part  of  Middlesex.  Here  is  Nor- 
bury-park,  which  is  extensively  and  agreeably  diversified,  and  planted  with 
much  taste;  the  mansion  stands  on  a hill,  commanding  extensive  and  delightful 
prospects;  this  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  seats  in  Surrey,  and  no 
place  of  equal  extent  in  this  country  was  supposed  to  contain  so  many  valuable 
walnut-trees  as  Norbury-park,  which  at  one  time  amounted  to  the  number  of 
40,000.  It  was  remarked,  as  a proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  produce,  that  in 
some  years  £600  worth  of  wralnuts  have  been  gathered  from  the  trees  in  this 
park,  whereas  in  others  they  have  scarcely  yielded  a single  bushel.  In  this 
The  v neighbourhood  are  several  places  called  Swallows,  evidently  having  some  com- 
Swallows.  munication  with  the  river  Mole.  In  the  height  of  summer  you  may  walk  across 
the  bed  of  the  river  in  some  portions,  whilst  the  water  re-appears  further  on. 
Mickleham  church  was  restored  in  1823,  at  a cost  of  £2,000. 

Inn,  Bed  Lion. 


Bemains  of 
castle. 


f MIDDLEHAM.  In  the  wapentake  of  Hang  West;  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  chiefly  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a once 
formidable  castle,  the  views  from  which,  both  up  and  down  Wensley-dale,  are 
picturesque  and  extensive.  The  castle  w as  built  about  the  year  1190,  by  Robert 
Fitz-Ranulph,  and  afterw  ards  became  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
famous  king-maker;  and  here  he  confined  Edward  IV.,  who  contrived  to  effect 
his  escape,  and  soon  after  defeated  his  powerful  enemy  at  the  battle  of  Barnet; 
the  castle  becoming  forfeited  to  the  crown,  Edward  gave  it  to  his  brother  Richard, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  made  it  his  favourite  residence ; and  in  this  place 
was  born  his  only  son  Edward,  afterwards  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years.  At  what  time  the  castle  ceased  to  be  inhabited  is  not  known  ; 
tradition  says  it  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  Cromwell ; it  is  still  an  object  of  interest. 

Inn , White  Swan. — Market,  Mon. — Fairs,  Easter-Mon.,  Whit-Mon.,  March  30,  Nov. 5,  sheep; 
Nov.  6,  honied  cattle. 


X MIDDLESBOROUGH.  This  town,  though  only  founded  in  1831,  has  a 
great  population  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  and  it  contains  some  excellent  docks. 


§ MIDDLESEX  is  the  metropolitan  county  of  the  English  empire,  in  the 
home  circuit,  the  bishopric  of  London,  and  the  archbishopric  and  primacy  of 
Canterbury.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hertfordshire,  projecting  consider- 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

vil 

W.  R.  York 

Ripon  16 

N.  Eastern  

231  f 

Ferry  Hill  ...2f 

N.  Eastern  

250f 

879 

451 

W.  R.  York 

York  3 

Copmanthrpe  3f 

Gt.  Northern  

190 

607 

88 

Middleton  

to 

Derhy  

Winster  3f 

Rowsley 5 

Midland  

159 

Middleton  

Essex  

Sudbury 1 

Sudbury  If 

E.  Union  

59? 

875 

170 

Middleton 

ti 

Hants 

Andover  

Whitchurch  ...4 

L.  & S.  W 

70f 

Middleton 

ham 

Isle  of  Wight 

Yarmouth  ...4? 

Southampton ... 

L.  & S.  W 

Middleton  

Lancaster 

Heysham If 

Lancaster  6 

Lane.  & Preston 

237 

1229 

185 

Middleton  

to 

Lancaster  . 

Warrington  ...3 

Warrington  ...4 

L.  & N.  W 

185i 

Middleton*. ..pa  & m.t 

Lancaster 

Manchester  ...55 

Middleton 1 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

194? 

11903 

16796 

Middleton  

pa 

Norfolk  

Lynn  3ij 

Middleton  ...If 

E.  Counties 

103f 

3029 

932 

Middleton 

to 

N orthampton 

Rockingham  ...2 

Medbrne  Bdg3f 

L.  & N.  W 

109f 

392 

Middleton  

^....to 

North unib.  ... 

Belford If 

Belford If 

N.  Eastern  

327f 

HI 

Middleton  

to 

Salop  

Oswestry 2 

Rednall  2f 

Shrews.  & Chester 

171 

Middleton  

Salop  

Ludlow 2 5 

Ludlow  3 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

170f 

Middleton 

to 

Salop 

Montgomery  ...5 

Chrch  Strttn  14f 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

182f 

Middleton  

pa 

Suffolk  . .. 

Saxmundham  4f 

Halesworth  ...7f 

E.  Counties 

150f 

1420 

620 

Middleton  

Sussex  .. 

Bognor 2f 

Yapton  3 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

74f 

859 

10S 

Middleton  

pa 

Warwick  

Tam  worth  ...4; 

Kingsbury  ...3f 

Midland  

119 

3540 

492 

Middleton  

to 

Westmorland 

Krkby  LnsdleSf 

Milnthorpe  ...8 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

252f 

7503 

275 

ably,  and  having  its  boundaries  principally  artificial ; on  the  south  it  is  separated 
from  Surrey  by  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  river  Thames; 
on  the  west  it  is  divided  from  Buckinghamshire  by  the  river  Colne ; and  on  the 
east  from  Essex  by  the  river  Lea.  Its  greatest  extent,  from  east  to  west,  is 
about  23  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  17  miles; 
and  it  is  about  95  miles  in  circumference.  Its  shape  is  nearly  quadrangular, 
and  were  it  reduced  to  a regular  parallelogram  of  equal  superficies,  the  medium 
length  and  width  would  be  about  20  miles  by  14  miles.  It  contains  297  square 
miles.  From  its  undulating  surface,  Middlesex  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture;  being  sufficiently  sloping  to  secure  a proper  drainage, 
without  having  any  very  abrupt  elevations;  at  the  same  time  the  inequalities  of 
the  surface  contribute  to  health,  ornament,  and  beauty ; though  but  few  parts 
can  be  considered  as  peculiarly  picturesque.  For  the  most  part,  the  ground 
rises  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  towards  the  north ; and  within  a few  miles 
from  London,  a range  of  gently  swelling  eminences,  of  which  Hampstead,  High- 
gate,  and  Muswell-hill,  are  the  chief,  protect  the  metropolis  from  the  northern 
blasts.  These  heights  afford  many  pleasing  and  extensive  prospects ; and  some 
equally  extended  may  be  seen  from  Harrow-hill ; which,  from  rising  in  an  almost 
insulated  manner,  forms  a prominent  object  to  the  distance  of  several  miles. 
This  eminence  is  detached  from  a yet  higher  and  more  extensive  ridge,  stretching 
from  Pinner,  Stanmore,  Elstree,  Totteridge,  and  Barnet,  to  Enfield-chase.  The 
banks  of  the  Thames,  Colne,  and  Lea  rivers,  and  generally  of  the  smaller  streams 
belonging  to  this  county,  present  a series  of  luxuriant  meadows,  principally 
composed  of  a rich,  loamy  soil.  Those  which  lie  contiguous  to  the  river  Thames 
are  occupied  to  an  extent  of  many  miles,  by  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  who 
cultivate  an  immense  quantity  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  London  markets. 
The  prevailing  soils  in  Middlesex  are  loam  and  clay,  or  sand  and  gravel  more  or 
less  intermixed  with  loamy  clay.  The  whole  county  may  be  considered  as  a 
sort  of  demesne  to  the  metropolis,  being  covered  with  its  villas,  intersected  by 
the  innumerable  roads  leading  to  it,  and  laid  out  in  gardens,  pastures,  and  enclo- 
sures of  all  sorts  for  its  convenience  and  support.  It  swarms  with  people  in  its 
numerous  and  extensive  villages  ; but  no  large  towms  can  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  which  attracts  people  so  strongly  from  the  whole  nation.  The 
rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  the  Colne,  and  the  New  River. 
The  Thames  is  one  of  the  fiuest  and  most  beautiful  rivers  in  the  world ; and  at 
London  its  depth  is  sufficient  not  only  for  the  navigation  of  large  ships,  but  for 
making  its  deep,  capacious  channel  w hat  it  really  is,  one  of  the  greatest  ports  of 
trade  in  the  universe.  Previous  to  the  Roman  invasion,  Middlesex  wras  included 
in  the  district  inhabited  by  a people  denominated  by  the  Romans  Trinobantes, 
or  Trinovantes ; though  called  in  the  British  language  Trinovantwys.  After  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  island,  this  county  was  included  in  the  division 
named  Flavia  Csesariensis.  Middlesex  gave  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Duke  of 
Dorset. 


Middle- 

sex. 


Form  and 
surface. 


Soils. 


Rivers. 


* MIDDLETON.  Situated  on  the  high  road  from  Manchester  to  Rochdale. 
It  was  formerly  a village  of  little  importance,  but,  since  1770  it  has  progressively 
become  a considerable  manufacturing  town,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of 
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Name  of  Place. 


Derby 

Northampton 

Chester 

Northumb.  ... 

Durham  


Middleton  pa 

Middleton pa  & to 

Middleton  to 

Middleton  to 

Middleton-by- 

Wirksworth to 

Middleton-Cheney*  pa 
Middleton  Grange. ..to 

Middleton  Hall to 

Middletonin- 

Teesdalef pi 

Middleton,  or  Milton 

Malzor pa 

Middleton,  North  ...to 
Middleton,  North  ...to 
Middletou-on-the' 

Hill  

Middleton- 

Quernhow  to 

Middleton  St. 

George pa 

Middleton-Scriven  pa 
Middleton,  South  ...to 
Middleton,  South  ...to 
Middleton, 

Stoney chap 

Middleton,  Stoney  pa 
Middleton, 

Tyas pa  & to 

Middleton-upon- 

Leven to 

Middletown  to 

Middlewicht  pa  & m.t 

Middlewood to 

Middlezoy  pa 

Middop to  W.  R.  York  .. 

Midgeholm  ex  pa'Cumberland.. 


County. 


E.  R.  York 
N.  R.  York 
W.  R.  York... 
W.  R.  York 


North  am  pton 
Northumb.  ... 
Northumb.  ... 


Hereford  ... 
N.  R.  York 


Durham  ... 

Salop 

Northumb. 

Northumb. 


Derby 

Oxford 


N.  R.  York  .. 

N.  R.  York  .. 
Montgomery 

Chester 

Hereford  

Somerset 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Mkt  Weiglitn  74 

Pickering  1 

Leeds  4 

Otley  7 

Wirksworth  14 

Banbury 3 

Runcorn  3? 

Wooler If 


Distance  from  | 
Railway 
Station. 


Burnby 7? 

Pickering 14 

Hunslet if 

Arthington  ...11 


Cromford  2 

Farthinghoe  2f 
Preston  Brook  2 
Alnwick  18 


Barnrd  Castle  94  Barnrd  Castle  94 

Northampton  3f  Blisworth 14 

Wooler 24|Alnwick  16f 

Morpeth  10  Morpeth  11 


Leominster  ...44 


Berrington  ...34 


Ripon  5 Melmerby  1 


Darlington  ...5  Middleton  ...1 
Bridgenorth  5f  Stourbridge  174 

Wooler 3f  Alnwick  15f 

Morpeth  ll  Morpeth  12 

Bakewell 5 Rowsley  84 

Kirtlington  ...34  Bicester 34 

l 

Richmond  ...44  Moulton 3 

Yarm  4 Picton 3 

Welshpool 6 Shrewsbury  134 

North wich  ...6  Winsford 24 

Hay 4 Hereford  15 

Langport 54  Bridgewater  64 

Clitheroe  8 Colne  4 

Brampton  ...2f  Milton  If 


Railway. 


N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Lane.  & Yorkshire. 
N.  Eastern  


Midland  ... 
L.  & N.  W. 
L.  & N.  W. 
N.  Eastern 


Drlngtn  & Brnrd  Cas 


L.  & N.  W. 
N.  Eastern 
N.  Eastern 


Shrews.  & Hereford 


N.  Eastern 


Stocktn  & Darlngtn 
Oxford,  W.,  & W. 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  


Midland  ... 
L.  & N.  W. 


N.  Eastern 


N.  Eastern  

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

L.  & N.  W 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

Gt.  Western  

E.  Lancashire 

Newc.  & Carlisle 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr.  Rl 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

i 216| 

3340 

649 

2244 

25450 

1942 

1 1864 

1797 

977 

| 206f 

2763 

162 

1494 

1012 

76| 

1780 

1330 

1774 

25 

3304 

1101 

66 

2614 

40250 

3972 

644 

1190 

627 

329 

2102 

127 

3024 

104 

1634 

2921 

401 

2194 

735 

134 

2394 

2050 

332 

1434 

786 

104 

328 

1609 

80 

3034 

609 

23 

1624 

593 

69f 

1834 

307 

2354 

6108 

728 

2324 

1129 

95 

1684 

736 

102 

1664 

13110 

4498 

1594 

1574 

2520 

737 

2264 

1090 

55 

3114 

... 

111 

Middle- 

ton. 


the  cotton  trade.  Nearly  all  the  places  of  worship  in  this  town  have  schools  for 
gratuitous  instruction  connected  with  them,  extending  the  benefits  of  education 
to  more  than  1,800  children  of  both  sexes.  Cotton-spinning,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  nankeens,  ginghams,  ticking,  and  other  kinds  of  cotton  fabrics,  are  largely 
carried  on  here ; besides  which,  here  are  silk-factories,  dyeing-houses,  and  bleach- 
Coal-mines.  ing-works.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  are  coal-mines  ; and  besides 
|the  railway,  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse  are  afforded  by  the  Manchester 
and  Rochdale  canal,  which  passes  about  a mile  westward  of  Middleton,  and 
communicates,  by  its  junction  with  the  Yorkshire  canals,  with  the  ports  of  Goole 
and  Hull.  A grant  from  the  crown  of  the  right  to  hold  a weekly  market  was 
obtained  in  1791.  The  printing  and  bleaching  works  are  on  a large  scale. 

Market,  Fri .—Fairs,  Thurs.  aft.  March  11,  cattle,  sheep ; Thurs.  aft.  April  15,  2nd  Thurs.  aft. 
Sep.  29,  ditto.— Haters,  Branch  of  National  Bank  ; draw  on  Barnett  and  Co. 

* MIDDLETON-CHENCY,  or  Chendait.  A tenure  prevails  in  the  lordship 
of  this  parish,  that  when  estates  descend  in  the  female  line,  the  eldest  sister 
inherits  by  law. 

f MIDDLETON-IN-TEESDALE  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
Tees,  near  its  confluence  with  a small  brook  called  Bishop ’s-beck,  or  Hudshope- 
burn.  It  is  singularly  placed  in  the  midst  of  hills,  surrounding  an  extensive 
green.  Courts  leet  and  baron  are  held  here  annually,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Lead-mines  I Marquis  of  Cleveland,  as  lord  of  the  manor.  The  great  sources  of  profitable 
rad;sC.ata*  industry  are  the  lead-mines,  which  are  abundant  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
| parish.  Grouse  and  other  wild  fowl  frequent  the  moors  in  tilie  vicinity  of  this 
I town.  The  surrounding  country  displays  romantic  scenery,  varied  with  hills  and 
dales ; and  the  cataracts  of  High  Force,  or  Force  Fall,  and  Cauldron  Snout,  on 
the  Tees,  some  miles  above  Middleton,  are  highly  picturesque  and  magnificent 
objects,  which  attract  many  visitors  in  the  summer  season. 

Market , Sat.— -Fairs,  3rd  Thnrs.  in  April,  July  7,  2nd  Thurs.  in  Sep. 

J MIDDLEWICH.  Situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Dane  and 
Croke ; its  name  is  derived  from  its  centrical  situation  between  the  Wiches,  or 
salt  towns,  and  its  origin  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  as  remote  as  the  time  of  the 
I Romans.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  great  quantities  of  salt  manufactured  from  the 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

iitSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

..7 

Woolhamnton 

Gt.  Western  

46^ 

250 

Fordingbdge 

l* 

Ri ne wood  ... 

...6i 

L.  & S.  W 

111* 

Midgley 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Halifax 

.4* 

Luddndn  Foot  1 

Lg,nc.  & Yorkshire... 

203* 

2110 

2393 

Midhurst* 

...pa  & m.t 

Sussex  

Horsham  ...22| 

Chichester.. 

.111 

L.,  B,,  & S.  C 

90f 

671 

1481 

Kent  

New  Romnev  2* 

Appledore  .. 

....7 

S.  Eastern  

83 

2153 

37 

Midloe 

ex  pa 

Huntingdon 

Kimbolton  .. 

.4f 

St.  Neots  .... 

...4* 

Gt.  Northern 

56 

850 

49 

MirlrlrirlfrA 

t,n 

Durham  

Darlington  .. 

.8$ 

Shildon 

,..1* 

Wear  Valley  

244? 

1118 

300 

M iddridge-  Grange  to 

Durham 

Darlington 

..  8 

Shildon 

....2 

Wear  Valiev  

244f 

928 

54 

M i d com  or-IV  nrtm  i 

Somerset 

Frame  

. 9 

Bath 

....9 

Gt.  Western  

115f 

3922 

3799 

Mid-Ville 

pa,  t.o 

Lincoln 

Boston  

.85 

East-Ville  .. 

Gt.  Northern 

U9f 

3450 

142 

Milborne- 

Portt 

Somerset  

Sherborne  .. 

.21 

Marston  .... 

Wilts  & Somerset  ... 

143 

3277 

1746 

Milborne.  St. 

Andrew 

pa 

Dorset  

Bere  Regis ... 

...3 

Wool 

,.,7t 

L.  & S.  W 

137* 

1717 

335 

Milborne 

Stileham 

ha,m 

Dorset  

Bere  Regis  .. 

Wareham  . 

..6* 

L.  & S.  W 

131* 

320 

Milbourn 

..  ti 

Wilts 

Malmsbury  . 

£ 

Minety 

Gt.  Western  

91f 

160 

Miibourne 

to 

Westmorland 

Appleby  

'.el 

Shap 

.13-5 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

284 

5282 

320 

Milbourne 

Grange ... 

Westmorland 

Appleby  

Shap 

.121 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

283* 

Milhurn 

to 

Nor  thumb.  .. 

Newcastle  .. 

.11 

Newcastle  .. 

.11* 

N.  Eastern  

286 

1216 

’92 

Milhnrn  ftranffp  fcn 

Xorthumb.  ... 

Newcastle  .. 

.12 

Newcastle  . 

.12* 

N.  Eastern  

287 

629 

38 

Milby 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Borough bdge 

. 1 

Brroueh  bridge  1 

N.  Eastern  

214 

Milcombe 

chap 

Oxford  

Deddington  . 

5 

Banburv 

5 

L.  & N.  W 

83 

1380 

241 

Milcote  ... 

Glostr  & War. 

Stratfd-on-A. 

3*  Stratford-011- A. 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

103* 

480 

33 

Milden 

pa 

Suffolk  

Lavenham  .. 

.3*  Sudbury  .... 

..6f 

E.  Union  

64* 

1339 

165 

salt-springs,  the  water  of  which  is  said  to  yield  one-fourth  of  its  weight  in  salt ; Middle- 
some  additional  employment  arises  from  a cotton  manufactory  which  has  been  W1CH‘ 
established  here;  it  has,  also,  the  benefit  of  canal  navigation,  the  Grand  Trunk; 
running  through  the  town,  and  in  its  course  joining  the  Mersey,  and  thus; 
proving  more  than  ordinarily  advantageous. 

Inn.  King’s  A.rms.—Mar7cet,  Tues .—Fairs,  Mon.  aft.  April  13,  Holy  Thurs.,  Aug.  5,3rd  Mon.  in 
Sep.,  Oct.  29.  | 

* MIDHURST  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  river  Arun,  and  the  town  is  in 
general  well  built.  It  is  a borough  by  prescription,  having  sent  members  to 
Parliament  ever  since  the  4th  of  Edward  II.  Here  was  born  the  poet  Otway,  Otway  born 
whose  story  is  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  history  of  genius.  His  remains  lie  in  here, 
the  little  church  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Woolbeding.  About  a quarter  of  aCowdry- 
mile  east  of  the  town  are  situated  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Cowdry-house,  once  house, 
the  magnificent  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Montague ; they  stand  in  a valley 
near  the  banks  of  the  Arun,  between  two  well-wooded  hills,  and  in  an  extensive 
park,  which  contains  some  of  the  finest  chesnut-trees  in  England.  The  interior 
of  this  building,  which  was  the  most  perfect  model  of  a castellated  mansion  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  fitted  up  in  a most  princely  style,  and  was  richly 
decorated  with  paintings,  and  contained  a choice  collection  of  books,  which, 
together  with  the  house  and  the  whole  of  its  valuable  furniture,  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  September.  1793;  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time  the  noble  owner  was  drowned,  with  his  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Burdett,  in 
rashly  venturing  to  sail  down  the  cataracts  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen.  The 
petty  sessions  are  holden  in  this  town.  The  church  is  a substantial  building, 
recently  thoroughly  repaired. 


Inns,  Angel,  Spread  Eagle,  Red  Lion.—  MarJcet,  Thurs.— Fairs,  April  6,  Oct.  29,  Whit-Tues.,  all 
sorts  of  fat  and  lean  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  &c. 


t MILBOURNE,  or  Milbourn e-port,  is  situated  on  a small  branch  of  the  river 
Ivel,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  bordering  on  Dorsetshire.  It  was 
anciently  a place  of  some  importance.  The  town  of  Milbourne-port,  notwith- 
standing it  has  been  improved  within  a few  years  past,  and  several  new  buildings 
have  been  erected,  is  destitute  of  any  regular  arrangement,  the  place  consisting; 
chiefly  of  detached  houses,  and  presenting  the  general  appearance  of  a village.! 
There  is  a guildhall,  but  the  only  public  structure  of  any  importance,  except  the 
parish  church,  is  the  market-house  ; and  that  is  at  present  of  but  little  benefit  to 
the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  market  having  fallen  into  decay.  The 
manufactures  of  dowlas,  ticken,  sail-cloth,  and  linsey-woolsey,  at  one  period,  were 
prosecuted  here;  but  they  have  been  discontinued,  and  leather-dressing  and 
glove-making  have  been  introduced  in  their  stead ; these  latter  businesses  now 
forming  a considerable  feature. 


Market 

obsolete. 


Fairs,  June  5,  Oct.  25,  cattle,  toys. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Suffolk  

...9 

Kennet  5 

E.  Counties 

82i 

13710 

4374 

Marlborough  1* 

Hungerford...9* 

Gt.  Western  

70f 

4025 

430 

Suffolk  

Mildenhalf . 

..7* 

Mildenhall  Rd. 

E.  Counties 

79* 

Mile  End,  St. 

Colchester  .. 

..  1 

Colchester  

E.  Union  

51| 

870 

London  (P.O.)  Si 

Mile  End 

E.  Counties 

723 

66785 

E.  Dereham." 

Fransham  ...5* 

E.  Counties 

124* 

2851 

531 

Mil  field  . 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Wooler  

...5 

Belford 14 

N-  Eastern  

340i 

1471 

246 

Milford  

....pa 

Derby 

Belper  

..1* 

Duffleld  1 

Midland  

138* 

1933 

Milford  

....pa 

Hants  

Lvmington... 

,...3 

Brockenhurst  7 

L.  & S W 

101 

5286 

1782 

Milford  

to 

Stafford 

Stafford 

Si 

Colwich  3 

L.  & N.  W 

129* 

Milford  

ti 

Wilts 

Salisbury  ... 

L.  & S.  W.  

96 

1336 

587 

Milford 

bo 

Pembroke 

Pembroke 

. . 7 Johnston  3? 

S.  Wales  

283| 

2837 

Milford  Haveiif 

...sta 

Pembroke 

Pembroke.... 

.24  Milford  Haven 

S.  Wales  

285 

Milford  Junction 

...sta 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Knottingley 

..,5 

Milford  Junct n. 

Gt.  Northern 

176 

Milford,  North 

to 

W.  R.  York  . 

Tadcaster 

...  3 

Ulleskelf  1* 

Gt.  Northern 

183* 

Milford  South 

'tn 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Selby 

..7| 

Milford 

N.  Eastern  

177* 

2240 

683 

Mi lk house  Street  ham 

Kent 

Cranbrook  . 

..1* 

Staplehurst  ...4* 

S.  Eastern  

57* 

Milland  

....vil 

Sussex  

Hasletnere ... 

...6 

Farnham  ...12* 

L.  & S.  W 

52f 

Millbrook  

Bedford 

Ampthill  .... 

..l* 

Lidlington  ...2* 

L.  & N.  W 

57f 

1450 

500 

Millbrook  

chap 

Corn.  & Devon 

Ram  e 

2 

Plymouth 5* 

S.  Devon  

252* 

Millbrook  

....pa 

Hants  

Southamnton  *24 

Redbridge * 

L.  & S.  W 

83f 

3646 

6121 

Miller’s  Bridge... 

...sta 

Lancaster 

Liverpool .... 

..2* 

Miller’s  Bridge 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

203* 

Midfield 

sta 

Durham  .. 

Sunderland 

...1 

Millfield  

N.  Eastern  

266* 

Mill  Hill  

chap 

Middlesex 

Edgware  .... 

..2£ 

Killburn  64 

L.  & N.  W 

9* 

Millington  

Chester 

Altrincham  . 

..3f  Dunham  2f 

Wrrngtn  & Stockpt. 

193 

736 

370 

Millington  

pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Pocklington 

...3,  Pocklington 

N.  Eastern  

210 

2750 

289 

Millmeece  

Stafford 

Eccleshall.... 

. .2*  1 N orton  Brdge  3* 

L.  & N.  W 

142 

113 

* MILDENHALL  is  situated  on  the  river  Larke,  a branch  of  the  Ouse,  which 
is  navigable  for  barges.  The  towrn  is  large  and  wrell  built.  The  church  of  St. 
Mary  is  a fiue  spacious  building,  with  a roof  of  carved  woodwork.  In  the  chancel 
are  monuments  of  some  distinguished  families.  Mildenhall  suffered  severely 
by  fire  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Henry  Barton,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  in  1428,  and  William  Gregory,  in  1451,  were  both  natives  of 
this  town.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  hundred  are  holden  here.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture. 

Market , Fri .—Fair,  Oct.  11,  wool. 

f MILE  END.  A suburban  district  of  the  metropolis,  consisting  of  the 
hamlets  of  Mile  End  Old  Towrn  and  Mile  End  Newr  Town,  in  the  parish  of  Step- 
ney, Tow  er  division  of  the  hundred  of  Ossulston.  These  hamlets  comprehend  a 
continued  street,  extending  along  the  Essex  road,  where  are  many  handsome 
mansions  and  ranges  of  houses.  In  the  insurrection  against  the  weak  govern- 
ment of  Henry  VI.,  in  1450,  under  the  famous  Jack  Cade,  the  rebels,  who  kept 
the  metropolis  in  a state  of  alarm,  and  committed  several  flagrant  outrages,  were 
for  some  time  encamped  on  Mile-end-green  (now  called  Stepney-green),  and  here 
the  elections  for  the  Tow  er  hamlets  take  place.  The  manor  of  Mile-end  was 
granted  in  1645  by  Parliament  to  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Parliamentary 
general.  In  Beaumont-square  is  a philosophical  institution,  erected  at  the  expense 
of  £6,000,  by  the  late  Barber  Beaumont,  who  died  in  1841,  and  who  endowed  it 
for  ever  with  the  interest  of  £13,500.  In  the  Bow-road  is  the  City  of  London 
union  workhouse,  built  in  the  Italian  style  in  1849. 

X MILFORD  HAVEN.  A seaport  in  the  parish  of  Stainton  and  hundred  of 
Rhos,  situated  upon  Milford-haven.  The  town  consists  of  three  streets,  the 
directions  of  which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  it  stands  agreeably  upon  the 
side  of  a hill.  Here  are  a custom-house,  town-hall,  a market-house,  and  a hand- 
some church,  built  and  endowed  by  the  Hon.  Fulk  Greville,  the  founder  of  the 
town.  Within  is  preserved  a beautiful  porphyry  vase,  brought  from  Egypt  by 
the  learned  traveller  Dr.  Pococke.  The  chief  trade  of  this  place  consists  in  the 
export  of  stonecoal,  for  drying  malt,  quantities  of  w hich  are  shipped  for  London 
and  for  the  different  ports  along  the  Bristol  channel,  besides  limestone  and  culm, 
m w hich  there  is  a tolerable  coasting  trade.  Milford-haven  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  and  most  capacious  asylums  for  shipping  in  the  British  dominions.  It 
is  of  an  oblong  figure,  ten  miles  in  length  by  an  average  breadth  of  one  mile  and 
a half ; it  possesses  five  bays,  ten  creeks,  and  thirteen  roads,  the  anchorage  being 
of  the  safest  and  most  tenacious  description.  Here  the  British  navy  and  all  the 
shipping  of  the  empire  might  ride  together  in  ample  room,  and,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary height  to  which  the  tides  rise,  might  proceed  to  sea,  with  almost  any 


Jack  Cade’s 
insurrection 


The  haven 
and  its  im- 
provements. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 

LoncL. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Millom 

Cumberland 

Ravenglass...lO| 

Under  Hill  ...14 

Whitehvn  & Pur. ... 

2614 

38472 

2115 

Milnrow*  ham  & chap 
Milnthorpe  (with 

Lancaster  ... 

Rochdale  2 

Rochdale  2 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2014 

Heversham)t 

..m.t 

Westmorland 

Burton  4 

Milnthorpe 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2444 

2880 

1534 

Cleob.  Mortmr.  3 

Kidderminstrl4 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1494 

1025 

170 

Miktead 

Da 

TConi,  

Sittingboume3| 
Amesbury  3 

Maidstone  ...94 
Andover  13 

N.  Kent 

524 

1216 

211 

Milstnn 

Da 

Wilts  

L.  & S.  W 

794 

2243 

133 

Milthorpe 

ham 

Lincoln 

Falkingham  ...4 
Abingdon 34 

Corby  9f 

Gt.  Northern 

106f 

64 

Milton  

pa 

Berks  

Steventon 14 

Gt.  Western  

574 

1431 

449 

Milton  

nn 

Cambridge  ... 
Cumberland 

Cambridge 3 

Waterbeach...24 
Milton  

E.  Counties 

654 

1378 

544 

Milton sta 

Milton,  or  Middle- 

Carlisle  104 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

3104 

ton  , 

ham 

Essex  

Prittlewell  ...1 

Southend 14 

Lon.,  Til.,  & Stheud. 
L.  & S.  W 

414 

Milton  

....pa 

Hants  

Christchurch  5 

Chrstchrch  R.4f 
Martock  U 

103f 

6416 

1311 

Milton  . 

ham 

Somerset  

Ilchester  44 

Gt.  Western  

1494 

Milton  

pa 

Hants  

Portsmouth. ..24 

Portsmouth...  24 
Blisworth  ...1^ 

L.  & S.  W 

964 

2547 

Milton  

....pa 

Northampton 
Oxford  ...  . 

Northampton  3| 
Deddington  ..24 
Burford  4 

L.  & N.  W 

644 

1190 

627 

Milton 

bam 

Avnho  4f 

Gt.  Western  

844 

1160 

164 

Milton  

to 

Oxford  

Shipton  1 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
N.  Staffordshire 

824 

799 

Milton 

ham 

Stafford 

Hanley  2^ 

Stke-on-Trnt  34 
Wvlye  94 

149 

Milton  

ti 

Wilts 

Hindon 24 

Gt.  Western 

1134 

Milton-Abbas 

....pa 

Dorset  

Blandford 64 

Moreton 9 

L.  & S.  W 

1434 

2420 

915 

Milton  Abbot 

pa 

Devon  

Tavistoek  6 

Corn  wood  R.194 
Leightn.  Jun.  64 
Chilham  34 

S.  Devon  

257 

6617 

1242 

Milton-Bryant 

pa 

Bedford  .... 

Woburn  24 

L.  & N.  W 

47 

1480 

376 

Milton  ChapelJ  .. 

....pa 

Kent  

Canterbury  ...2 

S.  Eastern  

794 

399 

10 

wind.  Nelson  pronounced  it  the  finest  haven  in  the  world,  and  took  especial 
interest  in  its  advancement.  In  1856  the  opening  of  the  South  Wales  railway 
raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a first-class  commercial  port.  Various  works  of 
defence  have  been  lately  added  to  the  security  of  the  haven  and  dockyard, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  fort  on  Horn-island,  the  Martello-tower 
on  the  Stack-rock,  and  a battery  erected  at  Dale-point,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
entrance  to  the  haven.  The  western  defences  extend  as  far  as  Carr’s-rocks.  The 
scenery  around  Milford  is  very  picturesque ; Shakspeare,  in  “ Cymbeline,”  makes 
agreeable  mention  of  the  place.  A new  tow  n is  being  laid  out  in  front  of  Milford 
church,  and  is  ultimately  to  be  extended  to  Castle  Pill.  The  plans  are  elaborate, 
and  comprise  terraces,  shops,  and  detached  villas,  with  a complete  system  of 
lighting,  w ater,  and  drainage.  The  erection  of  public  baths  and  an  assembly- 
room  has  been  settled;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  line  from  Johnston,  it  has 
been  determined  to  erect  a new  pier,  a desideratum  long  needed.  These  w orks, 
when  completed,  will  form  a perfectly  new  town  at  Milford,  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  a place  of  importance,  owing  to  the  increased  traffic  that  is  developed 
there.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  ship-building. 


Milpord- 

Haven. 


The  new 
town. 


Inns,  Royal,  Victoria,  Nelson. — Market , Sat. 


* MILNROW.  The  celebrated  John  Collier,  alias  Tim  Bobbin  (by  which  The  famous 
latter  name  he  wished  to  be  called),  lived  here  fifty-seven  years  as  school-master,  Tim  Bobbin 
and  here  he  died  on  the  14th  of  July,  1786,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven 
years,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard  of  Rochdale.  He  was  a poet, 
musician,  and  painter;  but  the  production  which  has  principally  been  the  means 
of  handing  his  name  dow  n to  posterity,  is  his  work  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
of  Lancashire,  a “ Dialogue  between  Tummus  O’Williams  O’Margit  O’Roaph’s, 
and  Meary  O’Dicks  OTummy  O’Peggy’s.”  The  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Collier 
were  harmless  and  pleasant ; nor  in  the  hour  of  death  could  he  suppress  giving 
birth  to  a humourous  conceit,  contained  in  the  following  epitaph  upon  himself 
and  his  “ crooked  rib,”  as  he  was  wont  to  call  his  wife : — 


Here  lies  John,  and  with  him  Mary, 
Cheek  by  jowl,  and  never  vary ; 

No  wonder  they  so  well  agree, 

John  wants  no  punch,  and  Moll  no  tea. 


t MILNTHORRE»  or  Milthorp.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  Belo,  near  the  estuary  of  the  Kent,  and  over  which  is  a handsome  stone 
bridge.  The  towm  consists  principally  of  one  long,  well-built  street.  In  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  are  several  extensive  flax-mills,  and  large  quantities  of  flax-mills, 
twine  and  linen-thread  are  spun,  a considerable  portion  of  which  is  here  manu- 
factured into  sheetings,  bed-ticks,  sacking,  bags,  sails,  &c. 

Fairs,  May  12,  Oct.  17,  horned  cattle,  horses,  and 


Situated  at  the  head  of  a creek  which  opens  into  the  channel 
between  the  Isle  of  Sheppy  and  the  coast  of  Kent.  It  is  a place  of  great  anti- 
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Pop. 

Bruton  2? 

Gt.  Western  

128$ 

1221 

207 

...pa 

Holsworthy  5$ 

Bideford  13 

N.  Devon 

255$ 

4252 

734 

Oakley  2$ 

Midland  

53f 

2070 

445 

Oxford  ... 

Culham  9 

Gt.  Western  

65 

4402 

754 

Miltou-Keynes  ... 

...pa 

Bucks  

NewptPagnell3 

Fnny  Stratfd  3$ 

L.  & N.  W 

51$ 

1842 

317 

Milton-Lilborne 

...pa 

Wilts 

Marlborough... 6 

Hmijrerford  1.34  Gt.  Western  

741 

3502 

677 

Milton,  Little 

pa 

Oxford  

Tetsworth 5 

Culham 7$ 

Gt.  Western  

63$ 

418 

Milton-next- 

Gravesend* *  ... 

nfl, 

Kent  1 

Rochester 6$ 

Gravesend 1 

N.  Kent 

25 

858 

9927 

Milton-next-Sitting- 

bourne pa  & m.t 

Kent  

Maidstone  ...11$ 

Strood Ilf 

N.  Kent 1 

421 

2556 

2407 

Milton,  South 

Devon  

Kingsbridge  2$ 

Kingsbdg  R.  10$, 

S.  Devon  

242 

1556 

414 

Milton,  West  

Dorset  

Bridport  3$ 

Maiden  Newtn7 

Gt.  Western  1 

154$ 

Milvertont  ...pa&ra.t 

Somerset  1 

Taunton  7$ 

Wellington 3 

Gt.  Western  ! 

173 

5475 

2146 

Milverton 

..pa 

Warwick  

Warwick  2$  Milverton 

L.  & N.  W j 

99 

1180 

1061 

Milwich  

,..pa 

Stafford Stone 4$  Sandon  2$ 

N.  Staffordshire 

136 

2987 

591 

Minims,  North 

pa 

Herts  1 

St.  Albans  5 Potter’s  Bar  ...8  Gt.  Northern  

15$ 

4925 

1128 

Mimms,  South  ..., 

Middlesex 

Barnet 3 Potter’s  Bar  ...2 

Gt.  Northern 1 

14$ 

5153 

2825 

Minchinhamp- 

i 

tout  pa  & m.t 

Gloucester  ... 

Stroud  4 Brimscomb  ...1$ 

Gt.  Western  

100$ 

4895 

4469 

Minchinton  

Dorset  ...i 

Cranbourne . . .6$!  Ringwood  . . . 14$ 

L.  &S.  W 1 

119$ 

Milton. 


Valuable 

oyster- 

lishery. 


Ancient 

town. 


Petrifying 

spring. 


quity,  and  probably  derived  its  origin  from  a castellated  mansion  founded  by  the 
successors  of  Hengist,  King  of  Kent.  This  fortress  is  noticed  in  the  “ History 
of  Alfred  the  Great,”  and  its  site  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  church.  The 
situation  of  Milton  exposed  it  to  the  attacks  of  the  Danes,  who  annoyed  the 
inhabitants  by  their  repeated  inroads  and  depredations;  and  about  893  the 
invaders  built  a castle  and  fixed  their  quarters  at  Kemsley-down,  in  the  marshes, 
about  midway  between  Milton  and  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  on  which  it  is 
situated ; and  traces  of  this  structure  are  still  visible.  The  fortified  palace 
above  mentioned  was  destroyed  in  1052  by  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  against  Edward  the  Confessor.  There  is  a valua- 
ble oyster-fishery  on  the  Swale,  held  on  lease  from  the  proprietors  of  the  manors 
by  the  company  of  fishermen,  or  dredgers,  who  adopt  peculiar  local  regulations 
•for  the  management  and  preservation  of  the  oyster-beds ; and  with  so  much 
success,  that  Milton  oysters  are  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  luxuries  of  the 
table.  The  curfew-bell  is  still  continued  here,  and  rung  at  eight  in  the  evening 
and  four  in  the  moruing,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day. 

Market,  Sat  .—Fair,  July  24. 

* MILTON.  This  place  is  called  Milton-by-Gravesend,  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  parishes  of  the  same  name  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  whole  parish  is 
within  the  liberty  of  the  corporation  of  Gravesend;  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  town  of  Gravesend  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Milton. 

f MILVERTON  wras  formerly  a borough,  situated  in  a richly  wooded  and 
well-cultivated  country.  The  town  is  very  ancient,  but  small,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  three  irregular  streets,  with  the  church  standing  on  an  eminence  in 
the  centre;  it  is  governed  by  a portreeve.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  flannel,  serges,  and  druggets. 

X MINCHINHAMPTON  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  forming  part 
of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  vale  of  Gloucester.  The  manor  of  Hampton  was 
given  by  William  the  Conqueror,  or  his  Queen  Matilda,  to  the  abbess  and  nuns 
of  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  whence  this  place 
obtained  its  distinctive  appellation  Minchin,  or  Monakyn  (Monaclia),  being  the 
ancient  designation  of  a nun.  The  town  consists  of  a long,  irregular  street, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  in  the  line  of  the  high  road  from  Gloucester  to 
Chippenham,  and  the  south  of  Wiltshire;  and  this  is  crossed  by  another  leading 
to  the  parish  church,  which  w^as  partially  rebuilt  in  1842.  It  is  a handsome 
cruciform  building  in  the  decorated  early  English  style,  with  an  octagonal  tower. 
Here  are  some  curious  brasses.  Near  this  church  is  the  market-house.  The 
manufacture  of  w oollen  cloth  has  been  very  extensively  carried  on  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  and  other  parts  of  the  parish,  clothing  mills  have  been  erected  on 
the  numerous  streams  with  which  the  surrounding  vales  are  intersected.  But 
this  branch  of  industry  is  not  now  prosecuted  writh  so  much  activity  as  formerly 
either  here  or  elsew'here.  Near  Chalford  is  a remarkable  petrifying  spring. 

Inns,  Crown,  White  Hart.— Market,  Tues .—Fairs,  Trinity  Mon.,  Oct.  27,  cattle,  pigs,  horses, 
cheese. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond 
Tpr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Mindtown  

.pa 

n.t 

Salop 

Bhp’s  Castle  41 
Dunster 21 

Marsh  Brook  3f 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

174 

908 

47 

Minehead*  ...pa&i 

Somerset  

Taunton 24f 

Gt.  Western  

1871 

4581 

1542 

Minera  

Denbigh  

Wrexham  ...45 

Wrexham  ...41 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

189f 

1351 

771 

1V1  inety 

.pa 

.pa 

ti 

Wilts  

Malmesbury  ...7 
Sibsey  9 

Minety  

Gt.  Western  

851 

3470 

775 

Miningsby 

Lincoln  

Uorncastle  ...51 
Fleetpond  2 

Gt.  Northern 

135f 

730 

492 

Minley  (with 

Hawley) 

Hants 

Farnborough...4 
Crew 5 

L.  & S.  W 

381 

850 

Minshull,  Church .. 
Minshull-Vernon  .. 
Minskip 

.pa 

.to 

to 

Chester 

Mnshull-Yrnn  2 

L.  & N.  W 

1641 

2286 

380 

Chest  er 

Crew  ...  . 4lj 

Mnshull-Vrnnl! 

Boronghbridge2 
Lyndhurst  ...Sf 
Eggesford  ...421 
Minster 

L.  & N.  W 

163f 

215 

2753 

875 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Roroughbridge2 
Lyndhurst  ...21 
Camelford  ...51 
Ramsgate 4! 

N.  Eastern  

1395 

230 

Min  steady  

DR 

Hants  

L.  & S.  W 

901 

12800 

1054 

Minster 

Cornwall 

N.  Devon 

254 

3222 

479 

Minster 

Kent  

S.  Eastern  

93 

6170 

1502 

* MINEHEAD.  Situated  on  the  Bristol  channel,  and  bordered  on  the  east 
and  south  by  Exmoor.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  easy  of  access ; 
which  circumstances,  in  addition  to  its  vicinity  to  Wales  and  Ireland,  raised  the 
town  to  some  importance.  The  town  consists  of  three  distinct  assemblages  of 
buildings,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  each  side  of  which  extends  about 
twro-thirds  of  a mile.  The  upper  towm  comprises  some  irregular  streets  and 
mean  houses,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  a steep,  rugged  hill,  called  Minehead- 
point,  or  Greenaleigh;  the  lower  or  middle  town,  about  half  a mile  from  the 
sea,  is  the  principal  part,  where  there  are  some  good  inns  and  other  buildings ; 
the  third  division  is  the  quay-town,  or  port,  by  the  water-side,  where  there  is  a 
custom-house,  under  the  direction  of  a collector  and  comptroller;  here  is  also  a 
harbour-master.  The  weekly  market  is  well  supplied  with  fish.  Within  a few  Of  lateyears 
years  past  Minehead  has  been  much  frequented  as  a watering-place,  the  con-  pjape#  U1S 
venience  of  the  sandy  beach,  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  climate,  and  the 
extremely  beautiful  and  varied  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country,  furnishing 
abundant  attraction  for  visitors. 

Inns,  "Wellington,  Feathers.— Market,  Wed.— Fair,  Wed.  in  Whitsun- week,  pedlers’  ware. 


f MFNSTEAD.  Within  this  parish,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  down  the  hill 
on  the  right  from  the  road,  we  are  shown  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  event  of 
Rufus’s  death.  The  tree,  on  which  the  arrow  of  Tyrrel  glanced,  was  an  oak,  which 
Charles  II.  directed  to  be  enclosed  by  a paling.  In  the  time  of  Leland  there 
was  also  a chapel  near  the  spot;  but  now  neither  tree  nor  chapel  remains,  and 
the  spot  on  which  the  former  grew  is  marked  by  a triangular  stone  about  five 
feet  high,  erected  by  Lord  Delaware  about  a century  back.  The  following 
inscription,  now  in  many  places  obliterated  by  the  united  agency  of  time  and 
the  elements,  was  placed  upon  the  monument : — “ Here  stood  the  oak-tree  on 
which  an  arrow,  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  at  a stag,  glanced  and  struck  King 
William  II.,  surnamed  Rufus,  on  the  breast,  of  which  stroke  he  instantly  died, 
on  the  2nd  of  August,  1100.  King  William  II.,  surnamed  Rufus,  being  slain  as 
before  related,  was  laid  in  a cart  belonging  to  one  Purkess,  and  drawn  from 
hence  to  Winchester,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city.  That 
where  an  event  so  memorable  had  happened  might  not  be  hereafter  unknown, 
this  stone  was  set  up  by  Lord  John  Delaware,  who  had  seen  the  tree  growing  in 
this  place,  anno  1745.”  Malwood-castle,  or  keep,  seated  upon  an  eminence 
embosomed  in  w ood  at  a short  distance  from  here,  was  the  residence  of  the  king 
when  he  met  with  that  accident  which  terminated  his  life.  No  remains  of  it  now 
exist,  but  the  circumference  of  a building  is  yet  to  be  traced,  and  it  still  gives 
name  to  the  walk  in  which  it  was  situated.  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  afterwards  swore 
in  France  that  he  did  not  shoot  the  arrow,  but  he  was  probably  anxious  to 
relieve  himself  from  the  odium  of  killing  a king,  even  by  accident.  Within  ten 
minutes’  distance  are  pleasant  walks  innumerable,  and  miles  of  leafy  shade;  and 
for  those  who  require  something  more  than  scenery,  there  are  fossils  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  clay  strata  that  run  through  the  district  from  north  to  south, 
besides  living  specimens  of  natural  history  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  per- 
severing observer.  There  are  antiquities  too  : the  eminence  crowned  by  the  site 
of  Malwood-keep  is  not  far  oft';  at  Crockill,  a few  miles  on  the  way  towards 
Fordingbridge,  are  the  remains  of  potteries,  where  pots  and  dishes  made  by  the 
Romans  1600  years  ago  may  still  be  dug  out  of  the  mounds  that  time  has  piled 
over  their  works,  and  with  the  chance  of  finding  stray  coins  of  some  of  the 
Cesars  among  the  heap  of  sherds;  the  collection  of  a few  of  which  coins  would 
w ell  repay  the  trouble. 


The  fatal 
oak. 


Malwood- 

keep. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Minster-in- 

Queenboro’  ...3f 

Strood  18 

N.  Kent  

49 

11035 

10615 

450 

Mi lister- Lovell  „ 

Handborough  8 
Condover 7f 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Shrews.  & Hereford 

78f 

167f 

1184 

1514 

151 

1938 

Minsterly  

chap 

Shrewsbury  ...9 

988 

Gloucester  ... 

Gloucester  ...4f 
Frampton. 6f 

Gt.  Western  

1938 

2064 

494 

396 

Gt.  Western  

Mintern  Parva  . 

ti 

Dorset  

Cerne  Abbas  If 

Frampton 6f 

Gt.  Western  

121 

Minting  

Lincoln  

llorncastle  ...6 

Wood  hall  Spa  6f 
Minety  

Gt.  Northern 

1304 

85f 

103i 

2871 

272f 

1154 

192f 

105$ 

40 

2543 

408 

Minty,  or  Minety 
Mintlyn  

...pa 

Wilts 

Malmesbury  ...7 
L.vnn  Regis  ...2$ 
Padstow  Si 

Gt.  Western  

3470 

775 

- Da 

Norfolk  ... 

Middleton  ...If 
Plymouth  ...41 
Narberth  Rd  84 
Water  Orton  If 
Mirfield 

E.  Counties 

1100 

44 

Minver,  St 

pa 

Cornwall 

S.  Devon  

8683 

1225 

Minwere  

...pa 

Pembroke 

Narberth  ....  6 

S.  Wales  

1957 

94 

Min  worth  

ham 

Warwick  

Birmingham  7$ 
Dewsbury  3 

Midland  

342 

Mirfield  

W.  R.  York ... 

L.  & N.  W 

3390 

6966 

Miserden 

Gloucester  ... 

Pains  wick 44 

Chesham 4 

Brimseomb  ...6f 

Gt.  Western  

2434 

489 

Missenden,  Great 
Missenden,  Little 
Misson  t 

...pa 

Bucks  

Wycombe  6 

Gt.  Western  

5731 

2097 

...pa 

Bucks -. 

Amersham  ...24 

Wycombe  5 

Gt.  Western  

39 

3173 

1142 

Nottingham 
Leicester  

Bawtry 2f 

Bawtrv 2f 

Gt.  Northern  

150f 

95f 

153 

6129 

837 

Misterton 

Lutterworth  if 
Gainsborough  5 

Wei  ford  ..341 

L.  & N.  W 

3580 

589 

Misterton  pa  & to 

Nottingham 

Gainsborough  SlManch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

5420 

1743 

Mister?on 

Somerset  

Crewkerne  ...If 
Manningtree...f 
Tooting  2 

Yeovil  91  Gt.  Western  

150 

1417 

564 

Mistley 

.Da 

Essex  

Mistley 

E.  Union 

60f 

9 

2115 

1516 

MitchamJ  ......... 

Surrey  

Mitcham  

L.  & S.  W 

2893 

4641 

Mitcheldever 

H ants  

Winchester  ...7 

Mitcheldever  3f  L.  & S.  W.  

614 

129f 

9340 

1082 

Mitchell-Dean  ... 

Gloucester  ... 

Longhope 24 

Mitch eldean  R.2  Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

, 680 

662 

Mitchelmersh 

...pa 

Hants  

Winchester  ...11 

Romsey  3f 

L.  & S.  W 

83f 

3983 

1202 

Oldest 
English 
Christian 
church  with 
one  excep- 
tion. 


Minster- 

level. 


* MINSTER  was  once  the  metropolis  of  Thanet.  It  is  situate  in  the  lathe 
of  St.  Austin,  the  bailiwick  of  Bridge,  and  the  hundred  of  Ringslow ; the  justices 
of  the  eastern  division  of  Kent  claim  jurisdiction  over  it.  This  parish  is  divided 
into  two  boroughs,  Wayborough  and  Streetborough ; in  the  latter  are  the  street 
and  church,  situate  in  a valley,  from  which,  up  a little  ascent  northward,  we 
arrive  at  the  other  borough.  About  half  a mile  south  of  the  church  runs  the 
river  Wantsume,  which  is  still  navigable  by  barges,  for  the  conveyance  of  coal, 
timber,  and  other  merchandise  from  Sandwich  to  Fordwich,  near  Canterbury. 
The  church  of  Minster  was  formerly  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  and  part  of  St. 
Mildred’s  abbey  or  nunnery,  and  has  since  been  considerably  enlarged.  On  the 
floor,  as  well  as  in  the  church  porch,  are  several  large,  flat  grave-stones,  of  such 
an  ancient  appearance  as  to  justify  the  opinion  that  they  are  memorials  of  some 
abbesses  of  the  ancient  nunnery  of  this  place.  This  is  the  oldest  Christian 
church  in  England,  that  of  St.  Martin’s  at  Canterbury  being  alone  excepted.  It 
was  built  when  the  earth  was  some  800  years  younger  than  it  is  now,  and  though 
of  course  little  remains  of  the  original  structure  but  the  foundation  on  which  it 
stands,  there  is  still  about  the  nave  a few  old  pillars  and  circular  arches  that 
may  honestly  claim  a beginning  with  the  eleveuth  century.  An  ancient  tomb, 
with  an  inscription  now  illegible,  but  which  once  read  “ Here  lies  Edile  de 
Thorn,  Lady  of  the  Thorn,”  may  be  seen  by  the  north  wall,  and  a few  monu- 
mental brasses  may  still  be  met  w ith  about  the  chancel.  A pot  of  Roman  silver 
coins  w as  dug  up  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  were  chiefly  those  of  Lucius 
Aurelius  Verus.  The  situation  of  Minster  is  the  most ’romantic,  its  scenery  the 
most  pleasing,  and  its  soil  the  most  fertile  in  Thanet.  Minster-level  is  one  of 
those  broad,  expanding  prospects  that  seem  to  absorb  one’s  very  breath  in  the 
contemplation.  The  eye  is  absolutely  bewildered  by  the  extent  of  the  plain, 
and  the  secluded  village  and  distant  spire  that  gradually  loom  upon  the  sight,  at 
remote  intervals,  appear  almost  like  a new  creation. 


f MISSON,  Missin,  or  Misne.  A parish  in  Hatfield  division,  situated  on  the 
river  Idle,  and  has  long  had  the  advantage  of  a water  communication  with  the 
Extensive  Trent.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  of  a very  curious  nature,  consisting  of  an 
plam.  extensive  plain,  perfectly  level,  and,  when  seen  from  the  neighbouring  heights, 
presents  the  idea  of  unbounded  space.  This  is  one  of  those  extensive  tracts  from 
which  the  sea,  in  a course  of  ages,  has  retired  ; it  ranges  many  miles  in  every 
direction,  and  at  last  softens  into  the  azure  distance  of  Yorkshire.  The  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  a handsome  embattled  building. 


X MITCHAM.  A parish -in  the  hundred  of  Wallington.  Here  are  some  corn- 
mills,  tobacco  and  snuff-mills,  spinning-mills,  and  calico-printing-grounds.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  structure,  and  in  it  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Ambrose  Crowley,  an  alderman  of  London,  who  died  in  1713,  and  is  celebrated 
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Name  of  Place. 
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Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
Bond, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
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Pop. 

Monmouth  ...2$ 

Ross  13 

Gt.  Western  

145 

2000 

360 

Morpeth  

N.  Eastern  

2944 

2254 

139 

9595 

700 

Mitton pa  & to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Clitheroe 2 

Penkridge  ...2$ 
Clitheroe  24 

Clitheroe 2 

Penkridge  ...24 
Clitheroe  24 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
L.  & N.  W 

18103 

3816 

Mitton,  Little to 

Lancaster 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2264 

1450 

"74 

Mitton,  Lower  ...ham 

Worcester  ... 

Stourport  

Hartlebury  ...24 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1344 

861 

2993 

Mitton,  Upper  ...ham 

Worcester  ... 

Stourport  4 

Hartlebury  ...2$ 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1344 

... 

229 

Mixhury  pa, 

Oxford  

Buckingham  54 
Longtown  4 

Brackley  3 

L.  & N.  W 

714 

315 

2630 

402 

Moat  Quarter1"  ...to 

Cumberland 

Gretna  64 

Caledonian  

1581 

199 

Mobherley  pa 

Chester 

Knutsford  ...24 
Weobly  7 

Chelford  44 

L.  & N.  W 

176 

5138 

1275 

Moeeas  

Hereford  

Hereford 104 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
S.  Devon  

1544 

1163 

207 

Modburyt  ...pa  & m.t 
Modrvdd ham 

Devon  

Plymouth 12 

Kingsbdg  Rd.  44 
Abergavenny235 
Moira 

2364 

190 

6258 

1858 

Brecon  

Brecon 4 

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Midland  

4774 

119 

Moira  sta 

Leicester  

Burton  74 

126 

Molash,  or  Moldash  pa 
MoldJ  pa  & m.t 

Kent  

Charing  5 

Wye  44 

S.  Eastern 

764 

1914 

182| 

293 

1449 

346 

Flint  

Chester  134 

Mold  

Chester  & Mold 

18104 

10893 

Molescroft  to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Beverley 1 

Beverley  14 

Netherton  ...44 
Huntingdon  ll| 
Tiverton  16 

N.  Eastern  

1230 

133 

Molesden  to 

Nor  thumb.  ... 

Morpeth  4 

N.  Eastern  

25 

Molesworth  pa 

Huntingdon 
Devon  

Thrapston  ...54 
South  Molton  71 
Banbury  4$ 

Gt.  Northern 

70 

1710 

245 

Molland  pa 

Gt.  Western  

200 

6168 

602 

Mollington chap 

Mollington  Benastre, 

Oxford*  War. 

Cropredy  2 

Gt.  Western  

914 

1820 

379 

or  Little  Mllngtu  to 
Mollington  Tarrant,  or 

Chester 

Gt.  Mollington  4 

Chester  2 

L.  & N.  W 

1804 

248 

16 

Great  Mollington  to 
Mol  ton,  North  to 

Chester 

Chester  3 

Mollington 4 

Birk,Lan,&  Ches.Jn. 
N.  Devon 

181  f 

821 

122 

Devon  

South  Molton  3 

S.  Molton  Rd.10 

2284 

14351 

1982 

Molton, South§  p & m.t 

Devon  

Barnstaple  ...12 

S.  Molton  Rd.  7 

N.  Devon 

225f 

6264 

4482 

in  the  “ Tatler,”  No.  73,  under  the  name  of  Sir  Humphrey  Greenfat.  Mitcham- 
grove  is  a handsome  seat,  and  was  presented  to  the  late  Lord  Loughborough, 
when  Councillor  Wedderburne,  by  Lord  Clive,  for  his  excellent  defence  of  that 
nobleman  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  river  Wandle,  which  is  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  trout,  winds  through  the  plantations,  and  adds  greatly  to 
their  beauty. 

Fair , Aug.  12. 


Mitcham. 


* MOAT.  A township  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Liddle.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  Liddle-strength,  a square  tower  of  excellent  masonry,  with  a double 
ditch;  it  was  taken  by  William,  King  of  Scotland,  and  was  the  scene  of  a most  dreadful* 
savage  cruelty,  committed  by  King  David,  who,  after  taking  this  little  fort,  a^t.a  U 
strangled  the  two  sons  of  Sir  Walter  Selby,  the  governor. 


f MODBURY.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  to  Plymouth, 
Kingsbridge,  and  Dartmouth,  and  occupying  the  bottom  and  declivities  of  a 
valley.  It  consists  of  four  streets,  which  meet  at  right  angles,  the  point  of  junc- 
tion being  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  The  church  of  St.  George  is  an  old 
embattled  structure  with  tower  and  spire.  A chapel  of  ease  was  built  in  1844. 
A creek,  navigable  for  barges,  bounds  this  parish  on  the  west,  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Erun  to  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  to  which  it  proves 
extremely  beneficial.  The  petty  sessions  are  holden  here. 


River  Erun. 


Markets,  Thnrs.,  general ; Sat.,  meat.— Fairs,  May  4,  if  not  Fri.  or  Sat. ; if  so,  the  following  Tues. 


X MOLD.  A handsome  and  prosperous  town,  the  capital  of  the  county.  It 
is  situated  on  a fertile  plain,  encircled  by  rugged  hills,  over  the  banks  of  the 
Allen  river,  and  in  the  centre  of  a rich  mineral  region.  The  town  consists  of  one 
long  and  spacious  avenue,  adorned  with  several  handsome  residences.  The 
church  is  a remarkably  graceful  edifice,  adorned  with  a tower  at  the  west  end, 
and  containing  several  interesting  monuments.  The  chief  trade  of  this  place 
depends  on  the  lead  and  coal  mines,  which  are  worked  extensively  and  profitably. 
A cotton-spinning  factory  employs  a number  of  hands,  and  some  woollens  are 
manufactured  in  the  vicinity. 


Inn,  Black  Lion.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— Fairs,  Feb.  13,  March  21,  May  12,  Aug.  2,  Nov.  22.— 
Bankers,  North  and  South  Wales  Bank  ; draw  on  London  and  Westminster. 


§ MOLTON  (South)  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Mole,  over  which  is  a bridge  of  one  arch  replacing  the  old  one 
destroyed  by  a storm  in  1841.  The  church  is  a spacious  structure,  repaired  in  Church 
1829,  and  again  in  1857.  The  market-place,  from  which  various  streets  branch  restored, 
out,  is  extensive  and  well  built;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
manufactures  of  serges,  shalloons,  and  felts,  and  in  obtaining  lime  from  the 
various  kilns  in  the  neighbourhood.  Iron-ore  and  flag-stones  are  also  produced 
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Name  of  Place. 


Molyneux  Brow 
MonaehJogddu 
Monckton  


Mongewell 


Moukland 


Monks-Horton 


Monk-Soham . 


Munkton-Farleigh 
Monkton-Moor  pa  & 
Mon  kton-up- Wim- 


Monkton,  West , 
Monk-Wear- 
mouthf pa 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Lancaster 

Manchester  ...4| 

Molyneux  Brow 
Narberth  Rd.5* 
Milford  Havn2f 
Bath  2 

E.  Lancashire 

S.  "Wales  

S.  Wales  

Gt.  Western  

Wilts 

Mere  4* 

Warminster. ..5* 
Claydon  10* 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 
E.  Union  

Suffolk  

Fraralingham  5 
Deal  If 

Deal  1# 

S.  Eastern  

Deal  2f 

Deal  2f 

S.  Eastern  

Oxford  

Wallingford. ..1* 

Wallingfd  Rd.2* 
Narberth  R.  16* 
Milford  June.  * 
Castle  Eden  ...2 

Pontefract  

Shiffnal  13* 

Gt.  Western  

Pembroke 

S.  Wales  

W.  R.  York... 

Selbv~ 6* 

Gt.  Northern 

Durham  12* 

N.  Eastern  

W.  R.  York  ... 
, Salop 

Pontefract 1 

Bridgnorth  ...6* 

Pem  bridge 5 

Torrington  ...2f 
Cowbridge  ...6* 
Bellingham  ...8* 
Tynemouth  ...4 
Bildeston  2* 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 
Shrews.  & Hereford 
N.  Devon  

. Hereford  

, Devon  

Leominster  ...2* 
Ridefnrd 4. 

, Glamorgan  ... 
i Northumb.  .. 
i Northumb.  ... 
, Suffolk  

Rridgend  6* 

S.  Wales  

Morpeth  21 

N.  Eastern  

Prospect  Hill. . .1 
Halleigh  5f 

Blyth  & Tyne 

E.  Union  

, Kent  

Hvthe  5f 

Westenhangr.2f 
Taunton  13 

S.  Eastern  

, Somerset  

Watchet  4* 

Gt.  Western  

Leicester  ... 

Lutterworth  5f 
Dehenham  ....  4. 

S+retton  2* 

L.  & N.  W 

, Suffolk  

Needham  ...12* 
Kuowle  3 

E.  Union  

' Warwick  

Solihull 2* 

Gt.  Western  

i Monmouth  ... 
i Devon  

Usk 2* 

Honiton 2 

Little  Mill  ...1* 
Cullompton  12* 
Gateshead 5 

lV  wpt. , Abrg.,&  Hrfd. 
Gt,  Western  

i Durham  

Gateshead 5 

N.  Eastern  

i Kent  

Minster  2* 

Grove  Ferry  3* 
Box  2* 

S.  Eastern  

k Wilts 

Bradford  3* 

Gt.  Western  

> W.  R.  York... 
i Dorset  

York  7* 

Marston  1* 

N.  Eastern  

Cranborne  ...2* 
Taunton  3f 

Ringwood  ...10* 
Durston 3 

L.  & S.  W 

ii  Somerset  

Gt.  Western  

; Durham  

Sunderland  ...* 

Mnkwearmouth 

N.  Eastern  

Dist.  j Area 
Lond.  in  Sta 


1931 

269f 

2871 

108| 

119* 

83* 

103| 

10+| 

49| 

280f 

176* 

258| 

172* 

151* 

159* 

246* 

196| 

312* 

275 

75* 

771 

176 

89* 

89* 

121* 

170 

1931 

279* 

91* 

104* 


115* 

160* 

276* 


6166 

4629 

720 

1735 

1088 

874 

1160 

1638 

1010 

4043 

7180 

4 

2208 

1079 

2177 

1584 

5451 

1087 

1339 

1079 

1005 

9646 


1030 

1233 

2364 

1796 

4230 


3079 


5419 

368399 


Pop. 


502 

1545 

1270 

202 

220 

370 

134 

197 

127 

1054 


188 

179 

600 

110 

93 

424 

165 

183 

311 

1899 

448 

170 

121 


421 


1146 


16911 

157418 


Molton 

(South). 


Monkish 

tradition. 


Formerly 
a Welsh 
county. 


in  the  vicinity.  The  guildhall  is  a commodious  building,  and  the  market-house 
has  been  recently  fitted  up  as  a mechanics’  institute.  The  petty  sessions  are 
holden  here.  A respectable  free-school  was  founded  here  in  1614.  Here  is  also 
a charity-school;  in  the  former  the  late  Judge  Buller  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education.  This  place  gave  birth  to  Samuel  Badcock,  an  eminent  critic  and 
divine,  who  was  born  February  23rd,  1747. 

Inn,  George.— Market,  Sat—  Fairs,  Sat.  aft.  Feb.  13,  April  27,  Wed.  bef.  June  22,  Wed.  aft. 
Aug.  26,  Sat.  bef.  Oct.  10.  Sat.  bef.  Dec.  12,  cattle.  These  are  called  great  markets,  there  being  no 
charter  for  fairs  on  these  days. — Bankers,  National  Provincial ; draw  on  London  and  Westminster. 

* MONK-S EATON.  Near  this  place  are  the  remains  of  an  old  cross,  on  the 
pedestal  of  which  is  this  inscription  : — “ O horror,  to  kill  a man  for  a pig’s  head.” 
This  motto  is  attributed  to  a monk  of  the  cell  of  Tynemouth,  who  wandered 
into  the  castle  of  Seaton-Delaval,  cut  off  the  head  of  a pig  which  was  roasting  at 
the  fire,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  homewards  with  it.  Mr.  Delaval,  on  his 
return  from  hunting,  enraged  at  the  audacity,  pursued  the  offender,  overtook 
him  at  this  place,  and  so  belaboured  him  with  his  hunting-gad,  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  crawl  to  his  cell.  The  monk  dying  within  a year  and  a day,  his 
brethren  laid  the  charge  of  his  death  on  Mr.  Delaval,  who,  as  tradition  says,  was 
obliged  to  make  over  to  the  monastery,  as  an  expiation  of  his  offence,  the  manor 
of  Elswick,  with  several  other  valuable  estates,  and  also  to  set  up  an  obelisk  on 
the  spot,  where  he  very  properly  corrected  the  thief. 

f MONK-WEARMOUTH.  {See  “ Sunderland.”) 

X MONMOUTHSHIRE  has  to  the  north  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Breck- 
nock, to  the  west  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan,  to  the  south  the  Bristol  channel, 
and  to  the  east  Gloucestershire.  Its  boundaries  are,  in  great  part,  rivers ; the 
Wye  and  Monnow  to  the  east  and  north-east,  and  the  Rumney  to  the  west.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  24  miles ; its  breadth  something  less,  and  its  circum- 
ference 100.  It  contains  one  county-town  (Monmouth),  six  hundreds,  seven 
market-towns,  127  parishes,  and  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  diocese  of 
Llandaff.  This  was  formerly  reckoned  one  of  the  Welsh  counties;  and  from  the 
names  of  its  towns  and  villages,  its  mountainous,  rugged  surface,  as  well  as  its 
situation  beyond  a large  river,  the  Wye,  which  seems  to  form  a natural  boundary 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
bond, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Monmouth*  pa  & m.t 
Monnington-upon- 

Wye pa 

TVTrmtaentfi  pa 

Monmouth  ... 

Hereford  

Somerset  

Newnham 13 

Ross 10* 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Gt.  Western  

142| 

153* 

145* 

161 

' 3420 

1011 

1485 

2976 

5189 

97 

1042 

496 

Weobly  6 

Ilchester  4* 

Hereford  9* 

Yeovil  4? 

Montford  pa 

Salop 

Shrewsbury...  5* 

Shrewsbury...  65 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

between  England  and  Wales  in  this  part,  it  certainly  partakes  most  of  the 
character  of  the  latter  country,  though  it  is  comprehended  in  the  civil  division 
of  the  former.  The  river  Usk  divides  Monmouthshire  into  two  unequal  portions, 
of  which  the  east,  or  largest,  is  a tract  upon  the  whole  fertile  in  corn  and 
pasture,  and  well  wooded.  It  abounds  in  limestone,  which  is  burnt  on  the  spot 
for  the  general  manure  of  the  country.  The  smaller  western  part  is  moun- 
tainous, and,  in  great  part,  unfavourable  for  cultivation  ; whence  it  is  devoted  to 
the  feeding  of  sheep.  It  has  several  long,  narrow  valleys,  watered  by  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Bristol  channel.  The  air  of  this  county  is  temperate  and 
healthy;  the  hills  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep;  and  the  mountains 
abound  with  coal  and  iron ; the  latter  of  which  constitutes  the  chief  article  of 
manufacture,  and  the  coals  give  rise  to  a considerable  coasting  trade.  The  rivers 
are  the  Severn,  the  Wye,  the  Monnow  or  Mynow,  the  Rumney,  and  the  Usk. 
The  Monnow  rises  in  Brecknockshire,  and,  running  south-east,  while  in  its  course 
it  divides  this  county  from  that  of  Herefordshire,  falls  into  the  river  Wye  at 
Monmouth.  The  Rumney  rises  also  in  Brecknockshire,  and,  running  south-east 
in  its  course,  dividing  this  county  from  that  of  Glamorgan,  empties  itself  into 
the  Severn.  The  Usk  rises  likewise  in  Brecknockshire,  and,  running  also  south- 
east, in  its  coarse  dividing  this  county,  falls  into  the  Severn  near  Newport.  The 
principal  towns  of  this  county  are  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wye  and  Usk. 
Monmouth,  the  county-town,  lies  in  an  angle  between  the  Wye  and  Monnow. 
Lower  down  the  Wye  the  remains  of  Tintern  abbey,  and  the  castle  of  Chepstow, 
form  objects  highly  picturesque  amid  the  wild  beauties  of  this  tract.  Near 
Tintern  are  large  iron-works,  at  which  ore  is  smelted,  brought  chiefly  from 
Furness,  in  Lancashire.  The  town  of  Chepstow  has  a tolerable  port,  and  carries 
on  a considerable  trade  in  timber,  ship-building,  and  in  importing  groceries,  &c., 
for  the  circumjacent  country.  On  the  Usk  are  three  towns  of  great  antiquity, 
though  now  of  little  consequence ; Abergavenny,  at  which  there  is  a considera- 
ble traffic  in  flannels,  Usk,  and  Caerleon.  At  Pontypool  is  a considerable  manu- 
facture of  japanned  ware,  now  rather  on  the  decline.  Other  places  in  this 
county  worth  noticing  are  the  narrow,  sequestered  vale  of  Evias,  beneath  the 
Hatterel-hills,  the  well-adapted  site  of  a monastery;  and  the  ruins  of  Ragland- 
castle,  a fortress  of  great  strength  so  late  as  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  in  whose 
favour  it  held  out,  under  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  to  the  very  end  of  the  civil 
wars.  The  climate  is  extremely  mild  in  the  vales  and  southern  parts,  but  the 
western  portions  are  very  humid,  the  rains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  elevated  old 
red  sandstone  hills  often  being  of  long  continuance.  A tract  of  rich  marsh  land 
extends  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  county,  along  the  margin  of  the  Bristol 
channel.  The  hundreds  of  Neublong  and  Abergavenny  comprise  the  whole  of 
the  celebrated  coal  measures  of  the  district.  From  the  number  of  picturesque 
but  inconvenient  old  houses,  formed  of  timber,  which  still  remain  in  retired 
nooks,  it  has  been  inferred  that  a large  part  of  this  district  was  formerly  forest. 
Stone  and  brick  have  been  in  use  for  some  years,  and  continue  to  replace  timber 
erections. 


Mon- 

mouth- 

shire. 


Climate. 


Rivers. 


Trade. 


* MONMOUTH,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Munnow  and  the  Wye,  that  are  here  united;  and  hence  the  deno- 
mination of  the  place,  which,  according  to  Camden,  was  anciently  called  Mongwy, 
or,  in  Welsh,  Mwny,  and  since  Monmouth.  The  town  probably  arose  from  the 
erection  of  houses  and  other  buildings  around  the  Roman  station,  or  fortress,  of 
Blestium  ; and  its  situation  in  a nook,  defended  by  rivers  on  almost  every  side, 
must  have  produced  such  local  advantages  as  contributed  to  its  increase  and 
prosperity.  Here  was  a Norman  castle,  now  in  rains,  which  was  the  birthplace  Henry  Y. 
of  Henry  V.,  hence  called  Henry  of  Monmouth  ; and  that  circumstance  has  been  born  here, 
commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a statue  of  that  prince  in  Agincourt-square, 
with  the  following  inscription: — “ Henry  V.,  born  at  Monmouth,  August  ix., 

1387.”  The  county  assizes,  sessions,  and  other  county-courts,  are  held  in  this 
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Montgomery* co 



483323 

' 67335 

Mon- 

mouth. 


Commercial 

aspect. 


Interesting 
features  of 
the  neigh- 
bourhood. 


town.  Monmouth  has  returned  one  member  to  Parliament  ever  since  the  27th 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a handsome  stone  structure, 
with  a spire  200  feet  in  height ; and  the  bells,  eight  in  number,  are  traditionally 
reported  to  have  been  brought  from  France  and  presented  to  the  town  by 
Henry  V.  There  is  another  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  which  is  a small, 
ancient  building,  near  Monnow-bridge.  Monmouth  is  a handsome  town,  though 
some  of  the  buildings  are  antiquated ; like  most  other  places  of  Roman  origin,  it 
consists  of  four  principal  streets,  diverging  at  nearly  right  angles  from  a common 
centre;  the  greatest  extension  from  this  point  being  towards  the  north.  Both 
the  rivers  Wye  and  Monnow  are  crossed  by  stone  bridges,  and  there  is  a third 
bridge  over  the  Trothy,  a rivulet  which  falls  into  the  Wye  just  below  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Monnow.  Within  a few  miles  of  the  town  are  several  exten- 
sive iron-foundries;  on  the  neighbouring  streams  have  been  erected  many 
paper-mills  and  corn-mills;  and,  by  means  of  the  Monmouth  railway,  coal, 
timber,  and  bark  are  brought  hither  from  the  forest  of  Dean.  Commerce  is 
carried  on  with  Bristol  to  a considerable  extent  by  the  river  Wye,  and  grocery 
and  other  goods  are  thus  imported  for  the  consumption  of  a large  tract  of  the 
surrounding  county ; while  exports  take  place  of  timber,  bark,  hops,  corn,  malt, 
and  other  articles.  The  well-endowed  free-school  was  founded  by  WT.  Jones, 
who,  from  a poor  shop-boy  at  this  place,  became  a rich  London  merchant. 
Newland  was  his  birthplace,  and  there,  after  quitting  London,  he  showed  him- 
self under  the  disguise  of  poverty,  but  being  told  to  try  for  relief  in  Monmouth, 
where  he  had  been  at  service,  he  repaired  hither,  was  kindly  received,  and  then 
revealed  who  he  was.  Monmouth  was  once  famous  for  its  woollen  c.ips,  but 
the  manufacture  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Bewdlev.  The  rides  and  walks 
in  the  vicinity  are  peculiarly  romantic.  One  mile  and  a half  from  Monmouth  is 
Troy-house,  an  old  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Beaufort,  once  famous  for  its  gardens, 
which  have  been  converted  into  orchards.  Here  are  shown  the  cradle  of  Henry  V., 
and  the  sword  which  he  bore  at  Agincourt.  From  Kymin-hill,  where  a naval 
monument  has  been  erected,  there  is  a prospect  of  remarkable  extent  and 
beauty. 


Inns,  Beaufort  Arms,  White  Swan.— Market,  Sat;  great  market,  1st  Wed.  in  each  month. — 
Fairs,  June  18,  wool;  Wed.  aft.  Feb.  15,  Wed.  bef.  April  20,  Whit-Tues.,  Sep.  4,  Nov.  22.— Bankers, 
Old  Bank  ; draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  Bailey  and  Co.;  draw  on  Masterman,  Peters,  and 
Co  .—Newspaper,  Monmouthshire  Beacon  (conservative).  Sat. 


Valley  of 
the  Severn. 


Climate. 


* MONTGOMERYSHIRE  on  the  north  touches  Denbigh  and  Merioneth,  on 
the  west  the  latter  and  Cardigan,  on  the  south  Radnorshire,  and  on  the  east 
Shropshire.  It  measures,  from  the  angle  in  its  northern  border  to  its  southern, 
about  36  miles,  from  east  to  west  nearly  the  same,  and  is  167  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  contains  982  square  miles,  one  county-town  (Montgomery), 
nine  hundreds,  six  market-towns,  forty-seven  parishes ; is  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  dioceses  of  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  and  Hereford.  Montgomery- 
shire, though  barren  and  mountainous  in  many  parts,  has  yet  a greater  mixture 
of  fertile  vale  and  plain  than  several  of  the  Welsh  counties.  The  most  conside- 
rable of  the  level  tracts  is  that  through  which  the  Severn  flows.  This  fine  river, 
rising  in  the  lofty  mountain  of  Plynlimmon,  situated  partly  in  this  county  and 
partly  in  that  of  Cardigan,  runs  first  almost  across  the  southern  side  of  the 
county,  and  then,  turning  north,  enters  Shropshire  from  the  east  above  the 
Brythen-hills.  Other  vales  accompany  the  numerous  tributary  rills  which  feed 
the  infant  Severn;  of  these  streams  the  largest  are  the  Vyrnew,  formed  of  two 
uniting  branches,  which  cross  the  county  from  its  west  side ; and  the  Tannet, 
forming  part  of  the  Denbighshire  boundary,  and  meeting  the  Vyrnew  before  it 
joins  the  Severn.  The  Wye  rises  also  in  Plynlimmon-mountain,  about  one  mile 
and  three  quarters  south  from  the  head  of  the  Severn,  and  running  south-east, 
passing  the  towns  of  Rhayader,  Buallt,  and  Hay,  enters  Herefordshire.  These 
rivers  are  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  fish  contained  in  their  waters ; 
among  which  is  the  salmon,  which  visits  not  only  these  remote  streams,  but 
even  penetrates  up  the  Severn  almost  to  the  foot  of  Plynlimmon.  The  air  of 
Montgomeryshire  is  sharp  and  cold  on  the  mountains,  but  in  the  valleys  is  more 
mild,  and  esteemed  peculiarly  salubrious.  The  riches  of  this  county  proceed 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway 

Montgomery* bo 

Montgomery 

Welshpool 7 

Ludgershall  54 
Bakewell  41 

ChrchSterttnl7 
Andover  31 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
L.  & S.  W 

Rowsley  71 

Midland  

Flint” 

Hawarden 1 

Broughton  ...21 

Fladbury  11 

Horncastle  ...4l 
Moore 

Chester  & Mold 

Moor ham 

Worcester  .. 

Persliore  21 

Boston  14 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Gt.  Northern 

Mnnrp  to, 

Chester 

Warrington  ...31 
Middlewich  ...3? 

Egton 9s 

Carlisle  4> 

Durham  31 

L.&  N.  W 

MnnrpQViarrnw  to 

Chester 

Sandbach  3 

L.  & N.  W 

Mooresholm  to 

Moor-House  to 

MnnrhonsP!  to 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Cumberland 
Durham  

Guisborough  ...6 

Carlisle  4 

Leamside  1 

Stockton  & Redcar 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

N.  Eastern  

Moorlinch  pa 

Somerset  

Bridgewater  ...8 
Durham  4l 

Shapwick  2 

Gt.  Western  

IVTonrsloy  . ..  to 

Durham 

Leamside  1 

N.  Eastern  

Moorthwaite  to 

Moorton  (with 

Pa  l field) ti 

Cumberland 

Gloucester  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 
Lincoln  

Carlisle  9 

Thornbury  ...1? 
Beverley  12 

Wreay  41 

Charfield  5f 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Midland  

Moor  Town to 

Httn  Crnswck6! 
Moortown  

N.  Eastern  

Moortown  ham 

Caistor 3 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
N.  Devon 

Moorwinstow  pa' 

Cornwall  

Stratton  61 

Bideford  191 

M orhorn  pa' 

Hunts  

Peterborough  61 
Crediton  6? 

Holme 5 

Gt.  Northern 

M orchard-Bishop...  pa 
Moroot.t  pa 

Devon  

Morchard  Rd.2i 
Seaton 2 

N.  Devon 

Rutland  

Uppingham  ...3f 

Hereford  41 

Wareham  5 

L.  & N.  W 

Mordiford  pa 

Morden  pa 

Hereford  

Dorset  

Holme  Lacey  ... 
Poole  Junctn.5f 
Bradbury  1 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
L.  & S.  W 

Mordon to 

Durham  

Darlington  ...91 

N.  Eastern  

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop . 

184f 

3288 

1248 

69| 

1141 

250 

1611 

473 

1851 

237 

136 

1111 

13t| 

950 

159 

1781 

901 

336 

165 

2541 

304  ; 

343 

258 

272 

49 

1611 

9252 

2439 

258f 

588 

942 

300 

145 

121 

1041 

195f 

498 

28 

161 

261f 

7956 

1094 

741 

1174 

122 

2071 

7088 

1854 

1171 

1343 

667 

1441 

1478 

677 

126 

6574 

1018 

2461 

1537 
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from  its  sheep  and  wool,  and  the  flannels  and  other  coarse  cloths  manufactured 
from  them;  and  from  its  numerous  herds  of  fine  black  cattle,  which  are  driven 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  hilly  tracts  are  almost  entirely  sheep-walks ; 
and  the  flocks,  like  those  of  Spain,  are  driven  from  distant  parts  to  feed  on  them 
during  summer;  the  farms  in  the  small  valleys  being  only  a sort  of  appendages 
for  winter  habitations  and  provisions.  The  manufactures  are  collected  through 
the  county  and  sent  to  Welsh-pool,  whence  they  are  carried  in  a rough  state  to 
Shrewsbury,  to  be  finished  and  exported.  This  county  also  .affords  mineral 
treasures ; an  uncommonly  rich  lead-mine  was  wrought  many  years  with  vast 
profit  at  Llangynnog,  in  the  northern  angle,  but  it  is  now  overpowered  by  water. 
Near  the  same  place  is  a large  slate-quarry,  and  slate  is  also  obtained  near  the 
conflux  of  the  Vyrnew  and  Severn,  and  sent  down  this  river  to  Bristol ; and  on 
a limestone  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  amazing  quantities  of  lime  are  burned, 
which  is  carried  all  over  the  county,  where  that  article  is  for  the  most  part 
wanting.  Peat  is  chiefly  used  in  the  interior  for  fuel.  Welsh-pool  is  the  prin- 
cipal trading  town  of  the  county,  and  the  Severn  begins  to  be  navigable  a little 
below  it.  Llan-Idloes,  a small  town  in  the  midst  of  the  feeding  and  manufac- 
turing tract,  has  a great  market  for  woollen  yarn. 


Mont- 

gomery- 

shire. 


Mineral 

resources. 


* MONTGOMERY  stands  upon  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  the  vale  of  Montgomery,  at  a little  distance  from  the  river  Severn.  The 
streets  are  steep,  the  houses  built  of  brick,  and  the  town-hall,  church,  new  jail, 
and  dissenters’  chapel,  are  the  principal  public  buildings  in  the  place.  The  town 
was  incorporated  by  Henry  III.  The  great  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here,  as 
well  as  a court  leet,  annually.  Montgomery  was  formerly  a fortified  town, 
encircled  by  walls  with  flanking  towers;  no  traces  of  these  are  now  visible.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Baldwyn,  Lieutenant  of  the  Marches,  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whence  its  ancient  name  of  Tref-Faldwyn,  i.  e. 
Baldwyn’s  town.  In  the  unhappy  civil  wars  the  vale  of  Montgomery  was  the 
field  of  a bloody  and  decisive  victory,  gained  by  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  on 
which  occasion  the  castle  sustained  considerable  damage ; and  shortly  after  was 
totally  dismantled  by  order  of  Parliament.  It  now  presents  a confused  heap  of 
ruins,  no  traces  of  its  original  strength  or  grandeur  surviving.  The  church  is  a 
venerable  cruciform  structure,  containing  an  exquisitely  carved  screen  and  rood- 
loft,  removed  from  the  priory  of  Cherbury,  at  the  dissolution  of  that  establish- 
ment. In  the  south  transept  is  a sumptuous  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  was  born  here  in  1583. 
About  two  miles  south-west  stood  Blackhall,  once  the  hospitable  residence  of 
the  Herbert  family.  It  was  consumed  by  fire.  At  a short  distance  is  Lymore- 
park,  one  of  the  seats  of  Lord  Clive.  Two  miles  and  a half  distant,  on  the 
Shrewsbury -road,  is  the  priory  of  Cherbury,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 


Formerly  a 

fortified 

town. 


Lymore- 
park, seat  of 
Lord  Clive. 


Inn , Dragon,  Wyunstay  Arms.— Market,  Thurs.—  Fairs,  1st  TFrflrs.  in  March,  2nd  in  June,  1st  in 
Sep.,  Oct.  22,  if  Sun.  the  Sat.  before,  stock,  pigs;  1st  Thurs.  in  May,  also  hiring. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Mordon  pa 

More  pa 

Morebath pa 

Moreby to 

Morecatnbe  sta 

Moreleigh,  or 

Morley pa 

Moresby ...  pa  & to 

Morestead  pa 

Moreton  „lih 

Moreton  to 

Moreton  ... pa 

Moreton  pa 

Moreton  to 

Moreton  lib 

Moreton  chap 

Moreton  Corbett  ...pa 
Moreton-cum- 

Alcumlow to 

Moreton-Hamp- 

stead*  pa  & m.t 

Moreton -in-the- 

Marshf pa  & m.t 

Moreton,  Maids  ...pa 
Moreton  Morrell  ...pa 

Moreton,  North 

Moreton-on-Lugg . . .pa 

Moreton-Say  pa 

Moreton,  South pa 

Moreton-Valence  ...pa 

Morland pa  & to 

Morley pa  & to 

Morley  to 

Morley  St.  Botolph  pa 
Morley  St.  Peter  ...pa 

Morningthorpe pa 

MorpethJ  ...pa  & m.t 
Morrell- 

Roothing ham 

Morrick,  or  Mor- 
wick  to 


Surrey  

Salop 

Devon  

E.  R..  York 
Lancaster.., 


County. 


Devon  

Cumberland 

Hants  

Bucks 

Chester 

Dorset  

Essex 

Hereford  

Oxford  

Salop 

Salop 


Chester . 
Devon  , 


Gloucester  ... 

Bucks  

Warwick  

Berks 

Hereford  

Salop 

Berks 

Gloucester  ... 
Westmorland 

Derby  

W.  R.  York... 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Northumb.  ... 


Nor  thumb.  .. 


Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Mordon  1 

L.  & S.  W 

Bhp’s.  Castle  2$ 

Chrch  Strettn  8$ 
Tiverton 9 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Gt.  Western  

York 7 

Bolton  Percy. ..4 
Morecombe 

Gt.  Northern 

Lancaster 2$ 

Midland  

Kingsbridge  ...6 
Whitehaven. ..2$ 
Winchester  ...3$ 
Risborough  ...5$ 

Bidstone  1$ 

Dorchester  ...7$ 
Chip.  Ongar  ...3 
Leominster  ...3$ 
Thame  1$ 

Totnes 6 

S.  Devon  

Parton $ 

Winchester  ...3$ 
Aylesbury  ...4$ 
Birkenhead  ...4$ 
Moreton  1$ 

Whitehvn  Junction 
L.  & S.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches 
L.  & S.  W 

Harlow 5$ 

E.  Counties 

Berrington  

Wycombe  15 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Gt.  Western  

Oswestry 4 

Wem  5 

Rednal 5 

Shrewsbury  8$ 

Mowcop 1$ 

Exeter  12 

Shrews.  & Chester... 
Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

N.  Staffordshire 

Gt.  Western  

Congleton  3 

Chudleigh. 9$ 

Stow-on-Wold 
Buckingham  ...3 
Kineton 3$ 

Moreton  

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
L.  & N.  W 

Buckingham  ...1 
Harbury 5 

Gt.  Western  

Wellingford  ...4 

Hereford  4$ 

Mkt  Drayton. ..3 
Wallingford  ...3 
Gloucester  ...6$ 

Appleby 6$ 

Belper  5$ 

Wallingfd  Rd.  4 

Moreton $ 

Whitmore  ...12$ 
Wallingfd  Rd.  3 
Stonehouse 3 

Gt.  Western  

Shrews.  & Hereford 
L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Shap  5 

Derby  5 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Midland  

-r  K J 

Leeds  o 

Morley  

L.  & N.  W 

Wymondham  3 
Wymondham  4 
Strttn  St.Mry  1$ 
Newcastle  ...16$ 

Dunmow  8$ 

Attleborough  3$ 
Attleborough  2$ 
Tivetshall  ...5$ 
Morpeth  

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

E.  Union  

N.  Eastern  

Swbridgewrth4$ 
Acklington 1 

E.  Counties 

War  work  2 

N.  Eastern  

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr.  Rl 


Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 


16$ 

176$ 

193 

187$ 

233| 

228f 

293$ 

70$ 

48$ 

1971 

136 
31$ 

160$ 

49 

173$ 

163$ 

154$ 

105$ 

91$ 

62 

104$ 

51$ 

148$ 

158$ 

50$ 

107$ 

275$ 

137 
191$ 
113$ 
112$ 
105$ 
291$ 

37 


3533 

3449 


1487 

2187 

1519 


2311 


2140 


7656 

900 

1260 

536 

1103 

885 

4804 

1470 

1432 

15260 

3513 


1834 

1001 

8177 


304$  734  70 


Pop. 

628 

260 

514 


158 

1311 

107 


227 

544 


1858 

1512 

573 

275 

322 

94 

701 

420 

307 

1945 

1090 

4821 

r 291 

L 147 
140 


The  meet- 
ing of  four 
shires. 


Town  twice 
burned. 


* MORETON -HAMPSTEAD  is  romantically  situated  on  an  eminence  nearly 
surrounded  by  hills.  It  has  a handsome  church,  and  the  remains  of  two  castles* 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  a rocking-stone,  a cromlech,  and  the  ruins  of  a Druidical 
temple.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  scattered  with  fragments  of  rocks,  some 
of  which  are  very  large  and  singularly  piled  on  each  other.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and  yarn. 

Market , Sat. — Fairs,  Sat.  bef.  Whit-Sun.,  1st  Sat.  in  Oct.:  these  are  called  great  markets,  there 
being  no  charters  for  fairs  on  those  days.  3rd  Tliurs.  in  July,  last  in  Nov.,  cattle. 

f MORETON- IN-TH  E-MARSH.  Situated  on  the  Roman  Foss  way,  about 
two  miles  west  from  the  spot  of  land  where  an  ornamental  pillar,  inscribed 
“ This  is  the  Four  Shires  Stone,”  marks  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  counties  of 
Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Warwick,  and  a detached  part  of  Worcestershire.  A 
battle  was  fought  here  between  the  English  and  the  Danes,  in  which  the  latter, 
under  Canute,  w ere  defeated.  This  manor,  held  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor by  two  noble  Saxons,  became  the  property  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster 
till  the  dissolution,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster, 
whose  property  it  yet  remains.  The  poorer  classes  of  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  spinning  linen-yarn  for  different  purposes.  In  the  middle  of  the 
village  is  an  ancient  building,  supported  on  pillars,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  market-house. 

Inn,  White  Hart.— Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  1st  Tues.  in  May,  Tues.  bef.  Sep.  24, 1st  and  2nd  Tues. 
in  Oct. 

J MORPETH.  Situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Wensbeck,  over  which 
is  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  tw  o arches.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  consists 
principally  of  two  spacious  streets,  in  the  centre  of  w hich  is  the  market-place, 
conveniently  situated ; the  cross  is  a commodious  structure,  and  was  erected  in 
1699;  near  the  market-place  is  a square  tower,  containing  a clock  and  a good 
peal  of  bells,  which  are  very  useful,  the  church  being  a short  distance  from  the 
town.  Morpeth  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire;  in  1185  it  was  burnt  by  its 
own  inhabitants,  out  of  hatred  to  King  John;  and  in  1689  by  accident,  when 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Mor  ridge to 

Stafford 

Leek  31 

Cheddleton  ...31 
Fakenham  ...121 
Barnstaple  10| 

Mortimer 

N.  Staffordshire 

Morston  pa 

Norfolk 

Cley  21 

E.  Counties 

Morthoe  pa 

Devon  

Ilfracombe  ...4$ 
Reading 7? 

N.  Devon 

Mortimer  Strat- 
field  pa 

Rerks  

Gt.  Western  

Mortimer  West 
End  ti 

Hants 

Aldraaston  ...31 
Pembridge  ...41 

Mortimer  ......3 

Gt.  Western  

Mortimer’s  Cross*. ..to 

Hereford  

Leominster  ...61 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

155? 

151f 

3825 

149 

244 

4621 

387 

43 

6400 

1346 

46 

1810 

385 
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nearly  all  the  buildings  were  destroyed.  It  is  a borough  by  prescription,  and  is 
governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors ; it  has  sent  members  to  Par- 
liament ever  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Edward  VI.  founded  and  endowed 
a grammar-school  here,  besides  which  is  an  English  free-school.  In  the  town 
are  a provident-bank,  a dispensary,  a mechanic  and  scientific  institution,  and  a 
subscription  library.  The  new  county  gaol,  house  of  correction,  court-house, 
&c.,  are  a fine  pile  of  buildings  erected  in  1829,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
which  has  a fine  suspension  bridge  by  Telford.  The  town-house  was  erected  in 
1714,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  which  the  manorial  court  is  held, 
as  well  as  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county ; it  is  built  of  hewn  stone,  having 
a piazza  ornamented  with  rustic  work,  and  the  superstructure  decorated  with 
turrets.  The  ruins  of  its  ancient  castle  are  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  consist 
only  of  some  fragments  of  the  outer  wall  and  part  of  the  gateway  tower. 
Morpeth  gave  birth  to  the  following  individuals: — Dr.  William  Turner,  the  first 
English  botanist  and  ornithologist;  Dr.  William  Gibson,  author  of  several  works 
on  divinity,  botany,  physic,  and  history ; and  Dr.  Robert  Morrison,  the  cele- 
brated Chinese  linguist  and  missionary ; and  Mr.  Horsley,  the  learned  author  of 
the  “ Britannica  Romana,”  who  was  several  years  minister  of  a dissenting  con- 
gregation here.  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  takes  the  title  of  Viscount  from 
Morpeth.  About  two  miles  from  Morpeth  are  the  ruins  of  Milford-castle,  and 
of  Milford  manor-house,  and,  at  a short  distance,  the  splendid  modern  mansion 
of  the  Milford  family.  The  valley  here  is  very  picturesque. 


Mobpeth. 


Remains  of 

Morpeth- 

castle. 


Milford- 

manor. 


Inn,  Queen’s  Head— Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  March  25,  Oct.  25,  horses,  cattle  ; Wed.  aft.  Trinity* 
cattle;  1st  Wed.  in  May  and  Nov.,  cattle,  hiring.— Bankers,  Lambtou  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barclay 
and  Co. 


* MORTIMER’S  CROSS.  A township  in  the  parish  of  Aymestry,  situated 
in  a very  beautiful  valley,  nearly  surrounded  by  considerable  eminences,  covered 
with  fine  timber,  and  watered  by  the  river  Lugg.  This  place  is  celebrated  from 
the  battle  fought  between  the  partizans  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, on  Candlemas  eve,  1461.  The  immediate  site  of  the  battle  was  Kings- 
land-field,  a level  though  not  extensive  plain,  intersected  by  a brook,  and 
extending  southward.  Here,  in  an  angle  of  two  roads,  a neat  Tuscan  pedestal 
of  white  stone  has  been  erected,  having  its  base  inscribed  as  follows : — “This 
pedestal  is  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  an  obstinate,  bloody,  and  decisive 
battle,  fought  near  this  spot,  in  the  civil  wars  between  the  ambitious  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  on  the  2nd  day  of  February,  1460,  between  the  forces  of 
Edward  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  Edward  IV.,  on  the  side  of  York, 
and  those  of  Henry  VI.,  on  the  side  of  Lancaster.  The  king’s  forces  were  com- 
manded by  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke;  Edward  commanded  his  own  in  person, 
and  was  victorious.  The  slaughter  was  great  on  both  sides ; 4,000  being  left 
dead  on  the  field,  and  many  Welsh  persons,  of  the  first  distinction,  were  taken 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Owen  Tudor,  great  grandfather  to  Henry  VIII.  and 
a descendant  of  the  illustrious  Cadwallader,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded  at 
Hereford.  This  was  the  decisive  battle  that  fixed  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne  of 
England;  he  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  5th  of  March  following.  Erected  by 
subscription,  1799.”  A singular  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  occurred  when  this 
battle  was  fought,  of  which  the  following  description  is  given  by  Speed : “ On 
the  verge  of  this  shire,  but  between  Ludlow  and  Little  Hereford,  a great  battail 
was  fought  by  Jasper,  Earle  of  Pembroke,  and  James  Butler,  Earle  of  Ormond 
and  Wiltshire,  against  the  Earle  of  Marche ; in  which  three  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  men  were  slain ; the  two  earles  fled ; but  Owen  Teuther  was  taken  and 
beheaded.  This  field  was  fought  upon  the  daye  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  purification, 
in  Anno  1461 ; wherein,  before  the  battail  was  strok,  appeared  visibly  in  the 
firmament  three  sunnes,  which  after  a while  joined  altogether,  and  became  as 
before,  for  which  cause,  as  some  have  thought,  Edward  afterwards  gave  the 


Battle 
between  the 
forces  of 
York  and 
Lancaster. 


Meteorolo- 
gical pheno- 
menon. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Richmond  ...14 

Mortlake  

L.  & S.  W 

84 

1514 

99 

128f 

1494 

1254 

2404 

222 

205f 

1204 

262 

261 

1404 

153 

1414 

130? 

239f 

80f 

2254 

247f 

3284 

2634 

277 

149f 

188f 

1644 

2934 

1164 

1984 

165 

347 

Stretton  14 

Midland  

Little  Bytham  7 
Collingham  ...34 
Gainsborough  14 
Fiskerton  f 

Gt.  Northern 

Midland  

Gainsborough  14 
Southwell 2f 

Gt.  Northern 

Morton  pa 

Nottingham 
N.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York... 
Warwick  

Midland  

Yarm  7 

N.  Eastern  

Thirsk 9 

N.  Eastern  

Morton .to 

Keighley  2 

Keighley  2 

Midland  

Morton,  Baggot  pa 

Henley-in-A.  2 4 
Durham  8 

Hatton  84 

Gt.  Western  

Morton,  East  to 

Durham  

Fence  Houses  2 
Fence  Houses  1 
Retford  2 

N.  Eastern  

Morton-Gra.nge  to 

Durham  ...  . 

Durham  6 

N.  Eastern  

Morton,  Great  ...ham 
Morton  Jefferies  ...pa 
Morton,  Little  ...ham 
Morton-on-the-Hill  pa 

Morton  Palms to 

Morton-Pinkney  ...pa 
Morton-upon-Swale  to 
M orton-Ty  nemouth  to 
Morvah pa 

Nottingham 

Hereford  

Nottingham 
Norfolk 

East  Retford  ...2 

Bromyard 5| 

East  Retford  ..3 
Reepham  54 

Gt.  Northern 

Hereford  8f 

Retford  3 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Gt.  Northern  

Hardingham  94 

Middleton If 

Farthinghoe  6f 
Ain  derby f 

E.  Counties 

Durham  

Northampton 
N.  R.  York  ... 

Durham  

Cornwall 

Darlington  ...3s 
Towcester  8 

Stocktn  & Darlngtn 
L.  & N.  W 

Northallerton  3 
Darlington  ...81 
Penza, nee  54 

N.  Eastern  

Gainford  34 

Plymouth  ...814 
Plymouth  ...164 
Clarbestn.  Rd.64 
Shiffnall  12 

Darlntn  & Brnrd  Cas 
S.  Devon  

Morval pa 

Cornwall  

East  Looe  24 

S.  Devon  

Morvil  vil 

Pembroke 

Fishguard 71 

S.  Wales  

Morvill pa 

Salop 

Bridgenorth  ...3 
Leeds  6 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 
N.  Eastern  

Morwick  ham 

W.  R.  York... 
Derby 

Cross  Gates  ...2f 
Eckington  2 

Mosborough  to 

Chesterfield  ...6 
Newmarket  ...54 
Birmingham  24 
Bolton  If 

Midland  

Mosedale  to 

Moselev  chap 

Cumberland 
Worcester  ... 
Lancaster 

Penrith 11 

Moselev  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Midland  

Moses  Gate  sta 

Moses  Gate 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Gt.  Northern  

Moss  to 

W.  R.  York... 
Cumberland 

Doncaster  9 

Askern  24 

Mosser  to 

Keswick 101 

Cockermouth  5 

Cockrmth.  & W rktn. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 


1168 

2800 

3390 

710 

498 

990 


1160 

1466 

505 

703 

977 

1316 

2422 

1533 

399 

1226 

3562 

2551 

5166 


2300 

1018 


Pop. 


3110 

656 

938 

6 

682 

140 

26 

33 

1902 

150 

1387 

185 

*49 

145 

68 

576 

263 


367 

745 

139 

507 


"59 


298 

76 


Morti- 

mer’s 

Cross. 


sunne  in  his  full  brightness  for  his  badge  and  cognizance.”  Drayton,  in  his 
“Miseries  of  Queen  Margarite,”  attributes  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Earl  of 
March  to  this  phenomenon. 


Celebrated 
personages 
buried  here. 


Dr.  John 
Dee,  the 
astrologer. 


Tapestry- 
works  esta- 
blished in 
the  reign  of 
James  I. 


* MORTLAKE.  This  quiet  village,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  is  the  burial- 
place  of  several  celebrated  characters ; in  the  church  are  interred  Dr.  John  Dee, 
distinguished  for  his  pretensions  to  magic  and  astrology,  as  well  as  by  the  per- 
sonal friendship  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; he  died  at  his  house  here  in  1608,  aged  81 ; 
Sir  John  Barnard,  whose  zeal  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  fellow-citizens  will 
ever  be  remembered ; and  John  Barber,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1733  ; 
and  in  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of  John  Partridge,  the  celebrated  astrologer 
and  publisher  of  almanacks,  who  was  bred  a shoemaker,  and  became  sworn 
physician  to  Charles  II. ; he  died  here  in  1715.  Here  is  an  ancient  house,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Oliver  Cromwell ; it  was  occupied  in  the 
last  century  by  Edward  Colston,  esq.,  the  great  benefactor  of  the  city  of  Bristol, 
who,  during  his  life,  expended  more  than  £70,000  in  charitable  institutions. 
Dee  was  treated  with  great  honour  by  the  queen,  who  several  times  visited  him 
at  Mortlake.  He  also  received  the  appointment  of  Warden  of  Manchester,  as  well 
as  gifts  of  money.  But  Dee,  unlike  Lilly,  did  not  seek  to  amass  wealth.  He 
was  rather  ostentatious  than  covetous,  and  there  was  a spice  of  honesty  in  his 
composition.  He  lived  in  great  style  while  he  had  the  means,  which  was  as  long 
as  the  queen  lived;  but  when  a new  king  reigned  his  star  declined.  “ Dr.  Dee,” 
says  Lilly,  “ died  at  Mortlake  very  poor,  enforced  many  times  to  sell  some  book 
or  other  to  buy  his  dinner  with,”  a sorry  sort  of  transmutation  for  one  who  had 
been  concerned  in  changing  base  pewter  into  sterling  silver.  Dee’s  autobiography 
is  a curious  production ; but  his  “ Book  of  Spirits  ” (as  it  is  commonly  called)  is 
so  much  more  curious,  that  the  learned  have  been  unable  to  determine  whether 
it  is  a veritable  “relation,”  as  it  professes  to  be,  or  a political  report  couched 
under  some  mysterious  cipher.  It  was  here  that  the  tapestry-works  were  esta- 
blished to  which  England  owes  the  possession  of  the  cartoons  of  Raphael.  “ The 
making  of  tapestry,”  says  Fuller,  “ was  unknown  or  unused  till  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  King  James,  when  he  gave  £2,000  to  Sir  Francis  Crane  to  build 
therewith  a house  at  Mortlake  for  that  purpose.  Here  they  only  imitated  old 
patterns,  till  they  had  procured  one  Francis  Klein,  a German,  to  be  their 
designer.”  James  awarded  to  Klein  an  annuity  of  £100,  which  was  continued 
by  his  successor.  The  establishment  was  liberally  patronized  by  Charles,  who 
increased  the  grant  to  Sir  Francis  Crane  to  an  annuity  of  £2,000.  Five  of  the 
cartoons  were  here  copied  in  tapestry,  and  other  magnificent  works  rendered  for 
the  nobility. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Moss-houses  and 

Kirk  by  Ireleth  % 

Furness 

255 

7040 

32 

vil 

Stalybridge  ...2% 

Mossley  

L.  & N.  W 

192% 

Manchester  ...l% 

Manchester  ...2 

L,  & N.  W 

190% 

430 

943 

Moss-Side  

Lancaster 

Lytham 2% 

Moss-side  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

221% 

Yeovil 10% 

Gt.  Western  

151% 

958 

346 

.to 

Chester 2f 

Mollington f 

Birk , Lan , & Ches  J n 

182 

273 

14 

Sandbach 2? 

Sandbach  1 

L.  & N.  W 

163 

678 

207 

Mostou 

Lancaster 

Manchester  ...4 

Newtn  Heath  1 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

192% 

1271 

904 

to 

Wem  4 

Shrewsbury. ..10 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

165 

to 

Flint  

Holywell  4% 

Mostyn  $ 

Chester  & Holyhead 

198f 

Motcombe  

Shaftesbury  ...2 

Wylye 14% 

Gt.  Western  

119 

4841 

1535 

Motherby  

Cumberland 

Penrith 

Penrith  6 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

288% 

Mottisfont  

Dnnbridge 1 

L.  & S.  W 

85% 

2739 

556 

Isle  of  Wight 

Soutliamptn  31 5 

L.  & S.  W 

110% 

1107 

143 

Mottram*  na&  to 

Stalybridge  ...2% 

Mottram  

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

193% 

23279 

23354 

Mottram,  St. 

Andrew  

Chester 

Macclesfield  4% 

Prestbury If 

L.  & N.  W 

168f 

1600 

408 

Moughtrey 

Montgomery 

Newtown  3 

Cravn  Arms  26% 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

202 

5025 

519 

Moulds  worth  ... 

Chester 

Chester  8 

Dunham 3 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches. 

186% 

879 

158 

Moulsey,  East... 

pa 

Surrey  , 

Kingston  2% 

Hampton  Ct.  f 

L.  & S.  W 

15f 

730 

765 

Moulsey,  West 

pa 

Surrey 

Kingston 3? 

Hampton  Ct.  If 

L.  & S.  W 

16f 

650 

480 

Moulsford  

Rerks  

Wallingford  3% 

Wallingfd  Rd.  f 

Gt.  Western  

48% 

1429 

168 

Moulsham  

...ham 

Rssex  

Chelmsford 

Chelmsford  ...f 

E.  Counties 

30% 

Moulsoe  

Backs  

Newport  Pag.  3 

Woburn  Snds  4f 

L.  & N.  W 

55f 

1190 

239 

Moulton  

to 

Chester 

Northwich  3 

Winsford 2f 

L.  & N.  W 

167% 

483 

828 

Moulton  

Lincoln  

Holbeacli  3% 

Spalding’ 5 

Gt.  Northern 

98 

13785 

2058 

Moulton  

Norfolk  

Acle  2f 

Buckenham...3% 

E.  Counties 

124f 

1018 

235 

Moulton  

pa 

Northampton 

W ellingboro’. . .8 

Northampton  4f 

L.  & N.  W 

72% 

1680 

1511 

Moulton  

Suffolk  

Bury  St.  Ed.  10% 

Newmarket  ...4 

E.  Counties 

83 

3134 

486 

Moulton  

“''to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Richmond 5 

Moulton  1% 

N.  Eastern  

234% 

2954 

227 

Moulton  Chanel  chan 

Lincoln  

Crowland 7% 

Spalding ....6 

Gt.  Northern  

99 

Moulton,  Great 

Norfolk  .. 

St.  M.  Strattn  2% 

Tivetshall  ...3% 

E.  Union  

103% 

1347 

471 

Moulton  Park  . 

..ex  pa 

Northampton 

Moulton 2 

Northampton  3% 

L.  & N.  W 

71 

450 

13 

Mount  

Cardigan  

Cardigan 5 

Carmarthen  27% 

S.  Wales  

272f 

1142 

141 

Mountain  Ash 

Glamorgan  ... 

Aberdare  3? 

Mountain  Ash... 

TaffVale  

189% 

Mountfield 

Sussex  

Battle  3% 

Robertbridge  2f 

S.  Eastern  

64| 

3841 

769 

Moun-Healey ... 

Nor  thumb.  ... 

Rothbury  2 

Morpeth  11% 

N.  Eastern  

302f 

442 

50 

Mountnessing 

Essex  

Brentwood  4 

Ingatestone  ...2 

E.  Counties 

25% 

4005 

845 

Mounton 

Monmouth 

Chepstow  . 1% 

Chepstow 1% 

S.  Wales  

143 

407 

67 

Mounton 

pa 

Pembroke 

Nar  berth  2% 

Narberth  Rd.  6% 

S.  Wales  

270f 

330 

32 

Mountsorrellf  .. 

Leicester 

Leicester  6f 

Silebv 1% 

Midland  

112 

680 

1597 

Mowcop  

Stafford 

Congleton  4 

M owcop  

N.  Staffordshire 

153 

830 

Mowsley 

Leicester 

Hsbnd’s  Bos.  3f 

Thddingwrth  2% 

L.  & N.  W 

97f 

1710 

263 

Mowson 

Northumb.  ... 

Belford 1% 

Belford  ...2% 

N.  Eastern  

329f 

752 

70 

Mowthorpe 

N.  R.  York  ... 

New  Malton  5% 

Castle  Hward  3% 

N.  Eastern  

210f 

Moydog 

Montgomery 

Welshpool  ...3f 

Shrewsbury  22% 

Shrews.  & Bmgm.... 

177% 

Moylgrove  

Pembroke 

Cardigan  4% 

Narberth  R.  17% 

S.  Wales  

281f 

2442 

453 

Moze 

Essex 

Harwich  7 

Bradfield  5 

E.  Union  

68f 

Mueclestone  ...pa  & to 

Salop  & Staffd. 

Mkt.  Drayton  4 

Whitmore 5% 

L.  & N.  W 

152 

8531 

1736 

* MOTTRAM,  in  Longden  Dale.  Situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  dale,  about 
a mile  west  of  the  Mersey,  from  which  river  the  ground  begins  to  rise,  half  the) 
way  being  so  steep  as  to  make  it  difficult  of  access.  It  consists  principally  of 
one  long,  well-paved  street;  the  houses  are  mostly  built  of  a thick  flagstone, 
and  covered  with  heavy  slates  of  nearly  the  same  quality,  no  other  being  strong 
enough  to  endure  the  wintry  storms  in  this  wild  country.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  cotton  trade.  The  church  is  a spacious  and  venerable 
structure  of  immemorial  antiquity,  situated  on  a hill  above  the  town,  from  which 
is  a steep  and  difficult  ascent  of  about  ninety  stone  steps.  Another  place  of 
worship  has  lately  been  added. 


Old  church. 


f MOUNTSORRELL,  or  Mount-Soarhill,  partly  in  the  parish  of  Barrow- 
upon-Soar,  and  partly  in  that  of  Rothley  and  hundred  of  West  Gascote,  derived 
its  name  from  its  situation  on  a steep,  craggy  hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Soar ; a ridge  of  high  hills  extends  hence  through  the  midst  of  Charn wood- 
forest  into  Derbyshire,  and  terminates  immediately  on  the  west  side  of  the  town ; 
and  on  the  highest  point,  called  Castle-hill,  there  formerly  stood  a fortress,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester ; the  garrison  of  this 
castle  withstood  a severe  siege  against  King  Henry  III.,  but  was  at  last  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  was  soon  after  entirely  demolished.  Mountsorrell-hill  is  a rock 
of  reddish  granite,  of  which  many  of  the  houses  are  built,  and  the  streets  paved ; 
it  is  of  great  durability,  and,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  resists  all  kinds  of  tools ; 
it  is  often  dug  up  in  imperfect  cones,  and  being  too  hard  to  be  cut  or  broken,  its 
smoothest  side  is  laid  outwards  in  beds  of  the  excellent  lime  of  Barrow. 


Rock  of 
reddish 
granite. 


Market , Mon.— Fair,  July  10,  a holiday-fair  for  toys. 
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Muchelney 

Langport  2 

Gt.  Western  

155 

1566 

340 

Muekine  ’ 

Tilbury  Fort  4? 

Stnfd-le-Hpe.  l| 

Lon.,  Til.,  & Sthend. 

30 

2631 

239 

Muckleford  ham 

Dorchester  ...31 

Frampton 1| 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

146| 

Muckleton  

Salop 

Shrewsbury  ...9 

Wellington  ...8 

Shrews.  & Bmgm.... 

152? 

Mucklewick 

Blip’s  Castle  6? 

Church  Strettn. 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

176f 

650 

67 

Muckton 

Authorpe If 

Gt.  Northern 

1361 

1025 

102 

Marston  2 

Gt.  Western  

138| 

2035 

429 

Bedford  6 

Sandy 24 

Gt.  Northern 

46| 

455 

Derby  6? 

Duffield 4f 

Midland  

1421 

5324 

719 

Muggleswick  ..."...chap 

Durham  

Wolslngham  10| 

Cold  Rowley  ...3 

Stockton  & Redcar . . . 

2671 

7098 

688 

Milker*  chan 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Askrigg  6 

Leyburn  12 

N.  Eastern  

250? 

30262 

1321 

Mulbarton  

Norfolk  

Swainsthorpe  1? 

E.  Union  

U0| 

1348 

557 

Mulliont  

Helston  6 

Plymouth  ...75| 

S.  Devon  

322| 

4786 

795 

Mulwith  

to 

W.  R.  York 

Boroughbdge  2? 

N.  Eastern  

215| 

Mumbv 

Alford  41 

Willoughby  3| 

Gt.  Northern 

131 

2620 

839 

Mumbv  Chanel  ..ham 

Burgh  6? 

Willoughby  ...6 

Gt.  Northern  

1331 

Muncaster  

.pa 

Cumberland 

Ravenglass  ...2 

Ravenglass  

Whitehvn  & Fur.  J n 

2761 

5166 

623 

Munden.  Great .... 

.pa 

Herts  

Ware  7 

E.  Counties 

31 

3352 

554 

Munden,  Little .... 

Hertford  6$ 

Ware  6 

E.  Counties 

30 

2204 

628 

Mundford  

Norfolk 

Methwold 4| 

Brandon 4 

E.  Counties 

92| 

2050 

385 

Mundham  

Norfolk 

Loddon 2| 

Flordon 8? 

E.  Union  

U4f 

1547 

293 

Mundham,  North.. 

.pa 

Sussex  

Chichester  2 

Chichester 2 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

81? 

1882 

444 

Mundham,  South  , 

,..ti 

Sussex  

Chichester  ...3| 

Chichester  ...3| 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

82? 

Mundon  

Essex 

Maldon 3f 

Maldon 3| 

E.  Counties 

47 1 

4295 

287 

Mundsley 

Norfolk 

N.  Walsham  4f 

Norwich 19f 

E.  Union  

133? 

674 

451 

Mungrisdale  

Cumberland 

Keswick 9 

Penrith  11 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

29H 

6729 

226 

Munsley  

Hereford 

Ledbury  4| 

Holme  Lacey  7| 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

1471 

1228 

188 

Munslow 

..na 

Salop  

Ludlow  9 

Chrch  Strttn  6| 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

174| 

3504 

767 

Murchington,  Higher 

and  Lower  ham 

Devon  

Mrtn  Hmpst  4f 

Exeter  15| 

Gt.  Western  

2091 

Murcott  ham 

Oxford  

Bicester  54 

Tslip  44 

L.  & N.  W 

77? 

Murrah 

Cumberland 

Keswick  10 

Penrith 10 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2921 

Murrell 

Hants  ...  . 

Odiham  . ...  3 

Winch  field  ...1| 

L.  & S.  W. 

40  f, 

Mursley  

Bucks 

Leightn  Buz.... 8 

Swanbourne  1| 

L.  & N.  W 

63f 

2840 

553 

Murston  

Kent  

Sittingbourne  1 

Strood  121 

N.  Kent 

431 

1462 

191 

Mnrton  

Durham  

Sunderland  ...7| 

Murton 

N.  Eastern  

2611 

Murton,  or  Moor- 

town  

Northumb-  ... 

North  Shields  3 

Percy  Main  ...1 

N.  Eastern  

273 

443 

481 

Murton 

Westmorland 

Appleby  3 

Shap  12 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2821 

5766 

212 

Murton 

N.  R.  York  ... 

York  3 

York  ..  3 

Gt.  Northern  ... 

194 

1060 

167 

Musbury  

Devon  

Oolyton 

Matlock  ...  20  f 

Gt.  Western  

168? 

2178 

506 

Musburv  

Lancaster 

Bury 8 

Helmshore  ..  1 

E.  Lancashire 

206? 

1170 

1228 

Muscoates  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Helmsley  5$ 

Slingsby  3f 

N.  Eastern  

224 

947 

62 

Musden  Granee  ex  na 

Derby  

Ashborne  ...  5 

Ashborne  5 

N.  Staffordshire 

1521 

25 

Musgrave,  GreatJ. 

..pa 

Westmorland 

Brough If 

Tebay  12? 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

275| 

408(1 

175 

M usgrave.  Little 
Muskham, 

...to 

Westmorland 

Brough 2| 

Tebay  Ill 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

274| 

1216 

63 

North na  & to 

Nottingham 

N ewark  3 

Newark  3 

; Gt.  Northern  ..  .. 

123 

2180 

i 877 

Muskham,  South  . 

..pa 

Nottingham 

Newark  2 

Newark  2 

i Gt.  Northern 

122 

2631 

303 

Muston 

Leicester 

Grantham  ...5% 

Bottesford  ...1| 

Gt.  Northern 

114 

1623 

1 411 

Muston 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Scarborough  ...7 

Filey 1 

N.  Eastern  

218? 

2226 

1 399 

Cascade. 


* MUKER.  In  the  parish  of  Grinton,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Swale.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  a small  market  ou  Wednesday, 
established  by  custom,  and  also  a fair  on  the  Wednesday  before  Old  Christmas- 
day.  About  two  miles  from  this  place  is  Keasdon-force,  a beautiful  cascade, 
formed  by  the  Swale,  falling  over  some  rugged  rocks  into  a very  secluded  dell; 
it  consists  of  two  falls,  the  lower  of  which  is  most  worthy  of  attention ; near 
them  is  a vast  detached  hill,  called  Keasdon-mountain. 


f MULLION,  or  Mullyan.  Kynance-cove,  in  this  parish,  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  on  the  coast.  The  descent  to  it  is  steep  and 
dangerous ; the  cove  is  formed  by  overhanging  rocks  of  an  immense  height,  and 
so  disposed  in  one  part  as  to  open  a fine  natural  arch  into  a kind  of  grotto.  The 
rocks  are  composed  entirely  of  serpentine,  varying  in  colour  internally,  but 
externally  of  a very  dark  green,  with  veins  of  light  green,  white,  and  scarlet. 

X MUSGRAVE  (Gr^at).  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 

Eden,  over  which  a bridge  of  two  arches  was  erected  in  1826.  An  ancient  cus- 

Rush-  tom,  on  Old  Midsummer-day,  called  rush-bearing,  which  had  long  been  discon- 
bearing. tinued  here,  was  revived  some  years  ago,  since  which  the  ceremony  has  annually 

been  performed  by  from  twelve  to  eighteen  couple  of  females  in  their  holiday- 
dresses,  each  bearing  a garland  of  flowers  to  the  village-green,  whence,  after 
dancing  with  their  favourite  swains,  they  proceed  to  the  church,  where  they 
hang  up  their  garlands,  and  take  down  those  placed  there  on  the  preceding 
anniversary.  After  hearing  a sermon,  the  party  is  regaled  with  cake  and  wine 
at  the  rectory,  and  the  day  is  closed  with  innocent  merriment  and  rustic  sports. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Muswell  Hill*  ...ham 

Mutford  pa 

Muxton  to 

Mydffaif  pa 

Mydrim  pa 

Myerscough to 

Mylor  pa 

Mynaclity  ham 

M y nyddmaen ham 

Mynyddyslwyn pa 

Mystyrrhoes-llowdy  to 

My  the,  The ham 

Mytholmroyd pa 

Myton-upon-Swale  ... 

Middlesex 

Suffolk  

Salop 

Carmarthen... 

Carmarthen... 

Lancaster 

Cornwall  

Carmarthen... 
Monmouth  ... 
Monmouth  ... 

Radnor 

Gloucester  ... 
W.  R.  York  ... 
N.  It.  York  ... 

Higbgate l! 

Beccles 4! 

Wellington  ...4! 
Llandovery  ...3 
Carmarthen  ...8 

Garstang  3! 

Falmouth  ...If 

Lampeter  5 

Pontypool 3 

Newport  9! 

Radnor  12! 

Tewkesbury  ...1 
Halifax  .........6 

Aldborough  ..3 

Hornsey  l! 

Mutford 4 

Donnington  ...f 

Llandilo Ill 

St.  Clears 3? 

Brock  1 

Plymouth  ...59! 

Llandilo  .17 

Pontnewydd...3 
Newbridge  ...2$ 
Leominster  ...28 
Tewkesbury  ... 
Mytholmroyd ... 
Alne  4! 

Gt.  Northern 

E.  Counties 

Shropshire  Union... 

Llanelly  

S.  Wales  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

S.  Devon  

Llanelly 

Monmouthshire 

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Shrews.  & Hereford 

Midland  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
N.  Eastern  

5$ 

139! 

148f 

256 

261f 

218! 

306! 

261! 

166! 

172! 

185 

130 

204 

206! 

1574 

11914 

6905 

2740 

5002 

15938 

1480 

Pop. 


435 

1069 

996 

459 

2203 

218 

1519 

5994 

334 

3154 

214 


* MUSWELL  HILL.  A hamlet  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Clerken- 
well,  but  locally  within  the  parish  of  Hornsey.  Norden,  who  wrote  in  the  reign 


of  Elizabeth,  states,  that  at  this  place  was  a chapel  bearing  the  appellation  o 
“Our  Lady  of  Muswell,”  which  had  been  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  consequence  of  a supposed  miraculous  cure  performed  on  a kmg  of 
the  Scots  by  the  water  of  a spring  called  Mousewell,  or  Muswell.  This  foun 
tain  being  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  sanative  properties,  the  chapel  just 
mentioned  was  erected  at  or  near  it  about  1112,  on  lands  granted  to  the  prior 
and  canons  of  Clerkenwell,  by  Richard  De  Beauvois,  Bishop  of  London.  The 
chapel  has  been  long  since  destroyed,  the  conventual  estate,  after  the  suppression 
of  monasteries,  having  been  held  by  different  families,  under  a grant  from  the 
crown;  and  some  years  since  the  manor-house  was  made  a place  of  public 
entertainment.  Muswell-hill,  formerly  called  Pinsenhall-hill,  is  a considerable 
eminence,  about  a mile  north-eastward  of  Highgate ; and  on  its  declivity  and 
summit  are  a number  of  beautiful  villas,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds. 

t MYDFFAI.  Encompassed  by  the  rivers  Tywi,  Rhyddau,  Ydw  Gwydding, 
Henwen,  Usk,  Clydach,  and  Bran.  Here  are  two  royal  mills,  which  are  subject 
to  a chief  rent  of  £2  annually,  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Fair , June  18. 


f Chapel  and 
miraculous 
spring. 


RIVERS. 


Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises . 

Falls. 

Manyfold 

Martin  Brook... 

Mathanan  

Mathern  

Staffordshire  ... 

Derbyshire  

Anglesey  

Cardiganshire... 

Dove. 
Derwent. 
Irish  sea. 
Tivy. 

Mawn  

Meden  

Medlock  

Medway* 

Nottiughamshr 

Lancashire  

Kent 

Unites  with  Meden. 
Idle. 

Irwell. 

Thames. 

* MEDWAY  (The)  was,  by  the  Britons,  called  Vaga,  a name  descriptive  of 
its  mazy  and  sinuous  course.  To  Vaga,  the  Saxons  gave  the  prefix  Med,  making 
it  Medweg,  or  Medwege ; either  because  it  ran  between  two  bishoprics,  or 
because  it  flowed  through  the  midst  of  the  Kentish  kingdom.  Its  present  appel- 
lation is  evidently  a corruption  of  the  Saxon.  The  Medway  is  formed  by  four 
streams,  only  one  of  which  rises  in  Kent,  two  of  the  others  being  in  Sussex,  and 
the  fourth  in  Surrey.  In  its  progress  towards  Tunbridge  it  flows  through  a 
very  beautiful  country,  passing  Eaton-bridge,  Hever-castle,  and  Penshurst.  A 
little  above  Tunbridge  it  divides  into  two  channels ; the  northernmost  of  which 
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Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Mere 

Milkbourn  

Mirnere  

Mole* 

Morlas  

Shropshire  

N orthumberlnd 
Hertfordshire... 

Sussex  

Oarmarthenshre 

Severn. 

Tyne. 

Bean. 

Thames. 

|Tane. 

Mose 

Mulle  

Muthvey  

Muthvey  

Muthwey 

Leicestershire 

Montgomerysh. 

Carmarthensh. 

Merionethshire 

Cardiganshire... 

Trent. 

Severn. 

Towy. 

Avon. 

Teivy. 

Medway. 


Oyster- 

fishery- 


is  navigable,  and  it  again  unites  about  two  miles  below  the  town.  Proceeding 
to  Twyford-bridge  and  Yalding,  it  is  considerably  increased  by  the  united 
waters  of  the  Beyle  and  Theyn  rivulets;  and  flowing  in  a winding  direction  to 
Maidstone,  and  in  a still  more  irregular  course  to  Rochester,  it  thence  passes 
Chatham,  Upnor-castle,  and  Gillingham-fort,  and  enters  the  Thames  between 
the  isles  of  Grain  e and  Sheppy.  The  Medway  was  first  made  navigable  to  Tun- 
bridge about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  in  1740,  though  an  Act  had  been  procured  for  the  purpose  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  trade  on  the  river  is  very  great.  The  Medway  is 
plentifully  stocked  with  fish  of  various  species,  and  was  formerly  noted  for  its 
salmon  and  sturgeon.  On  the  Medway,  and  in  the  several  creeks  and  waters 
belonging  to  it,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  of  Rochester,  is  an 
oyster-fishery ; and  the  mayor  and  citizens  hold  a court  once  a year,  called  the 
Admiralty-court,  for  regulating  this  fishery  and  to  prevent  abuses  in  it. 


The 

Swallow. 


Burford  and 
T^orncroft- 
bndges. 


* MOLE.  This  river  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  small  streams  that  rise 
on  the  borders  of  Sussex,  whence,  running  east  for  several  miles,  it  continues 
its  course  to  the  foot  of  Boxhill,  where  it  runs  underground  till  it  comes  near 
Leatherhead,  where  it  appears  again,  and  continues  its  course  north  till  it  falls 
into  the  Thames  opposite  Hampton-court.  Camden  says,  “ The  Mole  coming  to 
White  (£.  e.  Box)  hill,  hides  itself,  or  is  rather  swallowed  up,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  there ; and  for  that  reason  the  place  is  called  the  Swallow : but  about  two 
miles  below  it  bubbles  up  and  rises  again ; so  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  tract, 
no  less  than  the  Spaniards,  may  boast  of  having  a bridge  that  feeds  several 
flocks  of  sheep.”  Izaak  Walton,  who  overlooked  little  that  had  been  said  about 
rivers,  quotes  this  with  some  relish,  and  it  is  repeated  by  most  of  our  older 
writers  who  have  occasion  to  mention  the  Mole.  Nor  was  the  error  soon 
removed  from  our  descriptive  works.  We  find  it  in  Chamberlayne’s  “ Present 
State  of  Great  Britain,”  1743.  As  might  be  expected,  the  poets  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  so  poetical  a circumstance;  thus  Milton,  in  one  of  his  juvenile 
poems  (that  entitled  “At  a Vacation  Exercise  in  the  College”),  speaks  of  the 
“ sullen  Mole,  that  runneth  underneath : ” a line  which  Pope  evidently  copied  in 
his  “ Windsor-forest,”  when  he  calls  it  the  “sullen  Mole,  that  hides  his  diving 
flood.”  The  statement  of  Mr.  Bray,  the  editor  of  Manning’s  “ History  of  Surrey,” 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  Mole  does  not  disappear  at  once  and  then  burst  forth  at 
once;  but  in  a dry  summer,  in  various  places  between  Burford-bridge,  in 
Mickleham,  and  Thorncroft-bridge,  it  is  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  porous  bed 
through  which  it  runs,  leaving,  in  many  places,  the  naked  gravel,  and  in  others 
forming  a stagnant  pool.  Mr.  Bray  says  he  has  often  seen  it  dry  at  Burford- 
bridge,  though  in  floods  the  river  has  nearly  run  over  the  bridge.  There  is  no 
reason  to  pappose  that  it  forms  an  underground  current ; there  is,  however,  a 
spring  by  Thorncroft-bridge,  at  a small  distance  from  the  river,  from  which  a 
constant  stream  issues  and  runs  into  it ; there  are  also  two  hollows  in  Burford- 
park,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  current  of  the  Mole  may,  it  is  said,  be  traced. 
A careful  plan  of  the  Mole  from  Box-hill  to  Leatherhead  is  given  by  Mr.  Bray, 
in  which  the  parts  that  become  dry  are  shown,  and  the  “ Swallows  ” between 
these  places  marked.  A little  below  the  places  which  become  dry,  other  streams 
run  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  it  appears  to  flow  on  as  usual : these  circum- 
stances combined,  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  report. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Naburn to 

Nackington  pa 

Nacton  

Nafferton to 

Nafferton  pa  & to 

Nailsea  pa 

Nailstone  pa  & to 

Nailsworth*  chap 

Nannerch  pa 

Nantewnlle pa 

Nantddu  chap 

Nantforch  to 

Nantglyn  pa 

Nantlle  sta 

Nantmel  pa 

Nantmor ham 

Nantwicht  ...pa  & m.t 

Nantyglo 

Nantyderry,  or 

Tortre sta 

Nappa  to 

Napton-on-the- 
Hill  


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Kent 

Suffolk  

Northumb.  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 

Somerset  

Leicester  

Gloucester  ... 
Flint  

York  4* 

Canterbury  ...2* 

Harwich  8* 

Hexham 8 

Gt.  Driffield. ..21 

Bristol  9* 

Mkt.  Boswrth.  3 
Minchinhamp,  2 
Mold  6* 

Cardigan  

Brecon  

Lampeter 7* 

Brecon ...11* 

Montgomery 

Denbigh  

Carnarvon  ... 

Radnor 

Merioneth  ... 
Chester 

Welshpool  ...45 

Denbigh 4 

Carnarvon 9 

Rhayader 4f 

Carnarvon  ...12 
Crew  41 

Monmouth  ... 
Monmouth  ... 

Abergavenny  8* 

Abergavenny  61 
Settle  8} 

Southam  3 

W.  R.  York  ... 
Warwick  

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Copmanthorpe  4 
Canterbury  ...3 

Ipswich  4 

Prudhoe  3? 

Nafferton 

Nailsea 1* 

Merry  lees  ...3* 
Brinscomb  ...3* 

Flint  6^ 

Carmarthen... 30 

Merthyr  6* 

Shrewsbury  23 

Rhyl  15 

Nantlle 

Leominster  33f 

Nantlle 7* 

Nantwich 
Blaina 1 


Nantyderry 

Gargrave  4 5 

Weedon  11 J 


Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Gt.  Northern 

190* 

2466 

481  I 

S.  Eastern  

84 

906 

140  1 

E.  Counties 

72 

2383 

810  I 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

288* 

773 

37  | 

N.  Eastern  

194f 

5130 

1517  ' 

Gt.  Western  

127? 

2771 

2543  ! 

Midland  

115f 

3806 

668  j 

Gt.  Western  

102| 

( 

Chester  & Holyhead 

1971 

2792 

331 

S.  Wales  

275? 

4603 

783  > 

Taff  Yale  & Aberdre 

200 

119  j 

Shrews,  & Bmgm. ... 

178 

Chester  & Holyhead 

223* 

5600 

346 

Carnarvon  

2551 

... 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

190| 

16387 

1415 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

263? 

6108 

306  | 

L.  & N.  W 

164| 

3165 

5871 

Monmouthshire 

179 

4736  j 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

171 

I 

Midland  

2211 

578 

”21  j 

L.  & N.  W 

81 

4140 

999  5 

* NAILSWORTH.  A hamlet  partly  in  the  parish  of  Avering  and  partly  in 
the  parish  of  Minchinhampton.  Here  is  a small  customary  market  held  on 
Saturday,  and  the  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  largely  in  the  vicinity. 

Inn,  The  George. 

f NANTWICH  occupies  a low,  flat  situation  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wever. 
The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  old,  and  built  of  timber  and  plaster.  The 
church  is  an  ancient,  cruciform  edifice,  with  pinnacled  tower.  The  dissenters 
have  several  meeting-houses,  and  there  are  several  ranges  of  almshouses.  The 
Chester,  the  Ellesmere,  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Junction  canals,  and  the 
Middlewich  branch  canal,  unite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  the  Grand 
Junction  canal  passes  at  no  great  distance.  Lord  Byron,  who  was  defeated  by 
Fairfax,  occupied  Dorford-hall  in  1643.  In  the  churchyard  was  an  ancient  timber 
building,  formerly  the  town-hall,  and  afterwards  used  as  a free-school.  In  1858 
was  completed  a new  grammar-school  for  the  middle  classes,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Mr.  Wilbraham.  The  salt-springs,  which  were  known  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  are  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  chiefly  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  principal  places  in  Cheshire  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  are 
Northwich,  Middlewich,  Lawton,  and  Wheeloch,  near  Sandbach.  Nantwich  for- 
merly manufactured  more  salt  than  all  the  other  places  named  together,  but  now 
any  one  of  them  probably  produces  fifty  times  as  much.  The  principal  trade  of 
Nantwich  is  now  the  shoe  trade;  the  average  quantity  of  shoes  manufactured 
here  being  upwards  of  three  tons  weight  per  week.  The  inhabitants  of  Nant- 
wich are  exempt  from  serving  on  juries  out  of  the  town,  or  with  strangers ; this 
very  ancient  privilege  was  confirmed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Nantwich 
has  suffered  very  severely  both  by  fire  and  the  plague.  The  first  fire  occurred 
in  1458,  and  the  second  in  1583 ; the  latter  nearly  consumed  the  whole  of  the 
town,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  subscription,  at  the  head  of  wdiich  were  the  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Hugh  Cholmondeley,  and  John  Maistertou.  The  plague  broke 
out  in  June,  1604,  and  did  not  subside  until  the  following  March;  nearly  500 
persons  perished  by  this  awful  visitation.  The  widow  of  Milton  resided  at 
Nantwich  for  several  years,  where  she  died,  at  a great  age,  in  1726.  Nantwich 
is  mentioned  in  the  Doomsday  survey  by  the  simple  name  Wick,  and  the  salt- 
works, to  which  the  town  so  long  owed  it  popularity,  are  there  noticed. 

Inns,  Crown,  Lamb,  Union.— Market,  Sat. — Fairs,  Sat.  aft.  Feb.  2,  March  26.  2nd  Tues.  in  June, 
Sep.  4,  Dec.  4,  cattle;  Dec.  24,  cattle,  drapery.— Bankers,  Branch  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Dis- 
trict Banking  Company ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 

7 R 


Salt  springs. 


Seat  of  the 
shoe  trade. 


Milton’s 

widow. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Sta  tion. 

Railway. 

Narberth* * * §  ...pa&m.t 

Pembroke 

Carmarthen. ..23 

Narberth  Rd.  4 

S.  Wales 

Narbo rough  ... 

Leicester  

Countesthrpe  34 
Narborougn 

Midland 

Narburgh 

pa 

Norfolk  

Swaffham  6 

E.  Counties 

Narfortf  

Norfolk 

Swaffham  ...44 
Northamptn  Ilf 

Narborough  ...2 
Crick  9 

E.  Conn  l ies 

Naseby t 

N orthampton 

L.  & N.  W. 

Nash 

Kletchley  ...  6 

L & N.  W. 

Nash  

Glamorgan  ... 
Hereford  

Cowhridge  ...25 
Presteign If 

Llantrissent  94 

S.  Wales 

Nash  

Titley  3 

Lminstr.  & Kingtn. 

Nash 

Monmouth  ... 

Newport  4| 

Llanwern 3f 

S.  Wales  . . 

Nash 

Pembroke 

Pembroke  2? 

Milfd  Haven  34? 
Wooferton  ...71 
Elton  1 

S.  Wales 

Nash  

to 

Salop 

Tenbnry  9f 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
L.  & N.  W. 

Nassirigton 

Northampton 
Lancaster 

Kingseliffe  ...4 
Garstang  14 

Nateby 

Garstang  2$ 

Lancaster  & Preston 

Nateby 

Westmorland 

Krkby  Stphn  If 

Tebay 11 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Nately  Scures..., 

Hants  

Basingstoke  ...4 
Basingstoke  ...4 
Kendal  2 

Winchfield  ...4f 
Winchfield  5 

L.  & S.  W. 

Nately,  Upper 
Natland 

Hants  

L.  & S.  W 

Westmorland 

Oxenholme f 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Nat, ton  

Gloucester  ... 

Tewkesbury...  2\ 
Bildeston  24 

Ashehurch  ..  4- 

Midland 

Naughton  

Suffolk  

Hadleigh  5 

E.  Union  

Naunton 

Gloucester  ... 

Cheltenham  ...1 

Cheltenham  ...1 

Gt.  Western 

Naunton 

Naunton  Beau- 

Gloucester ... 

Stow-on-W....5f 

Addlestrop  ...74 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

champ  

Worcester  ... 

Pershore  4f 

Pershore  3 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Navenbyt  

Lincoln 

Lincoln  84 

Hougham  ...lOf 
Brentwood  ...54 
Milton  If 

Gt.  Northern 

Navestock  

Essex  

Loughton 8^ 

E.  Counties  ... 

N avvorth  

Cumberland 

Brampton  ...24 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

Nawton 

N.  R.  York  . 

Helmsley  ...  3 

Slingsby  64 

N.  Eastern 

Nayland§ m.t  & pa 

Suffolk  

Colchester  ...64 

Bures 44 

E Union  

Dzst. 
Load, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

268f 

6084 

2822 

10f»4 

2657 

1283 

1074 

3545 

375 

1094 

2396 

116 

84| 

3690 

848 

52f 

1+30 

439 

190| 

178 

9 

16Sf 

158-i 

3563 

31 L 

2884 

1012 

155 

171 

241 

864 

1660 

795 

222 

2030 

3 25 

274 

2075 

103 

434 

1004 

245 

44 

1013 

115 

250f 

226 

1271 

74f 

854 

134 

122 

94f 

3106 

568 

1154 

1025 

144 

1224 

2110 

1957 

22f 

4329 

982 

312 

539 

: 2264 

1260 

329 

58 

941 

1153 

* NARBERTH  is  a small,  neat  town,  with  the  picturesque  mins  of  a castle, 
situated  upon  a river  which  is  tributary  to  the  East  Cleddau,  navigable  as  far  up 
as  Blackpool,  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  communicates  with  Milford  Haven. 
Anciently  of  Narberth  was  anciently  an  important  post.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  hundred 
p 1 ' are  held  here,  as  well  as  courts  leet.  It  has  the  privilege  of  being  represented 

|in  Parliament  in  connection  with  the  borough  of  Haverford  West,  Fishguard,  and 
ISt.  David’s. 

| Inns,  Rutzen  Arms,  Golden  Lion.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  March  21,  May  13,  June  2, 29,  Aug.  19, 
i Sep.  22,  Oct.  27,  Dec.  11,  stock,  day  after  each  pigs. 


i 


Battle  of 
Naseby. 


The  highest 
ground  in 
the  king- 
dom. 


f NASEBY,  or  Navesbv.  Formerly  a market-town,  possessing  a considerable 
weaving  manufactory  of  worsted,  which  is  now  nearly  destroyed;  the  market  has 
long  been  disused,  but  the  market-cross  still  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village. 
On  Naseby -field,  adjacent  to  this  village,  was  fought  that  memorable  battle 
between  the  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians,  in  which  the  royal  army  was  totally 
defeated;  this  conflict  took  place  on  the  14th  of  June,  1645.  The  village  stands 
upon  an  eminence,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  most  elevated  ground 
in  the  kingdom.  Of  the  two  rivers  which  have  their  source  here,  the  Nen  and 
the  Upper  Avon,  one  pursues  its  course  towards  the  German  ocean,  and  the 
other  towards  the  Irish  sea;  and  no  stream  is  known  to  run  into  this  lordship 
from  any  quarter  whatever.  Here  are  no  less  than  six  springs,  w'hose  waters 
are  collected  in  reservoirs  on  the  declivitous  ground.  One  of  these  springs  is  of 
a petrifying  quality.  From  an  old  windmill-bank,  in  Naseby-field,  it  is  said  that 
no  less  than  forty  parish  churches  may  be  distinctly  descried  by  the  naked  eye. 
Indeed,  so  elevated  is  the  ground  here,  that  from  the  spire  Boston  deeps,  in 
Lincolnshire,  sixty  miles  distant,  may,  according  to  Mr.  Mastin,  be  seen  on  a 
clear  day.  In  the  late  ordnance  survey,  reflectors  were  placed  pn  the  spire,  and 
it  formed  a rather  important  point  in  their  investigations.  The  churchyard  is, 
like  most  in  these  parts,  raised  above  the  street,  and  open.  There  is  a gate  at 
one  end,  but  towards  the  street  it  is  quite  unprotected. 


X NAVENBY  is  situated  on  the  river  Brant,  and  South-cliff  range  of  hills, 
which  commands  an  extensive  view  westward.  The  church  is  a commodious 
building  with  a towrer.  The  Wesleyan  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1840. 

Fairs,  Thurs.  bef.  Good  Fri.,  pedlery ; Oct.  17,  sheep,  pigs,  foals, wild  onions. 


§ NAYLAND,  or  Neyland.  Situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Stour,  over 
Brick  which  is  a large  brick  bridge  of  one  arch,  leading  into  Essex.  The  river  is  navi- 

bridge  of  gable  from  Sudbury  to  Harwich,  and  a small  trade  is  thus  carried  on  in  corn, 

one  arc  . ooajS)  an(j  timber.  Here  is  a silk-winding  mill,  some  maltings,  and  a brewery. 

Inn,  White  Hart.-' IcAr,  Wed.  aft.  Oct.  2,  cattle,  pleasure. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway 

Dist. 

Loncl. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Nsw.eing  

pa 

Essex 

Waltham  ... 

...5 

Broxbourne  ...3 

E.  Counties 

22 

3893 

757 

Neasham* 

to 

Durham  

Darlinerton... 

...5 

Dalton  June.  34 

N.  Eastern  

233f 

1575 

295 

Neat  Enstone 

ham 

Oxford  

Chin.  Norton  4s 

Charbury 34 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

80| 

418 

Neathf 

bo 

Glamorgan  ... 

Swansea 

...8 

Neath  

S.  Wales  

20S 

1121 

5841 

Neatlia.m 

..  ti 

Hants  

Alton 

•If 

Alton If 

L.  & S.  W 

50f 

1170 

86 

Neatishead  . .. 

pa 

Norfolk  

Ludham  

•4f 

Norwich  10 

E.  Union  

1234 

1905 

731 

Nechells  

...ham 

Warwick  

Birmingham 

...1 

Birmingham  ...1 

L.  & N.  W 

1134 

Necfion  

pa 

Norfolk  ...  . 

Swaffham  ... 

...4 

Dunham  24 

E.  Counties 

120 

3748 

1020 

Nedging  

pa 

Suffolk  

Bildeston  . . . 

s. 

Hadleigh 4f!E.  Union  

744 

837 

183 

Needham 

_ na 

Norfolk  

Harleston 

.il 

Harleston IliE.  Union  

107| 

1127 

335 

Needham!  m.t  & ham 

Suffolk  

Stow  Market  3$ 

Needham 

E.  Union  

76f 

1367 

* NEASHAM,  or  Nysum.  The  houses  form  one  long  street,  stretching  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tees,  where  there  is  a ferry,  and  a ford  over  the  river  to 
Yorkshire;  the  high  grounds  above  this  township  command  the  most  extensive 
and  beautiful  prospects  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Here,  when  the  river  is  ford-  Ancient 
able,  the  Lord  of  Soekburn  meets  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on  his  first  entry  into  ceremony' 
the  county,  and  presents  him  with  a sword,  described  as  that  with  which  the 
champion  Conyers  slew  the  worm  dragon,  or  fiery  serpent;  which  sword  the 
bishop  accepts  and  returns  it  to  the  Lord  of  Soekburn,  with  wishes  for  his  health 
and  long  enjoyment  of  the  manor.  Neasham-hall  is  a fine  mansion  occupying  a 
beautiful  situation. 


| 

1 

I 


f NEATH.  A very  improving  seaport  town,  seated  upon  a navigable  river, 
a little  northward  of  its  entrance  into  Swansea-bay.  The  town-hall,  a handsome 
modern  building,  with  a corn- market  on  the  basement  story,  contains  a council- 
chamber,  a jury-room,  and  a hall  in  which  the  petty  sessions  and  other  magiste- 
rial meetings  are  held.  Neath  is  a borough,  contributing  with  four  others  in 
returning  one  member  to  Parliament.  The  situation  of  Neath,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  an  extensive  copper,  iron,  and  coal  district,  bestows  upon  it  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  a solid  and  lasting  commercial  name,  and  the  spirited 
improvements  effected  by  the  proprietors  and  others  sufficiently  testify  the  fact, 
that  the  merchants  of  Neath  are  fully  sensible  of  the  commercial  advantage  of 
their  natural  position.  The  unfortunate  Edward  II.  of  England  was  arrested  in 
the  abbey-house,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  from  his  persecutors.  Neath  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Nidum.  The  river  Neath  is  crossed  at  the 
tow'n  by  a bridge.  In  1837  a commodious  market-house  wras  erected.  The 
church  is  an  interesting  structure  with  a square  embattled  tower.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  each  places  of  worship,  and  there 
are  schools  partially  endowed,  a philosophical  society,  museum,  a library,  and  a 
mechanics’  institute.  The  exports  are  coal,  copper,  iron,  fire-bricks,  oak,  timber, 
&c.  The  imports  are  copper  and  iron-ore,  corn,  flour,  foreign  timber,  &c.  There 
are  large  establishments  here  for  the  manufacture  of  the  machinery  necessary 
for  smelting  and  mining  operations.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen 
and  twelve  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  elected  mayor.  The  Neath  canal,  four- 
teen miles  long,  terminates  at  Giaut’s-grave,  w'here  more  than  60,000  tons  of 
coal  are  shipped  annually.  Neath-castle  is  now  an  inconsiderable  ruin.  About 
one  mile  west  of  the  towm  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey.  The  site  of  the  refectory, 
the  chapel,  and  the  hall,  may  still  be  traced.  It  was  established  for  monks  of 
the  Cistercian  order  by  Richard  de  Grenville,  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Lord  Granville.  Near  the  ruins  are  some  very  extensive  wrorks  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  copper.  Here  are  two  immense  blast  furnaces,  an 
iron  foundry,  and  an  engine  manufactory.  The  railway  stations  are  in  the  town. 


Conrmeroia. 
ad  van  t axres 
of  position. 


Neath- 

castle. 


Inns,  Castle  Hotel,  Mackworth  Arms  Hotel,  Royal  Oak,  Lamb.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— Fairs. 
Last  Wed.  in  March,  Trinity  Thurs.,  July  31,  Sep.  12,  last  Wed.  in  Oct.,  cattle.— Bankers,  Glamor- 
ganshire Banking  Company;  draw  on  Jones,  Lloyd,  and  Co. 


X NEEDHAM  MARKET  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Union  raihvav, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  navigable  river  Gipping.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  a humble  structure  w itli  a wooden  belfry.  A 
free  grammar-school,  for  the  education  of  twenty-one  youths,  is  connected  with 
the  church.  There  is  a manufactory  for  crown  glue  in  the  town.  In  1850  a 
public  library  was  established.  The  Earl  of  Ashburnham  is  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  ancient  woollen  trade  of  the  town,  that  gave  it  importance,  has  wholly 
disappeared. 


Disappear- 
ance of  the 
woollen 
trade. 


Inns,  George,  Swam— .Fair,  Oct.  28,  pleasure.— Bankers,  Alexander  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barnett.! 
Hoare,  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Needingworth  pa 

Need  wood  Forest* 


Neon  Savage 

pa 

Neen  Sollars 

pa 

Neenton  

Neesdon  

ham 

Nefyn,  or 
Nevinf 

pa  & m.t 

Noithrop  

to 

Nelson  ...... 

Nemnnett-Thrub- 

well  

Nenthead  ... 

Neot,  St 

Neot’s,  St.J ... 

.pa  & m.t 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railioay 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr.  Rl 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Huntingdon 
Stafford  

St.  Ives If 

Burton  3 

St.  Ives  2 

Burton  3 

E.  Counties 

Midland  

65f 

122 

3290 

915 

Salop 

Cleob.  Mortmr.l 

Kiddermins.  11* 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

147 

3779 

448 

Salop 

Cleob  Mortmr2f 

Kiddermins.  12? 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

148 

1779 

218 

Salop 

Middlesex 

Cleob  MortmrS* 
Paddington  ...4* 

Pwllheli  6^ 

Kiddermins.  17* 
Kilburn  3 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
L.  & N.  W 

153 

6 

1140 

116 

Carnarvon  .. 

Pen-y-groes  14* 
Banbury f 

Nan  tile 

268| 

78f 

220* 

1816 

1854 

Oxford  

Banbury | 

L.  & N.  W 

4180 

Lancaster 

Colne  2 

Nelson  

E.  Lancashire 

Somerset 

Wells  lOf 

Keynsham  ...10? 
Alston  3? 

Gt.  Western  

123| 

327| 

1772 

284 

Cumberland 

Alston  3? 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

1964 

Cornwall 

Liskeard  5 

Plymouth 23 

S.  Devon  

2691 

13997 

1628 

Huntingdon 

Huntingdon  7f 

St.  Neot’s  f 

Gt.  Northern 

52* 

4750 

3157 

Picturesque 

scenery. 


The  legend 
of  the  glen. 


* NEEDWOOD-FOREST.  A fine  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  nearly  1,000 
acres,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  county,  which,  until  the  last  few 
years,  was  unenclosed,  and  in  a perfectly  wild  state.  It  abounds  with  game  of 
various  kinds,  chiefly  woodcocks,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  snipes;  and  also 
plenty  of  remarkably  fine  deer.  The  scenery  in  some  parts  of  this  forest  is  of 
the  most  romantic,  delightful,  and  picturesque  description.  Needwood-chase  is 
nearly  twenty  miles  in  length.  It  is  under  the  superintendance  of  a lieutenant, 
chief  ranger,  and  other  officers,  and  the  king’s  steward  of  the  honour  of  Tutbury 
holds  an  annual  court  for  the  forest,  called  the  Woodmote,  assisted  by  a jury, 
chosen  within  the  jurisdiction. 

f NEFYN,  or  Nevin.  A small  town  situated  upon  the  Irish  sea.  Here  is  a 
tolerable  harbour,  with  a small  pier,  a useful  asylum  to  the  small  craft  engaged 
in  the  herring  fishery,  the  chief  support  of  the  place,  and  also  to  the  Welsh 
coasters.  Upon  the  plains  of  Nefyn  was  held  the  famous  divertisement,  after 
the  manner  of  those  of  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  to  commemorate  the  final  subju- 
gation of  Cambria,  by  King  Edward  I.  Tilts  and  tournaments  were  exhibited 
to  a vast  assemblage  of  nobility,  brought  together  from  every  part  of  the  empire. 
About  two  miles  from  Nefyn  is  a deep  glen,  accessible  from  the  sea  only,  where 
Vortigern  and  his  family  took  refuge,  and  where  he  caused  himself,  his  queen, 
and  his  children,  to  be  burned  alive  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  his  merciless  pur- 
suers. 


Origin  of 
name.  . 


Priory. 


Eminent 

natives. 


X NEOT’S  (St.),  anciently  called  Ainulphsbury,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ouse,  over  which  it  has  a handsome  stone  bridge  of  several 
arches.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  consists  of  a large  market-place  and  several 
streets.  This  place  is  also  of  monastic  origin,  having  derived  its  name  from  St. 
Neot,  a Glastonbury  devotee,  who  closed  a life  of  religious  devotion  about  880, 
and  was  buried  in  Cornwall,  but  his  remains  were  subsequently  conveyed  to  this 
place,  w here  a priory  was  founded.  Here  they  rested  in  sacred  peace  until  1003, 
when  the  bones  of  the  saint  were  conveyed  and  deposited  at  Croyland,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  ravages  of  the  invading  Danes.  Another  instance  of  this 
part  of  the  country  having  formerly  been  the  residence  of  royalty  here  presents 
itself.  After  the  Norman  period,  the  estate,  with  many  others,  formed  part  of 
the  dowry  of  the  Princess  Judith,  and  through  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  to 
Prince  David  (afterwards  King  of  Scotland)  it  passed  to  the  Scottish  crown. 
The  priory  was  seized  by  the  rapacious  tyrant  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  year  1539. 
The  present  church  was  erected  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  priory ; it  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  is  ancient,  extremely  handsome,  and  the  tower,  built  about  1507,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  England.  It  is  of  the  gothic  style  of  architecture  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  There  are  some  large  paper-mills,  and  a considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  Ouse  in  corn,  wine,  coals,  timber,  &c.  There  are  also  some 
extensive  brew  eries,  and  two  tanneries.  The  manufacture  of  lace  gives  employ- 
ment to  a large  portion  of  the  female  population.  This  towm  gave  birth  to  the 
following  persons: — Hugh  of  St.  Neot’s,  a Carmelite  friar  at  Hitchin,  made  a 
doctor  at  Cambridge;  Sir  Robert  Drope,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1414;  Sir 
John  Gedney,  knight,  draper,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1427;  and  Francis 
White,  bishop,  first  of  Carlisle,  then  of  Norwich,  and  last  of  Ely;  and  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  John  White,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  King  James,  who  died  in  1615. 

Inns,  Cross  Keys,  Bear,  King’s  Head.  Queen’s  Head. — Market,  Thurs. — Fairs,  Holy  Thurs.,  and 
one  three  weeks  after,  stock,  general ; Thurs.  aft.  Oct.  11,  Dec.  17,  cattle. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
; pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Snodland  .. 

....6 

N.  Kent 

43 

Flint  

Llong  

..2? 

Chester  & Mold 

1924 

2280 

484 

Belford 

..11 

N.  Eastern  

3374 

776 

63 

Nesbit  

....to 

Northumb.  ... 

Corbridge  7 

Prudhoe  .... 

..4* 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

2894 

843 

36 

Hartlepool  ...7 

Castle  Eden 

...1 

N.  Eastern  

259f 

326 

11 

Nesfield-with- 

W R.  York 

Steeton 

..64 

M idland  

213 

2161 

229 

Sutton  

..44 

Chester  & Birknhd. 

1894 

3435 

454 

....to 

Baschurch  . 

...4* 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

167 

N.  R.  York 

Slingsby 

. ..3 

N.  Eastern  

2234 

67ft 

"38 

Baschurch  . 

,..34 

Shrews.  & Chester 

166 

5279 

613 

....to 

Baschurch  , 

,..25 

Shrews.  & Chester 

165 

235 

N.  R.  York  .. 

Slingsby  .... 

N.  Eastern  

223! 

910 

64 

Flint  ...  4 

Hooton  

....4 

Chester  & Birknhd. 

1904 

15293 

3578 

Neston,  Little  .... 

....to 

Chester 

Great  Neston  $ 

Hooton 

.34 

Chester  & Birknhd. 

189! 

1993 

511 

Neswiek  

to 

E.  R.  York  . 

Gt.  Driffield.. .41 

Httn.  Crriswk.  3 

N.  Eastern  

1924 

960 

65 

Netheravon  

....pa 

Wilts 

Amesbury  ...4a 

Grateley  ... 

...9| 

L.  & S.  W 

82 

5160 

551 

Netherbury 

pa 

Dorset  

Beaminster  ...14 

Evershot  ... 

...8f 

Gt.  Western  

1584 

6225 

2066 

Netherby 

....to 

Cumberland 

Longtown 24 

Gretna 

....6 

Caledonian  

3144 

8873 

358 

Netherby 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Wetherby  ..  5 

Weeton 

N.  Eastern  

201 

Nethercot  

.ham 

Gloucester  ... 

Bwtn-on-Wtr.  4 

Addlestrop 

...64 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

94 

Nethercote  

ham 

Leicester  

Mkt.  Boswrth.  5 

Bayworth... 

...54 

Midland  

1154 

N ethercote  

ham 

Northampton 

Banbury  14 

Banbury 

....1 

L.  & N.  W 

79 

95 

Nethercote 

ham 

Warwick 

Daventry  4 

Weedon 

...84 

L.  & N.  W 

784 

Nether- Hall  

....to 

Cumberland 

Maryport  1 

Marvnort 

Whitehvn  & Fur.  Jn. 

304 

Netherhampton 

...pa 

Wilts 

Salisbury 24 

Wilton 

...14 

Wilts  & Somerset  ... 

874 

796 

142 

Nethermore 

....to 

Wilts 

Caine  4 

Chinnenham  41 

Gt.  Western 

98 

Nether-Pool  

....to 

Chester 

Eastham  2! 

Sutton  

3 

Chester  & Birknhd. 

188 

1689 

"23 

Nethertnong  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Huddersfield. ..5 

Thongs  Bridge! 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

1864 

850 

1207 

Netherton  

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Morpeth  2f 

Netherton 

N.  Eastern  

289 

Netherton  

....to 

Lancaster 

Liverpool fif- 

Aintree  

..  H 

E.  Lancashire 

207! 

1093 

258 

Netherton  

ham 

Worcester  ... 

Dudley 1 

Netherton 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

122 

329 

Netherton  

.ham 

Worcester  ... 

Pershore  4 

Evesham  ... 

...44 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1114 

Netherton  North 

Side  

. to 

Northumb.  ... 

Rothbury  7 

Morpeth 

21 

N.  Eastern  

312! 

74 

Netherton  South 

Side  

Northumb.  ... 

Rothbury  6 

Morneth  ... 

...2ft 

N.  Eastern  

311! 

83 

Nethertown  

Cumberland 

Whitehaven  ...7 

Newtown 

Whitehaven  & Fur. 

284 

Netherwood  

Hereford  

Bromyard 4| 

Worcester  .. 

.154 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

131 

34 

Netlevt 

ti 

Hants  

Southampton  3 

Southamnton  3 

L.  & S.  W 

81! 

Netteswell 

....pa 

Essex 

Harlow  2 

Burnt  Mill 

...14 

E.  Counties 

26 

1 1521 

365 

* NESTON  (Great).  A town  on  the  north  bank,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Dee.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  situated  in  a very  pleasant  and  salubrious 
part  of  the  county.  It  owes  its  chief  consequence  to  its  contiguity  to  Park-gate, 
a local  watering-place,  and  also  a station  from  which  packets  used  to  sail  for 
Ireland.  The  navigation  has  been  impeded  for  the  last  few  years  by  the  forma- Navigation 
tion  of  a sandbank.  The  canal  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee  passes  near  impeded  by 
this  township.  The  old  church  is  a stone  building  of  some  antiquity.  A uewasan  an  ' 
church  was  erected  in  1855  at  Willaston.  It  is  a neat  structure,  built  with  the 
red  sandstone  of  the  country. 


t NETLEY.  Here  is  situated  Netley-abbey,  on  the  declivity  of  a gentle 
elevation  w'hich  rises  from  the  bank  of  the  Southampton-water.  As  the  visitor 
approaches  from  Southampton  he  sees  a modern  mansion  to  the  right,  called, 
from  its  former  uses,  Netley-fort;  but  little  now  remains  of  the  old  bulwark, 
which  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  after  Calshot-castle — seen  on  the  opposite 
shore — and  designed  to  resist  any  invasion  of  the  French.  The  original  name 
of  the  abbey  appears  to  have  been  Lettley,  wrhich  has  been  Latinised  into  de 
Loeto  loco  (a  pleasant  place).  The  founder  was  Peter  Roche,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  died  in  1238.  The  monks  of  Netley-abbey  belonged  to  the  Cister- 
cian order,  and  were  originally  brought  from  the  neighbouring  house  of  Beau- 
lieu. At  the  dissolution  it  consisted  of  an  abbot  and  twelve  monks,  and  its  net 
revenue  was  returned  at  only  £100,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  always 
a humble  and  obscure  establishment.  In  1537  it  was  granted  to  Sir  William 
Paulet,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  Hertford  family,  and  thence  became  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  desecrated  this  noble  building  and  sold 
every  part  of  the  chapel  roof  to  a carpenter  of  Southampton,  named  Taylor, 
whose  death  occurred  under  the  following  singular  circumstances.  It  seems 
that  he  had  contracted  with  the  Marquis  of  Huntingdon  for  so  much  of  the 
materials  of  Netley-abbey  as  could  be  removed  within  a certain  space  of  time. 
With  these  he  erected  a town  house  at  Newport  and  several  dwellings,  which 
gave  rise  to  a remonstrance  from  those  who  knew  him,  and  who  felt  that  the 
demolition  that  was  taking  place  was  positive  sacrilege.  Soon  after  he  dreamed 


Netley- 

abbey. 


Singular 

dream. 
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Miles 

Distant  from 

Nettlebed  .... 

Oxford  

Henley  

....5 

Nettl<  combe  . 

Somerset  

Watchet 

...A 

Nettlecombe 

ti 

Isle  of  Wight 

Newport  .... 

...7| 

Nettleden  .... 

....chan 

Bucks  

Hem  el  Hemp.3? 

Nettleham 

pa 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

Nettlescombe 

ti 

Dorset  

Hridnort 

..  4 

Nettlestead.... 

Suffolk  

Neerihm.Mkt.4l 

Nettlested 

pa 

Kent  

Maidstone  . 

Nettleton 

Lincoln 

Oaistor 

....1 

Nettleton 

pa 

Wilts 

Marshfield .. 

Nettleworth  . 

Nottingham 

Warsop 

...If 

Nevendon  .... 

pa 

Essex  

Billerioay 

..65 

Never  n 

Pembroke 

Newport  .. 

....2 

Nevill  Holt  ... 

Leicester  

Medbourne 

...1 

Newali  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Otlev  

....1 

Newark  

Northampton 

Pelerborough  l£ 

Newavk-upon- 

Trent*  m.t  & pa 

Nottingham 

Nottingham  Yi\ 

Newbald, 

North 

.to  & pa 

E R.  York  ... 

Mkt  Weightn.3? 

Nevvbell  

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

...61 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Land. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop 

Twvford  lftlGt.  Western  

40f 

1164 

754 

Taunton 14? 

Gt.  Western  

177? 

2800 

353 

Southampton  25 

L.  & S.  IV 

1031 

Berkhampstd.  2 

L.  & N.  W 

30 

61 

Lincoln 3f 

Gt.  Northern 

142 

3270 

944 

Maidn.  Newtn. 

Wilts  & Somerset  ... 

15lf 

Clavdon 

E.  Union  

75^ 

1028 

81 

Wateringbury  f 

S.  Eastern  

48f 

1441 

461 

Holton 2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

158? 

3570 

524 

Chippenham  71 

Gt.  Western  

10H 

1959 

565 

Mansfield 3? 

Midland  

148f 

Pitsea  2 

Lon.,  Til.,  & Southnd 

35 

991 

199 

Clarbestn  R.  12f 

S.  Wales  

283? 

14637 

1642 

Medbrne.  Bdg.  2 

L.  & N.  W 

88? 

44 

Arthington 5 

N.  Eastern  

200f 

Peterborough  1^ 

Gt.  Northern 

77? 

284 

Newark 

Gt.  Northern 

120 

1889 

11321 

Beverley  7 

N.  Eastern 

188| 

5450 

908 

Langworth  ...H 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

143| 

Netley. 


Interesting 

remains. 


Command- 
ing view. 


that  the  arch  key-stone  fell  from  the  east  window,  and  so  impressed  was  he  with 
the  vivid  warning  that  was  conveyed  by  this  nocturnal  vision  that  he  related  it 
to  Mr.  Watts — father  of  the  afterwards  renowned  Dr.  Isaac  Watts — who  was 
then  a schoolmaster  at  Southampton,  and  who,  with  others,  earnestly  dissuaded 
him  from  assisting  further  in  the  destruction  of  the  abbey.  Their  advice  was, 
however,  disregarded,  and  Taylor,  a week  after,  forcing  some  boards  from  the 
east  window,  was  struck  by  a stone  which  fell  from  above  and  fractured  his  skull, 
thus  realising  the  presentiment  he  felt  from  this  singular  dream.  The  buildings 
originally  seem  to  have  formed  a quadrangular  court,  but  scarcely  anything 
more  is  now  to  be  seen  excepting  the  remains  of  the  chapel,  which  occupied  one 
of  the  sides.  It  was  about  200  feet  in  length,  by  60  in  breadth,  and  was  crossed 
at  the  centre  by  a transept  of  120  feet  long.  The  roof  fell  in  about  half  a cen- 
tury ago,  but  its  fragments,  many  of  them  sculptured  with  armorial  bearings 
and  other  devices,  still  lie  scattered  in  heaps  over  the  floor.  The  east  window  is 
of  elegant  proportions,  and  most  elaborately  finished.  Besides  the  chapel,  vari- 
ous other  portions  of  the  abbey,  such  as  the  kitchen,  the  refectory,  and  the 
sacristy,  are  usually  pointed  out  to  strangers,  but  their  identity  is  very  uncertain. 
The  whole  place  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a moat,  of  which  traces 
are  still  visible,  and  there  are  two  large  ponds  at  a short  distance  from  the  ruins, 
which  doubtless  provided  fish  for  the  pious  inmates.  Their  retired  and  undis- 
turbed waters  present  now  an  aspect  of  solitude  which  is  extremely  beautiful, 
overhung  as  they  are  by  trees  and  underwood.  Near  the  southern  side  of  the 
chapel  is  a small  opening,  with  a timeworn  spiral  staircase  of  stone,  by  which 
we  may  ascend  to  the  weed-trellised  gallery  on  the  summit,  and  enjoy  a com- 
manding view  over  the  ruins  and  surrounding  country. 


Origin  of 
name. 


The  castle 
besieged 
and  taken. 


* NEWARK-UPON-TRENT  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Newark 
navigable  canal,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  river  Trent.  The  Roman  foss  passes 
through  the  town.  Newark-castle,  a venerable  monument  of  feudal  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  bv  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  It  is  from 
this  castle,  which  was  called  the  “New  Work,”  the  town  takes  its  name.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  of  the  transactions  connected  with  the  castle  until  the 
reign  of  King  John,  when  it  was  garrisoned  by  soldiers,  commanded  by  a chosen 
officer  of  the  king’s,  and  made  a most  gallant  defence  against  the  attack  of  the 
barons,  defeating  all  their  endeavours  to  possess  it.  King  John  is  said  to  have 
died  within  its  walls  in  1216.  In  subsequent  times  it  was  the  principal  garrison 
of  the  Royalists  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  together 
with  the  town  of  Newark,  when  it  was  laid  siege  to  by  Lord  Willoughby  of 
Parkham,  and  Sir  John  Meldrum,  with  about  6,000  of  the  Parliamentary  forces. 
During  the  siege  they  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  the 
whole  of  their  ordnance  and  ammunition  taken,  with  about  3,000  muskets.  The 
remnant  of  the  army  were  suffered  to  move  off  on  terms  of  articles  granted  by 
the  prince.  This  fortress,  which  had  on  many  occasions  afforded  a safe  asylum 
to  the  king  and  his  friends,  was  by  his  desire  at  last  given  up  to  the  Scots,  to 
whom  he  had  surrendered  himself;  previous  to  which  it  was  besieged  for  some 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Newbiggen  

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham  ... 

...10 

Newbiggen  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Askrigg 

...5* 

to 

Cumberland 

Penrith  

....3 

Newbiggin  

Durham  

Mdtn-in-Teesdl. 

Newbiggin 

.chap 

Northumb.  ... 

Blyth  

...5 

Newbiggin* 

Northumb.  ... 

Heddon-on-W.5 

Newbiggin  

Westmorland 

Appleby  ... 

...74 

Newbiggin  

Westmorland 

Krkby.  Lnsdle.2 

Newbiggin,  East  and 

West  

.....to 

Durham  

Stockton 

....5 

Newbold 

Leicester  

Ashby-de-la-Z3f 

Newbold 

Worcester  .. 

Ilmington 

...34 

Newbold- Astbury...  to 

Chester 

Congleton... 

...2| 

Newbold  Comyn  ham 

Warwick  

Warwick  ... 

...2| 

Newbold- 

Grounds  

Northampton 

Davenlry  .. 

Newbold  Pacey .. 

Warwick  

Kineton  ..., 

...5f 

Newbold  Revel .. 

.ham 

Warwick  

Rugby  

...5-4 

Newbold-Saneey  ham 

Leicester  

M.  Mowbray  64 

Newbold-upon- 

Avon 

Warwick  

Rugby  

...If 

Newbold  Verdon 

...pa 

Leicester  

Mkt  Boswrth  24 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Riding  Mill  ...8 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

2971 

2056 

68 

Leyburn 7 

N-  Eastern  

245f 

2000 

130 

Clifton  4? 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2824 

346 

Barnrd  Castle  12 

Drlngtn  & Brnrd  Cas 

2644 

4627 

583 

Morpeth  8 

Blyth  & Tyne 

287f 

400 

717 

Newcastle 4 

N.  Eastern  

2784 

519 

53 

Shap 12f 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2834 

1184 

114 

Brtn.  & Holme  4 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2454 

Preston  J unc.  44 

N.  Eastern  

240 

846 

37 

Swannington  24 

Midland  

1164 

355 

Shipstn-on-S. 3f 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1014 

Mow  Cop 14 

N.  Staffordshire 

1544 

2730 

705 

Leamington  ...4 

L.  & N.  W 

971 

Weedon  8 

L.  & N.  W 

77f 

Warwick  54 

Gt.  Western  

1134 

1824 

323 

Stretton 1 

L.  & N.  W 

884 

28 

Oakham  64 

Midland  

109 

Rugby  If 

L.  & N.  W 

844 

4020 

1178 

Desford  24 

Midland  

108 

2400 

712 

time,  but  held  out,  although  a great  number  of  the  garrison  had  been  carried  off 
by  a destructive  pestilence.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Charles  II.,  at  his 
restoration,  remembering  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Newark,  granted  them 
several  privileges  and  immunities.  The  interior  of  this  once  splendid  fortress 
was  cleared  away  to  form  the  site  of  the  cattle-market.  During  these  recent 
operations  more  than  100  skeletons  were  dug  up,  and  were  probably  those  of 
the  defenders  of  the  garrison  who  had  died  of  the  plague.  The  church,  which 
wras  built  by  Henry  IV.,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  spacious 
churches  in  England.  It  is  highly  ornamented  within  and  without.  The  w indows 
are  filled  with  mullions  and  the  richest  and  most  varied  tracery.  The  whole 
building,  which  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  restored  in  1855,  is  also  replete 
with  statues,  grotesque  figures,  and  other  decorations,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
light  and  elegant  tower,  topped  by  a lofty  stone  spire  of  remarkable  beauty, 
which  forms  a conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  round.  The  town  contains, 
also,  several  chapels  connected  with  the  dissenting  persuasion.  The  Trent 
branch,  or  Newark-caual,  is  crossed,  near  the  cattle-market  and  the  castle,  by  a 
bridge  connected  with  a raised  causeway  constructed  in  1770,  and  leads,  as  part 
of  the  great  northern  road,  across  a river  island,  formed  by  the  main  stream. 
On  this  road  or  causeway  are  thirteen  bridges,  of  various  sizes,  containing  94 
arches  in  a distance  of  one  mile  and  a half,  by  which  the  road  is  carried  above 
the  reach  of  floods,  to  which  the  neighbourhood  is  liable.  The  town  is  well  and 
neatly  built,  with  a large  quadrangular  market-place,  in  which  is  the  town-hall, 
a handsome  structure,  built  in  1805,  at  a cost  of  £17,000.  It  consists  of  three 
storeys,  for  courts  of  law  and  public  offices,  and  a large  assembly-room.  A hand- 
some corn-exchange  was  built,  in  1849.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  has  a 
clock-tower  and  a glass  roof.  There  is  a large  grammar-school,  founded  in  1529, 
with  a great  number  of  other  seminaries  and  richly  endowed  charities.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen,  and  returns  twro  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  Nottingham,  Boston,  and  Lincoln  railway  passes  through  the  town. 
Stukely,  the  eminent  antiquary,  Bishop  Warburton,  the  great  divine,  Francis 
Tallents,  the  president  of  Magdalene  college,  Cambridge,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  were  educated  at  the  free-school  in  this  town ; and  David  Hart- 
ley, author  of  “The  Vibratory  and  Vibratiunicula  Theory  of  the  Mind,”  com- 
menced practice  as  a physician  here. 

Inns,  Ram,  Rutland  Arras,  Clinton  Arms.— Markets,  Wed.;  great  market,  alternate  Tues.— 
Fairs,  Eri.  aft.  Mid-Lent,  Aug.  2,  Nov.  1,  Mon.  bef.  Dec.  11,  stock;  May  14,  stock,  hiring;  Whit- 
Tues.,  stock,  pleasure;  Wed.  bef.  Oct.  2nd,  chees e.— Bankers,  Godfrey  and  Hutton ; draw  on  Bar- 
clay, Bevan,  and  Co.  Peacock  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barnett  and  Co.  Nottingham  and  Notts  Banking 
Company  ; draw  on  London  and  Westminster. 


Newark- 

upon- 

Tret. 


Beautiful 
old  church 
restored  in 
1855. 


Remarkable 

causeway. 


Eminent 

scholars 

educated 

here. 


* NEWBIGGIN  enjoys  a local  popularity  as  a bathing-place,  on  account  of 
its  fine  broad  beach,  which  presents  a smooth  and  regular  surface  for  about  a 
mile  in  length.  The  principal  inn  is  large  and  commodious,  and  possesses  warm, 
cold,  and  shower-baths.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fishermen,  and  they  send 
large  supplies  of  various  kinds  of  fish  to  the  Newcastle,  Hexham,  and  Carlisle 
markets. 
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Name  of  Place. 


County. 


Newbold  (with 

Dunston) to 

Newborough  to 

Newborough*  ra.t 

Newborough  pa 

Newbottle  to 

Newbottle  ham 

Newbottle  pa 

Newbourn  pa 

Newbridge vil 

Newbrough  chap 

Newburgh  ham 

Newburgh  to 

Newburn  pa  & to 

Newburu-Hall  to 

Newburyt  ...pa&m.t 

Newby  to 

Newby  to 

Newby ham 

Newby  to 

Newby  to 

Newby  to 

Newby-Mulwith  ...to 

New  by-  Wiske to 

Newby  (with  Itaiu- 

ton)  to 

Newcastle  pa 

Newcastle  to 

Newcastle  to 


Derby  

Stafford 

Anglesey  

Northampton 

Durham  

Northampton 

Northampton 

Suffolk  

Glamorgan  ... 
Northumb.  ... 

Lancaster 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Northumb.  ... 
Northumb.  ... 

Berks 

Cumberland 
Westmorland 
W.  R.  York  ... 
N.R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York... 
N.  R.  York  ... 
N.R.  York  ... 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Glamorgan  ... 

Radnor 

Salop  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Chesterfield  ...2 
Abbts  Brmley  31 
Carnarvon  ...41 

Crowland 31 

Sunderland  ...61 

Roth  well  21 

Brackley 4 

Woodbridge  ...5 
Llantrisain.t...4l 

Hexham 5 

Ormskirk 4f 

Easingwold  ...3 

Newcastle  5 

Newcastle  6 

Hungerford  81 

Carlisle  6 

Appleby 5 

Hare  wood 4 

Stokesley 2l 

Scarborough  21 

Settle 71 

Ripon  4 

Allerton 4 

Thirsk  41 

Bridgend 

Presteign 31 

Clun  3$ 


Distance  from. 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Chesterfield  ...2 

Midland  

1681 

2035 

Burton-on-T.  6f 

Midland  

1291 

2762 

767 

Gaerwen  5l 

Chester  & Holyhead 

2501 

7410 

1032 

Peterborough  5 

Gt.  Northern 

811 

4940 

698 

Fence  Houses  3 

N.  Eastern  

263 

1388 

2067 

Desborough  ...2 

Midland  

781 

Farthinghoe  ...2 

L.  & N.  W 

76 

2990 

438 

Ipswich.. 71 

E.  Union  

751 

182 

897 

221 

Newbridge  

Taff  Yale  & Aberdre 

Fourstones 1 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

3031 

6705 

551 

Newburgh  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2011 

Coxwold  If 

N.  Eastern  

2141 

280 

2313 

11566 

85 

4316 

Blaydon  11 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

Blaydon  21 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

281 

876 

670 

Newbury 

Gt.  Western  

52f 

3051 

6574 

Scotby  31 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

807 

134 

Shap  4? 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

27+1 

2887 

279 

Leeds  4 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

1901 

Stokesley 21 

N.  Yorks.  & Clvelud. 

2401 

1211 

114 

Scarborough  21 
Clapham  1 

N.  Eastern  

Midland  

2291 

234f 

47 

Wrmld  Green  4 

N.  Eastern  

2141 

700 

*50 

Newby- Wiske... 

N.  Eastern  

224f 

1395 

269 

Sessav  3 

N.  Eastern  

211| 

1901 

1511 

412 

Bridgend  ......... 

S.  Wales  

2870 

1536 

Kington  61 

Leomins.  & Kington 

177 

Craven  Arms  12? 

.Shrews.  & Hereford 

188 

293 

A Roman 
station. 


Jack  of 
Newbury. 


Battle  of 
Newbury. 


* NEWBOROUGH.  An  ancient  corporate  town,  though  now  an  inconsidera- 
ble place,  in  the  parish  of  Newborough,  or  Rhos  Hir,  and  hundred  of  Menai, 
situated  on  the  sea  coast,  and  intersected  by  the  river  Braint.  A great  portion 
of  the  surface  is  covered  writh  sand  blown  in  from  the  sea,  and  arrested  in  its 
further  progress  by  the  arundo  arenaria.  This  useful  weed,  or  grass,  is  manu- 
factured by  the  inhabitants  into  a texture  called  Newborough  mats. 

f NEWBURY  is  situated  on  the  river  Kennet,  at  the  point  where  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  river  unites  writh  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal.  The  town  is  ancient, 
and  is  conjectured  to  have  arisen  from  the  Roman  station  Spinae,  which  name  is 
still  preserved  in  that  of  Speenhamland,  a hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Speen  and 
contiguous  to  the  town  of  Newbury.  As  early  as  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror it  was  called  Newbir  or  Newby  rig,  and  under  that  name  was  granted  by 
the  Conqueror  to  Ernulph  de  Hesdin.  The  principal  streets  are  broad  and  well 
paved,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  church  is  a plain  stone  building, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  'There  are  several  large  malthouses  and 
corn-mills,  and  there  were  formerly  some  woollen  manufactories  of  importance ; 
but  they  have  long  since  disappeared.  In  the  great  council  convened  at  West- 
minster in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  concerning  trade  and  manufactures,  New- 
bury had  three  representatives.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  John  Winch- 
combe,  generally  known  as  Jack  of  Newbury,  kept  100  looms  at  work  on  his  own 
premises ; he  had  risen  to  great  affluence,  from  being  merely  a foreman  in  a 
clothing  establishment,  by  marrying  the  widow  of  his  employer.  He  was  a very 
benevolent  individual,  and  considerably  benefited  the  town  during  his  lifetime. 
Newbury  is  a corporate  town : the  earliest  charter  of  incorporation  extant  is 
that  of  28th  Elizabeth  ; the  charter  under  which  the  corporation  acted  previously 
to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  is  dated  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  II. 
The  “ Corporation-school  ” originated  from  a bequest  of  Mr.  John  Kendrick  in 
1624,  of  the  sum  of  £4,000,  and  has  had  its  revenue  since  augmented  by  further 
bequests.  The  vicinity  of  the  town  is  remarkable  for  the  battles  fought  there  in 
1643  and  1644  between  Charles  and  the  Parliamentary  forces.  There  is  a con- 
siderable traffic  in  malt  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal.  Newbury  is  now 
governed  by  the  council,  which  consists  of  a mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve 
councillors.  Among  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  will 
be  found  Chaucer’s  grave  and  Donnington-castle.  The  literary  and  scientific 
institution  contains  a library  of  nearly  1,000  volumes,  and  a museum  has  lately 
been  added. 

Inns,  Pelican,  Chequers,  Bacon  Arms,  Three  Tuns,  Sun,  White  Hart—  Market,  Thurs.— Fairs, 
Holy  Thurs,  July  5,  Sep.  4,  Nov.  8, 1st  Thurs.  aft.  Old  Michaelmas  day,  hiring. — Bankers,  Bunny 
and  Co.;  draw  on  Robarts  and  Co.  County  of  Berks  Union  Bank ; draw  on  Commercial  Bank  of 
London. 
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* NEWCASTLE-IN-EMLYN.  A town  agreeably  situated  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Teifi,  which,  in  its  meandering  round  the  town,  formed  the  letter  M in  a 
most  perfect  and  singular  manner.  The  ancient  castle,  elevated  on  a promon- 
tory enclosed  by  the  sportive  windings  of  the  river,  presents  a feature  both 
curious  and  beautiful.  For  parliamentary  purposes  the  town  is  united  with 
Adpar,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Teifi,  in  Cardiganshire ; the  united  borough 
called  Adpar  being  contributory  to  Cadigan  in  returning  one  member.  The  town 
was  anciently  called  Dinas  Emlyn  (City  of  Emlyn)  and  derived  its  present  name 
from  its  fortress  being  rebuilt  by  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
The  houses  are  in  general  well  built,  and  the  parochial  chapel  at  Newcastle  is  a 
neat  modern  structure.  There  are  chapels  for  Baptists  and  other  dissenters,  and 
a school  with  a small  endowment. 

Market , Fri.— Fairs,  Feb.  10,  March  22,  May  10,  June  22,  July,  Aug.,  Sep.  20,2nd  Fri.  aft.  Oct.  10, 
Nov.  11,22,  stock,  pigs. 

f NEWCASTLE  (Little).  Here  is  a spring  called  the  Golden-well,  which 
ebbs  and  flows  w ith  the  reflux  and  flux  of  the  tide  in  the  sea,  from  which  it  is 
distant  nine  miles;  its  waters  are  useful  in  coughs  and  cases  of  ophthalmia. 

Fairs,  May  6,  7,  July  10,  Dec.  19,  20. 

t NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE,  or  Lyme,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a branch 
of  the  river  Trent.  The  town  is  well  built,  particularly  the  principal  street, 
which  is  spacious  and  well  paved.  It  was  a corporate  town  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  and  a castle  was  erected  here  by  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster,  second 
son  of  Henry  III.  The  town  has  returned  members  to  Parliament  since  the  27th 
of  Edward  III.  Those  little  hemispherical  caps  of  coarse  grey  felt,  with  the 
brim  curled  up  compactly  all  round,  and  which  are  so  universally  worn  by  the 
potters  while  at  work,  were  formerly  much  more  extensively  manufactured  here 
than  they  are  now.  They  are  said  to  be  “ comfortably  cool  ” in  summer  and 
“ comfortably  warm  ” in  winter ; but  from  the  fact  of  their  general  adoption  there 
is  no  doubt  the  workpeople  find  the  benefit  of  their  use.  Newcastle  is  a large, 
old  town,  but  very  irregularly  built.  The  distinction  of  “ under  lyme,”  or  “ line,” 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other  places  in  the  same  county,  is  supposed  by 
antiquaries  to  be  derived  from  the  “ lyme,”  or  forest,  which  centuries  ago 
stretched  across  the  Cheshire  boundary.  The  old-fashioned  look  of  the  place 
makes  a strong  contrast  to  the  busy,  modern  aspect  of  Stoke.  The  town-hall 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  market-place,  and  is  a large,  oblong,  brick  edifice, 
mantled  with  stone  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by-a  cupola,  in  which  are  two 
transparent  clock  dials,  lighted  with  gas  every  night.  In  Penkhall-street  is  a 
spacious  covered  market.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  is  a spacious  and 
commodious  structure,  with  an  ancient  tower  of  red  sandstone.  The  western 
entrance,  formerly  the  principal  approach  to  the  church,  has  an  arch  of  very 
elegant  construction  of  the  Norman  period.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1720  ; a 
new  district  church  was  erected  in  1828,  and  a Catholic  chapel  was  built  in  1834. 
The  Baptists,  Independents,  Methodists  of  the  New  Connexion,  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  have  each  a chapel  here.  A range  of  almshouses  for 
twenty  poor  females  was  founded  by  Christopher  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle 
son  of  the  celebrated  George  Monk.  There  is  a free  grammar-school,  and  seve- 
ral charitable  benefactions.  The  union  workhouse  was  erected  in  ] 839,  at  a cost 
of  £7,000.  Newcastle  confers  the  title  of  duke  on  the  family  of  Clinton.  The 
manufacture  of  hats,  once  the  staple  trade  of  the  town,  is  now  inconsiderable, 
but  silk  throwing,  shoe  making,  cotton  spinning,  tanning,  brewing,  and  the  paper 
manufacture  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Some  public  walks  have  recently 
been  formed  out  of  the  open  fields,  by  which  the  town  is  surrounded.  It  is 
governed  by  a mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors.  There  are  some 
fine  seats  in  the  neighbourhood.  Keel-hall  is  an  old  Elizabethan  seat  of  the 
Sneyds.  Butterton-hall  belongs  to  Sir  W.  Pilkington  ; formerly  it  was  the  seat 
of  the  Swinnertons,  who  gave  their  name  to  Swinnerton-park  close  by,  the  seat 
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of  E.  T.  Fitzherbert,  esq.  The  beautiful  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  that  records  have 
recently  proved  was  actually  married  to  George  IV.,  belonged  to  this  family. 

Inns , Castle,  Globe. — Markets,  Wed.,  Sat. — Fairs,  Jan.  11 ; new  market,  Feb.  15,  March  8,  April 
5,  May  3,  24,  June  14,  July  5,  wool;  Aug.  2,  23,  Sep.  13,  Oct.  4,  Nov.  1,  Dec.  6 .—Bankers,  Provincial 
Bank  of  England  ; draw  on  Hanbury  and  Co.  South  Branch  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District 
Banking  Company ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 
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* NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,  the  chief  town  in  Northumberland,  is  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  county,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  miles  and  a half  from  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
German  ocean,  and  forms,  with  its  precincts,  a distinct  county,  called  ‘‘the  town 
and  county  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.”  The  origin  of  this  place  has  been  traced 
back  to  a remote  period,  and  industrious  learned  historiographers  go  back  as 
far  as  the  year  120,  when  iElius  Hadrianus  came  into  Britain  and  built  a wall 
eighty  Roman  miles  in  length,  from  sea  to  sea,  the  erection  beginning  at  Pons 
iElii  (the  present  Newcastle)  and  ended  at  Tunnocelum,  on  Solway  Frith,  at 
which  place  were  stationed  the  first  cohort  of  iElian  marines.  It  is  certain  that 
Newcastle-bridge  was  of  Roman  origin,  for  coins  of  emperors  both  before  and 
after  the  time  of  Adrian,  were  found  in  its  piers,  after  the  great  flood  of  1771 ; 
and  later  discoveries  have  supported  the  circumstances,  ascribing  it  to  have  been 
possessed  by  the  Romans,  as,  in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  new  county  court 
in  1810,  two  Roman  altars,  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  several  other  Roman 
antiquities,  were  discovered.  Newcastle  was  formerly  walled  round;  this  is 
ascertained  by  the  charter  of  the  17th  of  King  John,  and  by  a grant  of  Edward  I. 
to  the  black  friars,  of  a passage  through  the  new  wall  to  their  garden.  The 
last  named  monarch  united  Pampedon  with  Newcastle,  which  occasioned  the 
new  wall  to  be  built  through  the  close  of  the  Carmelites,  on  Wall-knoll;  after 
completing  the  walls,  the  town  was  divided  into  twenty-four  wards ; the  gates 
were  all  embattled,  and  the  walls  at  all  points  defended  with  strong  towers ; the 
walls  were  twelve  feet  high,  eight  feet  thick,  and  strengthened  with  a fosse, 
uniformly  twenty-two  yards  in  width.  Many  of  the  Northumbrian  barons 
anciently  found  it  necessary  to  have  mansions  within  the  walls  of  Newcastle. 
Few  vestiges,  however,  remain  at  present  to  point  out  their  situation  or  their 
grandeur.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland’s  house  was  in  the  Close.  Bolbeck- 
hall,  or  Westmoreland-place,  was  in  Westgate-street,  nearly  opposite  Colling- 
wood-street.  The  building  upon  its  site  has  an  ancient  appearance,  but  nothing 
of  the  original  structure  remains,  except  a wall,  which  passes  the  garden.  Lord 
Scrope  had  a house  in  Pilgrim-street.  The  Scotch-arms,  near  Nun-gate,  is  tradi- 
tionally held  to  have  been  the  lodgings  of  the  kings  and  nobility  of  Scotland, 
in  times  of  truce  with  England.  There  was  an  inn  in  Pilgrim-street,  at  which 
the  devotees,  in  their  visits  to  the  Shrine  of  St.  Mary,  at  Jesmond,  are  said  to 
have  lodged.  Near  the  head  of  this  street  wras  a noble  mansion,  built  in  1580, 
by  Robert  Anderson,  out  of  the  offices  and  nearly  upon  the  site  of  the  Franciscan 
priory.  A kinsman  of  this  gentleman  is  recorded  to  have  dropped  his  ring  over 
Newcastle-bridge,  and  his  servant  purchased  a salmon  a short  time  after,  in 
which  the  same  ring  was  found.  This  happened  about  the  year  1559.  The  ring 
is  still  in  the  family,  and  has  a fish  engraved  under  the  signet ; the  stone  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a Roman  antique.  A subterraneous  passage,  from  Anderson-place, 
pointing  towards  the  manors,  was  discovered  in  the  garden  here  a few  years 
since,  and  coins  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  IV.  were  taken  out  of  it.  This  house 
was  remarkable  for  being  the  head  quarters  of  General  Levin  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  King  Charles  in  Newcastle.  There  is  a traditional  account  that  the 
king  attempted  his  escape  by  a subterraneous  passage  from  a cellar  in  this  house 
to  the  Lortburn,  but  that  he  could  not  effect  the  opening  of  an  iron  door  at  the 
outlet.  In  1636  above  5,000  persons  are  recorded  to  have  died  of  the  plague, 
which  indicates  the  extent  and  population  of  the  town  at  that  period.  Modern 
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Newcastle,  as  a seat  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  as  a town  of  local  enter- 
prise, has  become  one  of  the  marvels  of  our  time.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit 
and  declivities  of  three  lofty  eminences,  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne, 
and  extends  about  two  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  town  of  Gates- 
head, in  the  county  of  Durham,  occupies  the  opposite  bank,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a sort  of  suburb  of  Newcastle.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  old  part  of  the 
town  has  undergone  a thorough  change ; new  streets  have  been  opened,  and  old 
ones  widened,  for  which  purpose  all  the  gates  of  the  old  wall,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  towers,  as  well  as  many  curious  old  buildings,  have  been  swept  away. 

In  the  upper  and  more  modern  parts  of  the  town  are  spacious  streets  and 
squares,  with  ranges  of  elegant  buildings.  The  whole  is  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  The  principal  improvements  have  been  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
town,  where  the  corporation  have  erected  a new  market-house,  and  entire  streets 
have  been  built  of  shops  and  houses  of  a superior  description.  The  additions  to 
the  town  eastward,  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  chiefly  for  commercial  or 
manufacturing  purposes.  For  its  improvements  Newcastle  is  greatly  indebted 
to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Grainger,  a builder  of  Newcastle,  who,  in  the 
space  of  five  years,  planned  and  constructed  streets  and  buildings  of  an  estimated 
rental  of  nearly  £1,000,000.  Newcastle  is  connected  with  Gateshead  by  a stone 
bridge  of  nine  elliptic  arches,  erected  in  1781,  and  widened  in  1801.  A short 
distance  east  of  this  bridge  is  the  High-Level-bridge,  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble features  of  Newcastle.  This  vast  wrork  was  constructed  by  Stephenson  in 
1849,  in  order  to  connect  the  railways  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tyne,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  form  a roadway  that  should  avoid  the  steep  and  dangerous 
approaches  to  the  Tyne  by  Gateshead  and  Dean-street,  which  had  so  long  been 
an  obstruction  to  the  free  communication  between  the  towns.  The  roadway  is 
carried  at  a sufficient  elevation  above  high-water  level  to  admit  of  vessels  passing 
beneath  it.  The  bridge  is  supported  by  six  massive  stone  piers,  125  feet  apart 
four  rising  130  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  one  at  each  side.  The  bridge 
is  a double  one,  carrying  a road  for  foot  passengers,  horses,  and  ordinary  car- 
riages, and  25  feet  above  that  a railway.  The  extreme  length  of  the  bridge  is 
1,375  feet;  the  waterway  is  512  feet.  The  height  from  high-water  to  the  road- 
way is  86  feet;  to  the  railway,  112  feet;  to  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  132  feet. 

The  cast  and  wrought  iron  employed  in  constructing  the  bridge  weighed  5,050 
tons.  The  cost  of  construction  w as  £234,450.  Connected  with  the  monument 
of  Stephenson’s  engineering  ingenuity  must  be  mentioned  the  great  railway 
central  terminus,  opened  in  1850.  The  building  is  a Roman  Doric  edifice  of 
polished  stone,  having  a principal  front  nearly  600  feet  long,  with  a portico  in 
the  centre  200  feet  long.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  a large  and  handsome  cruciform  structure,  245  feet  in  length : it  is 
chiefly  of  decorated  English  character,  having  been  rebuilt  in  1359.  The  steeple 
w hich  is  at  the  west  end,  193  feet  high,  is  late  perpendicular.  At  the  corners  of 
the  tower  are  bold  buttresses,  crowned  by  octagonal  turrets  with  crocheted  pin- 
nacles ; from  the  base  of  these  turrets  spring  four  flying  buttresses,  crocketed 
and  peculiarly  graceful  in  their  forms ; and  on  the  intersection  of  these  is  placed 
a lantern  crowned  with  a crocketed  spire,  and  four  crocketed  pinnacles  at  the 
corners.  This  steeple  has  been  imitated  in  those  of  St.  Giles  at  Edinburgh,  and 
St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East,  in  London,  and  other  places ; but  the  imitations  fall 
far  short  of  the  original.  In  the  interior  are  several  interesting  monuments ; 
the  east  window  has  a painting  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross;  and  there  is  an 
altar-piece  by  Tintoretto,  representing  Christ  washing  his  disciples’  feet.  The 
visitor  will  also  find  amongst  the  other  objects  of  interest  the  choir,  stalls,  vari- 
ous monuments,  the  old  font,  large  Flemish  canopied  brass  of  R.  Thornton 
(dated  1429),  tombs  of  the  Percies  and  Moises  (the  latter  by  Flaxman,  and  the 
epitaph  by  Lord  Stowell).  Cousins  and  Tomlinson’s  libraries,  an  illuminated 
bible,  600  years  old,  and  other  books,  all  chained  up,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  the  bell  rings  punctually  at  noon  as  a signal  to  the  towns- 
people to  fry  pancakes.  St.  Andrew 's-church,  on  the  north-w^est  side  of  the  town, 
is  partly  of  Norman  architecture.  St.  John’s,  near  the  Westgate,  is  a large, 
cruciform  church,  chiefly  of  early  English  character,  with  a square  embattled 
tower.  All  Saints’-church,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture, with  a steeple  202  feet  high;  the  interior  is  an  ellipse  86  feet  by  72  feet. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Mary,  erected  in  1843,  is  a magnificent  build- 
ing in  the  early  English  style.  The  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  New  Connexion,  and  Chapels. 
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Reform  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  English,  Scotch,  United,  and  Re- 
formed Presbyterians,  Svvedenborgians,  Unitarians,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Jews,  have  each  places  of  worship.  The  number  of  places  of  worship  in 
Newcastle  has  been  estimated  at  51,  and  the  total  number  of  sittings  provided 
28,806.  The  Royal  Grammar-school,  founded  in  1599,  has  about  120  scholars. 
The  Newcastle  Grammar-school  has  had  a rather  unusual  number  of  distin- 
guished pupils.  Among  others  are  Bishop  Ridley,  Mark  Akenside,  Sir  Robert 
Chambers,  lords  Collingwood,  Eldon,  and  Stowell.  The  Royal  Jubilee-school 
was  established  in  1810.  There  are  numerous  National,  British,  Ragged,  and 
Infant-schools.  The  total  number  of  day-schools  in  Newcastle  is  about  115,  of 
which  26  are  public  schools  with  5,328  scholars,  and  89  private,  with  3,761 
scholars.  The  number  of  Sunday-schools  is  41,  of  which  15  are  supported  by 
Methodists,  8 by  Episcopalians,  6 by  Baptists,  5 by  Presbyterians,  4 by  Inde- 
pendents, 2 by  Unitarians,  and  1 by  Quakers.  Two  public  baths  have  been 
formed  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  Exchange  buildings  form  a spacious  Ionic 
structure  of  semicircular  form,  and  include  the  guildhall,  exchange,  and  mer- 
chants’-court.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  of  note  are  the  theatre,  lecture- 
rooms,  assembly-rooms,  literary  and  philosophical  institution,  branch  bank  of 
England,  and  the  royal  arcade.  In  November,  1857,  was  opened  the  magnifi- 
cent corn-exchange,  forming  part  of  a large  group  of  corporate  buildings  in  St. 
Nicholas-square.  It  is  on  a line  with  the  High  Level-bridge  approaches,  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  commodious  corn-exchanges  in  the  kingdom.  The 
county-courts,  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  in  Carliol-square,  built  in  1810,  by 
Stokoe,  has  a front  144  feet  long,  and  Doric  porticoes.  Many  Roman  remains 
were  uncovered  in  digging  the  foundation.  Here  are  the  gate,  fine  keep,  80  feet 
high  (now  a prison),  and  the  beautiful  Norman  chapel,  46  feet  long,  of  the  old 
castle ; the  chapel  being  occupied  by  the  Newcastle  Antiquarian-society  and 
their  excellent  museum.  John  Balliol  did  homage  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland 
to  Edward  I.  in  this  castle  in  1292.  The  guildhall  was  built  in  1658,  and  is 
marked  by  a steeple,  where  a pair  of  crows  built  a nest  in  1783.  It  contains  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  in  which  a fine  oak  mantelpiece,  a statue  of  Charles  II., 
and  various  portraits  of  sovereigns  and  natives,  among  whom  are  the  two 
brothers,  lords  Eldon  and  Stowell,  who  were  born  in  Love-lane,  near  Forster- 
street,  their  father  being  a coal-fitter,  and  Lord  Collingwood.  One  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  the  mayor’s  room  is  the  “ branks,  or  gag  for  scolds.”  There  is  a com- 
fortable mansion-house  for  the  mayor,  who  is  also  allowed  £2,000  a year,  a 
coach,  barge,  &c.  The  post-office,  in  the  Arcade,  is  a handsome  building,  by 
Grainger,  with  a front  100  feet  long;  the  stamp,  excise,  and  other  offices,  are 
also  under  this  roof.  The  market-house,  also  the  work  of  Grainger,  is  240  feet 
long,  and  covers  two  acres  of  ground.  At  the  elegant  assembly-rooms  is  Down- 
man’s  picture  of  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Ford.  There  is  also  a coffee-room  and  library. 
A philosophical  society  was  founded  in  1793  ; it  has  a good  library,  museum,  &c., 
with  busts  of  Dr.  Hutton,  the  mathematician  (a  native,  who  died  at  Woolwich), 
and  Bewick,  the  engraver — the  latter  by  Bailey,  the  former  by  Cliantrey. 
Another  native  mathematician  was  Edward  Riddle,  who  died  in  1854,  after  a 
brief  retirement  from  the  nautical  school  of  Greenwich-hospital,  entirely  worn 
out  by  his  indefatigable  zeal  to  promote  the  character  of  that  institution,  which 
now  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  kingdom  as  an  institution  of  nautical  science. 
To  this  many  hundreds  of  officers  in  the  naval  and  merchant  services,  trained 
under  Mr.  Riddle’s  eye,  are  alive  to  bear  witness.  In  his  early  days  he  was 
master  of  the  navigation  school  attached  to  the  Trinity-house  here,  founded  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  town  and  county  jail  is  a massive  stone  building  of 
modern  erection.  The  moot-hall,  or  county  court-house,  erected  in  part  of  the 
precincts  of  the  ancient  castle,  is  a building  of  elegant  proportions,  adorned  w ith 
a fine  portico  of  six  Doric  columns  on  the  south  front,  and  a similar  portico  of 
four  columns  on  the  north  front.  The  other  courts  are  the  town-hall,  burgess’s 
court  of  record,  non-burgess’s  court,  new  county-court,  and  court  of  guild.  The 
benevolent  institutions  comprise  the  infirmary,  dispensary,  a lying-in-hospital, 
asylums  for  lunatics,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  blind,  an  eye  infirmary, 
the  keelmen’s  hospital  for  poor  keelmen,  Jesus-hospital  for  decayed  freemen, 
their  widow's  and  children;  the  Trinity-almshouses,  and  the  Westgate-hospital, 
founded  in  commemoration  of  the  peace  of  1814.  The  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal-society, instituted  in  1793,  occupies  a handsome  building  of  Doric  architec- 
ture, erected  in  1825,  comprehending  a museum,  a library,  and  other  apartments ; 
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the  library  contains  about  25,000  volumes.  Adjoining  the  library  of  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  society  are  the  rooms  and  museums  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory society  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Newcastle.  A college  of  medical 
and  practical  science  was  built  in  1851.  The  Antiquarian  society  of  Newcastle, 
founded  in  1813,  holds  its  meetings  in  the  keep  of  the  old  castle.  The  mechanics’ 
institute,  in  Blackett-street,  has  a library  of  8,500  volumes.  The  Government 
school  of  design  had  .90  scholars  in  1851.  There  are  also  a botanic  and  horti- 
cultural society,  and  a farmer’s  club,  in  the  town.  Extensive  barracks  are  on 
the  north-west  of  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  large  cemeteries.  Coal, 
that  has  proved  the  true  riches  of  Newcastle,  was  first  worked  here  in  1260,  but 
the  produce  was  scanty  till  steam  power  was  used  in  1714.  Within  a circle  of 
eight  or  ten  miles,  more  than  fifty  important  collieries  are  open,  among  which 
are  the  Hetton,  Hartley,  Wallsend,  and  other  familiar  names,  employing  10,000 
to  15,000  hands.  High-main  coal  is  got  from  a rich  bed  6 feet  thick,  nearly  200 
fathoms  beneath  the  surface.  The  great  northern  field,  of  which  this  is  the 
centre,  covers  about  500  square  miles  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  may 
be  1,800  feet  deep.  Many  and  various  calculations  have  been  made  by  practical 
men  and  geologists  as  to  the  extent  of  supply,  but  all  agree  that  it  will  take 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  years  to  exhaust  it.  At  Painshaw  and  Monk- 
wearmouth,  near  Sunderland,  are  mines  300  fathoms,  or  1,800  feet,  or  § mile 
deep,  the  deepest  in  England.  The  coal  being  brought  to  the  water  side,  by 
truck  or  railway,  is  shot  through  staithes  into  the  holds  of  vessels,  or  it  is  car- 
ried down  the  river  in  barges  or  keels,  and  then  shovelled  on  board.  The  old 
collier  ships  are  clumsy,  “ built  by  the  mile,”  as  sailors  say,  enough  being  cut 
off  for  a ship  each  time  one  is  wanted;  but  they  form  a nursery  of  first-rate 
seamen.  Of  the  three  million  tons  sent  to  London,  one  million  and  upwards 
come  from  Newcastle.  Latterly  screw  steamers  have  been  put  on  to  expedite 
the  delivery  in  the  metropolitan  market.  The  commercial  importance  of  New- 
castle thus’ arises  from  its  situation  on  a river  navigable  thus  far  by  sea-borne 
vessels.  The  Tyne  forms  the  haven,  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  corporation. 
The  river  side  is  lined  with  warehouses  and  extensive  quays.  The  chief  business 
has  always  been  in  the  shipment  of  coals,  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  coal- 
pits. The  imports  are  wine,  spirituous  liquors,  and  fruit  from  the  South  of 
Europe,  with  sulphur,  and  mundic-stone,  now  used  by  some  of  the  chemical 
manufacturers  as  a substitute  for  sulphur;  corn,  timber,  flax,  tallow,  hides, 
tobacco,  and  various  other  articles.  The  principal  manufactures  of  Newcastle 
and  the  Tyne  are  the  chemical,  glass,  iron,  and  lead.  There  are  several  iron- 
smelting  furnaces  in  the  neighbourhood,  large  iron-foundries,  and  very  extensive 
steam-engine  and  locomotive  manufactories.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
numerous  chemical  works.  The  preparations  chiefly  manufactured  are  alum, 
alkali,  chloride  of  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.  The  lofty  chimneys  of  these  works, 
reaching  to  a height  of  from  150  feet  to  above  300  feet,  form  a striking  feature 
of  the  town,  and  from  the  flatness  of  the  surrounding  country  are  seen  at  a great 
distance.  Glass-works  were  established  in  Newcastle  in  1619.  The  manufac- 
ture has  ever  since  been  carried  on,  but  since  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  glass  the 
trade  has  been  greatly  extended.  Plate,  crown,  and  flint-glass,  and  bottles  are 
chiefly  made.  There  are  several  extensive  potteries  and  lead-works.  The  lead- 
ore  is  smelted  and  wrought  into  sheet-lead,  pipes,  shot,  red  and  white  lead,  &c. 
Many  other  branches  of  manufacture  are  carried  on ; soap  factories,  oil-mills, 
works  for  painters’  colours,  roperies,  both  hemp  and  wire,  tanneries,  paper-mills, 
fire  and  common  brick-works,  and  yards  for  ship-building,  both  in  wood  and 
iron.  The  combustible  character  of  some  of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  occasioned  a great  destruction  of  life  and  pro- 
perty in  both  places,  but  chiefly  in  Gateshead,  by  an  explosion  which  took  place 
on  October  6th,  1854.  The  shock  was  felt  over  the  whole  eastern  seaboard 
from  Blyth,  in  Northumberland,  to  Seaham,  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Sunderland. 
In  the  seaport  of  Shields  it  produced  all  the  effects  of  an  earthquake. 

Inns,  Clarendon  Hotel,  Turf  Hotel,  Queen’s  Head,  Turk’s  Head,  Central  Exchange,  Royal  Ex- 
change, Half  Moon.— Markets,  Tues.,  Sat.;  great  wool  market,  every  Tues.  in  May.  June,  July, 
Aug.,  Sep.,  Oct. — Fairs,  2nd  Wed.  in  Aug.,  last  in  Oct.,  cattle,  horses,  general;  last  Wed.  in  Nov., 
cattle;  1st  Tues  in  May,  Nov.,  hiring.— Bankers,  Lambton  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barclay  and  Co. 
Branch  of  Bank  of  England  ; draw  on  Bank  of  England.  Union  Bank ; draw  on  Head-office.  Nor- 
thumberland and  District  Bank ; draw  on  Barclay  and  Co. ; Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co  .—Newspapers, 
Newcastle  Chronicle  (liberal),  Tues.;  Newcastle  Courant  (neutral),  Fri. ; Newcastle  Guardian 
(liberal),  Sat. ; Newcastle  Journal  (conservative).  Sab. 
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Newchurch* 

Isle  of  Wight 

.M 

SouthanTptn  21f 

L.  & S.  W 

100* 

9200 

11539 

Newchurch-in-Ros-* 

sendale  .... 

to 

Lancaster 

Haslingden 

..l! 

Newchuroh 

E.  Lancashire 

208 

9650 

16915 

Newcross 

ham 

Kent  & Surrey 

Deptford 

3 

New  Cross  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

3 

Newdigate  .. 

pa 

Surrey 

Reigate 

...6* 

Betch worth  ...5 

S.  Eastern  

31 

4458 

614 

Newendenf.. 

Kent  

Tenterden  . 

,..54 

Etchingham  ...9 

S.  Eastern  

68 

1044 

172 

NewentJ 

pa  & m.t 

Gloucester  ... 

Dymock  .... 

..34 

Gloucester  ...8% 

Gt.  Western  

117* 

7803 

3306 

Newfield  

to 

Durham  

Durham 

....7 

Bhp  Auckland  3 

Wear  Valley  

248f 

199 

1016 

N ew  Forest§ 

Hants  

Snutharrmton  12 

Southampton  12 

L.  & S.  W 

New  Forest .. 

N.  R. York  ... 

Reeth  

Barnard  8! 

Darlntn  & Brnrd  Cas 

244 

2978 

*67 

Newhall 

to 

Chester 

Audlem 

..4* 

Madeley Ilf 

L.  & N.  W 

161* 

4033 

891 

Newhall 

to 

Chester 

North  wich 

Holmes  Chapl  5 

L.  & N.  W 

170* 

234 

27 

Newhall 

to 

Derby  

Burton-ou-T.  Si 

Gresley 2* 

Midland  

123* 

Newhallhey 

to 

Lancaster 

Haslingden . 

..l* 

Rawtenstall  ...* 

E.  Lancashire 

207 

... 

Newham  

Northumb.  ... 

Belford 

..5* 

Newham  

N.  Eastern  

322 

2568 

381 

Newham 

to 

Nor  thumb.  ... 

Morpeth 

....9 

Newcastle  ...13 

N Eastern  

287* 

1321 

59 

Newhaveu|| 

pa 

Sussex  

Lewes  

,.6f 

Newhaven  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

56* 

1217 

1358 

Newholm 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Whitby  

....3 

Sleights 2* 

N.  Eastern  

246 

Danish 

barrows. 


* NEWCHURCH,  with  its  white  spire,  stands  at  the  end  of  a short  village 
near  the  stream  which  runs  into  Brading-harbour.  The  parish  is  the  largest  in 
the  island,  stretching  across  it  so  as  to  take  in  Ryde  and  Ventnor.  Corn-fields, 
shelving  heaths,  spotted  with  white  flocks,  villages  and  village  spires,  hamlets, 
and  mansions,  bold  hills  and  rocks,  and,  afar  off,  the  blue  waves  of  the  ocean, 
are  the  main  features  of  the  scenery,  to  which  are  added  many  minuter  and  in- 
expressible graces.  On  the  downs  of  Arreton  are  two  large  sepulchral  barrows, 
which,  as  well  as  several  others  on  the  island,  are  generally  referred  to  the 
period  of  the  Danish  invasion,  and  supposed  to  mark  the  spots  where  some  of 
the  leaders  of  those  fierce  depredators  were  interred. 


f NEWENDEN.  A parish  partly  in  the  liberty  of  Newenden  and  partly  in 
the  hundred  of  Selbrightenden,  lathe  of  Scray,  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the 
Ancient  for-  Rother,  which  divides  the  county  from  Sussex.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a very 
tified  city.  ancient  fortified  city,  and  was  formerly  called  Caer  Andred  by  the  Britons, 
Anderida  by  the  Romans,  and  Andred  Ceastre  by  the  Saxons.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  remains  of  fortifications  and  large  tumuli  still  evident, 
and  the  coins  which  have  been  discovered  here.  According  to  some  historians, 
it  was  totally  destroyed  in  491  by  the  Saxon  chief  Ella,  who  had  invaded 
England  at  the  invitation  of  Hengist,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  barbarously 
massacred. 


Instance  of 
longevity. 


X NEWENT.  Situated  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  abounding  with  coal-mines, 
for  the  convenience  of  which  a branch  has  been  cut  hence  to  the  Gloucester  and 
Ledbury-canal.  The  town,  though  small,  is  ancient,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
borough  governed  by  a bailiff.  Its  name  was  derived  from  a new  inn  built  here 
at  the  first  opening  of  a communication  by  this  road  into  Wales.  The  church  is 
a spacious  structure,  of  various  architecture,  appearing  to  have  been  chiefly 
rebuilt ; it  contains  many  old  monuments,  and  the  parish  registry  has  a record 
of  the  burial  of  a woman  aged  115,  in  1602.  This  neighbourhood  suffered  con- 
siderably by  the  devastations  of  civil  war  during  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  Wed.  bef.  Easter,  Wed.  bef.  Whit-Sun.,  Aug.  12,  Fri.  aft.  Sep.  18,  cattle, 
horses,  cheese. 


Historical 

traditions. 


§ NEW  FOREST.  A hundred  in  the  New-forest,  eastern  division,  and  south- 
western corner  of  the  county,  about  twelve  miles  in  that  direction  from  South- 
ampton ; it  contains  seven  parishes,  including  the  towns  of  Lyndhurst  and  Ring- 
wood.  It  was  either  constituted  or  much  enlarged  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  is  said  to  have  depopulated  whole  towns  and  villages  to  dedicate  it  to  the 
chase,  a piece  of  cruelty  which  was  punished  in  his  posterity,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, William  Rufus,  being  killed  here  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrell,  which,  glancing  against  a tree,  turned  off  and  killed  the  king.  The 
forest  courts  are  still  held  at  Lyndhurst,  under  the  authority  of  the  verderers, 
ion  such -days  as  the  presiding  judges  shall  appoint. 


||  NEWHAVEN  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  navigable  river  Ouse  and 
near  its  mouth.  It  was  formerly  called  Meeching.  The  parish  church  stands 
on  a hill  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  is  considered  the  finest  specimen  of  apside 
churches  in  Sussex.  It  underwent  a complete  restoration  in  1854.  Contiguous 
to  the  churchyard  is  an  obelisk,  commemorative  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
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NowioK pa 

Newington pa 

Newington pa 

Newington pa 

Newington-Bagpath  p 

Newington*  pa 

Newington  Green. ..vil 
Newington,  North  to 
Newington,  South  pa 
Newington,  Stokef  pa 

Newland . lib 

Newland  ti 

Newland  pa 

Newland  to 

Newland chap 

Newland  ex  paro 

Newland  to 

Newlands  chap 

Newlands ti 

Newlands to 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Sussex  

Kent  

Kent  

Uckfield  44 

Folkestone  ...34 
Sittingbourne  3 
Wallingford  ...5 
Wttn-un-Edg34 
London  (P.O.)24 
London  (P.O.)2f 
Banbury  24 

Cook’s  Bridge  44 
Westenhangr  3f 
Strood  84 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

S.  Eastern  

N.  Kent 

Oxford  

Gloucester  ... 
Surrey  

Culham  54 

Dursley  4 

Gt.  Western  

Midland  

Middlesex  ..  . 

Oxford  

Banbury  3 

L.  & N.  W 

Oxford  

Middlesex 

Chip.  Norton  7 
London  34 

Banbury  64 

L.  & N.  W 

Berks 

Dorset  

Gloucester  ... 

Lancaster 

Worcester  ... 
W.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 
Cumberland 

Dorset  

Northumb.  ... 

Reading 5 

Cerne  Abbas  ...4 
Monmoutb  ...44 
Ulverstone  ...24 

Malvern  24 

Wakefield  3 

Drax  14 

Keswick 5 

Sherborne  ...64 
Newcastle  ...124 

Wokingham  ...3 

Evershot  2f 

Lydney 64 

Ulverstone  ...24 

Worcester 6 

Norman  ton  ...14 

Rawcliffe  2 

Windermere  17 
Tetminster  ...64 
Cold  Rowley  ...6 

L.  & S.  W 

Gt.  Western  

,S.  Wales  

Furness 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Kendal  & Winder m. 

Gt.  Western  

Wear  Valley  

Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Bl. 


78f 

394 

614 

1144 


81 

84| 


1514 

140 

255 

1264 

179| 

185 

2774 

1514 

2714 


Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 


1966 

3194 

2103 

3080 

2131 

624 


1460 


8797 


2104 


Pop. 


966 

499 

731 

454 

239 

64816 

436 

419 

4840 


4574 

140 

52 

353 

196 


170l|  174 


ship  Brazen , which  was  wrecked  here  January  25,  1800,  and  out  of  a crew  of  New- 
105  persons,  only  one  escaped.  There  is  a chapel  for  Baptists,  and  a National-  HAVEN* 
school.  The  harbour,  which  is  the  best  tidal  harbour  between  Portsmouth  and 
the  Downs,  has  been  considerably  improved  of  late  years,  and  the  railway  is 
carried  down  to  the  quay.  There  are  a ship-building  yard  and  large  bonding- 
warehouses.  The  chief  imports  consist  of  coals,  timber,  corn,  wine,  and  spirits, 
and  there  is  a coasting  trade,  chiefly  in  flour  and  butter.  The  town  and  locality  Landing 
have  become  possessed  of  historical  note  from  the  landing  here,  March  3,  1848,jj™™.°f 
of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Ex-queen  of  the  French,  as  fugitives  after  the  memo-  Philippe 
rable  French  revolution  of  that  year.  They  stopped  at  the  Bridge-inn.  New- in  1848. 
haven  is  the  port  of  Lewes,  Uckfield,  and  East  Grinstead.  A branch  railway 
connects  this  port  with  the  London  and  Brighton  and  Coast  lines,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  steamers  run  daily  to  and  from  Dieppe,  and  twice  a week  to 
Jersey.  Recently  Newhaven  has  been  advanced  to  a fifth  class  bonding-port. 

On  Castle-hill  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  circular  fortification,  large  enough 
to  hold  5,000  men.  Over  the  river  is  a drawbridge,  erected  in  1784,  and  there 
is  a battery  on  the  heights  near  Castle-hill. 

Inns.  London  and  Paris  Hotel,  Bridge  Inn,  Family  Hotel. — Fair,  Oct,  16,  pleasure.— Bankers, 

London  and  County  Joint  Stock  Bank  ; draw  on  Head-office. 


♦NEWINGTON  BUTTS.  The  earliest  notice  that  has  been  discovered  of  Origin  of  * 
this  place  under  its  present  name  is  in  a record  dated  in  1558.  Its  distinctive  name, 
adjunct  appellation  originated  from  the  butts,  or  marks  for  the  practice  of 
archery,  set  up  here  by  order  of  government,  previously  to  the  general  use  of 
fire-arms,  when  this  parish  consisted  of  open  fields.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  there  were  about  300  acres  of  land  here  not  covered  by  buildings, 
much  of  which  was  occupied  by  market-gardeners,  but  since  that  period  the 
buildings  have  greatly  increased. 


f NEWINGTON,  STOKE,  Before  the  Norman  conquest  this  manor  was  part 
of  the  demesnes  of  the  clergy  of  St.  Paul’s-cathedral,  and  it  is  now  held  on  lease 
from  the  prebendary  of  Newington,  who  is  one  of  the  minor  canons.  The  old 
church  is  an  interesting  antique  structure,  with  some  curious  monuments.  At  a 
house  in  Ghurch-street,  more  prominently  venerable  than  the  rest,  Daniel  De 
Foe  resided,  and  is  said  within  those  very  walls  to  have  written  “ Robinson 
Crusoe.”  A little  further  on,  Mrs.  Ireton,  the  daughter  of  Cromwell,  once 
lived,  for  in  her  day  this  was  the  fashionable  suburb ; and  a few  doors  beyond, 
at  a house  somewhat  similar  in  its  primitive  aspect,  the  kind-hearted  Dr.  Watts 
fixed  his  dwelling.  Howard  the  philanthopist,  Dr.  Aiken,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and 
others  of  like  peaceful  literary  pursuits,  were  long  habitants  of  these  precincts,  and 
it  is  just  the  kind  of  tranquil  locality  one  would  fancy  them  to  have  chosen.  At 
the  back  of  the  church  is  a lane  lined  with  lofty  trees,  known  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s-walk,  and  at  the  end  was  a building  where  she  is  said  to  have  held  her 
assignations  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Abney-park-cemetery,  on  the  site  of 
the  manor-house  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  the  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Watts,  is  set  apart  for  dissenters,  and  has  some  grounds  neatly  laid  out.  In  this 
cemetery  numerous  theological  celebrities  lie  buried,  among  the  latest  of  whom 
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Newland-Side... to 

New  Lane sta 

Newlay  sta 

Newly n*  pa 

Newmarketf  m.t 

Durham  

Lancaster 

W.  R.  York... 

Cornwall  

Camb.  & Suff. 

Stanhope 14 

Southport  ...6| 

Leeds  4f 

St.  Michael  ...2i 
Cambridge  ...15 

Frosterly  24 

New  Lane  

Newlay 

Plymouth  ...46s 
Newmarket 

Wear  Valley  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

Midland  

S.  Devon  

E.  Counties 

2624 

2054 

1914 

2934 

724 

8010 

537 

2152 

3356 

Newing- 
ton, Stoke 

The  Green 
and  its 
associations 


Samuel 
Rogers,  the 
poet. 


may  be  mentioned  Dr.  John  Harris,  who  died  on  the  21st  of  December,  1856, 
aged  54.  His  grave  closely  adjoins  that  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  Newington-green 
has  still  all  the  marks  of  an  old  locality.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  Tudor 
princes  used  to  live,  and  the  old  quiet  green  seems  to  reflect  the  aspect  of  those 
times.  It  is  built  round  with  houses  evidently  of  a considerable  age.  In  the 
centre  of  the  south  side  is  an  old  house  standing  back,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  Henry  VIII.  At  the  end  next  to  Stoke  Newington  stands  an 
old  Presbyterian  chapel,  at  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Price  preached,  and  of 
which  afterwards  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  the  minister.  Near  this 
chapel  De  Foe  was  educated,  and  the  house  still  remains.  In  this  green  lived, 
too,  Mary  Wolstonecroft,  being  engaged  with  another  lady  in  keeping  a school. 
In  the  large  stuccoed  house  at  the  south-west  corner  was  born,  30th  of  July, 
1763,  the  late  Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet  and  banker.  Here  his  father  and  his 
mother’s  father  lived  before  him.  By  the  mother’s  side  he  was  descendant  from 
the  celebrated  Philip  Henry,  the  father  of  Matthew  Henry,  and  was  therefore  of 
an  old  nonconformist  family.  Mr.  Rogers’s  grandfather  pursued  no  profession, 
but  his  father  engaged  in  banking.  Here  Samuel  Rogers  resided  till  after  his 
father’s  death,  and  here  he  wrote  and  published  his  “ Pleasures  of  Memory,” 
Iwhich  appeared  a short  time  before  his  father’s  decease.  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers 
died  aged  93,  1855,  and  was  buried  at  Hornsey.  A new  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Jude,  was  consecrated  in  June,  1855.  The  edifice  is  in  the  transition  style 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  cruciform  in  plan,  with  a tower 
surmounted  with  a crocketed  spire,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  110  feet.  Stamford- 
hill,  overlooking  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Lea,  is  a little  further  on,  and 
amongst  its  elegant  villas  is  one  belonging  to  the  Rothschilds. 


The 

Arundel 
famil  y. 


* NEWLYN.  The  church  here,  which  is  situated  in  the  most  elevated  part  j 
of  the  parish,  is  a venerable  cruciform  structure,  .measuring  within  its  walls  j 
about  85  feet  in  length,  and  about  45  feet  in  breadth,  with  a lofty  square  tower. 

It  was  repaired  in  1846.  In  the  large  vault  of  the  interior  many  of  the  baronial 
family  of  Arundel  are  interred.  The  manor  was  formerly  vested  in  the  Arundels 
of  Lanherne,  and  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Lady  Augusta  Clifford. 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  formerly  had  a palace  here,  and  the  baronial  mansion  of 
Trerica  was  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland.  Part  of  the  old  j 
lordly  edifice  is  still  standing,  but.  is  much  dilapidated.  This  property  was  j 
inherited  by  John  Arundel,  who  was  present  with  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury,  j 
and  bravely  defended  Pendennis-castle  at  the  advanced  age  of  80. 

Inn , The  Feathers.— Fair,  Nov.  8,  cattle,  sheep,  grain.  ; 


Extensive 
fire  and  its 
fortunate 
conse- 
quences. 


The  races. 


f NEWMARKET.  Partly  in  the  county  of  Cambridge  and  partly  in  that  of 
Suffolk ; consisting  principally  of  a long,  wide  street,  the  southern  side  of  which 
is  in  the  former  county,  and  the  northern  in  the  latter.  James  I.  erected  here  a 
hunting-seat,  called  the  King’s-house,  to  which  Charles  I.  was  taken  as  a prisoner 
in  1647,  when  the  Parliamentary  army  was  quartered  at  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Keunet.  This  mansion  having  fallen  into  decay  after  the  civil  war,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Charles  II.,  who  established  or  revived  the  practice  of  horse-racing  at 
Newmarket,  where  he  was  a frequent  visitor.  On  the  22nd  of  March,  1683, 
during  the  races,  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  which 
occasioned  the  hasty  departure  of  the  company  then  assembled,  including  the 
king,  the  queen,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  their  attendants;  and  to  this  disaster 
historians  have  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  Rye-house  plot,  the  object  of  which  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  assassination  of  the  king  and  his  brother,  on  the  road 
from  Newmarket  to  London,  if  the  period  of  their  journey  had  not  been  thus 
anticipated.  The  races,  which  have  been  honoured  with  the  royal  patronage 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  are  held  seven  times  a year.  The  training  of 

I race-horses  is  a source  of  great  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  who  train  and  sell  or 
export  them  at  very  high  prices.  The  weekly  consumption  of  oats  sometimes 
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Newmarket*  pa&m  t 

New  Mills  pa 

Newminster  Abbey  to 

New-Moat  pa 

Newues to. 

Newnhamf...pa  & m.t 

Newnham  pa 

Newnham  pa 

Newnham  pa 

Newnham  pa 

Flint  

Derby 

North umb.  ... 

Pembroke 

Salop 

Gloucester  ... 

Herts  

Kent 

Hants 

Northampton 

Rhuddlau  ...4| 
Cahpl-en-le-F.  5 

Morpeth 1 

Narberth 8$ 

Ellesmere H 

Gloucester  ...10f 

Ashwell  2 

Faversham  ...4£ 
Basingstoke  4| 
Daventry l| 

Prestalyn  3 

Poynton 6 

Morpeth 1 

Clarbeston  Rd.3 
Whittington  4% 

Newnham  

Baldock  2£ 

Maidstone  ...13 
Win ch field  ,.A\ 
Weedou 3 

Chester  & Holyhead 

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Eastern  

S.  Wales  

Shrews.  & Chester... 

S.  Wales  

E.  Counties 

N.  Kent  

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

197t 

177? 

292f 

273i 

176? 

124f 

39 

56 

431 

72i 

1031 

717; 

3101 

2105 

951, 

1293 

1009 

1940 

extends  to  500  quarters.  In  the  church  of  All  Saints  is  a monument  commemo 
rating  Tregonwell  Frampton,  esq.,  keeper  of  running  horses  to  William  III. 
Queen  Anne,  George  I.,  and  George  II.,  who  died  in  1 728,  at  the  age  of  86.  This; 
gentleman  is  the  person  stigmatized  in  the  “ Adventurer  ” as  the  perpetrator  of 
a sordid  act  of  barbarity  towards  a fine  courser,  of  unrivalled  speed,  of  which  he 
had  long  been  the  owner.  The  town  is  built  in  the  bottom  and  along  the  sides; 
of  a valley,  the  main  street  being  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  long,  wide,  and 
well  lighted.  There  is  a neat  market-house.  Two  parish  churches,  one  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary  and  the  other  to  All  Saints,  are  ornaments  to  the  town,  but 
not  architecturally  remarkable.  There  are  also  chapels  for  Wesleyans  and  Inde- 
pendents. There  are  here  no  less  than  twenty  horse-training  establishments 
The  course  is  on  the  Downs,  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  town,  where 
there  is  a remarkable  ditch  called  the  Devil’s-ditch,  nearly  five  miles  long,  and 
consisting  of  a deep  ditch  and  mound,  with  a slope  of  52  feet  on  the  south-west 
side,  and  26  feet  on  the  north-east  side,  the  works  being  100  feet  in  breadth. . In 
the  early  part  of  spring  the  visitors  and  inhabitants  of  this  great  racing  town 
enjoy  no  greater  treat  thau  a morning’s  walk  over  and  around  the  spacious 
exercising  ground  of  the  Warren-hill.  On  the  one  side  of  the  hill  may  be  seen 
groups  of  the  first-rate  horses  of  the  day  leisurely  perambulating  the  flat ; others, 
perhaps,  are  gently  trotting  and  prancing  with  all  the  pride  and  spirit  of  higl^ 
mettle,  while  on  the  opposite  side  a line  of  horses  may  be  seen  taking  the  long 
gallop  over  the  hill.  In  the  centre,  at  a distance,  are  numerous  groups  of  eques 
trians,  on  first-conditioned  animals,  surrounded  by  pedestrians,  eagerly  watching 
the  condition  of  each  horse,  the  whole  presenting  a very  picturesque  scene,  and 
representing  a really  colossean  riding-school.  In  Newmarket,  besides  the  re- 
mains of  the  county  palace,  once  occupied  by  Charles  II.,  is  a house  tenanted  at 
the  same  period  by  Nell  Gwynne,  and  another  built  by  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Queensbury.  The  race-course  extends  four  miles  in  length,  and  is  considered 
the  finest  in  the  world. 

Inns , Rutland  Arms,  White  Hnrt— Market,  Tues.—  Fairs,  Whit-Tues,  stock ; Nov.  30.  pleasure. 
Bankers,  Eaton,  Hammond,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Co.  Foster  and  Co. ; draw  on 
Prescott  and  Co. 

* NEWM  ARK  ET.  [ Fairs , Last  Sat.  in  April,  3rd  in  July,  4th  in  Oct.,  2nd  in  Dec. 

t NEWNHAM.  Situated  on  an  eminence  rising  from  the  western  bank  of 
the  Severn,  which  is  here  nearly  a mile  wide  at  high  water;  it  consists  princi- 
pally of  one  long  street,  but  the  houses  are  singularly  disposed;  for  though  they 
front  each  other,  the  perspective  side  of  each  is  on  the  reverse.  This  town  was 
one  of  the  five  boroughs  in  the  county,  returned  on  a mandate  from  the  crown, 
in  the  9th  of  Edward  I.,  and  was  then  governed  by  a mayor  and  burgesses ; and 
until  a late  period  the  inhabitants  amused  themselves  by  electing  a mayor  and 
six  aldermen  annually;  the  government  of  the  town  is  now  vested  in  two  con- 
stables. A sword  of  state,  which  was  presented  by  King  John,  with  the  charter, 
is  still  preserved;  it  is  of  polished  steel,  highly  ornamented,  and  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  The  former  consequence  of  this  town  may  also  be  inferred  from 
its  being  appointed  as  the  place  of  meeting  between  Henry  II.  and  Earl  Strong- 
bow,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  his  conquests  in  Ireland.  The  church  of 
St.  Peter,  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  is  an  old  stone 
building  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  with  a square  embattled  tower : 
near  it  is  a long  raised  foss,  an  ancient  defence  now  converted  into  an  agreeable 
promenade.  There  is  a large  tannery  here,  and  a good  trade  is  carried  on  in 
bark,  timber,  slate,  and  coal. 

Inns,  Victoria  Hotel,  Bear,  George.— Fairs,  June  11,  Oct.  18.— Bankers,  Gloucestershire  Banking 
Company;  draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 
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Newnham  ham 

Warwick  

Henley 4* 

Tenbury  3* 

Strtfd-on-A.  5* 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

113* 

Newnham  ham 

Worcester  ... 

Hartlebury  14* 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

146 

Newnham  Murren  pa 
Newnham  Paddox  vil 

Oxford  

Warwick 

Wallingford  ...1 
Lutterworth  4* 
Wolston 3 

Wallingfd  Rd.2f 

Stretton  3* 

Rugby 4 

50* 

91 

1830 

237 

Newnham  Regis*  ...pa 
Newnton,  Long pa 

Warwick 

L.  & N.  W 

86f 

98 

1418 

119 

294 

364 

1145 

Wilts 

Tetbury  1* 

Tetbury  Rd.  6* 
Hungerford...l7 
Barnstaple 1 

Gt.  Western  

2289 

Newnton,  North  ex  pa 
Newport  pa 

Wilts  

Pewsey  3 

Gt.  Western  

78* 

234* 

1381 

Devon  

Barnstaple 1 

N.  Devon 

Newport vil 

Durham  

Middlesboro’  1* 
Tavistock  11 

Newport  

Stockton  & Redear 

249* 

241 

Newportt  

Cornwall 

Copplestone...30 
Newport  

N.  Devon 

Newport! pa 

Essex  

Saffron  Waldn.3 

E.  Counties 

41 1 
158* 

1714 

898 

Newport!  pari  l>o 

Monmouth  ... 

Caerleon 3 

Newport  

S.  Wales  

19323 

Springs. 


* N FxWNHAM-KINGS,  or  Newnham  Regis.  An  ancient  parish,  now  a hamlet. 
Here  are  three  mineral  springs,  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  iron, 
the  water  of  which  possesses  diuretic  and  tonic  properties,  and  has  been  recom- 
mended in  calculous  diseases.  At  this  place  were  excavated,  in  1815,  two  fine 
heads  and  other  bones  of  the  Siberian  rhinoceros,  three  large  tusks,  with  some 
teeth  of  elephants;  several  stags’-horns,  and  bones  of  the  ox:  it  is  near  the 
Stratford-canal. 


t NEWPORT.  A borough  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  separated  from 
Launceston  only  by  a small  rivulet.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  the  suburbs 
of  that  borough,  and  was  formerly  under  the  same  jurisdiction.  Here  is  an 
endowed  school  for  six  boys. 

J NEWPORT  was  formerly  a market-town ; it  consists  of  two  long  rows  of 
houses,  built  on  each  side  the  high  road.  It  is  a place  of  antiquity,  and  in  some 
old  MSS.  is  mentioned  as  having  a castle,  no  remains  of  which  are  now  visible. 

Fairs,  Easter-Tues.,  Nov.  17,  horses,  &c. 
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§ NEWPORT  is  admirably  situated  on  the  river  Usk,  about  four  miles  above 
its  entrance  into  the  Bristol-channel.  The  town,  as  it  appeared  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  is  described  as  consisting  of  long,  straggling  ranges  of  gloomy 
buildings,  and  ill-paved  winding  streets,  occupying  the  western  bank  of  the 
Usk  and  the  adjacent  declivity;  but  such  are  the  alterations  and  improvements 
since  effected,  that  it  may  now  be  reckoned  among  the  neatest  and  best  regulated 
towns  in  the  county,  or  even  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  river  Usk  is  here 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  there  being  a rapid  and  high  tide,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  carried  up  the  stream.  The  Monmouthshire-canal  and  the  railroad 
furnish  communications  between  this  town  and  the  interior ; and  thus  the  means 
are  afforded  for  the  prosecution  of  commerce  on  an  extensive  scale.  Coal  and 
iron  are  the  principal  articles  of  merchandise  exported,  and  the  trade  in  these  is 
increasing.  The  local  advantages  of  the  town  for  ship-building  occasions  it  to 
be  prosecuted  to  a considerable  extent;  the  river  being  so  situated  that  vessels 
of  great  burthen  can  be  launched  from  the  docks  into  deep  water.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 
Extensive  iron- works  have  been  established,  and  the  docks  opened  in  1842  have 
afforded  increased  accommodation  for  shipping.  The  town-hall,  built  in  1847, 
the  barracks,  and  the  post-office,  are  fine  modern  erections.  The  parish  church 
was  originally  of  Norman  architecture,  but  it  has  been  altered  and  repaired 
recently;  the  nave,  and  a very  fine  western  archway,  remain  in  good  condition. 
There  are  also  St.  Paul’s  church,  a recent  building,  and  a new  church  in  the 
suburb  of  Pillgwenly,  adjacent  to  the  docks.  Besides  these  must  be  mentioned 
a large  and  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  chapels  for  Welsh  and  English 
congregations  in  connection  with  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists;  an  Athenaeum,  National,  British,  and  infant  schools,  a 
mechanics’  institute,  and  some  charitable  institutions.  Nails  and  iron  spikes 
are  extensively  manufactured.  The  docks  cover  an  area  of  four  acres  and  a half, 
and  the  dock  gates  have  a clear  opening  of  62  feet.  The  rise  of  the  spring  tide 
is  from  36  feet  to  40  feet.  The  Usk  is  navigable  for  shipping  up  to  the  stone 
bridge,  a short  distance  above  which  the  South  Wales  railway  crosses  the  river 
on  a bridge  constructed  of  timber  and  iron.  Newport-castle,  of  which  the  only 
remains  are  a square  tower  and  a portion  of  the  great  hall,  now  used  as  a brewery, 
commanded  the  passage  of  the  Usk.  Commodious  barracks  are  situated  about 
a mile  from  the  town.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  the  chartist  outbreak  in  1839. 
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inSta 
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Newport.* pa  & m.t 

Newportf pa  & m.t 

Newport  anc  bo 

NewportJ pa  & m.t 

Pembroke 

Salop 

Somerset  

Isle  of  Wight 

Cardigan  9£ 

Wellington  ...8 
North  Curry  ...1 
West  Cowes... 4f 

Clarbestn.  R.12? 

Newport  

Durston  4J 

Southampton  17 

S.  Wales  

Shropshire  Union... 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & S.  W 

283 

144 

16H 

95f 

4711 

567 

‘80 

1716 

2906 

3991 

Newport  was  anciently  the  port  of  the  city  of  Caerleon,  about  three  miles  and 
a,  half  farther  up  the  river.  The  exports  of  iron  and  coal  are  of  large  amount, 


Inns,  King’s  Head,  Tredegar  Arms,  Westgate  Hotel,  Bridge,  Sun,  Carpenters’  Arms.— Markets, 
Wed.,  Sat.- -Fairs,  Holy  Thurs.,  2nd  Wed.  in  June,  Aug.,  15,  Nov.  6.— Bankers,  Monmouthshire 
and  Glamorganshire  Banking  Company;  draw  on  London  Joint  Stock.  West  of  England;  draw 
on  Glyn , Hallifax,  and  Co.  Williams  and  Co. ; draw  on  Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Co. 

* NEWPORT,  or  Trefdraeth.  Situated  upon  the  navigable  river  Nefern, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Newport.  Sufficient  indications 
of  a place  of  great  magnitude  and  respectability  s'till  remain,  and  the  decay  of 
this  port  is  attributed  to  the  transfer  of  trade  to  Fishguard.  Much  improve- 
ment has,  however,  lately  taken  place  in  the  public  avenues,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  business  of  the  place.  A vein  of  alum  earth  is  known  to  exist  in  the 
vicinity.  Here  are  several  Druidic  remains,  and  also  the  ruins  of  an  Augustine 
friary. 

Market,  Fri .—Fairs,  July  27,  Oct.  16. 

f NEWPORT.  Situated  near  the  Watling-street,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  county,  bordering  upon  Staffordshire.  Here  is  an  excellent  free-school, 
which  was  founded  and  liberally  endowed  by  William  Adams,  an  alderman  of 
London  and  native  of  Newport.  Tt  is  a good  brick  building,  with  a separate 
house  for  the  master  and  usher,  and  an  excellent  library  for  the  use  of  the 
scholars,  who  are  here  qualified  for  the  university.  The  lands  belonging  to  it 
are  situated  in  Knighton-grange,  Staffordshire,  and  are  exempt  from  all  kinds  o 
taxes,  according  to  a grant  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  same  charitable  individual 
founded  two  almshouses  at  a short  distance  from  the  school,  and  gave  £550  for 
building  a town-house.  The  school-room,  a neat  brick  building,  w as  erected  in 
1843.  Newport  suffered  considerably  from  fire  in  1665;  160  houses  were  con- 
sumed, the  loss  of  which  was  estimated  at  £30,000.  The  union-house  was  built 
in  1855,  on  land  purchased  from  the  marsh  trustees.  The  manufactures  carried 
on  are  chiefly  agricultural  implements,  woodware,  and  turnery.  At  Lilleshall 
is  the  fine  old  ruin  of  an  abbey. 

Inn,  Royal  Victoria.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  May  28,  and  on  the  fortnightly  market  days  nearest 
to  the  Sunday  before  Palm- Sun.,  July  27,  Sep.  25,  Dec.  10. 


Lands 
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X NEWPORT.  This  is  the  most  ancient  existing  town  of  the  island,  and  is 
still  the  place  that  has  the  greatest  trade  and  the  largest  fixed  population;  for 
Cowes  and  Ryde  are  more  the  resorts  of  pleasure,  and  lose  more  than  half  of 
their  occupants  at  the  departure  of  summer.  The  agriculturist  ships  his  corn 
and  other  produce  on  the  Medina,  which  bears  it  down  to  the  seaport  at  Cowes, 
and  the  returning  barges  bring  articles  of  manufacture,  coals,  iron,  timber,  tea, 
coffee,  and  whatever  else  may  be  wanted,  back  to  Newport,  w'hich  is  a central 
depot,  and  furnishes  nearly  all  the  interior  and  back  of  the  island.  Sir  Richard 
Worsley  tells  us  that  in  his  time,  on  every  Saturday  (the  principal  market-day), 
no  fewer  than  200  waggon-loads  of  different  kinds  of  grain  were  brought  into 
Newport,  amounting  to  1,400  or  1,500  quarters,  great  part  of  which  was  made 
on  the  island  into  flour  or  malt,  or  biscuit  for  the  navy,  and  the  rest  exported. 
The  town  is  situated  on  a very  easy  ascent  of  ground,  and  chiefly  disposed  in 
three  parallel  streets  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth.  At  the  points  where 
these  streets  intersect  there  are  three  squares,  which  serve  as  market-places,  but 
which  have  been  much  encroached  upon  by  recent  builders.  The  dwelling- 
houses,  generally  built  of  brick,  are  neat  and  convenient,  without  any  pretension 
to  grandeur  or  elegance.  The  towrn,  on  the  whole,  notwithstanding  its  antiquity, 
has  a modern  air,  but  there  are  a few  old  buildings  in  it.  The  free  grammar- 
school  was  erected  in  1619,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  here,  in  1648,  James’s 
son,  the  first  Charles,  then  a prisoner  at  Carisbrook-castle,  entered  upon  the 
remarkable  treaty  with  the  commissioners  from  Parliament,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  treaty  of  Newport.  The  school-room,  in  which  the  conferences  that 
lasted  forty  days  were  held,  is  about  50  feet  long,  and  internally  has  undergone 
slight  alteration  since  the  time  when  its  walls  echoed  the  voices  of  the  unfortu- 
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nate  Charles  and  his  advisers,  of  Hollis,  Vane,  Glyn,  and  the  rest  of  those  com- 
missioners who  eventually  left  the  island  with  a firm  determination  to  bring  the 
king’s  head  to  the  scaffold.  In  the  church,  an  old  but  frequently  repaired  edifice, 
built  originally  in  the  year  1172,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a Becket  (whose  murder  and  canonization  were  then 
recent  events),  w'as  discovered,  in  1793,  the  coffin  of  Charles’s  second  daughter, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart,  who  died  a prisoner  in  Carisbrook-castle,  about  a 
year  and  seven  months  after  her  father’s  execution  at  Whitehall.  According  to 
the  Royalist  party  of  the  time,  she  was  poisoned,  but  there  is  no  more  truth  in 
this  report  (usual  with  all  such  personages  at  such  times)  than  there  is  in  the 
odd  story  that  the  Republicans  once  intended  to  bind  her  highness  apprentice  to 
a button-maker.  Elizabeth  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  nearly  three  of  which 
she  had  passed  in  confinement.  The  body  was  inclosed  iii  a leaden  coffin,  which 
had  this  legible  inscription  : — “ Elizabeth  2d  Davghter  of  ye  late  King  Charles 
Deced.  Sept.  8th  mdcl.”  The  spot  was  originally  marked  by  a small  stone, 
bearing  the  initials  E.  S.,  but  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  vault  a small  brass 
plate  with  a brief  inscription  was  placed  over  it,  inlaid  in  the  floor  of  the  church 
just  within  the  screen.  In  another  part  of  the  church  was  a curious  sculptured 
monument  to  Sir- Edward  Horsey,  a Captain  of  the  Wight  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Sir  Edward  was  a brave  and  fortunate  commander,  by  sea  and  by 
land.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  en- 
trusted him  with  the  secret  of  his  clandestine  marriage  with  Lady  Douglas 
Sheffield,  whom  the  knight  gave  away  in  person.  This  circumstance,  however, 
did  not  prevent  his  denying  or  concealing  all  knowledge  of  the  nuptials  when 
the  worthless  earl  fancied  another  fair  one.  In  reward  for  services  like  these 
the  favourite  gave  him  the  captaincy  of  the  island ; and  though  foully  obtained, 
Sir  Edward  discharged  his  trust  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  islanders. 
It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  stocked  the  country  with  game,  and  gave  a young 
lamb  for  every  live  hare  brought  into  it  that  was  fit  for  breeding.  The  old 
church  had  been  sadly  affected  by  time,  and  in  1854  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Thomas  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert.  The  tower  of  the.  old  church 
is  retained,  but  carried  up  about  50  feet  higher.  The  new  building,  which  is  in 
the  florid  style,  is  much  larger  than  the  old  one.  The  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  which  the  Queen  commissioned  Baron  Marochetti 
to  execute,  was  in  1856  erected  here,  where  the  princess,  who  died  in  captivity 
at  Carisbrook-castle,  lies  buried.  The  monument  represents  the  figure  of  a 
youthful  female  reclining  in  a recess,  resembling  the  cell  of  a prison.  The  pillow 
on  which  the  head  of  the  figure  rests  is  an  open  Bible,  in  which  can  be  seen  the 
following  words : — “ Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give 
you  rest.”  The  following  inscription  is  on  the  monument;  viz.,  “To  the 
memory  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  Charles  I.,  who  died  at 
Carisbrook-castle  on  Sunday,  September  8,  1650,  and  is  interred  beneath  the 
chancel  in  this  church.  This  monument  is  erected  as  a token  of  respect  for  her 
virtues,  and  of  sympathy  for  her  sufferings,  by  Victoria  R.,  1856.”  The  figure 
of  the  princess  is  of  white  marble.  The  recess,  or  cell,  is  of  Caen-stone.  The 
market-house  and  town-hall  of  Newport  form  together  a building  of  some  im- 
portance, and  the  edifice  is  neat  if  not  elegant.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  1814, 
finished  in  1816,  and  cost  £10,000.  Within  the  hall  is  still  held  a Curia  Militum, 
or  Knights ’-court  (a  curious  relic  of  the  olden  time),  in  which  the  governor’s 
deputy  or  steward  presides ; the  court  having  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  matters 
where  less  than  the  value  of  40s.  is  involved,  in  every  part  of  the  island,  with 
the  exception  of  the  borough  of  Newport.  The  founder  of  this  feudal  court  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Norman  Lord  of  Wight,  and  the  judges,  who 
decide  without  a jury,  are  all  such  as  hold  a knight’s  fee  from  the  lord.  A still 
greater  ornament  to  Newport  is  the  Isle  of  Wight  Institution,  an  elegant  edifice, 
erected  by  subscription  in  1811,  and  now  well  furnished  with  books  and  periodi- 
cal publications.  The  town  has  also  a mechanics’  institution,  and  other  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  education.  The  house  of  industry,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newport,  is  a spacious  building,  founded  soon  after  the  year  1770, 
for  the  accommodation  and  education  of  the  poor  of  the  island.  Eighty  acres  of 
productive  land  are  attached  to  it,  divided  into  fields  and  gardens,  which  are 
cultivated  by  the  inmates.  The  house  can  afford  proper  accommodation  for  1,000. 
On  the  edge  of  King’s-forest,  or  Parkhurst,  not  far  from  the  house  of  industry, 
are  the  Albany-barracks,  with  an  excellent  military  hospital  and  grounds  attached 
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Newport  Pag- 

Bucks 

Stony  Stratfd.  6 
North  Cave  ...2? 

Wolverton 4 

L.  & N.  W 

56* 

199 

3220 

3651 

Newport  Wal- 

to 

E.R.  York  ... 

Staddlethorpe  2 
Carmarthen. ..30 
Yarm  1* 

N.  Eastern  

250 

373 

New  Quay  

Cardigan  

Llanarth  2f 

Yarm 1* 

S.  Wales  

N.  Eastern  

275* 

234f 

248| 

1054 

”67 

Newsham  

Durham  

Staindrop  2 

Winston  If 

Drlntn  & Brnrd  Cas. 

Newsham  

,ex  pa 

Lincoln 

Gt.  Grimsby  ...9 

Brocklseby f 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Blyth  & Tyne 

166 

»«• 

"29 

Newsham  

lord 

Northumb.  ... 

Blyth  2 

Newsham 

281 

624 

Newsham  ...  , 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Otterington...2f 
Barnard  Castle  7 

Thirsk 3 

N.  Eastern  

216 

Newsham  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Richmond  6 

N.  Eastern  

246* 

3312 

434 

Newsham- with- 
Goosnargh  .... 

Lancaster 

Preston 4* 

Broughton  ...1 

Lancaster  & Preston 

215f 

9290 

1453 

Newsholme 

ham 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Howden 2 

Wressel If 

N.  Eastern  

190f 

138 

Newsliolme 

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Settle  9 

Gargrave 4* 

Midland  

221* 

741 

53 

Newstead  

.ex  pa 
to 

Lincoln  

Brigg  2 

Scawbv  2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
N.  Eastern  

163f 

323* 

139* 

135* 

I78f 

46f 

99* 

27 

Newstead+ 

Northumb.  ... 

Belford  5 

Chat  hill  2* 

1988 

339 

Newstead -Priorv  lih 

Nottingham 
Nottingham 
W.  R.  York ... 

Mansfield  6 

Linby  2 

Midland  

155 

Newthorpe 

Newthorpe  

to 

Heanor 3* 

Sherburn 3* 

Shipley  Gate  2 
Milford If 

Midland  

N.  Eastern  

708 

77 

Newtimber 

Sussex  

Brighton  6| 

Hssock’s.  Gte  3! 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

1693 

161 

Newton 

pa 

Cambridge  ... 
Cambridge  ... 
Chester  

Tydd  St.  Gile’s  2 

Wisbeach  4 

E.  Counties 

3056 

450 

Newton  

pa 

Shelford  2* 

Harston  If 

E.  Counties 

59 

984 

185 

Newton  

to 

Manchester  ...7* 
Chester If 

Newton 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
L.  & N.  W 

196 

868 

7481 

245 

Newton 

to 

Chester ...... 

Chester If 

179* 

176 

423 

Newton 

Chester 

Frodsham  ...2* 
Macclesfield  ...5 

Acton 4* 

L.  & N.  W 

416 

119 

Newton 

Chester 

Adlington  2 

L.  & N.  W 

l-i  1 

OO  00* 
to  < 

500 

122 

Newton 

, Chester 

Malpas  1* 

Tattenhall  ...lOf 

L.  & N.  W 

210 

31 

to  them.  The  barracks  were  begun  at  the  end  of  the  year  1798,  and  were  almost 
constantly  occupied  during  the  last  war.  Here  is  the  Parkhurst-reformatory 
prison,  near  the  high  road  to  Cowes,  whence  it  presents  a picturesque  appear- 
ance. It  consists  of  two  masses  of  buildings,  each  standing  on  rising  ground, 
but  separated  from  each  other  by  a small  vale  of  about  300  yards,  with  a rivulet 
running  through  it.  One  of  the  masses  of  buildings  is  for  the  elder  class  of  boys, 
of  17  or  18,  the  other  for  junior,  some  of  whom  are  as  young  as  12  years.  The 
boys  are  principally  engaged  in  cultivating  the  farm,  which  consists  of  120  acres, 
by  the  spade;  about  100  are  engaged  as  shoemakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  pain- 
ters, and  smiths.  There  is  a kiln  on  the  farm,  where  bricks  and  draining  tiles 
are  made.  The  tiles  are  largely  used  in  draining  the  land.  They  all  attend 
school  in  rotation.  There  are  at  present  about  450  boys  in  the  prison,  with 
accommodation  for  700.  The  cost  of  each  boy  is  about  £26  per  annum,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  not  high. 


Newport, 
Isle  of 
Wight. 

The  Park- 
hurst- 
reformatory 


Inns,  The  Bugle,  Wlieatsheaf,  Vin e.— Markets,  Sat.,  corn  ; every  other  Sat.,  cattle.— Fairs,  Whifc- 
Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.— Bankers,  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England;  draw  on  London  and  West- 
minster Bank. 


* NEWPORT  PAGNELL.  An  ancient  market-town,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  at  the  junction  of  the  Oozel,  which  runs  through  the 
town.  It  has  two  good  stone  stone  bridges  over  the  Ouse,  from  which  river  the 
inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water,  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  machine. 
The  labouring  inhabitants  are  principally  supported  by  the  manufacture  of  lace. 
It  is  said  that  formerly  a castle  stood  here,  but  no  traces  of  it  can  be  discovered 
or  particulars  found,  except  that  it  remained  a place  of  strength  till  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars : Hill-close,  near  the  church,  was  probably  its  site.  The  church  is 
a fine  modern  edifice,  with  a handsome  square  tower  and  pinnacle.  Here  are 
chapels  for  Baptists,  Wesley ans,  and  Independents,  the  latter  having  a college 
attached  for  the  training  of  ministers  of  that  persuasion.  The  British  school 
here  was  rebuilt  on  a much  larger  scale  in  1845.  The  adjunctive  name  of  the 
town  is  derived  from  the  family  of  Paganell,  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  manor, 
whose  castle  here  continued  a place  of  great  strength  till  the  civil  wars,  when  it 
was  garrisoned  by  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Butler’s  “ Hudibras.” 

Inns,  Swan,  Anchor.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— -Fairs,  Feb.  22,  March  21,  April  22,  June  22,  Aug.  29, 
Oct.  22,  Dec.  22.— Bankers,  Bassett,  Grant,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barclay  and  Co. 
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f NEWSTEAD.  Newstead-abbey  was  for  a long  time  the  property  of  the 
Byron  family;  it  was  founded  as  a priory  of  Black  canons,  by  Henry  II.,  about 
the  year  1170,  and  at  the  dissolution  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Byron,  who  imme- 
diately fitted  up  part  of  the  edifice,  but  allowed  the  church  to  fall  to  decay, 
though  the  south  aisle  was  actually  incorporated  into  the  mansion,  and  now 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Newton to 

Middlewich  ...f 

Minshll  Yern  2f 
Prestn  Brook  If 
Tattenhall 1 

L.  & N.  W 

Newton to 

Chester 

L.  & N.  W 

Newton to 

Tattenhall  ...If 
West  Kirby  ...If 

L.  & N.  W 

Newton to 

Birkenhead  ...6 
Seascale  If 

Birk.,Lanc.,&  Chest. 
Whitehaven  & Fur. 
L.  & S.  W 

Cumberland 

Newton . ti 

Sturminster  ...f 
Tewkesbury  ...2 
Leintwardine  3f 

Clodock  3f 

Leominster  ...If 
Kirkha.m  If 

Wimborne  ...18f 

Ashchurch  

Leominster  Ilf 

Pontrilas  4f 

Leominster  ...If 
Sal  wick If 

Gloucester  ... 

Midland 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Shrews.  & Hereford 
Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Lanc.’A  Yorkshire... 
Gt.  Northern 

Newton  chap 

Newton to 

Hereford  

Hereford  

Newton to 

Lancaster 

Newton to 

Newton to 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Blackpool 2f 

Manchester  ...2f 
Folkingham...2f 
Castle  Acre  ...f 
Kettering  4 

Poulton  2 

Newton  Heath  f 
Corby 9f 

Newton  pa 

Lincoln 

Newton  pa 

Norfolk  

Dunham  2f 

E.  Counties 

Newton  na 

Northampton 
Northumb.  ... 
Nottingham 
Salop 

Rusliton  2f 

Midland  

Newton to 

Newton  ham 

Corbridge  3 

Shelford  if 

Stocksfield  ...3f 
Bingham  2 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 
Gt.  Northern 

Newton to 

Shrewsbury...  3f 
Ellesmere If 

Shrewsbury... 3f 
Rednall  7 

Shrews,  & Bmgm. ... 
Shrews.  & Chester 
Shrews.  & Hereford 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 
Shrews.  & Chester 
L.  & N.  W 

Newton to 

Salop 

Newton to 

Salop 

Ludlow  8 

Craven  Arms...f 
Kiddermins.  15f 
Shrewsbury  ...3 
Leaton  3? 

Newton to 

Salop 

ClburyMrtmr7f 
Shrewsbury.. .2f 
Wem  4 

Newton to 

Salop 

Newton to 

Salop 

Newton  lib 

Stafford  .. 

Abbts  Brmley  3 
Birmingham  6f 
Rures  6 

Colwicb  3f 

Newton to 

Stafford 

Newton  Road  f 
Sudbury 3 

L.  & N.  W 

Newton  pa 

Suffolk  

E.  Union  

Newton to 

Warwick  

Clftn-on-Dnsml 
Redale 4 

Rugby  2f 

L.  & N.  W 

Newton to 

N.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York  ... 

Leeming  Lane2f 
Levisliam  ...If 
Clitheroe  6f 

N.  Eastern  

Newton  chap 

Pickering  4 

N.  Eastern  

Newton to 

Clitheroe 6f 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

Dist. 
Land, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

165 

1500 

177f 

758 

185 

172f 

621 

117 

199f 

2791 

133 

126f 

168f 

159  f 

233 

158f 

507 

111 

216f 

226f 

191f 

1585 

10801 

106f 

1220 

220 

1171 

1058 

72 

76* 

1050 

85 

291 

747 

138 

121 

158f 

... 

175f 

1751 

150f 

158 

... 

162f 

130f 

... 

214 

120 

61 

2197 

499 

85f 

229f 

231 

2401 

252 

230fl 

6556 

449 

The  home 
of  Byron. 


His  first 
love. 


Newstead.  contains  some  of  the  most  habitable  apartments.  The  front  of  the  abbey  church 
still  remains,  and  has  a most  noble  and  majestic  appearance ; it  is  built  in  the 
form  of  the  west  end  of  a cathedral,  adorned  with  rich  carvings  and  lofty  pinna- 
cles. The  castellated  stables  and  offices  are  seen  as  the  visitor  enters  the  court- 
yard, in  the  midst  of  which  is  a curious  erection  of  red  stone,  in  the  form  of  an 
antique  cross;  in  front  is  the  west  end  of  the  ancient  church,  with  its  towers, 
battlements,  and  Gothic  windows ; and  to  the  right  some  additional  castellated 
buildings,  originally  intended  for  domestic  offices.  Not  far  distant  are  some 
places  of  kindred  attraction : Annesley-hall,  the  seat  of  the  Chaworth  family, 
and  Hucknall  Torkard,  in  the  church  of  which  village  the  remains  of  the  poet 
are  interred.  Newstead-abbey  is  a highly  picturesque  dwelling,  incorporating 
with  the  solid  masonry  of  the  Gothic  mansion  itself  some  splendid  remains  of 
the  original  monastery,  and  the  receut.  improvements  which  have  been  effected 
by  the  present  proprietor,  Colonel  Wildman,  are  in  admirable  taste  and  keeping 
w ith  the  antique  ruins.  The  rooms  once  occupied  by  the  genius  loci , during  the 
short  period  that  he  occupied  the  house  of  his  fathers,  have  been  preserved 
intact ; the  dark,  gloomy  bedroom,  said  to  be  haunted,  and  looking  as  if  it  were 
so ; and  the  small  dining-room,  where  he  caroused  with  his  few  select  associates. 
The  late  additions  and  improvements  have  rendered  this  dwelling  a very  supe- 
rior place  indeed  to  what  it  was  in  the  olden  time.  What  remains  are  left  of  the 
old  abbey  are  very  pleasing.  A beautiful  quadrangle,  with  cloisters  round,  and 
the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  with  the  large  window  nearly  complete.  The  country 
around  is  not  very  striking,  and  there  is  not  much  fine  timber  on  the  estate,  but 
the  lake  is  there  as  in  Byron’s  days.  Annesley-hall  is  situated  about  three 
miles  from  Newstead,  and  here  resided  Mary  Chaworth,  Byron’s  first  love,  when 
he  was  only  fifteen,  and  a schoolboy,  whilst  she  was  a young  woman,  already 
wooed  and  won  by  Mr.  Musters,  of  sporting  notoriety — a man,  in  his  youth,  of 
great  personal  attractions  and  fascinating  accomplishments,  but  not,  as  the  event 
proved,  calculated  to  make  Miss  Chaworth  happy  in  her  wedded  life.  An  ances- 
tor of  hers  had  been  engaged  in  a fatal  duel  with  Lord  Byron,  grand  uncle  of 
the  poet,  and  fell.  Such  an  event,  however,  was  rather  calculated  to  increase 
than  diminish  the  poet’s  interest  in  the  Chaworth  family.  How  far  a boyish 
predilection,  nursed  and  cherished  in  after  life  by  an  imagination  that  was  prone 
to  fix  itself  on  the  unattainable,  can  be  justly  regarded  as  “ love,”  the  disappoint- 
ment of  which  affected  the  destiny  of  the  poet,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  decide. 
Newstead-abbey  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Colonel  Wildman,  who  purchased 
the  estate  for  £95,000  in  1818,  of  J.  Clayton,  esq.,  to  whom  it  had  been  sold 
three  years  before  by  Lord  Byron  for  £140,000. 
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Name  of  Place . 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist, 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Newton 

Abbott*  ...pa  & m.t 
Newton,  Arch- 

Devon  

Chudleigh 6 

Newton 

S.  Devon  

214 

1231 

3227 

Darlington  ...2? 
Wigton  7 

Darlington  ...2* 

Wigton  7 

Billingham  ...2f 

N.  Eastern  

238 

1040 

62 

Newton  Arlash pa  Cumberland 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

318f 

496 

Newton-Bewley to  Durham  

Newton  Blossom- 

Stockton  5 

W.  Hartlepool  

2541 

1562 

121 

Olney 2* 

Oakley  6$ 

Midland  

57| 

1050 

332 

Newton  Bromshold  pa 
Newton  Burgo- 

Northampton 

Hghm  Frrers  3? 

Sharnbrook  ...4* 

Midland  

59* 

1740 

178 

land  bam 

Leicester  

Mkt.Boswrth  4* 
Alnwick  9 

Bag  worth  6 

Midland  

114f 

Newton-by-the-Sea  to 
Newton-by-Toft  ...pa 
Newton-On, p to 

Northumb.  ... 

Chiston  Bank  3 

N.  Eastern  

321 

1411 

274 

Lincoln  

Mkt.  Rasen  ...4? 
Bhp.  Auckland  1 
Billesdon  3 

Wickenby 4* 

Manch..  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Wear  Valley  

153| 

1004 

71 

Durham  

Bhps.  Aucklnd  1 
Leicester 10 

246f 

939 

280 

Newton,  Ooiil to 

Leicester  

Gt.  Northern 

107* 

111 

Newton,  East to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Aldbrough  ...1* 

Hedon  10 

Hull  & Holderness 

188* 

630 

27 

Newton,  East, ...  to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Helmslev  4 

Ampleforth  ...3 
Plympton  . 6^ 

N.  Eastern  

218 

Newton  Ferrers  ...pa 
Newton-Flotman  ...pa 
Newton- Grange  ham 
Newton-Hall  to 

Devon  

Plymouth  7* 

S.  Devon  

248* 

107* 

3191 

749 

Norfolk  

Norwich ...  7 

Flordon  1* 

E.  Union  

1173 

359 

Derby 

Hartingdon  5* 
Corbridge 3? 

Ashborne 4f 

N.  Staffordshire 

152 

42 

Northumb.  ... 

Stockfield  4 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

291* 

715 

106 

Newton  Harcourt...to 
N ewton-in-Cleve- 

Leicester  

Leicester  6* 

Glen  1 

Midland  

90| 

244 

landt pa 

Newton-in-Macker- 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Guisborough...2 

Stokesley  6 

N.  Eastern  

235f 

1440 

127 

fieldt  to 

Lancaster 

Warrington  5f 
Melbourne  f 

Newton 

L.  & N.  W 

187* 

2692 

3719 

Newton,  King’s. ..ham 
Newton  Kyme  pa 

Derby  

Ashby-d-la-Z.  6f 
Newton  Kyme 
Nwtn-le-Willws 

Midland  

130 

W.  R.  York... 

Tadcaster  2 

N.  Eastern  

186* 

Newton-le-Willows  to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Ley burn  3* 

N.  Eastern  

232* 

1797 

355 

* NEWTON  ABBOTT  and  Newton  Bushell  are  considered  as  one  town  for 


general  business  purposes,  though  each  has  its  separate  officers  appointed 
annually.  It  is  connected  with  the  seaport  of  Teignmouth  by  the  river  Teign, 
which  is  navigable  to  within  about  a mile  of  the  town,  and  from  which  there  is 
a canal  extending  about  two  miles  and  a half  to  a tramroad  leading  to  the  Hay- 
tor  granite  quarries.  Through  the  town  runs  the  small  river  Lemmon.  Of  late 
years  the  place  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  The  parish  church  of 
Wolborough  stands  half  a mile  to  the  south  of  the  town,  on  an  elevated  ground, 
and  is  an  ancient  stone  building,  dedicated  to  St.  James.  The  other  (High- 
wreek)  parish  church  is  on  rising  ground,  one  mile  from  the  town  north-wrest,  and 
affording  from  the  churchyard  a beautiful  land  and  marine  view.  It  is  a fine 
old  building,  in  the  perpendicular  style.  The  chancel  has  just  been  repaired 
and  embellished.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and  Reform  Wesleyans 
have  each  places  of  worship.  The  tow  n is  governed  by  the  local  magistrates, 
who  meet  in  the  town-hall,  a commodious  building  situated  in  Courtenay-street. 
There  is  a large  tannery,  some  iron-works,  breweries,  and  some  extensive  clay- 
works  have  recently  come  into  operation.  Forde-house  is  a fine  old  mansion  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  about  half  a mile  from  the  town  eastward.  Here  Charles 
I.  stayed  on  two  occasions,  and  the  state  bed  on  which  he  slept  is  still  exhibited. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  lodged  at  this  house  w hen  on  his  way  to  Exeter.  It  w as 
at  that  time  the  seat  and  property  of  the  Reynell  family,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  Earl  of  Devon.  It  wras  at  this  town  that  the  first  declaration  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  w'as  read  by  the  Rev.  John  Reynell,  then  rector,  upon  a stone  pedes- 
tal, which  is  still  standing,  at  the  east  end  of  Wolborough-street,  and  bears  an 
inscription  commemorative  of  the  event.  The  district  is  chiefly  agricultural. 


Modern  im- 
provements. 


Forae- 
house, 
where 
Charles  I. 
and  the 
Prince  of 
Orange 
stayed. 


Inns,  Globe,  Commercial.— Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  Midsummer-fair,  horses ; 1st  Wed.  aft.  June  24, 
1st  Wed.  aft.  Sep.  11, 1st  Wed.  aft.  Nov.  6.— Bankers,  Devon  and  Cornwall  Banking  Company;  draw 
on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Newton  Bank;  draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 


f NEWTON.  Here  is  the  remarkable  pyramidal  mountain  called  Roseberry  Roseberry 
Topping;  it  is  1,488  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; its  base  is  composed  of  an  Topping, 
immense  stratum  of  rock ; half  way  up  are  found  a vast  number  of  petrified 
shells  and  mineral  productions,  and  near  the  top  is  a spring  of  excellent  water ; 
the  prospect  from  the  summit  is  extensive  and  beautiful,  commanding  the  mouth 
of  the  Tees,  and  a great  part  of  the  county  of  Durham.  The  apex  has  been 
greatly  diminished  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  cone  having  been  wmrked  as  a 
quarry. 


X NEWTON-IN-M ACKERFIELD,  situated  on  the  road  betwreen  Wigan  and 
Warrington,  consists  principally  of  one  broad  street.  Several  of  the  houses  are 
of  great  antiquity,  particularly  an  old  hall  built  of  wood,  the  windows  of  which 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Newton-le-Wold  .. 

pa 

Lincoln 

Gt.  Grimsby 

..9 

N.  Thoresby 

...4 

Gt.  Northern 

1511 

2060 

179 

Newton  Linford  .. 

pa 

M 

Leicester  ...  , 

..61 

Midland  

104 

3990 

483 

Newton.  Lone  

4 

Presto  .Tunc. 

21 

N.  Eastern  

237| 

4544 

325 

Newton  Loneville. . na 

Bucks  

Pen.  Stetford  ...3 

Bletchlev  Jun.  2 

L.  & N.  W 

48f 

1718 

595 

Newton  Morrel  .... 

N.  R.  York  ... 

..5 

Croft  

..2f 

N.  Eastern  

2351 

613 

28 

Newton  Mulerave.to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Whitby  

..9 

Grosmont  ... 

...8 

N.  Eastern  

2481 

2196 

103 

Newton.  Norlh 

..4 

Narherth  Rd.  7 

S.  Wales  

27  Lf 

721 

50 

Newton.  North... chan 

..4 

Durstou 

...2 

Gt.  Western  

1591 

3f 

Bride-end 

44 

S.  Wales  

195 

3877 

959 

Newton,  Old  

Suffolk  

21 

Hauerhlev  .Tn.  14 

E.  Union  

83f 

2348 

792 

Newton-on-the- 

Moor 

.to 

.5^ 

Acklington  . 

..41 

N;  Eastern  

308 

911 

290 

Newton,  Out  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Easington  ... 

..3 

Patrington  . 

..41 

Hull  & Holderness 

192 

865 

58 

Newton  Park 

Northumb.  ... 

Morpeth 

..4 

Morpeth 

...4 

N.  Eastern  

2951 

341 

17 

Newton  PoDDleford  ti 

Devon  

Sidmouth  .. 

.3* 

Exeter 

10! 

Gt.  Western  

2041 

526 

W.  R York 

2 

T/eeda 

9 

Lane.  & Yorkshire 

1881 

1657 

1385 

Newton-Purcell  .. 

pa 

Oxford  

Bicester  

.5| 

Buckingham  4l 

L.  & N.  W 

65! 

593 

117 

Newton- Reeis  

Warwick 

Tam  worth 

5 

Poles  worth  . 

..31 

L.  & N.  W 

1091 

1610 

487 

Newton  Regny  pa  & to 

Cumberland 

Penrith  

Penrith 

..21 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

285 

2414 

304 

Newton  St.  Cyres 

pa 

Devon  

Exeter  

.4* 

St.  Cyres  .... 

N.  Devon 

1981 

4305 

1144 

Newton  St.  Faiths 

pa 

Norfolk 

Norwich 

...5 

Norwich 

...6 

E.  Union  

2191 

288 

Newton  St.  Loe 

Somerset  

Bath 

...3 

Tiverton  .... 

..If 

Gt.  Western  

110 

1578 

440 

Newton  St. 

Petrock  

Devon  

Torrinfi'ton 

84 

Bideford  ...111 

N.  Devon 

2531 

1556 

272 

Newton  Solney 

.pa 

Derby 

Rnrton-on-T.  24 

Rurton-on-T.  3 

Midland  

1251 

1280 

366 

Newton,  South 

Wilts 

Wilton 

...2 

Wish  ford  ... 

...1 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

101 

3370 

706 

Newton-Stacey  .... 

Hants  

Andover  

...5 

Whitchurch 

61 

L.  & S.  W 

65! 

Newton  Toney  

Wilts 

Araesbury  ... 

...4 

Gratelev  . .. 

.34 

L.  & S.  W 

76 

2365 

316 

Newton  Tracey 

Devon 

Bideford 

51 

Channletown  34 

N.  Devon 

2321 

336 

143 

Newton  Uuder- 

wood 

Northumb.  ... 

Morpeth 

3 

Morpeth 

3 

N.  Eastern  

294! 

869 

92 

Newton-upon-Der- 

went  

E.  R.  York 

York 

...8 

Fangfoss 

..31 

N.  Eastern  

206} 

1640 

235 

Newton-unon-Ouse  Da 

N.  R.  York  ... 

York 

...8 

Shipton 

..21 

N.  Eastern  

198! 

4590 

947 

Newton-upon- 

Trent 

Lincoln 

Colliugham 

..  8 

Saxelbv 

..41 

Gt.  Northern  

148f 

1390 

366 

Newton-Valence  .. 

.pa 

Hants 

Alton  ...  

44 

Alton  

L.  & S.  W 

54 

2253 

355 

Newton  Water  

Hunts  

Peterborough  54 

Castor 

,...1 

L.  & N.  W 

821 

863 

133 

Newton,  Welch 

Hereford  

Monmouth  .. 

..31 

Ross  

,...8 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

139! 

1821 

248 

Newton.  West to... 

Cumberland 

Coekermonth  9 

Aspatria 

....2 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

322 

Newton,  West  

Norfolk 

Castle  Rising 

, 3 

Lynn 

..71 

E.  Counties 

1061 

1230 

227 

Newton.  West 

to 

Northumb. 

Wooler 

6 

Bel  ford  ...  . 

16 

N.  Eastern  

342 

1063 

91 

Newton.  West  ...ham 

Somerset 

Bridgewater 

51 

Durston 

.11 

Gt.  Western  

158! 

Newton,  West 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hull 

...9 

Hull  

....9 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

182} 

778 

239 

Newton,  Wood  

Northampton 

Oundle 

..4? 

Elton 

..21 

L.  & N.  W 

87! 

1590 

501 

Newtown 

Hants 

Newhnrv  ... 

2 

Newbury  .., 

. . 2 

Gt.  Western  

54! 

475 

262 

Newtown  

Berks 

Hunererford  24 

H unernr  ford 

21 

Gt.  Western  

63! 

Newtownt  

Isle  of  Wight 

Yarmouth  ... 

Southamptn  191 

L.  & S.  W 

98} 

*86 

still  contain  much  painted  glass ; near  this  edifice  is  a small  rising  ground,  for- 
merly surrounded  by  a moat ; it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  site  of  a royal 
residence.  This  town  is  sometimes  called  Newton-in-the- Willows,  from  the  great 
number  of  those  trees  growing  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  a place  called  the  Red- 
bank,  in  August,  1648,  a party  of  Highlanders  were  defeated  on  their  way  from 
Preston  by  a detachment  of  Cromwell’s  army,  and  where  they  were  exec 
to  this  day  called  Gallows-croft.  The  principal  manufacture  carried  on  here  is  j 
that  of  fustian  and  Manchester  goods ; besides  which  there  are  two  large  iron 
foundries,  a crown-glass  and  a vitriol  manufactory.  A short  distance  west  of 
the  town  the  line  of  the  railway  is  carried  over  the  Sankey  canal  and  valley  by  a 
splendid  viaduct,  supported  on  nine  lofty  arches.  The  old  church  of  St.  Peter 
was  built  in  1682.  The  new  parish  church  was  erected  in  1842,  and  is  a neat 
structure. 


Newton- 

jit-Mack- 

.EJtFIELD. 

High- 
landers 
defeated 
here  and 
executed. 
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Inns,  Gerard  Arms,  Legh  Arms— Market,  Sat.— Fairs,  May  17.  cattle,  sheep ; Aug.  12,  horses, 
horned  cattle,  toys. 

* NEWTON  NOTTAGE.  A parish  situated  upon  the  shore  of  the  Bristol- 
channel,  and  including  the  hamlets  of  Newton  and  Nottage.  The  shore  is  pecu- 
liarly convenient  for  bathing,  which  occasions  a vast  resort  of  visitors  during  the 
summer  months.  There  is  here  a curious  intermitting  spring,  the  periods  of  its 
flow  and  ebb  being  contrary  to  those  of  the  sea. 

f NEWTOWN,  or  Newton.  Situated  on  a bay  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
island,  betw  een  Yarmouth  and  West  Cow  es.  It  w as  anciently  called  Franch- 
ville,  and  was  of  much  greater  extent  and  importance  than  at  present.  It  was 
burnt  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
previously  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  1001. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Ml. 

Area 

inStu 

Acres 

Pop. 

Newtown 

to 

Cumberland 

Brampton  ...2| 

Milton  31 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

3131 

881 

212 

Newtown 

Hereford  

Leominster  ...H 

Leominster  ..l! 

Shrews.  & Herefd. 

1581 

Newtown 

to 

Hereford  

Weobly 14 

Hereford  12 

Heref,  Ross.&Glos 

1581 

Newtown 

Lancaster 

Manchester  ...5 

Clifton  Junctn 

Lane.  & Yorkshire 

1921 

Newtown*  ...pa  & m.t 

Montgomery 

Montgomery  ...9 

Craven  Arms  231 

Shrews.  & Herefd 

1751 

2736 

3784 

Morpeth  13 

N.  Eastern  

3041 

951 

51 

Wooler 85 

Chathill 8 

N.  Eastern  

329 

115 

Shrewsbury  ...8 

Baschurch 1 

Shrews.  & Chester 

163 

Wem 31 

Baschurch 7 

Shrews.  & Chester 

1691 

Newtown  Uu- 

thank  

..ham 

Leicester  

Desford  7 

Desford  1 

Midland  

105| 

Staddlethorpe  2 

N.  Eastern  

199 

200 

146 

Yate 1 

Midland  

1221 

Dursley 21 

Midland  

U2f 

3245 

1133 

Ulverstone 8 

Furness 

2601 

Teign  mouth  ...1 

S.  Devon  

210 

790 

1297 

Cardiff 6 

St.  Fagan’s  ...31 

S.  Wales  

177f 

2104 

414 

Nicholas  St. 

Clarbestn  R.  131 

S.  Wales  

284 

2141 

355 

Nicholas-at-Wade, 

St 

pa 

Kent  

\Iargate 6 

Grove  Ferry  31 

S.  Eastern  

911 

3660 

604 

Nicholaston 

pa 

Glamorgan  ... 

LI anr hidian  . . 3| 

Swansea lOf 

S.  Wales  

22C| 

761 

132 

Nieliol  Forest 

to 

Cumberland 

Carlisle  5 

Carlisle  5 

Lane.  & Carlisle... 

305 

7302 

744 

Nirld  

pa 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Ripley 1 

Ripley  

N.  Eastern  

2071 

1016 

114 

Nidon  ' 

ex  par 

Somerset  

Ilminster 31 

Martock 6 

Gt.  Western  

154 

50 

Nine.  Elms  . 

ham 

Surrey  

Lambeth  1 

Vauxhall 1 

L.  & S.  W 

H 

Ninfield  

pa 

Sussex  

Bexhill 3f 

Battle 4 

S.  Eastern  

72 

2554 

570 

Niton  

pa 

Isle  of  Wight 

Newport  81 

Southamptn  251 

L.  & S.  W 

104 

1397 

684 

Nixons  

Cumberland 

Brampton  ■ ...11 

Rose  Hill 71 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

3241 

193 

Noak  Hill  . . 

ham 

Essex  

Romford  3f 

Romford 4 

E.  Counties 

16 

Nobold 

to 

Salop 

Shrewsbury. ..21 

Shrewsbury. ..21 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. 

1571 

No-bottle 

...ham 

Northampton 

Northampton  5 

Weedon  4 

L.  & N.  W 

73f 

Noeton  

pa 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  7 

Kirkstead  .8 

Gt.  Northern 

130f 

5340 

510 

Noe  tor  li  m 

to 

Chester 

Oxton 1 

Birkenhead  21 

Birk,  Lane,  & Ches 

195| 

326 

32 

Noddfa  

to 

Montgomery 

Machynelletli  51 

Oswestry  ...411 

Shrews.  & Chester 

2164 

533 

Noke 

pa 

Oxford  

Oxford  51 

Islip  11 

L.  & N.  W. 

701 

794 

140 

Nolton 

na 

Pembroke...... 

Haverfdwest  5? 

Haverfdwest  5f 

S.  Wales  

2811 

1504 

245 

No-Ma.n’s-TTeath  ex  oa 

Warwick  

Tam  worth 6 

Polesworth  ...41 

L.  & N.  W 

1101 

55 

No-Man’s-Land 

ex  pa 

Wilts  

Lyndhurst  ...71 

Eling  J uuctn  81 

L.  & S.  W 

921 

260 

173 

No-Man’s-Land 

ex  pa 

Chester 

Stockport  ...21 

Stockport  3 

L.  & N.  W 

1851 

34 

Noniiigton  

pa 

Kent  

Dover  9 

Canterbury  ...9 

S.  Eastern  

90 

4081 

875 

Nook 

Northumb.  ... 

Bellingham  ...1 

Fourstones  ...11 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

3101 

88 

Norbreck 

Lancaster 

Blackpool  4 

Poulton 31 

Lane.  & Yorkshire 

227| 

Norburv  

to 

Chester 

Stockport 21 

Stockport 31 

L.  & N.  W 

188 

1410 

848 

Norhury  

to 

Chester 

Whitchurch  41 

Basford 12 

L.  & N.  W 

166| 

1533 

403 

Norhnry  

pa 

Derby 

Ash  borne 41 

Norbury  

N.  Staffordshire... 

1421 

Norbury  

pa 

Salop 

Blips.  Castle  ...4 

Chrch  Strttn  61 

Shrew's.  & Herefd. 

1741 

4584 

373 

Norbury  

pa 

Stafford 

Newport  4 

Gnosall 31 

Shropshire  Union 

1421 

3313 

35S 

Nordley  Regis 

to 

Salop 

Bridgnorth  ...5f 

Kiddermnstr  91 

Oxford,  W.,  & W. 

145 

Norfolkt  

1354301 

442714 

* NEWTOWN,  or  Tre-Newydd.  A prosperous  inland  town,  situated  in  a rich 
and  beautiful  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Severn,  and  at  the  origin  of  the 
Montgomeryshire-canal.  The  town,  which  consists  of  four  streets,  presents  an 
appearance  of  wealth  and  business  ; and  a new  bridge,  thrown  across  the  Severn, 
has  occasioned  an  extension  of  the  avenues  in  that  direction.  Newtown  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  fine  flannel  manufacture  of  the  northern  part  of  the  principality, 
and  has  thus  acquired  the  appellation  of  being  the  “ Leeds  of  Wales.”  Besides  The ‘‘ Leoda 
the  flannel  trade,  and  a market  for  agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds,  a pottery  of  ,aes‘ 
for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  ware  is  conducted  here  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
with  success.  A spacious  trade-hall  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  £4,000,  and 
the  building  is  also  used  for  public  purposes.  The  old  parish  church,  being 
greatly  dilapidated,  was  replaced  in  1847  by  a new  church. 

Inns,  Bear’s  Head,  Elephant  and  Castle.— Markets,  Tues.,  Sat. — Fairs,  1st  Moil,  and  Tues.  in 
Feb.,  last  Mon.  and  Tues.  in  March,  1st  Mon.  and  Tues.  in  May,  June  23,  24,  last  Mon.  and  Tues.  in 
Aug.,  Oct.  23,  24,  Dec.  15, 1 Q— Bankers,  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England ; draw  on  London 
Joint  Stock  Bank.  North  and  South  Wales  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Loudon  and.  Westminster 
Bank. 


f NORFOLK  is  terminated  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  German- 
ocean,  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Suffolk,  on  the  west  by  the  Lincoln  shire- 
washes,  and  by  part  of  that  county,  and  of  Cambridgeshire,  it  is  almost  entirely 
insulated  by  the  sea,  and  by  the  rivers  which  form  its  internal  boundary.  Its 
figure  is  very  compact,  presenting  an  almost  unbroken  convexity  to  the  ocean, 
and  a curve  somewhat  indented  to  the  land ; thus  nearly  forming  an  oval,  of 
which  the  diameter  from  north  to  south  is  45  miles,  that  from  east  to  west  about 
70,  and  its  circumference  140  miles;  it  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit,  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  The  face  of  this  country  varies  less 
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than  in  most  tracts  of  equal  extent  in  the  kingdom.  Not  a single  hill  of  more 
than  moderate  height  is  to  be  seen ; but  its  surface  is,  in  many  parts,  broken 
into  gentle  undulations.  At  the  west  extremity,  adjoining  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Lincoln,  is  a considerable  tract  of  flat,  fenny  land;  and  on  the  east, 
near  Yarmouth,  a narrow  tract  of  marshes  runs  from  the  sea  to  some  distance 
up  the  country.  Some  marsh  land  likewise  lies  upon  the  northern  coast  near 
Cley.  Several  of  the  western  hundreds  to  the  north  of  Thetford  are  open  and 
bare,  consisting  of  extensive  heaths,  whose  soil  is  a light  sand,  or  hungry  gravel. 
The  rest  of  the  county  in  general  is  arable  land,  varying  in  its  degrees  of  fer- 
tility ; to  the  north-east  the  soil  is  a light,  sandy  loam,  fertile,  and  remarkably 
easy  of  tillage.  The  south-east  has  a moister  and  deeper  soil.  The  middle  and 
south  abound  in  clay  ; and  various  parts  yield  marl.  The  proportion  of  arable 
land  is  larger  than  in  most  counties,  being  computed  at  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
The  north  and  east  parts  are  all  inclosed,  and  have  a sufficiency  of  timber  to 
render  them  pleasant  and  cheerful.  The  lighter  lands  produce  barley  in  great 
abundance,  much  of  which  is  malted  and  exported.  Wheat  is  cultivated  in  the 
stronger  soils,  but  the  Norfolk  husbandman  chiefly  excels  in  the  culture  of  the 
turnip,  which  both  cleans  the  land,  keeps  it  in  good  heart,  and  precludes  the 
necessity  of  a summer  fallow ; by  this  system  a year’s  rent  is  saved,  and  an 
excellent  root  produced,  on  which  innumerable  Scotch  and  other  beasts  are  fat- 
tened for  the  supply  of  Smithfield  and  its  own  markets.  Crops  of  clover,  and 
other  artificial  grasses,  form  a part  of  the  rotation  of  the  turnip  culture,  thus 
making  up  the  deficiency  of  natural  meadows ; much  buck-wheat  is  also  grown, 
and  used  for  feeding  swine  and  poultry.  This  agricultural  county  contains 
little  of  what  may  be  designated  mineral  wealth.  Chalk  is  dug  for  lime  in 
many  places ; excellent  sand  for  glass-making  is  procured  between  Snettisham 
and  Castle  Rising;  some  potter’s-earth  is  found,  and  excellent  brick-earth  ; marl 
is  dug  in  the  valley  of  the  Bure;  and  the  fen  districts  of  the  west  furnish  peat 
for  fuel  and  manure.  The  district  in  which  the  true  Norfolk  system  of  cultiva- 
tion was  first  adopted,  and  where  turnips  and  clover  were  introduced  in  the 
regular  rotations,  was  that  on  the  north-west,  where  the  better  kinds  of  sand 
prevail;  from  this  district  it  has  gradually  spread;  and  there  are  now  few  soils 
in  Norfolk  which  are  considered  too  heavy  to  bear  turnips,  especially  after 
having  been  well  underdrained.  The  crop  which  is  raised  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  Norfolk  is  barley.  The  fenny  parts  yield  great  quantities  of  butter, 
which  is  commonly  sent  to  London,  under  the  name  of  Cambridge  butter.  The 
sheep  of  Norfolk  are  a hardy,  active,  and  rather  small  breed,  and  much  valued 
for  their  mutton ; their  chief  excellence  consists  in  bearing  their  fold  well;  but 
they  are  rather  too  long  in  the  leg,  and  their  fleece  is  neither  so  heavy  nor  fine 
as  those  of  the  South-down  breed,  to  which  they  are  universally  giving  way. 
The  wool  is  generally  used  in  the  Yorkshire  cloths.  Turkeys  are  reared  here 
to  a larger  size  than  elsewhere,  and  form  a considerable  object  of  profit  to 
the  smaller  farmers ; rabbits  are  extremely  numerous  on  the  sandy  heaths  in 
various  parts.  This  county  is  likewise  celebrated  for  every  species  of  game, 
particularly  pheasants,  which  abound  in  some  manors  where  they  are  preserved, 
but  less  so  than  formerly.  This  county  is  far  from  being  naturally  one  of  the 
most  fertile ; yet  such  is  the  industry  and  good  husbandry  of  its  inhabitants, 
that  grain  of  various  kinds,  flour,  and  malt,  have  been  annually  exported  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  one  million  sterling;  and  the  profit  on  fattening  beasts,  and 
the  sale  of  wool,  have  netted  nearly  £230,000.  The  county  of  Norfolk  has  long 
been  one  of  the  best  peopled  tracts  in  England,  which  is  proved  by  the  number 
of  its  parishes  exceeding  that  of  every  other  county  in  the  kingdom,  though  in 
size  it  is  only  about  the  eighth.  The  highest  ground  in  the  county  is  probably 
on  the  north-west  side,  where  the  chalk  downs  appear,  extending  north  and  south 
from  near  St.  Edmund’s-point  to  Castle-acre,  between  Lynn  and  Swaffham, 
where  they  sink  beneath  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Nar,  whence  they  again 
emerge  and  extend  to  Downham.  This  high  ground  subsides  gradually  towards 
the  east,  where  the  chalk  sinks  under  the  beds  of  diluvium  which  overspread  a 
large  portion  of  this  county  and  the  adjacent  county  of  Suffolk;  but  on  the 
west,  towards  the  shore  of  the  Wash,  the  chalk  has  a steeper  escarpment.  On 
this  side  the  chalk-marl  and  green-sand  crop  out  from  beneath  it;  and  beds  of 
similar  character  to  those  of  the  Weald  in  the  south-east  part  of  England  crop 
put  from  beneath  these  formations.  The  western  part  of  the  county  is  included 
ljn  the  great  Fen  district.  The  chalk  has  been  found  in  many  places,  in  the 
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eastern  part  of  the  county,  beneath  the  diluvial  beds,  which  vary  very  much  in 
character.  In  the  eastern  part  they  are  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  embodying  in 
many  places  fragments  of  chalk,  and  containing  a substratum  of  fossil  shells, 
several  feet  in  thickness,  called  “crag-pit  shells."  Beds  of  gravel  are  found  on 
the  sides  of  the  valleys  which  intersect  this  district.  At  Norwich,  and  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  city,  thick  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  are  found  resting  on 
the  chalk,  with  patches  of  alluvial  clay  and  brick-earth  interspersed.  In  the 
western  parts  of  the  diluvial  districts  large  blocks  or  boulders  of  grey  or  greenish 
sandstone,  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  fossils,  are  found  in  pits  of  the  clay  or 
marl  which  rests  upon  the  chalk.  This  side  of  the  county  is,  however,  chiefly 
distinguished  by  sandy  beds.  The  principal  streams  flow  from  the  north-west 
part  of  the  county.  The  Wensum  rises  at  Wick-end,  a few  miles  from  Faken 
ham,  and,  after  making  a circuit  past  that  town,  flows  south-east  in  a winding 
channel  forty-five  miles  to  Norwich,  two  miles  below  joining  the  Yare, 
which  rises  at  Sliipdham,  between  Watton  and  East  Dereham,  and  flows  east 
to  join  the  Wensum  after  a course  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  stream  formed  by 
their  united  waters,  by  some  called  Wensum,  by  others  Yare,  flows  first  south- 
east and  then  north-east  through  Reedham-marsh,  till  it  expands  into  a large 
sheet  of  water  called  Breydon-water,  four  miles  long,  and,  in  some  parts,  one 
mile  broad,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  which  it  receives  the  Waveney, 
and  at  the  north-eastern  the  Bure;  after  receiving  these,  it  flows  three  miles 
southward  into  the  German-ocean.  From  the  source  of  the  Wensum,  the  real 
head,  to  the  outfall  of  the  river,  is  seventy-four  miles.  The  Waveney  rises  at 
Lopham,  between  Thetford  and  Diss,  and  flows  first  east  and  then  north-east 
past  Diss,  Bungay,  and  Beccles,  to  its  junction  with  the  Yare,  nearly  fifty  miles. 
The  Bure  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  at  Melton  Constable,  between 
Foulsham  and  Holt,  and  flows  south-east  past  Aylsham,  fifty  miles  to  its  junc 
tion  with  the  Yare.  These  rivers  receive  several  small  tributary  streams.  In 
the  lower  part  of  their  course  the  Yare,  Waveney,  and  Bure  flow  through  flat, 
marshy  valleys,  in  which  are  considerable  pools  of  water,  locally  designated 
“broads  ” and  “ meers.”  The  streams  of  the  western  side  of  the  county  belong 
chiefly  to  the  system  of  the  Ouse,  which  touches  the  border  of  the  county  a few 
miles  below  Ely,  and  flows  northward  twenty-two  miles  into  the  Wash  below 
Lvnn.  The  tide  flows  up  to  Denver,  near  Downliam,  where  it  is  arrested  by 
sluices  : it  formerly  flowed  up  much  higher.  This  river  receives  the  Little  Ouse, 
the  Wissey,  and  the  Nar.  The  Little  Ouse  rises  at  Lopham,  in  the  same  tract 
of  swampy  ground  as  the  Waveney.  It  joins  the  Greater  Ouse  in  the  marshes 
near  the  border  of  the  county.  The  Wissey,  or  Stoke,  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  streams  which  unite  at  Buckenham  Tofts,  north  by  west  of  Thetford,  and 
flow  into  the  Ouse  near  Denver-sluice.  The  Nar,  or  Setch,  rises  at  Litcham,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  East  Dereham,  and  flows  into  the  Ouse  above  Lynn.  One 
of  the  arms  of  the  Nen  forms  for  several  miles  the  boundary  of  the  county  ; and 
the  Welney,  a stream  communicating  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Nen,  skirts  the 
border  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Nen.  Few  parts  of  England  exhibit 
marks  of  more  remarkable  changes  than  this  county.  The  valleys  of  the  Wave- 
ney, Yare,  and  Bure,  were  originally  longitudinal  basins  of  chalk;  and  it  seems 
probable,  from  geological  considerations,  that  the  valley  of  the  Bure  as  far  as 
Burgh  by  Brampton,  that  of  the  Yare  to  above  Norwich,  and  that  of  the  Wave- 
ney to  Bungay,  were  arms  of  the  sea.  The  low  flats  north  of  Yarmouth,  in 
wdiich  are  so  many  “ broads,"  were  also  parts  of  an  estuary,  which  probably 
remained  till  the  time  of  Alfred,  but  has  since  been  left  dry.  There  are  local 
traditions  of  the  sea  having  once  reached  Norwich  on  the  Wensum,  and  Bungay- 
castle  on  the  Waveney.  The  spot  on  which  Yarmouth  stands  was  not  dry  land 
till  the  eleventh  century.  The  Wensum  and  Yare  are  navigable  to  Norwich  for 
seaborne  vessels.  The  southern  entrance  of  the  Yare,  through  Lake  Lothing, 
was  formerly  much  used  by  shipping;  but  a bar  of  shingle  and  sand  accumulated 
at  the  mouth  of  it,  and  this  was  crowned  in  1712  with  an  artificial  bank  to  pre- 
vent the  inundation  of  the  marshes  at  high  tides.  The  only  navigable  entrance 
to  the  Yare  for  centuries  after  the  accumulation  of  the  bar  at  Lake  Lothing  was 
by  Yarmouth,  where  seaborne  vessels  discharged  their  cargoes ; and  the  com- 
munication with  Norwich  was  carried  on  by  river  craft.  In  1827  an  Act  was 
obtained  for  making  the  Yare  and  Wensum  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  ten 
feet  water,  and  for  making  a cut  from  the  Yare  to  the  Waveney,  and  from  the 
Waveney,  at  Lowestoft,  through  Lake  Lothing  to  the  sea,  thus  restoring  the 
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ancient  entrance,  and  making  Norwich  once  more  a port.  The  tide,  or  sea-lock, 
of  this  navigation  admits  vessels  84  feet  long  and  of  21  feet  in  the  beam.  The 
Waveney  is  now  navigable  to  Beccles  for  small  seaborne  vessels,  and  to  Bungay, 
a few  miles  higher  up,  for  river  craft.  The  Bure  is  navigable  up  to  Aylsham, 
forty  miles  from  the  sea  at  Yarmouth.  The  Greater  Ouse  and  the  Nen  are 
navigable  throughout  that  part  of  their  course  which  is  within  this  county.  Some 
of  the  smaller  rivers  are  likewise  navigable  for  short  distances  from  their  respec- 
tive outfalls.  The  Eastern  Counties  railway  furnishes  the  principal  communica- 
tion between  London  and  Norwich,  through  Colchester  and  Ipswich,  and  by  the 
other  great  line  belonging  to  the  same  company  through  Cambridge  and  Ely. 
From  the  Haughley-station,  midway  between  Ipswich  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  a 
line  runs  northward  into  the  county  at  Diss,  and  passes  through  Burston  to 
Norwich.  From  Ely  the  Norfolk-railway  runs  north-east,  and,  entering  this 
county  at  Brandon,  passes  Thetford  and  Wymondham  to  Norwich,  and  is  con- 
tinued eastward  to  Reedham,  with  branches  thence  to  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft. 
Another  line,  the  East  Anglian,  runs  from  Ely  northward  down  the  valley  of  the 
Ouse  through  Downham  Market  to  King’s  Lynn,  where  it  turns  eastward,  and, 
passing  Swafifham  and  East  Dereham,  joins  the  Norfolk-railway  at  the  Wyndham 
station.  A branch  from  the  East  Anglian  line  runs  northward  from  East  Dere- 
ham to  Wells.  The  extreme  west  of  the  county  is  crossed  by  a short  line  from 
the  Watlington  station  on  the  East  Anglian-railway  to  Wisbeach,  whence  other 
cross  lines  run  to  Peterborough,  connecting  the  railroads  of  this  county  with  the 
Great  Northern  and  other  lines.  The  climate  is  somewhat  colder  than  that  of 
the  southern  and  western  counties  of  England.  The  coast  is  exposed  to  the 
north-east  winds.  Except  in  a small  portion  of  the  county  on  its  western  boun- 
dary, and  a strip  along  the  southern  part,  which  are  marshy,  the  air  is  dry  and 
healthy.  The  Norfolk  estuary  works,  actively  commenced  in  1850  at  Lynn, 
have  not  only  added  much  productive  land  to  the  county,  but  considerably  im- 
proved the  health  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity.  This  county,  with  the 
eastern  ones  in  general,  was  the  scene  of  many  military  transactions  and  ravages 
in  the  times  of  the  Danish  incursions;  but  had  fortunately  little  share  in  the 
disastrous  events  of  more  modern  times.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences in  the  latter  reigns  was  the  insurrection  of  the  oppressed  peasants,  headed 
by  one  Kett,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  This  rose  to  so  formidable  a height, 
that  an  army  was  found  necessary  to  quell  it,  w hich  defeated  the  insurgents  with 
great  slaughter,  on  Mousehold-heath,  near  Norwich.  The  Roman  Ermine-street, 
commencing  at  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  and  passing  through  Surrey,  Middlesex, 
Essex,  and  Suffolk,  terminated  at  Yarmouth. 

* NORHAM.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Till ; it  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  formerly  of  great  importance, 
being  situated  at  the  ancient  Ubbanford,  which  crosses  the  Tweed  from  England 
and  Scotland;  it  was  for  many  centuries  the  frequent  scene  of  war  and  devasta- 
tion. A great  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  partially  employed  in  the  1 weed 
salmon-fishery.  The  learned  Dr.  George  Carlton,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  after- 
wards of  Winchester,  was  born  here,  w hile  his  father  was  governor  of  the  castle, 
fhe  old  castle  is  noted  for  the  associations  it  possesses  with  Scott  s poem  of 
‘ Marmion.”  The  church  is  also  ancient. 

Fairs , 3rd  Tues.  in  May,  2nd  in  Oct.,  cattle,  pedlery. 
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Luffenham  ...2f 
Bottesford f 

Midland  
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W.  R.  York  ... 
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Ashby 3 
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* NORTHALLERTON  is  a neat,  clean,  thriving  town,  situated  on  a branch 
of  the  Swale,  called  the  Wiske.  The  town  consists  of  one  broad  street  about 
half  a mile  long.  The  market-cross  is  raised  upon  a basement  supported  bv 
four  steps.  The  church  is  an  ancieut  stone  cruciform  structure,  dedicated  to  All 
Saints,  with  a large  square  tower.  Malting,  tanning,  and  brick-making  are  car- 
ried on.  The  manufactures  of  Northallerton  are  in  leather  and  linen.  At  a short  The  Battle 
distance  from  the  town  is  Standard-hill,  famous  for  having  been  the  sPot  on  standard 
which  the  battle  was  fought  between  the  English  and  Scotch  in  1138.  It  was 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  from  the  Archbishop  of  York  having  brought 
forth  a consecrated  standard  on  a carriage  at  the  moment  when  the  English, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earls  of  Albemarle  and  Ferrers,  were  hotly  pressed 
by  the  invaders,  headed  by  King  David.  This  circumstance  so  animated  the 
soldiers,  that,  coupled  with  a supposition  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  that  their 
king  was  slain,  a retreat  was  attempted,  and  the  most  sanguinary  slaughter 
ensued. 


Inn,  Golden  Lion  .—Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  Feb.  14,  May  5,  Oct.  3, 2nd  Wed.  in  Oct.,  horned  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  cheese.— Bankers,  Branch  of  Darlington  District  Banking  Company,  Sub-branch  of 
Yorkshire  Banking  Company  ; draw  on  Head-offices. 


t NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.  This  county  lies  obliquely  across  the  middle  of 
England,  and  is  in  contact  with  more  surrounding  ones  than  any  other  in  the 
kingdom.  To  the  north  and  north-east  it  has  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Rutland, 
and  Leicester,  from  the  two  former  and  part  of  the  latter  of  which  it  is  separated 
bv  the  river  Welland;  to  the  west  it  has  Warwickshire,  to  the  south  Oxford- 
shire and  Buckinghamshire,  to  the  east  Bedfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  with 
a small  point  of  Cambridgeshire.  The  position  of  this  county  is  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  and  its  greatest  length,  in  this  position,  "is  66  miles ; its 
greatest  breadth  is  only  about  20  miles,  and  its  circumference  125.  It  contains 
1,016  square  miles,  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  diocese  of  Peterborough, 
and  in  the  midland  circuit.  N orthamptonshire  is  almost  proverbially  regarded  as  a, 
fine  and  pleasant  county,  interspersed  with  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s  seats ; 
its  greatest  defect  is  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  a necessary  of  life  but  scautilv  supplied 
by  its  woods,  which,  like  those  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  been 
much  diminished  by  agriculture.  Yet  it  still  possesses  some  considerable 
remains  of  its  old  forests,  particularly  those  of  Rockingham,  in  the  north-west, 
and  of  Salcey  and  Whittlebury,  in  the  south,  and  has  many  smaller  woods  inter- 
spersed through  the  county.  The  highest  ground  in  this  county  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Daventry,  where  the  Nen  andCherwell,  which  flow  into  the  Eastern 
sea,  and  the  Learn,  flowing  into  the  Western,  rise  within  a small  compass.  A 
little  farther  north,  the  Avon  and  Welland,  running  into  opposite  seas,  spring- 
near  each  other.  Abput  Towcester,  in  the  south,  the  country  is  also  hilly,  and 
the  soil  intermixed  with  clay  and  a sort  of  gritstone.  The  products  of  North- 
amptonshire are  in  general  the  same  with  those  of  other  farming;  counties.  It  is, 
indeed,  peculiarly  celebrated  for  grazing  land ; that  tract  especially  lying  from 
Northampton,  north,  to  the  Leicestershire  border.  Horned  cattle  and  other 
animals  are  here  fed  to  extraordinary  sizes,  and  many  horses  of  the  large  black 
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breed  are  reared ; and  wood  for  the  dyer’s  use  is  cultivated  in  this  part.  Much 
of  the  arable  in  this  county  is  still  open  field-land,  and  many  sheep  are  grazed 
on  the  high  grounds.  Northamptonshire  is  not  eminent  for  its  manufactures. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Nen  and  the  Ouse.  The  former  river  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  two  streams  which  unite  their  waters  near  Northampton, 
where  the  Nen  becomes  navigable,  and  flows  north-east  through  the  county  by 
Wellingborough,  Higham  Ferrers,  Thrapston,  and  Oundle ; below  Oundle  it 
reaches  the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  for  some  distance  from 
Huntingdonshire.  At  Peterborough  the  navigable  channel  of  the  Nen  leaves  the 
county  altogether,  but  the  Catswater-drain,  which  is  an  ancient  channel  or  arm 
of  the  river,  follows  the  border  some  miles  farther,  till  it  unites  with  an  arm  of 
the  Welland  from  near  Croyland.  The  length  of  the  Nen  in  this  county  or  on 
the  border  is  about  60  miles,  that  of  the  Catswater-drain  about  8 miles.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Ise  (24  miles  long),  and  the  Harper’s-brook  and  the 
Willow-brook  (each  about  15  miles  long).  These  tributaries  are  not  navigable. 
The  Welland  rises  at  Sibbertoft,  in  this  county,  five  miles  south-west  of  Market 
Harborough,  and  flows  to  the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  succes- 
sively from  Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  That  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Welland  which  belongs  to  Northamptonshire  is  about  50  miles. 
The  navigation  commences  at  Stamford,  from  which  town  there  is  a navigable 
cut  to  Deeping.  The  Avon  rises  at  Naseby,  and  has  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
in  this  county,  and  the  Learn  rises  in  the  hills  west  of  Daveutry.  The  Ouse 
rises  near  Brackley,  and  there  are  two  smaller  rivers,  the  Tow  and  the  Cherwell. 
Although  this  county  presents  some  remarkable  features  in  respect  to  the  boot 
and  shoe  manufacture,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  agricultural  county.  The  soil 
is  generally  adapted  to  produce  both  corn  and  pasture  of  a superior  quality.  The 
pastures  are  both  rich  and  sound,  and  the  cattle  grazed  in  them  in  summer  repay 
the  capital  laid  out  on  them  with  good  interest.  The  fattening  of  cattle  is  a 
principal  object  of  the  Northamptonshire  farmer.  The  black  mould  of  the  fens, 
and  the  brown  crumbling  loam  of  the  uplands,  produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat, 
beans,  barley,  and  oats ; the  upland  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  turnips  and 
green  crops.  The  pastures  are  rich,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  fatted  for 
the  London  market.  Some  of  the  Northamptonshire  farmers  are  great  cattle 
breeders,  but  the  majority  of  them  buy  Scotch  and  Welch  cattle  in  autumn,  turn 
them  into  the  pastures  to  eat  the  coarse  grass  remaining  after  the  fat  beasts  are 
sent  to  market,  during  the  winter,  and  finish  them  on  grass  in  the  following 
summer.  Many  Hereford  long-horns  and  Durham  short-horns  are  bought  in 
spring,  carried  on  at  grass  till  near  winter,  and  then  finished  with  turnips,  oil- 
cake, and  chopped  straw.  The  short-horned  breed  is  a favourite  stock.  The 
breed  of  sheep  most  common  in  Northamptonshire  is  the  improved  Leicester. 
Some  very  fine  flocks  of  breeding  ewes  are  kept  in  the  county.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  healthy.  Owing  to  its  inland  situation,  and  the  absence  of  lofty  hills, 
this  county  is  not  so  subject  to  heavy  and  continued  rains  as  the  counties  w hich 
lie  farther  west.  The  surface  is  pleasingly  diversified  by  gentle  swells  and 
depressions,  interspersed  with  woods  and  plantations.  The  Grand  Junction 
canal  enters  the  county  near  Stony  Stratford,  and  runs  north-west,  passing 
between  Northampton  and  Daventry,  until  it  joins  the  Oxford-canal,  near 
Braunston,  just  within  the  western  boundary  of  the  county.  There  is  a navigable 
cut  from  near  Stony  Stratford  to  Buckingham,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  within 
this  county.  The  Union-canal  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction-canal,  not  far 
from  the  Braunston  tunnel;  and  with  the  Leicester-canal  at  Foxton.  The  prin- 
cipal roads  that  traverse  the  county  are  the  road  through  Newport  Pagnell, 
Northampton,  and  Market  Harborough;  the  road  through  Higham  Ferrers,  | 
Kettering,  and  Rockingham ; the  Great  North  road,  which  crosses  the  northern  I 
part  of  the  county  to  Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  road  which  branches  off  J 
from  it  at  Norman-cross,  in  Huntingdonshire,  to  Peterborough  and  Deeping,  j 
The  London  and  North-Western  railway  crosses  this  county  between  Wolverton 
and  Rugby.  From  the  Blisworth  station  another  line  runs  through  Northamp-  ! 
ton,  dow'n  the  valley  of  the  Nen,  to  Peterborough,  where  it  meets  the  Great  j 
Northern,  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  other  lines.  The  Rugby  and  Stamford  line 
joins  the  county  on  the  north-west,  near  Market  Harborough,  and  passing 
Rockingham  skirts  the  Welland  as  far  as  Stamford,  where  a branch  of  the  Mid- 
land Counties  connects  it  with  Peterborough  and  Leicester.  The  southern  part 
of  the  county  is  crossed  by  the  Buckinghamshire  railway,  which,  connecting 
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Northborough  pa 
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Northampton 
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Northampton 

Peakirk  H 

Deal  2f 

Northoourt ham 
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Northcott  ham 

North  Dean  sta 

Northen,  or 
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North  End ham 
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Northfield  pa 

Berks 

Herts  

Devon  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Chester 

Middlesex 

Warwick  

Worcester  ... 

Abingdon  1 

Teing  3f 

Launceston  ...6 
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Stockport 3* 

London  4? 
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Abingdon  Rd.  5 
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Eggesford  ...25f 
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Stockport 3i 
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King’s  Nortn  H 
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L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Northern  

S.  Eastern  
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N.  Devon 
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67f 

1520 

26657 

83 
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3628 

880 

61 

231 
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3880 

1383 

241 

802 

115 

198 

186 

3716 

1359 

96? 

120* 

5951 

2460 
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Banbury  and  Buckingham,  passes  through  Brackley.  The  county  is  divided,  for 
parliamentary  purposes,  into  two  divisions,  north  and  south.  At  the  time  of  the 
Doomsday  survey  it  contained  thirty  hundreds ; there  are  now  only  twenty 
hundreds,  ten  in  each  division  of  the  county.  Near  Oundle  is  Fotheringay- 
castle,  noted  as  the  last  place  of  confinement,  and  at  length  of  the  execution,  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  At  Naseby  a decisive  battle  was  fought  between  the 
armies  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  ruin 
of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  Two  Roman  roads  crossed  this  county,  the  Wat 
tling-street  in  its  broadest  part,  and  a vicinal  road  in  its  narrowest. 

* NORTHAMPTON  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Nen,  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  at  the  junction  of  several  roads  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  England.  The  town  was 
anciently  encompassed  with  walls  for  defence,  strengthened  on  the  western  side 
by  a castle,  of  which  fortress  there  are  some  traces  remaining.  It  was  occa- 
sionally occupied  as  a royal  residence,  and  hence  Edward  I.,  in  the  28th  year  of 
his  reign,  issued  writs  to  his  military  retainers,  commanding  them  to  meet  him 
in  arms  at  Berwick,  whence  he  was  about  to  lead  an  army  for  the  invasion  of 
Scotland.  Under  this  prince  and  his  immediate  successors,  Parliaments  were 
repeatedly  held  at  Northampton.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1675,  this  town 
suffered  from  a dreadful  fire,  which  destroyed  buildings  and  other  property 
amounting  in  value  to  £150,000,  and  deprived  700  families  of  their  habitations. 
Through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  an  Act  of  Parliament  wras 
speedily  procured  to  regulate  the  rebuilding  of  the  town  ; £25,000  was  raised  by 
subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  principal  sufferers;  the  king  gave  1,000  tons  of 
timber  from  the  royal  forests  for  the  new  buildings,  and  the  damage  occasioned 
by  this  disaster  w as  in  no  long  time  entirely  repaired.  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  on 
whom  the  Conqueror  conferred  the  earldom  of  Northampton,  built  a castle  here ; 
and  in  the  following  reigns  several  ecclesiastical  councils  and  parliaments  wrere 
held  in  this  town.  In  the  civil  wars  of  John,  Northampion-castle  was  held  for 
the  king,  and  besieged  in  vain  by  the  barons  in  1215.  In  1265  Northampton 
wfas  taken  by  the  barons,  but  recovered  by  the  party  attached  to  Henry  III. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Roses,  a great  battle  was  fought  near 
the  town  on  the  10th  of  July,  1460,  in  which  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  by 
the  Earl  of  March  (afterwards  Edward  IV.)  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  king, 

Henry  VI.,  was  taken;  and  the  queen  and  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  escaped 
with  difficulty.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  Northampton  was  taken  by  Lord 
Brook,  and  fortified  for  the  Parliament.  The  borough  is  governed  by  six  aider- 
men  and  six  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  two  members  to 
Parliament,  a privilege  which  it  has  enjoyed  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a slope  rising  from  the  Nen,  over  two  branches  of 
which  are  three  bridges.  The  houses  are  well  built,  chiefly  of  freestone,  and  the 
streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  market-square  is  a large  open 
area  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Among  the  principal  edifices  are  the  shire-hall,  pubiic 
a spacious  building  of  Grecian  architecture,  the  county  gaol,  the  town-hall,  the  buildings, 
borough  gaol,  built  in  1846,  the  new  corn-exchange,  built  in  1851,  the  tempe- 
rance-hall, and  public  rooms,  the  theatre,  the  barracks,  and  the  infirmary.  All 
Saints  church,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the  intersection  of  the  principal 
streets,  was  erected  after  the  great  fire  of  1675 ; at  the  west  end  is  the  original 
embattled  tower,  w hich  escaped  the  fire.  Above  the  Grecian  portico  is  the  statue 
of  Charles  II.  in  a Roman  toga  and  French  wig.  St.  Giles’s  church  is  a large 
cruciform  building  of  early  English  character,  with  windows  of  the  Norman, 
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decorated,  and  perpendicular  characters;  a tower  rises  from  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transepts.  St.  Peter’s  church,  a remarkably  fine  and  curious 
specimen  of  enriched  Norman,  has  been  recently  restored.  St.  Sepulchre’s  was 
built  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
few  round  churches.  It  has  eight  piers  with  Norman  capitals,  and  plain  pointed 
arches  of  later  date ; there  is  a chancel  wfith  a north  and  south  aisle  on  the  east 
side  of  the  round  part,  and  a good  tower  and  spire  of  perpendicular  character  on 
the  west  side.  There  are  several  district  churches.  The  church  of  St.  Edmund, 
an  edifice  of  chaste  design,  in  the  early  English  style  of  architecture,  was  conse- 
crated in  1852,  and  belongs  to  a new  ecclesiastical  parish,  formed  from  a portion 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles  and  certain  contiguous  extra-parochial  places  under 
the  provision  of  a recent  Act  for  church  extension.  Among  the  numerous  dis- 
senting meeting-houses  is  the  Castle-hill  meeting,  wrhich  contains  a mural  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  exercised  his  ministry  and  conducted  an 
academy  for  the  education  of  ministers  in  this  town  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  Independents  have  two  other  chapels,  the  Baptists  have  five  chapels,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  two,  and  the  Primitive  and  Association  Methodists,  Unita- 
rians, Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Mormons,  have  one  each.  The  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  was  built  by  Pugin  in  1844.  Of  the  religious  houses  which 
existed  before  the  Reformation  the  hospitals  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  still 
remain.  The  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1541,  is  free  to  25  boys.  There 
are  a Blue-coat  school  for  25  boys,  a Yellow-school  for  20  boys,  a Blue-coat 
school  for  30  girls,  several  parochial,  National,  British,  and  infant-schools,  and 
a school  supported  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  There  are  also  a mechanics- 
institute  and  a good  public  library.  The  town-hall  contains  a portrait  of  Spencer 
Perceval,  the  premier,  who  resided  here,  and  w ho  w as  assassinated  by  Bellingham 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1812.  The  county  gaol  was  opened 
in  1846,  on  the  model  system:  it  adjoins  the  shire-hall.  By  the  Royal-terrace 
are  the  barracks,  built  in  1796:  beyond  is  the  large  race-ground,  occupying  117 
acres,  and  here  the  Pytchly-hunt  races  are  held.  The  new  cemetery  was  opened 
in  1846;  and  the  county-asylum,  built  of  Bath-stone  in  1836,  and  occupying  a 
site  of  twenty-four  acres,  is  a plain  but  conspicuous  building.  At  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  on  the  road  to  London,  stands  one  of  the  fine  sepulchral 
crosses  erected  by  Edw  ard  I.,  in  commemoration  of  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile. 
Robert  Brown,  a noted  schismatical  divine  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Independents,  was  a native 
of  Northampton.  In  St.  John’s-lane,  near  the  bridge,  is  the  old  hospital  of  St. 
John,  first  founded  about  1170  by  the  St.  Liz  family.  Close  to  South-gate  is 
another  old  hospital,  founded  in  honour  of  A Becket,  1450,  but  now  replaced  by 
a new  house  in  St.  Giles-street.  The  gothic  vault  over  Becket’s-well  was  rebuilt 
in  1843.  From  calculations  founded  on  the  annual  bills  of  mortality  of  this 
town,  Dr.  Price  derived  the  famous  “Northampton  tables,”  which  are  still 
retained  in  use  at  some  of  the  old  life  assurance  offices.  At  Northampton  the 
principal  branch  of  trade  carried  on  is  boot  and  shoe  making;  the  articles  are 
sent  to  London  and  other  parts  of  England,  or  are  exported;  and  considerable 
business  is  also  done  in  currying  leather.  Stockings  and  lace  are  made,  and 
there  are  iron  foundries ; but  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  which  has  been 
noted  here  for  centuries,  is  the  principal  support  of  the  workpeople.  The 
only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  settlement  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  this 
county  seems  to  be  that  Northamptonshire  is  a grazing  county,  and  yields 
hides  fit  for  tanning;  but  whether  this  be  the  correct  explanation  or  not,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  ready-made  boots  and  shoes  of  the  London  shops  are 
supplied  to  a very  large  extent  by  the  county  of  Northampton.  The  w ork  is 
done  on  the  piece-work  system.  There  are  not  large  factories  where  men  are 
employed  at  weekly  wages,  but  the  manufacturers  give  out  leather  cut  to  the 
proper  shapes  to  the  w orkmen,  w ho  return  the  finished  or  partially  finished  boots 
and  shoes,  and  receive  so  much  per  dozen  pairs  for  their  labour.  Competition 
hetween  these  workmen  has  brought  down  the  wrages  to  a very  low  average. 
There  is  a local  saying,  “ You  may  know  when  you  are  within  a mile  of  North- 
ampton by  the  sound  of  the  cobbler’s  lapstone.” 

Inns,  Angel  Hotel,  George  Hotel.  Black  Boy,  Saracen’s  Head,  Stag’s  Head,  Goat,  Cross  Keys, 
Dolphin. — Markets,  Wed.,  Sat. — Fairs,  2nd  Tues.  iu  Jan.,  Feb.  20,  3rd  Mon.  in  March,  April  5,  May  j 
4,  June  19,  Aug.  5,  26,  Sep.  19, 1st  Thurs.  in  Nov.,  Nov.  28,  Deo.  19.— Bankers,  Northamptonshire 
Banking  Company;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  Northamptonshire  Dnion  Bank;  draw  on 
Dennison  and  Co. — Newspapers, Northampton  Mercury  (liberal),  Sat.;  Northampton  Herald  (con- 
servative), Sat. 
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Northfleet  

N.  Kent 

22 
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Nor  thill 
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Plymouth  ...21i 
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Sussex 

Rye  74 

S.  Eastern  

70 
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1306 

Northington 

Northleacht 

pa 

Hants  

Basingstoke... 11 
Cirencester  ...10 

L.  & S.  W 

64 

1580 

309 

pa  & m.t 

Gloucester  ... 

Shipton  134 

Oxford,  W.,  & W. 

95 

3460 

1532 

North  1 p.w 

Da 

Devon  

Hatherleigh...4f 
Oxford 7 

Eggesford  ..,14f 
Abingdon 74 

N.  Devon 

230 

7247 

1047 

Northmoor 

...Da 

Oxford  

Gt.  Western  

67  a 

2037 

375 

Northolt 

Middlesex 

Harrow  2? 

Hanwell  34 

Gt.  Western  

lOf 

2193 

614 

Northolme 

i>a 

Lincoln  

Wain  fleet 

Little  Steepng44 
Flint  3 

Gt.  Northern 

1244 

30 

173 

NorthopJ 

,pa  & m.t 
pa 

Flint  

Mold  3 

Chester  & Holyhd 

193? 

12366 

3567 

Northorpe  ... 

Lincoln 

Kirton  31 

Northorpe f 

Mnch,  Shef,  & Lin. 

155| 

1816 

179 

Northorpe 

harn 

Lincoln  

Bourn 2 

Tallington  ...64 
Yeovil 5 

Gt.  Northern 

91? 

Nortliover  ... 

pa 

Somerset  

Ilchester £ 

Gt.  Western  

146 

436 

89 

Northowram 

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Halifax  2 

Hipperholme  It 

Lane.  & Yorkshire 

202 

3400 

15285 

North  Rode 

sta 

Chester 

Congleton 3^ 

North  Rode. 

N.  Staffordshire... 

160 

Northsceugh 

Cumberland 

Carlisle 10 

Southwaite  ...74 

Lane.  & Carlisle... 

300* 

778 

1249299 

194 

303568 

Northstoke „pa 

NorthiimhfirlandS  on 

Somerset  

Keynsham  ...3f 

Bath  4f 

Gt.  Western  

111* 

Nor  th  way  ., 

Gloucester  ... 

Tewkesbury  ...2 

Ashchurch 4 

Midland  

127* 

* NORTH  FLEET,  a parish  in  the  lathe  of  Aylesford,  is  situate  on  a lofty 
chalk-hill,  and  commands  a very  extensive  view  of  the  Thames  and  the  county 
of  Essex.  Great  quantities  of  lime  are  burnt  here,  and  much  of  the  flint  found 
here  is  wrought  into  gun-flints.  There  are  also  docks  for  ship-building,  one  of 
which  is  excavated  from  the  solid  chalk ; East  India  ships  have  been  built  here. 
A large  pile  of  buildings  stands  on  the  high  ground  of  Northfleet,  and  forms  a 
conspicuous  feature  from  the  river.  This  is  called  Huggins’s  college,  having  been 
ere  ted  and  endowed  by  John  Huggins,  esq.,  corn  merchant,  of  Mark-lane,  who 
still  lives  to  witness  the  benefits  he  has  conferred.  There  are  forty  residences 
here  for  aged  men  and  women  who  have  suffered  reverses  of  fortune. 


Huggins’ 
aims!  louses. 


t NORTHLEACH  stands  in  a hollow  in  the  midst  of  the  Cotswold-hills, 
near  the  source  of  the  river  Leach  or  Leche,  from  which  and  its  relative  situa- 
tion it  derives  its  name.  It  consists  principally  of  one  irregular  street,  and  was 
formerly  a place  of  considerable  importance,  particularly  in  the  clothing  trade, 
which  is  now  greatly  declined.  The  market-house  is  an  old  building  supported 
on  columns,  and  near  it  are  several  steps  and  the  pedestal  of  an  ancient  cross. 

The  petty  sessions  for  this  district  are  holden  here.  The  old  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  is  a noble  and  ancient  structure  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  with  a lofty  embattled  tower  and  a beautiful  arched  western  porch.  The 
free  grammar-school  was  founded  by  Hugh  Westwood,  1607.  Here  is  the  Northleach 
county  house  of  correction,  at  which  petty  sessions  are  held  on  the  second  and  county 
last  Wednesday  in  each  month.  The  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for  its  fine 
breed  of  Cotswold  sheep  and  Hereford  short-horned  cattle. 


Inn,  King’s  Head. — Market,  Wed. — Fairs,  Wed.  bef.  May  4,  cows,  sheep;  last  Wed.  in  May, 
cheese,  cattle;  1st  Wed.  in  Sep.,  sheep;  Wed.  bef.  Oct.  10,  horses,  small  ware  ; Wed.  aft.,  hiring. 


X NORTHOP  is  situate  upon  the  old  mail-coach  road  from  Chester  to  Holy- 
head.  The  town  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  the 
church  excepted,  which  is  a fine  piece  of  architecture,  adorned  with  a noble 
tower,  and  within  which  are  three  ancient  effigiated  tombs.  Lead-mines  have 
been  wrought  in  this  parish  by  the  Romans,  and  their  smelting-hearths  are  per- 
ceived at  a little  distance  from  Leadbrook-house.  The  ore  was  raised,  most 
probably,  in  Halkin-mountain.  Lead-ore  is  also  raised  in  the  township  of  Caer- 
fallwch,  and  coal  underlies  the  greater  part  of  the  parish.  In  addition  to  the 
presence  of  the  mineralogical  treasure,  the  sea  yields  up  its  wealth  in  the  valua- 
ble fisheries  at  Gollfyn  and  Wybre. 


Roman 

lead-mines. 


Fairs , March  14,  July  7,  Oct.  12. 


§ NORTHUMBERLAND  is  the  most  northerly  county  in  England,  and,  by 
its  termination  in  a sharp  point,  forms  nearly  a regular  angle  for  the  boundary 
of  the  kingdom  on  this  side;  it  is  rather  singular  that  this  point  is  occupied  by 
two  hundreds  of  the  county  of  Durham,  called  Norhamshire  and  Islandshire. 
The  county  is  of  a triangular  figure,  its  east  side  leaning  on  the  German  ocean, 
and  having,  in  this  part,  between  the  wards  of  Castle  and  Morpeth,  another 
hundred  belonging  to  the  county  of  Durham,  called  Bedlingtonshire ; its  western 
joining  to  Scotland  and  Cumberland,  and  its  southern  bordering  with  a more 

7 x 
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irregular  line  on  Cumberland  and  Durham.  Its  natural  boundaries  are  in  most 
parts  mountains  or  rivers.  For  size  it  is  amongst  the  largest  counties,  its 
greatest  length  being  nearly  70  miles,  its  breadth,  at  the  southern  extremity, 
above  40,  and  its  circumference  170  miles.  It  contains  1,952  square  miles.  The 
face  of  the  country  in  this  large  district  is  various,  but  in  the  aggregate  inclining 
to  nakedness  and  sterility.  The  mountainous  parts,  absolutely  unfit  for  tillage, 
comprise  more  than  a third  of  the  land.  The  most  fertile  tracts  are  on  the  east 
side,  in  the  vales  through  which  the  rivers  run  in  their  course  to  the  sea.  Many 
of  these  are  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  pasture.  The  agriculture  of  Northumber- 
land, though  formerly  extremely  bad,  has  been  so  much  attended  to  of  late 
years,  as  not  only  to  equal,  but  in  many  cases  to  be  superior  to  that  of  most  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  baneful  practice  of  summer  fallowing  is  exploded,  and  the 
growth  of  turnips  and  artificial  grasses  substituted ; the  implements  of  agricul- 
ture are  excellent,  being  simple  in  construction,  cheap  in  price,  and  effective  in 
operation.  Of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  the  breeds  are  admirably  calcu- 
lated, according  to  the  climate  and  produce  of  the  county.  The  vale  of  Cocquet 
is  particularly  noted  for  its  fertility.  Woods  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  banks 
of  rivers,  but  new  plantations  are  rising  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  The 
south-west  angle  is  an  extremely  dreary  and  barren  tract,  though  rendered 
valuable  by  its  lead-mines.  To  the  north  of  this  are  some  fertile  dales  around 
the  hilly  regions  ; but  the  country  about  Redesdale  is  so  boggy  as  to  be  an 
almost  impassable  desert.  The  Cheviot-hills,  near  the  north  angle,  reach  an 
altitude  of  2,658  feet,  and  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  mountainous  tracts,  being 
in  general  fine  green  hills,  thrown  into  a great  variety  of  forms,  and  feeding 
innumerable  flocks  of  sheep  peculiar  to  them.  The  system  of  throwing  many 
small  farms  into  one,  has  been  by  many  writers  supposed  detrimental  to  the 
population  of  this  county.  The  central  part  of  the  county  stretches  into  melan- 
choly w astes,  on  which  arise  a few'  rocky  hills  of  no  great  height.  The  climate 
of  Northumberland  is  subject  to  great  variation  ; and  the  winter  is,  of  course, 
inconstant,  but  mostly  in  extremes.  Snow  continues  on  the  mountains  often  for 
several  months;  in  the  spring  cold,  easterly  winds  prevail,  and  the  longest 
droughts  are  generally  accompanied  with  them.  Mild  westerly  or  southerly 
breezes  rarely  take  place  before  June,  and  are  the  certain  harbingers  of  rain  and 
vegetation,  and  continue  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  climate  is  con- 
siderably colder  and  the  harvest  later  than  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties. 

In  that  part  of  the  county  which  skirts  the  sea-shore,  although  it  is  exposed  to 
cold,  easterly  w inds,  the  air  is  much  milder  and  more  genial  than  in  the  western 
and  mountainous  part,  which,  although  too  high  and  bleak  for  cultivation  beyond 
a certain  elevation,  produces  sufficient  herbage  to  maintain  large  flocks  of  hardv 
sheep,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cheviot  breed.  Along  the  coast,  and  for 
some  miles  inland,  the  soil  consists  of  a strong,  fertile,  clayey  loam,  well  adapted  ! 
to  the  growth  of  wheat,  beans,  and  clover,  and  there  are  some  excellent  natural 
meadows  and  pastures.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Cocquet,  and  along 
the  Ain  from  Alnwick  to  the  sea,  the  soil  is  chiefly  a light  gravel,  sand,  or  dry 
loam,  which  is  likewise  the  case  to  a great  degree  in  the  vales  of  the  Breamish, 
Till,  and  Beaumont.  In  the  middle  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  county  the 
soil  is  a moist  loam  on  a cold,  impervious  clay  bottom.  On  the  hills  there  is  a 
mixture  of  peat-bogs,  stony  and  gravelly  heaths,  and  some  good  dry  green  pas- 
ture. Northumberland  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  English  counties  in 
adopting  improved  methods  of  agriculture.  Wheat  and  barley  are  generally  j 
raised,  and  it  is  common  for  clover  and„grass  seeds  to  be  sown  amongst  the  grain. 
Turnips  are  extensively  raised.  On  light,  gravelly  soils,  where  the  clover  and 
grasses  soon  fall  off,  the  turnips  are  fed  off  with  sheep.  There  are  some  very 
heavy  and  wet  soils  in  the  county,  which  are  fallowed  once  in  six  or  seven  years. 

In  other  respects  they  are  cultivated  in  a similar  manner  with  the  good  loams. 
The  practice  of  thorough  draining  is  spreading  rapidly.  Potatoes  are  grown  in 
large  quantities.  The  instruments  of  tillage  are  mostly  of  improved  make. 
Threshing-machines,  moved  by  water,  w ind,  or  horses,  and  seed-drills,  are  general 
on  the  larger  farms.  The  cattle  in  Northumberland  are  generally  of  good  breeds, 
mostly  short-horned.  Those  bought  to  fatten  are  chiefly  Scotch.  The  cows  kept 
for  the  dairy  are  almost  invariably  of  the  short-horned  Durham  breed ; and 
many  remarkably  fine  heifers  are  reared  in  the  county.  Great  attention  is  paid 
to  the  breeding  of  bulls.  Excellent  farm-horses  are  bred.  The  sheep  are  chiefly 
of  the  native  Cheviot  breed,  a useful,  hardy  sheep,  with  a small  fleece.  On 
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highly  improved  farms  the  Leicester  and  South-down  breeds,  and  almost  every 
other*  may  be  found.  The  principal  farms  in  Northumberland  are  let  on  lease 
for  twenty-one  years.  There  are  no  very  extensive  old  woods  in  the  county, 
but  manv  thriving  plantations.  The  products  ot  this  county  are  cattle,  sheep, 
wool,  corn,  lead,  and  coals.  The  principal  manufactures  are  those  depending  on 
the  collieries,  which  abound  in  the  south-east  parts,  such  as  glass-works,  potte- 
ries, and  iron-foundries.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tyne,  Cocquet,  and  Tweed. 
The  Tyne  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Tyne  rivers;  the 
former,  rising  in  the  disputed  grounds  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  passes  the 
town  of  Bellingham,  and  a little  to  the  north  of  Hexham  is  met  by  the  South 
Tyne,  which,  rising  in  Knaresdale,  passes  by  the  town  of  Haltwhistle,  prior  to 
its  union  with  this  river;  at  Hexham  both  rivers  form  the  Tyne,  which,  pursuing 
its  course  east,  runs  past  the  town  of  Corbridge,  and  about  three  miles  west 
from  Newcastle  is  further  augmented  by  the  Derwent;  at  the  latter  town  it 
becomes  navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  still  flowing  east  divides  the  towns  of 
North  and  South  Shields,  emptying  itself  into  the  North  sea  at  Tynemouth.  The 
Cocquet  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  county,  near  Museylow,  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  and  being  joined  by  the  Allwine  at  Allwineton  flows  south-east  to 
near  Rothbury,  where  it  receives  many  smaller  streams,  and,  still  running  east, 
empties  itself  into  the  North  sea  near  Warkworth,  famed  for  its  ancient  castle 
and  hermitage.  The  Tweed,  rising  in  Peeblesshire,  forms  the  boundary  between 
this  county  and  Scotland;  its  general  course  round  Northumberland  is  north 
east,  but  suddenly,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Till,  turning  to  the  east  near 
Loam-head,  it  flows  past  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  there  empties  itself  into  the 
sea.  On  tracing  the  coast  from  the  north,  Berwick  presents  itself;  of  conse- 
quence in  former  ages  for  its  very  strong  fortress,  which  was  many  times  pos- 
sessed both  by  the  Scotch  and  English  nations ; its  present  celebrity  arises  from 
a far  different  source.  The  valuable  salmon  fishery  furnishes  it  with  a desirable 
object  of  exportation,  and  from  hence  the  metropolis  is  chiefly  supplied  with 
eggs,  &c.  Southwards  is  Holy-island,  or  Lindisfarn,  once  the  see  of  a bishop, 
till  its  removal  to  Durham.  Still  further  south  is  Bamborough-castle,  formerly 
of  great  strength,  but  now  applied  to  the  reception  and  relief  of  shipwrecked 
mariners.  Nearly  opposite  are  the  Farn-islands  and  Staples,  the  resort  of  innu- 
merable sea-fowl  in  the  breeding-season,  particularly  of  the  eider  duck.  Farther 
south,  and  nearly  opposite  Warkworth,  is  Cocquet-island,  which  is  partly  cul- 
tivated. At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wansbeck,  running  past  Morpeth  into  the 
North  sea,  is  the  small  port  of  Camboes,  from  which  corn  and  grindstones  are 
exported.  More  to  the  south  is  Blyth,  a tolerably  good  harbour,  from  whence 
coals  and  salt  are  shipped,  and  near  it  the  artificial  harbour  of  Hartley-haven, 
whence  the  same  commodities,  together  with  glass  and  copperas,  are  exported. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  are  Tynemouth  and  North  Shields,  from  both  of 
which  places,  particularly  the  latter,  vast  quantities  of  coals  are  laden.  The 
Tyne  flows  broad,  and  moderately  deep,  to  the  large  and  populous  town  of  New- 
castle, near  which  terminated  the  ancient  Piets,  or  Roman-wall,  which  stretched 
across  the  island  to  Carlisle,  for  preventing  the  incursions  of  the  Scots.  Its 
whole  length,  from  the  head  of  the  North  Tyne,  is  about  seventy  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  sea-borne  vessels  up  to  Newcastle,  and  for  river  craft  a few  miles 
higher.  The  spring-tides  rise  about  18  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  about 
11|  feet  at  Newcastle.  From  Newcastle  to  the  sea  the  Tyne  may  be  said  to  be 
one  continued  harbour,  the  river  and  the  numerous  docks  adjacent  to  it  being 
occupied  with  shipping,  mostly  colliers,  and  each  bank  being  lined  with  wharves, 
quays,  staiths,  and  factories.  The  Reed  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Kiel- 
der-moors,  and  flows  along  the  base  of  the  Girdle-fell  in  a south-eastern  direction 
past  Otterburn,  below  which  it  runs  nearly  due  south  to  its  junction  with  the 
North  Tyne.  Its  length  is  about  twenty-four  miles.  The  Vale  of  the  Cocquet  is 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  agriculture;  the  Vale  of  the  Tyne  exhibits  great 
variety  of  scenery;  above  Newcastle  it  is  rich  and  beautiful.  There  are  medi- 
cinal springs  at  Eglingham,  Snowhope,  and  Thurston,  but  none  of  them  is 
much  frequented.  The  county  is  traversed  by  two  important  lines  of  railway, 
connecting  New’ castle  with  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  The  Newcastle  and  Carlisle 
railway  runs  westward  up  the  valley  of  the  Tyne,  and  passes  Hexham  and  Halt- 
whistle.  Its  whole  length  in  this  county  is  forty -one  miles.  The  Newcastle  and 
Berwick  railway,  forming  part  of  the  Great  Northern  railway  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  runs  northward  at  a little  distance  from  the  coast  past  Morpeth  and 
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Belford,  sending  out  short  branches  to  Alnwick  and  Warkworth.  A railway, 
seven  miles  in  length,  joins  Newcastle  to  North  Shields,  whence  there  are  short 
lines  to  Tynemouth  and  Biyth.  On  the  south,  Newcastle  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Gateshead,  South  Shields,  Durham,  Hartlepool,  and  the  numerous  lines  in 
connection  with  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  Berwick  and  Kelso  railway, 
which  runs  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  is  partly  in  the  north-western  angle 
of  this  county.  The  railways  which  converge  on  Newcastle  meet  at  a central 
station  within  that  town.  Hexham  is  noted  in  history  for  the  bloody  battle 
fought  near  it  in  1463,  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated.  At  Alnwick  is  the  princely  mansion  of  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
thumberland. The  most  memorable  battles  fought  in  this  county  were  those  of 
Hallidown-hill,  near  Berwick,  in  1333,  and  that  of  Flodden  in  1513,  in  both  of 
which  the  Scotch  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter;  and  in  the  latter  their 
valiant  king,  James  IV.,  was  slain.  The  Roman  roads  passing  through  this 
county  were  the  Watling-street,  entering  it  from  Durham,  and  running  through 
Corbridge  on  to  Scotland;  and  a military  road  from  Carlisle  to  Walwick-upon- 
Tyne.  Northumberland  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  family  of  Percy. 
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* NORTH WICH  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Weaver,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Dane.  It  receives  its  name  from  its  bearings  to  the  other 
wiches,  or  salt  towns,  and  at  the  conquest  formed  part  of  the  demesne  of 
the  earldom  of  Chester.  It  is  a large  and  ancient  town,  and  many  of  the 
houses  are  of  great  antiquity,  but  the  streets  are  irregular  and  badly  paved. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  cotton  manufactures  and  the  salt 
trade,  the  latter  article  being  made  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  on  a 
very  extensive  scale ; the  salt  is  obtained  both  from  the  natural  rock  and  from 
brine  springs,  but  most  plentifully  from  the  former,  whose  mines,  with  their 
crystal  roofs  and  pillars,  have  a most  beautiful  appearance,  particularly  when 
illuminated  by  a number  of  candles,  burnt  to  light  the  workmen,  who  occa- 
sionally use  pickaxes,  but  generally  separate  what  they  intend  to  raise  by  means 
of  gunpowder.  The  carriage  is  facilitated  by  the  Grand  Trunk  canal  and  the 
river  Weaver.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  salt  exported,  amounting  in  1857  to 
nearly  twenty  million  bushels,  is  made  in  Cheshire,  and  is  sent  down  the  river 
Weaver,  which  communicates  with  the  Mersey,  to  Liverpool.  Its  importance  to 
commerce  may  be  estimated  from  the  circumstance  of  more  than  70,000  tons  of 
Cheshire  salt  being  annually  consumed  by  the  alkali  makers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne,  whither  it  is  sent  from  Liverpool  to  Mary  port  by  sea,  and  thence  to  New- 
castle by  railway.  In  1857,  740,000  tons  of  salt  were  made  in  England,  and  for 
the  greater  portion  of  this  we  were  indebted  to  this  county.  North wich  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  brine-spring  region.  The  rock-salt  was  first  discovered 
in  this  neighbourhood  whilst  searching  for  coal.  It  is  found  from  20  to  48  yards 
beneath  the  surface.  The  first  stratum  is  of  a dingy  colour,  extremely  solid  and 
hard,  somewhat  resembling  brown  sugar  candy,  and  occurring  in  a bed  of  from 
15  to  25  yards  in  thickness.  By  blasting  with  gunpowder  many  thousand  tons 
are  loosened  at  one  time.  Underneath  this  is  a stratum  of  hard  stone,  25  to  35 
yards  in  thickness,  and  then  is  encountered  a bed  of  perfectly  pure  white  salt, 
about  forty  yards  thick,  as  clear  and  sparkling  as  crystal.  The  external  surface 
above  these  strata  is  of  whitish  clay  and  gypsum.  One  of  the  largest  mines,  and 
to  which  ready  access  is  granted  by  the  liberal  proprietors,  is  the  Great  Marston- 
tnine,  formerly  called  the  Duke’s-mine.  It  is  situated  about  two  miles  from 
Northwich,  and  extends  under  35  acres,  the  shaft  being  250  yards  in  depth.  An 
essential  preliminary  to  those  who  wish  to  see  the  pit  to  advantage,  is  the  pur- 
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chase  of  as  many  blue  lights  as  possible,  and  some  of  the  miners  still  speak 
with  rapture  of  the  brilliant  effect  produced  by  the  ignition  of  15,000  candles 
when  the  statesman  Canning  paid  a visit  to  the  spot.  The  descent,  which  occu- 
pies about  four  minutes,  is  perfectly  free  from  danger,  and  no  cold  or  damp  is 
experienced  to  lessen  the  comforts  of  the  downward  journey.  Arrived  at  the 
bottom,  the  visitor  finds  the  floor  composed  of  rock-salt  perfectly  dry,  and  when 
the  illumination  reveals  to  him  the  long  vistas  of  crystal  columns,  and  the  stu- 
pendous salt  pillars,  many  of  them  60  feet  square  and  15  feet  high,  that  are  seen 
stretching  away  into  the  dim  distance,  the  sight  is  singularly  novel  and  beautiful. 
The  ventilation  is  excellent,  and  the  height  of  the  excavations  enables  the  miner 
to  work  in  an  erect  posture,  a great  advantage  which  he  enjoys  over  the  coal- 
miner. The  rock-salt  having  been  raised  by  the  bucket  into  the  open  air,  is 
thrown  into  a pond  or  tank  to  dissolve.  As  it  lies  here  for  a few  days,  it  is  seen 
to  deposit  a red  scum,  arising  from  the  earthy  matter  becoming  separated.  From 
this  first  tank  it  is  cast  into  a second,  where  it  filters  into  a purer  brine,  and  the 
residuum  is  carted  away  for  manure,  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  shrewd  agri- 
culturists of  the  district.  These  earthy  impurities  having  been  thoroughly 
removed,  it  is  pumped  into  a reservoir  to  undergo  the  next  process,  that  of 
evaporation.  The  evaporating-pans  are  formed  of  wrought-iron  in  the  form  of 
an  oblong  square,  with  a superficies  of  from  600  to  1,000  feet,  and  having  a depth 
of  from  12  to  16  inches.  Being  pumped  into  these  pans  from  the  reservoir 
through  long  wooden  pipes,  according  to  the  quantity  required,  fires  are  kindled 
beneath,  the  brine  is  slowly  heated,  the  moisture  gradually  evaporates,  and  the 
salt  is  left  behind,  The  coarser  and  common  descriptions  of  salt  are  produced 
by  hasty  evaporation ; for  the  finer  a much  slower  process  is  necessary.  The 
four  kinds  of  salt  which  are  made  are  called — stoved  or  lump-salt,  common  salt, 
the  large  grain  flaky  salt,  and  the  fishery-salt,  sometimes  called  the  large-grained. 
Lump-salt  requires  boiling-heat  for  twelve  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  the  greater 
portion  of  the  water  has  evaporated,  and  the  salt,  still  moist,  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  It  is  then  drawn  out  and  placed  on  a long  sloping  wooden 
bench,  w hich  drains  the  moisture  off  into  what  is  called  the  “ leech-tub  ” beneath. 
It  is  then  made  up  into  blocks  or  squares,  and  dried  in  heated  stoves,  when  it 
becomes  fit  for  the  home  or  foreign  market.  Common  salt  requires  twenty-four 
hours’  evaporation,  the  large-grained  flaky  salt  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  large- 
grained or  fishery-salt  five  or  six  days.  The  very  finest  kinds  are  sometimes 
dried  for  fourteen  days  after  being  removed  from  the  evaporating-pans.  So  far 
as  observation  has  gone  the  English  supply  seems  practically  inexhaustible. 
The  Marston-mine  has  been  w'orked  for  more  than  eighty  years,  and  there  is  no 
symptom  of  decreased  quantity  as  yet.  This  is  the  largest,  but  there  are  fifteen 
other  mines  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  North wich  scarcely  less  extensive.  The 
total  number  of  evaporating-pans  in  this  district  is  567,  each  pan  being  capable, 
on  the  average,  of  making  twrenty-five  tons  of  salt  per  week,  but  few  are  worked 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  powers.  Courts  leet  and  baron  are  held  here,  at  which 
constables  and  other  officers  are  appointed.  The  market-house,  a commodious 
building,  was  erected  in  1843.  The  town-hall  is  an  ancient  structure,  in  which 
the  magistrates  hold  their  meetings.  The  gradual  subsidence  of  the  earth  here 
forms  a conspicuous  feature  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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Inns,  Angel,  Crown  and  Anchor,  Yin q.— Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  April  10,  cattle ; Aug.  2,  Dec.  6, 
cattle,  drapery,  goods,  bedding.— Bankers,  Nortliwich  Bank ; draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co. 


* NOR  TON.  The  bell  for  the  great  clock  of  Westminster-palace  was  cast  here  “Big  Ben 
in  August,  1856.  It  was  afterwards  cracked,  and  “Big  Ben  of  Westminster  ” 
has  to  be  re-cast. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

L>ist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Norton pa 

Worcester  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York... 
Wilts 

Kempsey 2* 

New  Malton  ...1 

Worcester  ...3* 
Malton  1 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
N.  Eastern  

124 

213| 

164* 

119| 

139 

130* 

154* 

101* 

219* 

152 
129 

98* 

126 

165* 

118f 

153 

150| 

92f 

211* 

114 

160f 

103* 

118* 

29f 

100* 

116 

88f 

113 

129 

124 

150* 

100 

1285 

130f 

113* 

10 

Norton 

Gt.  Northern 

Warminster  2# 
Stafford  5* 

Heytesbury  1* 
Norton  Bridge 

Bredon 1* 

Gt.  Western  

Stafford 

L.  & N.  W 

Norton- by- 

Worcester  ... 

Hereford  

Wilts  

Tewkesbury  4f 

Weobly 2f 

Malmesbury  3* 

Midland  

Norton  Canon  pa 

Norton-Coleparle  ...pa 

Hereford 10 

Chippenham  7* 
Melmerby  * 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Gt.  Western 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Nottingham 

N.  Eastern  

Norton- 

Cuckney pa  & to 

Mansfield 7* 

Worksop  5* 

Collingham  ...3f 
Medbrne  Bridge 
Witham  5* 

Manch..  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Midland  

Uppingham. ..5* 
Mere  4* 

L.  & N.  W 

Norton  Ferris  ...ham 
Norton-Fitz- 
warren pa 

Gt.  Western  

Somerset  

Taunton  2* 

Taunton  2? 

Gt.  Western  

Norton- Hawkfleld  vil 
Norton-in-Hales  ...pa 
Norton-in-tlie- 

Mnnrs  pa  A tn 

Somerset  

Bristol fif 

Key  ns  ham  ...5* 
Whitmore  ...6* 

Burslem 3 

Gt.  Western  

Salop 

Drayton  3* 

L,  A N.  W 

Stafford 

Newcastle  ...4f 
Leicester  7* 

N.  Staffordshire 

Norton,  King’s  . ..pa 

Leicester 

Glen  3 

Midland  

Norton-le-Olav  ...  . to 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Warwick  

Boroughbdge  2i 
Warwick  3^ 

Brafferton 2 

N Eastern  

Norton  Lindsey  ...pa 
Norton,  Little  ...ham 
Norton,  Lower  ...ham 
Norton-Malreward  pa 
Norton-Mande- 
ville  pa. 

Hatton 2* 

Gt.  Western  

Derby 

Dronfield  2 

Sheffield  4* 

Midland  

Gloucester  ... 
Somerset  

Chip.Campdn3* 
Bristol  5* 

Honeybourne  2 
Keynsham  ...4f 

Ingatestone...6* 
Chip.Campdn3* 
Bath  9} 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Gt.  Western  

Essex  

Chip.  Ongar...2* 
Honeybourne  2 
Frome 9 

E.  Counties 

Norton,  Middle. ..ham 
Norton,  Midsomer  pa 
Norton,  Over ham 

Gloucester  ... 
Somerset 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Gt.  Western  

Oxford  

Chip.  Norton  * 
Bradford 5 

Chip.  Norton. ..5 
Freshford 31 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Gt.  Western  

Norton  St. 

Philip  pa  & m.t 

Somerset 

Norton- Subcourse  pa 
Norton-under- 
Oannook  pa 

Norfolk 

Loddon 3* 

Reedham 3* 

E.  Counties 

Stafford  ..  . 

Cannock  2* 

Brownhills  ...2f 
Martock  2* 

S.  Staffordshire 

Norton-under- 
Hamdon  pa 

Somerset  

S.  Petherton  2* 
Chip.  Campdn.  2' 
Newark 5f 

Gt.  Western  

Norton,  Upper  ...ham 
Norwell  .....pa 

Gloucester  ... 
Nottingham 

Nottingham 
Norfolk  

Campden  3 

Carlton 2* 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Gt.  Northern 

Nor  well  Wood- 
house  to 

Norwell  2 

Carlton 4* 

Gt.  Northern  

Norwich* city 

Wymondhm  10* 
Hounslow  2 

Norwich  

E.  Union  

Norwood prec 

Middlesex 

Southall  

Gt.  Western  

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

1811 

639 

2679 

2315 

2030 

659 

2165 

274 

1100 

300 

2111 

298 

1001 

123 

985 

92 

5510 

1548 

2305 

i 234 

1390 

151 

... 

1307 

639 

620 

35 

1920 

820 

4234 

3327 

1990 

163 

1023 

158 

568 

166 

1067 

il3 

757 

135 

3922 

3799 

1350 

436 

1527 

788 

1882 

428 

4077 

968 

642 

1 

504 

3720 

957 

...1 

127 

4325 

68195 

2693 

Origin  of 
name. 


Extent. 


City  walls. 


* NORWICH,  a city  and  county  of  itself,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  It  is  situate  principally  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  navigable  river  Wensum,  over  which  there  are  six  bridges.  From  its 
appellation,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Norwich,  Nordo-Vicus,  or  the  Northern  Vill, 
had  originally  some  connection  with  the  great  Roman  station  called  Venta,  at 
Caistor  St.  Edmund’s,  which  is  situate  southward  of  the  river,  about  three  miles 
from  this  city.  Norwich  is  the  largest  city  in  the  east  of  England,  and  is  the  see 
of  an  ancient  and  extensive  bishopric.  From  an  early  period  it  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures ; and  it  also  derives  considerable  interest  from  its 
numerous  picturesque  antiquities.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  involved  in 
obscurity,  but  the  name  North-wic,  from  whence  the  word  Norwich  was  obtained, 
is  of  Saxon  derivation,  and  signifies  a northern  situation  on  a winding  river. 
The  air  is  mild  and  salubrious ; the  upper  stratum  of  earth  is  a light  soil  of 
sufficient  depth  for  the  plough,  and  the  under  stratum  is  chalk,  gravel,  or  sand. 
The  city  is  screened  and  defended  from  the  easterly  winds  by  the  Mousehold- 
hills,  and  it  abounds  in  springs  of  the  purest  w'ater,  which  is  supplied  to  the 
population  by  a number  of  public  pumps.  The  site  of  Norwich  occupies  an 
extensive  space  of  ground ; the  city  being  more  than  a mile  and  a half  in  length, 
from  Conisford-gate  to  Magdalen-gate,  and  about  a mile  and  a quarter  from 
Bishop’s-gate  to  St.  Benedict’s-gate.  It  has,  however,  within  the  last  few  years, 
considerably  extended  beyond  these  boundaries.  Norwich  was  formerly  defended 
by  a strong  flint  wall,  the  greater  part  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  It  com- 
menced at  the  river  by  Conisford,  or  King’s-street-gate,  and  continued  round  on 
the  w estern  side  of  the  city,  terminating  at  Pockthorpe  on  the  north-east,  leaving 
the  east  and  south-eastern  sides  protected  by  the  river ; the  wall  on  the  outside 
w as  defended  by  a broad  ditch,  of  which  there  are  now  but  few  traces.  The  for- 
tifications were  strengthened  by  forty  towers,  and  entered  by  twrelve  gates — 
none  of  these  gates  are  now  standing.  These  fortifications  were  commenced  in 
1294  and  finished  in  1320 ; but  in  1342,  Richard  Spynk,  a wealthy  citizen,  erected 
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additional  walls  and  towers,  and  provided  the  citizens  with  such  military  engmeSj^^'ViCH. 
as  were  then  in  use.  In  1377  the  battlements  of  the  city  walls  and  gates,  being 
numbered,  were  found  to  amount  to  1,630,  and  in  1385  the  walls,  towers,  and 
gates  were  put  into  a state  of  defence,  proper  guards  being  appointed,  and  the 
ditches  were  cleaned  and  opened.  The  walls  were  subsequently  several  times 
repaired.  Much  of  the  wall  still  exists,  but  in  a dilapidated  state,  it  having  fallen 
to  decay  after  the  invention  and  use  of  artillery,  and  the  improved  method  of 
modern  warfare.  Many  convenient  residences  and  cottages  have  been  erected 
within  a few  years  on  the  site,  and  adjoining  the  remains  of  the  walls.  The 
ditches  that  formerly  surrounded  the  walls  have  long  since  been  filled  up  and 
houses  built  upon  them.  The  gates  were  twelve  in  number : Conisford-gate 
stood  at  the  south  end  of  King-street,  was  taken  down  in  1793,  and  was  a 
small  mean  building.  The  city  wall  from  the  gate  to  the  river  still  remains, 
but  is  in  ruins.  On  each  side  of  the  river  stand  the  remains  of  two  towers,  be- 
tween which  was  formerly  placed  the  old  boom,  or  beam,  which  went  across  the 
river,  and  was  intended  to  stop  vessels  till  they  had  paid  the  river  tolls.  The 
tower  on  the  west  side  is  in  ruins;  but  that  on  the  east  side  is  not  quite  so  dila- 
pidated. Part  of  the  city  wall,  adjoining  the  gate,  is  built  upon  on  the  outside 
and  that  portion  of  it  which  ascends  the  steep  Butter-hills  is  a good  specimen  of 
the  ancient  manner  of  fortification.  On  the  walls  ascending  the  hill  is  a tower, 
and  on  the  summit  stands  the  Great  Black  tower,  sometimes  called  the  Governor’s 
tower,  from  its  being  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  military  com 
mander  during  the  time  of  a siege.  From  the  top  is  an  extensive  view  of  the 
river  and  country.  During  a violent  thunder-storm  on  July  7th,  1833,  about 
midnight,  the  thatched  roof  of  this  tower  was  struck  by  lightning,  and,  taking 
fire,  consumed  nearly  the  whole  of  its  interior.  Ber-street-gate  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  city  gates.  It  consisted  of  a strong  arch,  w ith  a chamber  over  it, 
and  was  placed  between  two  lofty  tow  ers.  In  the  year  1726  it  was  rebuilt  with 
red  brick,  and  the  arch  was  pulled  dow  n in  1807,  and  not  long  after  the  north 
tower  was  demolished,  and  the  way  laid  open.  On  January  18th,  1807,  a great 
part  of  the  wall  near  this  gate  fell  with  a tremendous  crash,  killing  four  cows 
which  were  in  an  outhouse,  but  fortunately  no  person  sustained  any  injury. 

The  ground  has  since  been  cleared  and  built  upon.  Brazen-doors,  or  Newgate, 
was  the  last  erected  of  the  city  gates.  Tt  was  originally  a tower,  with  a postern 
of  brass,  whence  its  name.  The  postern  was  afterwards  iron,  when  it  wras  called 
the  iron  door.  Subsequently  a red  brick  building,  embattled,  with  a wide  arch, 
and  chamber  over  it,  occupied  the  place  of  the  old  postern.  In  1793  it  was 
pulled  dowm.  St.  Stephen’s,  anciently  Needham-gate,  was  the  principal  of  the 
city  gates,  and  was  a large  building,  consisting  of  a pointed  arch,  over  which 
w as  a chamber,  formerly  used  as  a hermitage  or  chapel.  On  the  sides  w ere  twro 
lofty  towers,  square  on  the  city  side,  and  round  on  the  outside.  The  western 
tow  er  had  a postern,  used  as  a footway  for  passengers.  The  whole  was  embat- 
tled and  enlightened  w'ith  embrasures.  This  gate  was  taken  down  in  1 793. |The  gates 
From  St.  Stephen’s  to  St.  Giles’-gate,  the  wall  may  be  traced  along  the  south- 
west side  of  Chapel-field.  St.  Giles’-gate  was  a plain  square  building,  orna- 
mented with  battlements,  and  was  taken  down  in  1792.  The  wall,  from  St 
Giles’-gate  to  Pottergate-tovver,  is  built  upon  the  descent  of  a hill.  Pottergate, 
from  w hich  the  long  street  to  the  east  of  it  took  its  name,  wras  formerly  a postern, 
but  it  has  been  stopped  up  time  out  of  mind.  An  opening  has  been  made  at  the 
side  of  the  tower,  which  is  now  converted  into  a habitable  house.  The  wall 
hence  to  St.  Benedict’s-gate  is  built  upon.  Westwick  or  St.  Benedict’s-gate 
was  a large  heavy  building,  which  was  taken  down  in  1793.  The  wall  from  Sc. 

Benedict’s  to  Heigham-gate  is  built  upon  within  and  without.  Heigham-gate, 
anciently  called  Hell-gate,  from  the  low,  dismal  appearance  of  the  street  which 
communicated  with  it,  was  a mean  building,  and  never  a passage  of  much  traffic 
being  originally  only  a postern.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  fell 
down.  The  city  wall  reaches  from  the  site  of  this  gate  to  the  small  stream  called 
the  Old  river,  where  it  wras  terminated  by  a tower,  now  in  ruins,  as  is  also  the 
wall,  the  w hole  of  it  being  in  a state  of  decay.  St.  Martin’s-gate,  anciently  called 
Coslany-gate,  a small  plain  gateway,  was  taken  down  in  1808.  On  the  west 
side  of  its  site  there  is  a small  piece  of  wall,  at  the  end  of  which  are  the  remains 
of  a tower,  now  going  fast  to  ruin.  The  rivulet  being  at  some  distance  west 
from  the  tower,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  its  channel  is  altered,  as  this  wall 
was  undoubtedly  designed  to  meet  the  stream.  On  the  wall  from  this  place  to 
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St.  Augustme’s-gate,  are  several  towers,  now  converted  into  habitations,  and 
the  wall  is  chiefly  built  upon.  St.  Augustine’s-gate,  a plain  building  of  brick, 
the  upper  part  of  which  was  surrounded  with  a battlement,  was  taken  down  in 
1794.  The  city  wall  from  hence  to  Magdalen-gate  is  partly  built  upon  from 
within-side,  and  the  towrers  converted  into  cottages.  Magdalen-gate,  anciently 
called  Fy e-bridge-gate,  was  a strong  building  of  brick  and  stone,  taken  down  in 
1808.  The  wall  from  this  gate  to  Pockthorpe  is  partly  built  upon,  but  a great 
portion  of  it  has  fallen  down  through  neglect  or  decay.  Poekthorpe-gate,  a 
small  building  of  stone  and  red  brick,  was  taken  down  in  1792.  A little  to  the 
north,  at  the  turning  of  the  wall,  is  a large  tower,  now  converted  into  a dwelling- 
house,  and  the  wall  between  it  and  the  site  of  the  gate,  is  built  upon  on  the  out- 
side. From  the  gate  the  wall  extends  to  the  river  side,  where  it  finishes  with  a 
round  tower.  Bishop’s-gate,  originally  built  and  repaired  by  the  bishops  of 
Norwich,  led  directly  to  the  palace,  and  was  a neat  building  in  the  pointed  style 
of  architecture,  and  the  lightest  and  handsomest  of  the  city  gates.  The  upper 
part  was  crowned  with  battlements,  and  at  the  extremities  were  four  turrets.  It 
was  taken  down  in  1791.  The  bridge  called  Bishop’s-bridge  adjoined  the  east 
side  of  this  gate.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  Norwich  are  the  irregularity 
and  narrowness  of  its  streets — its  numerous  specimens  of  ancient  and  domestic 
architecture — its  antique  houses,  with  their  rude  pointed  overhanging  gables, 
which  give  it  more  the  appearance  of  a continental  than  an  English  town — its 
spacious  and  open  market-place,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom, 
and  which  presents  to  the  eye  of  a stranger,  on  the  market  days,  a most  pictu- 
resque and  animated  appearance — its  open  spaces  or  plains,  from  which  the 
streets  branch  off — its  numerous  gardens  within  the  wralls,  from  w hence  it  has 
been  termed  “The  city  in  an  orchard ” — the  lofty  spire  of  its  cathedral — and  its 
ancient  castle,  seated  on  a hill,  frowning  in  majesty  over  the  whole  city.  During 
the  last  thirty  years  the  city  has  been  much  improved  and  enlarged,  and  the 
approaches  to  the  market-place  rendered  more  convenient  by  the  formation  of 
Exchange,  Museum,  Sussex,  and  Duke  streets,  Davey-place,  and  the  widening 
of  Briggs’-lane  and  other  public  avenues.  Many  new  streets  and  handsome 
rows  of  houses  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  and  beyond  the  city  walls.  The 
largest  of  these  modern  suburbs  is  the  New  City,  extending  from  St.  Stephen’s 
to  St.  Giles’-gate.  Norwich  was  separated  from  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  1403, 
by  Henry  IV.,  and  placed  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation. 
The  city  is  divided  into  thirty-five  parishes,  and  has  five  more,  and  parts  of  two 
others  within  the  county  of  the  city,  and  contains  forty  parish  churches,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cathedral,  and  upwards  of  twenty  dissenting  chapels.  Norw  ich  is  j 
not  mentioned  in  history  before  the  time  of  the  earlier  Danish  invasions.  It 
appears  to  have  risen  gradually  from  the  decay  of  Caister,  or  Caistor  St. 
Edmund’s,  now  an  inconsiderable  village  about  three  miles  to  the  south  of  it. 
Caister  was  first  a British  and  then  a Roman  town,  under  the  name  of  Venta 
Icenorum.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  during  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  site 
of  Norwich  was  covered  by  water,  and  that  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  allu- 
vial matter  islands  w'ere  formed.  It  is  probable  that,  even  as  late  as  the  period 
of  the  Norman  conquest,  w hat  is  now  the  low  er  part  of  the  city  consisted  of  such 
islands.  During  the  existence  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  the  East  Anglians 
their  kings  had  erected,  upon  what  was  then  a promontory,  and  is  now  the 
Castle-hill,  a royal  fortress ; and  merchants  and  fishermen  sought  the  protection 
of  the  castle,  and  thus  formed  a towrn  which,  from  its  situation  relative  to  their 
former  town  (Venta),  obtained  the  name  of  North-wic,  the  northern  station  or 
Down.  Norwich  became  a place  of  some  importance  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  and  had  a mint.  In  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  under  Sweyn,  in  1004, 
Norwich  was  taken  and  much  injured  by  them.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Edwrard 
the  Confessor  a flourishing  town,  having  1,320  burgesses  and  twenty-five  parish 
churches.  In  the  Conqueror’s  time  the  constableship  of  the  castle,  with  the 
earldom  of  Norfolk,  was  conferred  on  Roger  Bigod,  to  whom  the  erection  of  the 
present  keep  has  been  ascribed.  In  1094  the  bishopric  of  the  East  Angles  w as 
removed  from  Thetford  to  Norwich,  and  the  foundations  of  the  cathedral  w ere 
laid  by  Herbert  Lozinga,  or  Losinga,  the  bishop.  Henry  I.  granted  the  citizens 
a charter  in  1122,  and  soon  after  this  the  Flemings  began  to  settle  here,  and  in- 
troduced the  worsted  manufacture.  In  the  time  of  John,  Roger  Bigod  having 
joined  the  insurgent  barons,  Norwich-castle  was  seized  by  the  king.  In  1267 
the  barons  took  and  plundered  the  place,  and  did  great  damage.  The  city  was 
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afterwards  strongly  fortified.  The  walls  were  embattled,  and  twelve  gates  and 
forty  towers  were  constructed  in  them.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Flemings 
settled  here  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  in  1381,  the 
popular  tumults  which  agitated  nearly  the  whole  country  broke  out  in  Norfolk, 
and  the  mob  entering  Norwich,  and  being  headed  by  John  the  Litester,  or  Dyer, 
committed  great  outrages,  until  they  retired  to  North  Walsham,  on  the  approach 
of  Henry  Spencer,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich.  In  1403  Henry  IV.  sepa- 
rated the  city  of  Norwich  from  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  made  it  a county  of 
itself.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1549,  the  city  suffered  from  the  rebels 
under  Ket,  the  tanner  of  Wymondham.  In  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign 
about  4,000  Flemings  settled  at  Norwich,  and  much  increased  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  by  the  introduction  of  the  bombazine  manufacture.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  the  public  buildings  are  the  castle  and  the  cathedral.  The  site  of  the  castle 
is  considerably  elevated.  The  whole  of  the  works  originally  comprehended  an 
area  of  not  less  than  twenty-three  acres.  The  inner  ditch  and  the  bridge  over 
it  still  remain.  In  the  ditch,  which  is  enclosed  and  planted,  stands  a newly- 
erected  shire-hall,  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  bridge  is  150  feet  long,  and  has  one 
arch  of  about  40  feet  span,  which  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  most  perfect  exam- 
ples of  an  Anglo-Norman  arch  remaining.  There  are  remains  of  two  round 
towers,  part  of  the  original  gateway,  at  the  inner  end  of  the  bridge.  The  keep 
is  a substantial  quadrangular  building,  110  feet  3 inches  from  east  to  west, 
including  a small  tower,  through  which  was  the  principal  entrance ; from  north 
to  south  it  is  92  feet  10  inches;  its  height  to  the  battlements  is  69  feet  6 inches. 
The  interior  has  been  so  much  altered,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  a 
jail,  to  which  it  has  been  long  applied,  that  the  original  arrangement  of  the 
apartments  can  scarcely  be  traced.  The  keep,  the  entrance  tower,  and  the 
eastern  front,  have  been  to  some  extent  restored.  The  foundation  of  the  Cathe- 
dral was  laid  in  1094  by  Bishop  Herbert  Losinga;  succeeding  bishops  added  to 
the  building;  the  spire  was  erected  by  Bishop  Percy  in  1361.  Losinga  laid  the 
foundations  of  a Benedictine  monastery  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  cathe- 
dral; the  monastery,  of  which  a few  traces  remain,  was  completed  in  1101.  The 
cathedral  consists  of  a nave  with  side  aisles,  two  transepts  without  aisles  or 
columns,  a choir  occupying  part  of  the  nave  and  the  area  under  the  tower 
chancel  with  side  aisles,  several  chapels,  a tower  and  spire  at  the  intersection  of 
the  transepts  with  the  nave,  and  a cloister,  nearly  perfect,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church.  The  length  of  the  building  from  east  to  west  is  407  feet ; the  breadth 
at  the  transepts  is  178  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  is  72  feet. 
The  cloisters,  with  the  included  space,  form  a quadrangle  with  the  sides  not 
quite  parallel,  but  averaging  about  176  feet  each.  The  height  of  the  tower  and 
spire,  with  the  weathercock,  is  315  feet.  The  plan  is  almost  wholly  Norman 
the  east  end  has  a circular  apsidial  termination,  and  some  of  the  chapels  are 
circular.  In  various  parts  of  the  building  there  is  much  Norman  work  of  excel 
lent  character.  The  architecture  of  the  nave  is  very  bold,  and  the  arches  of  the 
triforium  are  very  large.  There  are  various  insertions  of  later  styles  : the  spire 
is  of  decorated  English  or  early  perpendicular ; the  cloisters  present  a series  of 
work  from  early  decorated  to  perpendicular;  and  a considerable  portion  of  the 
west  front  is  of  perpendicular  character.  The  see  of  Norwich  is  in  the  province 
of  Canterbury.  The  diocese  includes  Norfolk  and  parts  of  Suffolk,  and  com- 
prises 911  benefices.  It  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Norwich,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  three  archde4R)ns,  four  canons, 
fourteen  honorary  canons,  five  minor  canons,  and  a chancellor.  The  income  of 
the  bishop  is  fixed  at  £4,500  a year.  On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
episcopal  palace,  a large  and  irregular  edifice,  built  by  different  prelates ; there 
are  in  the  garden  some  remains  of  the  ancient  hall  of  the  palace,  now  in  ruins. 
Near  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  is  the  free-school  (formerly  the  charnel-house), 
containing  some  good  ancient  work  ; and  not  far  off  are  two  ancient  gates— St. 
Ethelbert’s-gate,  of  decorated  English  character,  and  the  Erpingham-gate,  of  late 
perpendicular,  both  valuable  specimens  of  their  respective  styles.  Some  of  the 
parish  churches  are  valuable  specimens  of  ancient  architecture.  Those  of  St. 
Rennet,  St.  Ethelred,  and  St.  Julian,  have  round  towers  ; these  towers  are  usually 
considered  to  be  of  early  Norman  date,  but  their  original  openings  have  been  so 
disturbed  by  alteration  that  their  period  and  style  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 
St.  George’s,  Tombland,  has  a square  tower,  with  pinnacles  120  feet  high,  which 
was  rebuilt  in  1445.  The  church  of  St.  Michael  Coslany  is  of  mixed  character; 
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part  is  early  English,  and  part  of  perpendicular  character ; in  the  latter  the 
tracery  mouldings  and  other  embellishments  are  carved  in  stone,  and  the  inter- 
stices filled  up  with  flints.  The  churches  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  George  Colegate, 
St.  Giles,  St.  John  Sepulchre,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Michael  at  Plea,  St.  Saviour,  and 
St.  Stephen,  are  all  handsome  churches,  of  perpendicular  character,  some  of  them 
with  lofty  and  elegant  flint  and  stone  towers.  But  the  most  conspicuous  church 
is  that  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  a large  and  fine  perpendicular  church,  with  a lofty 
tower  and  handsome  windows.  The  nave  of  the  church  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Dominican  or  Black  friars  is  now  the  common  hall  of  the  city,  called 
St.  Andrew’s-hall:  the  choir,  long  used  as  the  Dutch  or  Walloon  church,  with 
the  convent  kitchen,  dormitory,  infirmary,  and  other  parts,  were  lately  used  as  a 
workhouse.  St.  Giles’-hospital  (popularly  the  Old  Man’s-hospital)  comprehends 
portions  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Helen’s.  The  benevolent  institutions  and 
charities  are  very  numerous.  The  Norfolk  and  Norwich-hospital,  a large  build- 
ing of  red  brick,  erected  in  1771,  can  receive  above  100  patients.  It  is  partly 
supported  by  a triennial  musical  festival  in  St.  Andrew’s-hall.  The  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Lunatic-asylum  is  at  Thorpe,  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  There 
are  a dispensary,  an  eye-infirmary,  the  Bethel-hospital  for  poor  lunatics,  an 
asylum  and  school  for  the  blind,  and  several  hospitals  or  almshouses  for  the 
indigent — St.  Giles’-hospital,  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  hospitals,  and  Doughty’s-hos- 
pital,  are  the  chief  of  these.  The  free  grammar-school  was  the  first  foundation 
of  King  Edward  VI.;  it  was  founded  in  1547.  The  school  has  an  income  from 
endowment  of  about  £200  a year  ; it  is  under  the  charge  of  a head  master  and  a 
second  master,  assisted  by  five  other  teachers.  The  endowment  yields  in  all 
about  £8,000  a year,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  support  of  St.  Giles’-hos- 
pital for  old  people.  The  number  of  scholars  is  about  95.  There  are  National, 
British,  and  infant  schools;  Diocesan,  Training,  and  model-schools;  schools 
supported  by  Independents,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics  ; and  several  well- 
endowed  charity-schools.  There  are  several  libraries,  one  of  which,  designated 
the  Norwich  Public-library,  contains  about  20,000  volumes,  a museum,  a school 
of  design,  and  other  educational  institutions.  The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Lite- 
rary institution  has  a valuable  library  of  about  15,000  volumes,  for  which  a fine 
new  building  has  been  erected.  The  guildhall  is  a large  old  building,  erected  in 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  but  since  repaired  and  altered : it  includes 
courts  for  holding  the  city  assizes  and  sessions,  and  contains  some  good  paintings 
and  other  articles  of  interest.  The  new  city  jail  is  a massive  and  appropriate 
building;  there  is  also  a bridewell.  The  shire-hall,  in  the  castle-ditch,  is  a brick 
building  in  the  Tudor  style,  cased  with  cement.  The  new  county  jail,  in  con- 
nection with  the  castle,  is  a commodious  building.  There  is  a cavalry  barrack. 
The  cemetery  was  consecrated  March,  1856.  The  most  important  trade  of  the 
town  consists  of  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  worsted  into  shawls,  crapes,  bom- 
bazines, damasks,  camlets,  and  imitations  of  the  Irish  and  French  stuffs.  The 
manufacture  of  mousselins  de  laine,  challis,  and  other  light  cotton  fabrics,  is  an 
important  part  of  Norwich  industry.  Norwich  has  for  many  centuries  been 
famed  for  its  manufactures,  and  may  boast  of  being,  if  not  the  oldest,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  ancient  manufacturing  places  in  the  kingdom.  Even  before  the 
Conquest,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  coarse  woollen  goods  were  made  here, 
although  the  first  mention  we  find  of  worsted  articles  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
when  a colony  of  Dutch,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  native  country  by  in- 
undations, settleiUhere  and  at  Worstead,  a village  about  thirteen  miles  from 
Norwich,  where  they  introduced  woollen  stuffs,  made  from  a fine  yarn  called 
worstead,  from  its  spinning  having  been  first  introduced  in  that  place.  It  was 
not  till  1575  that  the  first  piece  of  bombazine  was  made,  which,  with  a stout 
article  called  camlet,  formed,  till  within  a few  years,  the  staple  manufactures  of 
Norwich.  In  1791,  when  the  whole  amount  of  British  manufactures  exported 
during  that  year  was  £14,000,000,  the  annual  value  of  goods  exported  from 
Norwich  only  exceeded  £1,000,000  sterling.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  together  with  China,  South  America,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
were  supplied  by  Norwich  with  a variety  of  worsted  goods,  such  as  caliman- 
coes,  tabinets,  brocaded  satins,  satinets,  florettes,  brilliants,  damasks,  and  last- 
ings — these  were  technically  called  toys,  and  are  now  quite  superseded  by  printed 
cottons.  The  ladies  of  Spain  were  excellent  customers  for  bombazines,  of  which 
they  made  that  most  indispensable  part  of  their  costume  the  mantilla.  Spain 
likewise  took  large  quantities  of  camlets  for  the  use  of  the  religious  orders. 
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This  article  obtained  great  celebrity  from  its  texture  and  resistance  to  the 
weather : it  found  its  way  all  over  Europe,  and  large  orders  were  annually 
received  from  the  East  India  Company,  for  the  supply  of  the  Chinese,  who,  to 
this  day,  so  strong  is  their  dislike  to  change,  will  have  no  other  than  the  Nor- 
wich camlet.  The  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  in  1794,  and  soon  gave 
employment  to  about  2,000  hands.  The  principal  fabrics  which  are  now  made 
here  are  fillover  shawls,  crapes,  challis,  plain  and  figured  poplins,  mousseline-de- 
laine,  black  and  coloured,  made  entirely  of  wool,  cotton-de-laine,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  a fabric  called  paramatta  cloth,  which  has 
nearly  superseded  the  use  of  bombazines  for  mourning;  the  manufacture  of 
Gros-de-Naples  and  Bandana  handkerchiefs  has  also  been  introduced.  The  last 
new  fabric  is  an  imitation  of  a French  article,  is  made  of  cotton  and  worsted, 
and  figured,  has  a very  light  and  pretty  effect,  and  is  called  Palestine.  There  is 
a plain  fabric  called  lunetta,  which  is  likewise  making  in  Norwich.  Iron-found- 
ing, agricultural  implement  making,  tanning,  dyeing,  brewing,  malting,  coach 
making,  and  boot  and  shoe  making  are  also  carried  on,  and  there  are  several  power- 
ful corn-mills.  The  corn-market  is  held  in  a large  Grecian  building,  the  Corn- 
exchange,  96  feet  by  85  feet,  and  27  feet  high ; and  the  cattle-market  is  an  open 
area  adjacent  to  the  castle.  There  are  also  a fish-market,  a market  for  seeds 
and  skins,  and  a hay-market.  Trade  in  agricultural  produce,  coal,  and  other 
heavy  goods,  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  river,  chiefly  in  lighters  or  wherries 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  burden.  An  entrance  from  the  sea  into  the  navi- 
gable channel  of  the  Waveney,  by  Lake  Lothing,  and  a ship-canal  from  the 
Waveney  to  the  Yare  or  Wensum,  facilitate  the  approach  of  sea-borne  vessels 
of  small  tonnage.  There  is  another  short  canal  near  Norwich.  These  various 
cuts,  with  the  river,  are  navigable  for  vessels  not  exceeding  ten  feet  draught  of 
water.  The  harbour,  lock,  and  sluice  at  the  sea-entrance  of  this  navigation  are 
extensive  works.  The  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  of  Norfolk 
are  held  at  Norwich,  and  the  musical  festivals  attract  a large  number  of  visitors 
to  the  ancient  city. 
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Inns,  Norfolk  Hotel,  Bell  Hotel,  Rampant  Horse,  Royal  Hotel,  Swan  Hotel.— Markets,  Wed., 
Sat. — Fairs,  Day  bef.  Good  Fri.,  horses,  cattle;  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  pleasure. — Bankers,  Gurneys 
and  Co. ; draw  on  Barclay  aud  Co.  Harvey  and  Hudson  ; draw  on  Hankey  and  Co.  Bulls  and  Co. ; 
draw  on  Masterman  and  Co.  Branch  of  Bank  of  England;  draw  on  Head-office.  East  of  England ; 
draw  on  London  and  Westminster,— Newspapers,  Norfolk  Chronicle  (conservative),  Sat. ; Norwich 
Mercury  (liberal),  Sat.;  Norfolk  News  (liberal),  Sat. 


* NORWOOD,  situated  on  a range  of  hills  running  for  some  distance  nearly 
parallel  with  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  towards  which  they  slope  gently 
down,  is  a hamlet  lying  partly  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth  and  partly  in  that  of 
Croydon,  whose  railway  approaches  very  near  to  its  south-eastern  boundary,  in 
what  is  called  the  district  of  All  Saints,  where  there  is  a handsome  church,  in  the 
gothic  style  of  architecture,  standing  conspicuously  upon  Beulah-hill.  The  other 
district  church  is  St.  Luke’s,  with  a Corinthian  portico  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  Grecian  style;  the  cost  of  its  erection  was  £17,520.  The  new  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  was  erected  in  1856,  on  Tulse-hill,  at  a cost  of  £8,000.  Many 
villas  and  other  residences  have  sprung  up  in  this  beautiful  neighbourhood  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Brayley  tells  us,  that  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  “it  was 
customary  among  the  labouring  classes  and  servants  of  London,  to  walk  to  Nor- 
wood on  the  Sunday  afternoon  to  have  their  fortunes  told,  and  also  to  take 
refreshments  at  the  Gipsy-house,  which  long  bore  on  its  sign-post  a painting  of 
the  deformed  figure  of  Margaret  Finch,  the  queen  of  the  gipsies.”  According  to 
Lysons,  “ this  remarkable  person  lived  to  the  age  of  1 09  years.  After  travelling 
over  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  greater" part  of  a centurv,  she 
settled  at  Norwood,  whither  her  great  age  and  the  fame  of  her  fortune-telling 
attracted  numerous  visitors.  From  a habit  of  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  her 
chin  resting  on  her  knees,  the  sinews  at  length  became  so  contracted,  that  she 
could  not  rise  from  that  position;  and  after  her  death  they  were  obliged  to 
enclose  her  body  in  a deep  square  box.”  It  appears  in  the  parish  register  that 
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this  wise  woman  w as  buried  at  Beckenham,  in  Kent,  October  24th,  1740.  At 
Lower  Norwood  is  situated  the  South  Metropolitan  cemetery,  laid  out  in  1839, 
at  a cost  of  £80,000,  and  enclosing  a space  of  nearly  fifty  acres,  than  which  no 
more  beautiful  and  quiet  resting-place  for  the  remains  of  one  beloved  could  be 
wished  for;  in  it  are  episcopal  and  dissenting  chapels  for  the  performance  of  the 
burial-service,  and  an  hour  or  two  may  be  profitably  spent  in  sad,  but  not 
unpleasing  reflection,  amid  its  grassy,  flower -bordered  tombs,  and  tasteful 
monuments.  At  a short  distance  from  the  cemetery  is  the  celebrated  mineral 
spring,  first  discovered  in  1827,  and  now  known,  with  the  grounds  surrounding 
it,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  acres,  delightfully  laid  out,  as  the  Royal  Beulah 
Spa.  Here  the  invalid  may  come  and  drink  the  healing  waters,  w'hich  are  im- 
pregnated chiefly  with  sulphate  and  hydro-chlorate  of  magnesia.  Norwood, 
from  its  healthy  and  convenient  situation,  has  been  chosen  for  the  site  of  several 
public  educational  and  other  establishments  for  the  young;  thus  on  Westow- 
hill  is  the  Central  London  District-schools,  in  which  are  placed  the  pauper  chil- 
dren of  the  City,  St.  Saviour’s,  East  and  West  London,  and  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields ; in  the  Upper  Park-road  is  a similar  building  for  the  parish  of  Lambeth, 
and  in  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  Park-hotel,  is  what  is  called  the  Nor- 
wood Catholic  Orphanage,  an  institution  whose  name  sufficiently  indicates  the 
use  to  which  it  is  put. 
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* NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire, on  the  east  by  the  latter  county,  on  the  south  by  Leicestershire,  and  on 
the  west  by  Derbyshire ; its  greatest  length  is  50  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
above  20,  and  its  circumference  110  miles.  It  contains  882  square  miles,  and  is 
in  the  province  and  diocese  of  York.  This  county  has  several  varieties  of  soil, 
and,  in  consequence  of  it,  assumes  a diversity  of  appearance,  A narrow  strip  on 
the  Derbyshire  border,  which  extends  as  far  south  as  opposite  to  Nottingham,  is 
the  limestone  and  coal  district,  containing  several  woods,  and  is  mostly  arable. 
The  next,  extending  quite  to  the  north  extremity  of  the  county,  is  a much 
broader  strip,  being  composed  chiefly  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  including  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  royal  forest  of  Sherwood,  traditionally  reported  as  the  scene 
of  the  noted  outlaw  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  companions.  A considerable 
portion  of  this  tract  has,  however,  been  enclosed  and  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  many  large  parks  have  also  been  taken  out  of  it  by  grants  from  the  crown, 
which  are  brought  into  tillage  or  covered  with  flourishing  plantations.  In  the 
division  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  this  county  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Flavia  Csesariensis.  The  Roman  stations  Ad  Pontem,  Margidunum,  and  Vero- 
metum,  were  in  the  county.  Of  the  Roman  roads  which  connected  these  stations 
there  are  several  traces.  The  Fosse-way  may  be  traced  from  Verometum  for 
several  miles  in  the  direction  of  Newark.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark,  Mansfield,  Woodhouse,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  county.  In  the  Saxon  period  it  is  likely  that  Nottinghamshire  was 
possessed  at  first  by  the  Northumbrian  Angles.  When  the  Mercians  became 
independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  (A.D.  626),  this  county  appears  to 
have  been  included  in  their  dominion  : it  w as  divided  betw  een  the  northern  and 
southern  Mercians,  who  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Trent.  When 
the  Danes,  under  the  sons  of  Regnar  Lodbrog,  invaded  England,  they  passed 
the  winter  (867-868)  at  Nottingham,  which  they  had  taken,  and  which  became  a 
Danish  burgh.  By  the  treaty  with  Alfred  (878  or  880)  they  obtained  possession 
of  that  part  of  Mercia  w'hich  was  north-east  of  Watling-street,  including  Not- 
tinghamshire. After  the  Conquest,  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  together  with 
'the  castle  of  Nottingham,  was  bestowed  by  the  Conqueror  on  his  natural  son, 
William  Peverel.  The  principal  events  that  took  place  in  the  county  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  great  civil  war  were — the  capture  of  Nottingham-castle  and 
town  by  the  troops  of  the  Empress  Maud,  the  death  of  King  John  at  Newrark, 
October  17th,  1216,  the  arrest  of  Mortimer  in  Nottingham-castle  by  Edward  III., 
and  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Lambert  Simnel  in  1487  by  the  Royal  army  under 
Henry  VII.  at  East  Stoke,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent,  four  miles  south-west 
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from  Newark.  At  tlie  commencement  of  the  civil  war  Charles  I.  set  np  his 
standard  with  great  ceremony  (1642)  at  Nottingham,  which  shortly  after  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  and  continued  so  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Newark, 
which  was  held  by  a body  of  Royalists  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Hender- 
son, was  besieged  (1644)  by  a body  of  Parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  John 
Meldrum  and  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  but  was  relieved  by  Prince  Rupert, 
who  drove  part  of  the  besieging  forces  over  the  Trent,  and  compelled  another 
portion  to  capitulate,  with  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition.  In  the  winter  of 
1644-45  it  was  again  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Parliamentarians.  In  May, 
1646,  the  king  surrendered  himself  at  Southwell  to  the  Scotch  commissioners,  by 
whom  he  was  conducted  to  the  quarters  of  the  Scotch  troops  then  besieging 
Newark.  The  day  after  his  arrival  Newark  was  delivered  up  by  his  orders. 
Sutton-in-Ashfield-hill,  near  Mansfield,  is  about  600  feet  high.  The  strata 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  this  county  succeed  each  other  in  order  from  east 
to  west.  The  eastern  and  southern  districts  of  the  county,  including  the  Wold 
Hills,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  valleys  of  the  Smite  and  the  Deven,  are  chiefly 
occupied  by  the  lias.  The  vale  of  Trent  and  the  uplands  to  the  west  of  it  are 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  new  red-sands.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  these  formations  sink  beneath  the  fens  surrounding  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
in  which  isle  they  emerge  again.  Among  the  beds  of  this  formation  is  a sand- 
stone so  soft  as  to  be  easily  excavated,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Nottingham  there 
are  many  caverns  of  artificial  formation,  some  of  them  of  great  antiquity.  Gyp- 
sum occurs  plentifully  in  this  formation,  and  is  quarried  in  several  places.  The 
newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  limestone  underlies  the  red-sandstone;  but 
in  some  parts  these  formations  are  separated  by  beds  of  quartzose  gravel,  ex- 
tending to  the  depth  of  from  600  to  900  feet,  and  often  consolidated  into  a soft 
pudding-stone,  of  which  the  Castle-hill  at  Nottingham  is  a specimen.  This 
gravel  is  the  prevailing  stratum  throughout  Sherwood-forest.  The  magnesian 
limestone  occupies  a tract  varying  from  four  to  seven  miles  wide  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county,  west  of  a line  drawn  from  Mansfield  to  Nottingham. 
West  of  the  magnesian  limestone  occurs  the  South  Yorkshire  coal-field,  of  which 
a small  part  is  in  this  county.  There  are  numerous  coal-pits  in  the  county, 
which  yield  abundance  of  coal.  The  seams  of  coal  vary  from  one  or  two  to  five 
or  six.  feet  in  thickness.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  good,  but  rather  inferior  to 
that  of  Newcastle.  Blue  limestone  approaching  to  marble  in  texture,  a good 
bluish  stone,  and  a reddish  stone  sufficiently  hard  for  building,  and  limestone  for 
burning,  are  quarried  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Coarse  paving-stone  is 
quarried  at  Linby,  a few  miles  south  of  Mansfield.  The  whole  county  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Trent,  which  river  first  touches  the  south-west  border  of  the 
county  at  the  junction  of  the  Soar,  flows  along  the  border  about  3 miles  to  the 
junction  of  the  Erewash,  and  then  entering  the  county  flows  through  it  25  miles 
in  a north-east  direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark,  below  which  it  turns 
to  the  north,  and  flowing  first  within  and  then  upon  the  border  of  the  county  25 
miles  farther,  to  below  Gainsborough,  finally  quits  the  county  and  flows  through 
the  marshes  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme  to  the  Humber.  It  is  a broad  river,  bor- 
dered by  a belt  of  low  lands,  and  navigable  throughout  the  county  for  river 
craft,  and  up  to  Gainsborough,  on  the  Lincolnshire  border,  for  sea-borne  vessels 
of  200  tons.  The  Maun  rises  near  the  village  of  Hardwick,  to  the  south  of 
Mansfield,  and  flows  north-east  12  miles  past  Mansfield  and  through  Clipstone 
Park,  to  Ollerton,  where  it  receives  the  Rainworth,  which  rises  in  Sherwood- 
forest.  From  Ollerton  the  Maun  flows  4 miles  north  by  east,  till  it  is  joined  on 
the  left  bank  by  the  Meden,  then  flows  north-east  4 miles  to  West  Drayton, 
where  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Poulter,  forming  by  the  junction  the  river 
Idle.  From  West  Drayton  the  Idle  flows  northward  in  a winding  course  of  18 
miles  to  Bawtry,  receiving  on  the  left  bank,  just  above  that  town,  the  Ryton, 
and  flows  eastward  2 miles  to  the  border  of  Lincolnshire,  and  7 miles  more  along 
the  border,  or  just  within  it,  into  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwith.  The  Idle  is 
navigable  from  East  Retford,  12  miles  above  Bawtry,  but  none  of  its  tributaries 
are  navigable.  The  Soar  has  about  8 miles  of  its  course,  navigable  throughout, 
on  the  border  of  this  county  and  Leicestershire.  The  Erewash  rises  in  the 
county,  very  near  the  head  of  the  Maun,  and  flows  south-west  to  the  border, 
aud  south-south-east  along  the  border  of  this  county  and  Derbyshire  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Trent.  The  Lene  rises  near  the  grounds  of  Newstead-abbey,  5 
miles  south  of  Mansfield,  and  flows  southward  into  the  Trent  near  Nottingham. 
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The  Dover  Beck  rises  in  Skerwood-forest,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Rain- 
worth,  and  flows  10  miles  south-east  into  the  Trent,  to  the  east  of  Thurgarton. 
The  Deven  rises  in  Leicestershire,  and  flows  northward  into  the  Trent,  through 
the  Vale  of  Belvoir.  Of  its  whole  course  of  more  than  20  miles,  8 or  9 mileg 
belong  to  this  county.  Its  tributary,  the  Smite,  18  miles  long,  belongs  chiefly  to 
this  county.  The  tongue  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the  Deven  and  the  Trent  is 
insulated  by  a navigable  channel  communicating  between  these  two  rivers.  By 
means  of  the  Trent  and  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers  connected  w ith  it,  Not- 
tinghamshire has  water  communication  with  almost  all  the  principal  towns  in 
England.  The  Grantham  canal  crosses  the  south  of  the  county,  and  connects 
the  Witham  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  with  the  Trent,  near  Nottingham. 
There  is  a branch  from  the  Grantham  canal  to  Bingham,  in  thi3  county.  From 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  at  a point  nearly  east  of  East  Retford,  the 
Fosse  Dyke  canal  joins  the  Trent  again  with  the  Witham,  and  so  with  the  city 
of  Lincoln  and  the  Wash.  The  Chesterfield  canal  crosses  the  north  of  the 
county,  leaving  the  Trent  near  Stockwith,  and  passing  through  East  Retford  and 
Worksop,  whence  it  runs  first  north-west  into  an  angle  of  Yorkshire,  and  then 
south-west  into  Derbyshire,  where  it  terminates  at  Chesterfield.  The  Erewash 
canal  leaves  the  Trent  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Soar,  and  runs  up  the  valley  of 
the  Erew'ask,  partly  in  this  county,  to  Langley-bridge,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Cromford  canal.  From  Langley-bridge  the  Nottingham  canal. runs,  though 
by  a very  circuitous  route,  to  the  Trent,  south  of  Nottingham.  A cut  which 
leaves  this  canal  at  Nottingham  joins  the  Trent,  4 miles  higher  up.  The  Hum- 
ber, into  w hich  the  Trent  runs,  and  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  which  joins  the 
Trent  in  Derbyshire,  just  without  the  south-western  boundary  of  this  county, 
open  to  Nottinghamshire  the  whole  system  of  the  internal  navigation  of  England. 
The  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln  branch  of  the  Midland  Counties  railway 
has  30  miles  of  its  length  in  this  county,  which  it  enters  near  the  Long  Eaton 
junction  ; it  passes  through  Nottingham  and  Newark.  A branch  from  this  line 
[eaves  the  Carlton  station  3 miles  east  from  Nottingham,  and  runs  eastward 
across  the  county,  through  Bingham  to  Grantham.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  railway  traverses  the  north  of  the  county,  passing  through 
Worksop  and  East  Retford,  and  on  to  Gainsborough  and  Great  Grimsby,  in 
Lincolnshire ; from  East  Retford  a branch  from  this  line  runs  through  Cottam 
and  Tooksey  to  Lincoln.  The  southern  branch  of  the  Midland  Counties  railway 
runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Soar  from  Leicester,  entering  the  county  a little  north 
of  Loughborough,  and  joining  the  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln  branch  at 
the  Long  Eaton  junction.  From  Nottingham  a railway  runs  north  to  Mansfield, 
whence  the  Mansfield  and  Pinxton  railway  runs  to  the  Cromford  canal  at  Pinx- 
ton-mills,  near  Alfreton  in  Derbyshire,  with  a branch  to  the  Codnor-park-iron- 
works.  It  is  joined  by  the  Erewash  valley  line,  which  runs  along  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county,  to  the  greater  lines  just  mentioned  at  the  Long  Eaton 
junction.  The  Great  Northern  railway  from  London  to  York  crosses  this  county, 
coming  from  Grantham,  through  Newark  and  East  Retford,  and  passing  through 
Bawdry  northwards.  Another  line,  intended  to  joiu  the  North  Midland,  has 
been  constructed  from  Newark  to  Southwell.  .The  climate  of  this  county  is  dry 
and  healthy,  and  upon  some  of  the  light  lands  the  harvest  is  as  early  as  in  many 
counties  more  to  the  south.  The  high  hills  of  Derbyshire  intercept  the  westerly 
winds,  and  cause  the  clouds  to  discharge  their  moisture  before  they  reach  Not- 
tinghamshire; the  heaviest  rains  are  when  the  wind  comes  from  the  east.  This 
county,  of  which  a great  portion  was  once  forest-land,  contains  many  fine  parks 
ind  seats.  The  principal  parks  are  those  of  Clumber,  Thoresby,  Worksop,  and 
Welbeck-abbey,  south  of  the  town  of  Worksop;  those  of  New  stead-abbey  and 
Annesley,  south  of  Mansfield;  and  Wollaston-hall,  west  of  Nottingham.  There 
ire  many  fertile  spots,  but  the  land  is  in  general  not  above  mediocrity,  and  some 
of  it  is  very  poor.  The  farms  are  of  moderate  size,  and  the  tenants  are  mostly 
at  will.  Improvements  in  agriculture  are  very  generally  followed,  Turnips  are 
cultivated  to  a great  extext;  other  crops  are  w'heat,  beans,  peas,  oats,  potatoes, 
&c.  Along  the  river  Trent  are  some  good  meadow's  and  pastures,  in  which  bul- 
locks are  grazed  to  advantage.  The  breeds  which  are  preferred  are  the  Here- 
ford and  the  short-horn  for  the  best  pastures,  and  the  small  Scots  for  inferior. 
There  are  not  many  dairies,  although  some  good  cheese  is  made.  The  dairies 
ire  chiefly  along  the  Soar.  The  sheep  are  mostly  of  the  Leicester  breed.  There 
are  many  hop-plantations  in  the  county.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New  ark, 
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Nottingham,  and  other  towns,  there  are  excellent  market-gardens,  the  sandy  soil 
being  very  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  vegetables.  There  are 
some  good  orchards  on  the  heavier  soils.  The  remains  of  the  old  forest-trees 
are  still  to  be  met  with  in  parks,  where  they  have  been  preserved  as  ornaments. 
A better  system  of  forest  management  has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  and 
considerable  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  growth  of  navy  timber.  Many  new 
woods  and  plantations  have  been  made  in  those  parts  of  the  forests  which  have 
been  granted  to  individuals  or  allotted  on  enclosures.  Very  extensive  woods 
have  been  planted  on  the  estates  of  the  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Portland.  The 
county  forms  the  archdeaconry  of  Nottingham ; it  was  formerly  included  in  the 
diocese  of  York,  but  now  forms  part  of  the  see  of  Lincoln.  It  is  in  the  midland 
circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Nottingham ; quarter  sessions  at  Nottingham, 
Newark,  and  East  Retford;  county  courts  at  Bingham,  East  Retford,  Mansfield, 
Newark,  Nottingham,  and  Worksop.  The  county  jail  is  at  Nottingham;  the 
county  house  of  correction  at  Southwell.  The  county  returns  four  members  to 
to  Parliament;  two  for  the  northern  and  two  for  the  southern  division.  Not- 
tingham and  Newark  return  two  members  each. 
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* NOTTINGHAM,  the  county-town  of  Nottinghamshire,  is  a county  in  itself, 
a market-town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  seat  of  a poor 
law  union,  and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lene,  about  a mile  north 
from  the  Trent.  The  borough  is  governed  by  fourteen  aldermen  and  forty-two 
councillors,  and  returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  town  is 
built  on  a steep  rock  of  soft  sandstone,  easily  excavated,  and  hence  it  derives  its 
name,  given  it  by  the  Saxons  or  Angles,  who,  when  they  settled  here,  found  a 
number  of  caverns  hollowed  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rock,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  used  as  dwellings  or  storehouses  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  Nottingham  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Danes,  to  whom  it  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  between  Alfred  and 
Guthrum  about  880.  William  the  Conqueror  built  a strong  castle  here.  In  the 
troubles  of  Stephen’s  reign  the  town  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  partisans  of  the 
Empress  Maud.  In  the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  the  castle  was  an 
object  of  contest:  in  those  of  the  reign  of  John  it  was  held  throughout  by  the 
king.  In  1330  Roger  Mortimer,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Isabella,  was  seized  in 
Nottingham-castle.  Charles  I.  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham  in  August, 
1642;  but  the  place  came  next  year  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  who  gar- 
risoned the  castle,  of  w hich  Colonel  Hutchinson  (whom  the  memoirs  of  his  lady 
have  made  so  well  known)  wras  governor.  During  the  Protectorate  the  castle 
wras  dismantled ; and  after  the  Restoration  the  old  building  was  replaced  by  the 
present  one,  which  has  nothing  of  a castle  but  the  name.  It  was  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  into  whose  possession  the  property  had  come  by  purchase, 
and  it  now  belongs  to  the  present  duke.  The  only  later  occurrences  of  any 
importance  have  been  the  “Luddite”  disturbances  in  1811-12,  and  the  riot 
arising  out  of  the  political  excitement  of  1831,  on  which  occasion  the  castle  was 
burnt  by  the  rioters.  The  town  is  built  on  a slope,  which  commands  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  Vale  of  Trent.  The  streets  in  the  central  and  more  ancient  parts 
of  the  town  are  narrow  and  crooked  ; but  considerable  improvements  have  taken 
place  of  late  years,  and  several  spacious  streets  of  good  modern  houses  have 
been  built.  The  market-place  covers  an  area  of  about  five  acres  and  a half,  and 
is  surrounded  with  lofty  buildings,  under  the  first  floor  of  which  a piazza  is 
formed.  A handsome  line  of  street,  called  Albert-street,  leads  from  the  market- 
place to  the  railway-station.  A large  area,  hitherto  held  as  common  ground, 
has  been  enclosed  for  building  purposes.  About  eighteen  acres  have  been 
formed  into  an  arboretum,  and  laid  out  and  planted  in  an  ornamental  manner; 
the  margin  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  terraces  of  handsome  houses.  The 
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arboretum  was  opened  May  11th,  1852.  There  are  several  bridges  in  the  town 
over  the  arms  of  the  Lene  or  over  the  Nottingham-canal ; and  about  a mile 
south  from  the  town  is  Trent-bridge,  of  nineteen  arches,  over  the  Trent,  a very 
ancient  structure.  Connected  with  this  bridge  are  a causew  ay  over  the  meadows 
and  an  embankment  to  protect  the  lower  part  of  the  town  in  the  time  of  floods. 
There  are  also  railw'ay  bridges  over  the  Trent,  and  a fine  road  bridge  over  the 
railway,  and  some  adjacent  meadowr  laud.  The  Trent  is  here  about  200  feet 
wide.  The  environs  of  Nottingham  are  very  pleasant.  Several  caverns  or 
rooms,  cut.  out  of  the  rock  on  which  Nottingham  stands,  have  been  converted 
into  cellars  and  store-rooms.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  county-hall, 
rebuilt  in  1770,  a commodious  and  handsome  building,  with  two  convenient 
courts  and  apartments  for  the  judges,  jury,  &c.  The  town-hall  is  a spacious 
edifice,  of  which  the  towm  jail  forms  the  ground-floor.  The  house  of  correction 
is  built  upon  the  site  of  a convent  of  hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
There  are  a new  post-office,  built  in  1848,  a small  theatre,  a grand  stand  on  the 
race-course,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the  town,  extensive  cavalry  barracks  in  the 
castle-park,  and  a building  erected  as  a riding-house  for  the  yeomanry,  and  now 
used  as  a circus  or  for  other  public  amusements.  St.  Mary’s  church,  a commo- 
dious edifice,  stands  on  high  ground  in  the  central  part  of  the  town.  It  is  a 
large  cruciform  church,  with  a fine  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts,  rising  two  stages  above  the  roof  of  the  church,  crowned  with  battle- 
ments and  eight  crocketed  pinnacles.  Of  the  other  parish  churches  St.  Peter’s 
is  an  ancient  edifice,  greatly  altered  by  numerous  repairs,  and  St.  Nicholas’  is  a 
small  brick  building.  St.  Mary’s  has  a chapel  of  ease  appendant  to  it,  dedicated 
to  St.  Paul;  and  St.  James’s  is  extra-parochial.  The  number  of  places  of  wor- 
ship in  Nottingham  is  about  forty,  of  which  eleven  belong  to  the  established 
church,  seven  to  Methodists,  seven  to  Baptists,  five  to  Independents,  two  to 
Roman  Catholics,  and  one  each  to  Quakers,  Moravians,  Svvedenborgians,  lrvingites, 
Unitarians,  Jews,  and  Mormons.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a handsome 
stone  building  in  the  early  English  style,  erected  in  1841 ; it  has  a tower  sur- 
mounted with  a spire  164  feet  high.  The  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1513, 
has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  £1,000  a year.  The  are  several 
National,  British,  and  infant-schools;  schools  supported  by  Roman  Catholics 
and  Unitarians,  a Government  school  of  design,  a Blue-coat-school,  removed  to 
a new  edifice  built  in  1853,  a charity-school  for  boys,  a school  of  industry  for 
girls,  several  libraries,  a mechanics’-institute,  a natural  history  society  with  a 
museum,  and  a savings-bank.  Plumtree-hospital,  for  poor  and  aged  widows, 
Collins’s-hospital,  for  twenty-four  aged  widow'ers  or  widows,  Lambley-hospital, 
for  decayed  burgesses  or  their  widow  s,  with  several  other  hospitals  or  alms- 
houses, are  among  the  charitable  foundations  of  the  tow  n.  The  General-hospital, 
on  Standard-hill,  and  the  county  lunatic-asylum,  are  spacious  buildings.  There 
are  also  a general  dispensary,  the  Midland-institution  for  the  blind,  and  public 
baths  and  wash-houses.  The  market-place  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  in  the 
kingdom.  At  the  east  end  is  the  new  exchange,  a handsome  brick  building,  erected 
by  the  corporation  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  in  1814  repaired. 
The  fine  building  erected  in  1849  as  a corn-exchange,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  an 
association.  The  county-hall  and  jail,  standing  on  the  high  pavement,  form  a 
massive  stone  building,  erected  in  1770,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in 
1854.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  New7  Nottinghamshire  Towrn  and  County 
Lunatic-hospital,  on  Mapperley-hills,  was  laid  October  30th,  1857,  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county.  On  Cinder-hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Basford,  there  was  built  a beautiful  new  church  in  1856,  for  the  especial  use  of 
the  coal-miners  here.  The  site  was  given  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Notting- 
ham may  be  considered  the  head  quarters  of  the  lace-trade;  plain  bobbin-nets, 
machine-made  curtains,  various  kinds  of  run-laces,  &c.,  being  produced  here  in 
amazing  quantities.  Some  exquisite  specimens  of  velvet-lace  have  been  lately 
produced  by  Messrs.  Ball  and  Dunnicliffe’s  patent  process,  a most  valuable 
invention,  which  will  doubtless  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  Nottingham  trade. 
Many  of  our  fancy  productions  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  Valenciennes 
and  Brussels,  but  no  manufacture  in  existence  can  surpass  these.  Hand-made 
lace  has  always  hitherto  been  considered  the  most  exqusite,  but  no  hand  in  the 
universe,  unaided  by  the  machinery  invented  for  the  purpose,  could  implant 
within  a lace  fabric  the  exquisite  velvet  flowering  seen  upon  the  specimens  pro- 
duced by  this  invention,  which  has  taken  eight  years  to  bring  to  completion,  at 
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an  outlay  of  more  than  £4,000.  In  all  departments  of  the  hosiery  trade  new 
machinery,  both  “ roundabouts  ” and  a more  recent  invention,  a kind  of  lever- 
stocking  frame,  have  greatly  increased  the  power  and  diminished  the  cost  of 
production.  The  hand-wrought  glove  branch  has  been  almost  superseded  by 
gloves  made  of  warp  fabrics,  silk,  velvet,  and  mixed,  which  are  now  stamped 
out  of  the  piece  with  knives  similar  to  those  used  in  cutting  kid  gloves.  So 
very  recent  is  the  origin  of  ornamenting  lace  by  machinery,  that  the  progress 
it  has  made  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  now  carried  on  are  alike  matters  of 
astonishment.  Up  to  1831,  little  else  than  plain  net  and  quilling  had  been 
produced  by  the  bobbin-net  machine,  the  invention  of  which  was  only  completed 
and  patented  by  Mr.  Heathcoat  in  1809;  between  1831  and  1832,  however,  after 
repeated  efforts  on  the  lever,  circular,  pusher,  and  traverse-warp  machines,  all 
modifications  of  the  bobbing-net  machine,  plans  were  adopted  to  purl  and  bullet 
hole  the  edges  of  narrow  laces,  which  were  afterwards  finished  by  women  with 
a gimp  thread  and  needle.  From  this  starting-point  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment was  rapid,  scarcely  a month  passing  without  some  important  novelty  being 
produced  eclipsing  previous  inventions.  At  this  period,  about  1832,  a patent 
was  taken  out  by  Mr.  William  Sneath,  of  Ison-green,  and  sold  to  Mr.  James 
Fisher,  of  Radford,  both  in  the  suburbs  of  Nottingham,  for  spotting  lace  whilst 
making  it  on  the  circular  machine.  Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Tewkes- 
bury, patented  a method  for  spotting  on  the  traverse-warp  machine,  and  shortly 
after  that,  Mr.  Aid.  Birkiu,  of  Basford,  patented  a method  of  spotting  on  the  lever 
machine.  Many  eminent  local  mechanics  endeavoured  to  apply  the  Jacquard 
machine  to  the  bobbin-net  machine  during  this  period,  but  it  was  1825  before 
this  was  successfully  accomplished.  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Nottingham,  then 
succeeded  in  applying  Jacquard  cards  to  the  whole  width  of  the  net  produced 
upon  a pusher  machine.  The  same  application  was  then  made  to  the  circular 
machine  by  Mr.  William  Crofts,  who  has  since  taken  out  patents  for  improve 
ments  in  nearly  every  description  of  bobbin-net  machinery.  The  application  of 
the  Jacquard  for  producing  patterns  upon  bobbin-net  progressed  slowly  till  1841, 
when  a plan  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hootou  Deverill,  wrhich  was  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Biddle  and  Birkin,  for  applying  the  Jacquard  to  the  guide  bars,  and  so 
rapid  has  been  the  adoption  of  this  method  since  that  time,  that  at  the  present 
period  there  is  scarcely  a fancy  machine  at  work  without  it,  either  to  the  bars 
or  along  the  machine.  From  1841,  the  trade  began  anew,  every  description  of 
pattern  being  readily  produced  on  all  the  various  descriptions  of  net,  particularly 
on  the  well-known  plait  net.  The  Government  grant  in  aid  of  the  Nottingham 
School  of  Design  was  increased  in  June,  1851,  from  £250  to  £400  annually. 
The  local  school  has  produced  some  very  superior  designers,  who  occupy  a com- 
fortable position  in  the  town,  and  they  will  be  still  more  encouraged  when 
elegance  and  taste  come  to  be  more  appreciated  in  conjunction  with  elegance 
and  durability.  Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  that,  with  the  growing 
importance  of  the  Nottingham  manufactures,  and  the  great  extension  of  its 
trade  within  the  last  ten  years,  Nottingham,  when  compared  with  Leicester  and 
Derby,  should  not  have  increased  its  population  in  the  same  proportion  as  those 
rival  towns  have  done.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  up  to  that  time,  Nottingham 
had  been  as  completely  besieged  and  as  incapable  of  extension  as  though  it  w7ere 
beleaguered  by  powerful  hostile  forces.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  borough 
was  a wide  belt  of  land  presenting  every  variety  of  locality  and  scenery — meadow7, 
sand-field,  clay-field,  and  forest — which,  being  subject  to  common-right,  wras 
protected  by  the  freemen  with  the  utmost  vigilance  from  encroachment;  the 
result  was,  that  colonies  of  manufacturers  settled  themselves  by  thousands 
beyond  these  boundaries ; and  in  places  which,  twenty  years  ago,  were  green 
fields,  there  is  now  a constant  succession  of  streets,  all  w ithin  a mile  or  so  of  the 
borough  ; these,  with  the  residents  in  the  manufacturing  villages  closely  adjacent, 
and  of  the  town,  show  an  aggregate  population,  within  a circle  of  about  five 
miles,  of  115,000.  Since  the  commonable  lands  round  the  town  have  been 
enclosed  for  building  purposes  by  act  of  parliament,  the  populous  suburbs  of 
Lenton,  Ison-green,  Parrington,  and  Snenton,  are  being  incorporated  within 
the  borough  itself  by  new  streets  in  all  directions.  Besides  the  principal  manu- 
factures carried  on  at  Nottingham  of  bobbin-net  and  lace,  and  cotton  and  silk 
hosiery,  there  are  several  mills  for  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  and  for 
throwing  silk,  and  much  cotton  yarn  is  obtained  from  the  mills  of  Derbyshire. 
The  machines  for  making  bobbin-net  and  lace,  which  are  very  expensive,  are 
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Nuneaton*  ...m.t  & pa  Warwick 

Nuneham  Courtney  pa  Oxford  

Nunkeeling-with- 

Bewholme  pa'E.  R.  York 

Nun-Monkton  pajW.  R.  York  ... 

Nunney  palSomerset  ., 

Nunnikirk  tojNorthumb.  ... 

Nunnington  pajN.  R.  York 

Nunriding  to  Northumb.  ... 

Nuuthorpe  to|N.  R.  York  ... 

Nunton  pai  Wilts 

Nunwick-with- 

Horngrave  to  W.  R.  York  ... 

Nursling  (or  Nut-  | 

shalling)  pa  Hants  ...... 

Nursted ti  Hants  

Nursted  pa  Kent  

N ursted  ham  | W ilts 

Nurton ham  Stafford 

Nutfieldt  pa  Surrey  

Nutford  ham  Dorset  

Nuthall  pa  Nottingham 

Nuthampstead  ...ham  Herts  

Nuthurst  pa  Sussex  

Nuthurst  ham  Warwick  .... 

N u lley pa  Hants  

Nutwell  ham  Devon  

Nutwell,  Higher  ham  Devon  

N viand ti  Somerset  .... 

Nylaiid pa  Somerset  .... 

Nymet,  Broad  ...chap  Devon  

Nymet- Rowland  ...pa  Devon  

Nymet  Tracey,  or  j 

Bow  pa  Devon  

Nymphsfield pa  Gloucester  . 

Nynehead  pa  Somerset  .... 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Hinckley  ... 
Oxford  65 

Hornsea  4* 

York  7| 

Frome  

Rothbury  ... 
Helmesley  ...5* 

Morpeth  5% 

Stokesley 
Salisbury 3* 

Ripon  


Romsey  3 

Petersfield  ...1* 
Meopham  ...1* 

Devizes  1 

Pottingham  ...1 

Reigate  4 

Blandford  1 

Nottingham  4f 

Newport 8 

Cowfold 34 

Henley-in-A.  2* 
Prestn  Cndvr  If 

Lympston  1 

Lympstou  1 

Milborne  Port  5 

Axbridge 4 

Nymet  Tracy  1 
Chumleigh  ...4* 

Crediton  7$ 

Stroud  5* 

Wellington  ...1* 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Nuneaton 

Culham 3* 


Railway. 


L.  & N.  W.  .. 
Gt.  Western 


Beverley  11  N.  Eastern 

Shipton  2 N.  Eastern 

Frome  3* 

Morpeth  7f 

Slingsby  2* 

Morpeth  5* 

Nunthorpe 
Salisbury 3* 


Ripon 2 


Redbridge  ...2* 

Alton  14* 

Gravesend  ...3f 
Melksham  ...8* 
Wolverhmptn.  5 

Merstham  2 

Wimborne  ...11 

Basford  2* 

Royston 6 

Horsham  4 

Kingswood  ...2k 
Basingstoke  ...6 

Exminster 3 

Exminster  ...2f 

Marston  11 

Yatton 11* 

Copplestone...4* 
Lapford If 

Copplestone...3* 

Frocester 2* 

Wellington  ...If 


Gt.  Western  

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Stocktn  & Guisboro1 
L.  & S.  W 


N.  Eastern 


L.  & S.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

N.  Kent 

Wilts  & Somerset 

L.  & N.  W 

S.  Eastern  

L.  & S.  W 

Midland  

E.  Counties 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & S.  W 

S.  Devon  

S.  Devon  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

N.  Devon 

N.  Devon 


N.  Devon 

Midland  

Gt.  Western 


Dist. 
Bond, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

96* 

6112 

8133 

59* 

2079 

358 

192* 

2220 

269 

198* 

1692 

358 

118* 

2421 

1115 

299? 

111 

24 

222* 

1600 

443 

296f 

648 

31 

248f 

1410 

126 

86* 

2171 

748 

40 

86* 

2124 

1024 

63* 

27* 

510 

34 

108* 

130* 

21 

3373 

895 

125* 

134* 

1644 

685 

51* 

302 

41  f 

3260 

727 

118* 

750 

113 

53| 

1501 

169 

201* 

201* 

147* 

141f 

590 

"38 

205 

213* 

593 

"99 

204 

2740 

994 

108* 

1472 

417 

171* 

1448 

357 

Notting- 

ham. 


Henry 
I Kirkc 
White. 


Remains  of 
a nunnery. 


Fullers’ 

earth. 


let  out  at  a weekly  rent  to  the  workmen  by  capitalists,  who  invest  a considerable 
sum  in  this  kind  of  property.  Steam-power  has  been  extensively  introduced 
into  this  manufacture,  and  the  number  of  factories  has  been  increased,  both  in 
the  lace  and  the  hosiery  departments.  There  are  several  dye-houses,  also  white- 
lead  works,  and  an  iron  foundry.  Wire  drawing,  pin  making,  and  the  manufacture 
of  brass  fenders  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  There  are  several  breweries  and 
malt  houses.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  much  promoted  by  its  proximity  to  the 
Trent,  which  is  navigable,  and  the  communication  thus  afforded  with  the  various 
canals  connected  with  that  river.  The  Nottingham-canal  passes  close  to  the 
town,  and  joins  the  Trent  at  Trent-bridge,  a mile  distant.  The  assizes  and 
quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here,  also  quarter-sessions  for  the 
borough,  and  a county-court.  Nottingham  was  the  birthplace  of  Henry  Kirke 
White,  an  ingenious  poet,  who  died  at  Cambridge  in  October,  1806,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  from  disease  occasioned  by  too  intense  application  to  study. 

Inns,  Flying  Horse,  George  the  Fourth,  Maypole— Markets, Wed.  Sat.— Fairs,  Fri.  aft.  Jan,  13, 
March  7,  8,9,  Thurs.  bef.  Easter,  Oct.  2,3, 4,  cheese,  cattle,  cloth,  be.— Bankers,  Hart  and  Co. ; draw 
on  Hanbury  and  Co.  Notts  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Glyn  and  Co.  Notts  and  Nottinghamshire 
Banking  Company;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  Nottingham  Bank ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne, 
and  Smith.— Newspapers,  Nottingham  Guardian  (conservative),  Thurs.;  Nottingham  Journal 
(liberal  conservative),  Fri. ; Nottingham  Review  (liberal),  Fri. ; Notts  and  Lincoln  Advertiser,  Fri. 

* NUNEATON  is  situated  on  the  river  Anker.  In  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  it  was  a place  of  some  importance.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  and 
stockings,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  The  parish 
church  is  a small  gothic  building;  and  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman 
Catholics  severally  have  places  of  worship.  The  free  Grammar-school,  founded 
in  1553  by  Edward  VI.,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  about  £300  a year. 
The  Coventry  canal  passes  the  town  on  the  west.  Here  are  some  remains  of  a 
nunnery  of  Stephen’s  time. 

Inns,  Bull,  Newdegate  Arms.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  Feb.  18.  May  14,  Oct.  31,  horses,  cows, 
sheep.— Bankers,  Craddock  and  Bull ; draw  on  Sapte,  Muspratt,  and  Co. 

f NUTFIELD.  A parish  in  the  hundred  of  Reigate,  celebrated  for  a superior 
quality  of  fullers’  earth;  there  are  three  pits  from  which  about  three  thousand 
tons  are  raised  annually.  Some  years  ago  numerous  brass  Roman  coins,  of  the 
lower  empire,  wrere  discovered  here  in  an  earthern  vessel. 
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RIVERS. 


Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Nadder 

Neath* 

Neb  

Nent 

Dorsetshire 

Brecknockshire 

Isle  of  Man 

Northampton... 

Willy. 

Bristol-channel. 

Irish-sea. 

Cross  Keys-wash. 

New  River}:  ... 

Nid  

Nigir 

Hertfordshire... 

Yorkshire 

Norfolk 

New  River-head. 
Ouse. 

German-ocean. 

* NEATH.  A river  in  Brecknockshire  and  Glamorganshire,  rising  in  the 
former  county,  and  after  passing  the  town  of  Neath,  where  it  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels,  emptying  itself  into  the  Bristol-channel,  a mile  below  Britton- 
ferry. 

f NEN,  or  Nine.  A river  in  Northamptonshire,  which  crosses  the  county 
from  Peterborough  to  Daventry;  and  is  navigable  to  Allerton-mills,  about  six 
miles  above  Peterborough : it  might,  however,  be  easily  made  navigable  to 
Northampton.  From  Peterborough  it  runs  across  the  upper  part  of  Cambridge- 
shire, passes  Wisbeach,  and  skirting  the  north-west  part  of  Norfolk,  empties 
itself  into  the  Cross  Keys-wash. 


X NEW  RIVER.  A fine  artificial  stream,  brought  from  Hertfordshire,  for 
supplying  the  metropolis  with  water.  This  river  has  its  source  at  the  village 
of  Amwell,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  London.  A number  of  springs 
are  here  collected  into  a wide  open  basin,  of  considerable  depth,  on  the  side  of 
which  is  placed  a large  stone,  with  inscriptions  on  each  side,  implying  that  from 
the  Chad  well-spring,  the  river  flows  forty  miles,  and  that  the  stream  was 
opened  in  1608.  The  original  supply  of  water  having  been  found  inadequate  to 
its  vast  consumption,  the  mill-stream  of  the  river  Lea  was  resorted  to;  and 
after  various  disputes  and  litigations  between  its  proprietors  and  the  New 
River  Company,  the  mill  at  length  became  the  company’s  property,  and  they 
have  now  the  unrestrained  use  of  the  water;  so  that  the  river  Lea  may  be 
considered  one  of  its  sources.  In  order  to  preserve  a level,  this  river  takes  a 
winding  course;  its  general  direction  being  parallel  to  the  Lea,  on  higher 
ground,  and  at  the  distance  of  a mile  or  two  from  it;  passing  Ware,  Hoddesdon. 
Amwell,  Broxbourne,  Cheshunt;  at  Waltham-cross  it  enters  Middlesex,  and 
making  a circuit  towards  Enfield  Chase,  returns  to  the  town  of  Enfield.  At 
Bush-hill  the  water  was  conveyed  across  the  valley  in  a large  wooden  trough, 
660  feet  in  length,  supported  by  arches.  The  vast  improvements  in  forming 
canals,  however,  suggested  a better  mode  for  the  purpose,  by  means  of  a raised 
mound  of  earth,  completed  in  1785,  over  which  the  water  proceeds  in  a new 
channel.  The  river,  with  two  very  devious  bends,  returns  to  Hornsey,  between 
which  place  and  Highbury  another  w'ooden  aqueduct,  178  yards  in  length,  is 
exchanged  for  a raised  bank  of  clay.  Still  winding  along  the  gentle  elevations 
of  this  charming  valley,  it  approaches  the  upper  end  of  Stoke  Newington, 
where  there  are  the  new  reservoir  and  wrater-works,  built  in  1855;  and  passing 
onward  beneath  Highbury  to  the  east  side  of  Islington,  is  ingulphed  in  a 
subterranean  arch  of  200  yards  in  length.  At  this  part  of  the  river  is  a brick 
building,  containing  several  mains,  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the 
eastern  parts  of  Loudon , and  a little  spring  above,  which  contributes  its  store 
to  the  general  stock,  is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Islington.  The  river 
again  rises  in  Colebrook-row,  and  still  skirting  the  southern  side  of  Islington, 
reaches  its  termination  at  the  New  River-head.  It  has  43  sluices,  and  215 
bridges,  and  is  under  the  management  of  an  incorporated  company,  whose 
annual  net  proceeds  are  enormous.  It  is  38  miles,  3 quarters,  and  16  poles  in 
length,  and  is  now,  from  the  complete  system  of  filtration  adopted,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  purest  source  of  w ater-supply  to  the  metropolis. 


The  Chad- 
well  spring. 


New  reser- 
voir. 


* NID.  A river  in  Yorkshire,  which,  rising  in  Netherdale-forest,  and  passing 
Ripley  aud  Knaresborough,  falls  into  the  Ouse  at  Nun  Monkton. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Oadby  

..3* 

Wierston  ... 

« 

Midland  

95 

1560 

1190 

Oakamoor  

Stafford 

Cheadle 

.31 

Oakamoor 

N.  Staffordshire 

1454 

Oake 

.2 

Taunton 

4f 

Gt.  Western  

167| 

865 

168 

Oaken  

Stafford 

Codsall  

,...4 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

1304 

337 

Oaken  Gates .... 

Shiffual  

...4 

Oaken  Gates 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

141f 

Oakenshaw  ... 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Halifax 

..5* 

Cleckheatori 

if 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

203 

Oakenshaw  .... 

sta 

W.  R.  York ... 

Wakefield 

H 

Oakenshaw 

Midland  

1924 

Oakerthorpe  ... 

...ham 

Derby  

Alfreton  .... 

..if 

Wingfield  ... 

...f 

Midland  

146f 

*** 

Oakfield  ......... 

...ham 

Berks 

Reading 

64 

Mortimer 

14 

Gt.  Western  

444 

Oak  l ord  

Devon  

Bampton 

..3| 

Tiverton  

...8 

Gt.  Western  

192 

5464 

625 

Oakham*  

....m.t 

Rutland  

Uppingham 

6 

Oakham 

Midland  

1024 

3130 

3031 

Oak hanger  

Hants  

Alton  

..44 

Bentley 

■ 54 

L.  & S.  W 

494 

Oakliill 

Somerset 

Shent.n  Mllet  *2i 

Frome  

91 

Gt.  Western  

1244 

Oakington  

pa 

Cambridge  ... 

Cambridge  . 

..45 

Oakington 

E.  Counties 

644 

1757 

694 

Oakley 

Bedford 

Bedford 

,.34 

Oaklev  

Midland  

514 

1740 

457 

Oakley 

pa 

Bucks  

Oxford  

..9* 

Avlesbnrv  ...124 

L.  & N.  W 

55| 

2250 

425 

Oakley 

Dorset  

Wimborne 

...1 

Wimborne  .. 

L.  & S.  W •... 

1154 

Oakley  

Stafford  . . 

Tamworth  .. 

..6| 

Croxall  

Midland  

115| 

735 

*20 

Oakley  

Stafford  

D ray ton 

..24 

Whitmore  .. 

.74 

L.  & N.  W 

154 

63 

Oakley 

Suffolk  

Eye 

..2-5 

Diss  

.31 

E.  Union  

974 

1288 

336 

Oakley  Church 

pa 

Hants  

Basingstoke.. 

..44 

Oaklev  

L.  & S.  W 

524 

1605 

303 

Oakley,  Great..., 

, pa 

Essex  

Harwich 

Bradfield  ... 

...4 

E.  Union  

674 

3049 

1177 

Oakley,  Great.... 

,.  ...pa 

Northampton 

Kettering 

..44 

Rushton  

.24 

Midland  

764 

2810 

197 

Oakley,  Little..., 

pa 

Essex 

Harwich 

. 44 

Wrabness  ... 

...3 

E.  Union  

694 

1119 

293 

Oakley,  Little  ... 

pa 

Northampton 

Kettering 

..54 

Ruston 

.44 

Midland  

784 

724 

123 

Oakley,  North... 

ti 

Hants 

Overton 

..34 

Oakley  

L.  & S.  W 

554 

Oak  mere  

to 

Chester 

Tarporley 

. 4 

Beeston  

...2 

L.  & N.  W 

1694 

2800 

252 

Oak  ridge 

Gloucester 

Chalford 

14 

Brinscombe 

...3 

Gt.  Western  

1024 

941 

Oaks,  The  

sta 

Lancaster 

Bolton 

14 

The  Oaks 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2014 

Oaksey 

pa 

Wilts  . .. 

Malmesbury 

64 

Minetv  

...4 

Gt.  Western  

894 

1802 

487 

Qakthorpe  

..ham 

Derby  

Ashley  .. 

3^ 

Moira  

...2 

Midland  

1224 

591 

Oak  wood 

chap 

Surrey 

Gomshall 

3 

Dorking 

...4 

S.  Eastern  

33 

Oak  worth  

..  pa 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Keighlev 

...5 

Keighley  

.54 

Midland  

2094 

2686 

Oare  

Berks  

Newbury  ... 

...5 

Thateham  ... 

...8 

Gt.  Western  

554 

Oare 

Kent  

Faversham  .. 

,.14 

Chilham  

.84  S.  Eastern 

844 

686 

195 

Oare  

pa 

Somerset  

Porlock  

...6 

Taunton i 

334 1 

Gt.  Western  

1964 

4000 

57 

Curious  old 
CListum. 


Hudson  the 
dwarf. 


* OAKHAM,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  situated  between  the  sources  of 
the  river  Gwash  or  Wash,  in  the  rich  and  fertile  vale  of  Catmos  or  Cotmose. 
The  manor  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  family  of  Ferrers,  or  de  Ferrarus, 
in  reference  to  whose  armorial  bearings,  which  display  three  horse-shoes,  there 
is  an  old  custom  still  kept  up,  that  the  first  time  any  peer  of  the  realm  enters 
the  precincts  of  the  lordship  of  Oakham,  he  must  forfeit  a shoe  from  his 
carriage  or  riding  horse;  the  seizure  of  which,  however,  may  be  commuted  for 
money,  or  for  another  horse-shoe  of  greater  value;  and  there  are  several  gift 
horse-shoes,  some  of  curious  workmanship,  stamped  with  the  names  of  the 
(donors,  which  are  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  castle  or  county  hall.  Of  late  years 
[the  town  has  been  greatly  improved,  the  thatched  and  sloping  roofed  houses 
(have  given  place  to  more  modern  buildings;  and  there  is  a neat  and  com- 
modious station,  with  warehouses,  on  the  Syston  and  Peterborough  line  of  the 
Midland  railway,  which  passes  the  west  end  of  the  town.  Oakham  is  divided 
into  two  parishes,  or  rather  manors,  called  the  Lord’s-hold  and  the  Dean’s-hold; 
the  former  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  who  holds  a manorial  court  once 
a year;  and  the  latter  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  holds  a court  every 
three  years.  In  the  present  castle  or  shire  hall  the  county  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions  take  place;  and  here  also  the  other  public  business  is  chiefly  transacted. 
There  are  tw  o large  breweries.  The  only  manufacture  here  of  any  consequence 
is  that  of  silk.  At  this  place  was  born  Geoffrey  Hudson,  a remarkable  dwarf, 
(who  was  patronized  by  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen  of  Charles  I.,  and  has  been 
introduced,  with  other  historical  personages,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  novel, 
'entitled  “ Peveril  of  the  Peak.” 


Inn , The  Crown.— Market,  Sat  —Fairs,  March  15,  horned  cattle,  sheep  ; May  6,  cattle,  horses  ; 
( Sat.  in'  Whit.-- mi-week.  Sat.  aft.  Oct.  10,  Nov.  19,  Dec.  15,  cattle,  sheep;  Sep.  9,  cattle,  sheep,  swine. 
\--llankers,  Branch  of  Stamford,  Spalding,  and  Boston  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Head  Office. 

' Eaton,  Cayley,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Masterman  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place. 


County. 


Oare  ti 

Oath  ti 

Oathill  ..' ti 

Obarris to 

Obley  to 

Oborne pa 

Oby  pa 

Occaney  ex  pa  dis 

Occlestone  to 

Occold  pa 

Ockbrook*  pa 

Ockendon,  North. ..pa 
Ockendon,  South  ...pa 

Ockham  pa 

Ockleyt  pa 

Ocle-Pitchard  pa 

Octon ,...to 

Octon  Grange to 

Odcombe pa 

Oddingley  pa 

Oddington  pa 

Oddington  

Odd-rodc to 

Odell pa 

Odell,  Little  ham 

OdihamJ  ...m.t 

Odstock  pa 

Odstone ti 

Odstone  ham 

Off  Church pa 

Offcote  to 

Offenham... pa 

Offerton  to 

Offerton  to 

Offerton  to 

Off  ham  § pa 


Wilts 

Somerset  

Somerset  

Salop 

Salop  

Dorset  

Norfolk  

W.  R.  York  .. 

Chester 

Suffolk  

Derby 


Surrey  

Surrey  ......... 

Hereford  

E.  R.  York  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 

Somerset  

Worcester  ... 
Gloucester  ... 

Oxford  

Chester 

Bedford 

Bedford 

Hants  

Wilts 

Berks  

Leicester 

Warwick  

Derby  

Worcester  ... 

Chester 

Derby  ......... 

Durham  

Kent  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Pewsey  2 

Langport  3 

Crewkerne  ...34 

Clun  If 

Clun  3* 

Sherborne  ...14 

Acle 4 

Ripley 5 

Middle wich  ...2 

Eye  2 

Derby  5$ 

Romford  64 

Purfleet 44 

Cobham  34 

Horsham 64 

Bromyard  7 

Bridlington  8$ 
Bridlington  114 
Crewkerne  ...5? 

Worcester 6 

S tow-on- Wold  2 

Oxford  6f 

Congleton  ...44 

Harrold 1 

Harrold  4 

Basingstoke... 64 

Salisbury 24 

Lambourn 6 

Mkt.  Boswrth.  3 

Warwick  6 

Ashborne  1 

Evesham 24 

Stockport 24 

Tideswell  6 

Sunderland  ...4 
Maidstone 8 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Hunger  ford  144 

Langport  3 

Yeovil 124 

Onibury  94 

Onibury  84 

Marston  ......54 

Buckenham...94 
Knaresboror 
Mnshull  Vern.f 
Finningham  74 
Borrowash  ...14 

Rainham  5 

Rainham  54 

Weybridge  ...54 
Dorking 

Hereford 7 

Gt.  Driffield  ...8 
Gt.  Driffield... 94 

Yeovil  84 

Droitwich 3 

Addlestrop 1 

Islip  If 

Kidsgrove 
Sharnbrook  24 
Sharnbrook  2| 
Winchfleld  ...24 

Salisbury 2f 

Shrivenham  34 

Bagworth 34 

Marton 4| 

Ashborne  1 

Evesham 24 

Stockport  3 

Rowsley 124 

Pensher 24 

Snodland 


Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr.  El 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Gt.  Western  

754 

... 

Gt.  Western  

156 

... 

... 

Gt.  Western  

1534 

... 

... 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1864 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

185 

Gt.  Western  

142 

593 

140 

E.  Counties 

1304 

73 

N.  Eastern  

2114 

L.  & N.  W 

163 

721 

117 

E.  Union  

734 

1479 

620 

Midland  

1294 

1730 

1763 

E.  Counties 

17 

1698 

338 

E.  Counties 

174 

2907 

1021 

L.  & S.  W 

244 

2340 

649 

S . Eastern  

354 

4286 

641 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

1514 

1507 

221 

N.  Eastern  

2004 

—# 

... 

N.  Eastern  

202 

Gt.  Western  ......... 

1461 

1276 

713 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

129 

869 

185 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

884 

1660 

545 

L.  & N.  W 

694 

1410 

126 

N.  Staffordshire 

153 

3692 

1853 

Midland  

574 

2980 

538 

Midland  

571 

L.  & S.  W 

414 

7287 

2811 

L.  & S.  W 

974 

1220 

181 

Gt.  Western  

744 

36 

Midland  

1134 

733 

167 

L.  & N..W 

1004 

2273 

333 

N.  Staffordshire 

1484 

...  1 

429 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1094 

1215 

400 

L.  & N.  W 

1854 

730, 

352 

Midland  

1664 

... 

27 

N.  Eastern  

2644 

809 

218 

N.  Kent 

414 

7071 

372 

* OCKBROOK.  The  rivers  Derwent  and  Trent,  and  the  Derbv-canal,  run 
through  this  parish.  The  church  is  an  old  building,  repaired  in  1835.  Ou  the 
banks  of  the  Derwent  are  extensive  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  lace-thread. 
Near  the  valley  is  a large  Moravian  establishment,  founded  in  1750,  for  forty 
men  and  as  jnany  women,  with  a boarding-school  for  fifty  boys  aud  thirty  girls, 
with  a commodious  chapel. 

t OCKLEY.  On  the  quiet  green  of  this  pleasant  village  is  an  interesting 
memorial  of  true  charity  and  self-denial,  the  good  work  of  a lady  who  was  many 
years  governess  in  the  family  of  a neighbouring  gentleman ; knowing  that  the 
villagers  were  in  want  of  a supply  of  pure  water,  she  devoted  the  savings  of  her 
life  to  the  remedy  of  this  deficiency  by  sinking  a deep  well,  and  erecting  over  it 
an  elegant  pump  and  canopy,  besides  building  a commodious  school  for  the 
village  children.  The  canopy  is  supported  by  four  noble  Norman  pillars  of 
stone,  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  being  of  oak.  On  a metal  plate  in  front  of  the 
pump  is  the  following  inscription:  “ The  benevolent  bequest  of  Jane  Scott,  a.d. 
1837.” 

X ODIHAM,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a chalk  hill,  is  a place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  aud  was  formerly  a free  borough,  belonging  to  the 
bishops  of  Winchester.  It  also  at  one  period  possessed  a castle  and  royal 
palace ; the  keep  of  the  former  is  still  remaining  in  ruins,  where  it  is  said 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  was  imprisoned;  the  only  remains  of  the  latter  are  in 
a small  farm-house,  still  called  Palace-gate.  The  church  is  an  ancient  brick 
building,  restored  in  1851.  The  town  has  likewise  the  advantage  of  a free- 
school  for  the  education  of  twenty  boys.  The  Basingstoke-canal  passes  near 
Odiham,  from  which  it  derives  many  advantages.  William  Lilly,  the  celebrated 
grammarian,  was  born  here  in  1466,  aud  in  1510  was  appointed  master  of  St. 
Paul  s school  by  Dean  Colet,  the  founder.  His  eldest  son,  George  Lilly,  was 
the  first  who  published  an  accurate  map  of  England. 

Inns,  The  George,  The  Tuns. — Market,  Tues. — Fairs,  March  23,  July  31,  cattle,  toys. — Bankers, 
Basingstoke  and  Odiham  Bank ; draw  on  Masterman  and  Oo. 


Jane  Scott’s 
well. 


Ruins  of  the 
castle-keep. 


§ OFFHAM.  Offham-green  has  ou  it  the  ancient  instrument  of  amusement 
termed  the  Quintin,  which  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  bound  to  preserve.  The 
notorious  rebel,  Jack  Straw,  was  born  in  this  parish. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Offham  ti 

Arundel  3f 

L.,  B.,  & S.C.  

Gt.  Northern 

Off  ley,  Great* * * §  ,„...pa 

Hitehin  3 

Offley'  High  ...pa  & to 
Offlev,  Little ham 

Stafford 

Eccleshall  ...3* 
Great  Offley  1* 
Huntingdon  ...3 
Huntingdon  3? 
Needhm  Mkt.  4 

Gnosall  5 

Shropshire  Union... 
Gt.  Northern  

Herts  

Hitehin  6 

Offord  Cluney  pa 

Huntingdon 
Huntingdon 
Suffolk  

Offord  

Gt.  Northern  

Offord-Darcy pa 

Offton  pa 

Offord * 

Claydon 4* 

Gt.  Northern 

E.  Union  

Off  well pa 

Ouilompton  12* 
Hungerford...l0 

Hungerford...9* 

Hunger  ford...  9* 
Newcastle  ...12 
Tadcaster 3? 

Gt.  Western  

Osbourn  .ti 

Wilts 

Marlborough. ..2 
Marlborough...  2 

Gt.  Western  

Ogbouru,  St. 

Andrew  pa 

Wilts 

Gt.  Western  

Ogbourn,  St. 

Georgef  pa 

Wilts 

Marlborough  3* 
Morpeth 8 

Gt.  Western  

Ogl<  J to 

Northumb.  ... 
W.  R.  York  . 
Stafford 

N.  Eastern  

Oglethorpe  ..to 

Wet  her  by  4 

N.  Eastern  

Ogley-Hay ex  pa 

Lichfield 4 

Hammerwich  1$ 
Newton  2 

S.  Staffordshire 

Osrwell,  East  pa 

Devon  

Newtn  Abbot  1* 
Newtn  Abbot  3 
Sturminster  3f 
Sturminster  2* 
Sturminster  3? 
Hatherleigh  ...7 

Hatherleigh  ...3 
Ashborne  . *2* 

Gt.  Western  

Ogwell,  West pa 

Devon  

Newton  3* 

Gt.  Western  

Okeford,  Child  pa 

Dorset  

Wimborne  ...17 
Wimborne  ...16f 
Wimborne  ...15? 
Copplestone  12? 

Morchard  Rd.ll 
Ashborne 2* 

L.  & S.  W 

Okeford-Fitzpaine  pa 
Okeford,  Shilling  ...pa 
Okehamptou§pa&  m.t 
Okehampton, 

Monk  pa 

Dorset  

L.  & S.  W 

Dorset  

L.  & S.  W 

Devon  

N.  Devon 

Devon  

N.  Devon  

Okeover  pa 

Stafford 

Northampton 
Worcester  ... 
Salop  

N.  Staffordshire  ..  . 

Old,  or  Wold pa 

Northampton  ? 
Henley-in-Ar.2* 
Bridgnorth  ...f 
Mancetter  ...1* 
Dudley  3 

Kettering  6 

Midland  

Oldherrow  pa 

Hatton  7? 

Gt.  Western  

Oldbury  pa 

Shiffnal  . .11* 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 
L.  & N.  W 

Oldburv  ham 

Warwick  

Atherstone 2 

01dbury|| to|  Worcester  ... 

Oldbury  

Stour  Valley  

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

72? 

* 

35 

5160 

1208 

143f 

2727 

786 

36 

65f 

960 

369 

56 

1827 

419 

77* 

1661 

410 

193| 

2206 

389 

71i 

70f 

5348 

493 

70* 

3585 

593 

286* 

2117 

102 

187? 

120| 

705 

518 

216 

1249 

316 

217* 

683 

51 

131* 

1752 

773 

131* 

2633 

643 

129* 

2223 

503 

220 

9552 

2165 

220 

1488 

270 

1491 

810 

61 

70* 

1650 

449 

119* 

1185 

56 

149* 

808 

131 

103f 

47 

118 

10155 

* OFFLEY,  GREAT,  or  St.  Legier.  Oflley-palace  is  a spacious  and  interest^ 
ing  structure  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  having  been  built  by  Sir  Richard 
Spencer,  about  <the  year  1600. 


f OGBOURN,  SAINT  GEORGE,  or  Great  Okebourn.  The  surrounding  downs 
here,  hitherto  lying  waste,  have  been  ordered,  by  the  provost  and  scholars  of 
King’s-college,  Cambridge,  and  Samuel  Canning,  esq.,  their  lessee,  to  be  brought 
Barbury  into  cultivation.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building,  in  good  repair.  Barbury- 

camp.  camp,  a very  large  British  intreuchment,  is  in  form  nearly  circular,  measuring 

about  2000  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a double  ditch  and  rampart,  and  on 
all  sides  excellently  calculated  for  defence  as  well  as  for  observation.  It  is 
recorded  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a most  sanguinary  action  between  the  West 
Saxons  and  the  Britons,  in  the  year  556. 


X OGLE.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  was  strong  and 
surrounded  by  two  moats.  After  the  battle  of  Nevill’s-cross,  King  David,  of 
Scotland,  was  brought  to  Ogle-castle,  in  the  custody  of  John  Copeland. 

§ OKEHAMPTON  is  an  ancient  borough-town,  situated  in  a valley  near  the 
river  Oke,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  is  interesting  as  having  been 
the  capital  of  the  earldom  of  Devon  and  the  seat  of  the  hereditary  county 
(sheriffs.  The  inhabitants  derive  their  chief  support  from  the  manufacture  of 
serges.  The  church  of  All  Saints  was  rebuilt  in  1844,  the  old  church  having 
Modern  im-  been  destroyed  by  fire  two  years  previously.  Fore-street  is  now  a wide  open 
provements.  thoroughfare,  and  the  whole  town  has  been  lately  much  modernised.  About 
Old  castle,  lone  mile  south-west  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  built  by 
(Baldwin  de  Brionus,  which,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  various  occupiers, 
w'as  dismantled  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.;  the  remains  of  this  once  strong  and 
important  fortress  are  situated  on  a high  mass  of  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flows  the  western  branch  of  the  river;  the  surrounding  scenery  is  extremely 
pleasing,  and  the  richly  wooded  acclivities  and  verdant  meadows,  together  with 
the  ivy-clad  ruins  of  the  castle,  form  some  very  picturesque  views.  The  forest 
of  Dartmoor  lies  on  the  south-east,  and  affords  pasturage  to  numerous  flocks  of 
isheep.  The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor. 

| Inn,  White  Hart.— Market,  Sat.— Fairs,  2nd  Tues.  aft.  March  11,  May  17,  1st  Wed.  aft.  July  5, 

; Aug.  5,  cattle;  when  May  17,  or  Aug.  5,  falls  on  Sat.,  Sun.,  or  Mon.,  the  fair  is  held  on  the  Thurs. ; 
[Tues.  aft  Sep.  11,  Wed.  aft,  Oct.  11. — Bankers,  National  Provincial ; draw  on  London  Joint  Stock. 

Seat  of  the  H OLDBURY.  The  iron  trade  is  extensively  carried  on  here,  and  the  steel-works 

iron  trade,  are  also  considerable.  The  town  has  very  much  increased  of  late  years,  owing 
to  the  extension  of  the  iron  trade.  The  parochial  chapel  of  Christchurch  is  a 
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Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Tetbury  Rd.12! 
Charfield  8* 

Gt.  Western  

Midland  

Tattenhall  ...11? 
Bridgend 

L.  & N.  W 

S.  Wales  

Pand.v  H 

Ran  ski  11 5 

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Gt.  Northern  

Kidsgrove 1 

Spital  5? 

Oldfield  Road... 
Mile  End  * 

N.  Staffordshire 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches. 
Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
E.  Counties  

Frome  1*- 

Gt.  Western  

Oldham 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
N.  Eastern  

Old  Junction  ... 
Keyusham  ...2* 
Longhirst  | 

Gt.  Western  

N.  Eastern  

Blip  Auckland  2 
Coxwold  2? 

Wear  Valley  

N.  Eastern  

Stourbridge  ...1 

Pnvnt.nn  7 It 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
LA  N W 

Name  of  Place. 


Oldbury-on-tlie- 

Hill  pa 

Oldbury-on-Severn  ti 

Oldoastle to 

Oldeastle  vil 

Oldoastle*  pa 

Oldcoates  ham 

Oldcott to 

Oldfield to 

Oldfield  Road  sta 

Old  ford ham 

Old-Ford  ti 

Oldhamt pari  bo 

Old  Junction sta 

Oldland  ham 

Oldmoor  to 

Old-Park to 

Oldstead  to 

Oldswinford  pa 

Ollersett .....ham 


County. 


Gloucester  .. 
Gloucester  .. 

Chester 

Glamorgan  .. 
Monmouth  .. 
Nottingham 

Stafford 

Chester 

Lancaster 

Middlesex 

Somerset  

Lancaster 

W.  R.  York.. 
Gloucester  .. 
Northumb.  .. 

Durham  

N.  R.  York  .. 
Worcester  .. 
Derby 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Thornbury  ...25 

Malpas  2 

Bridgend 

Abergavenny  7? 

Blyth 

Tunstall  If 

Great  Neston  4* 
Manchester  ...1 

Bow 1 

Beckington  ...1 
Manchester  ...8 

Leeds  13s 

Bristol  5* 

Morpeth  3f 

Durham 8 

Thirsk 7 

Stourbridge  ...1 
Hayfield  1* 


l)ist. 
Lond. 
pr  Bl. 


103! 

123f 

183 

190f 

161* 

149 

152 

194f 

189* 

1* 

116f 

196* 

177* 

120f 

295 

2471 

215 

127* 

178f 


Area  \ 
in  Sta : Pop. 
Acres  \ 


1342 

835 

922 


4617 

2589 

911 

401 

1379 

3315 


485 

724 

10S 

”47 

1683 


52820 

5877 

93 

26 

127 

20238 

493 


commodious  brick  edifice  with  a square  tower.  There  are  chapels  for  nearly  Oldbury. 
every  denomination  of  dissenters.  Besides  numerous  iron  and  coal  mines  in  the 
vicinity,  there  are  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  of  locomotive  engins,  malt- 
mills,  edge  tools,  hollow  iron  wrare,  bricks,  earthen  draining  tubes,  and  of  alkali. 
Boat-building  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  river  Tame  runs  through 
the  town,  which  is  besides  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Birmingham  canal,  and 
the  Stour  Valley  railway  passes  close  to  it. 

Inn,  Ship  .—Market,  Sat. 

* OLDC  ASTLE.  This  parish  is  famous  for  having  given  birth  to  that  eminent 
ecclesiastical  reformer,  Sir  John  Oldeastle,  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  styled  by 


Horace  Walpole,  “the  first  author,  as  well  as  the  first  martyr,  among  our 
nobility.” 

f OLDHAM.  This  flourishing  town  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  near  the 
source  of  the  Irk,  and  is  washed  on  the  east  by  a branch  of  the  Medlock ; these 
streams  were  of  much  more  importance  before  the  general  introduction  of  steam 
engines,  which  have  materially  diminished  the  necessity  of  water-power.  The 
increase  of  manufacturing  establishments  within  half  a century  is  truly  astonish- 
ing; rather  more  than  sixty  years  ago  there  was  not  a cotton-mill  in  it,  and  at 
present  there  are  more  than  eighty  wholly  employed  in  spinning  cotton,  and  all 
worked  by  steam  ; within  the  same  limits  there  are  upwards  of  140  steam-engines 
used  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacturing  and  mining.  The  goods  chiefly 
made  here  are  fustians,  velveteens,  and  cotton  and  woollen  cords;  but  the  original 
staple  trade  of  Oldham,  and  for  which  it  has  been  for  many  ages  distinguished, 
is  the  manufacture  of  hats,  which  certainly  existed  here  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  coal-mines  in  this  neighbourhood  are  also  a most 
important  branch  of  trade,  and  give  employment  to  a vast  number  of  persons ; 
the  quality  of  the  coal  obtains  for  it  a preference  in  the  Manchester  market,  and 
the  quantity  dug  up  yearly  from  the  numerous  beds  is  immense,  and  the  supply 
seems  inexhaustible.  The  trade  of  the  neighbourhood,  both  in  coal  and  in  the 
various  branches  of  manufacture,  is  essentially  promoted  by  the  inland  navi- 
gation, and  the  Oldham-canal,  which  commences  at  Hollinwood,  and  communicates 
with  Manchester,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Stockport,  as  well  as  the  Rochdale- 
canal,  which  passes  through  Chadderton,  combine  to  enrich  and  improve  this 
populous  trading  district.  To  these  advantages  may  be  added  the  vicinity  of 
Oldham  to  Manchester,  the  great  mart  for  cotton  goods,  and  where  so  vast  a 
consumption  of  the  mineral  produce  of  this  place  is  so  continually  going  on. 
The  manor,  which  was  anciently  extensive,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Oldham, 
whose  seat  was  at  Werneth-hall ; but  in  consequence  of  sales  of  property  the 
manorial  estate  has  been  reduced  to  about  200  acres,  and  no  manorial  courts 
are  now  held  here.  It  now  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  the  celebrated 
Cobbett  was  chosen  as  one  to  represent  it  in  the  first  reformed  session.  Hugh 
Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a native  of  this  place ; 
as  also  wras  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  the  father  of  the  learned  author  of  the  “ Intel- 
lectual System  of  the  Universe.”  A free  grammar-school  was  founded  by  the 
Asshetons,  who  are  lords  of  this  manor  as  well  as  that  of  Ashton-under-Lyne. 


The  " good 
Lord  Cob- 
ham.” 


Increase  of 
factories. 


Coal-mines. 


Eminenl 

natives. 
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to 

Knutsford  ...If 

Chelford  

,.2i 

L.  & N.  W 

1741 

1215 

3<;0 

Mansfield  9 

Tuxford  

...6 

Gt.  Northern 

137| 

937 

Ollerton 

to 

Salop 

Hodnet 3f 

Newport  

.81 

Shropshire  LJnion ... 

152f 

134 

Olnpyt  

m.t  & pa 

Bucks  

Newprt  Pagnll  5 

Woiverton ... 

...9 

L.  & N.  W 

61* 

3140 

2329 

Olveston 

i>a 

Gloucester  . . . 

Thornbury  ...3* 

Wickwar 

.91 

Midland  

126s 

4787 

1669 

Ombeasley  .. 

Worcester  ... 

Worcester  ...5* 

Fearnall  Hth.  3* 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

126* 

6962 

2364 

Ompton 

to 

Nottingham 

Ollerton  2* 

Carlton 

..7* 

Gt.  Northern 

133* 

109 

Oneente 

Stafford 

Leek  4* 

Froghall  .... 

..5* 

N.  Staffordshire 

153* 

43S 

Onehouse 

r__t 

pa 

Suffolk  

Stowmarket  21 

Stowmarket 

2* 

E.  Union  

82* 

898 

432 

Ongar,  High 

pa 

Essex 

Chip.  Ongar... 1? 

Brentwood  . 

..8^ 

E.  Counties 

26* 

4510 

1147 

Onibury 

na 

Salop 

Ludlow 4| 

Onibury  .... 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

172* 

1992 

362 

Onley .... 

ham 

Northam  pton 

Rugby  3* 

Rugby 

...4 

L.  & N.  W 

86f 

Onn  #.... 

vil 

Stafford 

Penkridge 6 

Gnosall 

..3* 

Shropshire  Union... 

142 

Onnely 

Stafford 

Newc.-un-L.  ...7 

Madelv 

..1* 

L.  & N.  W 

151 

232 

Onslow 

Salop 

Shrewsbury. ..35 

Shrewsbury. ..3* 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

158* 

flnst.nn  

to 

Chester 

Northwich 5 

Acton  

...f 

L.  & N.  W 

172* 

327 

96 

Openshaw  . 

Lancaster 

Manchester  ...2* 

Ardwick  .... 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

189 

571 

8759 

Orby 

Lincoln  

1 Burgh  1* 

Burgh  

..1* 

Gt.  N orthern 

125* 

2088 

405 

Oldham. 


Hat  manu- 
facture. 


The  Peel 
memorial. 


Next  to  the  large  and  ancient  church  and  the  town-hall,  built  in  1840,  with  a 
Grecian  portico,  the  most  striking  building  is  Henshaw’s  Blue-coat-school,  at 
Oldham-edge,  built  in  1843  by  Lane,  with  a munificent  bequest  from  the  founder, 
a successful  hatter,  who  left  nearly  £100,000  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  Blind- 
school  at  Manchester;  he  was  a native  of  Oldham,  and  died  here  in  1810.  The 
rapid  rise  of  Oldham  is  mainly  attributable  to  its  situation  near  extensive  coal- 
mines, which  give  employment  to  many  of  the  population,  and  to  the  great 
increase  of  cotton  manufactures.  The  number  of  steam-engines  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  fustians,  cotton,  and  woollen  and  silk  goods  is  said  to  be  upwards 
of  100.  Hat-making  is  a very  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  Oldham. 
There  are  several  extensive  iron  and  brass  foundries,  machine-making  factories, 
gas-meter  manufactories,  tanneries,  rope-works,  and  other  establishments.  The 
town  is  uot  well  supplied  w ith  water,  but  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  town-hall  is  a 
handsome  structure,  containing  various  rooms  for  public  business.  The  Lyceum, 
a fine  building  in  the  Italian  style,  comprising  a news-room,  a lecture-hall,  and  an 
observatory,  was  opened  September  22nd,  1856.  The  cost  of  construction  was 
£5,000.  Besides  the  parish  church,  which  was  rebuilt  about  1830,  Oldham 
possesses  a chapel  of  ease,  chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  New  Connexion,  and 
Association  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  grammar-school,  founded  in  1611,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
£30  a year,  and  in  1853  had  54  scholars.  There  are  also  National,  British,  and 
Infant  schools,  and  schools  supported  by  the  Primitive  and  the  New  Connexion 
Methodists;  a subscription  library,  a working  man’s  hall,  and  a savings-bank. 
The  new  baths,  which  cost  nearly  £5,000,  were  completed  in  1854,  and,  as  an 
inscription  testifies,  originated  from  a subscription  raised  in  honour  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  A county-court  is  held.  The  town  is  governed  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  the  Police  Act  of  1828.  The  living  is  a perpetual 
curacy  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Manchester.  Coal  and  stone  are 
quarried  in  abundance  round  the  town,  sometimes  with  alumine  or  alum-rock. 

Inns , Albion  Hotel,  Angel,  Spread  Eagle,  Hope  and  Anchor.— Markets,  Sat  —Fairs,  Tliurs.  aft. 
Feb.  2,  May  2,  July  8,  Wed.  aft.  Oct.  It,  cattle,  horses,  pigs.— Bankers,  Branch  of  Saddleworth 
iBanking  Company ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Banking 
Company;  draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 


* OLLERTON.  Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Maun,  on  the  high  road  from 
Newark  and  Southwell  to  Mansfield;  it  has  some  small  local  traffic,  on  which 
and  its  hop-grounds  it  principally  depends. 

Market , Fri.— Fairs,  May  1,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pedlery ; last  Fri.  in  Sep.,  hops. 


Cowper’s 

residence 


f OLNEY,  or  Oulney,  situated  near  the  river  Ouse,  over  which  is  a bridge  of 
four  arches  extending  across  the  adjoining  low  lands,  which  are  frequently  over- 
flowed. The  church  is  a spacious  structure,  with  a handsome  spire.  The  town 
consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  with  stone ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bone-lace, 
for  which  this  town  has  long  been  noted,  and  recently  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
hose  and  silk  weaving  has  been  introduced.  About  a mile  from  Olney,  at  Weston, 
the  eminent  poet  Cowper  resided.  In  July,  1854,  a terrible  conflagration  occurred 
here ; 55  houses  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  25  others  seriously  damaged. 

Inns,  Bull,  Swan.— Fairs,  Easter-Mon.,  June  29,  Oct.  13,  cattle. 
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Orchard,  East 


Orchard  Wynd- 

ham  

Orcheston,  St. 

George 

Orcheston,  St. 
Mary 


Ord. 


Ore. 

Orell 


OrletonJ 


Ormesby,  St. 

Margaret ... 
Ormesby,  St. 
Michael  ... 


Ormside 


County . 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Sturminster  ...4 

Wilton  20 

Wilts  & Somerset  ... 
Gt.  Western  

Taunton  2f 

Sturminster  3* 
Freme 2 

Wilton  20* 

Wilts  & Somerset  ... 
Gt.  Western  

Frome 2 

Watchet 2 

Taunton  15 

Gt.  Western  

Wilts 

Amesbury  ...6f 
Amesbury  7 

With  ford 6* 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

Wilts  & Somerset  ... 
Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
N Eastern  

i Wilts  

Wisford  6| 

i,  Hprpford 

St.  Devereux...5 
Tweedmouth...l 
Waltham  1 

Ross  9 

) Northumb.  ... 
t Essex  

Tweedmouth...l 
Ordnance  Fact. 
Retford  „l 

E.  Counties 

l Nottingham 
t Sussex  

East  Retford...l 
Hastings  If 

Gt.  Northern 

Hastings  if 

S.  Eastern  

i Lancaster 

> Salop  

Liverpool  4 

Cleob.  Mortmr.4 
Woodb  ridge  11* 
Market  Rasen  8 
Hythe 6 

Preston  Roadl* 
Kiddermius.  13* 
Ipswich  19* 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Oxford,  W.,&  W.  ... 
E.  Union  

, Suffolk  

Lincoln  

Louth  10 

Gt.  Northern 

Kent  

Smeeth  6 

S.  Eastern  

Stafford  ...  . 

Lichfield 5 

Alrewas  2* 

S.  Staffordshire 

W.  R.  York  ... 
Kent  

Sheffield  4f; 

Ashford 5* 

Woodhse.Jun  1* 
Ham  Street  ...1 
Berrington  ...2* 
Hartlebury  10* 
Finedon  1* 

Manch.,  Shef.,&Lin. 
S.  Eastern  

Hereford  

Worcester  ... 
Northampton 
N.  R.  York  ... 

Norfolk 

Leominster  ...5* 

Stourport 8f 

Wellingboro’...3 

Middlesboro’...5 

Norwich  ..18* 

Norwich  ...19f 
Louth  5f 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Oxford,  W., & W.  ... 
Midland  

Ormesby  

Stockton  & Redcar 

Yarmouth 5 

E.  Counties 

Norfolk 

Yarmouth  ...6* 
Ludborough  ...3 
Claythorpe  ...4* 

Sliap 9 

Shap  9* 

E.  Counties 

Lincoln 

Gt.  Northern  

Lincoln 

Alford 6 

Gt.  Northern 

Westmorland 

Westmorland 

Appleby  2? 

Appleby  2f 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 


117* 

165f 

117f 

1174 

178 

10G* 

106| 

141 

344 

13* 

139* 

75* 

204* 

149 

87* 

150* 

78 

123 

158 

74 

162* 

142* 

36* 

245| 

139 

140* 

149 

1371 

279* 

280 


Area 

inSta 

Acres 


860 

635 

617 

715 


2363 

1737 

2403 

2568 

1989 

2149 


392 

510 

1285 

2603 

1990 

8948 


1707 

2377 

2430 


Pop. 


219 


121 

32 


228 

175 

631 

914 

1342 

1745 


1045 

25 

6 

138 

57 

88 

618 

107 

330 

1172 

707 


131 

261 

198 


* ORDSALL,  or  Ordeshall.  By  an  act  of  the  Rump  Parliament  in  1652,  the 
rector  of  this  place,  Dr.  Marmaduke  Moor,  was  sequestrated  from  his  living, 
and  his  estate  forfeited  for  treason,  for  the  heinous  and  damnable  offence  of 
playing  cards,  three  several  times,  with  his  own  life!  On  the  river  Idle  are 
some  paper-mills.  The  church  is  an  old  building  in  the  gothic  style,  with  a 
fine  square  tower. 

f ORFORD,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Aide  and  Ore,  was 
formerly  a place  of  considerable  traffic  and  importance,  till  the  sea  retiring  and 
throwing  up  a dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  it  was  choked  up, 
and  the  town  soon  fell  to  decay.  In  Orford  river  there  is  a considerable  oyster, 
fishery.  The  principal  object  at  Orford  is  the  castle,  situated  on  a rising  Ruins  of 
ground,  which  is  said  to  have  formerly  been  the  centre  of  the  town ; all  that  castle, 
remains,  however,  of  this  structure,  is  the  keep,  which  forms  a very  necessary 
seamark,  and  is  of  considerable  strength,  the  walls  at  the  base  being  twenty 
feet  thick.  On  the  south-east  of  this  parish  is  a lighthouse,  which,  together 
with  another  in  the  parish  of  Sudbourne,  are  called  the  Orfordness  lights.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  is  a plain  building.  There  is  a small 
town-hall;  and  the  towu  is  governed  by  a mayor,  recorder,  eight  aldermen,  and 
nine  capital  burgesses. 

Fairs , June  24,  June  25,  toys. 

I ORLETON.  The  Leominster  canal  passes  through  this  parish,  which  occu 
pies  a highly  picturesque  position.  The  church  is  a very  ancient  structure,  sup- 
posed to  be  dedicated  to  St.  George.  The  base  of  the  spire  is  Norman,  and  the 
rest  early  English.  In  the  churchyard  is  a very  ancient  cross.  The  new' 
National-school,  erected  at  a cost  of  £1,000,  was  opened  in  1855.  Orleton-court 
is  a very  curious  old  wooden  mansion.  In  removing  the  oak  panellings  a curious 
inscription  was  found  written  on  the  wall  over  the  fireplace  in  the  state  bedroom, 
so  called  from  a tradition  that  here  Charles  I.  slept  after  the  battle  of  Worcester : 

“ Honour  him  in  hart  that  souffered  on  the  cross  for  thee  and  worship  Him.” 

In  removing  the  staircase  a large  cannon-ball  was  found  embedded  in  the  wall. 

From  the  hill  at  the  end  of  the  common  there  is  a very  extensive  and  beautiful 
prospect.  There  is  a remarkable  landslip,  called  the  Churn,  and  in  this  parish 
some  of  the  best  Herefords  are  bred.  Blount,  the  antiquary,  was  a native  of 
this  parish,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church. 

Fair,  April  23,  24,  cattle. 

8 A 


Curious 
inscription 
on  a wall. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Orton 


Orton-Longville,  or 
Overton- LongviU 
Orton-on -the-Hill 


Orwell 


Osberton 


Osgodby 


Osmondthorpe,  or 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

t Lancaster 

ri  Kent  

Liverpool  ...12*  1 
Bromley  5?  i 

o Lancaster 

o Westmorland 

Wigan  4 < 

Bowness  23 

Tilbury  4£  < 

1 Stafford 

x Nottingham 
Northampton 
Stafford 

Newport  53  < 

Newark 9* 

Roth  well 1*  1 

Wlverhmptn  3*  1 

Shap  6 '! 

Wigton  5 ( 

Atherstone  ...53  1 

Peterborough  23  ( 
Atherstone  ...4*  1 

Peterborough  3*  C 

Houiton  73  C 

Cambridge 8 S 

Blackburn  ...4*  1 

York  2 1 

MktBoswrthlf  R 
Oswestry  ...  4|  t 

Westmorland 
Cumberland 
Leicester  

) Huntingdon 
i Leicester  

i Huntingdon 
i Devon  

i Cambridge  ... 

> Lancaster 

i N.  R.  York  ... 
i Leicester  

> Salop 

i Salop 

Shrewsbury...8f  1 

Worksop  3 \ 

Falkingham  ...3  C 
Tarvin  1*1 

i Nottingham 
Lincoln  

i Chester 

Leicester  

' Lincoln  

Ashby 5 S 

Falkingham  53  C 
Mkt.  Rasen  ...3*  T 

Selby  2 '8 

Scarborough  ...3;$ 

Thirsk  4*  8 

Derby  63  1 

Lincoln  

E.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 
Derby  

Derby  

Ashborne  2 C 

Derbv 

Derhy  1*  T 

Dorset  

Weymouth  ...43  11 
Leeds  3 1 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Ormskirk 
Southboro’  Rd.4 


Elton  l* 

Kettering 4* 


i 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Loncl. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

!■  Pop. 

. E.  Lancashire 

213* 

30832 

16490 

4 Mid.  Kent  

163 

3477 

1203 

1 Lane.  & Yorkshire  ... 
r Kendal  & Winderm. 

198* 

2613 

1542 

2762 

‘ E.  Counties 

23* 

4134 

1592 

t Shropshire  Union... 

142| 

: Nttnshm  & Ambrgt. 

116* 

1940 

461 

■ Midland  

7lf 

940 

90 

Bmgm.Wolv,  & S Val 

128 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

265* 

24430 

1456 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

3043 

4277 

519 

L.  & N.  W 

110 

... 

L.  & N.  W 

80* 

2400 

224 

L.  & N.  W 

1083 

2290 

330 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

79f 

184* 

53 

1350 

302 

E.  Counties 

1850 

662 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

217* 

980 

250 

Gt.  Northern 

1923 

1740 

372 

Midland  

110* 

1230 

227 

Shrews.  & Chester 

172* 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

151* 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

149* 

Gt.  Northern 

1133 

1260 

654 

L.  & N.  W 

178| 

Midland  

117 

1220 

346 

Gt.  Northern 

101 

79 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1573 

N.  Eastern  

1S5* 

1524 

185 

N.  Eastern  

225| 

1375 

59 

N.  Eastern  

212 

28 

N.  Staffordshire 

133* 

395 

N.  Staffordshire 

1483 

1254 

366 

Midland  

1333 

1254 

125 

L.  & S.  W 

1393 

2307 

485 

N.  Eastern  

1893 

234 

Singular 

tradition. 


* ORMSKIRK.  This  town  is  well  built,  and  consists  principally  of  four 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  the  market-place  in  the  centre; 
it  has  many  handsome  buildings,  and  its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  cotton-spinning 
and  the  manufacture  of  coarse  thread  for  sailcloth.  The  inhabitants  are  also 
celebrated  for  making  fine  gingerbread  and  sweetmeats.  There  are  considerble 
coal-mines  in  the  parish,  the  disposal  of  the  local  produce  of  which  is  much 
facilitated  by  the  railway  communications  and  Leeds  and  Liverpool-canal.  The 
church  is  a gothic  structure  of  great  antiquity,  w'ith  a square  tower;  and  at  a 
small  distance  in  the  churchyard  is  a spire  steeple : tradition  reports  that  this 
edifice  was  built  by  two  sisters  of  the  name  of  Orme,  one  of  whom  wished  to 
have  a tower,  and  the  other  a spire,  but  as  they  could  not  agree  they  erected 
both.  About  two  miles  north  of  the  town  are  some  small  remains  of  Burscough- 
priorv,  w hich  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  by  Robert  Fitzhenry.  The 
town-hall  was  erected  in  1799.  There  is  a free  grammar-school,  and  numerous 
places  of  religious  worship  for  all  sects. 

Inns,  King’s  Arms,  Talbot,  Wheatsheaf.—  Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Whit-Mon.,  Sep.  8,  horned 
cattle,  horses. 

f ORTON,  or  Overton,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  road  between  Appleby  and 
Kendal,  near  the  river  Lune;  it  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  irregular-built 
street.  The  parish  church  of  All  Saints  is  a large  old  building  with  a low 
embattled  tower.  Near  the  church  is  our  Lady’s-well,  with  a small  chapel,  for- 
merly appropriated  to  the  reception  of  offerings  made  by  pilgrims.  In  the  vici- 
nity is  a copper-mine,  and  it  also  abounds  in  limestone.  At  a short  distance 
from  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a castle,  which  appears  to  have  been  a very 
strong  fortress.  Dr.  Burn,  the  author  of  the  “Justice  of  the  Peace,”  and  joint 
The  author  (editor  of  the  “ History  and  Antiquities  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,”  was 
‘‘Justice8”  alyicar  °f  this  parish  for  thirty  years.  On  the  highest  part  of  Orton-scar  there 
vicar  here,  iwas  formerly  a beacon  communicating  with  all  the  rest  on  the  Scottish  border. 

| Inn,  Cross  Keys.— Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  May  3,  black  cattle ; Fri.  bef.  Whit-Sun.,  sheep,  black 
jcattle  ; Aug.  20,2nd  Fri.  aft.  Oct.  11. 

j + OSMONDTHORPE,  or  Oswinthorpe.  This  place  is  said  to  be  the  villa 
[regia  in  regione  Loidis  of  Bede,  and  the  residence  of  Oswyn,  King  of 
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Name  of  Place. 


Osmotherley  to 

Osmotherley  pa  & m.t 

Ospringe*  pa 

Ossett  (with  Gaw- 

thorpej to 

Ossington  pa 

Oswaldkirk pa 

Oswald,  Saintt  ...chap 

Oswaldtwistie to 

Oswestry X ...pa  & m.t 


County. 


Lancaster 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Kent  


W.  R.  York.. 
Nottingham 
N.  R.  York  .. 
North umb.  .. 

Lancaster 

Salop 


Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Kirkby  Ireleth3 

Stokesley 10 

Faversham 1 

Dewsbury 2* 

Tuxford  5 

Helmsley  4 

Hexham  4 

Ulverstone 3 

Northallerton  7 
Chilham  7! 

Horbury  If 

Carlton 2! 

Ampleforth  ...2 
Hexham  4 

Blackburn 3 

Ellesmere 7* 

Church 1* 

Oswestry 

Railway. 


Furness 

N.  Eastern 
S.  Eastern 


Lane.  & Yorkshire. 

Gt.  Northern  

N.  Eastern  

Newc.  & Carlisle 

E.  Lancashire 

Shrews.  & Chester., 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inStu 

Acres 

Pop. 

255* 

1140 

325 

227! 

7220 

1253 

83  a 

2798 

1111 

183* 

3019 

6266 

128! 

2265 

235 

217 

428 

299! 

215! 

4770 

7654 

175! 

15703 

8796 

Several  remains  of  ancient  works 


OSMOND- 

THOBPE. 


Fall  of  a 
tower. 


Roman 

altar. 


Northumbria,  who  was  murdered  in  651. 
have  been  discovered  here. 

* OSPRINGE.  A parish  in  the  hundred  of  Faversham,  situated  on  a small 
stream  which  falls  into  Faversham-creek,  and  on  which  are  several  extensive 
gunpowder-works.  It  is  considered  the  site  of  ancient  Durovelum,  and  many 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  here.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  and 
formerly  had  a circular  tower,  built  with  flints,  which  fell  to  the  ground  while 
the  bells  were  ringing  to  celebrate  the  return  of  King  William  from  Flanders,  on 
the  11th  of  October,  1695.  It  is  now  in  a dilapidated  state. 

t OSWALD  (St.)  The  chapel  of  this  place  stands  on  an  elevated  site,  where 
King  Oswald  first  raised  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  vanquished  the  warlike 
British  chief  Caedwalla.  In  commemoration  of  this  event  the  convent  of  Hex- 
ham erected  this  church  in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  the  canonized  monarch. 

In  the  chapel-yard  stands  a defaced  Roman  altar ; and  in  a field  near  it  skulls 
and  hilts  of  swords  have  been  frequently  discovered. 

X OSWESTRY,  situated  upon  the  main  road  from  London  to  Holyhead,  stands 
upon  higher  ground  than  any  in  Shropshire,  and  the  country  around  is  delight- 
fully varied  with  hills,  vales,  wood  and  water,  and  exhibits  some  very  rich  and 
picturesque  scenery.  It  is  a tow  n of  great  antiquity,  and  its  present  appellation 
was  derived  from  the  name  of  St.  Oswald,  King  of  Northumberland,  who  wras 
defeated  and  slain  here  by  Penda,  King  of  Mercia.  Subsequently,  when  the 
great  Offa  constructed  the  barrier,  still  known  by  his  name,  Oswestry  stood 
between  it  and  Watt’s-dyke,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  former  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles.  It  wras  thus  rendered  a border-town,  and  hence  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
scene  of  contest,  first  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons,  and  afterwards  repeated 
between  the  latter  and  the  Normans.  In  1212  King  John  burnt  both  the  towrn  (:ouflicts* 
and  castle,  which  were  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Fitzalans,  and  plundered  a 
part  of  Wales  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  Llewellin  to  join  his  standard  in  oppo- 
sition to  Louis,  the  dauphin  of  France,  who  had  been  invited  to  England  by  the 
rebellious  barons.  Oswestry  was  likewise  destroyed  by  the  Welsh  prince  called 
Llewellin  the  Great,  1233.  During  this  period  it  was  encircled  by  a strong  wall, 
which  had  four  gates,  fronting  the  four  cardinal  points.  Some  traces  of  the  wall 
still  remain,  but  the  gates  were  entirely  demolished  about  the  year  1769.  Of 
the  castle,  which  stood  on  a high  artificial  mount  at  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
only  a few  fragments  now  exist;  these,  however,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  its 
former  prodigious  strength  and  consequent  importance  as  a place  of  defence. 

The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors.  The 
petty  sessions  for  the  hundred  are  held  here,  besides  the  courts  connected  with 
the  borough.  The  church  is  a very  ancient  and  spacious  building,  with  a plain 
well-proportioned  tower  at  one  end.  Trinity  church  was  built  in  1837.  There  is 
a corn-market,  town-hall,  a free  grammar-school,  founded  by  David  Holbeck 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  places  of  worship  for  all  denominations.  Trade. 
Oswestry  has  been  much  improved  within  the  last  few  years.  The  principal 
trade  of  the  town  is  malting,  which  is  here  very  extensive ; there  is  also  a respec- 
table hat  manufactory ; and  there  are  abundance  of  coals  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.  Upon  the  little  river  Modu  is  a manufactory  of  flannel.  This  neigh- 
bourhood is  to  be  remarked  for  its  great  respectability;  and  to  the  number  of 


genteel  and  opulent  families  that  it  contains  may,  in 
buted  the  prosperity  of  the  town  of  Oswestry. 


great  measure,  be  attri- 


Inns,  Queen’s  Head,  Cross  Keys,  Wynnatey  Arms,  Commercial.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— Fairs,  1st 
Wed.  in  each  month,  cattle.— Bankers,  Oswestry  Old  Bank;  draw  on  Masterman  and  Co.  North 
and  South  Wales  Bank;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Osyth-Chich,  St.*. ..pa 
Otfordt  pa 

Essex 

Kent 

Gt.  Clacton  ...3$ 
Seven  Oaks  ...3 
Maidstone  ...2* 
Penkridge  ...1* 
Worcester  ...2f 

Langport 4* 

Ipswich  8 

Colchester  ...12 
Dartford 10* 

E.  Union  

N.  Kent  .. 

Otham pa 

Kent 

Maidstone  ...2* 
Penkridge  ...1* 
Worcester  ...3? 

Athelney 3 

Olaydon 6* 

N.  Kent 

Otherton  vil 

Otherton ham 

Othery pa 

Otley  .pa 

Stafford  

Worcester  ... 

Somerset  

Suffolk  

L.  & N.  W 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Gt.  Western  

E.  Union 

Otley t pa  & m.t 

Otterbourne§ pa 

Otterburn  to 

Otterburn  Ward||  ...to 
Otterden pa 

W.  R.  York ... 

Hants  

N.  R.  York  ... 
Northumb.  .. 
Kent  

Leeds 10 

Winchester  ...4 

Settle 6* 

Elsdon 3 

Charing  ..  3* 

Arthington  ...4 

Bishopstoke  2* 

Hellilield  1 

Hexham  21 

Pluck ley  8 

N.  Eastern  

L.  & S.  W 

Midland  

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 
S.  Eastern 

Otterford pa 

Otterham  pa 

Otterhampton  pa 

Otterington,  North  pa 
Otterington.  South  pa 
Otterton!-  pa 

Somerset  

Cornwall  

Somerset  

N.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 
Devon  

Wellington  ...7* 
Camelford  ...6* 
Bridgewater  ...6 
Northallertn  2* 
Northallertn  3* 
Sidmouth  3 

Taunton  71 

0opplestone...42 
Highbridge  ...7 
Otterington. ..2* 
Otterington  ...* 
Exeter 11* 

Gt.  Western  

N.  Devon 

Gt.  Western  

N-.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Western  

Dist. 
Lond 
pr  El., 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

631 

9671 

1696 

27* 

2852 

837 

45* 

947 

357 

137f 

123f 

160* 

1820 

681 

79* 

2157 

616 

199f 

22799 

12385 

75* 

1508 

596 

223* 

950 

54 

316*1 

8517 

415 

70  1 

1434 

181 

170| 1 

2387 

461 

249* 

3262 

198 

152*1 

1117 

210 

219| 

3625 

667 

2171; 

1414 

412 

215* 

3479 

1231 

Ruins  of  an 

ancient 

palace. 


The  valley 
of  the 
Wharf. 


Roman  relic 


Battle  of 
Otterburn. 


* OSYTH  (St.),  or  Chich.  This  place  receives  its  name  from  a daughter  of 
Redwald,  King  of  East  Anglia,  who  was  murdered  by  the  Danes.  She  fouuded 
a nunnery  here,  which  afterwards  became  a priory  of  Augustine  canons,  the 
remains  of  which  building  are  very  noble  and  impressive. 

f OTFORD.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  palace,  which  belonged  to  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Archbishop  Becket  is  said  to  have  been  particu- 
larly fond  of  this  retirement.  Edward  I.  was  entertained  here  by  Archbishop 
Winchelsea,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year;  and  this  palace  was  several  times  visited 
by  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  Archbishop  Cranmer  surrendered  many  of  the  posses- 
sions of  his  see,  and  among  them  the  manor  and  palace  of  Otford.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  this  place  two  considerable  battles  were  fought  in  the  Saxon  times;  the 
first  was  about  the  year  773,  between  Aldric,  King  of  Kent,  and  King  Offa; 
when  the  latter,  after  a great  slaughter,  obtained  the  victory;  the  last  was  in 
the  year  1016,  when  Canute,  the  Dane,  was  defeated  by  the  brave  Edmund  Iron- 
side. The  old  church  contains  some  handsome  monuments. 

X OTLEY  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wharf,  which  abounds  with 
excellent  trout  and  other  fish,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wharf-dale,  and  formerly 
enjoyed  a good  woollen  trade,  but  it  has  long  since  departed,  and  established 
itself  in  situations  more  contiguous  to  fuel,  and  better  situated  for  inland  navi- 
gation. The  Archbishop  of  York  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  holds  a court  baron 
and  leet  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  the  magistrates  hold  their  commis- 
sions under  him.  The  church  of  All  Saints  is  a very  old  building,  in  mixed 
styles  of  architecture.  It  has  undergone  many  repairs.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  was  built  in  1851.  Wool-combing,  woollen  cloths,  and  metallic  book 
manufacturing  are  the  principal  trades  of  the  district.  The  vale  of  Wharf  is 
adorned  with  mansions  of  several  distinguished  persons,  and  the  view's  obtained 
from  the  elevated  situations  around  here  are  noble  and  commanding.  At  the 
south-east  of  the  town  is  a bold  and  craggy  cliff,  called  Otley  Chevin,  which 
hangs  majestically  over  the  high  road  to  Leeds,  and  extends  to  the  river  Wharf, 
at  Pool. 

Inns,  Black  Horse,  White  Horse—  Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  Wed.  in  Easter  week,  every  fortnight 
till  Whit-Sun.,  and  then  every  three  weeks,  horned  cattle,  household  goods  ; Aug.  1,  Fri.  bef.  Nov. 
22,  statute. — Bankers,  Yorkshire  Banking  Company  ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 

$ OTTERBOURN  E.  About  eighty  years  ago  a circular  plate  was  discovered 
here  at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet;  it  was  three  inches  and  a half  in  diameter, 
bearing  the  head  and  inscription  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  similar  to  those  fixed 
on  the  eagles  and  other  ensigns  of  the  Romans.  The  church  is  a modern  cruci- 
form structure. 

J OTTERBURN- WARD.  This  place  is  memorable  in  history  for  the  battle 
between  the  English  and  Scots,  wherein  Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Earl  Douglas,  the  Scotch  general,  slain ; this  contest  took 
place  by  moonlight,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1388. 

f OTTERTON.  The  village  of  Otterton  derived  its  name  from  the  river 
Otter,  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  this  place.  Here  was  an  alien  priory  of 
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Name  of  Place. 


Ottery,  St. 

Mary*  pa  & m.t 

Ottery,  Venn pa 

Ottringham  pa 

Oughterb.v  to 

Oughterside  to 


Oulton  (with  Wood- 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

T)pvnr» 

Honiton  5% 

Hele 9 

Gt.  Western  

1941 
21 4* 
184 

9942 

Devon 

Ottery  St.Mry2f 
Patrington  .:.3| 

Exeter 11$ 

Ottringham 

Gt.  Western  

918 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hull  & Holderness 

4320 

Cumberland 

Wigton  5 

Carlisle 7? 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

307$ 

905 

Cumberland 

Marvport 4? 

Aspatria  3$ 

Maryport  & Carlisle 
Man  eh.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

323$ 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Sheffield  4f 

Oughty  Bridge 

167 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Easingwell  ...3f 

Coxwold  2$ 

N.  Eastern  

215 

1502 

Cumberland 

Wigton  2 

Wigton  2 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

313f 

Norfolk 

Cawston 3 

Norwich  14 

E.  Union  

127$ 

136$ 

162$ 

181 

1849 

. Suffolk 

Lowestoft  3 

Mutford 1 

E.  Counties 

1997 

937 

' 1278 

i Chester 

Tarporley  4 

Calveley 4 

L.  & N.  W 

i W.  R.  York  ... 

Wakefield 5$ 

Woodlesford...| 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

r Northampton 
, Cumberland 

Thrapston  ...8? 
Penrith  9 

Oundle 

L.  & N.  W 

82 

5300 

Penrith 9$ 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

292 

6000 

, Suffolk  

Bury  St.  Ed.  8$ 

Newmarket  6$ 

E.  Counties 

79 

1200 

Pop. 


4421 

105 


116 


197 

421 

384 

742 

57 

1771 

3108 

295 

384 


Black  Monks,  suppressed  by  Edward  IV.,  the  prior  of  which  claimed  the  right  of 
first  choice  in  the  fish-market,  of  taking  to  himself  the  half  of  every  dolphin 
brought  there,  and  appropriating  every  porpoise  at  the  price  of  twelve  pence 
a loaf  to  each  sailor,  and  two  to  the  master.  The  old  monastery  is  now  a school 
house.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Michael  is  a large  and  ancient  building. 

* OTTERY  (St.  Mary).  This  town  is  large,  but  irregularly  built,  and  the 
inhabitants  formerly  derived  their  chief  employment  from  the  manufacture  o 
flannel-serge  and  other  woollen  goods;  but  these  have  been  for  the  most  part 
superseded  by  extensive  silk-works,  especially  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  and 
handkerchiefs.  Here  are  also  tan-yards  and  rope-walks.  Courts  leet  and  baron 
are  held  annually  for  the  manor,  at  which  two  constables  are  appointed  for  the 
parish,  and  two  for  the  town.  In  Mill-street  was  formerly  an  ancient  mansion, 
inhabited  by  the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  and  in  one  of  the  old  collegiate 
houses,  near  the  churchyard,  is  a large  parlour,  which  Oliver  Cromwell  used  as 
a convention-room.  The  town  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
collegiate  church,  built  by  Bishop  Grandison,  in  1336.  It  is  in  the  early  English 
style,  with  a beautiful  north  aisle,  of  a date  two  centuries  later,  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style.  The  church  has  been  recently  restored  with  great  care  and  good 
taste.  Since  1840  four  new  district  churches  have  been  built,  St.  John’s, 
Tipton;  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  Escott;  St.  Michael’s,  West-hill,  and  St 
James’s,  Alphington.  The  parish  has  a large  endowed  chapel  for  Independents, 
an  endowed  grammar-school,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  there  are  several 
almshouses.  Large  quantities  of  pillow-lace,  known  as  Honiton-lace,  are  made 
in  the  cottages.  The  river  Otter  is  here  crossed  by  an  elegant  iron  bridge, 
eighty  feet  in  span,  erected  in  the  room  of  the  stone  bridge,  which  w'as  washed 
away  in  1849.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  a native  of  this  town. 

Inns,  Lion,  London  Hotel.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  1st  Tues.  aft.  Shrove-Tues.,  1st  Tues.  aft 
Whit.-week,  Aug.  15. 

t OULTON,  or  Old  Town.  There  are  some  extensive  stone  quarries  here 
The  church,  a fine  building  in  the  pointed  style,  was  completed  in  1830,  at  a cost 
of  £12,000,  which  sum  had  been  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by  John  Blayds 
Esq.  This  place  gave  birth  to  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  an  eminent  divine  and 
critic,  and  master  of  Trinity -college,  Cambridge,  who  w as  born  in  1661. 

X OUNDLE,  situated  on  a sloping  ground,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the 
river  Nen,  has  a neat  appearance,  and  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  an  ancient  stone  edifice,  of  varied  archi- 
tectural character,  with  an  embattled  tower  and  fine  spire,  together  200  feet 
high.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans.  A free 
grammar-school  for  boys,  and  a hospital  for  seven  old  men,  were  founded  by 
Sir  William  Laxton,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1544,  who  endowed  them  with 
land,  and  placed  them  under  the  superintendance  of  the  Grocer’s  company. 
The  almshouse,  a fine  Elizabethan  building,  has  just  been  completed,  at  a cost 
of  £2,000.  There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  a remarkable  spring,  called  the 
Drumming-well,  from  the  noise  which  sometimes  issues  from  it.  Some  medi 
cinal  springs  are  also  in  the  vicinity.  This  town  gave  birth  to  the  following 
characters : — William  Hacket,  a religious  enthusiast,  who  boldly  opposed  the 
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Ouse  Bridge 

Norfolk  

Ouse  Bridge  ... 

E.  Counties 

85 

OuseburnfGreat* . . . pa 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Aldborough  ...4 

Hammertou  ...4 

N.  Eastern  

203* 

840 

629 

Ouseburn,  Little  ...pa 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Aldborough  ...4$ 

Hammerton  3* 

N.  Eastern  

203 

4066 

566 

Ousefleet  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Crowle 8 

Goole  7 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

194 

1690 

227 

Ousthorpe  .. 

to 

E R.  York  ... 

Pocklington  ...2 

Pocklington  ...2 

N.  Eastern  

209 

330 

13 

Ouston  * 

to 

Durham  9 

Fence  Houses  5 

N.  Eastern  

271 

636 

300 

Ouston 

Leicester  14 

Oakham  5$ 

Midland  

108* 

2460 

178 

Ouston 

North umb.  ... 

Corbridge 65 

Prudhoe  5* 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

290f 

511 

24 

Belford  3 

Lucker  2 

N.  Eastern  . . 

325f 

1044 

118 

Outseats  

to 

Derby  

Castleton  5 

Sheffield 10* 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

172f 

221 

Outwell  

Cam.  & Norfk. 

Wisbeach  ...5* 

Downham  7 

E.  Counties 

95 

3018 

1448 

Outwood 

ham 

Lancaster 

Man  Chester...  6* 

Ringley  Road .. 

E.  Lancashire 

195* 

Outwood 

ham 

Somerset  ... 

Taunton  6 

Durston * 

Gt.  Western 

157f 

... 

Ovendon  

W.  R.  York ... 

Halifax 1* 

Halifax 1* 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

204 

5170 

12738 

Over  

pa 

Cambridge  ... 

St.  Ives  4 

Swavesey  ...  f 

E.  Counties 

69f 

3700 

1256 

OverJ  

pa  A m.t 

Chester 

Middlewich...  4* 

Winsford  2 

L.  & N.  W.  .. 

166* 

7469 

2926 

Over  

Gloucester  ... 

Gloucester  ...1 

Gloucester  ...1* 

Gt.  Western  

115* 

173 

Over  

Gloucester  ... 

Thornbury  ...  6 

Bristol  8 

Gt.  Western  

124* 

107 

Over,  Little.., 

to 

Derby 

Derby 2 

Derby  21 

Midland  

134* 

551 

Overbury  ... 

pa 

Wor.  & Glostr 

Evesham  7 

Bredon  2 

Midland  

130f 

3820 

956 

Oversley  

Warwick  

Alcester 1 

Stratford  7 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

112| 

337 

Overstone  ... 

pa 

Northampton 

Moulton ...  . 1 

Northampton  5* 

L.  & N.  W 

68f 

1940 

226 

Overstrand  ... 

...  na 

Norfolk  

Cromer 1# 

Norwich  22 

E.  Union  

135* 

598 

260 

Overthorne 

Northampton 

Banburv  1* 

Banbury  1* 

L.  & N.  W 

79* 

Overton  

Chester.  . .. 

Frodsham  f 

Frodsham  f 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches. 

183f 

Overton 

Chester 

Malpas  1 

Tattenhall  ...8* 

L.  & N.  W.  .. 

181* 

708 

122 

Overton 

Flint  

Ellesmere  5 

Ruabon  5 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

185* 

4398 

1479 

Overton  

ham 

Gloucester  ... 

NeW nham  ...2f 

Stonehouse  ...6f 

Gt.  Western  

111* 

Overton 

Lancaster 

Hevsham  2$ 

Lancaster 5* 

Lancaster  & Preston 

23*:* 

•••. 

... 

Overton  

Salop 

Lndlow if 

Wooferton  ...2f 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

166 

... 

Overton 

Salop 

Bridgnorth  ,.5* 

Kiddermins.  15* 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  . 

150f 

... 

Overton  

Hants  

Whitchurch  3f 

Overton 

L.  & S.  W 

55* 

6572 

1550 

Overton  

N.  R.  York  ... 

York  4* 

Poppleton  ...If 

N.  Eastern  

194f 

5163 

699 

Overton  

Wilts 

Marlborough  3* 

Hungerford  13f 

Gt.  Western  

75 

8030 

1025 

Overton.  Cold 

Leicester  

Leicester  ...16* 

Oakham  3* 

Midland  

105f 

1657 

106 

Overton,  or  Orton  sta 

Huntingdon 

Peterborough  3 

Overton 

L.  & N.  W 

79* 

0UNDLI3. 


established  orders  in  church  and  state,  and  was  executed  on  a gibbet  in  Cheap- 
side,  in  1591 ; Peter  Hausted,  a clergyman,  who  took  up  arms  during  the  civil 
wars,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  at  last  fell  a sacrifice  to  his  loyalty  in 
defending  Banburv-castle,  while  besieged  by  the  Parliamentarians,  in  the  year 
1643;  and  Dr.  John  Newton,  a celebrated  divine  and  mathematician,  was  born 
here  in  1622. 

Inns,  Swan,  Talbot.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Feb.  25,  horses;  Whit. -Mon.,  Oct.  12,  pleasure  ; 
Aug.  21,  stock.— Bankers,  Spalding  and  Boston  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Barclay  and  Co. 
Torke  and  Co.;  draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 


Obelisk. 


* OUSEBURN  (Great).  A small  obelisk  has  been  erected  here  to  mark  the 
head  of  the  river  Ouse,  which  is  here  a most  insignificant  stream.  The  parish 
church,  except  the  tower  and  part  of  the  chancel,  w as  rebuilt  in  1823.  There  is 
an  Independent  chapel,  and  a parish  school. 


Safe 

harbour. 


Nixon,  the 

Cheshire 

prophet. 


f OUTCHESTER.  Wood  and  coals  are  imported  from  here,  and  corn  and 
flour  are  shipped  for  London  and  other  places.  The  bay  affords  a safe  harbour 
for  vessels  of  eighty  tons  burden.  On  the  small  river  Warn  are  several  corn- 
mills,  and  at  its  estuary  is  a large  rabbit-warren. 

X OVER,  situated  on  the  river  Weaver,  on  the  road  between  Middlewich  and 
Chester,  consists  of  one  long,  irregular  street,  in  w hich  are  the  remains  of  many 
crosses.  In  a pamphlet  published  at  Chester,  purporting  to  contain  the  original 
predictions  of  Nixon,  it  is  said  that  he  was  born  at  a farm  called  Bridge-house, 
in  the  parish  of  Over,  near  New-church,  and  not  far  from  Vale-royal,  in  the  year 
1467;  but  in  the  account  of  his  life,  written  by  John  Oldmixon,  Esq.,  he  is 
affirmed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  latter  assertion  is  most  con- 
sonant to  the  general  history  with  which  tradition  has  accompanied  the  narra- 
tion of  his  prophecies ; but,  if  true,  it  destroys  the  validity  of  various  prophe- 
tical speeches  which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and,  consequently,  throws  a 
shade  of  doubt  over  the  whole.  But,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  by 
many,  it  is  certain  that  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cheshire  have- given  the 
most  unlimited  credit  to  the  predictions  of  their  oracular  countryman.  The 
fame  attendant  on  Nixon’s  supposed  prescience,  was  the  cause  of  his  being  sent 
for  to  the  court  of  James  I.,  who  wished  to  converse  with  the  man  that  pos- 
sessed such  extraordinary  powers.  Nixon  was  unwilling  to  attend,  declaring 
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Ashwell  3 

Midland  

108$ 

2840 

498 

Aylesbury  6 

L.  & N.  W 

49$ 

971 

442 

Oving  

....pa 

Sussex  

Chichester  ...2$ 

Drayton  1 

L.,  B„  & S.C 

78$ 

2946 

876 

Brighton 3 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

53$ 

1618 

149 

Ovingham  

Northumb.  ... 

Corbridge 5$ 

Prudhoe f 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

286 

15740 

3962 

Clare  2 

Subury  8 

E.  Union  

64 

705 

152 

Norfolk  

Watton  1$ 

Harling  Rd.  10$ 

E.  Counties 

114 

1497 

314 

Ovingtou 

Northumb.  ... 

Corbridge  5 

Prudhoe  1$ 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

287 

523 

330 

Alresford  2 

Winchester  ...6 

L.  & S.  W 

72$ 

1270 

163 

Ovington,  or 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Barnard  Castle  7 

Winston 2 

N.  Eastern  

248$ 

530 

173 

Ower  .7 

ti 

Dorset  

Corfe  Castle. ..3? 

War  eh  am  ...6$ 

L.  & S.  W 

131$ 

Ower  

i ti 

Hants  

Eling  ,...4 

Romsey 3$ 

L.  & S.  W 

83$ 

Owermoigne  

pa 

Dorset  

Dorchester 7 

Moreton  2$ 

L.  & S.  W 

137 

3271 

400 

Owersby,  North 

...pa 

Lincoln  

Market  Rasn  5k 

Usselby  3f 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

159$ 

4718 

351 

Owersby,  South.. 

....pa 

Lincoln  

Market  Rasu  4$ 

Usselby  3 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

158$ 

810 

97 

Owlerton 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Sheffield  1$ 

Sheffield  1$ 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

163f 

Owlpen 

Gloucester  ... 

Dursley  4 

Usselby  3$ 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

159$ 

720 

82 

Owlswick 

ham 

Bucks  

Prncs.Rsboro’2$ 

Aylesbury  6$ 

L.  & N.  W 

49$ 

Owmby 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  11 1 

Market  Rasen  7 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

160$ 

1650 

249 

Owmby 

....pa 

Lincoln 

Caistor  4 

North  Kelsey  2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

161$ 

Ownham 

ham 

Surrey  

Kintburv 3? 

Newbury  4 

Gt.  Western  

56$ 

Owslebury  

....pa 

Hants  

Bishopstoke  4$ 

Winchester  ...5 

L.  & S.  W 

71$ 

5331 

861 

Owsthorpe 

ham 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Eastrington...l$ 

Eastrington...l$ 

N.  Eastern  

196$ 

Owston 

Lincoln  

Ep worth  . . 3 

Blyton  . ...5$ 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

158 

1693 

Owston 

W.  R.  York... 

Doncaster  ...5$ 

Askern  June.. ..2 

Gt.  Northern  

168 

2926 

417 

Owstwick 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hedon  7k 

Burst  wick  ...5$ 

Hull  & Holderness 

186$ 

1330 

103 

Owsthorne to  & pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Patrington  ...4$ 

Withernsea  ..$ 

Hull  & Holderness 

191$ 

4430 

462 

Owthorpe* 

....pa 

Nottingham 

Ratcliffe  5% 

Bingham  6$ 

Gt.  Northern  

124$ 

1700 

137 

Oxboroughf  

Norfolk 

Stoke  Ferry. ..2$ 

Downham  ...10$ 

E.  Counties 

98$ 

2518 

293 

Oxcliffe 

Lancaster 

Lancaster  3 

Lancaster  3 

Lane.  & Preston 

234 

Oxcombe 

Lincoln 

Louth 7 

Horncastle  7 

Gt.  Northern  

136$ 

1021 

34 

Oxenbuurne 

Hants  

Petersfield  ...4$ 

Alton...  14 

L.  & S.  W 

63 

Oxendike 

ham 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Cawood  2 

Ulleskelf  ’ !'l$ 

Gt.  Northern  

183$ 

54 

Oxendon.  Great... 

Northampton 

Mt.  Harboro’  2$ 

Mt.  Harboro’  2$ 

Midland  

83$ 

1620 

222 

Oxendon,  Little. ..ham 

Northampton 

Mkt.  Harboro’  3 

Mkt.  Harboro’  3 

Midland  

84$ 

Oxenhall 

Gloucester  ... 

Newent  1 

Gloucester  ...10 

Gt.  Western  

124 

1887 

288 

that  his  reason  for  reluctance  was  the  certainty  of  being  starved,  should  he  be 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  monarch’s  command.  The  plea  seemed  founded  on  an 
event  too  improbable  to  be  credited,  and  he  was  forced  to  visit  the  palace,  where 
the  king  assigned  him  a station  in  the  kitchen,  that  he  might  no  longer  be  in 
fear  of  perishing  with  hunger.  This,  however,  is  said  to  have  happened ; for, 
the  king  having  departed  suddenly  for  Hampton-court,  at  a time  when  Nixon, 
for  some  mischievous  prank,  had  been  locked  up  in  a closet,  he  was  entirely  for- 
gotten for  three  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  found  lifeless,  having 
been  literally  starved  to  death.  The  town  has  been  from  time  immemorial  under 
the  government  of  a mayor.  The  market-hall  was  erected  in  1840.  The  church, 
situated  in  a valley  about  one  mile  south,  is  an  ancient  edifice,  dedicated  to  St. 
Chad,  and  has  some  curious  altar-tombs.  Christ-church,  a handsome  edifice  in 
the  early  English  style,  was  built  in  1844.  The  salt  trade  is  extensively  carried 
on  here,  and  boat  building  to  some  extent. 


Over. 


Salt  trade. 


Inn,  Wheatsheaf.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  May  15,  Sep.  25. 


* OWTHORPE.  Owthorpe-hall  is  a venerable  structure,  standing  in  a very 
retired  situation ; it  was  built  by  Colonel  Julius  Hutchinson,  an  active  Parlia- 
mentarian partisan,  during  the  civil  wars,  and  for  some  time  governor  of  Not- 
tiugham-castle ; in  the  year  1663  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  for 
having  sat  in  judgment  upon  Charles  I.,  and  died  the  next  year  at  Landoun- 
castle.  His  life,  by  his  excellent  widow,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  has  obtained  great 
celebrity. 


The 

Hutchinson 

family. 


t OX  BOROUGH.  Oxburgh-hall,  the  seat  of  the  Bedingfield  family,  is  a pecu-  p”6  old 
harly  interesting  remnant  of  ancient  domestic  architecture;  it  is  built  of  brick,  ia 
and  was  originally  of  a square  form,  surrounding  a court  118  feet  long,  and  92 
broad,  round  which  the  apartments  were  ranged.  The  entrance  is  over  a bridge, 
and  through  an  arched  gateway,  between  two  majestic  towers,  80  feet  high ; the 
apartments  are  both  spacious  and  elegant,  one  of  which  is  called  the  king’s- 
room,  and  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Henry  VII.  when  he  visited  Oxburgh. 

A very  handsome  school-house  was  recently  erected  at  the  entrance  of  this 
parish. 


Fair,  Easter-Tues.,  horses,  toys. 
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Boundaries. 
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History. 


* OXENHALL.  Here  are  three  curious  pools,  called  Hell  Kettles,  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  old  coal-pits,  filled  by  water  flowing  in  from  the  river 
Tees  by  a subterraneous  passage ; others  attribute  their  origin  to  an  earthquake, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicle  of  Tynemouth,  on  Christmas-day,  1179. 

f OXFORDSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Warwickshire  and  Northamp- 
ronshire,  on  the  west  by  Gloucestershire,  on  the  south  by  Berkshire.  The 
Thames,  or  Isis,  gives  it  a natural  limit  on  the  whole  east  side,  and,  indeed,  the 
importance  of  this  river  is  shown  by  no  circumstance  more  than  its  serving  as  a 
boundary  to  the  contiguous  counties  on  each  side,  for  almost  the  whole  of  its 
course.  The  extreme  length  of  Oxfordshire  is  48  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  22, 
and  its  circumference  130  miles.  It  contains  739  square  miles,  is  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  in  the  Oxford  circuit.  The  air  of 
this  county  is  considered  as  good  and  salubrious  as  that  of  any  other  county  in 
England,  for  the  soil  is  naturally  dry,  entirely  exempt  from  bogs,  fens,  and 
stagnant  waters,  and  is  in  general  fertile,  both  in  grass  and  corn.  The  north 
corner  is  chiefly  strong,  deep  land,  partly  arable  and  partly  pasture.  The  south- 
west contains  the  forest  of  Whichwood,  a great  part  of  which  is  woodland. 
About  Oxford  to  the  north  and  south  the  soil  is  various,  some  parts  of  it  being 
light  and  sandy,  and  others  deep  and  rich.  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames  the 
soil  is  chiefly  pasture.  The  Chiltern  hills  form  a wide  tract,  of  which  the  soil  is 
chalk,  mixed  with  a small  portion  of  loam  and  clay,  but  very  full  of  flints ; much 
of  this  is  covered  with  beechwood.  Nettlebed-hill,  near  Nutfield,  is  820  feet 
high.  Except  the  Chiltern,  there  are  not  any  hills  in  this  county  of  considerable 
height ; the  rest  are  only  gentle  eminences,  which  tend  to  vary  the  landscape, 
without  obstructing  tillage.  The  agriculture  of  this  county  is,  in  general,  good ; 
the  Norfolk  husbandry  is  well  understood,  and,  in  most  cases,  pursued;  and,  of 
course,  on  such  lands,  sheep-folding  is  universally  resorted  to.  On  the  grass- 
farms  much  cheese  is  made  of  a good  quality,  though,  in  general,  of  the  thin 
kind,  called  toasting  cheese.  The  cows  in  general  are  of  the  old  Gloucester 
kind,  and  South-down  sheep  are  everywhere  gaining  ground  on  those  of  the 
long-woolled  breed.  The  chief  manufactures  in  this  county  are,  the  blanket 
manufacture  at  Witney,  that  of  Shag  at  Banbury,  and  of  gloves  and  polished 
steel  at  Woodstock.  The  employment  of  the  female  poor  on  the  south  side  of 
the  county  is  lace-making,  and  in  the  north  spinning  wool.  The  products  are 
chiefly  those  common  to  the  midland  counties.  The  hills  yield  ochre,  pipe-clay, 
and  other  earths.  This  county  was  probably  divided  between  the  two  Celtic 
nations,  the  Catyeuchlani  and  the  Dobuni,  of  whom  the  former  held  the  eastern 
and  the  latter  the  western  parts.  The  Dobuni  were  in  subjection  to  the  Caty- 
euchlani, and  upon  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  under  the  propraetor  Aulus 
Platius,  readily  submitted  to  him.  In  the  Roman  division  of  the  island,  Oxford- 
shire was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Caesariensis.  After  the  Romans 
withdrew  from  the  island,  Oxfordshire  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts,  first 
between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons,  and  at  a later  period  between  the  kings  of 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  of  which  latter  kingdom  it  formed  a part.  Upon  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  (1016),  Oxford- 
shire appears  to  have  fallen  to  Canute ; and  about  this  time  two  great  councils 
or  assemblies  of  Danes  and  English  were  held  at  Oxford.  At  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  Oxfordshire  was  included  in  the  earldom  of  Gurth,  the  brother  of 
Harold.  Of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  periods  there  are  several  memorials  in  the 
eucampments  and  earthworks,  which  may  be  traced  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  Of  this  description  are  the  works  at  Dyke-hills,  near  Dorchester;  at 
Knollbury-banks,  near  Chadlington,  to  the  south  of  Chipping  Norton ; and  at 
Mongewell,  on  the  Thames,  below  Wallingford.  There  are  several  barrows  in 
the  county,  chiefly  on  the  north-western  side.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  defeated  at  Radcot-bridge,  near  Bampton, 
by  the  insurgent  nobles  (1387).  In  the  War  of  the  Roses,  a great  battle  was 
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fought  near  Banbury  (1469),  between  the  northern  insurgents,  under  Robin  of 
Redesdale,  and  the  Yorkist,  or  Royalist  army,  under  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  earl  was  defeated  and  taken,  and  next  day  beheaded  by  the  rebels.  In  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.  this  county  was  the  scene  of  several  severe  contests.  Sir 
John  Byron,  a Royalist,  also  took  Banbury  and  Broughton  castles,  the  former 
with  a strong  garrison.  In  1643  a severe  skirmish  took  place  at  Caversham- 
bridge,  between  a body  of  the  Parliamentary  army  and  a body  of  the  king’s 
troops,  under  Prince  Rupert  and  General  Ruthven  ; and  about  two  months  after 
occurred  the  skirmish  of  Chalgrove-field,  near  Watlington,  in  which  Hampden 
was  mortally  wounded.  Several  other  contests  took  place  in  the  county  during 
the  civil  war.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Thames,  which  flow's  along  this 
county  for  about  tw'enty  miles ; the  Stour,  an  affluent  of  the  Upper  Avon,  rising 
within  the  north-western  boundary  at  Drayton ; and  the  Ouse,  which  skirts  the 
north-eastern  boundary,  and  receives  the  Ousel,  one  of  its  smaller  tributaries, 
from  that  part  of  the  county.  The  Oxford-canal  enters  the  county  at  the 
northern  extremity,  some  miles  north  of  Banbury,  and  follow's  the  valley  of  the 
Cherwell,  till  it  terminates  in  the  Thames.  Oxford  is  connected  with  the  London 
and  Birmingham  railway  at  Bletchley  by  the  Buckinghamshire  line,  and  is  also 
connected  with  Worcester  and  Wolverhampton  by  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Wolverhampton  railway. 


Oxpoed. 
Civil  war. 


Rivers. 


* OXFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives  name,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a gentle  eminence,  in  the  midst  of  fertile  meadows,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  river  Cherwell  with  the  Thames.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  and  by  some 
writers  it  is  assigned  to  a period  of  very  remote  antiquity ; but  its  existence 
cannot  be  traced  writh  certainty  higher  than  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who 
established  here  schools  of  literature,  and  has,  therefore,  been  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  University.  The  appellation  of  this  place  may,  with  probability, 
be  deduced  from  its  situation  near  a ford  over  the  Ouse,  as  the  Thames  was 
anciently  denominated,  whence  the  name  Ouse-na-ford,  altered  to  Oxnaford  and 
Oxford,  which  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  mean  the  ford  for  oxen,  and 
hence  the  city  arms  display  the  figure  of  an  ox  crossing  a river,  apparently 
intended  as  a rebus  on  the  name  of  the  place.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred 
II.,  Oxford  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  in  revenge  of  the  barbarous  massacre 
of  their  countrymen,  by  order  of  that  king;  in  1013  the  town  was  sur- 
rendered to  Sweyu,  King  of  Denmark,  who  had  invaded  England;  in  1032  it 
is  said  to  have  been  a second  time  burnt  by  the  Danes;  and  in  1036  a Witen- 
agemote  having  been  held  here  to  settle  the  succession  to  the  crown,  after  the 
death  of  Canute,  a tumult  took  place,  and  some  persons  belonging  to  the  train 
of  the  new  king,  Harold  Harefoot,  having  been  killed,  the  town  again  suffered 
from  the  vengeance  of  that  prince.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Oxford  wras 
one  of  the  places  which  held  out  for  a time  against  the  Norman  conqueror,  who, 
in  1067,  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  afterwards  gave  it  to  Robert  D’Oyley, 
one  of  his  officers,  who  founded  or  rebuilt  a strong  castle,  and  erected  ramparts 
or  earthworks,  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  Henry  I.  built  here  a hall  or 
palace,  called  Beaumont,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  some  traces  remaining; 
and  his  daughter,  the  Empress  Maud,  during  her  contest  with  King  Stephen, 
having  taken  possession  of  the  castle,  was  so  closely  besieged  by  Stephen,  that 
she  escaped  being  made  a prisoner  only  by  passing  across  the  Thames,  which 
was  frozen,  and  travelling  six  miles  on  foot  through  deep  snow.  Several 
meetings  of  Parliament  are  recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  Oxford,  the  last 
of  which  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  1681.  A charter  was  granted  to  the 
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inhabitants  of  Oxford  by  Henry  II.,  who  confirmed  the  grants  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  bestowed  on  the  chief  magistrate  the  right  of  sharing  with  the  mayor 
of  London  in  the  honour  of  acting  as  chief  butler  at  the  royal  coronation. 
Henry  III.  renewed  this  charter,  and  others  were  bestowed  by  succeeding 
sovereigns,  that  under  which  the  city  is  now  governed  having  been  granted  by 
James  I.,  in  1605.  The  doctrines  propagated  by  Wickliffe  occasioned,  in  the 
reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  much  discussion  at  Oxford,  giving 
rise  to  tumults  which,  with  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses,  several  years  later,  much 
depressed  the  place,  and  a dreadful  pestilence  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.,  nearly  depopulated  the  city  and  the  colleges.  In  Mary’s  reign,  Bishops 
Ridley  and  Latimer,  and  Archbishop  Craumer,  suffered  martyrdom  at  Oxford, 
in  front  of  Balliol-college.  Near  the  spot  where  the  martyrs  suffered,  a beautiful 
memorial  cross,  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style,  was  erected  in  1841,  from  the 

The 

Martyr’s 

Memorial. 

designs  ot  Scott  and  Moffatt;  it  is  called  the  Martyrs  Memorial.  The  struc- 
ture is  hexagonal,  and  consists  of  three  stories,  resting  upon  a platform  reached 
by  steps.  The  height  is  73  feet.  Statues  by  Weekes  of  the  three  martyrs 
occupy  the  second  story.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  after  once  or  twice 
changing  masters,  Oxford  became  the  head  quarters  of  the  king,  who  collected 
here  those  members  of  parliament  who  adhered  to  him.  The  members  of  the 
University  supported  the  royal  cause  with  great  zeal ; but  Oxford  was  at  last 
obliged  to  surrender,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  to  the  Parliamentarians  under 
Fairfax.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  two  Parliaments  were  held  at  Oxford,  in 
1665  and  1681.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  University  firmly  resisted  the 
illegal  proceedings  of  that  prince,  who  paid  Oxford  a visit,  and  sternly  rebuked 
and  then  expelled  the  contumacious  members,  whom,  however,  from  motives  of 

Local 

government 

fear,  he  afterwards  restored.  The  corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  ten  aider- 
men,  and  thirty  counsellors.  The  freedom  of  the  city  may  be  acquired  by  birth, 
apprenticeship,  gift,  or  purchase.  The  city  lies  on  a point  of  land  nearly  insu- 
lated. On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Cherwell,  southward  by  the  main 
channel  of  the  Thames,  here  popularly  called  the  Isis,  and  to  the  west  by  the 

Principal 

features. 

smaller  channels  of  that  river.  A long  bridge  or  succession  of  bridges  over  the 
arms  of  the  Thames,  and  also  over  the  Oxford-canal,  is  called  the  seven  bridges. 
Oxford  is  irregularly  laid  out ; the  two  principal  lines  of  street  are  Bridge-street, 
Fish-street,  the  Corn-market,  and  St.  Giles’s-street,  which  form  one  line  running 
from  south  to  north,  from  the  Abingdon-road  to  the  Woodstock  and  Birming- 
ham-road  ; and  (Magdalene)  Bridge-street  and  High-street,  which  run  from  the 
London-road  on  the  east  into  Fish-street  and  the  Corn-market  on  the  west. 

Chapel  of 

Christ’s- 

college. 

High-street,  which  bends  with  a graceful  curve,  and  is  3,000  feet  long,  and  in 
parts  85  feet  broad,  presents  a splendid  series  of  scholastic  and  ecclesiastical 
structures,  alternating  with  quaint  old  houses,  and  with  shops  of  modern  style. 
For  picturesque  effect  this  street  is  unrivalled  in  the  kingdom.  The  town  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  meadows.  Of  late  years  Oxford  has  much  increased  and 
improved;  new  streets,  elegant  houses,  both  in  rows  and  detached,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  tenements  have  been  erected.  The  streets  are  well  paved 
and  cleansed,  and  are  lighted  with  gas.  The  cathedral,  which  is  the  chapel  of 
Christ’s-college,  is  mostly  of  Norman  date,  cruciform,  with  a tower  and  spire  at 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  length  of  the  building  is  154 
feet,  its  breadth  102  feet.  On  the  north  of  the  choir  are  the  Dean’s-chapel  and 
the  Lady-chapel ; on  the  south  side  are  the  cloisters,  of  perpendicular  character, 
the  chapter-house  of  the  early  English  period,  and  some  other  apartments.  In 
the  interior  are  many  interesting  monnments.  The  cathedral  has  been  newly 

Other 

churches. 

roofed,  and  otherwise  repaired  and  restored.  St.  Mary’s,  the  University  church, 
is  a singularly  interesting  edifice;  the  tower  and  spire,  and  the  chancel,  are  of 
the  decorated  style,  but  the  body  of  the  church  is  perpendicular ; the  south 
porch,  an, incongruous  addition  with  twisted  pillars,  was  erected  by  Archbishop 
Laud.  The  spire  is  the  finest  feature  of  the  exterior;  it  has  elaborate  pinnacles, 
with  statues  in  niches,  and  bold  crockets  and  finials.  St.  Martin’s,  or  Carfax 
church,  the  tower  of  which,  with  its  illuminated  clock,  fronts  the  High-street, 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  city  church,  it  being  attended  by  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration. St.  Peter’s-in-the-East  is  the  oldest  church  in  the  city.  It  has  a crypt 
of  early  Norman  date;  the  chancel  is  wholly,  and  the  nave  partly  Norman;  the 
south  aisle  is  of  the  decorated  character.  A few  years  back  it  was  admirably 
restored.  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s  church  has  some  beautiful  decorated  features. 
When  the  Martyr’s  Memorial,  which  stands  close  to  it,  was  built,  this  church 
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was  carefully  restored,  and  a new  aisle,  called  the  Martyr’s-aisle,  added.  St. 
Giles’s  church  is  partly  of  early  English  date.  St.  Michael’s  church  is  ancient, 
but  of  different  dates.  St.  Aldate’s  church  is  partly  of  the  decorated  style.  All 
Saint’s  church,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Dean  Aldrich,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  a curious  mixture  of  classic  and  Gothic  forms.  There  are  now  about 
thirty-four  places  of  worship  in  Oxford,  of  which  twenty  belong  to  the  Esta- 
blished church,  four  to  Methodists,  three  to  Baptists,  two  to  Independents,  and 
one  each  to  Quakers,  Swedenborgians,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  &c.,  &c.  There 
are  a book-club,  a reading-room,  a savings-bank,  a house  of  industry,  a medical 
dispensary,  and  a pauper  lunatic  asylum  for  the  city  and  borough.  Some 
remains  of  Oxford-castle,  and  of  the  ancient  town  wall,  as  well  as  of  the  works 
raised  for  the  defence  of  the  town  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  are  still  in 
existence.  The  town-hall,  erected  in  1745,  and  subsequently  improved,  is  a 
spacious  stone  building.  There  is  a town-jail  or  bridewell.  The  county-hall 
w as  erected  in  1840,  at  a cost  of  £15,000.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the 
music-hall  and  the  Radcliffe-in firmary.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  depends,  to 
a great  extent,  on  the  University.  Considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  river, 
by  the  Oxford-canal,  which  here  communicates  with  it,  and  by  railway.  Oxford 
has  railway  communications  with  the  south  and  west  of  England,  and  with 
Wales  by  the  Great  Western  railway;  and  with  the  north  and  east  of  England, 
the  midland  counties,  and  Scotland  by  means  of  the  North-Western  railway  and 
connected  lines.  Quarter  sessions  for  the  city,  weekly  petty  sessions,  a mayor’s 
court,  and  a county  court  are  held.  The  see  of  Oxford  was  founded  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1542;  the  seat  of  it  was  at  first  fixed  in  the  abbey  church  of  Oseney, 
but  removed  in  1546  to  Christ  church,  in  Oxford.  The  diocese  includes  the 
counties  of  Oxford  Berks,  and  Bucks,  each  of  which  constitutes  an  archdeaconry. 
The  chapter  consists  of  the  bishop,  the  three  archdeacons,  a dean,  chancellor, 
and  eight  canons.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  £5,000.  The  origin  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  unknow  n.  It  has  been  said  by  many  of  our  elder  writers 
that  it  was  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great.  This  statement  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  fabulous,  but  it  appears  certain  that  Oxford  was  a place  of  study 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  if  not  earlier.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
any  traces  of  a regular  plan  of  education  in  Oxford  before  the  foundation  of  the 
first  college  by  Walter  de  Merton.  The  statutes  of  this  founder  for  his  college 
are  well  digested;  and  they  have  been  adapted,  with  little  alteration,  to  succeed- 
ing times  in  other  colleges  as  well  as  his.  The  earliest  charter  of  privileges  to 
the  University  of  Oxford  as  a corporate  body  is  of  the  28th  Henry  III.  It  was 
followed  by  numerous  other  charters,  some  of  fresh  privileges,  and  others  of 
general  confirmation  of  the  privileges  formerly  granted.  The  regulation  of  the 
assize  of  bread  and  beer,  and  the  supervision  of  weights  and  measures,  were 
granted  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  by  Pat.  32nd  Edward  III.,  m.  5. 
The  same  jealousy  of  the  authority  of  the  University  which  existed  in  early 
times  among  the  townsmen  of  Cambridge,  prevailed  at  Oxford  also.  The  quar- 
rels between  the  scholars  and  the  townsmen  often  broke  out  into  open  violence, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  bloodshed.  Matthew  Paris  makes  mention  of 
these  riots  as  early  as  1240.  On  several  occasions  the  scholars  quitted  the 
University  for  a time.  At  one  period  they  retired  to  Northampton,  at  another 
to  Stamford.  The  most  serious  riot  on  record  was  on  the  day  of  St.  Scholastica 
the  Virgin,  February  10th,  1354-55,  when  many  lives  were  lost.  Grosteste, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese  the  University  then  was,  placed  the  towns- 
men under  an  interdict,  from  which  he  released  them  in  1357,  upon  condition 
that  the  commonalty  of  Oxford,  every  year  after,  should  celebrate  an  anniversary 
on  St.  Scholastica’s  day,  in  St.  Mary’s  church,  for  the  souls  of  the  clerks  and 
others  killed  in  the  conflict ; and  that  the  mayor  for  the  time  being,  the  two 
bailiffs,  and  three  score  of  the  chiefest  burghers,  should  personally  appear  on 
the  said  day  in  St.  Mary’s  church  at  mass,  and  offer  at  the  great  altar  a penny 
each.  The  mayor  and  commonalty  at  the  same  time  gave  a bond  to  pay  a 
hundred  marks  yearly  to  the  University,  as  a compensation  for  the  great  losses 
occasioned  by  the  fray ; but  the  bond  w as  not  to  be  enforced  so  long  as  the 
mayor  and  sixty-two  burghers  came  yearly  and  performed  the  penance.  The 
penance  was  mitigated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  still  more  subsequently : 
but  the  citizens  were  not  wholly  absolved  from  it  till  1825,  when  the  University 
seal  was  affixed  to  an  instrument  which  entirely  released  them  from  its  observ- 
ance. This  University  has  long  been  governed"  by  statutes,  or  bye-laws,  origi- 
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nated  by  the  University  authorities,  and  confirmed  by  the  charters  of  the  kings 
of  England.  Those  at  present  in  force  were  drawn  up  in  1629,  and  confirmed 
by  a charter  from  King  Charles  I.,  in  1635.  The  corporation  of  the  University 
is  styled  “The  chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford.” 
The  highest  officer  is  the  chancellor,  who  is  elected  by  the  members  of  convoca- 
tion. At  first  the  election  was  for  one,  two,  or  three  years;  but  afterward  for 
life.  The  person  chosen  was  a resident  member  of  the  University,  and  always 
an  ecclesiastic  until  the  time  of  Sir  John  Mason,  in  1553,  who  was  the  first  lay 
chancellor.  Since  the  time  of  Archbishop  Sheldon,  in  1667,  it  has  only  been 
conferred  upon  noblemen  of  distinction  who  have  been  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  vice-chancellor  is  elected  for  four  years,  by  annual  nomination.  He 
is  always  a resident  member  of  the  University,  and  president  of  one  of  the  col- 
leges. The  other  principal  officers  are  the  seneschallus,  or  high  steward ; two 
proctors,  whose  duty  is  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  University 
as  to  all  matters  of  discipline  and  good  order;  fonr  pro-proctors,  a deputy 
steward,  a public  orator,  an  assessor,  a registrar,  librarians  of  the  Bodleian  and 
Radcliffe  libraries  ; keepers  and  curators  of  the  theatre,  museums,  galleries,  &c. ; 
and  six  commissioners  of  the  markets.  There  are  nineteen  colleges  and  five 
halls.  As  at  Cambridge,  the  colleges  are  corporate  bodies ; but  at  Oxford  the 
halls  are  not  incorporated,  and,  consequently,  whatever  estates  or  other  property 
they  possess  are  held  in  trust  by  the  University  : in  all  other  respects  they  pos- 
sess equal  privileges.  Previous  to  the  Act  17  and  18  Viet.  cap.  81,  passed 
August  7th,  1854,  every  student  at  the  University  was  obliged  to  have  his  name 
entered  on  the  books  of  some  college  or  hall,  but  by  the  25th  section  of  that 
Act,  the  vice-chancellor  is  empowered  to  license  members  of  convocation  to 
open  their  residences,  if  within  a mile  and  a half  of  Carfax,  for  the  reception  of 
students  who  shall  be  matriculated,  and  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
University,  without  being  entered  as  members  of  any  college  or  hall.  The  Act 
also  provides  that  after  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term,  1854,  no  oath  is  to  be 
taken,  or  declaration  made,  on  matriculating,  or  on  taking  the  degree  of  B.A. 
Each  of  the  colleges  and  halls  furnishes  members  both  for  the  legislative  and 
executive  branch  of  University  government.  The  whole  business  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  transacted  in  two  distinct  assemblies,  termed  “Houses,”  namely,  the 
House  of  Congregation,  and  the  House  of  Convocation.  The  chancellor,  or 
vice-chancellor,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  his  four  deputies,  and  the  two  proctors, 
or,  in  their  absence,  their  respective  deputies,  preside  in  both  houses,  where 
their  presence  is  necessary  on  all  occasions.  The  business  of  the  congregation 
includes  the  reception  of  statutes  framed  by  the  hebdomadal  council,  aud  their 
transmission,  if  approved,  to  the  house  of  convocation.  The  power  of  convoca- 
tion extends  to  all  subjects  which  are  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  Univer- 
sity. For  the  better  government  of  the  University,  there  is  an  hebdomadal 
council,  consisting,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1854,  of  the  chancellor, 
vice  chancellor,  the  provosts,  six  heads  of  colleges  or  halls,  six  professors  of  the 
University,  and  six  members  of  convocation  of  not  less  than  five  years’  standing. 
The  University  is  empowered  to  propose  3uch  alterations  as  it  may  deem  expe- 
dient in  reference  to  any  gift  or  endowment  of  more  than  fifty  years’  standing. 
In  1603  King  James  I.,  by  diploma  dated  March  12th,  granted  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  privilege  of  chosing  two  representatives 
in  Parliament.  The  members  are  chosen  by  the  vice-chancellor,  doctors,  and 
regent  aud  non-regent  masters  in  convocation.  The  number  of  members  on  the 
books  in  January,  1859,  was  upwards  of  six  thousand.  There  are  four  Univer- 
sity terms  in  a year — Michaelmas  term,  which  begins  on  the  10th  of  October, 
and  ends  on  the  17th  of  December;  Hilary  term,  which  begins  on  the  14th  of 
January,  and  ends  the  day  before  Palm  Sunday;  Easter  term,  which  begins  on 
the  10th  day  after  Easter  Sunday,  and  ends  on  the  day  before  Whit  Sunday ; 
and  Trinity  term,  which  begins  on  the  Wednesday  after  Whit  Sunday,  and  ends 
the  Saturday  after  the  Act,  which  is  always  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July.  Before 
a candidate  can  proceed  to  the  examination  for  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  must  have 
kept  sixteen  terms,  unless  he  be  a member  of  the  peerage,  or  the  eldest  son  of 
a baronet  or  knight,  and  matriculated  as  such,  in  which  case  three  years  are 
sufficient.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  terms  are  so  reckoned,  that  residence  for 
twelve  terms  only  is  necessary  for  any  candidate.  The  candidates  have  to  make 
responsions,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is  to  undergo  a previous  examination  publicly, 
by  the  masters  of  the  schools.  The  final  examinations  for  the  degree  of  B.A. 
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are  held  twice  a year,  beginning  on  the  2nd  of  November,  and  on  the  Friday 
which  follows  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter.  After  the  candidates  have  been 
examined,  the  names  of  those  who  have  honourably  distinguished  themselves 
are  distributed  in  alphabetical  order  into  four  classes,  under  the  two  great  divi 
sions  of  “ Literae  Humaniores  ” and  “Discipline  Mathematics  et  Physicae.” 
In  1850  an  entire  remodelling  of  the  examination  statutes  took  place,  by  which 
in  1852,  and  henceforward,  it  became  necessary  for  the  candidates  to  undergo 
three  public  trials  before  proceeding  to  their  B.A.  degree,  and  the  range  of  sub- 
jects is  made  to  include  law  and  modern  history,  and  is  otherwise  considerably 
extended.  The  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  University  are  the  schools, 
with  the  Bodleian  library,  the  theatre,  the  Ashmolean  museum,  the  Clarendon, 
Radcliffe’s  library,  Radcliffe’s  observatory,  the  University  press,  the  University 
galleries,  and  Taylor  institution.  The  Divinity  school,  with  the  room  above, 
forming  part  of  the  Bodleian,  was  completed  about  the  year  1480;  the  rest  of 
the  schools,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Bodleian,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Bodleian-library  was  first  laid  open  to  the  public  on  November  8th,  1602. 
It  is  a very  fine  apartment,  and  contains  a noble  collection  of  printed  books  and 
manuscripts.  The  reading-room,  under  certain  necessary  restrictions,  is  open 
to  the  public,  and  leaving  it  by  the  green  entrance  door,  the  visitor  will  also 
get  permission  to  view  the  picture-gallery,  130  feet  long  by  25  broad.  Among 
the  more  interesting  portraits  will  be  found  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  both  said  to  be  originals  ; Sir  T.  Bodley,  Archbishop  Sheldon, 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  burnt  in  wood  by  Dr.  Griffith,  and  a copy,  attributed  to  Julio 
Romano,  of  the  school  of  Athens.  The  veritable  lanthorn  used  by  Guido  Fawkes 
in  his  notorious  gunpowder  plot,  and  a chair,  fashioned  from  the  ship  in  which 
Sir  Francis  Drake  first  sailed  round  the  world,  are  also  exhibited;  and,  together 
with  some  very  beautiful  models  of  ancient  temples,  form  a positively  magnetic 
attraction.  In  the  same  square  is  a pile  of  buildings  called  the  new  schools, 
erected  on  the  site  of  those  that  stood  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  all  branches  of  education.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
square  are  the  Arundel-marbles,  presented,  in  1677,  to  the  University,  by  Lord 
Howard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Opposite  to  the  school-tower,  somewhat 
ostentatiously  displaying  the  five  different  orders  of  architecture,  will  be  observed 
the  entrance  to  the  Divinity-school,  w hich  requires  no  further  notice  than  that 
it  owes  its  foundation  to  the  hospitable  Duke  Humphrey,  and  its  present  style 
of  building  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  theatre  was  built  bv  Wren,  for  Gilbert 
Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a chancellor  of  the  University,  in  1669, 
at  an  expense  of  £15,000.  The  upper  part  of  this  building  was  used  for  the 
University  press  till  1713.  The  Ashmolean-museum  was  built  at  the  charge  of 
the  University,  in  1683,  in  order  to  contain  the  Tradescant  collection  of  rarities 
presented  to  the  University  by  Elias  Ashmole.  The  Clarendon  was  completed 
in  1712,  partly  from  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  Lord  Chancellor  Claren- 
don’s “ History  of  the  Rebellion,”  the  copyright  of  which  was  given  to  the 
University.  The  printing  for  the  University  was  carried  on  in  this  building  from 
1713  to  1830,  when  it  was  removed  to  the  newly-erected  printing-house.  The 
basement  story  of  the  Clarendon  contains  at  present  a police-room,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to  offices  for  the  despatch  of  University 
business,  and  lecture-rooms  for  the  professor  of  experimental  philosophy  and 
the  readers  in  mineralogy  and  geology.  The  munificent  founder  of  Radcliffe’s 
library  was  John  Radcliffe,  M.D.,  who,  by  his  will,  dated  13th  September,  1714 
appropriated  £40,000  for  the  building  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  site;  £100 
per  annum  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  £150  per  annum  for  the  librarian. 
James  Gibbs  was  the  architect.  The  building  was  completed  in  1747.  It  is 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  books  in  medicine  and  natural  history.  In  the 
area  of  this  library  a few  antique  marbles  are  deposited,  with  a selection  of  casts 
from  the  best  statues  of  antiquity.  Here,  also,  is  preserved  the  Corsi  collection 
of  specimens  of  the  marbles  employed  in  the  ornamental  architecture  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  Rome.  The  Radcliffe-observatory  was  erected  out  of  the 
funds  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  by  the  trustees  of  his  will.  It  comprises  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  observer,  apartments  for  observation  and  lectures,  as 
well  as  rooms  for  an  assistant-observer,  and  it  is  amply  supplied  with  astrono- 
mical instruments.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  of  the  printing  business,  the 
present  University -press  was  commenced  in  1826.  It  is  a very  extensive  quad- 
rangular structure,  containing,  besides  the  printing-rooms,  houses  for  the  super- 
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intendents,  an  engine-house,  strong-room  for  standing  type,  &c.  The  University- 
galleries  and  Taylor-institution  form  a magnificent  range  of  buildings,  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Cockrell,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  will 
of  Dr.  Randolph,  who  left  a sum  of  money  to  the  University,  “ for  erecting  a 
building  for  the  reception  of  the  Pomfret  statues,”  &c.,  and  that  of  Sir  R.  Taylor, 
who  bequeathed  a sum  for  “ establishing  a foundation  for  teaching  the  modern 
languages,”  and  erecting  a proper  edifice  for  the  same.  The  building  contains, 
also,  the  drawings  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Raffaelle,  purchased  for  the  University, 
the  models  and  casts  of  Chautrey’s  statues,  presented  to  the  University  by  his 
widow,  and  pictures,  engravings,  and  other  works  of  art,  presented  at  various 
times  to  the  University.  The  botanic  garden,  containing  about  five  acres,  was 
originally  the  burial-ground  of  the  Jews  in  Oxford.  The  first  stone  of  the 
new  University -museum  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  June,  1855.  The  site  is 
the  open  ground  known  as  the  Park.  The  professors  of  the  University  are,  like 
those  of  Cambridge,  paid  from  various  sources ; some  from  the  University  chest, 
others  by  the  crown,  or  from  estates  left  for  that  purpose.  They  are — the 
Regius  professors  of  divinity,  ecclesiastical  history,  pastoral  theology,  civil  law, 
medicine,  Hebrew,  and  Greek ; the  lady  Margaret’s  professor  of  divinity ; the 
Savilian  professors  of  geometry  and  astronomy ; Dr.  White’s  professor  of  moral 
philosophy ; the  Camden  professor  of  ancient  history ; Tomline’s  praelector  in 
anatomy ; a professor  of  music;  two  professors  of  Arabic,  one  of  whom  is  called 
the  Lofd  Almoner’s  reader ; a botanical  professor ; a professor  of  poetry ; a 
Regius  professor  of  modern  history ; a professor  of  Anglo-Saxon ; the  Vinerian 
professor  of  common  law;  a clinical  professor;  the  Aldrichian  professors  of 
anatomy,  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  of  chemistry  ; a professor  of  political 
economy ; a professor  of  Sanscrit ; Lee’s  lecturer  in  anatomy ; Ireland’s  profes- 
sor of  the  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture ; and  readers  in  experimental  philosophy, 
in  mineralogy,  in  geology,  and  in  logic.  The  following  are  the  colleges  and  halls 
of  this  University,  with  the  date  of  foundation  : — University-college,  tradi- 
tionally said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great,  was  restored  by  William 
of  Durham,  who  died  in  1249.  The  present  foundation  consists  of  a master, 
thirteen  fellows,  seventeen  scholars,  together  with  some  exhibitioners,  and  a 
Bible  clerk.  The  buildings  occupy  a conspicuous  position  in  the  High-street, 
with  a frontage  of  200  feet.  Bishop  Horne,  Dr.  RadclifFe,  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  lords  Eldon  and  Stowel,  are  among  the  eminent  men  educated  at  University- 
college.  Balliol-college  was  founded  by  John  Balliol  (father  of  John  Balliol, 
King  of  Scotland)  and  Devorguilla  his  wife,  between  1263  and  1268.  The  foun- 
dation consists  of  a master,  twelve  fellows,  and  fourteen  scholars,  besides  several 
exhibitioners.  John  WicklifFe  was  master  of  Balliol-college ; among  the  more 
eminent  of  its  list  of  scholars  are  Bishop  Tunstall,  Lord-keeper  Coventry,  John 
Evelyn,  and  Bradley  the  astronomer.  Merton-college,  first  founded  at  Maldon, 
in  Surrey,  in  1264,  was  removed  to  Oxford  before  1274,  by  Walter  de  Merton, 
Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  The  foundation 
consists  of  Warden,  twenty-four  fellows,  fourteen  post-masters,  four  scholars, 
two  chaplains,  and  two  clerks.  The  buildings  consist  of  three  courts ; the  older 
parts  containing  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  curious  structures  in  Oxford. 
Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  college  are  Duns  Scotus,  Bradwardine, 
WicklifFe,  Bishop  Jewel,  Anthony  a Wood,  Dr.  William  Harvey,  and  Sir  Richard 
Steele.  Exeter-college  was  founded  in  1314,  by  Walter  de  Stapleton,  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England.  The  present  foundation  consists 
of  a rector  and  twenty-five  fellows,  besides  several  scholars  and  exhibitioners. 
The  new  front  of  the  college,  rebuilt  in  1835,  which  is  the  principal  architectural 
feature,  is  220  feet  long.  Among  the  more  eminent  scholars  of  Exeter-college 
are  Sir  William  Antony  Ashley,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 
Oriel-college  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  in  1326,  for  a provost  and  ten  fellows; 
the  present  foundation  consists  of  a provost,  eighteen  fellows,  and  twenty-four 
scholars  and  exhibitioners.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Prynne,  Chief  Justice  Holt, 
Bishop  Butler,  and  Joseph  Warton,  are  among  the  more  eminent  scholars  of 
this  college.  Queen’s-college  was  founded  in  1340,  by  Robert  Eglesfield,  con- 
fessor to  Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  III.  (from  whom  it  was  called  Queen’s- 
college),  for  a provost  and  twelve  fellows ; the  fellows  have  been  since  increased 
to  sixteen,  and  there  are  several  scholars  and  exhibitioners.  The  buildings  con- 
sist of  two  courts,  occupying  au  area  of  300  feet  long  by  220  feet  wide,  and  are 
among  the  most  prominent  ornaments  of  the  High-street.  Among  the  more 
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eminent  men  educated  at  Queen ’s-college  are  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Henry  V., 
Bernard  Gilpin,  Bishops  Compton,  Nicholson,  Gibson,  and  Tanner,  Archbishop 
Potter,  Halley,  Addison,  Tickle,  and  Collins.  New-college  was  founded  in  1386. 
by  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  for  a warden,  seventy  fellows  and  scholars,  ten  chaplains,  three  clerks, 
and  sixteen  choristers.  The  buildings  of  New-college  form  the  most  complete 
example  of  a college,  erected  by  the  ablest  architect,  in  the  best  age  of  English 
architecture.  Some  additions  to  the  original  buildings  were  made  by  Wren. 
Archbishops  Chichele  and  Warham,  Bishops  Beckington,  Kenn,  and  Lowth, 
Nicholas  Harpesfield,  and  Pits,  the  biographer,  are  among  the  more  eminent 
of  the  scholars  of  New-college.  Lincoln-college  was  founded  by  Richard 
Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1427,  for  a rector  and  seven  fellows.  The 
present  foundation  consists  of  a rector,  twelve  fellows,  nine  scholars,  twelve 
exhibitioners,  and  a Bible  clerk.  Bishop  Sanderson  and  Sir  William  Davenant, 
are  among  its  eminent  men.  All  Soul’s-college  was  founded  in  1437,  by  Henry 
Chichele,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  a warden,  forty  fellows,  two  chaplains, 
and  four  Bible  clerks.  The  buildings  are  extensive  and  magnificent,  consisting, 
besides  the  original  quadrangle,  of  a second  one,  erected  after  the  designs  of 
Hawksmoor,  and  admitted  to  be  one  of  his  most  successful  works.  Linacre, 
Leland,  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  Archbishop  Sheldon,  Bishops  Brian  Duppa,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  Reginald  Heber,  Dr.  Sydenham,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Young,  the 
author  of  “ Night  Thoughts,”  and  Sir  William  Blackstone,  were  members  of 
this  college.  Magdalen  e-college  was  founded  in  1456,  by  William  of  Wayne- 
fleet,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  for  a presi- 
dent, forty  fellows,  thirty  scholars,  called  demies,  a schoolmaster,  an  usher,  four 
chaplains,  a steward,  and  organist,  eight  clerks,  and  sixteen  choristers.  The 
buildings  are  among  the  most  splendid  in  Oxford,  and  the  gardens  are  without 
a rival.  Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Pole,  Bishops  Warner,  Hough,  and  Horne,  Lily 
the  grammarian,  Foxe  the  martyrologist,  Hampden,  Heylin,  Addison,  Gibbon, 
and  Chandler,  are  among  its  more  eminent  members.  Brasenose-college  was 
founded  in  1509.  The  present  foundation  consists  of  a principal  and  twenty 
fellows.  It  numbers  among  its  more  eminent  members  Sir  Henry  Saville,  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  Burton,  the  author  of  the  “ Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,”  Sir  William  Petty,  Elias  Ashmole,  and  Dr.  Whittaker.  Corpus 
Christi-college  was  founded  in  1516,  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  for  a president,  twenty  fellows,  twenty  scholars,  and  two  chap- 
lains ; there  are  besides  four  exhibitioners.  The  buildings  exhibit  some  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  perpendicular  style.  Among  its  more  eminent  scholars  are 
Bishop  Jewel,  Nicholas  Udel,  Richard  Hooker,  Thomas  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Arnold. 
Christ  Church-college  was  originally  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  1526,  for 
a dean,  sub-dean,  100  canons,  ten  public  readers,  thirteen  chaplains,  an  organist, 
twelve  clerks,  and  thirteen  choristers.  Upon  the  disgrace  of  the  cardinal, 
Henry  VIII.  seized  upon  and  suspended  the  foundation.  In  1535  he  re-esta- 
blished it  upon  a small  scale,  but  this  was  suppressed  in  1545 ; and  in  the  year 
following  the  episcopal  see  was  removed  from  Oseney  to  this  college,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Frideswide  was  constituted  a cathedral,  by  the  name  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Christ,  in  Oxford,  for  the  maintenance  of  a dean,  eight  canons, 
eight  chaplains,  a schoolmaster,  an  organist,  eight  clerks,  and  eight  choristers ; 
together  with  100  students,  to  which  number  one  more  was  added  in  1664.  The 
buildings  of  this  college  are  by  far  the  most  extensive,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
grandest  in  Oxford.  The  front  of  the  college  is  400  feet  long,  the  great  quad- 
rangle is  264  feet  by  261  feet.  The  hall,  the  most  magnificent  in  Oxford,  and 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  is  115  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  high, 
and  contains  a noble  collection  of  portraits  of  the  most  famous  scholars  of 
Christ’s-college.  In  another  room  is  a collection  of  paintings  by  the  early 
Italian  masters.  The  college  church  is,  as  already  stated,  the  cathedral  of 
Oxford.  The  grounds,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  stretch  for  some  distance 
along  the  Thames,  form  one  of  the  most  popular  promenades  of  both  collegians 
and  citizens.  This  college  claims  the  honour  of  receiving  as  its  guest  the 
monarch  who  may  visit  the  University.  Among  the  more  eminent  of  its  scholars 
are  Bishops  Prideaux  and  Sanderson,  and  other  divines;  of  statesmen,  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  Godolphin,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Wyndham,  Lord  Mansfield, 
Canning,  Sir  Robert  Peel ; of  philosophers,  philanthropists,  and  scholars,  John 
Locke,  William  Penn,  Robert  South,  and  Camden ; of  poets,  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
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Oxton  to 

Oxton  pa 

Oxton  to 

Oxwich*  pa 

Oxwick  pa 

Chester 

Nottingham 
W.  R.  York ... 
Glamorgan  ... 
Norfolk 

Birkenhead  ...1* 
Nottingham  ...9 

Tad  caster  2 

Penrice  2 

Fakenham  ...3i 

Birkennead...H 

Lowdham  5 

Tadcaster  2 

Swansea  13 

Ryburgh  3£ 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches. 

Midland  

N.  Eastern  

S.  Wales  

E.  Counties 

194| 

134f 

186* 

229 

140* 

802 

3580 

655 

1602 

719 

2007 

850 

55 

369 

70 

OXFOED. 


Other 
colleges  and 
their  more 
eminent 
scholars. 


Ben  Jonson,  and  Otway.  Trinity-college  was  originally  founded  by  Edward 
III.,  but  having  been  suppressed  at  the  Reformation,  it  was  refounded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  in  1554,  for  a president,  twelve  fellows,  and  twelve  scholars; 
there  are  also  three  scholarships  of  subsequent  endowment.  Among  its  more 
eminent  scholars  are  Sir  James  Harrington,  author  of  “Oceana,”  John  Selden, 
Archbishop  Sheldon,  Chillingworth,  Derham,  author  of  “ Physico-Theology,” 
the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  Thomas  Warton.  St.  John’s-college  was  founded 
in  1555,  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  alderman  of  London.  It  consists  of  a president, 
fifty  fellows  and  scholars  (all  except  thirteen  elected  from  Merchant  Taylors- 
school),  a chaplain,  an  organist,  six  singing  men,  eight  choristers,  and  two  sex- 
tons. The  buildings  are  spacious  and  handsome,  and  the  grounds  are  celebrated 
as  well  on  their  own  account  as  for  the  beautiful  views  obtained  from  them. 
Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  the  college  are  Archbishops  Laud  and 
Juxon,  Shirley  the  dramatist,  Bulstrode,  Whitelocke,  Sherrard  the  botanist,  and 
Dean  Tucker.  Jesus-college  was  founded  in  1571,  by  Dr.  Hugh  Price.  The 
present  foundation  consists  of  a principal,  nineteen  fellows,  and  eighteen  scholars. 
Wadham-college  was  founded  in  1613,  by  Nicholas  Wadham,  and  Dorothy  his 
wife,  for  a warden,  fifteen  fellows,  fifteen  scholars,  two  chaplains,  and  two  clerks ; 
there  are  also  several  exhibitioners.  The  buildings,  which  cost  the  founder 
£10,816,  form  a very  pleasing  example  of  the  later  perpendicular  style,  and  the 
grounds  are  very  beautiful.  Among  the  more  eminent  scholars  of  Wadham- 
college  are  Bishops  Wilkins,  Sprat,  and  Seth  Ward,  Sir  C.  Wren,  Dr.  Kennicot, 
and  Harris,  author  of  “Hermes.”  Pembroke-college  was  founded  in  1624, 
nominally  by  James  I.,  but  at  the  cost  of  Thomas  Tesdale  and  Dr.  Wightwick. 
The  present  foundation  consists  of  a master,  twenty  fellows,  and  sixteen  scholars. 
The  buildings  have  been  recently  restored,  enlarged,  and  improved.  Among  the 
more  eminent  of  the  scholars  are  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Pym,  Shenstone,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  and  Archbishop  Newcome.  Worcester-college  was  founded  in 
1714,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  of  Bentley,  in  Worcestershire.  The  present  foun- 
dation consists  of  a provost,  twenty-one  fellows,  sixteen  scholars,  and  three 
exhibitioners.  St.  Mary -hall  was  originally  a dependency  on  Oriel-college.  The 
foundation  consists  of  a principal,  vice-principal,  and  three  scholars,  but  the 
number  has  been  since  increased  to  six.  The  number  of  exhibitioners  varies. 
Magdalene-hall  became  an  independent  hall  in  1602.  The  site  of  the  present 
building,  originally  that  of  Hertford-college,  having  lapsed  to  the  crown,  was 
obtained  in  1816  by  the  president  and  fellows  of  Magdalene-college,  who  erected 
a handsome  building  for  the  use  of  the  principal  and  other  members  of  Magda- 
lene-hall, who  removed  there  on  its  completion  in  1822.  New  Inn-hall  was 
restored  for  the  purposes  of  academical  instruction  by  the  late  principal,  Dr. 
Cramer,  afterwards  Dean  of  Carlisle,  who  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a hand- 
some building,  with  suitable  offices,  for  the  reception  of  students.  St.  Alban- 
hall,  originally  belonging  to  the  nuns  of  Littlemore,  passed  some  time  after  the 
dissolution  to  the  warden  and  fellows  of  Merton-college,  who  established  it  as 
an  accademical  hall.  St.  Edmund-hall  was,  by  the  canons  of  Oseney,  devoted 
to  academical  purposes  in  1269.  Some  time  after  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses,  it  passed  to  Queen ’s-college.  Oxford  returns  two  members  for  the  city, 
and  two  for  the  University. 


Inns,  Angel,.Star,  Mitre,  Roebuck,  King’s  Arms,  Golden  Cross,  Three  Cups,  Three  Goats,  Maiden- 
head, Wheatsheaf. — Markets,  "Wed.,  Sat.;  great  market,  2nd  Mon.  in  each  month.— Fairs,  Mon. 
aft.  Sep.  1,  Thurs.  bef.  Sep.  29,  pleasure.— Bankers,  Branch  of  London  and  County  Joint  Stock 
Bank;  draw  on  Head-office.  Bucks  and  Oxori  Union  Bank;  draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co. 
Undershill  and  Co.;  draw  on  Masterman  and  Co.  Old  Bank<  draw  on  Coutts  and  Co. — News- 
papers, Oxford  Chronicle  (liberal),  Sat. ; Oxford  University  Herald  (conservative),  Sat.;  Oxford 
Journal  (conservative),  Sat. 


Oxwich-bay. 


* OXWICH.  A delightful  little  village,  beautifully  situated  in  a bay  of  the 
same  name,  and  carrying  on  a great  trade  in  limestone.  The  sea-weed,  called 
laver,  is  gathered  on  the  shore  here,  and  converted  into  alkali  for  distant  markets, 
and  samphire  grows  amongst  the  overhanging  rocks.  Crabs,  lobsters,  and 
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Oxleworth  pa 

Oystermouth*  pa 

Gloucester  ... 
Glamorgan  ... 

Tetbury 7 

Swansea 5 

Dursley 5* 

Swansea 5 

Midland  

S.  Wales  

116| 

221 

1114 

5194 

88 

1938 

oysters,  are  taken  here  in  abundance.  Oxwich-castle,  now  totally  ruined,  was 
erected  by  Sir  Rhys-Mansel,  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 


(JX'W'ICH. 


* OYSTERMOUTH.  Oystermouth-castle  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation, 
and  occupies  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  commanding  a view  of  the  noble  bay 
of  Swansea  and  the  surrounding  country.  Here  was  anciently  held  the  Chan- 
cery-court for  the  seigniory  of  Gower,  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  present 
lord  of  the  seigniory,  is  proprietor  of  the  castle.  The  interior  is  remarkably 
beautiful  and  interesting.  In  one  of  the  dungeons,  yet  entire,  is  shown  a circular  Curious 
stone  pillar,  into  which  every  visitor  is  desired  to  stick  a pin,  in  conformity  with  custom* 
an  ancient  custom.  Manyfine  scenes  present  themselves  to  the  tourist  of  the 
coast,  but  none  equal  to  those  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Caswell.  Visitors  and 
lodgers  frequent  this  little  village  in  the  w arm  months  of  the  summer,  but  the 
inhabitants  generally  are  mariners  or  fishermen ; the  latter  are  occupied  in 
dredging  oysters. 


RIVERS. 


Name. 

1 

Rises. 

1 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Ock*  

Berkshire 

Thames. 

Ouset  

Yorkshire 

Humber. 
English-channel. 
German-ocean. 
Greater  Ouse. 

Ocke 

Tlevonshirft 

Towbridge. 

Munnow. 

Lugg. 

Teme. 

Onsp'J' 

Essex 

Olcou 

Herefordshire... 

Ouse,Greater§ 
Ouse,  Little ... 

Northampton... 
Suffolk  

Oney  

0»»ey  

Shropshire  

* OCK.  A river  in  Berkshire,  deriving  its  source  from  the  Vale  of  White 
Horse,  near  Kingston  Lisle,  and  flowing  by  the  side  of  Abingdon,  unites  its 
waters  with  the  Thames. 


f OUSE.  A river  in  Yorkshire,  which,  rising  at  Ousegill-head,  near  Aid- 
borough,  unites  with  the  Ure  and  Nid,  and  pursues  a south-east  course  to  the 
city  of  York,  where  it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  upwards  of  100  tons;  turning 
south,  it  passes  Selby,  and  again  winding  south-east,  passes  the  town  of  Howden ; 
after  which  it  empties  itself  into  the  Humber  at  Blacktoft. 

% OUSE.  This  river  is  formed  of  two  branches,  one  of  vrhich  rises  in  St. 
Leonard-forest,  the  other  in  the  forest  of  Worth,  and  which  unite  above  Lewes, 
flowing  by  that  town  to  Newhaven,  and  entering  the  English-channel.  The  river 
is  navigable  for  large  barges  as  far  as  Lindfield. 

§ OUSE  (Greater).  A river  rising  at  a spring  called  Ousew^ell,  near  Brackley, 
in  Northamptonshire;  from  whence,  running  east,  it  enters  Buckinghamshire, 
flowing  in  a devious  course  to  Buckingham;  thence  winding  to  the  north 
through  a fertile  country,  pursues  its  way  to  Stony  Stratford,  Newport  Pagiiell, 
and  Olney ; soon  after  turning  east,  it  enters  Bedfordshire,  and,  after  a very 
devious  course,  passes  Bedford,  where  it  becomes  navigable ; and  touching  the 
towns  of  St.  Neots,  Huntingdon,  and  St.  Ives,  in  Huntingdonshire,  flows  past 
Ely  in  Cambridgeshire  ; and  crossing  the  north-western  part  of  Norfolk,  empties 
itself  into  the  German-ocean  at  Lynn  Regis. 

S c 
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Packington  pa 

Packington  ham 

Packington,  Great  pa 
Packington,  Little  pa 

Packwood  pa 

Padbury  pa 

Paddington*  pa 

Derby  & Leics. 

Stafford 

Warwick  

Warwick  

Warwick  

Bucks  

Middlesex 

Ashby  

Lichfield  34 

Coleshill 5 

Coleshill  3? 

Hnly-in- Ardn.  5 
Buckingham  2$ 
London 

Ashby  14 

Tamworth 4 

Hamptn  Jun  3$ 
Hamptn  Jun  24 
Kingswood  ...2 
Clay  don  3 

Paddles  worth  ...  pa 

Paddock  Wood ;sta 

Padeswood sta, 

Kent 

Kent 

FJint  

Folkestone  ...34 

Tunbridge 5 

Mold  34 

Westenhanger  5 
Paddock  Wood 
Padeswood 

Padfield  to 

Derby 

Glossop 1$ 

Hadfield  f 

Padihamf to 

Padley,  Nether  ...ham 
Padley,  Upper  ...ham 

Padside to 

PadstowJ pa  & m.t 

Lancaster 

Derby  

Derby  

W.  R.  York ... 
Cornwall  

Burnley  34 

Eyam 2* 

Eyam  3 

Otley 10 

Bodmin 14 

Rosegrove 2 

Rowsley 104  ‘ 

Rowsley  11  ] 

Ripley 9 ! 

Plymouth  ...445  l 

Railway 


Midland  

L.  & N.  W. 

L.  & 1ST.  W. 

L.  & N.  W.  .. 
Gt.  Western 
L.  & N.  W.  .. 


S.  Eastern  

S.  Eastern  

Chester  & Mold 

i.,  Shef.,&Lin, 
E.  Lancashire.; 
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124$ 

2360 

1294 

1134 

51 

100? 

2451 

301 

105| 

1110 

143 

118 

1655 

305 

614 

1900 

660 

1277 

27521 

80 

349 

50 

46 

1884 

1914 

2051 

2174 

1917 

4509 

164$ 

47 

165 

2164 

2914 

3864 

2224 

Old  church, 
and  celebri- 
ties here 
buried. 


* PADDINGTON.  The  manor  of  Paddington  anciently  belonged  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster;  and  on  the  suppression  of  that  convent, 
it  was  given  to  the  then  newly-founded  bishopric  of  Westminster,  after  the  dis- 
solution of  which  this  manor  w as  transferred  to  the  see  of  London.  It  was,  but 
a few  years  back,  a rural  village,  with  a few  old  houses  on  each  side  of  the 
Edgeware-road,  and  some  rustic  taverns  of  picturesque  appearance,  screened  by 
high  elms,  with  long  troughs  for  horses,  and  straggling  signposts.  The  green 
was  a complete  country  retreat,  and  the  group  of  elms  was  a study  for  all  the 
landscape  painters  in  the-.metropolis.  The  diagonal  path  led  to  the  church,  then 
a little  Gothic  building  overspread  with  ivy,  and  as  completely  sequestered  as 
any  village  church  a hundred  miles  from  London.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1791, 
and  the  present  one  erected  in  its  stead.  Nollekens,  the  sculptor,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
the  actress,  and  W.  Collins,  the  marine  landscape  painter,  are  buried  in  the 
churchyard.  Several  new  churches  have  been  built  within  the  last  few  years  in 
this  parish,  among  which  are  those  of  St.  James’s,  St.  John’s,  Holy  Trinity,  All 
Souls,  and  St.  Audrews ; and  it  is  now  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  thickly  popu- 
lated of  the  London  suburbs.  St.  Stephen’s  church,  consecrated  in  1856,  is  a fine 
building,  in  the  early  decorated  style,  and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Talbot 
and  Westbourn-park  roads.  The  total  cost  w as  about  £9,000.  In  Praed-street 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  opened  for  short  distances  in  June, 
1838,  and  to  Bristol  in  June,  1 841.  The  basin  of  the  Paddington-canal  is  in  conve- 
nient proximity.  The  whole  of  this  newly-created  district  is  a wonder  of  architec-  . 
tural  magnificence.  All  the  way  westward  from  Hy de-park-terrace,  through 
Bayswater  to  Nottiug-hill,  the  road  is  flanked  with  elegant  and  massive  mansions, 
and  on  the  western  verge  of  Kensington-gardens  is  a wide  thoroughfare  to  Ken- 
sington itself,  on  which  are  built  several  detached  villas  in  the  striking  Italian 
Tyburn-treei style,  with  ornamental  parapets  and  prospect-towers.  The  now  happily  forgotten, 
but  once  famous,  agent  of  capital  punishment,  the  “leafless  tree  ” of  Tyburn, 
stood  on  the  spot  of  ground  occupied  by  No.  49,  Connaught-square.  The  last 
execution  there  took  place  in  1783.  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  value  of  the  Paddington  estate  since  the  year  1839,  when 
H'e  state,  that  previously  to  that  period  the  income  derivable  from  it  wras  about 
£10,000  a year ; now  it  is  computed  to  be  considerably  more  than  £100,000. 
This  valuable  estate  pertains  to  the  see  of  London. 

f PADIHAM,  advantageously  situated  on  the  elevated  bank  of  the  Calder, 
carries  on  a considerable  cotton  manufacture.  Coal  and  stone  abound  in  the 
vicinity,  which  is  benefited  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool-canal.  At  a short  dis- 
tance from  Padiham  is  Huntroyd-hall. 

X PADSTOW  is  embosomed  in  a richly-cultivated  vale,  beautifully  sheltered 
on  the  north  and  west  by  the  high  grounds  of  Place,  and  on  the  east  it  opens  on 
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Aldermaston  1$ 

Gt.  Western  

46 

1175 

284 

Chichester  ...5? 
Roohford  ...  4 

Drayton 5 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

82* 

4376 

1022 

Leigh 4? 

London  & Southend 

43? 

1828 

491 

Pa.il  ton  

ham 

Warwick  

Rugby  5 

Stretton  2* 

L.  & N.  W 

89f 

636 

Paington* 

pa 

Devon  

Totnes  5? 

Torquay .3 

Hereford 23 

S.  Devon  

222? 

5092 

2746 

Pain’s  Oastlet  . 

Painsha.w 

....vil 

Radnor 

Hay 5 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
N.  Eastern  

167? 

fin 

Durham  

Sunderland  ...6 

Pensher 

261| 

1066 

2120 

Pniiuju/iolrt  im.  Ar  rn  t. 

Gloucester  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 

Gloucester  ...6* 
Pocklington...6* 
Lowestoft 2* 

Stroud  3* 

Gt.  W estern  

105f 

200? 

5815 

3464 

Pains  thorpe 

ham 

Stamt'd.  Bdg.  6? 
Lowestoft  2 

N.  Eastern  

Pakefield  

pa 

Suffolk  

E.  Counties 

139 

771 

718 

Pakenham  

pa 

Suffolk  

Ixworth  2 

Thurston  2 

E.  Union  

92  * 

3696 

1134 

Pal  grave  

pa 

Suffolk  

Diss 1 

Diss 1 

E.  Union  

95? 

1474 

740 

Palling 

Da 

Norfolk  

Yarmouth  ...15 

Norwich  19 

E.  Union  

132? 

905 

467 

Pallion 

sta 

Durham  

Sunderland  ...if 

Pallion  

N.  Eastern  

269* 

Palmer’s  Green . 

...ham 

Middlesex 

Colney  Hatch  2* 
Kingsclere  ...5f 
Tewkesbury.. .2| 
Cambridge  ...7f 
London 

Edmonton 2 

Gt.  Northern 

9 

Pain  her  

chap 

Hants  

Basingstoke... 4| 
Ashehurch  ...f 
Whittlesford  1* 

L.  & S.  W 

52* 

2150 

644 

Pamington  

ti 

Gloucester  ... 

Midland  

127* 

122 

Pampisford  .... 
Pancras,  St.§ 

pa 

na 

Cambridge  ... 
Middlesex 

E.  Counties 

52* 

1500 

2716 

359 
90S  12 

Panerasweek .... 

..chap 

Devon  

Holsworthy...3* 

Eggesford 27 

N.  Devon 

2421 

3782 

460 

the  expansive  harbour,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Camel,  and  being 
apparently  enclosed  by  a bold  range  of  hills,  possesses  the  attractions  of  lake 
scenery.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  stupendous  cliffs  of  black  granite, 
marked  by  geological  strata  peculiar  to  this  part  of  England,  have  long  been  an 
object  of  scientific  curiosity.  Padstow  is  the  only  secure  harbour  between  the 
Land’s-end  and  Hartland’s-point,  a distance  of  twenty-four  leagues,  although 
ships  have  been  frequently  wrecked  in  attempting  to  enter.  The  character  o 
the  whole  coast  is  marked  by  rocky  cliffs,  broken  at  intervals  by  sandy  beaches, 
which  are  rendered  equally  fatal  by  the  ground  sea  from  the  Atlantic-ocean 
Padstow  has  a considerable  trade  in  herrings,  pilchards,  and  slates,  and  manufac- 
tured serges. 


Padstow. 


f Dangerous 
coast. 


Inns,  Commercial,  Golden  Lion,  Crown  and  Anchor.— Fairs,  April  18,  Sep.  21,  cattle. 


* PAINGTON.  The  exportation  of  cider  is  carried  on  here.  Paington  pos- 
sesses an  endowed  school  for  the  education  of  twenty  children,  and  some  bequests 
for  apprenticing  poor  children. 


f PAIN’S  CASTLE.  A well-built  village,  formerly  a market-town.  The 
castle,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  by  Paganus, 
or  Paine,  a Norman  baron ; it  is  now  an  inconsiderable  seat. 

Fairs,  May  12,  hiring ; Sep.  22,  Dec.  15,  cattle. 


J PAINS  WICK.  Irregularly  built  ou  the  southern  acclivity  of  Sponebed-hill. 
There  are  large  quarries  of  freestone  in  the  vicinity.  During  the  troubles  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  a gallows  was  erected  on  Shipscombe-green,  and  an  acre 
of  land  assigned  to  its  tithing-man  to  act  as  executioner,  still  called  Hangman’s- 
land.  On  the  summit  of  Sponebed-hill  is  an  ancient  fortification,  doubly 
entrenched,  including  about  three  acres,  which  is  as  nearly  square  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  would  permit ; its  situation  is  extremely  good,  its  height  com- 
manding all  the  adjacent  stations.  The  town  can  boast  of  an  antique  church, 
with  a spire  174  feet  high,  a Friend’s  meeting-house,  a Congregational,  a Baptist, 
and  a Primitive  Methodist  chapel.  Its  old  clothing  mills  are  nearly  all  converted 
into  grist-mills,  and  the  old  machinery  is  lying  dormant.  The  atmosphere  is 
highly  salubrious,  and  it.  is  an  eligible  site  for  the  residence  of  invalids  who  do 
not  sigh  for  the  attractions  and  allurements  of  a fashionable  town.  There  is  a 
pretty  bowling-green  belonging  to  the  Falcon-inn,  and  the  scenery  around  is 
highly  picturesque  and  imposing.  This  is  the  only  fashionable  inn  in  the  place. 
At  night,  if  a person  takes  his  stand  upon  Painswick-hill,  the  reflection  of 
the  glimmering  glare  of  lights  which  illumine  the  towns  of  Gloucester  and  Chel- 
tenham, produces  a most  pleasing  effect. 


Hangman’s- 

land. 


Market,  Tues. — Fairs,  Wbit.-Tues.,  pleasure;  Sep.  19,  sheep. 


§ PANCRAS  (St.)  A prebendal  manor  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  Pauls.  The  old  parish  church  was  first  erected  in  1180,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road  leading  from  King’s-cross  to  Kentish-town.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1848, 
and  contains  some  interesting  monuments,  among  w'hich  will  be  found  an  altar-  Interesting 
tomb  to  William  Godwin,  author  of  “Caleb  Williams  and  his  Two  Wives.”  monuments. 
Near  the  sexton’s  house  is  a headstone  to  John  Walker,  author  of  the  “Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.”  ( See  “ London.”)  « 
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1 Pop. 

Pandv 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

160 

Panfield  

Essex  

...2 

Braintree 

24 

E.  Counties. 

47 

1475 

Pangbourn*  .... 

Berks  

..54 

Pangbourn  .... 

Gt.  Western 

41 4 

1925 

£J  / O 
800 

Pangdean  

..ham 

..4f 

Hassck’s.  Gte  *24 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C. 

464 

Pannal 

W.  R.  York... 

Pannal  

N.  Eastern 

1 2014 

4520 

Panteague  

Monmouth  ... 

Pontvpool  .. 

...3 

Pontrhvdvrun  2 

Monmouth  

1664 

3454 

lO/D 

• 2349 

...3 

Bardney  .... 

..8| 

Gt.  Northern  ...  . 

1374 

1996 

182 

Pan  ty  fly  non 

Carmarthen... 

Llanelly  .... 

..12 

Pantyffynon 

Llanellv  

237 

Pan  x worth 

Norfolk  

Norwich 

...8 

Brur.dall 

...4 

E.  Union  

1234 

134 

Papeastle 

Cumberland 

Cockermouth  1 

Brigham  ... 

...1 

Cckermth  & Wrkgtn 

3054 

1216 

632 

Paperhaugh 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Rot h bur v .. 

.3 

Morneth  ...114 

N.  Eastern  

3034 

986 

70 

Paplewickf 

Nottingham 

Nottingham  104 

Linby  

...1 

Midland  

1384 

307 

Pa'pworth,  St. 

Agnes  

Camb.  & Huts 

Huntingdon 

...5 

Offord  

..44 

Gt.  Northern 

604 

1290 

151 

Papworth,  St. 

Everard  

Cambridge  ... 

Ca.xton 

3 

St.  Neot’s 

6f 

Gt.  Northern  

584 

1091 

126 

Paraconibe 

Devon  

Combe  Mrtin.  5# 

Barnstaple  . 

..11 

N.  Devon 

2444! 

4363 

460 

Parboid 

Lancaster 

W i Lran  

..7# 

Newburgh ... 

...1 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

20241 

1165 

473 

Parham  

Suffolk  

Framlineham  24 

Ipswich  

164 

E.  Union  

844 

2212 

532 

Parham  

Sussex  

Arundel 

..64 

Angmering  . 

..74 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

73f 

1264 

55 

Park  

....sta 

Middlesex.... 

Tottenham 

,...1 

Park  

E.  Counties 

8f 

Park 

ham 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cardiff  

..64 

Llandaff 

34 

Taff  Vale  

177 

140 

Park  

to 

Durham  

Stanhope  ... 

...4 

Frosterlv  .... 

.64 

Wear  Valley  

2664 

12190 

991 

Park  

....sta 

Lancaster  ... 

Manchester . 

..24 

Park  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

191 

Park -End 

to 

Stafford 

Sandhach 

.74 

Newcastle 

..44 

N.  Staffordshire 

1514 

"77 

ParkgateJ 

to 

Chester 

Great  Neston  1 

Hooton  

,...5 

Chester  & Birknhd. 

1914 

Park  ham 

pa 

Devon  

Torrington  . 

..74 

Bideford  .... 

..64 

N.  Devon 

248f 

5808 

951 

Park  hold 

to 

Hereford  

Ledbury 

...2 

Gloucester  . 

..14 

Gt.  Western  

128 

47 

Parkside  

Lancaster  ... 

Newton 

Parkside  .... 

L.  & N.  W 

188 

Parkstone  

ti 

Dorset  

Pool  

.14 

Pool  

..24 

L.  & S.  W 

1244 

3513 

899 

Parley,  East 

ti 

Hants  

Christchurch  44 

Ringwood  ... 

...7 

L.  & N.  W 

112 

Parley,  West 

pa 

Dorset  

Wimborne 

...6 

Ring  wood.... 

..74 

L.  & S.  W 

1124 

3407 

286 

Parlington  

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Leeds  

..10 

Gar  forth  .. 

...2 

Leeds  & Selbv 

185 

1726 

197 

Parme  

..  ..to 

Chester 

Middlewich 

34 

Sandbach .... 

..24 

L.  & N.  W 

1644 

Parndon,  Great. 

..  ..pa 

Essex 

Harlow 

..34 

Burnt  Mill... 

...2 

E.  Counties 

264 

2211 

488 

Parndon,  Little. 

pa 

Essex 

Roydon 

...2 

Burnt  Mill... 

.4 

E.  Counties 

25 

534 

62 

Parr  

to 

Lancaster  ... 

Newton 

..34 

Collins  Green  14 

L.  & N.  W 

189 

1601 

4875 

Parson -Drove  .. 

.chap 

Cambridge  ... 

Crowland  ... 

,104 

Wisbeach .... 

..54 

E.  Counties 

101 

946 

Parson’s  Green  . 

..ham 

Middlesex  ... 

Fulham  ...  , 

2. 

Putney 

..14 

L.  & S.  W 

74 

Partington  

to 

Chester 

Altrincham . 

..44 

Heatley 

-24 

Warrngtn  & Stockpt 

190* 

803 

485 

Partney  

pa 

Lincoln  

Spilsby 

..If 

Firsby’ 

..44 

Gt.  Northern 

127 

919 

489 

Parton  

Cumberland 

Whitehaven 

14 

Parton  

IWhithven  Junction 

2924 

778 

Bere-court. 


* PANGBOURN  is  of  great  antiquity.  A fine  stream,  called  tlie  Pang, 
famous-tor  its  trout,  passes  through  the  parish,  to  which  it  has  doubtless  given 
name.  Bere-court,  in  this  parish,  was  a summer  residence  of  the  abbots  of 
Reading,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Bingham,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  1230.  Tn 
the  window  of  the  hall  are  still  preserved  the  arms  of  Hugh  Faringdon,  the  last 
abbot.  Bere-court  is  agreeably  situated  in  a retired  spot  among  hills,  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  village.  From  a tower  on  the  neighbouring  height  is  a 
delightful  view  of  the  rich  scenery  with  which  this  part  of  the  county  abounds. 
Since  the  Reformation,  Bere-court  has  passed  with  the  manor  of  Pangbourn. 
Sir  John  Davis  was  the  possessor  of  both  in  1613,  a person  of  some  note  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  patronised  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  employed 
in  some  expeditions  in  wrhich  he  gained  considerable  reputation.  When  Essex 
fell,  Sir  John  was  also  so  deeply  implicated  as  to  be  sentenced  to  death  ; he  was, 
however,  ultimately  pardoned.  Camden  speaks  of  him  as  an  excellent  mathe- 
matician ; he  was  also  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  astrology.  His  monu- 
ment is  in  Pangbourn  church.  The  river  Thames  here  widens  considerably,  and 
is  spanned  by  a bridge,  first  erected  in  1792. 


Robin 

Mood’s- 

stable 


t PAPLEWICK.  In  this  vicinity  is  a curious  hollow  rock  in  the  side  of  a 
hill,  called  Robin  Hood’s-stable,  and  containing  several  passages  and  doorways, 
cut  in  the  Gothic  style,  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Paple wick-hall  is  an  elegant  stone 
edifice,  beautifully  situated,  and  commanding  very  extensive  prospects. 


X PARKGATE.  This  favourite  watering-place,  formerly  a packet-station, 
consists  mostly  of  lodging-houses,  presenting  a long  and  irregular  range,  forming 
one  side  of  a street  facing  the  river  Dee,  and  fronting  the  lofty  range  of  Welsh 
mountains  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary.  It  is  now  chiefly  notice- 
able for  its  number  of  schools.  A room  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship 
was  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  there  is  an  Independent  chapel. 

Inn,  Bagilt  Ferry. 
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Parton  

Cumberland 

Carlisle  9 

Curthwaite 

...2 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

309 

r 

Crickhowel  ...5£ 

Pandy  

....5 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

165 

1481 

*76 

Ashbourne  . 

..61 

N.  Staffordshire 

154 

3247 

493 

S.  Stratford  ...f 

Wolverton  . 

,.2f 

L.  & N.  W 

554 

2230 

969 

N.  Walsham  ...4 

Norwich  .... 

..19 

E.  Union  

1324 

1445 

303 

Peterborough  2$ 

Walton 

..H 

Midland  

sof 

3150 

1058 

Wooler  9 

Carham  

....6 

N.  Eastern  

367 

2336 

208 

Brighton  2$ 

Brighton  .... 

..2^ 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

53 

4398 

490 

Worthing  ...5| 

Goring 

....3 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

664 

1748 

271 

Aldmonsbury  i 

Bristol  

..5f 

Gt.  Western  

1244 

W.  R.  York ... 

RinlrtV 

. 9 

N.  Eastern  

2164 

Wilts 

Devizes 5? 

Hutigerford  20£ 

Gt.  Western  

814 

830 

184 

Manchester  ...5 

Patricroft.... 

L.  & N.  W 

194 

Patrington!  pa  & m.t 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hull  14 

Patrington  . 

Hull  & Holderness 

1874 

4494 

1827 

Canterbury  . 

..3i 

E.  Kent 

614 

1637 

264 

Stafford 

Bridgnorth  ...7i 

Albrighton  . 

,.2| 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

1354 

1850 

112 

Patterdale  (with 

Hartsop) 

chap 

Westmorland 

Ambleside  ...1\ 

Windermere  13  £ 

Kendal  & Windrmr. 

2714 

8314 

686 

Pattpslny 

pa 

Norfolk  .. 

Fakenliam 4 

Ry  burgh  .. 

....5 

E.  Counties 

1414 

320 

15 

Pattingham  

pa 

Salop  AStaffd. 

Wolverhmptn.  6 

Codsall 

.M 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

1344 

4042 

1033 

Pa.ttisha.il 

pa 

Northampton 

Towcester  4 

Blisworth  ... 

...A 

L.  & N.  W 

67 

2460 

775 

Pattiswick 

pa 

Essex  

Coggeshall  ...2$ 

Kelvedon  ... 

....5 

E.  Union  

464 

1297 

354 

Patton  

Westmorland 

Kendal  4 

Burnside  .... 

..2* 

Kendal  & Windrmr. 

2574 

83 

Paul,  or  Paghill  pa  & to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hedon  2 

Hedon 

....2 

Hull  & Holderness 

1804 

10364 

884 

Paul 

pa 

Cornwall  

Penzance 2\ 

Plymouth  ... 

.784 

S.  Devon  

3254 

8433 

5408 

Paulerspury 

pa 

Northampton 

Towcester 2£ 

Wolverton  . 

..74 

L.  & N.  W 

60 

2961 

1162 

Paulton  

pa 

Somerset  

Wells  9* 

Bath  

..8| 

Gt.  Western  

115 

1056 

2104 

Pal  m t ley 

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Newent  8 

Gloucester  . 

..10 

Gt.  Western  

124 

1967 

256 

Pavenham 

pa 

Red  ford  

Harold 3 

Oakley  

..2i 

Midland  

534 

1340 

556 

Pawlett  

....pa 

Somerset  

Bridgwater  ...4 

Highbridge . 

.M 

Gt.  Western  

1484 

3566 

536 

Paxford  

Worcester  ... 

Chip.  Camden  2| 

Blockley  .... 

..24 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

974 

Paxton,  Great 

pa 

Hunts  

St.  Neot.’s 2f 

St.  Neot’s .... 

..24 

Gt.  Northern 

544 

1120 

410 

Paxton,  Little 

pa 

Hunts  

St.  Neot’s  2 

St.  Neot’s  ... 

....2 

Gt.  Northern 

534 

2040 

224 

Payhembury 

pa 

Devon  

Honiton  5^ 

Cullompton . 

..64 

Gt.  Western  

1874 

2698 

544 

Pavthorne  

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Long  Preston  6 

Gargrave  .... 

..7* 

Midland  

2244 

2627 

206 

Paytoe  

to 

Radnor 

Leintwardine  H 

Ludlow 

..74 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

175 

Peak  

ti 

Hants  

Petersfield  ...6f 

Alton  

104 

L.  & S.  W 

594 

Peak  Forest 

. lib 

Derby  

Tideswell 3^ 

Rowsley 

.134 

Midland  

1674 

1360 

596 

Peakirk  

pa 

Northampton 

Peterboro’  ...55 

Peakirk  .... 

Gt.  Northern 

814 

630 

223 

Peals,  or  Peels 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Rothbury  7 

Morpeth  .... 

..23 

N.  Eastern  

3124 

71 

Peasemarsh 

pa 

Sussex  

Rye 3f 

Rye 

..34 

S.  Eastern  

864 

3718 

898 

Peasemore  

pa 

Berks  

East  Ilsley  ...3* 

Newbury  .... 

..74 

Gt.  Western  

604 

2048 

369 

Peasenhall 

pa 

Suffolk  

Halesworth  ...5f 

Clay  don  

.204 
s ... 

E.  Union 

934 

1995 

820 

Peasiey  Cross 

sta 

Lancaster 

St.  Helens f 

Peaslttv  Or  os; 

St.  Helens  

1914 

Peatling  Magna.. 

....pa 

Leicester 

Lutterworth  6* 

Countesthrpe  2^ 

Midland  

994 

1900 

301 

Peatling  Parva  .. 

....pa 

Leicester  

Lutterworth  4* 

Rrsrhtn.  Astlev  4 

Midland  

974 

870 

215 

Peaton  

to 

Salop 

Diddlebury  ...2 

Ludlow 

..74 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1754 

Pebmarsh  

pa 

Essex  

Halstead 3 

Channel  

4-1- 

E.  Union  

544 

2023 

683 

Pebworth  

Gloucester  ... 

Campden 5f 

Honeybourne  3^ 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

105 

3050 

737 

Peckforton  

to 

Chester 

Tarporley  ...45 

Beeston 

..24 

L.  & N.  W 

1704 

1729 

286 

Peckham§  

Surrey  

Greenwich  ...2J 

New  Cross ... 

....1 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

4 

1146 

19444 

* PATELEY  BRIDGE,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  long  and  tolerably  well-built  street.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  are  several  lead-mines,  from  which  this  town  derives  considerable  wealth. 
The  church,  in  the  English  style  of  architecture,  was  completed  in  1827.  Recent 
improvements  have  materially  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 

Market,  Sat. — Fairs,  Easter  and  Whitsun-Eve,  Sat.  bef.  Sep.  18,  1st  Sat.  in  Oct.,  agricultural 
show;  Mon.  aft.  Oct.  10,  Christmas-Eve,  cattle,  wool,  cloth,  See. 

f PATRICROFT.  Here  is  Nasmyth’s  celebrated  foundry,  the  largest  in 
England. 

X PATRINGTON.  Situated  on  a branch  of  the  Humber,  where  a creek  forms 
a kind  of  haven  for  small  craft,  which  convey  corn  to  Hull  and  London,  and 
import  lime  and  coal  from  the  West  Riding.  The  church  is  a handsome  and 
spacious  cruciform  edifice,  with  a lofty  spire,  serving  as  a sea-mark  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Humber;  from  the  churchyard  are  delightful  views  of  that  river 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Lincolnshire.  Here  is  a model  farm  of  1,000  acres, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Leeds. 

Market,  Sat.— Fairs,  March  28,  July  38,  Dec.  6,  woollen  cloths,  copper,  tinware,  toys;  2nd  week 
in  Nov.,  hiring. 


Nasmyth’s 

foundry. 


Model  farm. 


§ PECKHAM.  This  is  now  to  be  considered  only  a suburb  of  London, 
recently  much  enlarged  by  terraces  and  other  symptoms  of  metropolitan  exten- 
sion, but  it  was  not  long  ago  as  quietly  rural  as  if  four  hundred  miles,  instead 
of  four,  had  been  its  distance  from  town.  Here  are  tea-gardens — so  called,  of 
course,  because  tea  is  never  called  for  within  them — that,  garnished  with  flowers 
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Name  of  Place. 


Peckham,  East* 
Peckham,  West.. 


Pedmore 


Peele . 


Peldon 

Pelham,  Brent 


Pelynt  

Pembers  Oa 
Pemberton 
Pembrey  ... 
Pembridgef 
Pembroke! 


County 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Kent 

Yalding 2s 

S . Eastern  

Maidstone  ...75 

Yalding 3lr 

S.  Eastern  

Desford  2$ 

Midland  

Worcester  ... 

Hereford 

i Chester 

Stourbridge  ...1 

Knighton  5 

Chester 7f 

Hagley  1 

Kingsland 8 

Waverton  6 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Leomins.  & Kington 
L.  & N.  W 

i Northumb.  ... 
Kent. 

Longhirst  2 

Morpeth  If 

N.  Eastern  

Ramsgate  1 

Ramsgate...  If 
Pelaw  Junction 
Colchester  ...6* 
Bhp’s  Stortfd.9* 
Bhp’s  Stortfd.7* 
Bhp’s  Stortfd.7* 
Sutterton 3$ 

S.  Eastern  

. Durham  

, Essex 

Gateshead  ...  3 

N.  Eastern  

Colchester  ...5$ 
Buntingford  4f 
Buntingford  ...5 
Buntingford  6* 
Swineshead  ...2% 
Walsall 3? 

E.  Union  

, Herts  

E.  Counties 

, Herts  

E.  Counties 

Herts  

E.  Counties 

Lincoln 

Gt.  Northern 

Stafford 

Pelsall  

S.  Staffordshire 

Durham 

Durham 8 

Fence  Houses  4 
Plymouth  ...21* 

Kington  2 

Pemberton  

Pembrey  

N.  Eastern  

Cornwall 

West  Looe  ...35 

Kington  2 

Wigan 2 

Llanelly 4 

S.  Devon  

Hereford  

Lancaster 

Carmarthen... 
Hereford 

Leomins.  & Kington 
Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
S.  Wales  

Leominster  ...8 

Pembridge  

Leomins.  & Kington 

Dist. 

Area  \ 

Lond. 

inSta 

Pop. 

prRl. 

Acres 

51* 

3358 

2254 

525 

1583 

545 

108 

2020 

899 

141* 

161f 

180* 

293* 

1474 

318 

1267 

215 

98f 

• •• 

• •• 

268* 

57f 

2186 

502 

41* 

1601 

298 

39* 

2535 

688 

39f 

628 

138 

104 

740 

115 

123* 

1132 

264 

1109 

1207 

268* 

4683 

799 

172* 

196* 

2868 

6252 

229 

26735 

3310 

164f 

7077 

1319 

... 

401691 

94140 

Peckham. 


Nunhead- 

cemetery. 


Wild  swine. 


and  seats  amid  the  shrubberies,  offer  no  despicable  attractions  to  the  city  artisan, 
who  can  thus,  within  omnibus  range,  breathe  a fresher  atmosphere,  and  have 
some  wholesome  notion  of  real  country  air.  Hardly  a mile  from  the  Rye,  is 
Nunhead-cemetery,  occupying  the  slope  of  a hill,  which  is  crowned  upon  the 
top  by  a neat  chapel  for  performing  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Established  Church. 
Adjoining  is  a plainer  edifice  for  the  use  of  Dissenters.  The  grounds  are  well 
disposed,  though  they  cannot  be  said  to  rival  the  cemeteries  of  Kensal-green  and 
Norwood.  From  the  eminence  adjoining  there  is  a good  prospect  of  the  great 
metropolis. 

* PECKHAM  (East.)  A large  straggling  village,  with  some  cement  and 
lime-works.  The  old  church  of  St.  Michael  is  an  ancient  structure  with  a tower. 
Sir  Roger  Twysden,  who  held  Roydon-hall  in  the  times  of  the  civil  wars,  lies 
buried  here.  A neat  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  built  in  1842. 
Near  here  are  the  Hurst  woods,  famous  as  late  as  Elizabeth’s  reign  for  their 
wild  swine. 

t PEMBRIDGE.  A small  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  is  here  carried  on. 
The  river  Arrow  runs  near  the  town,  which  is  clean  and  vrell  built,  but  possesses 
no  buildings  of  architectural  importance. 

Fairs,  May  13,  stock;  Nov.  22,  hiring. 


Chain  of 
mountains. 


Geological 
and  agri- 
cultural 
features. 


X PEMBROKE.  A maritime  county,  forming  the  extreme  west  of  South 
Wales,  and  one  of  the  six  into  which  it  is  divided.  Bounded  by  the  sea  upon 
the  north,  west,  south,  and  on  the  east  by  the  shires  of  Cardigan  and  Carmarthen, 
the  surface  in  general  may  be  termed  hilly,  few  mountains  varying  the  landscape. 
The  only  chain  belonging  exclusively  to  Pembrokeshire  is  the  Prescelly  range, 
in  the  north-eastern  district,  the  loftiest  points  of  which  are  Moel-Eryr,  and 
Cwrm-Cerwyn,  the  latter  being  the  most  elevated  laud  in  the  country,  1,754  feet 
above  the  sea.  Frenny-Fawr  is  also  a very  conspicuous  object,  and  relieves  the 
monotony  of  the  generally  level  surface.  In  the  vicinity  of  Rhos  great  masses  of 
detached  rock  lie  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  at  a little  distance  present  a 
castellated  form  resembling  continuous  piles  of  ruined  buildings.  In  some 
places  is  found  a stiff,  strong,  ruby-coloured  loam  resting  upon  a bed  of  red 
sandstone  of  the  old  formation.  In  the  other  regions  is  a dark  grey  loam, 
reclining  upon  slatestone ; spongy  peat  is  met  with  upon  a bottom  of  clay,  and 
the  south  and  south-western  districts  consist  of  a rich  and  fertile  loam,  of  great 
depth,  resting  upon  limestone  rock  of  secondary  formation.  From  the  level 
nature  of  the  surface  it  cannot  be  expected  that  this  county  will  be  found  as 
well  watered  as  others  in  the  principality,  yet  it  does  possess  some  rivers  of 
commercial  and  agricultural  importance.  In  the  upland  districts  herds  of  young 
black  cattle  are  grazed  in  the  summer  and  brought  into  a better  pasture  subse- 
quently, whence  they  are  disposed  of  to  the  dealers.  They  are  of  a jet  black 
colour,  long-horned,  and  much  admired.  Wheat  is  grown  in  the  western  dis- 
trict, chiefly  in  the  limestone  country,  and  barley,  rye,  oats,  turnips,  &c.,  in 
every  part.  Butter  and  cheese  also  are  made  extensively  for  the  English  market. 


t 
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Name  of  Place. 


Pembroke* bo 

Pern  bury 


Penallt parcel 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Pembroke  .. 

Milford  7 

Neyland 3 

Kent  

Tunbridge  ..M 

Tenby 2 

Monmouth 2 

Tunbridge  ...31 

Neyland Ill 

Monmouth 2 

Pembroke 

Monmouth  ... 

Brecon  

Crickhowell...H 

Abergavenny...  8 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

S.  Wales  

2881 

10107 

S.  Eastern  

441 

3481 

1114 

S.  Wales  

296| 

2832 

394 

Ross  & Monmouth 

1421 

2284 

467 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

1741 

647 

Limestone  is  raised  along  the  western  border,  and  anthracite  coal  is  found  in  Pembroke. 
the  south.  Lead-ore,  of  an  excellent  quality,  has  been  raised  at  Llanvyrnach, 
on  the  borders  of  Carmarthenshire ; and  copper-ore  in  small  quantities  has  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  David’s.  In  the  Prescelly  range  are  some 
slate  quarries.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Cleddau,  or  Cleddy,  the  eastern 
branch  rising  in  the  Prescelly-mountains,  and  the  western  in  the  north-western  Rivers, 
part  of  the  county.  The  Nevern  runs  into  the  bay  of  Newport,  the  Gwain  at 
Fishguard,  and  the  Solva  into  St.  Bride’s-bay.  The  fisheries  on  the  extensive 
coast  of  this  county  form  a considerable  accession  to  the  comforts,  and  a prin- 
cipal mode  of  employment  to  a large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  famous 
Roman  road  to  St.  David’s  enters  this  county  close  to  Llanddewifelfry,  and 
passes  Haverfordwest  and  Roch-castle,  adjacent  to  the  turnpike-road  from  Car- 
marthen, which  it  frequently  intersects.  The  churches  may  also  be  deservedly 
placed  amongst  the  ancient  memorials  of  the  county,  although  less  interesting 
than  the  splendid  castles  scattered  over  the  surface,  nineteen  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  the  palaces  of  princes,  or  strongholds  of  barons.  The  South  Wales 
railway  runs  from  Carmarthen  to  Haverfordwest;  and  there  is  a railway  from 
the  coal-mines  at  Kingsmoor  to  the  sea  at  Saundersfoot,  a thriving  coal-port  on 
Carmarthen-bay.  Pembrokeshire  was  conquered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  by 
Arnulf  de  Montgomery,  who  built  the  first  castle  of  Pembroke  from  stakes  and 
turf.  In  the  same  reign  a Flemish  colony  settled  in  the  peninsula  west  of  Famish 
Tenby.  Their  descendants  preserve  much  of  their  original  nationality.  The  coloi’y* 
county  is  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s  and  archdeaconry  of  Carmarthen,  and 
assize  and  quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Haverfordwest,  and  county  courts  at 
Haverfordwest,  Fishguard,  Narberth,  and  Pembroke. 

* PEMBROKE  is  advantageously  seated  on  a navigable  creek  of  Milford- 
haven.  Both  the  town  and  shire  take  name  from  the  Welsh  words,  Pen  fro, 
signifying  the  head  of  the  peninsula,  as  the  town  lies  on  a long  point.  In  this 
commanding  spot,  Arnulph  de  Montgomery  began  a Norman  castle  in  1092, 
which  a few  years  after  was  strengthened  by  the  famous  Richard  de  Clare,  or 
Strongbow,  before  he  sailed  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Its  ruins  still  exist  on 
a hill  over  the  town ; the  round  keep  is  seventy-five  feet  high.  There  is  a large 
cave  under  the  hall;  and  in  one  of  the  town-gates  the  Earl  of  Richmond  (whose 
mother  was  of  the  Welsh  family  of  Tudlor  or  Tudor,  descended  from  Edward  I.) 
afterwards  Henry  VII.,  was  born.  He  landed  on  this  part,  of  Wales  after  his 
escape  from  confinement  in  Brittany ; and,  supported  by  Rhys  ap  Thomas*  and 
other  Welsh  adherents,  marched  towards  Bosworth-field,  where  his  defeat  of 
Richard  III.,  and  subsequent  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York,  terminated  for 
ever  the  war  of  the  Roses.  The  old  church  of  St.  Michael  is  the  principal  feature 
of  the  town,  which  also  comprises  two  other  churches  of  the  Establishment,  and 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Bap- 
tists. The  free  grammar-school  has  been  closed  some  years.  Two  short  bridges 
cross  to  Moncton,  where  there  was  a priory,  and  to  the  suburbs  on  the  north 
side.  The  recent  and  important  naval  establishment  Pater,  or  Pembroke-dock- 
yard,  covers  a site  of  eighty-eight  acres,  sixteen  of  which  are  occupied  by  iron 
building-slips.  It  was  here  that  her  Majesty’s  yacht,  the  Victoria  and  Albert, 
was  built  and  launched  in  January,  1855.  The  sea-front  is  nearly  half  a mile 
long.  The  docks  finished  and  in  progress  have  cost,  up  to  1859,  upwards  ofThedock- 
£100,000.  The  dockyard  was  removed  here  from  Milford-haven  in  1814.  Theyard* 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a high  wall  and  strongly  fortified.  Large  barracks  have 
been  just  completed,  defended  by  bastions  and  a wide  and  deep  ditch.  A new 
church  was  built  here  in  1848.  There  is  a large  market-house,  and  a consider- 
able trade  is  carried  on  with  Ireland  and  America.  The  borough  is  governed  by 
six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor. 

Inns  Dragon  Lion,  Pembroke  Dock  Royal  Hotel  .-Markets,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.-JYwVs,  April  12, 

Biddulpl/and  Co  ^6P'  22’  10’  Nov*  '^~^an^rs,  Lock,  Hulm,  aud  Co.;  draw  on  Cocks, 


Ruins  of 
castle. 


Landing  of 
the  Earl  of 

Richmond. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Penarth* 

Penarth  

Penbedw 

Penbiddle  ham 

Penboyr  pa 

Penbryn  

Penbuallt  ham 

Pencarreg  pa 

Pencoed  ham 

Pencoed  to 

Pencombe  

Pencoyd  pa 

Penderyn pa 

Penderry ham 

Pendlebury to 

Pendleton  to 

Pendleton  to 

Pendock  

Pendomer  

Pendoylan  

Pendine  pa 

Penegoes pa 

Pengam  sta 

Penget ham 

Penhowj pa 

‘Penhurst pa 

Peniarth  to 

Peniarth  to 

Penistone|| pa  & to 

Penketh  to 

Penkelly  ham 

Penkhull  to 

Penkivel,  St. 

Michael  ..pa 

Penkridge§  ...pa  & to 

Penley chap 

Penllech chap 

Penlline  pa 


County. 


Glamorgan  .. 
Montgomery 

Denbigh  

Monmouth  .. 
Carmarthen.. 

Cardigan  

Brecon  

Carmarthen.. 
Glamorgan  .. 
Montgomery 

Hereford  

Hereford  

Brecon  

Glamorgan  .. 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Worcester  ... 

Somerset  

Glamorgan  ... 
Carmarthen 
Montgomery 
Monmouth  ... 

Surrey  

Monmouth  ... 

Sussex  

Merioneth  ... 
Montgomery 
W.  R.  York ... 

Lancaster 

Brecon^. 

Stafford 


Cornwall  ... 

Stafford 

Flint  

Carnarvon 

Glamorgan 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Cardiff 

Welshpool  ...9$ 

Caerwys  5$ 

Abergavenny  7$ 
Newc.-in-Em.5f 

Cardigan  9$ 

Builth 

Lampeter  ...4$ 
Bridgend 
Newtown 

Bromyard  4 

Hereford  . 

Merthyr  8f 

Swansea  5$ 

Manchester  ...3! 

Clitheroe  2$ 

Manchester  ...2? 
Gloucester  ...11$ 
Crewkerne  ...5f 
Llantrisaint...4f 
Llaugharne  ...5 
Machynlleth  If 

Rhymney 7$ 

Croydon 3 

Chepstow  8 

Battle 4$ 

Towyn 5 

Welshpool 

Barnsley  6f 

Warrington  3$ 

Brecon 6 

Newcastle 2 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Cardiff  .. 
Oswestry 

Mold 5$ 

Pandy f 

Carmarthen  12$ 
Carmarthen  27$ 

Kington  29 

Carmarthen  17$ 
Pencoed  . 
Shrewsbury  28$ 
Ford  Bridge  6$ 

Ross 6 

Hirwain 2 

Llansamlet 5 

Pendleton 1$ 

Whalley 2 

Pendleton 1$ 

Tewkesbury  ...5 

Yeovil  4$ 

St.  Fagans  ...4f 

St.  Clears  7 

Oswestry 43$ 

Pengam  

Sydenham $ 

Magor  2f 

Winchelsea  ...13 

Oswestry  58 

Shrewsbury  23$ 

Penistone 

Fidler’s  Ferry  $ 

Stoke-on-T.  ...If 


Tregony  4$  Plymouth  ...47$ 

Stafford 5$  Penkridge 

Ellesmere  4 Whitchurch  9f 

Nevin 7$  Pen-y-Groes 

Cowbridge 2 Llantrisaint...7$ 


Railway. 


S.  Wales  

Shrews.  & Chester... 

Chester  & Mold 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

S.  Wales  

S.  Wale»  

Leomins.  & Kington 

S.  Wales  

S.  Wales  

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 
Shrews.  & Hereford 
Herefd.  & Gloucestr. 

Yale  of  Neath 

S.  Wales  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

Midland  

Gt.  Western  

S.  Wales  

. Wales  

Shrews.  & Chester 
Rhymney  & Cardiff 
Croydon  & Epsom ... 

S.  Wales  

S.  Eastern 

Shrews.  & Chester... 
Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 
Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
St.  Helens  


N.  Staffordshire. 


. Devon  ., 
L.  & N.  W. 
L.  & N.  W. 

Nantlle 

S.  Wales  .. 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

170} 

1507 

105 

196f 

197 

943 

*49 

160f 

112 

257$ 

6876 

1271 

272$ 

8347 

1659 

199$ 

5423 

542 

262 

10392 

1123 

186$ 

2045 

490 

191$ 

160$ 

3955 

359 

138 

879 

239 

198 

12765 

1777 

216$ 

1205 

192$ 

930 

2750 

222 

2800 

1308 

190! 

1720 

14224 

133! 

1163 

302 

145$ 

1090 

78 

179 

3504 

363 

260$ 

1578 

181 

218$ 

8085 

928 

170 

6$ 

840 

1169 

153f 

1784 

279 

101$ 

1462 

120 

233$ 

178$ 

175$ 

21580 

6302 

184! 

1048 

679 

... 

359 

146| 

... 

9207 

294$ 

1189 

201 

135! 

19605 

3316 

181$ 

2036 

406 

276$ 

2187 

279 

188$ 

1784 

338 

Curious 

cavern. 


Watermen’s 

asylum. 


Castle. 


* PENARTH,  or  Pennarth.  The  castle  of  Penarth,  formerly  a magnificent 
pile,  upon  the  banks  of  Penarth  Pil,  is  now  encompassed  by  sand-hills,  and  the 
sea  approaches  within  two  hundred  yards  of  its  walls.  Below  the  castle  is  a 
group  of  conical  rocks,  called  the  Three-cliffs,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a natural 
archway,  in  their  passage  through  which,  the  wind  and  tide,  in  rough  weather, 
occasion  a tremendous  noise,  resembling  the  blast  of  a great  furnace-bellows. 
In  the  same  cliffs  is  a curious  cavern,  called  Bacon ’s-hole,  not  approachable, 
however,  without  danger  from  the  land  side. 

f PENGE.  The  rural  aspect  of  this  neighbourhood  has  much  changed  of 
late  years,  the  villas  of  the  London  citizen  taking  the  place  of  the  old  oaks  that 
once  looked  so  picturesque  about  the  common.  There  is  a modern  church,  in 
the  decorated  style,  with  a good  spire;  and  opposite  is  the  Watermen’s-asylum, 
founded  by  Queen  Adelaide,  in  1840,  and  consisting  of  forty-one  houses,  for  the 
reception  of  decayed  watermen  and  lightermen.  On  Western-hill  is  the  indus- 
trial school  for  pauper  children  from  the  city  of  London.  The  schools  were 
remodelled  in  1838.  About  one  thousand  inmates,  who  are  here  taught  various 
trades,  participate  in  its  advantages. 

% PEN  HOW.  Near  the  church  are  some  remains  of  Penhow-castle,  consisting 
of  a small  square  embattled  tower,  with  a few  dilapidated  walls.  This  castle,  a 
portion  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a farm-house,  was  one  of  six  which 
formerly  encompassed  the  forest  of  Wentwood;  its  situation  is  extremely  wild 
and  romantic. 


§ PENISTONE.  A small  market-town  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  in  the  midst 
of  a wild  and  dreary  district.  There  are  several  large  cotton  and  woollen  facto- 
ries situated  here.  The  church  is  a neat  building,  and  there  are  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers.  The  grammar-school 
was  founded  in  1 604. 

Inn , The  Railway  Hotel.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Last  Thurs.  in  Feb.  and  March,  1st  Thurs.  in 
May,  Thurs.  aft.  Old  Michaelmas. 

H PENKRIDGE,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Pennocrucium  of  the  Romans,  is 
of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is  situated  on  the  river  Penk,  over  which  there  is  a 
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Name  of  Place. 


County. 


Penmachno*  pa  Carnarvon 

Penrnaen pa  Glamorgan 

Penmaen  to  Merioneth 

Penmaen ham  Monmouth 

Penmaenmawr sta  Carnarvon 

Penmaenf  to  Carnarvon 

Penmark pa  Carnarvon 

Penmon  pa  Anglesey  ... 

Penmorfa pa  j Carnarvon 

Penmynyedd pa  Anglesey  ... 

Penn pa  Bucks 


Penn,  Upper  pa 

Penn,  Lower  to 

Pennal pa 

Pen nan  t| pa 

Pennant  to 

Pennant  to 

Pennant  to 

Pennard  pa 

Pennard,  East  pa 

Pennard,  Little  ...ham: Somerset  .. 

Pennard,  West pa  I Somerset  .. 

Pennington pal  Lancaster . . 

Pennington to'Lancaster.. 

Pennington....: palHants  

Penpergwm  sta  .Monmouth 

Pen  Pont ham  Brecon  

Penrhos  pa  Carnarvon 


Stafford 

Stafford 

Merioneth  .. 
Montgomery 
Montgomery 

Radnor 

Merioneth  .. 
Glamorgan  .. 
Somerset  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Llanrwst 8 

Penrice  3 

Bala 2 

Pontypool 64 

Conway 44 

Conway 64 

Co  wb  ridge 6 

Beaumaris 4 

Tremadoc 14 

Llangefni  4 

Wycombe  ...34 
Wolverhmtn.  24 
Wolvrhmptn.  34 
Machynlleth  34 

Llanfyllin 10 

Machynlleth  94 

Knighton 5f 

Dinas  Maudd  5 
Oystermouth  34 

Bruton  6 

Bruton  54 

Glastonbury  34 
Uiverstoue  ...34 

Leigh  4 

Lymington 2 

Abergavenny  2f 

Brecon  54 

Pwllheli 2 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Conway  20 

Swansea  94 

Llanglln  Rd.  274 
Pontypool  Rd.  7 
Penmaenmawr 
Pnmaenmawr  24 

Ely 84 

Bangor  10 

Nantlle  8 

Llanfair 24 

Loudwater  ...24 
Wolvrhmptn.  24 
Wolvrhmptn.  34 
Oswestry  ...474 
Oswestry  ...184 
Craven  Arms  424 

Kington  19 

Oswestry  38 

Swansea  74 

Castle  Cary  ...44 
Castle  Cary  ...4 
Castle  Cary  . . 8 

Dalton  24 

Leigh  4 

Brockenhurst34 

Penpergwm...... 

Abergavenny254 
Pen-y-Groes  16f 


Railway 


Chester  & Holyhead 

S.  Wales  

Shrews.  & Chester... 
Pontypool  & Ross  . . 
Chester  & Holyhead 
Chester  & Holyhead 

S.  Wales  

Chester  & Holyhead 

Nantlle 

Chester  & Holyhead 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

Shrews.  & Chester... 
Shrews.  & Chester.  . 
Shrews.  & Hereford 
Leomins.  & Kington 
Shrews.  A Chester.. 

S.  Wales  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Furness 

L.  A N.  W.  

L.  & S.  W 

Newpt.  & Hereford 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Nantlle 


Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

243| 

11208 

1251 

2254 

1538 

114 

204| 

173 

2379 

2284 

... 

2304 

... 

181 

3395 

495 

24S4 

7180 

226 

2644 

10157 

1109 

244 

3153 

566 

334 

4270 

1254 

1274 

3986 

1160 

129 

305 

2224 

7461 

606 

1924 

5000 

749 

2184 

• •• 

1894 

2134 

2234 

2292 

348 

1334 

2829 

675 

133 

137 

3063 

874 

2504 

2767 

489 

1934 

1437 

4573 

974 

... 

789 

1694 

1914 

1970 

121 

2714 

555 

112 

stone  bridge.  It  chiefly  consists  of  two  streets,  uniting  as  they  r^fch  this  point. 
Besides  the  parish  church,  which  is  very  large,  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents  and  Methodists. 

Inn,  The  Littleton  Arms.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  April  30, 1st  Mon.  in  Sep.,  Oct.  10. 

* PENMACHNO.  Situated,  as  the  name  implies,  at  the  head  of  the  Machno 
river,  and  in  an  elevated  mountainous  district.  In  the  vicinity  are  two  slate 
quarries,  called  Rhiw  Back  and  Rkiw  Vychno.  The  slates  manufactured  here 
are  exported  from  Festiniog  on  one  side,  and  Trefrhiw-quay  on  the  other.  Some 
flannel  is  manufactured  in  the  parish. 

Fairs,  April  17,  Sep.  21,  cattle,  horses. 

f PENMAEN  is  situated  upon  the  sea  coast,  at  the  foot  of  Penmaen-Mawr, 
a remarkable  mountain,  forming  the  north-eastern  termination  of  the  Carnarvon 
shire  chain,  and  attaining  an  elevation  of  1,540  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  the  summit  of  this  immense  mass  are  some  remains  of  a British  fortification 
called  Briach  y Dinas  (the  arm  of  the  city),  in  the  walls  of  which  were  formerly 
at  least  100  towers,  all  round,  of  equal  size,  and  about  six  yards  in  diameter 
within ; being  large  enough  to  contain  20,000  soldiers.  The  easiest  places  to 
ascend  from  are  either  along  a rather  high  wall,  which  extends  from  the  road 
far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  on  the  extremity  nearest  to  Conway,  or  at  the 
other  extremity,  a little  beyond  the  sixth  mile  stone.  The  pedestrian  might 
ascend  one  way  and  descend  the  other.  On  the  west  side,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  is  a public  house,  once  a place  of  much  resort.  This  mountain  abounds 
with  the  Crataegus  aria,  Veronica  spicato,  and,  some  say,  the  nondescript  plant 
called  Afaleur  pren,  the  fruit  of  which  resembles  a lemon.  Among  loose  stones 
near  the  inaccessible  rocks,  the  Sedum  rupestre ; in  thickets,  Hypericum  mon 
tanum.  The  railway  that  runs  close  by  has  now  made  the  mountain  very  easy 
of  access. 

X PENNANT-MELANGELL.  Melangell,  or  Monacella,  is  the  tutelar  saint 
of  this  place,  and  her  legend  is  perpetuated  in  some  wooden  sculptures  of  rude 
workmanship,  wherein  she  appears  surrounded  by  a number  of  hares,  supposed 
to  have  fled  to  her  for  protection.  Her  cell  is  shown  in  a rock  adjoining  the 
churchyard,  and  the  place  was  anciently  esteemed  a sanctuary..  The  legend  of 
Monacella,  written  in  Monkish  Latin,  is  still  extant.  Jorwerth  Drwyndwn,  or 
Edward  with  the  Broken  Nose,  eldest  son  of  Prince  Owen  Gwynedd,  took  refuge 
in  this  sanctuary,  upon  the  usurpation  of  the  sceptre  of  North  Wales  by  his 
younger  brother,  David.  Edward  was  father  of  Llewellyn  I.,  who  married  Joan, 
daughter  of  King  John  of  England ; and  his  effigy,  in  basso-relievo,  is  still  shown 
upon  his  tomb  in  the  churchyard  of  Pennant-Melangell. 

8 D 


Slate-quar- 


Ascent  of 
Penmaen- 
Mawr. 


Legend  of 
Monacella. 
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Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Penrhos-Lligwy. 

Anglesey  

Amlwch  5* 

Llanfair 

Mi 

Chester  & Holyhead 

253 

2894 

553 

Penrhyn,  Port  . 

..ham 

Carnarvon  ... 

Bangor  f 

Bangor  

..n 

Chester  & Holyhead 

239? 

Penrice 

na, 

Glamorgan  ... 

Port  Eynon  ...2f 

Swansea  .... 

..12 

S.  Wales  

228 

2248 

398 

Penrith*  pa  & m.t 

Cumberland 

Keswick  16 

Penrith 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

282* 

7664 

7387 

Penrith 

Pembroke 

Cardigan 7 

Whitland  ... 

,14* 

S.  Wales  

272f 

3081 

421 

Penrose 

Monmouth  ... 

Monmouth  ...6* 

Dingestow  . 

..3f 

Monmouth  & Usk ... 

147? 

2695 

353 

Penruddock  .... 

Cumberland 

Keswick  10 

Penrith  

,...6 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

288* 

Penrynf  

Cornwall  

Falmouth  ...If 

Plymouth  . 

..57 

S.  Devon  

303f 

325 

3959 

Pensax  

Worcester  ... 

Bewdlev  6* 

Worcester  . 

..15 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

135* 

1190 

537 

Pensby  

Chester 

Birkenhead  ...5f 

Spital  

, 5 

Chester  & Birknhd. 

194* 

335 

41 

* PENRITH  is  a neat,  clean,  market-town,  whose  existence  may  be  traced 


Ruins  of 
castle. 


Curious 

monument. 


Brougham- 

castle. 


back  through  many  centuries.  When  the  northern  part  of  the  country  was  par- 
celled out  among  the  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  we  find  the  district  in 
which  Penrith  is  situated  described  as  “ a goodly  great  forest,  full  of  woods,  red 
deer  and  fallow  deer,  wild  swine,  and  all  manner  of  wild  beasts,  called  the  forest 
of  Inglewood.”  Like  many  other  ancient  forests  in  this  country,  it  now,  how- 
ever, retains  nothing  of  its  former  sylvan  associations  but  the  name.  Westward  of 
the  town  is  the  castle,  believed  to  have  been  built  by  Edward  V.  and  dismantled 
by  the  Parliamentary  party  during  the  great  civil  war.  It  was  sold  in  1783,  by 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by  the  crown ; and  of  this, 
together  with  the  honour  of  Penrith,  including  Inglewood-forest,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  became  a purchaser.  Among  the  ruins  is  a subterranean  passage, 
about  300  yards  in  length,  leading  to  a house  called  Dockwray-hall.  The  old 
church,  of  a very  plain  exterior,  was  built  in  1722,  and  has  on  one  of  its  walls  a 
record  of  the  numbers  that  perished  by  the  plague  in  1598.  The  inscription  was 
originally  on  stone,  but  its  place  has  been  long  occupied  by  a more  permanent 
memorial  of  brass.  In  the  churchyard  is  a singular  monument  of  antiquity, 
consisting  of  two  huge  stone  pillars,  covered  with  what  are  supposed  to  be  Runic 
carvings.  They  stand  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a grave  15  feet  asunder,  and 
taper  from  a circumference  of  11  feet  6 inches  at  the  base,  to  7 feet  at  the  top. 
Between  these  are  four  odd-shaped  stones,  covered  with  hieroglyphics  like  the 
rest.  Tradition  runs,  that  this  was  the  burial-place  of  one  Sir  Ewan  Caesarius, 
a giant  knight.  As  one  stone  is  shaped  something  like  the  back  of  a boar,  and 
as  the  forest  around  was  teeming  with  these  wild  animals,  it  is  most  probable 
that  this  may  be  the  monument  of  a man  famous  for  destroying  them.  A new 
church  was  built  in  1850.  The  free  grammar-school  was  founded  in  1564,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Northwards  of  the  town  is  a square  stone  structure,  called 
the  Beacon,  built  upon  a hill  well  situated  to  overlook  the  incursions  made  by 
the  borderers  in  the  days  of  discord,  and  to  give  signals  to  the  many  castles 
scattered  about,  in  order  to  make  a sortie  upon  them.  The  view  from  this 
eminence  embraces  a great  extent  of  country,  including  Ulleswater,  the  range  of 
Helvellyn,  Skiddaw,  and  Saddleback,  and  eastward  the  chain  of  hills  stretching 
from  Yorkshire  into  Scotland.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  interesting 
objects,  foremost  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Brougham-castle,  the  ruins  of 
which,  one  mile  and  three  quarters  from  Penrith,  and  a little  to  the  right  of  the 
road  to  Appleby,  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Brovoniacum,  near  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Eamont  and  Lowther.  This  celebrated  fortress  was  for 
many  generations  the  property  of  the  “ stout  Lord  Cliffords  that  did  fight  in 
France,”  and  whose  wild  adventures,  loves,  and  wars,  occupy  some  prominent 
pages  in  our  annals. 


Inns,  The  New  Crown,  Georgs— Market,  Tues  .—Fairs,  March  1,  April  5,  24,  3rd  Tues.  in  Oct., 
Whit.-Tues.,  Martinmas—  Bankers,  Cumberland  Banking  Company  ; draw  on  Barclay  and  Co. 


The 

pilchard 

fishery. 


f PENRYN.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  called  the  King’s-road,  which  runs  into  Falmouth-harbour.  At  the 
point  between  the  two  navigable  branches  of  the  inlet  is  the  public  quay,  from 
which  the  main  street  of  the  town  rises.  The  town  consists  of  this  one  principal 
street,  with  several  others  diverging  at  right  angles,  and  contains  a market- 
house,  town-hall,  assembly-room,  and  a good  custom-house.  It  is  extremely 
well  watered,  having  streams  running  through  the  streets,  on  which  are  some 
mills.  Woollen  cloth,  gunpowder,  arsenic,  and  paint,  are  manufactured  here; 
but  the  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  the  pilchard  and  Newfoundland 
fisheries,  and  the  town  contains  several  good  breweries,  which  supply  the  ship- 
ping at  Falmouth,  and  it  is  considered  the  granary  of  the  south-western  part  of 
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County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Penselwood* 

pa 

Somerset 

Wincanton  . 

.M 

Bruton  

..5i 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

1315 

Pensford,  St. 

I'hnmas.in.+na,  Hr.  m.t, 

Somerset  

Bristol 

....6 

Keynsham 

...4 

Gt.  Western  

1175 

Pp.nsfnrd 

.chap 

Devon  

Cornworthv...25 

Totnes  

..2* 

S.  Devon  

2251 

Pensham 

Worcester  ... 

Pershore  .... 

Pershore  ... 

...3 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1155 

Pensher 

to 

Durham  

Sunderland 

...6 

Pensher 

N.  Eastern  

261f 

Penshnrstlf  

pa 

Kent  

Tunbridge .. 

....5 

Penshnrst  ., 

.11 

S.  Eastern  

38f 

Ppnsthorpe 

Da 

Norfolk  

Fakenham .. 

....2 

Rivburerh  .... 

.11 

E.  Counties 

1385 

Penstrowed 

Montgomery 

Newtown .... 

..Si 

Craven  Arms  26f 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

2021 

Pontprry 

Da 

Monmouth  ... 

Chepstow .... 

..3* 

Chepstow .... 

..3? 

S.  Wales  

145 

Pentir  

Carnarvon  ... 

Bangor  

..3* 

Bangor  

...3 

Chester  & Holyhead 

24H 

Pentlow 

pa 

Essex  

Clare  

...3 

Sudbury  .... 

E.  Union  

63  f 

P«»ntn«y 

pa 

Norfolk  

Lynn 

,..85 

Bilney  

..H 

E.  Counties 

1075 

Pentan-Grafton 

...to 

Hants  

Andover 

....3 

Andover 

L.  & S.  W 

695 

Ppntnn.TYfpmspv 

nn 

Hants  

Andover  ... 

..2# 

Andover  .... 

..21 

L.  & S.  W 

69 

Pentonville§  ...sub-dis 

Middlesex 

London 

the  county,  having  extensive  warehouses,  generally  well  stored  with  flour  and 
grain  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire.  Penryn  was  anciently  defended 
by  a castle  and  surrounded  by  a strong  wall.  The  government  of  the  town  is 
vested  in  a mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  common-councilmen.  Penryn 
formerly  had  a collegiate  church,  for  a dean  and  twelve  prebends ; some  of  the 
ruins  of  the  college,  which  was  castellated  and  had  three  strong  towers,  were 
lately  visible,  but  are  now  hidden  by  modern  buildings.  A considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  between  Penryn  and  the  populous  mining  district  of  Redruth,  and 
granite  is  exported  to  a large  amount.  There  is  an  episcopal  chapel,  and  places 
of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Independents.  It  was  made  a market- 
town  in  1258,  and  incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1619. 

Inn,  The  King’s  Arms.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  Wed.  aft.  March  6,  May  12,  July  7,  Oct.  8,  Dec.  21, 
cattle. 

* PEN  SEL WOOD.  In  this  parish,  on  the  site  of  a Danish  camp,  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  bart.,  erected  a tower  120  feet  high,  to  commemorate  the  celebrated  visit 
of  Alfred,  as  a minstrel,  to  the  camp  of  Guthrum,  the  Dane.  The  church  con- 
tains a curious  piece  of  antiquity,  in  two  rudely  sculptured  crowned  heads,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Canute  and  Edward,  the  Danish  and  Saxon  kings,  who  fought 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

f PENSFORD  (St.  Thomas).  A small,  ancient  market-town,  situated  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Chew,  and  separated  from  the  village  of  Publow  by  an 
old  stone  bridge  of  three  arches ; the  vale  in  which  it  stands  is  environed  by 
small  hills,  well  cultivated,  and  adorned  with  several  hanging  orchards,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  is  extremely  pleasing.  It  formerly  had  a manufactory  of 
woollen  cloth,  which  is  now  entirely  lost,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  in  a state 
of  decay. 

Fairs,  May  6,  cattle,  sheep,  horses ; Nov.  8,  sheep,  horses. 

I PENS  HURST  is  full  of  associations  connected  with  valour  and  poetry. 
Here  the  brave  Sir  Philip  Sidney  resided,  and  wrote  his  “ Arcadia,”  and  here 
Ben  Jonson,  Waller,  Shelley,  and  others,  have  immortalised  in  verse  its  sylvan 
glories.  Penshurst-castle  is  now  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Lisle  and  Dudley,  who  has 
contributed  some  valuable  paintings  to  the  picture-gallery,  previously  rich  in 
the  works  of  the  old  masters.  It  is  of  a quadrangular  form,  including  a spacious 
court,  chapel,  and  hall,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  present  proprietor  the  public 
are  admitted  to  view  the  interior,  under  certain  necessary  restrictions.  The 
Sidney  family  have  held  it  in  possession  since  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  spacious  park,  which  was  once  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom  ; and  there  is  a famous  oak  yet  standing,  which 
tradition  identifies  as  the  one  planted  at  the  birth  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Pens- 
hurst-church,  recently  restored,  is  close  to  the  mansion.  Here  are  some 
interesting  monuments,  and  some  old  houses  in  the  village  further  on  are  worth 
notice. 

Inn,  The  Leicester  Arras. 

§ PENTONVILLE  was  so  named  from  Henry  Penton,  obit  January,  1812. 
setat  75,  on  whose  estate  its  first  buildings  were  erected,  about  the  year 
1773.  The  elevated  character  of  the  site,  and  the  beautiful  prospect  it  then 
afforded  of  the  hills  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  made  it  especially  attractive 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Pentraeth* * chap 

Pentre  ham 

Anglesey  

Flint  

Beaumaris  ...5* 
Mold  l* 

Llanfair  4* 

Llong  f 

Chester  & Holyhead 
Chester  & Mold 

Pentrevoelas  pa 

Denbigh  

Corwen  15* 

Alfreton  2* 

Denbigh 15f 

Yale  of  Clwyd 

Pentrich  pa  & to 

Derby 

Ambergate  ...2f 
Salisbury  ...11* 
Hope  2 

Midland  

Pentridge  pa 

Dorset  

Cranborne 3 

L.  & S.  W 

Pentrobbin to 

Flint  

Hawarden  ...1? 
Cardiff  71 

Chester  & Mold. 

Pentyrch pa 

Glamorgan  ... 
Lancaster 

Pentvrch 2 

Taff  Vale  

Pen wortham... pa  & to 
Pen-y-Bont  ham 

Preston  1 

Preston  1 

L.  & N.  W 

Radnor 

New  Radnor  9* 
Monmouth  ...4* 
Carnarvon  7 

Kington  16 

Leomins.  & Kington 
Monmouth  & Usk... 
Nantlle 

Pen-y-Clawdd  pa 

Pen-y-Groes sta 

Monmouth  ... 
Carnarvon  ... 
Cornwall  

Dingestow 2 

Pen-y-Groes  ... 
Plymouth  76 

Penzancef  chap  & m.t 
Peopleton  pa 

Truro  27k 

S.  Devon  

Worcester  ... 
Chester 

Pershore  3^ 

Pershore  2 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
L.  & N.  W 

Peover,  Inferior to 

Knutsford 3 

Holmes  Chapl5* 
Holmes  Chapl5f 
Chelford  ....  3 

Peover,  Little to 

Chester 

Knutsford  ...2f 
Knutsford  ...35 
Guildford  ...5f 
North  Shields  1* 
Minehead  1 

L.  & S.  W 

Peover,  Superior  ...to 
Pepper-Harrow pa 

Chester 

L.  & N.  W 

Surrey 

Godaiming  ..2f 
Percy  Main 

L.  & S.  W 

Percy  Main  sta 

Northumb.  ... 
Somerset 

Blvth  & Tvne 

Periton  ham 

Taunton  25* 

Gt.  Western  

Perlethorpe  to 

Nottingham 
Salop  

Ollerton  21s 

Tuxford 65 

Gt.  Northern 

Perlogue  to 

Knighton 3f 

Titley  13a 

Leomins.  & Kington 
Gt.  Western  

Peri  vale  pa 

Middlesex 

Ealing  2a 

Ealing  . ..  .If 

Perranarwothal pa 

Cornwall  ... 

Trnro  ...fi 

Plymouth  ...535 
Plymouth  ...77f 

S.  Devon  

Perranuthnoe  na 

Cornwall  Mara.zinn  IfJ 

S.  Devon  

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

246? 

4013 

963 

189| 

235| 

8144 

561 

145? 

3889 

3557 

94f 

1764 

256 

189s 

1586 

910 

178* 

3975 

1599 

211 

11317 

5722 

186| 

145* 

614 

'43 

254* 

322| 

486 

921 4 

114* 

1474 

266 

171| 

278 

121 

172 

175* 

2929 

543 

36f 

1454 

129 

272 

188* 

• •• 

138* 

"80 

186* 

7* 

626 

"32 

300* 

1796 

1634 

324* 

1182 

1229 

Penton- 

VILLE. 


Old  London 


as  a place  of  suburban  residence.  The  Belvidere-tavern,  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  Penton-street,  was,  at  a very  early  period,  the  site  of  a bowling-green  and  a 
house  of  public  entertainment,  known  as  “ Busby’s  Folly,”  and  is  indicated  by 
name  in  “ Ogilby’s  Itinereram  Anglise,”  published  in  1674,  in  a map  of  the  road 
from  London  to  Holyhead.  Subsequently  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of 
“ Penney’s  Folly,”  and  is  so  called  in  rare  collections  of  “ Views  of  Noted  Places 
near  London,”  by  C.  Lempiere,  bearing  date  1731.  The  present  name  of  this 
well-known  tavern  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Italian  Belvidere,  signifying,  in 
that  language,  a place  agreeably  situated,  commanding  a fine  prospect ; such  a 
prospect  there  must  certainly  have  been  from  this  spot,  when  but  few  houses 
interposed.  Maitland,  writing  about  the  year  1729,  of  the  things  remarkable  in 
Clerkenwell  and  its  vicinity,  says,  “ Among  the  pleasant  fields  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, those  of  White  Conduit  are  most  celebrated  for  air,  prospect,  and 
elevation. 


Most 
westerly 
town  in 
England. 


Mount’s- 

toay. 


* PENTRAETH.  The  church  of  Pentraeth  (the  head  of  the  strand),  was 
founded  by  Geraint,  the  grandson  of  Constantine,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  suc- 
cessor of  King  Arthur.  He  was  admiral  of  the  British  fleet,  and  occasionally 
harboured  on  the  coast  of  Anglesea. 

Fairs,  May  5,  June  24,  Sep.  20. 

f PENZANCE.  This  flourishing  port  is  at  the  farther  end  of  Cornwall,  on 
the  west  side  of  Mount’s-bay,  at  the  terminus  of  the  West  Cornwall-railway  It 
is  the  most  westerly  town  in  England.  Tin,  copper,  china,  clay,  granite,  and 
pilchards,  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade  here.  The  harbour,  enclosed  by 
a pier  600  feet  long,  is  shallow,  but  it  is  easy  to  reach  and  get  out  of.  All  the 
best  shops  are  in  the  market-place,  where  the  four  principal  streets  centre. 
There  is  a coinage-hall,  for  levying  the  duchy  duty ; the  stannary  court  for  the 
hundred  of  Penwith  is  abolished.  An  excellent  geological  society  was  founded 
in  1813,  and  is  enriched  by  a full  collection  of  specimens  obtained  by  Dr.  Boase, 
from  every  corner  of  the  county,  and  carefully  arranged.  The  churches  and 
houses  are  of  stone.  Madron  is  the  mother  church.  The  parochial  chapel  was 
rebuilt  in  1836,  and  a proprietary  chapel  was  erected  in  1843.  The  town-hall, 
recently  built,  is  a fine  structure.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  great  chemist,  was 
born  at  Penzance,  1778;  after  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  a chemist  here,  he 
went  to  assist  Dr.  Beddoes  at  the  Pneumatic-institution.  Penzance  is  a cheap 
and  healthy  place  for  a resident.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is  light  and 
rich,  from  the  granite  dust  at  the  bottom,  and  produces  uncommonly  heavy  crops 
of  potatoes,  the  returns  being  300  to  600  bushels  an  acre.  Sand,  shells,  and 
pilchards,  are  used  to  manure  it.  Mount’s-bay,  which  is  spread  out  before  the 
town,  is  eighteen  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  from  the  Lizard-point  on  the  east,  to 
the  Rundlestone  on  the  west  side.  The  shore  is  low  and  uninteresting ; but 
what  geologists  call  raised  beaches  are  seen.  St.  Michaei’s-mount,  the  most 
striking  object  in  it,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  is  a conspicuous  granite  rock, 
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Perranzabuloe* 

pa 

Clem  wall  

Truro  

6 

Plymouth  ...541 

S.  Devon  

3011 

11340 

3114 

Perrot,  North 

pa 

Somerset  

Crewkerne 

...2f 

Yeovil  

.71 

Gt.  Western  

1481 

1248 

399 

Perrot,  South 

pa 

Dorset  

Crewkerne 

...21 

Yeovil  

•91 

Gt.  Western  

1501 

1451 

374 

Perry  

ham 

Hunts  

Kimbolton 

...31 

Offord  

Gt.  Northern 

601 

Perry  Rar 

sta 

Stafford 

Rirmineham  3# 

Perry  Bar 

L.  & N.  W 

1161 

Perry-Hill 

ti 

Surrey  

Woking  ... 

...4* 

Guildford  .... 

L.  & S.  W 

331 

676 

Pershall 

to 

Stafford 

Eccleshall  .. 

....1 

Eccleshall 

31 

L.  & N.  W 

142 

98 

Pershoref  

Worcester  ... 

Worcester 

...9* 

Pershore  

•H 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

114 

2717 

Pertenhall  

pa 

Bedford 

Kimbolton 

...2 

St.  Neot’s  .... 

..8 

Gt.  Northern 

59f 

1805 

405 

Pert  wood,  Upper 

...pa 

Wilts  

Hindon 

...21 

Warminster  . 

..6 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

1201 

450 

29 

Peter,  St. 

pa 

Kent  

Broadstairs 

...1 

Ramsgate  .... 

S.  Eastern  

99 

3312 

2975 

Peter, St 

Worcester  ... 

Droitwich  .. 

Droitwich  .... 

£ 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

126| 

698 

812 

Peterborough^  .. 

.city 

Northampton 

Stamford  .. 

.121 

Peterborough 

Gt.  Northern 

761 

8672 

four  miles  east  of  Penzance,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  shore,  off  the  Penzance. 
town  of  Marazion.  It  is  reached  (at  low  water  only)  by  a causeway,  and  stands 
250  feet  high.  A few  fishermen’s  cottages  are  round  the  base,  and  at  the  top 
are  remains  of  a priory,  founded  before  the  Conquest,  and  for  ages  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims,  whose  rock  is  at  the  end  of  the  causeway.  Here  the  wife  of  the 
Pretender,  Perkin  Warbeck,  found  refuge  in  1497.  There  are  traces  of  a great 
variety  of  minerals;  and  it  commands  by  far  the  best  prospect  of  the  bay.  In 
olden  times  it  was  called  Ictes,  and  was  a tin  depot.  Penzance  received  its  Charter, 
charter  for  a market  and  fair  in  1332,  and  was  incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1615. 

The  town  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  of  whom  one  is 
mayor. 

Inns,  Union  Hotel,  Three  Tuns,  Star.— Markets,  Thurs.,  Sat.— .Fairs,  March  25,  Thurs.  aft. 

Trinity  Sun. , Thurs.  bef.  Advent.— Bankers,  Balten  and  Co.;  draw  on  Lubbock,  Forster  and  Co. 

Bolithos  and  Co. ; draw  on  Ransom  and  Co. 

* PERRANZABULOE,  or  St.  Pierran  in  the  Sands.  Here  are  copper,  lead,  Mines, 
and  tin  mines : and  the  western  part  of  the  parish  is  thickly  inhabited  by  the 
miners  which  they  employ.  At  Perran  Porth  is  a fine  sandy  beach,  much  visited 
as  a bathing  place.  St.  Perran’s-well,  formerly  deemed  holy,  and  St.  Perran’s 
Round,  one  of  the  ancient  Cornish  amphitheatres,  are  both  in  this  parish. 

f PERSHORE.  Advantageously  and  beautifully  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Avon,  which  is  here  navigable.  The  town  is  handsome,  well  built,  and 
paved;  and  contains  many  very  respectable,  and  some  handsome  residences 
and  formerly  sent  members  to  Parliament.  The  surrounding  country  is  very 
productive : the  views  are  pleasing,  and  interspersed  with  pleasant  hills  and 
fertile  valleys.  Pershore  is  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Butler,  author  Author  of 
of  the  celebrated  satirical  poem,  “ Hudibras.”  There  are  two  churches,  St.  “Hudibras’1 
Andrews,  a small,  ancient  structure,  and  the  church  of  Holy  Cross,  which  is 
a noble  remnant  of  an  abbey  church.  The  lofty  square  tower  and  transept  of 
Holy  Cross  are  Norman;  the  chancel,  which  is  now  used  as  the  church,  is  early 
English.  The  staple  manufacture  is  stockings.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey-house 
will  repay  observation. 

Inn,  The  Angel.— Market,  Tues .—Fairs,  Easter-Tues.,  June  26,  Thurs.  bef.  All  Saints,  Nov.  1 — 

Bankers,  Gloucester  Banking  Company,  draw  on  Williams  and  Co. 

+ PETERBOROUGH,  an  ancient  but  small  city,  seated  on  the  river  Nen, 
received  its  name  from  an  abbey,  founded  in  early  times,  and  dedicated  to  St. 

Peter.  We  are  told,  that  in  the  Nen  was  a gulf  of  measureless  depth,  called 
Madeswell,  near  which  was  the  town  of  Medeshamstead,  so  named,  probably 
from  its  having  been  the  homestead  belonging  to  a very  extensive  mead,  or 
meadow,  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  beauty  of  the  spot,  then  abounding  in  rich 
woods  and  water,  was  so  attractive  to  Peada,  King  of  the  Mercians  (the  county 
of  Northampton  being  in  the  dominion  of  Mercia  during  the  Heptarchy),  that  he 
resolved  to  found  an  abbey  there.  In  the  commencement  of  this  work,  in  the 
year  655,  he  is  said  to  have  laid  stones  of  such  enormous  size,  that  eight  yoke  of 
oxen  could  scarcely  draw  one  of  them : but  on  his  death,  his  brothers,  Wolfere 
and  Etheldred,  and  his  sisters,  Kynedurga  and  Kyneswitha,  continued  it.  The 
part,  however,  which  King  Wolfere  took  in  this  matter,  appears  to  have  been 
instigated  by  a motive  similar  to  that  which  led  Olfa,  another  Mercian  king,  to 
erect  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  namely,  as  a penance,  and  to  assuage  the  horrors 
of  a guilty  conscience.  The  story  is  curious  as  a specimen  of  early  English 
superstition,  and  may  be  shortly  told.  Wolfere  was  a wicked,  heathen  monarch : 
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he  had  two  sons,  Wolfade  and  Rufine.  The  former  was  fond  of  hunting; 
and  one  day,  when  engaged  in  his  favourite  sport,  he  pursued  a deer  which 
sought  refuge  at  a fountain  near  the  cell  of  the  famous  St.  Chad.  The  saint 
observing  the  poor  creature  weary  and  worn,  covered  her  with  leaves,  thinking, 
from  her  appearance,  that  some  extraordinary  event  would  presently  occur,  as 
arising  from  the  adventure.  Presently  came  Prince  Wolfade,  inquiring  for  the 
deer.  But  St.  Chad  replied,  “ that  he  was  a keeper  not  of  beasts,  but  of  the 
souls  of  men;  and  that  Wolfade  was  as  a hart  at  the  water-brooks,  providen- 
tially sent  to  the  fountain  of  living  water.”  Further  conversation  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  baptism  of  the  prince,  and  soon  afterwards  of  his  brother,  at  the 
fountain.  These  Christian  brothers  became,  through  the  artful  representations 
of  their  father’s  steward,  objects  of  hatred  to  the  king,  who  cruelly  murdered 
them  while  at  prayer.  Having  subsequently  confessed  his  crime  to  St.  Chad, 
Wolfere  was  ordered  by  him  to  repair  the  ruined  temples  of  God,  and  to  found 
new  ones.  In  the  west  cloister  of  the  monastery  was  formerly  to  be  seen  this 
story,  represented  in  painted  glass ; and  near  the  place  was  a well,  where,  as 
tradition  said,  St.  Chad  hid  the  deer — a subject  of  considerable  interest  for  a 
picture.  Thus  Wolfere  and  his  family  having  finished  and  richly  endowed  the 
abbey,  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter  in  664.  After  flourishing  for  above  200  years,  it 
shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  town,  and  fell  a victim  to  the  fury  of  the  Danish 
invaders  in  879.  In  the  reign  of  Edgar  it  was  restored.  The  name  of  the  place 
was  changed  from  Medeshamstead  to  Burgh;  and  on  account  of  the  beauty  and 
wealth  of  the  establishment,  as  well  as  its  pleasant  situation,  it  was  called 
Gildenburgh ; but,  owing  to  its  dedication  to  St.  Peter,  it  obtained  the  title  of 
Peterborough.  It  is  said  that,  in  those  days,  the  abbey  was  so  renowned  and 
honoured,  that  whoever  went  thither  to  pray,  whether  king,  lord,  bishop,  or  abbot, 
put  off  his  shoes  at  the  gate,  and  entered  barefoot.  John  de  Sais,  one  of  the 
monks  of  Sais,  in  Normandy,  was  elected  abbot,  and,  in  1118,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a new  church,  which  was  sufficiently  finished  in  1143,  under  Abbot 
Martin  de  Vecti,  for  the  relics  to  be  removed,  and  the  monks  introduced.  At  the 
ceremony  were  present,  not  only  many  of  the  clergy,  but  several  barons  and 
knights ; and  then  they  exhibited  the  arm  of  St.  Oswald,  and  other  treasures. 
King  Stephen  went  to  see  this  wonder-working  arm,  and  presented  it  with  a 
ring.  By  the  “ new  church  ” just  mentioned,  we  are  not  to  understand  the  whole 
of  the  present  structure,  but  so  much  of  it  as  forms  the  present  choir  and  altar, 
as  it  appears  that  William  de  Watervile,  who  succeeded  in  1155,  added  two  cross 
aisles ; and  Benedict,  prior  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Canterbury,  built  the  nave,  from 
the  lantern  to  the  west  end  of  the  church,  but  not  the  grand  west  front.  In 
1200,  the  abbey  being  in  a state  of  poverty,  King  John  appointed  Acharius 
prior  of  St.  Alban’s,  as  abbot,  by  whose  care  it  began  again  to  flourish,  and  in 
1238  it  contained  1 10  monks.  It  is  supposed,  that  soon  after  this,  the  beautiful 
west  front  of  the  cathedral  was  erected.  By  the  west  front  must  be  understood 
the  two  square  towers,  with  lofty  pinnacles,  at  the  north-west  and  south-west 
corners ; the  three  noble  Gothic  arches  which  stand  between  these  towers,  and 
the  portico  between  the  arches  and  the  west  wall  of  the  church.  Within  each 
of  the  two  towers  is  a winding  staircase,  leading  up  to  the  roof  of  the  portico. 
That  portion  of  the  cathedral  called  the  new  building,  which  is  at  the  east  end, 
is  considered  the  most  modern  portion  of  the  whole,  the  date  of  it  being  about 
A.D.  1500.  This  venerable  and  spacious  structure  forms  now  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  aspect  of  the  city.  It  partakes  of  a mixture  of  Norman  and  Saxon 
architecture,  and  consists  of  a nave,  with  side  aisles  and  transept  and  choir, 
with  a handsome  tower  rising  from  four  arches  in  the  centre  of  the  pile.  The 
magnificent  western  front,  which  has  been  universally  admired,  is  formed  by  a 
recessed  portal  of  three  lofty  arches,  surmounted  by  a rich  gable.  The  extreme 
reach  of  the  pile  from  east  to  west  is  471  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  west  front, 
156  feet;  height  of  the  central  tower,  150  feet.  The  structure,  as  already  stated, 
is  of  mixed  architecture,  having  been  erected  at  different  periods  ; the  choir  and 
aisles  were  built  in  1118;  but  a new'  choir,  of  Norway  oak,  an  organ,  and  stone 
altar-screens  were  erected  so  late  as  1831,  when  the  cathedral  underwent  exten- 
sive repairs.  Among  the  monuments  are  those  of  three  abbots  of  Peterborough. 
Henry  VIII. ’s  divorced  wife,  Catharine  of  Arragon,  was  interred  in  this  church; 
and  near  the  same  spot,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  six  months  after  her  execution. 
The  dean  of  Peterborough,  who  was  present  at  the  queen’s  execution,  performed 
the  funeral  service  at  the  vault,  the  officers  breaking  their  staves  and  casting 
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Peterchurch  pa 

Petersfield*...pa  & m.t 
Petersham  pa 

Hereford  

Hants 

Surrey  

Hereford  ...lli 
Haslemere  Ili 
Richmond  ...11 

Tram  Inn  ...81 

Alton 12 

Richmond  ...li 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

L.&S.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

1571 

61 

HI 

5089 

178 

660 

730 

1905 

653 

Destruction 
by  the 
Puritans. 


Mary, 

Queen 


them  on  the  coffin.  “ The  ceremony  being  ended,  the  procession  departed  to 
the  bishop’s  palace,  where  a splendid  banquet  was  prepared !”  A Latin  epitaph, 
placed  near  Mary’s  tomb,  was  soon  after  stealthily  taken  down  by  Elizabeth’s 
emissaries.  The  tomb  was  between  two  pillars  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir, 
and  near  the  bishop’s  throne,  and  where  there  is  now  an  iron  gate.  Over  this 
sepulchre  a monument  was  erected,  which  remained  entire  until  about  1613, 
when  a regiment  of  horse  arriving  at  Peterborough,  commanded  by  Cromwell 
entered  the  cathedral  and  destroyed  all  the  splendid  stalls,  organ,  and  high  altar, 
defacing  all  the  monuments  and  the  stained-glass  windows.  The  historical 
paintings  shared  the  general  fate ; for  the  troopers  charged  their  carbines,  and 
fired  upon  a painting  of  our  Saviour  over  the  high  altar,  till  it  was  riddled  to 
shreds.  The  monument  of  the  Scottish  queen  was  also  destroyed;  but,  singular 
to  say,  the  helmet  and  escutcheon  placed  above  the  tomb,  probably  from  the 
altitude  of  their  position,  were  untouched,  and  remained  pendant  over  her 
sepulchre  in  Dugdale’s  time,  who  took  a drawing  of  them  in  1641  ; but  these 
afterwards  shared  a common  fate.  Twenty-five  years  after  Queen  Mary’s  death, 

James  I.,  wishing  to  perform  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  the  manes  of  his  perse-  gcQtg 
cuted  and  murdered  mother,  ordered  her  bones  to  be  removed  to  the  chapel  of  00  s' 
Henry  VII.,  in  Westminster-abbey,  where  two  small  aisles  present  a touching 
picture  of  the  equality  of  the  grave,  which  brings  down  the  oppressor  to  a level 
with  the  oppressed,  and  mingles  the  dust  of  the  bitterest  enemies  together.  In 
one  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  haughty  Elizabeth,  in  the  other  is  that  of  her  beauti- 
ful but  unfortunate  kinswoman.  Old  Scarlet,  the  sexton,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  95,  and  of  whom  there  is  an  effigy,  is  one  of  the  notabilities  among  the  illus- 
trious dead  interred  within  these  precincts.  At  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  is 
a large  court,  the  entry  to  which  from  the  town  is  by  a gateway  of  Norman 
architecture,  with  some  later  additions.  On  the  south  side  of  the  court  is  a 
range  of  the  ancient  monastic  buildings.  On  the  greater  part  of  the  other  sides 
the  cathedral  is  surrounded  by  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  citizens.  The 
entrance-gate  to  this  cemetery  from  the  western  court  is  by  a gate  of  late  per 
pendicular  architecture,  remarkably  rich  in  ornament.  The  bishop’s  secretary’; 
office,  and  registry  for  wills  and  diocesan  documents,  lately  erected,  harmonises 
with  the  minster  buildings.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  is  a large  parish  church, 
a handsome  stone  building,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  cathedral  grammar-school  has  an 
endowment  of  £100  per  annum  for  the  education  of  twenty  boys ; and  there  are 
almshouses  for  fifty-two  poor  persons.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  well 
paved  and  lighted.  The  corn-exchange  was  erected  in  1848,  and  contains  a 
spacious  market-room,  lighted  by  a handsome  lantern-roof.  The  gaol  and  house 
of  correction  is  in  the  Norman  style.  The  trade  carried  on  is  chiefly  in  corn, 
coal,  timber,  lime,  bricks,  and  stone.  There  is  an  extensive  steam  flour  mill. 

There  is  no  corporation,  but  the  dean  and  chapter  exercise  a certain  jurisdiction. 

Their  steward  holds  a court  for  trying  all  actions,  personal  or  mixed,  arising 
within  the  city.  The  bishopric  comprehends  the  counties  of  Leicester,  North- 
ampton, and  Rutland.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  £4,500  a year. 

Inns,  The  Railway  Hotel,  Angel,  Greyhound,  Golden  Lion.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— Fairs,  July 
10, 11,  cattle;  Oct.  2,  3,  also  general.— Racers,  Yorke  and  Co. ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 

Branch  of  Spalding  Banking  Company ; draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  Branch  of  National 
Provincial ; draw  on  London  Joint  Stock. 


* PETERSFIELD.  A clean,  country  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  incor- 
porated by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  of  the 
twelfth  century,  but  possesses  no  feature  of  interest.  In  the  market-place  is  an 
equestrian  statue  of  William  III.,  once  richly  gilt,  and  placed  there  by  William 
Jolliffe,  as  a testimony  of  his  admiration  of  liberty,  as  well  as  for  its  “ celebrated 
avenger.”  Butser-hill,  917  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  ground  in  Hampshire,  and 
affords  some  beautiful  views.  Here  is  an  endowment  for  the  education  of  twelve 
boys,  called  Churcher’s-college. 

Inn,  The  Red  Lion. — Market,  Alternate  Wed  .—Fairs,  July  10,  horses ; Oct.  6,  stock ; Dec.  11, 
sheep.—  Bankers,  Branch  of  London  and  County  Joint  Stock;  draw  on  Head-office. 
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.pa 


Glamorgan 

Hereford 


Llantrissaint 
Cardiff 64 


Cardiff., 
Ross  ... 


Devon  ... 

Kent 

Cornwall 


Somerset 


Peterstone chap  Glamorgan 

Peterstone  pa  Monmouth 

Peterstone-Super 

Ely  

Peterstow  , 

Petertavy,  or  St. 

MaryTavy  

Petham 

Petherick,  Little  .. 

Petherton, 

North* pa  & m.t 

Petherton, 

Southt pa  & m.t 

Petherwin,  North 
Petherwin,  South. ..pa 

Petrockstow  pa 

Petrox,  St pa 

Pett  pa 

Pettaugh  pa 

Petteril-Crooks to 

Pettistree  pa 

Petton  pa 

PetworthJ  ...pa  & m.t 

Pevensey § pa 

Pevingtou  (with 

Pluckley) palKent  ICharing  3 

Pewsey pa  & m.t1  Wilts I Marlborough... 6 


Somerset  ...., 

Devon  

Cornwall  .... 

Devon  

Pembroke 

Sussex  

Suffolk  

Cumberland 

Suffolk  

Salop 

Sussex  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Tavistock  3 

Chilham 5 

Padstow  24 

Taunton 7 

Yeovil  9f 

Launceston  ...5? 
Launceston  ...24 
Hatherleigh  ...4 

Pembroke  3 

Winchelsea  ...3 
Debenham  ...24 

Penrith  8 

Woodbridge  ...4 

Wem 6|| 

Godaiming. ..15|i 
Sussex  lEastbourne  ...5f 


Dis  tance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Pencoed 3 

Marsfield 24 

Peterstone  .. 


Ross  ...., 2? 

Cornwd.  Rd.  14| 
Canterbury 
Plymouth 42 

Bridgewater  ...3 

Martock  2f 

Copplestone  35f 
Plymouth  ...22f 

Eggesford 12 

Neylaud 6 

Hastings  4? 

Claydon  64 

Calthwaite  ...14 

Ipswich 12 

Baschurch  ...34 
Horsham  ...154 
Pevensey  


Pluckley  S.  Eastern  .. 

Hungerford...l4  Gt.  Western 


Railway. 


S.  Wales 
S.  Wales 


S.  Wales  

Herefd.  & Gloucestr. 


S.  Devon 
E.  Kent.. 
S.  Devon 


Gt.  Western 


Gt.  Western  

N.  Devon 

S.  Devon  

N.  Devon 

S.  Wales  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

E.  Union  

Lane.  & Carlisle ... 

E.  Union  

Shrews.  & Bmgm. 

L.  & S.  W 

L.,  B..&S.C 


Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

189f 

2060 

185 

1664 

3234 

151 

1774 

2010 

222 

1344 

1544 

276 

252 

3500 

561 

63 

3235 

630 

288f 

1215 

235 

154| 

10336 

3845 

150f 

3311 

2606 

2394 

8157 

942 

2694 

5064 

974 

2274 

4000 

574 

2914 

967 

86 

81 

2350 

364 

794 

794 

288 

291| 

4916 

582 

80 

1767 

297 

183| 

822 

38 

49f 

5982 

3439 

65 

4586 

412 

664 

3047 

798 

754 

4791 

1921 

Bridge. 


Petworth- 

park. 


Castle  of 
Pevensey. 


* PETHERTON  (North).  Consisting  principally  of  one  long  street;  the 
houses  are,  many  of  them,  well  built;  the  parish  is  very  extensive,  comprising 
seventeen  manors  and  hamlets.  The  navigable  river,  Parret,  and  the  Bridge- 
water  and  Taunton-canal,  pass  through  this  parish.  The  church  tower  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  perpendicular  style. 

Fairs,  May  1,  shoes,  toys ; Mon.  bef.  Nov.  13. 

f PETHERTON  (South).  Situated  on  the  river  Parret,  over  which  there  is  a 
good  stone  bridge,  built  by  the  parents  of  two  children  who  were  drowned  in 
the  river.  The  church  is  a fine  building. 

Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  July  6,  cattle,  lambs,  &c. 

X PETWORTH.  Pleasantly  situated  on  a small  branch  of  the  Arun.  The 
houses  are  in  general  well  built,  but  the  streets  are  very  irregular.  The  market- 
house,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  its  bust  of  William  “the  Deliverer,"  was 
built  by  George  O’Brien,  Earl  of  Egremont.  The  church,  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  was  restored  by  Lord  Egremont,  and  the  spire  is  an  early  work  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry.  In  the  chantry,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  many 
of  the  Percies  are  buried.  The  memorial  to  them  was  erected  in  1837,  by  Lord 
Egremont,  then  in  his  80th  year.  The  great  attraction  of  Petworth  is  the  park, 
the  seat  of  Colonel  Wyndham,  which  contains  a very  valuable  collection  of 
pictures,  particularly  by  Vandyke  and  Holbein.  The  walls  surrounding  the 
park  are  fourteen  miles  in  circumference. 

Inns,  The  Half  Moon,  Swan.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  May  1,  Sep.  4,  Nov.  20. 

§ PEVENSEY  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  owes  its  ancient  prosperity 
to  its  favourable  situation  for  commerce  as  a port,  and  its  subsequent  decline  to 
the  gradual  receding  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  now  stands  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance. From  the  circumstance  of  its  having  given  name  to  this  division  of  the 
county  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  formerly  accounted  its  capital.  The  only 
relic  of  the  ancient  consequence  of  Pevensey  is  the  castle,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  against  whose  southern  base  the  sea, 
though  now  a mile  distant,  once  beat.  On  the  land  sides  a broad  and  deep  moat 
ran  round  the  walls.  The  walls  are  nine  feet  thick : the  huge  round  towers  are 
at  least  equally  substantial.  At  what  period  Pevensey-castle  was  erected  is  not 
known.  From  the  occurrence  of  what  are  generally  considered  to  be  Roman 
tiles,  and  the  arrangement  of  courses  of  stones,  in  what  is  called  herring-bone 
work,  which  is  also  found  in  Roman  buildings,  it  is  commonly  said  that  at  least 
parts  of  it  are  of  Roman  date.  It  seems  most  likely  that  the  older  parts  of  this 
castle  are  of  an  early  Norman  date.  It  is  known,  however,  that  there  was  a 
castle  prior  to  the  Conquest,  and  that  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Conqueror.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  castle  is  a stirring  one,  and  demonstrative  of  its  enor- 
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Pewsham 

6X  paro 

Wilts  

Chippenham  2 

Chippenham  ...2 

Gt.  Western  

96 

1347 

Pexhall 

to 

Chester 

Macclesfield  ...3 

Macclesfield  ...3 

N.  Staffordshire 

168 

Phillack* .... 

Cornwall  

Redruth  8? 

Plymouth  ...67f 

S.  Devon  

314| 

3237 

Philleigh 

pa, 

Cornwall  

Truro  6 

Plymouth 49 

S.  Devon  

295| 

2392 

Phillyholme 

ti 

Dorset  

Axminster 5 

Hawkchurch...! 

Yeovil  & Axminster 

158 

Phaside 

bam 

Derby 

Chpl-en-le-F.  3$ 

Glossop  6 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin., 

198! 

Pigburn  .... 

W.  R.  York ... 

Brodsworth  ...f 

Doncaster  ...4| 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

186 

PinlrnnVi*im 

1M  nvth  nn 

Norfolk  .. 

Swaffham  ...3! 

Swaffham  ...3! 

E.  Counties 

117 

1590 

PiAkAnha.m  Smith  na 

Norfolk 

Swaffham  44 

Swaffham  44 

E.  Counties 

118 

1830 

Pickcriiifff 

..pa  & m.t 

N.  R.  York 

New  Malton  10#!Piekeririflr 

N.  Eastern  

223 

31785 

PiAkhiii 

r>a  Xr.  m +, 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk 7 

Sinderby  2! 

N.  Eastern  

224J 

5006 



PirrklA  RririffA  _ ftta. 

York  

Halifax 3! 

Pickle  Bridge ... 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

202| 

Pick  mere 

L t to 

Chester 

Nortliwieh 3 

Hartford  5! 

L.  & N.  W 

172 

1045 

Pick ton 

_ ^ to 

Chester 

Chester  4 

Chester  4 

L.  & N.  W 

182! 

844 

Picktou  .... 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Yarm  4 

Picktou  

N.  Eastern  

229| 

990 

Pop. 


460 

4800 

446 

606 


289 

180 

4161 

777 

242 

81 

72 


mous  strength.  When  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  declared  for  Robert  Curthose, 
he  threw  himself  into  Pevensey-castle,  and  William  Rufus  proceeded  with  his 
whole  army  to  lay  siege  to  it.  For  six  weeks  it  withstood  every  effort  of  the 
monarch,  and  it  was  not  till  the  provisions  of  the  garrison  were  wholly  exhausted, 
and  Robert  had  failed  to  come  to  his  relief,  that  the  bishop  surrendered.  In  the 
reign  of  Stephen  it  was  held  by  the  Earl  of  Clare  for  the  Empress  Matilda ; and 
though  the  king  himself  directed  the  attacks  upon  it,  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
make  an  impression,  and  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege.  In  1265  an  unsuccessful 
attack  was  made  upon  it  by  Simon  Montfort,  son  of  the  renowned  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Towards  the  end  of  the  following  century  it  was  gallantly  and  suc- 
cessfully maintained  by  a lady.  Sir  John  Pelham,  its  governor,  had  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  (afterwards  Henry  IV.) ; and  when  he 
departed  for  the  north  of  England  to  join  the  duke’s  army,  he  left  the  command 
of  the  castle  to  his  wife,  Lady  Jane  Pelham.  The  yeomen  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties, meanwhile,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  an  army  to  support  Richard, 
marched  in  great  numbers  against  Pevensey-castle ; but  Lady  Pelham  success- 
fully resisted  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  It  is  last  mentioned  as 
a fortress  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; the  two  culverins  that  point  seaward  are  of 
her  time ; and  upon  one  of  them  her  initials  are  inscribed.  From  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  the  history  of  the  castle  is  unknown,  till  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary survey  of  1675,  as  being  in  ruins.  Occasionally  Pevensey-castle  was 
used  as  a state  prison.  The  most  important  prisoners  recorded  to  have  been 
confined  in  it  were  King  James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  was  for  a while  detained  here 
by  order  of  Henry  V.,  and  Joanna  of  Navarre,  widow  of  Henry  IV.,  who  suffered 
a harsh  imprisonment  here  from  1418  to  1422,  she  being  suspected  of  having 
caused  the  death  of  her  husband.  Roger  Mortimer,  and  his  brother,  Edward 
Duke  of  York,  were  also  for  a while  prisoners  within  it.  The  excavations  which 
were  made  here  in  1852,  proved  that  the  towers  of  the  great  western  gateway 
had  originally  been  connected  by  a wall,  an  archway  in  which  formed  the 
entrance.  Exclusive  of  the  mediaeval  castle,  the  area  contains  somewhat  more 
than  eight  acres.  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here  in  abundance,  most  of  the 
era  of  the  Constantines,  proving  that  this  was  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
ancient  Anderida.  The  church  is  early  English,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, 
the  patron  of  the  port.  The  chancel  arch  is  fine,  but  the  chancel  itself  is  now 


Pevensey. 

History  of 
the  castle. 


State 

prisoners 

confined 

here. 


cut  in  two  by  a wooden  partition,  and  the  east  part  is  unused.  The  tower  is  on 
the  north  side,  between  nave  and  chancel,  an  unusual  position.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  village  street  is  the  ancient  prison,  resembling  an  old  cottage,  and 
there  is  also  an  hospital  of  unknown  antiquity. 


Inn,  The  Royal  Oak.—  Market,  Alternate  Thurs.— Fairs,  July  5,  Sep.  15. 


* PHILLACK.  This  parish  includes  the  port  of  Hoyle,  and  several  villages, 
including  that  of  Hoyle  Copper-house,  which  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in 
coal,  timber,  iron,  and  limestone,  imported  from  Wales.  Its  chief  export  is 
copper-ore.  Very  extensive  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  harbour, 
especially  a grand  causeway  across  an  arm  of  the  sea,  1,040  feet  in  length.  A 
market  has  also  been  established,  and  a market-house  erected.  The  south  side 
of  this  parish  is  choked  up  with  sand  blown  from  the  coast  of  St.  Ives-bay. 


Causeway. 


f PICKERING,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  is  a long  and  straggling 
place  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  I.,  it  sent  two  members 
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Pickup  Bank  to 

Pickwell  pa 

Pickworth  pa 

Pick  worth  pa 

Picton  to 

Picton sta 

Piddinghoe pa 

Piddington pa 

Piddington 

Piddlehinton,  or 
Puddlehinton., 
Piddle,  North.. 
Piddletown,  or 
^Puddletown 
Piddletrenthide 

Piddle,  Wyre chap 

Pidley  (with 

Fenton)  pa 

Piel  sta 

Pierre;  St.* 

Piers-Bridgef to 

Pigdon  to 

Pighlesthorne..,. 
Pilham  (with 

Gilby)  pa 

Pilhough ham 

Pilkington  to 

Pillf  ham 

Pillaton  pa 

Pillaton  vil 

Pilley ti 

Pillerton  Hersey  ...pa 

Pillerton  Priors, pa 

Pillerton  Lazer  ...ham 

Pilleth§  pa 

Pillingll  to  & chap 


County. 


Lancaster 

Leicester 

Lincoln..,, 

Rutland  

Flint  

York  

Sussex  

Northampton 
Oxford  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Dorset  

Worcester 


Dorset  ..... 

Dorset  

Worcester 


Hunts  

Lancaster... 
Monmouth 
Durham  ... 
Northumb. 
Bucks  


Lincoln 

Derby  

Lancaster.. 
Somerset  .. 
Cornwall  .. 

Stafford 

Hants  

Warwick  .. 
Warwick  .. 
Warwick  .. 

Radnor 

Lancaster.. 


Haslingden 
M.  Mowbray  5? 
Falkingham...2f 

Stamford  6 

Holywell  65 

Yarm 3* 

Lewes  5* 

Northampton  5 
Bicester 5 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Piddletown  ...3* 
Worcester 8* 

Dorchester  ...4f 
Cerne  Abbas  2* 
Pershore  If 

St.  Ives  6 

Fleetwood  ...125 
Portskewett 
Darlington 

Morpeth  3* 

Ivinghoe  1 

Gainsboro*  ...4? 

Bakewell 2* 

Manchester  ...5f 

Portbury if 

Callington  ...Si 
Penkridge  ...If 
Lymington  ...2* 

Kineton  2i 

Kineton  3* 

Kineton 3 

Presteign 4? 

Garstang  6l 


Haslingden  ...6 

Oakham  5* 

Ponton 

Essendine 3$ 

Mostyn ...... ...2^ 

Picton  

Newhaven ... 
Northampton  4* 
Launton 4 


Dorchester  ...5$ 
Pershore 4$ 

Moreton  4* 

Dorchester  ...6f 
Pershore  1 


Somersham  ...2* 

Piel 

Chepstow  3 

Piers  Bridge 

Morpeth  3* 

Tring  


Gainsborough4* 
Gt.  Rowsley  ...1 
Molyneux  Brw.l 

Bristol  5f 

Plymouth  ...10* 
Penkridge  ...If 
Brockenhrst.  3 5 

Shipston  6* 

Shipston  5* 

Shipston  6f 


Railway. 


E.  Lancashire 

Midland  

Gt.  Northern  .... 

Gt.  Northern 

Chester  & Holyhead 

N Eastern  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 


L.  & S.  W 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 


L.  & S.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

Oxford,  W.,  & W. 


E.  Counties 

Furness 

S.  Wales  

Barnard  Castle 

N.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W 


Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

Midland  

E.  Lancashire 

Gt.  Western  

S.  Devon  

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

Oxford,  W.,  & W. ... 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Kington  {HlLeomins.  & Kington 

Garstang  ...... 7?|Lanc.  & Preston 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

213| 

108 

1480 

172 

110 

1473 

261 

92 

3680 

157 

200f 

229f 

57| 

2658 

253 

72 

1980 

1056 

68 

2322 

420 

145| 

2264 

390 

117 

810 

149 

138f 

7653 

1297 

147 

4487 

800 

113* 

43 

69 

80| 

3739 

583 

240* 

144* 

241* 

920 

235 

294| 

1084 

46 

33f 

2836 

545 

152* 

1100 

132 

155 

194* 

5378 

12863 

124 

393 

257* 

2478 

138* 

• •• 

97* 

104* 

1390 

227 

103* 

1460 

163 

104f 

180* 

1897 

92 

121| 

8017 

1281 

sign. 

The  town 

Pickering. 


belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  several  adjacent 
villages.  Richard  II.  was  confined  in  the  castle  here,  after  his  deposition,  and 
before  his  fatal  removal  to  Pontefract.  The  site  of  the  castle  commands  an 


extensive  view  over  the  fertile  vale  of  Pickering.  The  old  church  is  ancient  and 
spacious.  Broom-making  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Inn,  The  Black  Swan. — Market,  Mon.— Fairs,  Mon.  bef.,  Feb.  14,  Mon.  bef.  Old  Midsummer-day, 
Sep.  25,  cattle,  sheep,  pedlery ; Mon.  bef.  Old  Michaelmas-day,  cattle,  &c .—Bankers,  York  Union 
Bank;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 


Fine  pros- 
pect. 


* PIERE  (St.)  In  this  parish  is  the  ferry  across  the  Severn  into  Gloucester- 
shire, generally  called  the  New-passage,  the  distance  across  which,  at  full  tide, 
is  about  three  miles  and  a quarter.  The  inn  on  this  side  of  the  water  is  called 
the  Black  Rock,  and  that  on  the  Gloucestershire  side  the  New  Passage-inn.  A 
most  enchanting  landscape  is  presented  from  the  windows  of  this  inn,  which 
open  towards  the  Severn,  disclosing  the  beautiful  and  diversified  shores  of 
Monmouthshire,  with  part  of  Gloucestershire*  Hills  and  mountains  compose 
the  back  ground. 


f PIERS-BRIDGE,  or  Priest’s-bridge.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  Royalists 
and  the  Parliamentarians  fought  a severe  battle  here,  in  which  Colonel  Howard 
and  many  other  distinguished  officers  were  slain. 


> 


t PILL,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  forms  a pilot-station  for  the 
port  of  Bristol. 


Battle 
between 
Welsh  and 
English. 


§ PILLETH,  or  Pwll-llaith.  On  an  eminence,  in  this  parish,  a battle  was 
fought  between  Owen  Glendwr  and  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
1402,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  after  having  lost  1,100 
men.  This  battle  is  noticed  by  Shakespeare,  who  alludes  to  the  indecencies 
committed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men  of  Hereford  by  the  Welsh  women. 


||  PILLING.  Here  was  a large  morass,  called  Pilling  Moss,  containing  many 
thousand  acres.  In  the  year  1745  an  irruption  took  place ; and  that  part  of  the 
moss,  near  Heskam-house,  was  observed  to  rise  to  a surprising  height;  but 
after  a short  time  it  sank  as  much  below  the  level,  and  moved  slowly  towards 
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Name  of  Place, 

County 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railtvay. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

N.  R.  York 

Thirsk  6 

Pil  moor  .Tunc. 

N.  Eastern  

207 

Beaminster  ...5 

Bridport 

...6 

Gt.  Western  

163 

648 

95 

Pilsgate  

.ham 

Northampton 

Stamford 2* 

Uffington  ... 

,..f 

Midland  

87 

133 

Bakewell  ......2* 

Rowsley  .... 

..31 

Midland  

157* 

447 

339 

Chesterfield  6f 

Clay  Cross  . 

..2f 

Midland  

154f 

403 

Middleton  ...3* 

Bury 

..2f 

E.  Lancashire 

199f 

1478 

373 

Barnstaple * 

Barnstaple... 

...1 

N.  Devon 

234* 

1861 

1813 

Northampton 

Oundie  * 3 

Barnewell.... 

..l* 

L.  & N.  W 

96* 

1473 

143 

Pilton  

Rutland  

Uppingham  ...4 

Luffenham  . 

..21 

Midland  

971 

332 

86 

Pilton  

Somerset  

Wells  4* 

Bruton  

..7* 

Gt.  Western  

1331 

5593 

1159 

Middlesex...... 

London 

17689 

Pimbo  Lane  

...sta 

Lancaster 

Wigan  5? 

Pimbo  Lane. 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

1991 

Blandford If 

Wimborne  . 

..10 

L.  & S.  W 

1241 

4510 

517 

Spalding  ...... 2f 

Soaldine  .... 

..2# 

Gt.  Northern 

95* 

11640 

8062 

Pinchingthorpe , 

N.R.  York  ... 

Guisbrough  ...2 

Pinchingthorpe 

Stockton  & Redcar 

249 

6120 

2062 

Kent  

Dartfoi’d  . .4* 

North  Fleet. 

N.  Kent 

26 

Exeter  2f 

Exeter  

,.3f 

Gt.  Western  

197? 

1735 

527 

...vil 

Warwick 5 

Hatton  

,...2 

Gt.  Western  

113f 

15 

Pinner  

pa 

Middlesex 

Harrow  2* 

Pirmer  

..If 

L.  & N-  W 

14# 

3720 

1310 

Pinnock  

Gloucester  ... 

Winchcomb...3* 

Stow  Road  . 

..10 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

97s 

Pinnock,  St. 

pa 

Cornwall  ... 

Liskeard  4 

Plymouth  .. 

22 

S.  Devon  

268# 

3487 

627 

Pinvin 

chap 

Worcester  ... 

Pershore  If 

Pershore  

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

112* 

216 

Pinxton  

pa 

Derbv  

Alfreton  3f 

Pinxton  

...I 

Midland  

140# 

1210 

943 

Pipe-cum-Lyde 

....pa 

Hereford 

Hereford  2f 

Moreton 

...l 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

149f 

1620 

180 

Pipehill 

ham 

Stafford 

Lichfield  2 

Lichfield 

...2 

L.  & N.  W 

117f 

126 

Pipe-Ridware 

....pa 

Stafford 

Rugeley  4 

Armitage  .... 

..l* 

L.  & N.  W 

12  If 

816 

90 

Pipe  well  ex 

paro 

Northampton 

Rothwell  4 

Rushton 

.2 

Midland  

76 

Pipton  

ham 

Brecou  

Hay  4f 

Hereford  ...25# 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

170 

139 

Pirbright 

....pa 

Surrey  

Guildford  ...5* 

Woking 

,,5j 

L.  & S.  W 

29* 

4579 

687 

Pirton  

pa 

Herts  

Shefford 6 

Hitchin  

...3 

Gt.  Northern 

35 

2560 

897 

Pirton  

Oxford  

Watlington  . .1 

Henley 

10| 

Gt.  Western  

46 

5140 

692 

Pirton  

Worcester  ... 

Worcester  ...5f 

Wadboro*  ... 

3 

Midland  

1261 

1669 

238 

Pishill  

....na 

Oxford  

Watlington  ...4 

Henley 

..51 

Gt.  Western  

41 

785 

192 

Pistill.  or  Pistvll  chan 

Carnarvon  ... 

Nevin 1% 

Pen-y-Groes 

13 

Nantlle 

267* 

3949 

477 

Pitchcombe 

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Painswick  ...l* 

Stroud  

..  2 

Gt.  Western  

104s 

217 

145 

Pitch  cott  

Bucks 

Winslow  5* 

Aylesbury  ... 

...6 

L.  &N.  W.  

49* 

924 

59 

Pitchfordf  

Salop 

Shrewsbury  ...6 

Condover  ..... 

31 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

162f 

1645 

164 

Pitcombe 

Somerset  

Castle  Carey  If 

Bruton  

..1* 

Gt.  Western  

127* 

1050 

411 

Pitminster 

pa 

Somerset  

Wellington  ...6 

Tauixton 

5 

Gt.  Western 

168 

5120 

1607 

Pitney  

Somerset  

Somerton 2f 

Lansrnort  .... 

..2# 

Gt.  Western  

155* 

1500 

454 

Pitsea  

Essex 

Raleigh  5 

Pitsea  

London  & Southend 

32* 

2167 

246 

Pits-ford  

Northampton 

Northampton  4* 

Northamntn.  5# 

L.  & N.  W 

73 

2700 

633 

Pitstone  

Bucks  

Ivinghoe  1 

Trine:  

.2 

L.  & N.  W 

33f 

2836 

545 

Pittinarton  na  & to 

Durham  

Durham 4 

Pitt/inerton 

N.  Eastern  

257 

6727 

6241 

Pitton  

chap 

Wilts 

Salisbury  4* 

Porton  

4 

L.  & S.  W 

82* 

410 

Pixley  

Hereford  

Ledbury 4 

Holm  Lacy  . 

..6* 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

146* 

655 

76 

Plainmellor 

Northumb.  ... 

Haltwhistle  ...1 

Haltwhistle 

...1 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

312* 

4904 

171 

PiaistowJ 

Essex 

Barking  2* 

Plaistow  .... 

London  & Southend 

4* 

2668 

Plaitford 

Wilts 

Southamptn  12* 

Romsey  .. 

...6 

L.  & S.  W 

86* 

1178 

330 

Plashet  

Northumb.  ... 

Bellingham  ...9 

Fourstones  . 

..20 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

322| 

Plashett  

.ham 

Essex 

Barking  If 

East  Ham  ... 

...* 

London  & Southend 

6* 

the  south,  and  100  acres  of  improved  land  were  destroyed.  Pilling  Moss  fur- 
nishes a never-failing  supply  of  turf  for  fuel,  which  is  chiefly  u^sed  here  from  the 
absence  of  coal. 


Pilling. 


* PIMLICO  is  principally  within  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
in  the  liberty  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  situated  westward  of  St.  James’s-park. 

The  local  appellation  Pimlico  appears  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  public 
gardens  at  Hoxton,  which  were  the  property  or  residence  of  a person  named 
Pimlico,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  still  a street 
or  passage  thus  denominated,  leading  from  Hoxton-town  to  HaberdasherVrow, 
near  the  new  church  ; but  when  or  for  what  reason  the  name  was  appropriated 
to  the  western  suburb  of  the  metropolis  cannot  satisfactorily  be  ascertained. 

Pimlico  was  constituted  a distinct  district  in  July,  1830,  by  order  of  the  king  in 
council.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  some  extensive  improvements  have  Local  im- 
been  made,  especially  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buckingham-palace,  com-  Pavements, 
pleted  in  1859. 


t PITCH  FORD.  Pitchford  derives  its  name  from  a well,  the  surface  of  which  Singular 
is  frequently  covered  with  the  oily  substance  called  petroleum,  from  which  a wel1* 
medicinal  preparation  is  procured,  which  is  deemed  efficacious  in  burns  and 
bruises.  There  is  a fine  old  church  here.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  has  a seat  in 
the  vicinity. 

t PLAISTOW.  The  Victoria-docks  occupy  ninety  acres  of  Plaistow-marsh, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  adjoining  the  North  Woolwich  railway,  by 
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Plastow  chap 

Plawsworth  to 

Plaxtole  pa 

Playden  pa 

Playford  ...pa 

Plealey to 

Pleasington to 

Pleasley* pa 

Pledgdon ham 

Plemonstall,  or 

Plemstall pa 

Plesheyt  

Pluckley  (with 

Pevington)t  pa 

Plumbland pa 

Plumbley to 

Plumpton  

Plumpton  pa 

Plumpton to 

Plumpton,  Great  ...to 
Plumpton,  Little  ...to 
Plumpton  Street  ...to 
Plumpton- 

Wall to  & chap 

Plumpton,  Wood  ...to 

Plumstead§ pa 

Plumstead  pa 

Plumstead,  Great.,  pa 
Plumstead,  Little... pa 
Plum  tree  ...... pa  & to 

Plungar  pa 

Plush ti 

Plymouth|| bo 


County. 


Sussex  ..... 
Durham  . 

Kent  

Sussex  

Suffolk  

Salop 

Lancaster., 
Derby  .... 
Herts  ..... 


Chester . 
Essex.... 


Kent  

Cumberland 

Chester 

Northampton 

Sussex  

W.  R.  York ... 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Cumberland 


Cumberland 

Lancaster 

Kent  

Norfolk  

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Nottingham 

Leicester 

Dorset  

Devon  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Pefcworth 

Durham 4 

Seven  Oaks  ...5? 

Rye l 

Ipswich 4* 

Shrewsbury... 6* 

Blackburn 3 

Chesterfield  ...9 
Bhp.  Stortfd.  6* 

Chester  4 

Dunmow  5f 

Charing.. 3* 

Cockermouth  8 
Northwich  ...4* 
Towcester  ...6* 

Lewes  4? 

Knaresboro’  ...3 

Kirkham  3 

Kirkham  

Penrith  4* 


Penrith  6 

Preston 3$ 

Woolwich 

Holt 5 

Brundall  2* 

Gt.  Plumstead  f 
Nottingham  ...5 

Bingham  5* 

Cerne  Abbas  3* 
Exeter  53 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Godaiming  ...9$ 

Leamside  5 

...5| 


Tunbridge 

Rye  

Ipswich 4$ 

Shrewsbury. ..6* 
Pleasington 

Mansfield  3 

Elsenham 2? 

Chester 3f 

Chelmsford  ...6 

Pluckley  2* 

Aspatria 1 

Holmes  Chpl.  7* 

Brack  ley  7* 

Hassock’s  Gt.3f 

Spofforth  3 

Wrea  Green...  1* 
Wrea  Green.. .if 
Penrith  4* 

Plumpton  $ 

Broughton  ...2 
Woolwich  Arsnl 

Norwich 18f 

Norwich 5 

Norwich 5 

Ratcliffe  5* 

Bottesford 4 

Dorchester  ...8* 
Plymouth 


Railway. 


L.  & S.  W 

N.  Eastern  

S.  Eastern  

S.  Eastern  

E.  Union  

Shrews.  & Bmgm. 

E.  Lancashire 

Midland  

E.  Counties 


L.&N.W.  . 
E.  Counties , 


S.  Eastern  

Maryport  & Carlisle 

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

N.  Eastern  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Penrith  & Carlisle... 

Penrith  & Carlisle... 

Lane.  & Preston 

N.  Kent 

E.  Union 

E.  Union  

E.  Union  

Gt.  Northern 

Gt.  Northern 

L.  & S.  W 

S.  Devon  


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

43* 

262| 

1224 

286 

46f 

1088 

84 

1308 

314 

72* 

1219 

260 

161* 

218* 

1600 

428 

148* 

3750 

654 

39f 

157 

182* 

3131 

877 

35* 

726 

351 

65* 

3047 

798 

321* 

2970 

800 

173| 

1622 

376 

75| 

1800 

50 

47* 

2423 

383 

196* 

2250 

207 

221* 

... 

221* 

286f 

2677 

183 

287* 

3021 

334 

216| 

4722 

1574 

9 

3715 

8373 

132* 

1272 

200 

118* 

1403 

359 

118* 

1395 

309 

128* 

3460 

597 

116* 

1310 

272 

148* 

145 

246f 

52221 

Pxaisiw.  {which  they  have  ready  access  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  They  were  opened 
November  26th,  1855.  These  docks  will  hand  down  to  posterity  with  honour 
the  names  of  Peto,  Betts,  and  Brassey,  as  the  contractors,  and  Bidder  as 
engineer. 


Romantic 

dell. 


* PLEASLEY.  Here  are  considerable  factories  for  hosiery,  cotton,  thread, 
&c. ; and  limestone  abounds.  About  half  a mile  from  the  village  is  a romantic 
dell  of  great  beauty.  A small  endowment  exists  for  the  education  of  seven 
children,  and  there  is  also  a Sunday-school.  In  the  part  adjoining  the  cotton- 
mills  are  traces  of  a Saxon  entrenchment. 


j Fairs,  May  6,  Oct.  25,  sheep,  cattle,  horses. 

f PLESHEY  was  formerly  a place  of  considerable  importance,  it  having  been 
the  seat  of  the  high  constables  of  England,  from  the  earliest  institution  of  that 
office  till  nearly  four  centuries  after  the  Conquest. 


X PLUCKLEY.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  several  fine  country  seats. 
Bethersden,  the  seat  of  the  Lovelaces,  a family  now  extinct,  is  two  aud  a half 
miles  distant. 

Fairs,  Whit.-Tues.,  pleasure ; Nov.  4,  pigs. 


Ordnance 

practising 

ground. 


§ PLUMSTEAD.  The  church  has  some  early  English  architecture  worth 
notice,  but  many  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  of  late  years.  In 
the  churchyard  are  some  curious  epitaphs.  In  the  Plumstead-marshes  the 
ordnance  practice  is  carried  on  principally  with  the  object  of  testing  new  inven- 
tions and  improving  artillery. 


Original 

name. 


||  PLYMOUTH,  now  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  maritime  towns,  was 
originally  called  by  the  Saxons  Tameorworth.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  it 
received  the  name  of  South  Down,  or  Sutton,  which  name  is  still  retained  in 
Sutton  Pool.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  built  on 
the  land  of  the  Priory  of  Plympton,  was  called  Sutton  Prior ; while  the  southern 
part,  built  on  the  estate  of  the  Valletorts,  was  distinguished  as  Sutton  Valletort. 
There  appears,  also,  to  have  been  a third  portion  called  Sutton  Ralph.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  it  was,  according  to  Leland,  “ a mene  thing  as  an  inhabitation 
for  fischars.”  The  name  of  Plymouth  (being  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plym)  was 
given  to  it  about  1380.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  French 
subjected  it  to  repeated  attacks,  in  some  of  which  the  town  suffered  severely, 
especially  in  1403,  when  600  houses  were  burned.  Henry  VI.  fortified  and 
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incorporated  the  town,  although  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a borough  by  pre- 
scription from  an  earlier  date.  The  fortifications  consisted  of  a wall,  a square 
tower  at  the  point  where  the  citadel  now  stands,  and  forts  extending  along  the 
shore  to  Mill-bay;  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  in  1512,  for  enlarging 
and  strengthening  the  defences.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the 
lordship  of  the  town  and  other  immunities  of  the  Priory  of  Plympton  were 
granted  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Plymouth.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
was  born  not  many  miles  from  Plymouth,  greatly  befriended  the  town.  By  his 
influence  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  empowering 
him  to  bring  a leat  or  stream  of  water  from  Dartmoor,  twenty-five  miles  distant, 
to  a reservoir  in  the  northern  suburb  of  the  town,  whence  an  ample  supply  was 
furnished  to  the  inhabitants.  From  this  time  the  prosperity  of  the  town  increased 
rapidly.  Stonehouse,  which  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  associate  with 
our  description  of  the  adjacent  town,  has  a history  of  its  own.  Stonehouse  was 
originally  called  Hippeston— r-the  name  of  a mansion  first  inhabited  by  Joel  de 
Stonehouse,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This  is  sometimes  called  East  Stone- 
house, to  distinguish  it  from  West  Stonehouse,  which  once  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hamoaze.  During  the  civil  wars,  the  men  of  Stonehouse  and  the 
men  of  Plymouth,  for  reasons  which  we  cannot  now  assign,  took  different  sides : 
the  former  took  part  with  the  king,  while  the  Plymouth  men  sided  with  the 
Parliament,  and  underwent  three  sieges,  all  of  which  they  successfully  resisted. 
Devonport  may  date  its  birth  from  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  when  a naval 
station  was  established  there,  under  the  designation  of  Ply  mouth-dock,  and  land 
was  purchased  for  the  construction  of  docks  and  other  works.  It  was  first  forti- 
fied in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  the  fortifications  were  considerably  enlarged 
in  the  next  reign.  In  1824  the  royal  permission  was  obtained  for  the  assump- 
tion of  the  name  of  Devonport;  and  in  1832  it  obtained  an  elective  franchise. 
{See  “Devonport.”)  Meanwhile  Stonehouse  had  been  gradually  acquiring 
importance  by  the  construction  of  Government  buildings  within  its  limits,  such 
as  the  Royal  Marine-barracks,  the  Royal  Naval-hospital,  and  more  recently 
the  magnificent  Victualling-yard  on  Cremill-point.  Plymouth,  too,  continued  to 
advance ; but  this  advance  was  rather  in  a commercial  than  a warlike  direction. 
Devonport  lives  by  Government  expenditure ; Plymouth  chiefly  by  mercantile 
expenditure.  The  busy  part  of  Plymouth  lies  around  Sutton  Pool,  which  forms 
its  harbour.  Inland  or  northward  extend  long  ranges  of  streets,  forming  the 
centre  of  the  town ; while  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Sutton  Pool,  where  the 
entrances  both  to  Sutton  Pool  and  to  the  Catwater  branch  out  of  the  Sound,  is 
situated  the  commanding  hill  on  which  the  citadel  or  fort  is  built.  The  citadel 
is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  fine,  wide,  open,  elevated  expanse  called  the  Hoe ; 
and  this,  again,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mill-bay — an  inlet  much  wider  than 
Sutton  Pool.  Northward  of  the  Hoe  and  Mill-bav,  are  the  western  portions  of 
Plymouth,  and  the  rapidly  extending  town  or  suburb  of  Stonehouse,  which  has 
nearly  filled  up  all  the  open  space  which  once  existed  between  Plymouth  and 
Devonport.  Mill-bay  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a very  remarkable  promontory, 
called  Cremill  Point  or  Devil’s  Point,  and  on  it  is  built  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Government  establishments — the  Royal  William  Victualling-yard.  Rounding 
this  promontory,  we  come  to  another  inlet,  Stonehouse  Pool,  which  is  the  mouth 
of  a shallow  stream  called  Stonehouse  Creek,  or  sometimes  Mill  Lake.  Stone- 
house Pool  and  Creek  form  a division  between  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Devonport  and  Stoke  on  the  other.  Crossing  Stonehouse  Pool, 
we  arrive  at  the  “lines  ” or  fortifications  of  Devonport;  and  immediately  after- 
wards see  before  us  Mount  Wise — a rival  to  the  Hoe  in  all  that  renders  the 
latter  attractive.  Mount  Wise  is  an  elevated,  gravelled,  park-like  spot ; north- 
ward of  it  is  Devonport  town,  north-west  is  the  dockyard,  and  south-west,  across 
the  strait  or  entrance  to  the  Hamoaze,  is  the  lovely  Mount  Edgcumbe.  At 
Mutton  Cove,  a small  inlet,  which  bounds  Mount  Wise  on  the  west,  the  coast 
line  turns  northward ; and  the  dockyard,  the  gun-wharf,  the  steam  ferry-station, 
and  the  vast  new  steam-dock  at  Keyham  Point,  may  be  considered  as  fronting 
the  west.  Stoke  Damerel  is  an  inland  suburb,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
filled  up  with  rows  of  houses : it  lies  north  of  Stonehouse  and  north-east  of 
Devonport.  The  Hoe  is  a hill  which  boldly  overlooks  Mill-bay  and  the  Sound. 
Its  surface  is  partly  clothed  in  grass,  partly  strewed  with  loose  stones,  and  partly 
laid  out  in  gravel  walks.  The  Hoe  is  larger  and  higher  than  Mount  Wise,  and 
reveals  many  points  in  the  view  out  seaward  which  are  not  visible  from  the 
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latter.  The  eastern  end  is  occupied  by  the  citadel.  This  is  a regular  fortifica- 
tion, with  bastions  and  ravelins,  and  all  the  other  defensive  arrangements  common 
to  such  a place.  It  completely  commands  sea  and  land  on  all  points  of  the 
compass,  and  is  bristled  with  about  120  cannon.  Situated  not  far  distant  from 
each  other,  in  and  near  Stonehouse,  are  three  large  Government  establishments 
— the  Royal  Naval-hospital,  the  Royal  Military-hospital,  and  the  Marine-barracks. 
The  Naval-hospital  was  built  about  1760;  it  is  a very  large  establishment, 
covering,  with  the  open  grounds  which  belong  to  it,  no  less  than  twenty-four 
acres.  The  chief  buildings  are  arranged  on  the  four  sides  of  a very  large  quad- 
rangle ; they  have  corridors  running  round  them,  and  every  convenience  for  the 
reception  of  twelve  hundred  patients  at  a time.  On  the  north  side  of  Stonehouse- 
creek,  opposite  to  the  Naval-hospital,  is  the  Royal  Military-hospital,  which  con- 
sists, instead  of  a quadrangle  of  buildings  surrounding  an  open  court,  of  four 
blocks  or  clusters  of  buildings,  arranged  in  a line.  The  Royal  Marine-barracks, 
situated  on  the  isthmus  which  connects  Cremill  Point  with  Stonehouse,  is  like 
most  other  barracks — ranges  of  building  surrounding  the  four  sides  of  a gravelled 
parade-ground.  The  harbour,  or  Hamoaze,  is  a fine  expanse  of  water.  A line 
of  rock,  only  a short  depth  below  the  surface  of  low  water,  runs  across  from 
Cremill  Point  to  Mount  Edgcumbe,  in  such  a w ay  as  to  induce  a belief  that  these 
were  once  connected,  and  that  the  Tamar  has  cut  an  outlet  for  itself  in  this  part, 
Within  the  rocky  line  commences  the  Hamoaze,  and  thence  up  to  Saltash,  a dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  miles,  there  is  a wide  sheet  of  water,  in  which  a large 
number  of  fine  ships  of  war  are  always  lying  “inordinary.”  Drake’s-island, 
or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Nicholas-islaud,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Sound,  is. 
small,  and  moderately  elevated,  and  occupied  wholly  as  a fortified  post.  Its 
guns  command  every  point  of  the  compass ; so  that  a ship,  before  approaching 
the  Hamoaze  and  the  dockyard  on  the  west,  or  the  Catwater  and  Plymouth  on 
the  east,  must  pass  under  the  guns  of  this  fortress.  With  Mount  Edgcumbe  on 
one  side,  Cremill  Point  on  another,  the  Hoe  on  another,  and  Mount  Batten  on 
another,  this  small  island  presents  a formidable  defensive  w ork.  The  Break- 
water, which  has  cost  a million  and  a half  of  money  in  construction,  is  the 
greatest  work  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  a straight  line  of  stonework,  with 
two  wings  or  arms,  inclined  a little  inwards  towards  the  Sound.  The  straight 
portion  is  about  1000  yards  in  length,  and  the  two  wings  350  yards  each,  making 
up  the  total  length  to  about  a mile.  The  width  of  the  line  of  stonework  at  the 
bed  of  the  sea  varies  from  300  to  400  feet ; w hereas  it  slopes  so  rapidly  upwards, 
that  the  breadth  at  high-water  mark  is  only  50  feet.  The  top  is  a flat  hori- 
zontal surface,  elevated  two  feet  above  the  surface  at  high-water  of  spring  tides. 
The  total  depth  varies  from  40  to  80  feet.  Mr.  Rennie  formed  the  plan,  and 
carried  it  out  in  spite  of  all  opposition  and  difficulties.  This  plan  consisted  in 
hurling  into  the  sea  masses  of  stone  weighing  from  one  ton  to  ten  tons  each, 
sufficiently  heavy  to  resist  the  force  of  waves,  tides;  and  currents.  A promon- 
tory of  compact  close-grained  marble,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  was 
purchased  as  a storehouse  of  materials,  for  the  sum  of  £10,000.  This  promon- 
montory  is  situated  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Sound,  at  a place  called 
Oreston,  where  the  Plym  joins  the  Catwater.  Quarries  were  opened  at  this 
spot,  and  for  many  years  the  business  of  quarrying  wras  carried  on.  The  huge 
blocks  of  marble,  extricated  from  the  quarries,  were  conveyed  in  trucks  along 
iron  railways  to  quays,  where  they  were  received  in  vessels  built  expressly  for 
this  purpose.  On  arriving  over  the  line  of  the  breakwater,  a sort  of  trapdoor 
was  opened  in  the  vessel,  and  the  load  of  stone  fell  into  the  sea,  where  it  lay 
upon  and  among  the  stones  previously  thrown.  Thus  days,  weeks,  months, 
years,  passed  away,  while  these  vast  works  were  being  carried  on.  All  the 
lower  stones  were  left  to  settle  as  they  might,  but  the  upper  layers  consist  of 
smooth  masonry,  better  calculated  to  resist  the  action  of  the  waves.  At  the 
western  end  is  a lighthouse,  an  elegant  structure  of  granite,  recently  completed. 
It  is  about  55  feet  high,  or  126  feet  from  the  base  of  the  breakwater,  by  14  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  At  the  top  is  a large  lantern,  through  which  is  exhibited 
a white  light  towards  the  north,  and  a red  light  towards  the  south.  ( See 
“ Eddystone.”)  The  opening  of  a series  of  commercial  docks  at  Mill-bay,  and 
the  completion  of  the  works  of  the  Great  Western  Dock-company,  in  1859,  have 
materially  tended  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  harbour.  The  streets  of 
Plymouth  were,  till  lately,  narrow  and  ill-arranged,  but  local  improvements  are 
constantly  going  on,  and  some  of  the  best  thoroughfares  are  now  lined  with 
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shops  of  metropolitan  magnificence.  Among  the  public  buildings  one  of  the 
most  striking  is  that  which  contains  the  theatre  at  one  end,  and  the  assembly- 
room  and  the  Royal-hotel  at  the  other.  It  is  an  elegant  Ionic  pile,  275  feet  in 
length,  which  presents  two  fine  fronts  to  view.  It  was  built  by  the  corporation 
in  1811,  at  an  expense  of  £60,000.  The  athenaeum,  or  building  for  the  Ply- 
mouth-institution,  the  public-library,  the  freemasons’-hall,  the  mechanics’- 
institute,  the  Natural  History  Society ’s-rooms,  the  medical  and  law-libraries, 
the  room  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural-societies,  the  commercial  and  the 
mechanics’  news-room — all  indicate  by  their  names  that  there  is  considerable 
activity  in  Plymouth  in  connection  with  science  and  literature.  Commerce  is 
represented  by  the  custom-house  and  excise-office,  the  exchange,  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  the  post-office,  the  ample  and  well-supplied  market,  and  the 
maritime  buildings  of  various  kinds.  The  shipping  arrangements,  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  Government,  are  extensive  and  important.  Large  vessels  are 
engaged  in  the  American,  Baltic,  and  Mediterranean  trades.  The  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  Plymouth  is  said  to  be  nearly  400,  of  about  30,000  tons. 
The  emigrant  system  has  become  of  great  importance  to  Plymouth.  The  Irish 
steamers  always  call  here  on  their  way  to  and  from  London  ; and  there  is,  in 
addition,  steam  communication  with  Liverpool,  Falmouth,  Torquay,  and  the 
Channel-islands.  Manufactures  are  carried  on  to  some  considerable  extent. 
Soap-works,  starch-works,  sugar-refineries,  spirit-distilleries,  breweries,  &c.,  have 
all  been  established  here.  St.  Andrew’s-church,  in  the  centre  of  Plymouth,  is 
among  the  oldest  of  existing  buildings,  but  its  interior  has  undergone  great 
alterations.  Of  the  churches  and  chapels,  the  hospitals  and  asylums  of  Ply- 
mouth, few  wrould  attract  attention  by  their  architectural  beauty.  Charles- 
church  was  begun  before  the  civil  war,  but  not  completed  until  after  the  Resto- 
ration, when  it  was  dedicated  to  “King  Charles  the  Martyr.”  There  are  two 
chapels  of  ease,  besides  six  other  episcopal  places  of  worship  and  chapels  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  Quakers,  Methodists,  and 
other  denominations.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  a large  and  splendid 
building,  in  the  pointed  style,  built  in  1857 ; shortly  before  completion,  the  roof 
fell  in.  A short  distance  from  this  is  the  recently-erected  convent  of  the  sisters 
of  mercy  (church  of  England).  The  dwelling-houses,  chapel,  &c.,  and  grounds, 
occupy  an  area  of  about  six  acres.  The  old  grammar-school  was  founded  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1572.  The  new  grammar-school  was  founded  in  1822.  The 
Western-college,  instituted  in  1752,  is  in  connection  with  the  London-university. 
The  guildhall,  the  custom-house,  the  Royal-baths,  the  new  hospital,  the  athe- 
naeum, the  public  library,  the  freemason’s-hall,  the  Natural  History  Society ’s- 
hall,  and  the  mechanics-institute,  are  the  other  buildings  of  importance.  The 
town-prison  is  a spacious  building,  on  the  solitary  system,  erected  in  1851,  on  a 
hill  at  the  north-east  of  the  town.  There  are  several  charities.  A floating  steam - 
bridge  crosses  the  Hamoaze  between  Devonport  and  Torpoint ; and  a railway, 
twenty-four  miles  long,  connects  Plymouth  with  Prince-town,  or  Dartmoor.  A 
fine  bridge  over  the  Laira  was  constructed  in  1827  by  Mr.  Rendel ; it  is  of  cast- 
iron,  about  500  feet  in  length,  with  five  arches,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  100 
feet  span.  Saltram  is  a beautiful  mansion,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Morley, 
surrounded  by  still  more  beautiful  grounds.  Mount  Edgcumbe  is,  however,  the 
loveliest  spot  in  this  vicinity.  The  house,  placed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  so  as 
to  be  best  seen  from  Devonport,  was  built  in  1550 ; but  it  has  undergone  many 
alterations,  which  have  taken  away  somewhat  of  its  Elizabethan  character.  The 
interior,  as  may  be  supposed,  contains  some  splendid  apartments;  but  it  is  not 
rich  in  paintings  or  works  of  art.  The  grounds  are  much  more  attractive  than 
the  mansion.  The  Italian  garden,  the  Doric  conservatory,  the  French  garden, 
the  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Countess  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  the 
English  garden,  the  pavilion,  the  ruins  of  the  Block-house,  Thomson’s-seat,  the 
amphitheatre,  the  temple  of  Milton,  the  Gothic  ruin,  the  cottage,  the  great  ter- 
race, the  archw  ay,  the  zig-zag  walks,  the  valley  of  Picklecombe,  the  Hoe  Lake- 
valley,  the  White-seat — -have  all  been  objects  of  especial  description  in  the  local 
guide-books.  Plymouth  is  governed  by  twelve  aldermen  and  thirty-six  coun- 
cillors, of  whom  one  is  mayor.  In  Stonehouse  are  the  Royal  William  Victual- 
ling-yard, situated  on  Cremill  Point,  with  a colossal  statue  of  William  IV.,  thir- 
teen feet  high*  over  the  entrance  gateway,  the  Royal  Naval-hospital,  Royal 
Victualling-yard,  and  the  Marine-barracks.  The  interior  of  the  victualling- 
yard  consists  of  large  quadrangular  ranges  of  substantial  buildings,  separated 
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Plympton  St. 

Marv*  

Devon  

Plymouth  .. 

....G 

Plympton  

S.  Devon  

241| 

9983 

2815 

Plympton  Earls,  or  * 

Plympton  St. 

..5f 

Plympton  f 

S.  Devon  

242^ 

373 

833 

..2f 

Plympton 2f 

S.  Devon  

2445 

3650 

3302 

..7f 

Cullompton  ...45 

Gt.  Western  

1855 

2185 

468 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

...2 

Ampleforth  ...7 

N.  Eastern  

222 

2392 

224 

E.  R.  York  ... 

York  

16* 
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N.  Eastern  

207 

4668 
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Pockthorpe 

..ham 

E.  R.  York  ... 
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...9 
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Evesham  .... 

..6* 
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Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
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. ..2 

Sparkford  4 

Gt.  Western  

138 

990 
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to 

Stafford 

Eccleshall 

..55 

Standon  Bdg.  35 

L.  & N.  W 

146 

54 
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Somerset  

Sherborne  . 

,.2f 
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Gt.  Western  

141 
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...3 
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i pa 
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....2 
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L.  & N.  W 

96f 
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sta 

Sussex  
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.21 
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6l| 
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pa 
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,..3* 
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L.  & N.  W 

107| 
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2 
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....1 
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2* 
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19 

2 
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....6 

Snaith  25 
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182f 
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49 
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to 

Cornwall  ...  . 
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....3 

Plymouth 21 

S.  Devon  

267| 

Polsham  
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Wells 

..2| 
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Somerset  Central  ... 
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Suffolk  

Stoke  

....2 

Hadleigh  45 

E.  Union  

745 

4288 

3716 

Poltimore  

pa 

Devon  

Exeter 

,...4 

Hele  4ns 

Gt.  Western  

189f 

1710 

281 

Ponder’s  End  . 

..ham 

Middlesex 

Edmonton  . 

..2* 

Ponders  End  ... 

E.  Counties 

135 

Pondisford 

Somerset  

Taunton  .... 

..2* 

Taunton  25 

Gt.  Western  

165| 

Plymouth. 


by  open  courts,  which  have  been  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  enclosing  an 
area  of  fifteen  acres.  In  Stonehouse  are  three  churches  of  the  Establishment, 
chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  others,  and  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in 
the  Marine-barracks. 


Priory. 


Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds 
a native. 


Inns,  Royal  Hotel,  Commercial,  Navy,  Globe,  King’s  Arms,  New  Inn.  At  Stonehouse,  Prince 
George,  Brunswick.— Markets,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.;  great  market,  1st  Tues.  in  Nov —Fairs,  1st 
Tues.  in  April,  cattle.—  Bankers,  Harris,  Bulteel,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Lubbock  and  Co.  Branch  of 
Bank  of  England;  draw  on  Head-office.  Devon  and  Cornwall  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Barclay, 
Bevan,  and  Co. — Newspapers,  Plymouth  Journal,  Plymouth  Herald,  Plymouth  Times. 

* PLYMPTON  (St.  Mary).  A priory  was  founded  here  during  the  Heptarchy, 
by  one  of  the  Saxon  kings.  The  parish  church  stands  within  its  cemetery,  and 
was  originally  built  by  William  Warlewast,  nephew  of  the  Conqueror  and  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  perpendicular  style.  The  union-workhouse  is  a 
large  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 

f PLYMPTON  (St.  Maurice),  or  Earl’s  Plympton,  is  one  of  the  stannary 
towns  for  stamping  tin.  A large  portion  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  mining. 
The  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  which  was  built  soon  after  the  conquest,  are  still 
visible  in  a rampart  and  ditch.  The  parish  church,  a structure  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  of  perpendicular  character,  with  a decorated  chancel.  A handsome 
painted  window  has  just  been  added  at  the  eastern  end.  Hele’s  Grammar- 
school  was  founded  in  1659,  and  has  an  endowment  of  £180  per  annum.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  born  in  this  town,  and  his  portrait,  painted  and  presented 
by  himself,  adorned  the  guildhall  till  a few  years  back,  when  it  was  sold  by  the 
corporation,  which  consists  of  a mayor,  recorder,  and  eight  aldermen. 

Inn,  The  London. — Market,  1st  Wed.  in  each  month. — Fairs,  Feb.  26,  April  6,  Holy  Thurs.,  Aug. 
13,  Oct.  29 ; if  these  fall  on  Sat.  or  Mon.,  the  Tues.  after. 


Discovery  of 
coins. 


J POCKLINGTON  is  situated  in  a level  country,  about  two  miles  from  the 
western  edge  of  the  wolds,  and  is  connected  with  the  river  Derwent  by  the 
Pocklington-canal.  The  parish  church,  a plain  structure,  was  erected  in  1252. 
Petty-sessions,  and  a county  court,  are  held  in  the  town.  In  the  grammar- 
school  here  the  celebrated  Wilberforce  was  educated.  In  1848  upwards  of  500 
coins  were  found,  ranging  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  II.  Wilton- 
beacon,  809  feet  high,  is  the  most  attractive  spot  in  the  wolds. 


Inn,  Feathers.— Market,  Sat  —Fairs,  March  7,  May  6,  Aug.  5,  Nov.  8,  sheep,  cattle;  9,  hiring. 


§ POLPERRO.  A small  fishing-town,  romantically  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Llansalloes.  Here  is  a harbour  for  vessels  of  150  tons  burden,  which  chiefly 
bring  coal,  culm,  and  limestone,  and  carry  away  grain.  The  pilchard  and  hook- 
and-line  fishing  is  extensive. 

Market,  Fri.— Fair,  July  10. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Ponsonby*  

Pontardulais sta 

Pontefractt...pa  k m.t 
Pontefract  Park  ex  pa 
PontelandJ  ...pa&to 

Pontesbury  pa 

Pontesford  to 

Pontfaen _ 

Pontisbright  pa 

Pontnewydd sta 

Pontnewynydd......sta 

Ponton,  Great  

Ponton,  Little  _ 

Pontop  i to 

Pontrhydyrun sta 

Pontrilas sta 

Ponty pool  Road  ... 
Pontypool  § m.t 


County. 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Cumberland  Egremont  5 

Carmarthen  Llanelly  8 

W.  R.  York  ...  Wakefield  9 

W.  R.  York  ...  Pontefract 1 

Northumb.  ...  Newcastle  8 

Salop Shrewsbury. ..7? 

Salop Shrewsbury.. .7* 

Pembroke Fishguard  5 

Essex  Dedham 2 

Monmouth  ...  Newport  5 

Monmouth  ...  Pontypool  . 

Lincoln Grantham  ...3? 

Liu  coin Grantham  ...2* 

Durham  Durham  11 

Monmouth  ...jPontypool....;.2f 

Hereford  I Hereford  10 

Monmouth  ...  Pontypool  ...1* 
Monmouth  ...lUsk  .....7 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Braystones  .. 
Pontardulais 
Pontefract  .. 
Pontefract ... 
Newcastle  ... 
Shrewsbury...  7* 
Shrewsbury  ..7? 
Clarbeston  R.  8* 

Ardleigh 4 

Pontnewydd  ... 
1 Pontnewynydd 

Gt.  Ponton  

Gt.  Ponton  ...1* 
Cold  Rowley  ...2 
Pontrhydyrun 
Pontrilas  ...... 

Pontypool  Rd.. 
Pontypool 


Railway. 

Dist. 

Bond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Whitehaven  k Fur. 

285* 

2265 

190 

Yale  of  Towy  

232| 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

172* 

4598 

10675 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

173* 

1300 

84 

N.  Eastern  

282* 

10073 

1137 

Shrews.  k Bmgm. ... 

162J 

10667 

3363 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

162* 

S.  Wales  

278| 

695 

41 

E.  Union  

69* 

1146 

452 

Monmouthshire 

163f 

Monmouthshire 

168 

Gt.  Northern 

102 

2930 

680 

Gt.  Northern 

103* 

1490 

180 

Stockton  k Redcar 

266| 

Monmouthshire 

164* 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

155 

... 

Monmouthshire 

166* 

Monmouthshire 

167* 

3708 

* PONSONBY.  Ponsonby-hall  stands  in  a large  park,  and  commands  exten- 
sive prospects  both  of  sea  and  laud.  The  gardens  and  walks  on  the  woody 
banks  of  the  Calder  are  beautifully  romantic. 

f PONTEFRACT,  or  Pomfret.  Pleasantly  situated  on  a fine  eminence, 
approached  on  all  sides  by  a considerable  ascent;  its  ancient  name  was  Kirkby, 
but  the  origin  of  the  town,  and  the  etymology  of  its  present  name,  are  alike 
Unknown.  Pomfret-castle,  from  its  vast  strength  and  grandeur,  long  remained 
the  terror  and  orilament  of  the  surrounding  district ; it  is,  perhaps,  more  distin- 
guished by  tragical  events  than  any  fortress  in  England,  except  the  Tower  of 
London.  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  here  beheaded  for  conspiring  with 
other  barons,  against  his  nephew  Edward  II.,  and  here  Richard  II.  was  impri- 
soned, and,  according  to  the  most  credible  accounts,  inhumanly  put  to  death. 
In  the  succeeding  reign  Richard  Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  condemned  to 
death  in  this  castle;  and  here,  also,  Earl  Rivers,  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  and 
Lord  Grey  were  most  cruelly  beheaded,  by  order  of  that  reckless  tyrant  Richard 
III.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  during  the  civil  wars,  this  castle  was  garrisoned 
for  the  king,  and  after  undergoing  various  sieges,  at  length  surrendered  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1649,  when  it  was  entirely  dismantled  by  order  of  Parliament, 
and  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins.  This  immense  castle  occupied  a space  of  more 
than  six  acres,  and  was  considered  the  largest  in  England ; few  remains  of  it 
are  now  to  be  seen,  and  the  area  is  chiefly  occupied  by  gardens  and  a quarry  of 
filtering  stones.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  spacious,  and  the  parish  church 
small  and  plain.  The  more  ancient  church  of  All  Saints  is  cruciform,  with  a 
handsome  tower  in  the  middle.  It  is  in  the  early  English  style,  and  has  been 
recently  restored.  The  Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  Quakers,  have  places  of  worship.  The  free  grammar-school 
was  established  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  town-hall,  a handsome  building, 
is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  moot-hall.  The  court-house,  in  which  the 
spring  quarter-sessions  are  held,  is  a commodious  modern  building.  The  town, 
which  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  of  whom  one  is 
mayor,  is  Chiefly  Celebrated  for  its  extensive  gardens,  nurseries,  and  liquorice- 
grounds.  The  soil  is  rich  and  deep.  Several  coal-mines,  brick  and  tile  works 
potteries,  flour-mills,  iron  and  brass-foundries,  hat  manufactories  and  breweries 
afford  employment  to  the  inhabitants. 

Inns . Red  Lion,  New  Elephant. — Market,  Sat  .—Pairs,  Sat.  bef.  Palm-Sun.,  May  5,  Oct.  5,  Nov. 
SO.— Bankers,  Leatham  and  Co. ; draw  on  Heywood  and  Co.  Branch  of  Yorkshire  Banking  Com 
pany ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 

t PONTELAND.  A peace  between  England  and  Scotland  was  negotiated  at 
this  place  in  1244,  and  the  town  and  castle  were  burnt  by  the  Scotch  army,  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Otterburn. 

§ PONTYPOOL,  or  Pont-y-pool.  Singularly  situated  on  a steep  cliffy  over- 
hanging the  Avon  Llwyd,  usually  a small  stream,  but  which,  in  time  of  heavy 
rains,  is  swelled  into  a rapid  torrent.  The  town  appears  to  have  risen  out  of 
the  small  village  of  Trevethin,  the  church  of  which  parish  is  about  a mile  distant 
from  the  town.  The  town  chiefly  depends  on  the  employment  afforded  by  the 
coal  and  iron-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  iron  and  tin  manufactures,  but  it 

8 F 
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castle,  oncei 
the  largest 
iu  England. 


Liquorice** 

grounds. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway 

Pool  to 

Pool sta 

W.  R.  York... 
Cornwall 

Pontefract  ...4* 
Redruth  If 

Burton  Salmn.f 
Pool  

Gt.  Northern 

W.  Cornwall  

Pool,  Nether  to 

Pool,  Over  to 

Pool,  South pa 

Poole to 

Chester 

Chester 

Devon  

Chester 

Chester 8? 

Chester  8 

Kingsbridge  ...5 

Nantwich  2 

Sutton  2* 

Sutton  2* 

Kingsbdg.  R.14* 
Nantwich  ...2f 
Poole 

Chester  & Birknhd. 
Chester  & Birknhd. 

S.  Devon  

L.  & N.  W 

Poole* m.t 

Dorset  

Wareham 6* 

L.  & S.  W 

Poole to 

Poole  Junction sta 

Poole  Keynes pa 

Poorstock  pa 

Poor  ton,  North pa 

Poorton,  South  ti 

Popham  pa 

PoplarJ pa 

W.  R.  York ... 

Dorset  

Wilts 

Dorset  

Dorset  

Dorset  

Hants 

Middlesex 

Otley  3 

Wimborne  ...5f 
Malmesbury  ...8 

Bridport  3* 

Bridport  5 

Bridport  ......4f 

Basingstoke  ...7 
Blackwall  £ 

Arthington  ...1 
Poole  Junction 
Tetbury  Rd.  3* 

Poorstock  

Poorstock  ...1* 
Poorstock  ...If 
Mitcheldever...3 
Poplar  

N.  Eastern  

L.  & S.  W 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

L.  & S.  W 

Blackwall 

Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

I74f 

...» 

305* 

189 

1689 

”23 

188f 

451 

72 

246f 

2289 

486 

167* 

770 

167 

122 

700 

6718 

196f 

810 

361 

120* 

95 

li'io 

192 

153* 

4078 

1044 

155 

664 

109 

154f 

61 

1387 

104 

3 

1490 

14660 

PONTYPOOL 


contains  some  well-built  streets.  In  the  parish  are  four  churches,  and  several 
schoolrooms  licensed  for  public  worship.  The  new  town-hall  was  opened  in 


1856. 


! 


Inn , Crown.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat— .Fairs,  April  2,  22,  stock;  July  5,  cherry;  Oct.  10,  cheese, 
sheep. 


A Roman 
port. 


Public 

buildings. 


Difficulties 
of  the  navi- 
gation. 


* POOLE,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  county,  is  an  old  town  of  red  brick, 
with  a high  street  nearly  a mile  in  length,  and  terminated  towards  the  water  by 
capacious  quays,  well  lined  with  shipping.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  inlet 
or  “pool”  on  which  it  is  situated.  Extensive  heaths  are  around,  and  all  the 
higher  grounds  command  a prospect  of  great  beauty,  seen  in  perfection  when 
the  tide  fills  the  numerous  inlets.  The  bold  chalk  range,  enclosing  Purbeck  like 
a wall,  has  a deep  clift  in  its  centre,  in  which  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Corfe-castle. 
Poole  is  supposed  to  have  been  a port  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  traces 
of  one  of  their  roads  appear  between  it  and  Winchester.  Its  earliest  charter  is 
of  the  time  of  Richard  I.  Edward  III.  made  it  a magazine  for  his  wars  in  France, 
Elizabeth  constituted  the  town  a county  in  itself.  During  the  civil  war  it  was 
held  for  the  Parliament.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  fortifications  were 
destroyed.  The  modern  part  of  the  town  is  w ell  built.  The  streets  are  lighted 
with  gas  and  paved,  and  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  water.  It  contains  the 
parish  church  of  St.  James,  which  was  rebuilt  of  Purbeck-stone  in  1812 ,'  a chapel 
of  ease,  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  Quakers;  a free  grammar-schoolf 
a public  library,  erected  in  1830,  by  the  members  for  the  borough,  and  two  or 
three  well-endowed  almshouses.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  custom- 
house, the  guildhall,  which  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  town- 
hall,  the  king’s-hall,  or  wool-house,  an  edifice  of  some  antiquity,  the  jail,  and 
the  union-workhouse.  The  peninsula  is  lined  with  wide  quays  and  extensive- 
warehouses,  close  to  which  vessels  of  light  burden  lie  afloat  at  low-water.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on,  particularly  the  construction  of  sailing-yachts.  Sail-cloth,, 
ropes,  and  twines,  are  extensively  manufactured.  From  a bank  near  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  large  quantities  of  oysters  are  taken  to  be  fattened  in  the  creeks 
of  Essex  and  Kent.  There  is  an  important  fishery  of  plaice  and  herrings.  Corn 
is  largely  exported  to  London,  and  considerable  quantities  of  Purbeck-clay  are 
shipped  for  use  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries.  The  navigable  channels  of  the 
harbour  are  very  intricate,  and  its  entrance  is  so  barred  by  shifting  sands,  that 
it  is  seldom  attempted  without  a pilot.  It  opens  into  a bay  bounded  at  Studland 
by  the  chalk  rocks  called  “ Old  Sir  Harry  and  his  Wife,”  and  farther  south  by 
the  promontory  of  Durlston-head,  the  direction  and  narrowness  of  the  mouth 
giving  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  two  tides  in  the  time  commonly  allotted  to  one. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  of  whom  one 
is  mayor. 

Inns , London  Hotel,  Antelope. — Markets,  Mon  , Thurs.— Fairs,  May  1,  Nov.  2,  lasts  a week. — 
Bankers,  Ledgard  and  Sons;  draw  on  Olding,  Sharp,  and  Co.  Branch  of  National  Provincial; 
draw  on  London  Joint  Stock.— Newspaper,  Poole  and  South  Western  Herald,  Thurs. 


f POPLAR  was  formerly  a chapelrv  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Stepney,  but 
in  1817,  together  with  the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Blackwall,  it  was  constituted  a 
distinct  parish.  Its  name  originated  from  the  spot  having  been  occupied  by  a 
grove  of  poplar-trees,  before  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  earliest  of  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  exclusive  of  such  as 
stood  on  Poplar-marsh,  or  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  A town-hall  of  some  antiquity, 
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Name  of  Place. 


Poppleton,  Nether  pa 
Poppleton,  Over  chap 

Porchester*  pa 

Poritiglaud,  Great 

(or  East) pa 

Poringland,  Little 

(or  West) pa 

Porlockt  pa  & m.t 

Porlock,  West  ...ham 

PortburyJ  pa 

Port  Carlisle sta 

Portcassegg ham 

Port  Clarence 

Port  Dinorwic sta 

Port  Eynon pa 

Portfield ex  paro 

Portgate  to 

Portkerry  pa 

Portingscale  to 

Portington  to 

Portisham  pa 

Portishead  pa 

Portland  Isle§  pa 

Portsmouth,  East  pa 

Portobello sta 

Porton chap 


County. 


W.  R.  York ... 
W.  R York... 
Hants  


Norfolk. 


Norfolk 

Somerset  

Somerset  

Somerset  

Cumberland 
Monmouth  ... 

Durham  

Carnarvon  ... 
Glamorgan  ... 

Pembroke 

Northumb.  ... 
Glamorgan  ... 
Cumberland 
E.  R.  York  ... 

Dorset  

Somerset  

Dorset  

Devon  

Stafford 

Wilts 


Miles 

Distant  from 


York 4 

York 3 

Fareham  ......2* 

Norwich  5* 

Norwich 6 

Minehead  ...5? 
Minehead  ...6* 
Portishead  ...2* 

Carlisle 

Chepstow 3| 

Billingham  ...3* 

Bangor 4? 

Penrice  3 

Haverfordwest  2 

Hexham 4 

Cardiff 10? 

Keswick 1 

Howden 3 

Weymouth  ...65 

Clevedon 5 

Weymouth 5 

Kingsbridge 
Wolverhmptn.  2 
Salisbury  .....5 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Poppleton  . 
Poppleton.. 
Porchester 


Norwich  5* 


Norwich 6 

Taunton 27? 

Taunton 281 

Bristol  7* 

Port  Carlisle  ... 

Chepstow 3! 

Port  Clarence ... 

Port  Dinorwic... 

Swansea  15 

Haverfordwest  2 

Hexham 4 

Ely  9 

Penrith  15* 

Howden  2 * 

Dorchester  ...6*  L.  & S.  W. 

Bristol  10  Gt.  Western 

Weymouth 5|L.  & S.  W.  . 

Kingsbdg.  R.  15?' S.  Devon  .... 

Portobello  jL.  & N.  W.  . 

Porton  L.  & S.  W.  . 


Railway. 


N.  Eastern 
N.  Eastern 
L.  & S.  W. 


E.  Union 


E.  Union  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Port  Carlisle  

S.  Wales  

W.  Hartlepool  

Bangor  & Carnarvn, 

S.  Wales  

S.  Wales  

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

S.  Wales  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

N.  Eastern  


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 


195? 

194* 

87? 

119 

119* 

190| 

191| 

125? 

311? 

145 

255 

242? 

231 

277| 

2991 

181* 

298 

194? 

146f 

128? 

152? 

247 

123* 

78| 


Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 


1150 

1340 

6705 

1740 

6019 

3849 


1136 


690 

1131 


4540 

2388 

3555 

2143 


Pop. 


344 

415 

5842 


541 


64 

854 


648 


351 

’32 

146 

293 

767 

1084 

5195 

461 

163 


which  was  placed  in  the  highway  or  principal  street,  was  palled  down  in  17G9. 
George  Stevens,  the  editor  of  Shakespeare,  was  a native  of  Poplar,  and  on  his 
death,  in  1800,  he  was  here  interred.  (See  " London.”) 

* PORCHESTER,  the  predecessor  of  Portsmouth,  was  originally  the  port  of 
the  harbour.  The  castle,  which  has  portions  ranging  from  the  Roman  period 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  we  have.  The 
walls  are  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  thick,  and  about  eighteen  feet  high.  A ditch 
surrounds  the  whole  of  the  walls,  the  area  within  which  is  about  nine  acres. 
From  the  top  of  the  keep  is  a fine  view  of  Portsmouth  with  its  harbour.  In  the 
extreme  distance  are  visible  Chichester-spire  and  bell-tower,  and  north  is  Ports- 
down-hill,  with  Nelson’s-monument.  The  church  is  very  interesting.  The 
castle  is  now  the  property  of  T.  Thistlethwayte,  Esq.,  of  Southwick-park,  to 
which  place  was  removed  the  old  priory.  The  mansion,  built  on  the  site  of  one 
burned  down  in  1840,  commands  a very  extensive  prospect. 

f PORLOCK.  Situated  in  the  Bristol-channel,  which  here  forms  a delightful 
bay,  extending  about  three  miles  along  the  shore.  This  town  was  formerly  a 
place  of  considerable  note ; in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  the  residence  of 
royalty,  and  had  an  extensive  chase;  it  now  consists  only  of  a few  straggling 
and  ill-built  houses.  The  scenery  around  Porlock  is  very  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque ; towards  the  shore  it  is  even  grand  and  magnificent;  it  is  defended  on 
all  sides  by  steep  and  lofty  hills,  covered  with  wood,  and  intersected  by  hollow 
glens  and  delightful  valleys.  The  church  is  ancient  and  interesting. 

Fairs,  Thurs.  bef.  May  12,  Thurs.  bef.  Oct.  10,  Thurs.  bef.  Nov.  12,  cattle. 

J PORTBURY.  A place  of  some  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  long 
the  principal  town  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Here  was  formerly  a cell  of 
Augustine  monks  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Bromere,  in  Hampshire. 

§ PORTLAND  (Isle  of)  is  about  four  miles  long,  and,  in  the  widest  part 
nearly  a mile  and  a half  .broad.  The  highest  point  in  the  island  is  458  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cliffs  on  the  western  side  are  very  lofty,  but  those  at 
the  point  or  Bill  of  Portland  are  not  more  than  20  feet  or  30  feet  high.  There 
is  sufficient  depth  of  vegetable  soil  to  render  the  island  tolerably  productive,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  for  the  entire  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  obtain  much 
of  their  provisions  from  Weymouth.  Water  is  rather  scarce ; there  are  no  rivers 
on  the  island;  and  the  necessary  supply  is  obtained  from  springs  and  wells, 
which  yield  a small  quantity  of  good  water.  The  quarries  have  existed  for 
some  centuries;  it  is  known  that  Portland  stone  was  employed  by  Inigo  Jones 
111  building  the  banqueting-house  at  Whitehall,  in  the  time  of  James  I.  It  is 
said  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  freestone,  from  the  ease  and  freedom  with 
which  it  could  be  cut  in  any  direction,  without  respect  to  granular  or  fibrous 
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structure.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  used  Portland  stone  very  largely,  not  only  for 
the  building  of  St.  Paul’s-cathedral,  but  also  for  the  numerous  other  works  on 
which  he  was  engaged.  The  great  feature  of  the  island  is  the  breakwater,  of 
which  the  foundation  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert,  in  July,  1849.  This  immense 
work  consists  of  two  lines  of  breakwate'r,  6,000  feet,  and  1,500  feet  in  length,, 
respectively,  approaching  each  other  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  having  a passage 
or  entrance  400  feet  wide  between,  the  whole  being  constructed  in  a depth  of 
water  averaging  nine  fathoms  at  low  water  of  spring  tides,  excepting  for  a short 
distance  close  to  the  shore,  and  forming  a harbour  of  refuge  of  about  three 
square  miles  in  extent.  The  Portland  convict  prison  stands  on  a lofty  and  com- 
manding eminence,  at  an  altitude  of  420  feet  above  ordinary  low  water-mark  at 
the  Castle-pier.  It  was  built  in  1848  and  1849,  and  comprises  two  main  wings, 
separate  or  punishment  cells,  and  other  buildings,  and  averages  four  stories 
high.  It  is  built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  sanded  to  imitate  stone.  The  cells  are 
divided  by  corrugated  iron : size,  seven  feet  by  four  feet,  with  slung  hammocks,, 
and  side  boards.  The  wings  are  intersected  by  a guard-room  for  the  night- 
watch,  and  over  this,  in  the  roof,  is  placed  a large  and  spacious  rain-water-tank, 
which  can  be  brought  into  requisition  in  case  of  fire ; and  surrounded  with  cor-, 
ridors,  supported  on  cantalevres  projecting  three  feet  beyond  the  face  of  the 
cells,  and  communicating  with  each  prisoner’s  apartment.  The  prison  is  heated 
by  means  of  a hot  air  apparatus,  placed  under  the  foundations;  the  cold  air  is 
conveyed  by  extraction  flues,  fixed  outside  the  walls,  and  conveyed  by  this  means, 
to  the  furnace,  and  when  heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  it  is  distributed 
through  the  building.  The  labour  of  the  convicts  is  classified  under  three  heads, 
namely — first,  breakwater,  quarrying  and  procuring  material  for  construction  of 
the  breakwater,  making  and  keeping  in  constant  working  condition  the  rolling 
plant,  tools,  implements,  and  utensils  employed  in  the  quarrying  and  other  pro-, 
cesses;  second,  ordnance, — construction  of  the  fortifications  on  the  Verne-hill, 
&c. ; third,  prison.  The  appropriation  of  labour  for  prison  purposes  is  as  follows 
cooking,  baking,  washing,  tailoring,  ironing,  mangling,  shoemaking,  mending, 
blacksmiths,  whitesmiths,  moulders,  casters,  carpenters,  masons,  s.tone^sawyers, 
and  painters,  Value  of  the  labour  performed  per  annum,  by  1,500  prisoners, 
and  average  strength,  for  the  breakwater,  is  £43,000.  The  quantity  of  stone 
obtained,  quarried,  loaded,  and  sent  down  to  the  breakwater,  is  after  the  rate  of 
225  tons  per  hour,  or  about  12,000  tons  per  week,  which  gives  an  average  of  1.0 
tons  per  week  for  each  prisoner  employed.  The  stone  is  weighed  when  leaving 
the  quarry  by  one  of  Napier’s  patents,  and  theltonnage  registered  in  manuscript. 
The  cranes  used  in  the  quarries  are  chiefly  of  Fox  and  Henderson’s  patent,  and 
are  similar  to  those  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition.  There  are  upwards  of 
seven  miles  of  railways  laid  in  and  about  the  quarries,  and  six  locomotives  are 
constantly  employed  in  removing  and  depositing  materials.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  whole,  including  victualling,  clothing,  prisoners,  rents,  rates,  taxes, 
and  every  expense  connected  with  the  establishment,  is  £47,000  per  annum. 
Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  are  two  lighthouses,  on  different 
levels  : the  one  built  in  1789,  and  the  other  in  1817.  The  reflector  of  the  lower 
light  is  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  that  of  the  upper  is  197  feet.  These 
two  lighthouses  are  invaluable  to  the  mariner ; for,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Portland,  there  are  points  of  meeting  of  opposite  currents,  which  give  rise  to 
two  dangerous  obstacles — a sort  of  whirlpool,  called  the  “Race,”  and  a sand-, 
bank,  called  the  “Shambles.”  Near  these  lighthouses  the  sea  has  worn  away 
large  caverns  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  all  of  which  have  received  names  from  the 
islanders,  and  many  of  which  are  connected  with  legendary  tales  of  sprites  and 
sea-monsters.  The  coast  varies  in  its  character  from  one  half  mile  to  another, 
presenting  in  one  part  a low  range  of  sterile,  craggy  rocks;  in  another  part,  a 
lower  coast,  with  patches  of  green  and  garden-.ground ; and  in  a third,  a gradual 
ascent  to  the  same  kind  of  lofty  cliffs  as  those  before  met  with.  The  other 
points  of  interest  are  the  Chesel  Bank,  Portland-castle,  built  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
1520,  and  Rufus,  or  Bow  and  Arrow-castle,  .situated  within  a few  hundred  yards 
of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  village  of  Wakeham,  near  the  edge  of  the 
shelving  cliff,  which  overhangs  the  zig-zag  road  leading  to  Church  Hope,  and 
immediately  opposite  the  ruins  of  the  old  parish  church.  The  plan  is  an  irregular 
pentagon ; and  the  entrance  is  at  the  northrwest  front.  The  walls  are  partly 
clad  with  ivy,  pierced  with  circular  loop-holes,  and  built  with  stone  of  an 
imperishable  nature,  which  has  withstood  the  assault  of  the  winter’s  frost  for 
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j more  than  800  years,  and  is  still  in  good  preservation.  The  superficial  area  is  Portland 
i small,  and  capable  only  of  holding  a detachment.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  (l3LB  °^’ 
j by  William  II.,  surnamed  Rufus  the  Red  King,  who  was  accidentally  shot  by  Sir 
Walter  Tyrell,  in  the  New-forest,  whilst  deer  stalking.  The  handsome  little 
| lawn  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle,  facing  Pennsylvania,  is  the  favourite  resort 
j of  pic-nic  parties.  From  the  extent  of  the  marine  view  from  this  pleasant  spot 
i the  visitor  may  behold  a host  of  sailing  and  steam-ships  pursuing  their  outward 
and  homeward  course. 


* PORTSEA  ISLAND  lies  in  an  inlet  of  the  British-channel,  which  extends 
about  four  miles  inland,  and  stretches  nearly  sixteen  miles  eastward  from  the 
town  of  Fareham,  in  Hampshire,  to  the  village  of  Fishbourne,  near  Chichester, 
in  Sussex.  On  the  west  side  of  Portsea-island  is  Portsmouth-harbour,  and  on 
the  east  side  Langston-harbour,  bounded  by  Hayling-island,  beyond  which  are 
Ems worth-channel  and  Chichester-harbour,  separated  by  the  small  island  of 
Thorney.  The  approach  to  Portsmouth-harbour  is  defended  by  Monckton-fort 
on  the  west,  and  Southsea-castle,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Portsea- 
island,  on  the  east.  Within  these  points,  which  are  two  miles  apart,  the  entrance 
narrows  to  about  220  yards  at  Portsmouth-point,  where  there  are  also  strong 
defences  on  each  side.  The  harbour  then  widens  into  a basin  about  a mile  long, 
and  from  half  a mile  to  three  quarters  of  a mile  broad,  beyond  which  it  expands 
till  it  attains  a breadth  of  about  three  miles  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  inlet. 
It  contains  three  small,  low  islands,  Whale,  Pewit,  and  Horsea  islands ; and 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  entrance  the  main  channel  divides  into  three 
branches,  leading  respectively  to  Fareham,  Porchester,  and  the  north  end  of 
Portsea-island.  First-rate  men-of-war  can  enter  the  harbour  and  lie  at  anchor 
inside  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  From  the  approach  to  the  harbour,  on  the  west 
side,  a sand-bank,  called  the  Spit,  extends  three  miles  south-eastward.  Beyond 
it,  within  a range  of  buoys,  and  under  shelter  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  the  admi- 
rable roadstead  of  S pithead,  where  1,000  ships  of  the  line  may  ride  without 
inconvenience.  On  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  near  its  eastern  extremity,  is 
St.  Helen’s-bay,  a place  of  rendezvous  for  the  navy.  These  roadsteads,  with 
Emsworth-channel,  and  Langston  and  Portsmouth-harbours,  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  port  of  Portsmouth,  which  extends  from  the  town  of  Emsworth  at 
the  head  of  Emsworth-channel  on  the  east,  to  the  opening  of  Southampton- 
water  on  the  west. 
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f PORTSMOUTH,  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  Great  Britain,  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  on  the  south-west  point  of  the  island.  It  is  enclosed  Enclosed  by 
by  bastioned  ramparts,  with  batteries  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  surrounded  by  aramParts* 
deep  moat,  with  extensive  outworks.  The  walls  are  entered  by  four  handsome 
gates,  with  drawbridges.  The  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  rows  of  elms, 
form  an  agreeable  promenade  nearly  a mile  in  length.  Three  or  four  streets 
of  a better  class  extend  from  north-east  to  south-west,  crossing  the  others  at 
right  angles.  On  the  north  side  of  Portsmouth,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  mill- 
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dam  creek,  is  its  principal  suburb  Portsea.  The  town  of  Portsea  and  its  dock- 
yard occupy  a space  called  Portsmouth-common,  on  which,  at  the  commencement 
of  last  century,  there  was  only  a single  hovel.  The  town,  which  is  now  much 
more  extensive  than  Portsmouth,  is  similarly  fortified,  and  the  defences  of  both 
towns  unite,  so  as  to  inclose  them  within  one  complete  fortress.  Portsea  con- 
tains some  handsome  terraces  and  crescents,  and  a well-built  open  space  called 
St.  George’s-square.  Both  towns  are  lighted  with  gas,  well  paved,  and  supplied 
with  water  by  pipes  from  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Portsdown-hill.  On  the  east 
side  of  Portsea  is  a suburb  called  Landport,  consisting  of  a belt  of  houses,  some 
of  which  are  handsome;  south  from  Landport  is  Somerstown,  and  between 
Somerstown  and  the  sea  is  Southsea,  a fashionable  watering-place,  which  spreads 
eastward  from  Portsmouth,  with  some  good  villas  and  well-built  terraces  and 
squares.  On  this  part  of  the  beach  a fine  esplanade  has  been  formed,  and  j 
embellished  with  statues  of  Nelson  and  Wellington.  The  suburb  of  Kingston  I 
lies  towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  that  of  Mile  End  at  some  distance  north  | 
from  Portsea.  The  borough  of  Portsmouth  contains  twelve  churches  and  chapels 
of  the  Establishment.  The  church  of  St.  Thomas,  Portsmouth,  is  a spacious 
cruciform  structure,  built  in  the  early  English  style,  but  corrupted  by  successive 
additions.  At  the  west  end  is  a tower  120  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a cupola 
and  lantern.  St.  Mary’s,  the  parish  church  of  Portsea,  is  an  ancient  structure  in 
the  suburb  of  Kingston,  surrounded  by  one  of  the  largest  burial-grounds  in  the 
kingdom.  The  garrison  chapel,  on  the  Grand-parade,  is  a part  of  the  ancient 
hospital  of  Domus  Dei,  fitted  up  for  its  present  purpose.  St.  Paul’s,  Southsea, 
and  All  Saint’s,  Mile  End,  are  in  the  perpendicular  style.  The  Baptists  have 
eleven  places  of  worship,  the  Independents  six,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  six, 
the  Bible  Christians  two,  and  the  Primitive  Methodists,  Plymouth  Brethren, 
Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  Mormons,  and  Jews,  have  one  each.  There  are 
two  grammar-schools,  four  National,  and  four  British.  A philosophical  society 
in  Portsmouth,  with  a hall  and  museum  of  considerable  extent,  has  been  esta- 
blished. Portsea  has  an  athenaeum  and  mechanics’  institute  with  a good  library  ; 
and  the  Watt-institute,  at  Landport,  has  a library  of  nearly  a thousand  volumes. 
The  other  principal  buildings  in  Portsmouth  are  the  governor’s  house,  on  the 
Grand-parade,  originally  part  of  Domus  Dei-hospital,  the  residence  of  the 
lieutenant-governor;  the  town-hall,  the  new  county-court,  the  new  market- 
house,  the  theatre,  the  custom-house,  the  United  Service  club-house,  the  Four 
House-barracks,  and  the  Marine-barracks  on  the  south-west  margin  of  the  town, 
the  Cambridge-barracks  on  the  east,  the  Colewort-barracks  on  the  north,  the 
new  barracks  at  the  end  of  High-street,  the  almshouse,  the  jail,  and  house  of 
correction.  In  Portsea  are  St.  Paul’s-academy,  the  Beneficial  Society’s-hall,  a 
general  hospital,  a saving’s-bank,  and  on  Mile  End-road  the  union  workhouse,  a 
female  penitentiary,  and  the  Portsmouth  and  Farlington  water-works.  At 
Landport  are  the  Tipner  and  Hilsea-barracks,  and  near  Southsea-castle  is  the 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery.  About  two  miles  north  from  Ports- 
mouth, between  the  London-road  and  the  harbour,  is  an  extensive  cemetery,  j 
The  Naval-dockyard  at  Portsea,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  covers  an  area  of 
nearly  120  acres.  It  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a wall  fourteen  feet  high, 
and  along  the  harbour  it  has  a wharf-wall  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a mile  in 
length.  It  includes  the  residences  of  the  port-admiral,  the  admiral  superin- 
tendent, and  other  officers,  the  guard-house  and  pay-office,  a school  for  naval 
architecture,  and  a chapel.  Besides  extensive  storehouses  for  hemp,  cordage, 
canvass,  sails,  blocks,  masts,  rigging,  and  other  requisites  for  naval  architecture 
and  outfit,  it  contains  a rope-work  and  sail-lofts,  a smithery,  an  iron-mill,  a 
copper-sheathing-foundry,  an  anchor-forge,  with  Nasmyth’s  huge  steam-hammer, 
and  the  the  remarkable  block-machinery  invented  by  the  late  Sir  Mark  Brunei. 
Forty-four  block-making  machines,  impelled  by  a steam-engine,  are  arranged  in 
three  sets  for  blocks  of  different  sizes.  Receiving  the  rough  timber,  they  cut  it 
up,  shape,  and  bore  it,  and  continue  the  process  till  the  block  is  complete.  In 
the  centre  of  the  wharf-wall  is  the  entrance  to  the  great  basin,  which  has  an  area 
of  two  and  a half  acres,  and  four  dry  docks  attached,  with  an  additional  dry 
dock  on  each  side,  all  capable  of  receiving  tbe  largest  vessels.  There  is  besides 
a double-dock  for  frigates.  For  the  building  of  vessels  there  are  six  slips,  two 
for  ships  of  the  first  class.  The  Victoria  steam-basin,  lately  formed  at  the  north 
end  of  the  dockyard,  is  3,000  feet  in  length.  A range  of  engineers’  shops,  pro- 
vided with  every  mechanical  aid,  occupies  the  western  side  of  the  basin.  Close 
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to  the  dockyard,  on  the  south,  is  the  gun-wharf,  with  various  ranges  of  building 
for  ordnance  stores.  Guns  of  every  calibre,  with  immense  pyramids  of  shot 
adapted  to  them,  occupy  a spacious  area  of  fourteen  acres.  An  ornamental 
building,  called  the  small  arms  armoury,  contains  upwards  of  20,000  stand  of 
arms  for  sea  service.  The  hours  of  admission  are  from  ten  till  twelve,  and  from 
one  till  three.  Englishmen  require  no  introduction,  foreigners  must,  have  an 
order  from  the  admiralty.  The  harbour  is  crossed  by  a floating  steam-bridge, 
which  plies  between  Gosport  and  a suburb  called  the  Point,  on  the  west  side  of 
Portsmouth.  A small  bay,  called  the  Camber,  extending  between  the  Point  and 
the  gun-wharf,  forms  the  harbour  for  merchant  shipping.  It  is  lined  by  an 
excellent  quay,  at  which  large  vessels  load  and  unload.  The  Victoria  and  Albert 
piers,  two  handsome  erections,  afford  additional  accommodation.  An  inland 
navigation,  proceeding  by  the  channel  at  the  north  end  of  Portsea-island,  to  the 
Portsmouth  and  Arundel-canal,  and  continued  by  the  Arun  and  Wey  Junction- 
canal  and  the  river  Wey  to  the  Thames,  connects  Portsmouth  with  London. 
The  South-Western-railway,  which  has  its  terminus  at  Gosport,  and  the  Brighton 
and  South  Coast-railway,  which  has  its  terminus  at  Portsea,  connect  Portsmouth 
by  land  with  the  metropolis.  A short  line,  running  along  the  northern  margin 
of  the  harbour,  unites  the  two  railways.  Steam-packets  ply  several  times  a day 
between  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  is  a regular  communica- 
tion by  steamers  with  London,  Southampton,  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  and 
Havre.  The  trade  of  Portsmouth  depends  on  the  dockyard  and  other  public 
establishments.  Great  numbers  of  persons,  especially  females,  are  employed  in 
Portsea  and  Landport,  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  outfit  for  seamen,  and 
there  are  extensive  market-gardens  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  town  and 
suburbs  are  several  large  breweries.  The  coasting  trade  of  the  port  is  extensive. 
Coals  are  largely  imported.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  brought  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  west  of  England,  and  large  quantities  of  corn  and  provisions  are 
brought  from  Ireland,  whilst  eggs  are  imported  from  France.  Timber  and  wine 
are  the  chief  articles  of  foreign  trade.  Besides  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  of 
.Portsmouth  and  Portsea,  the  island  of  Portsea  has  strong  defences.  Soutbsea- 
castle,  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  greatly  strengthened  in  1850,  is  mounted  with 
hekvy  cannon.  Beyond  the  castle  are  two  forts,  named  Lumps  and  Eastney, 
and  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  island,  commanding  the  entrance  to  Langston- 
harbour,  is  Fort  Cumberland,  a very  strong  defence,  commenced  in  1746,  but 
only  brought  into  an  efficient  state  in  1820.  It  receives  3,000  men,  and  mounts 
100  heavy  guns.  The  approach  to  Portsmouth  on  the  land  side  is  defended  by 
a strong  line  of  fortification  on  Portsdown-hill,  along  ridge  lying  north  of  the 
island ; by  lines  carried  along  the  bank  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  island 
from  the  mainland;  and  by  other  works  at  Hilsea,  four  miles  from  the  town. 
The  excellence  of  the  harbour  seems  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  a station  at  Porchester,  on  the  northern  shore,  where  there  are  still 
Roman  remains.  Portsmouth  was  a naval  station  in  the  reign  of  John.  In  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  it  was  burned  by  the  French.  Fortifications  begun  by  Edward 
IV.  were  completed  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  reign  Portsmouth  was  the  principal 
station  of  the  English  navy.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  William  III.,  and 
George  III.,  the  defences  were  very  much  extended.  They  have  been  of  late 
largely  added  to  and  considerably  strengthened,  and  are  believed  to  be  impreg- 
nable. The  moats,  which  are  deep  and  wide,  can  be  filled  from  the  sea.  The 
dockyard  has  three  times  been  greatly  injured  by  fire : in  1760  from  the  effect  of 
lightning;  again  in  1770,  and  in  1776  from  the  attempts  of  an  incendiary,  John 
Aitken,  or  Jack  the  Painter,  who  was  tried  for  the  crime  at  Winchester,  and 
hung  on  a gibbet  of  unusual  height,  at  the  gates  of  the  dockyard.  Portsmouth- 
harbour  is  420  yards  at  the  entrance,  expanding  into  a noble  basin,  capable  of 
holding  a fleet.  Strangers  are  permitted  to  visit  the  Victory , the  flag-ship  here, 
and  on  which  Nelson  died  at  Trafalgar.  The  hid&rical  interest  of  Portsmouth 
is  connected  with  the  assassination  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  John 
Felton,  in  1628,  the  trial  and  execution  of  Admiral  Byng,  in  1757,  the  sinking  of 
the  Royal  George,  in  1782,  and  the  recovery  of  the  wreck  in  1844,  and  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  Boyne , 98  gun-ship,  in  1795.  The  famous  roadstead 
of  Spithead,  so  named  from  the  “Spit,”  a sandbank  about  three  miles  long,  is 
the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  British  navy..  In  1 854,  the  Baltic  fleet,  under 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  was  reviewed  here  by  her  Majesty ; and  in  1857,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  a still  more  magnificent  naval  display  took  place.  Charles  Dickens, 
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Name  of  Place. 


Potterspury* pa 

Pottertou ham 

Potto to 

Pottont  m.t  & pa 

Ponghill  pa 

Ponghill  pa 

PouJshot . pa 

Poultney ham 

Poulton to 

Poultou  pa 

Poulton to  & chap 

Poultou  pa 

Poulton-cum-Sea- 

combe  to 

Poulton-le-Fylde  ...pa 
Poulton-with-Fern- 

head  to 

Pouuden  ham 

Poundstock pa 

Powder  ham pa 

Powick pa 

Pownall-Fee  to 

Poxwell pa 

Poynings pa 

Poynton,  or  Pointon  to 

Prebend  End prec 

Prees pa 

Preesall-with- 

Hackensall  to 

Preese  (with 

Weeton ... to 

Prendergast  pa 

Prendick  to 

Prenton to 

Prescott  pa  & m.t 

Prescott ex  paro 

Prescott  lord 

Preshute pa 

Prestatyn  to 

Prestbury  pa  & to 

Prestbury  pa 

Presteigne§  ...pa  & m.t 

Preston to 

Preston 


County. 


Northampton 
W.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 

Bedford 

Cornwall  

Devon  

Wilts 

Leicester 

Chester 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Gloucester  ... 

Chester 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Bucks  

Cornwall  

Devon  

Worcester  ... 

Chester 

Dorset  

Sussex  

Chester 

Bucks  

Salop 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Pembroke 

Northumb.  ... 

Chester 

Lancaster 

Gloucester  ... 

Oxford  

Wilts 

Flint  

Chester 

Gloucester  ... 

Radnor  

Cumberland 
Dorset  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Towcester 6 

Leeds  8 

Stokesley 4$ 

Biggleswade  3$ 

Stratton  1? 

Orediton  6$ 

Devizes 3$ 

Lutterworth  ...3 

Chester 4$ 

Dover  3 

Lancaster  3 

Cricklade 5? 

Liverpool  4 

Preston  14$ 

Warrington  ...1$ 

Bicester 5? 

Stratton  5$ 

Exeter 7 

Worcester 2 

Stockport 6? 

Dorchester (5 

Brighton  5$ 

Stockport  ...5$ 
Buckingham  ... 
Wem  4 

Fleetwood  ...2$ 

Kirkhatn  5$ 

Haverfdwest.  $ 

Alnwick  13 

Birkenhead  ...3 

Liverpool  7 

Cheltenham  ...8 

Cropredy £ 

Marlborough.  ..$ 

Rhyl  3$ 

Macclesfield.. .2| 
Cheltenham  ...2 

Kington  6$ 

Whitehaven  ...2 
Weymouth 3 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Wolverton 5 

Cross  Gates  ...4$ 

Potto 

Potton  ... 

Bideford 22$ 

Tiverton  7$ 

Melkshafti  ...6$ 

Welford 3 

Rossett  3 

Dover  3 

Morecambe  ...1 
Cirencester  ...5$ 

Birkenhead  ...2 $ 
Poulton  


Warrington. ..1$ 

Claydon 3$ 

Bideford  29 

Exminster 3 

Worcester 3 

Wilmslow 1$ 

Moreton 4 

Hassock’s.Gt.  4$ 

Poynton  

Buckingham  ... 
Prees  $ 

Fleetwood  ...2$ 

Kirkham  5$ 

Haverfordwest  $ 

Alnwick  13 

Rock  Lane 2 

Rainhill  1$ 

Cheltenham  ...3 

Cropredy $ 

Hungerford  10$ 
Prestatyn ... 
Prestbury... 
Cheltenham 


St.  Bees  2 

Moreton  6$ 


Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

L.  & N.  W 

57$ 

2820 

1734 

Leeds  & Selby 

194$ 

N.  Eastern  

233$ 

1442 

185 

Gt.  Northern 

47 

2200' 

1922 

N.  Devon 

2641 

1947 

404 

Gt.  Western  

191$ 

1663 

350 

Gt.  Western  

106$ 

1589 

335 

L.  & N.  W 

95$ 

Shrews.  & Chester... 

. 188$ 

1391 

134 

S.  Eastern  

91 

990 

28 

Lane.  & Morecambe 

276 

1641 

1301 

Gt.  Western  

100$ 

1580 

408 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches. 

195$ 

1069 

3044 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

224$ 

20666 

7690 

L.  & N.  W 

184 

1233 

708 

L.  & N.  W 

62 

710 

133 

N.  Devon 

271$ 

4814 

651 

S.  Devon  

201$ 

1947 

294 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

123$ 

5194 

1834 

L.  & N.  W 

178$ 

3556 

1907 

L.  & S.  W 

138$ 

887 

69 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

48 

1643 

261 

L.  & N.  W 

171$ 

2490 

1247 

L.&N.W.  

62 

895 

L.  & N.  W 

169$ 

14461 

3196 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

232$ 

3860 

823 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

223$ 

2876 

465 

S.  Wales  

276$ 

1104 

1473 

N.  Eastern  

325$ 

1612 

55 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches. 

193$ 

628 

99 

1,.  & N.  W 

194$ 

36554 

46527 

Gt.  Western  

124 

430 

51 

Gt.  Western  

90$ 

640 

9 

Gt.  Western  

71$ 

5351 

1227 

Chester  & Holyhead 

204$ 

L.  & N.  W 

167$ 

63125 

59265 

Gt.  Western  

123$ 

3022 

1314 

Leomins.  & Kington 

172$ 

11126 

2207 

Whitehaven  & Fur. 

289 

2699 

5102 

L.  & S.  W 

141 

2679 

711 

Ports- 

mouth. 


our  truly  English  novelist,  is  a native  of  Portsmouth.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  fourteen  aldermen  and  forty-two  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor. 

Inns,  George,  Fountain,  Totterdell’s  Hotel,  Royal  Oak,  Terminus  Tavern,  New  Inn,  Railway 
Hotel,  Sussex  Hotel  (Landport),  Bush  Hotel,  Portland  Hotel  (Southsea).— Markets,  Tues.,  Thurs., 
Sat—  Fair,  on  Portsdown-hill,  July  26. — Bankers,  Grant,  Gillman,  and  Long;  draw  on  Glyn, 
Mills,  and  Co.  Branch  of  National  Provincial;  draw  on  London  Joint  Stock.  South  Hants 
Banking  Company;  draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Bank  of  England;  draw  on 
Head-office.— Newspapers,  Portsmouth  Times,  Hampshire  Telegraph. 

* POTTERSPURY.  The  lace  manufacture  is  here  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
The  parish  church,  which  is  in  the  decorated  style,  possesses  a handsome  tower. 


Watch 
movements 
made  here. 


f POTTON.  A severe  conflagration,  in  1783,  destroyed  the  old  town,  which 
has  since  been  handsomely  rebuilt. 

Market,  Sat.— Pairs,  3rd.  Tues.  in  Jan.,  horses;  last  Tues.  in  April,  pleasure ; 1st  Tues.  in  July, 
Tues.  bef.  Oct.  29. 

t PRESCOT.  The  manufacture  of  watch  movements  is  chiefly  carried  on 
here,  and  small  files,  coarse  earthenware,  and  sugar-moulds,  are  also  made  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  parish  church  has  a lofty  tower,  with  a spire  156  feet 
high.  The  grammar-school  was  founded  in  1762. 

Markets,  Tues.,  Sat.— Fairs,  Trinity-Thurs.,  Mon.  nearest  to  Nov.  1,  pleasure. 


§ PRESTEIGNE  stands  at  the  extreme  eastern  verge  of  the  county,  in  a fertile 
valley,  watered  by  the  river  Lug.  The  church  is  a spacious  edifice,  partly  of 
decorated  and  partly  of  perpendicular  style  ; it  has  a square  tower  at  the  west 
end.  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  methodists,  and  Baptists,  have  chapels.  The 
free  grammar-school  has  an  income,  from  endowment,  of  £130  a year.  The 
assizes,  quarter  sessions,  and  a county  court,  are  held  in  Presteigne.  The  shire- 
hall  and  county  jail  are  modern  buildings. 

Inn,  Radnorshire  Arms.— Market,  Tues. — Fairs , Sat.  bef.  Feb.  13,  June  20,  Dec.  11,  cattle;  May 
9,  pleasure,  hiring ; Oct.  12, 13,  cattle,  sh zzp.— Bankers,  Parsons  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barnett  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Preston 

Preston pa 

Preston ham 

Preston 

Preston  

Preston* pa  & bo 

Preston ham 

Preston to 

Preston to 

Preston pa 

Preston-Plucknett  pa 

Preston.. 

Preston _ 

Preston to 

Preston  pa  & to 

Preston to 

Preston-  Bagot  pa 

Preston-Bisset  _ 

Preston- Bowyer ti 

Preston- Brock- 

hurst  to 

Preston  Brook sta 

Preston-Candover . . .pa 

Preston-Capes  pa 

Preston-Deanery  ... 

Preston,  Bast pa 

Preston,  Great  pa 

Preston  Gubbals  ...pa 
Preston  Junction  sta 
Preston  Junction  sta 
Preston  Junction  sta 
Preston-le-Skerne. . . to 
Preston,  Little  ...ham 


County. 


Gloucester  .. 
Gloucester  ... 
Herts 

Kent 

Kent  

Lancaster 

Middlesex 

Northumb.  ... 
Nor  thumb.  ... 

Rutland  

Somerset  

Suffolk  

Sussex  

Westmorland 
B.  R.  York  ... 

Salop 

Warwick  

Bucks  

Somerset 


Salop 

Chester 

Hants  

Northampton 

Northampton 

Sussex  

W.  R.  York ... 

Salop 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Durham  

Durham  

Northampton 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Cirencester 

Ledbury  3* 

Hitchin  3 

Faversham * 

Canterbury  ...8 

Lancaster 21 

Harrow  2f 

Alnwick  7? 

N.  Shields l 

Uppingham  If 

Yeovil 1 

Lavenham 2 

Brighton  if 

Kendal  4 

Hull  6* 

Shrewsbury  ...4 

Henley  2 

Buckingham  3f 
Wellington 5 

Wem 3* 

Warrington. ..11 

Alton  8 

Daventry  5 

Northampton  4* 
Worthing  ...5i 

Leeds  7* 

Shrewsbury  ...5 

Preston  2 

Newton  * 

Stockton 3 

Darlington 7 

Daventry  6 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Cirencester 
Tewkesbury  13f 

Hitchin  3 

Faversham * 

Grove  Ferry  ...2 

Preston  

Sudbury  if 

Chathill  3* 

Shields 1 

Manton  If 

Yeovil l 

Sudbury  8* 

Brighton  • 1J 

Kendal  4 

Hedon  1% 

Shrewsbury  ...4 

Hatton 5* 

Buckingham  3f 
Wellington  ...4* 

Wem  4 

Preston  Brook 
Basingstoke... 7? 

Weedon 5* 

Roade 4 

Angmering $ 

Methley  2 

Hadnall  3 

Preston  Junctn. 
Preston  Junctn. 
Preston  Junctn. 

Aycliffe 1* 

Weedon 5? 


Gt,  Western  

Midland  

Gt.  Northern 

B.  Kent 

S.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Midland  

Gt.  Western  

B.  Union  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Kendal  & Windrmr. 
Hull  & Holderness 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  


L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W.  

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

L,  & N.  W 

L.,B.,  &S.C 

Lane.  & Yorkshire. 

L.  & N.  W 

B.  Lancashire 

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W.  


Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 


97 

142 

35 

50* 

64 

210 

10 

324* 

272 

lOOf 

142 

66? 

51? 

256 

180 

159 

117? 

64f 

1745 

169| 

177 

54* 

75 

64 

66f 

180 

162* 

212 

188 

234 

241* 

75 


Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 


2190 

884 

1547 

1478 

15659 

457 

542 

980 

790 

1931 


6170 


1302 

1940 


3413 

2280 

1470 

609 

2281 

26*io 


Pop. 


218 

80 

1135 

542 

72136 

*87 

983 

328 

329 
386 
625 


554 


524 

363 

65 

310 

393 


139 


Churches 
and  chapels. 


* PRESTON,  a place  of  high  antiquity,  is  supposed  to  have  been  named  History  and 
Priest’s-town,  from  its  religious  houses,  of  which  vestiges  still  appear.  Its situation* 
origin  is  traced  to  the  decay  of  Ribchester,  the  Roman  station  Rigodunum, 
eleven  miles  up  the  river.  The  town  was  held  by  Tostig,  brother  of  Harol 
and  became  a borough  by  prescription.  It  received  thirteen  royal  charters,  from 
the  time  of  Henry  II.  to  that  of  Charles  II.  The  place  was  partly  destroyed  by 
Robert  Bruce,  in  1322.  In  the  Parliamentary  war  it  declared  for  the  king,  and 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  General  Fairfax.  In  1715,  the  Jacobite  insurgents 
under  Foster,  entered  the  town,  and  erected  barricades  for  its  defence,  but  after 
a brave  resistance,  were  forced  to  surrender.  The  town,  built  on  an  eminence 
rising  120  feet  from  the  Ribble,  occupies  an  area  about  a mile  and  a half  square. 

The  river  widens  considerably  below  Preston,  but  is  so  choked  with  sandbanks, 
that  only  a few  coasters  can  reach  the  town.  There  are  some  good  terraces  and 
squares,  and  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built.  The  river  is  crossed  by 
Walton-bridge,  on  the  London-road,  a structure  of  three  arches,  erected  in  1782 ; 
and  about  a mile  and  a half  Ufelow  it,  Penwortham-bridge,  on  the  Liverpool-road, 
consisting  of  five  arches,  and  about  a century  old.  A viaduct  of  the  North 
Union-railway  has  five  arches,  and  rises  sixty-eight  above  the  stream,^  There 
are  ten  Established  places  of  worship.  The  parish  church,  originally  dedicated 
to  St.  Wilfred,  was  rebuilt  in  1770,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John.  St.  George’s 
church  is  a brick  building,  erected  in  1723.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was 
built  in  1814.  St.  Peter’s,  erected  in  1824,  and  St.  Paul’s  in  1825,  both  in  the 
modern  gothic  style,  were  built  by  grants  from  the  parliamentary  commissioners. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  four  rhapels,  one  of  which  is  a very  elegant  building ; 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  three,  the  Baptists  three,  the  Independents  two,  th 
Primitive,  Episcopalian-Primitive,  and  Association  Methodists,  Lady  Hunting 
don’s  Connection,  Unitarians,  Quakers,  Swedenborgians,  and  Mormons,  one 
each.  The  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1663,  of  which  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration are  patrons,  has  an  income,  from  endowment,  of  about  £150  a year. 

There  are  eleven  National,  and  five  infant-schools,  a blue-coat-school,  and  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Institution  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  has  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  town,  with  a library  of  5,000 
volumes,  and  an  excellent  museum.  There  are  a literary  and  philosophical 
institution,  an  agricultural  society,  and  three  public  libraries,  the  Palatine,  Dr. 

Shepherd’s,  and  the  Law-library,  which  are  accessible  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

The  other  principal  buildings  are  the  guildhall,  a handsome  brick  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  a fine  court-house,  erected  in  1826,  assembly-rooms,  a neat 
theatre,  the  custom-house,  corn-exchange,  cloth-hall,  and  market-house ; the 
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dispensary  and  house  of  recovery,  public  baths  and  wash-houses,  built  by  the 
corporation,  and  opened  in  1851 ; an  extensive  range  of  barracks,  at  Fulwood, 
about  a mile  from  the  town,  the  union-workhouse,  the  borough  prison,  a large 
county  penitentiary,  and  nine  almshouses.  Preston  is  now  one  of  the  great 
seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  England.  The  manufacture  of  linen,  which 
was  formerly  the  staple  trade  of  the  place,  is  still  of  considerable  extent.  There 
are  several  flax-mills.  Hand-loom  weavers  are  numerous.  There  are  several 
iron  and  brass-foundries,  and  machine-factories.  Malting  and  brewing,  tanning, 
and  rope-making,  are  carried  on.  The  borough  has  an  ancient  fishery  on  the 
Ribble,  which  abounds  with  salmon,  smelt,  plaice,  and  eels.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable at  spring-tides,  to  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  lower  bridge,  for  vessels 
drawing  twelve  feet  of  water.  Preston  is  a free  port,  and  there  are  bonding 
warehouses  on  the  quay.  Coal  is  brought  in  by  the  navigation  of  the  Douglas- 
river,  which  joins  the  Ribble  eight  miles  below  the  town.  By  the  Lancaster- 
canal,  Preston  communicates  northward  with  Lancaster  and  Kendal,  and  south- 
ward with  Chorley,  where  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool-canal  connects  the  town  with 
the  great  canal  system  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  By  railways  Preston  has 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Annual,  general,  and  quarter 
sessions,  a county-court,  and  a court  of  chancery  for  Lancashire  (alternately 
with  Liverpool)  are  held  in  the  town.  Races  are  held  annually  in  the  Holme, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A festival,  called  the  “ Guild  Merchant,”  is  held 
by  the  corporation  every  twentieth  year,  for  a week,  at  the  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September.  The  markets  are  held  in  a spacious  and  well-paved 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  Saturday  market,  which  is  the  largest, 
is  principally  for  corn;  those  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  are  for  butter,  vegeta- 
bles, and  fish.  Preston  is  governed  by  twelve  aldermen  and  thirty-six  coun- 
cillors, one  of  whom  is  mayor.  Cotton-spinning  was  introduced  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood about  1790.  There  are  about  55  cotton  and  flax-mills  in  Preston, 
some  of  the  largest  being  Taylor’s,  Horrock’s,  Birley  Brothers,  &c.,  employing 
1,000  or  1,500  hands  each.  From  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  purely  agricul- 
tural, the  supply  of  labour  is  recruited.  The  work  people  are  mostly  under  age ; 
their  youth  and  ignorance  render  them  peculiarly  a prey  to  the  specious  eloquence 
of  clever  agitators.  The  result  is,  that  Preston  is  periodically  afflicted  with 
strikes,  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  which  began  in  October,  1853,  and  termi- 
nated in  May,  1854,  during  which  period  the  hands  here,  to  the  number  of  15,000 
or  16,000,  were  supported  by  weekly  contributions  of  £2,000  and  upwards  from 
sympathisers  in  other  places,  making  a total  of  £100,000;  while  the  masters 
were  sustained  by  those  of  their  own  class.  Thus  “Proud  Preston,”  according 
to  the  proverb,  cuts  off  its  nose  to  be  revenged  on  its  face ; one  certain  conse- 
quence of  which  is  the  more  extensive  use  of  machinery.  The  strike  of  1828 
led,  for  example,  to  the  invention  of  the  self-actor,  which  in  the  great  strike  of 
1836  was  partially  introduced,  and  since  that  of  1854  has  been  generally  adopted, 
so  that  “haud-mules  ’ are  now  only  used  in  works  where  very  high  numbers 
(very  fine  thread)  are  spun.  The  meetings  of  the  delegates  were  held  in  the 
cock-pit  (once  devoted  to  cock-fighting,  so  much  patronised  by  the  late  Earls  of 
Derby) ; while  the  people  had  their  gatherings  in  Chadwrick’s-orchard.  Other 
open  spots  are  the  marsh,  near  the  river  (which  is  crossed  by  two  bridges),  and 
Moor-park,  beyond  the  House  of  Recovery.  Close  to  the  grammar-school  is  the 
barber’s  shop  in  which  Arkwright  put  together  his  first  power-loom  (made  by 
Kay),  and  then  moved  it  to  Nottingham.  There  are  foundries  for  machine- 
making— an  extensive  branch,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  factories  here  con- 
tain one  and  a quarter  million  metal  spindles.  The  celebrated  Lady  Hamilton, 
the  friend  of  the  gallant  Nelson,  was  a native.  It  was  near  Preston  that  Crom- 
well, with  10,000,  defeated  about  25,000,  led  on  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
others.  “He  gained  an  entire  victory,”  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  “and  had  the 
chase  of  them  for  twenty  miles but  with  the  loss  of  the  valiant  Colonel  Thorn- 
haugh,  a man  of  romantic  bravery  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  on  the  round- 
head  side.  “ As  he  lay  wounded  among  his  soldiers,  he  made  them  open  to  the 
right  and  left,  that  he  might  see  the  enemy  run.”  The  Lancashire  militia  new  depot 
was  opened  in  1857,  and  is  a very  commodious  building  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Inns,  Royal  Hotel,  Bull,  Red  Lion,  Victoria,  Castle.— Markets,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.— -Fairs,  Mon.  fol. 
1st  Sun.  aft.  Epiph.,  horses;  March  27,  cows;  28,  horses  ; hardware,  three  days  ; general,  ten  days; 
Aug.  25,  cows;  26,  horses;  hardware,  eight  days;  general,  ten  days;  Nov.  7,  cows;  8,  horses;  hard- 
ware. five  days ; general,  ten  fays— Bankers,  Roskill,  Arrowsmith,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Jones,  Loyd, 
and  Co.  Lancaster  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Barclay  and  Co.  Preston  Banking  Company ; 
draw  on  Union  Bank.—  Newspapers,  Preston  Chronicle,  Preston  Guardian. 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 
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Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Preston.  Little  .... 

W.  R.  York... 

Leeds  

.71 

Methley  2 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

1801 

W.  R.  York  . 

Settle 

.3| 

Long  Preston  .. 

Midland  

2241 

13212 

1341 

K 

Preston  Brook  1 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches. 

1761 

1122 

594 

Preston-on- Stour . 

.pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Stratfd.-on-A.4i 

Stratfd.-on-A.  41 

Oxford,  W.,&  W.  ... 

110 

1990 

421 

Preston- 

Patrick  ...to  & chap 

Westmorland 

Milnthorpe  . 

..41 

Milnthorpe  ...41 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

248f 

3880 

514 

Somerset  

Yeovil 

...1 

Yeovil 1 

Gt.  Western  

142 

790 

329 

Preston-Richard  . 

..to 

Westmorland 

Milnthorpe 

...4 

Milnthorpe  ...4 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2481 

1760 

417 

Preston  Road  

sta 

Lancaster 

Liverpool .... 

Preston  Road ... 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2051 

... 

Preston-under- 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Middleharn 

...5 

Leyburn 5 

N.  Eastern  

243f 

2509 

407 

to 

Durham  

Stocktou 

...2 

Stocktn.-on-T.  2 

N.  Eastern  

2391 

1108 

113 

Preston-upon-the- 

Salop  

31 

Dorrington  ...If 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

163 

1057 

235 

Preston-upon-Wye  pa 

Hereford  

Hereford  .... 

..81 

Hereford  8f 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

153 

1379 

249 

Preston- Wynne  chap 

Hereford  

Hereford  .. 

...6 

Moreton 5 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1531 

168 

...4 

Clifton  June.  11 

E.  Lancashire 

193f 

21625 

94479 

Northumb.  ... 

...7 

Newcastle  7 

Gt.  Northern 

2811 

621 

148 

Prestwold  

Leicester 

Loughboro*  . 

..21 

Loughboro’  ...21 

Midland  

ll7f 

4720 

965 

Prestwood  

..to 

Stafford 

TJttoxeter  ... 

...6 

Rocester  21 

L.  & N.  W 

1421 

74 

Priddy*  .... 

pa 

Somerset  

Axbridge 

..71 

Wells  41 

Gt.  Western  

1391 

1361 

254 

Priesteliff 

to 

Derbv 

Bakfiwfill  .... 

5* 

Rowslev 91 

Midland  

1631 

Priestfield  

sta 

Stafford 

Rilston  1 

Priestfield  

Gt.  Western  

140 

Priest-Hutton 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

...8 

Carnforth  4 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2411 

1068 

234 

Primethorpe  

to 

Leicester  

Lutterworth 

..  8 

Brghtn.  Astley  4 

Midland  

97f 

284 

Prince’s  End 

sta 

Stafford 

Dudley  

..If 

Prince’s  End  .. 

Oxford,  W.,  & W. ... 

122f 

Prineethnrne  

..to 

Warwick  

Rugby  

,.6f 

Marton If 

L.  & N.  W 

981 

304 

Prinkna.sh  Park  ex  nn, 

Gloucester  ... 

Painswick 

21 

Cheltenham  ...8 

Gt.  Western  

129 

300 

13 

Priors  Dean 

.na 

Hants 

Petersfield 

,...5 

Alton  7 

L.  & S.  W 

56 

1518 

131 

Priors  Hav  ex  paro 

Chester 

Chester 

7 

Beeston  7 

L.  & N.  W 

I74f 

21 

Priors  Tjfifi  r*han 

Salop 

Shiffnal 

2f 

Oaken  Gates  l! 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

1431 

2574 

Priors  Marston 

pa 

Warwick  

Southam 

51 

Fen.  Compton  6 

Gt.  Western  

lOOf 

3630 

739 

Prisk 

Cardigan  

Tregaron  .... 

..11 

Kington 361 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

2071 

Prisk  (with 

Killev ...nareel 

Brecon  

Abereavennv  Si 

Blaina 3 

Monmouthshire 

181 

4768 

Priston  

Somerset  

Bath  

Twerton  3f 

Gt.  Western  

112 

1850 

308 

Prittlewell  

.pa 

Essex  

Rochford  . . 

21 

Southend  If 

London  & Southend 

42f 

11293 

2462 

Privett 

.pa 

Hants  

Petersfield  . 

..5f 

Hungerford  ...4 

Gt.  Western  

65! 

1270 

281 

Probus't  

.pa 

Cornwall  

Gramnonnd 

...2 

Plymouth 43 

S.  Devon  

289f 

8113 

1547 

Prospect  Hill  

sta 

Northumb.  ... 

North  Shields  3 

Prospect  Hill ... 

Blyth  & Tyne 

274 

Prudhoe  

..to 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  . 

..11 

Prudhoe  

Gt.  Northern 

2851 

1440 

386 

Prudhoe  Castle 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  . 

..12 

Prudhoe  1 

Gt.  Northern 

2861 

719 

102 

Publow 

na 

Somerset  

Bristol  

..61 

Keynsham  ...41 

Gt.  Western  

118 

1335 

810 

Pnekeridare  ham 

Herts  

Ware  

,...6 

Bhp.  Stortfd.  71 

E.  Counties 

39f 

Puekington  

.pa 

Somerset  

Ilminster .... 

..21 

Martock  61 

Gt.  Western  

1541 

610 

231 

Pucklechurch  

.pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Bristol  

..71 

Maugotsfield  11 

Midland  

125f 

2428 

931 

Pudding-Norton  .. 

.pa 

Norfolk 

Fakenham  . 

..11 

Fakenham  ...If 

E.  Union  

140f 

840 

21 

Puddington  

Bedford 

Harrold  

...4 

Sharnbrook  ...51 

Midland  

601 

2770 

612 

Puddington  

Chester 

Chester  

...7 

Mollington  ...61 

Lane.  & Chester 

187! 

1359 

176 

Puddington  .. 

.pa 

Devon  

Creditort 

...8 

Tiverton  81 

Gt.  Western  

1921 

1361 

215 

Puddlestone  

Hereford  

Leominster  . 

..51 

Leominster  ...51 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

162! 

1743 

316 

* PRIDDY  lies  in  the  very  midst  of  the  great  mining  district  of  the  forest  of 
Mendip.  Distinct  and  numerous  traces  of  extensive  mining  operations  of  the 
Belgic  Britons,  as  well  as  of  the  Romans,  have  been  found  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  place,  and  a long  range  of  ancient  barrows  stand  on  an  eminence  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  village.  The  rectory  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey 
of  Bruton,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  that  establishment,  it  came  to  the  Rodney’s, 
and  from  them  it  has  descended  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  church  stands 
on  an  elevated  spot,  detached  from  the  village,  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
churchyard.  The  Priory-field,  adjoining,  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  a cell  to  the  The  Priory- 
Priory  of  Briwerne  (to  which  the  manor  once  belonged),  for  the  use  of  the  miners.  fleId' 

The  church  itself  is  aq  interesting  Gothic  structure,  of  much  larger  dimensions 
than  are  usually  found  in  small  parishes.  It  consists  of  a lofty  tower  at  the 
west  end,  a chancel,  with  a chapel  on  each  side,  a nave,  and  north  aisle.  The 
stone  staircase  that  led  to  the  rood-loft  still  remains. 


f PROBUS.  The  church,  which  was  formerly  collegiate,  is  situated  on  the 
brow  of  a hill,  and  consists  of  two  long  aisles  and  a short  one,  with  a tower  at 
the  west  end,  which  is  extremely  elegant,  and  generally  esteemed  the  first 
architectural  ornament  in  the  county ; it  is  built  entirely  of  black  granite,  and 
its  height  to  the  battlements  is  108  feet;  the  top  is  ornamented  with  embrasures, 
and  no  less  than  forty  pinnacles,  disposed  in  eight  clusters. 


Fine  tower. 


Fairs , April  5,  23,  July  5,  Sep.  17,  horses. 


X PUDDINGTON,  or  Poddington.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  vicar  of 
this  parish  was  hung  at  Woburn,  with  the  abbot  of  that  monastery,  for  with- 
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Name  of  Place. 


Pudlicott  ti 

Pudsey  to  & chap 

Pulborough pa 

Pulford  .........pa  & to 

Pulhara pa 

Pulham,  East man 

Pulham,  St.  Mary 

Magdalen 

Pulham,  St.  Mary 

the  Virgin  

Pulley  to 

Pulloxhill 

Puncheston pa 

Puncknowle  pa 

Purbeck,  Isle  of  * 

Purfleetf vil 

Puriton pa 

Purleigh  pa 

Purley  pa 

Purston  ham 

Purston-Jaglin  to 

Purton  ti 

Purton ham 

Purton pa 

Pusey§ pa 

Putford,  East 

Putford,  West  

Putley  

Putney  ||  

Puttenham 


County. 


Oxford  

W.  R.  York.. 

Sussex  

Chester 

Dorset  

Dorset  

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Salop 

Bedford 

Pembroke 

Dorset  

Dorset  

Essex 

Somerset  

Essex 

Berks  

Northampton 
W.  R.  York... 
Gloucester  ... 
Gloucester  ... 

Wilts 

Berks  

Devon  

Devon  

Hereford 

Surrey  

Herts  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Charlbury 4% 

Leeds  6 

Petworth 5* 

Chester 4* 

Sherborne 7 

Sherborne  ...7? 

Harleston 31 

Harleston 21 

Shrewsbury... 21 

Ampthill 4 

Fishguard  8 

Bridport 6 

Poole  2 

Dartford 3 

Bridgewater... 3| 
Chelmsford  ..!9* 

Reading  3f 

Brackley  4! 

Pontefract 2 

Lydney 2f 

Berkeley 2 

Swindon  51 

Faringdon  ...4| 

Torrington 9 

E.  Putford | 

Ledbury 5 

Wandsworth. ..1 
Tring  4 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Charlbury  ...41 
Stanningley  ...1 
Horsham  ...121 

Rossett If 

Yeovil 10! 

Yeovil  11 

Pulham  Market 

Pulham  St.Mary 
Shrewsbury. ..21 

Ampthill 4 

Clarbeston  Rd.  6 
Dorchester  ...11 

Poole  2 

Purfleet 

Highbridge  ...4 

Maldon 4! 

Pangbourn  ...ll 
Farthinghoe  ...1 
Featherstone...! 

Gatecombe f 

Berkley  Road  2 

Purton  f 

Faringdon  R.  41 
Umberleigh...l7 
Umberleigh  17f 
Holm  Lacy  ...51 

Putney  

Clieddington  31 


Railway. 


Oxford,  W.,  & W. 
Lane.  & Yorkshire 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Shrews.  & Chester 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

E.  Union 

E.  Union  

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

S.  Wales  

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

London  & Southend 

Gt.  Western  

E.  Counties 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

Lane.  & Yorkshire.., 

S.  Wales  

Midland  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

N.  Devon 

N.  Devon 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos 

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & N.  W 


Dist. 

Area 

Lond. 

inSta 

Pop, 

pr  Rl. 

Acres 

81* 

192* 

2342 

11603 

50* 

6398 

1825 

187* 

2'567 

338 

151f 

2370 

288 

152* 

180 

102| 

>5955 

£1414 

1031 

; 

X 918 

157* 

61 

1760 

688 

276* 

1725 

245 

151* 

2160 

467 

124 

... 

16* 

149* 

1632 

451 

48* 

5578 

1184 

421 

877 

220 

75 

175*. 

984 

269 

131* 

113 

82* 

7878 

2087 

68* 

1070 

152 

243* 

2380 

424 

244 

2620 

194 

145* 

589 

182 

51 

2176 

5280 

39* 

690 

142 

Pudding- 

ton. 


standing  the  measures  of  the  imperious  monarch.  Here  are  two  large  mansions, 
one  of  them  called  Hinwick-hall,  built  by  General  Livesay,  the  other  built 
about  1710. 


* PURBECK  (Isle  of)  is  included  between  the  sea,  Poole-harbour,  and  a 
tributary  to  the  Frome,  but  it  is  really  a peninsula  connected  with  the  mainland 
at  East  Lulworth.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  quarries  of  Purbeck-stone, 
the  material  of  the  London  pavements,  and  much  employed  in  St.  Paul’s- 
cathedral. 

f PURFLEET,  according  to  a popular  traditiou,  was  so  named  from  an  excla- 
mation from  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  looking  from  this  spot  on  her  ships  depart- 
ing to  encounter  the  Armada,  “ Oh,  my  poor  fleet!”  The  “fleet,”  however, 
both  here  and  at  Northfleet,  is  the  trench  or  cutting  through  which  the  water 
Powder-  from  the  marshes  flows  into  the  Thames.  The  Government  powder-magazines 
magazines,  were  established  here  in  1759,  when  they  were  removed  from  Greenwich,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  place  petitioned  against  them  as  dangerous.  They  are 
capable  of  containing  30,000  barrels  of  powder.  The  roofs  are  vaulted,  the 
doors  copper-fastened,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  avoid  accident.  Beacon- 
hill,  immediately  above  the  village,  is  high  and  picturesque,  and  commands  some 
extensive  river  views. 


Family 

relic. 


X PURTON.  In  the  church  here  are  monuments  of  the  Maskelynes,  ancestors 
of  Dr.  Maskelyne,  astronomer  royal  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  projector  of  the 
“Nautical  Almanac,”  first  published  in  1667.  He  was  born  in  London,  1732, 
and  his  father  lived  at  Purton. 

Fairs,  Tues.  bef.  May  6,  Fri.  aft.  Sep.  19. 

§ PUSEY  is  remarkable  for  having  belonged  to  one  family  ever  since  the  reign 
of  Canute,  who  gave  it  to  their  ancestor,  by  the  medium  of  a horn,  w hich  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  owner  of  the  estate.  The  horn  is  of  an  ox,  or  buffalo, 
mounted  at  each  end  with  rings  of  silver,  and  a third  round  the  middle,  on  which 
is  an  inscription ; two  feet  are  fixed  to  the  middle  ring,  and  the  stopper  is  shaped 
like  a dog’s  head.  The  manor  was  recovered  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  by  the 
production  of  this  horn. 


Aqueduct  of 
the  Chelsea- 
waterworks 


||  PUTNEY,  an  abbreviation  of  Puttenheth — as  Stepney  is  of  Stebenheth — lies 
close  to  the  Thames,  from  which  the  ground  ascends  towards  Wimbledon.  A 
wooden  bridge  crosses  the  river  to  Fulham,  taking  the  place  of  a very  ancient 
ferry,  to  which  the  village  probably  owed  its  first  importance.  A little  above  it 
is  the  aqueduct,  or  pipe-bridge  of  the  Chelsea- waterworks.  The  church  was 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Puttenham 

pa 

Surrey  

Godaiming.. 

....4 

Guildford  4 

L.  & S.  W 

34* 

1896 

385 

Putton  

ti 

Dorset  

Weymouth  . 

..2* 

Weymouth  ...2$ 

L.  & S.  W 

149f 

Pnxton 

pa 

Somerset  ... 

Axbridge 

....6 

Yatton  2* 

Gt.  Western  

132f 

613 

151 

Pwllheli* 

;;;;;.bo 

Carnarvon  ... 

Nevin  

....6 

Peu-y-Groes  14f 

Nantlle 

269? 

2709 

Pwllheli  Road 

sta 

Carnarvon  ... 

Nantlle  

....5 

Pwllheli  Road... 

Carnarvon  & Nantlle 

250? 

Pwllcroehan 

pa 

Pembroke 

Pembroke  .. 

....5 

Neyland  7* 

S.  Wales  

292* 

3016 

214 

Pwll-y-Wrach 

...ham 

Kreeon  

Talgarth  .... 

..H 

Hereford  26 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

170? 

154 

Pvcombe  

pa 

Sussex  

Brighton  .... 

..5? 

Hassock’s  Gte.2? 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

45f 

2249 

300 

Pve  Bridge 

sta 

Derbv  

Alfreton 

....2 

Pye  bridge  

.Midland  

138* 

Pyle 

...  .pa 

Glamorgan  ... 

Bridgend  .... 

..5f 

P'vle  

S.  Wales  

196 

991 

Pylle  

t...pa 

Somerset  

Bruton 

Castle  Cary  ...45 

Gt.  Western 

138* 

1055 

184 

Pvrford 

pa 

Surrey  

Guildford  ... 

....7 

Woking 2* 

Li.  & S.  W 

26f 

1868 

365 

Pvtohley 

pa 

Northampton 

Ketteriris  ... 

..21 

Isham 2 

Midland  

70 

2833 

606 

Py worthy  

Holsworthy  ...2 

Eggesford  ...25* 

N.  Devon 

240f 

5021 

663 

rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  1836.  The  perpendicular  piers  and 
arches  of  the  nave  were,  however,  retained,  and  Bishop  West’s  chapel  was 
removed  from  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
This  is  a small  and  beautiful  chantry,  built  by  Nicholas  West,  who  died  Bishop 
of  Ely  in  1533.  There  is  a school  for  the  education  of  watermen’s  sons,  founded 
by  a merchant  named  Martyn,  who  was  saved  from  drowning  by  a Putney  fisher- 
man, in  1684;  and  an  almshouse  for  twelve  females,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  by  Sir  Abraham  Dawes.  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  successor  of 
Wolsey,  and  Gibbon,  the  historian,  were  born  at  Putney.  At  Bowling  Green 
house,  on  the  north  side  of  Putney-heath,  the  great  statesman  Pitt  lived  for  some 
years,  and  here  he  died,  January  23rd,  1806. 

* PWLLHELI,  situated  in  a small  bay  in  the  Irish-sea.  The  harbour  is  safe 
and  sheltered,  and  the  coasting  trade  gives  occupation  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
beach  here  is  admirably  adapted  for  bathing,  consisting  of  a fine  hard  sand,  and 
the  respectability  of  the  neighbourhood  augments  the  attraction  to  bathers. 
Further  sea  encroachments  have  been  interrupted  by  embankments  raised  on 
each  side  of  the  town,  and  the  harbour  is  scoured  by  two  small  rivers  which  fall 
into  it,  after  passing  through  the  town.  Both  river  and  sea  fishing  are  produc- 
tive here. 

Market , Wed.— Fairs,  March  5,  June  28,  Aug.  13,  Sep.  24,  cattle;  May  13,  Nov.  11,  also  hiring.  1 


Putney. 


Death  of 
Pitt. 


Fisheries. 


RIVERS. 


Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Pant  

Pescotter  

Petterell  

Pever 

Pick  mere 

Piddle  

Essex 

Cardiganshire... 
Cumberland  ... 

Cheshire  

Cheshire  

Dorsetshire 

Black  water. 
Tivy. 

Eden. 

Weaver. 

Pever. 

Poole-harbour. 

Piddle  

Plym*  

Pont  

Pottrose  

Priddlef  

Worcestershire 

Devonshire  

Northumberld. 
Cumberland  ... 
Dorsetshire 

Avon. 

Tamar. 
Blith’s  Newk. 
Irthing. 
Poole-haven. 

* PLYM,  a river  in  Devonshire,  rising  in  Dartmoor,  about  three  miles  above 
Walkhampton,  and,  passing  Meavy  and  Shaw  Prior,  reaches  Plympton,  between 
which  and  the  old  town  of  Plymouth,  it  spreads  into  an  extensive  basin,  and  soon 
after  unites  with  the  Tamar  in  forming  Plymouth-sound. 

t PRIDDLE,  or  Piddle,  a river  in  Dorsetshire,  rises  at  the  foot  of  a large 
ridge  of  hills  near  Alton,  directing  its  course  almost  due  south  about  five  miles, 
when  it  makes  a serpentine  bend,  and  flows  to  the  east  to  a small  village  called 
Hyde,  a little  above  which  it  receives  a considerable  brook,  rising  near  Middleton. 
From  thence  it  continues  its  course  about  six  miles  further,  and  falls  into  Poole- 
haven,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Frome. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Diet. 
Land, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Q.uadrine 

Lincoln  

Spalding  8 

Surfleet  .........4 

Gt.  Northern 

lOOf 

4210 

993 

Ouainton  na&to 

Bucks  '.. 

Winslow  5$ 

Aylesbury 6$ 

L.  & N.  W 

60 

5368 

945 

Quaker’s  Yard  ~. 

,...sta 

Monmouth  ... 

Aberdare  6 

Quaker’s  Yard 

TaffYale  

187 

Quantockshead, 

East  

Somerset 

Bridgewater  12 

Bridgewater  13 

Bristol  & Exeter  ... 

164f 

2582 

281 

Quantockshead, 

West 

Bridgewater  13 

Bridgewater  14 

Bristol  & Exeter  ... 

1654 

1491 

250 

Quarley  

pa 

Hants  

Luggershall  4^ 

Grateley  If 

L.  & S.  W 

74| 

1683 

179 

Quarlton  

Lancaster 

Bury  4f 

Bradshaw  3 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

204 

500 

361 

Quarmby 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Huddersfield.. .2 

Huddersfield. ..2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

191 

Quarndon  

Derbv  

Derby  24 

Derby 2$ 

Midland  

1344 

960 

529 

Quarnford 

chap 

Stafford 

Leek  8 

Leek 8 

N.  Staffordshire 

163 

665 

Quarrendon* 

pa 

Bucks  ..  .. 

Aylesbury  If 

Aylesbury If 

L.  & N.  W 

454 

2080 

64 

Quarrington 

to 

Durham 

Durham  5 

Shincliffe  3 

N.  Eastern  

2554 

1589 

1063 

Quarrington 

Da 

Lincoln  

Sleaford 14 

Sleaford  14 

Gt.  Northern 

1224 

1620 

264 

Quarry  Hill 

Cumberland 

Wigton  7 

Bray ton  _4 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

3224 

Quatford 

pa 

Salop 

Bridgnorth  ...2 

Shiffnall  13 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

150f 

1813 

692 

Quatt  

Salop 

Bridgnorth  ...3f 

Kidder  minstr  11 

Oxford,  W\,  & W.  ... 

1464 

2674 

356 

Quedgelev 

Da 

Gloucester 

Gloucester  a 

Gloucester 3 

Gt.  Western 

117 

1453 

401 

Queen-Charlton 

...pa 

Somerset  

Keynsham  ...14 

Keynsham  ...1$ 

Gt.  Western 

1154 

955 

177 

Queenborought 

Da 

Kent  . . 

Sheerness  ...2 

Sittingbourne  74 

E.  Kent 

504 

500 

772 

Queen-Camel 

Da 

Somerset 

Yeovil  ..  ..  64 

Yeovil  65 

Gt.  Western 

I47f 

2498 

772 

Oueenhill 

bam 

Worcester  ... 

Tewkesbury  3a 

Tewkesbury . . . 34 

Midland  

1314 

124 

Queenihoroiifirh  . 

Leicester 

Leicester  ...  8 

Syston 2 

Midland  

1044 

1390 

536 

Q.uenbv 

ham 

Leicester 

Leicester  84 

Leicester  84 

Midland  

106 

11 

Q.uendon 

pa 

Essex 

SafF.  Walden  54 

Newport  2f 

E.  Counties 

44 

643 

199 

Queen’s  Ferry 

...sta 

Flint  

Flint 5 

Queen’s  Ferry... 

Chester  & Holyhead 

1854 

Quenington 

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Fairford 2 

Cirencester  ...8f 

Gt.  Western 

1034 

1630 

369 

Quern  moor 

to 

Lancaster 

Lancaster  ...  3 

Halton 1 

Midland  

234f 

6593 

579 

Quethiock  

Cornwall  

Liskeard  3f 

Liskeard  3f 

Devon  & Cornwall... 

2654 

4531 

777 

Quiddenham 

Da 

Norfolk 

Harling...  24 

Eccles  Road.. .14 

E.  Union  

107f 

1126 

109 

Quidhampton 

ti 

Hants  . ..  . 

Whitchurch  44 

Overton  4 

L.  & S.  W 

56 

Quidhampton 

ti 

Wilts 

Wilton  . ...  1 

Salisbury  2 

L.  & S.  W 

854 

Quinton  

Gloucester  ... 

Chip.Campdn.64 

Campden 64 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1034 

4800 

587 

Quinton  

pa 

Northampton 

Northampton  4 

Northampton  34 

L.  & N.  W 

714 

1170 

133 

Quoislev  

to 

Chester  

Whitchurch  31 

Whitchurch  31 

L.  & N.  W 

1704 

Qnorndon 

to 

Leicester 

Loughboro’  ...24  Barrow  f 

Midland  

113f 

1990 

1876 

Quy  (with  Stow) 

...pa 

Cambridge  ... 

Cambridge  ...44  Cambridge  ...54 

E.  Counties 

63 

1820 

455 

St.  Osyth. 


* QUARRENDON,  at  the  time  of  the  Doomsday-survey,  was  held  by  one 
Geoffrey,  and  taxed  for  ten  hydes  of  land,  and  supplied  pannage  or  feeding  for 
300  hogs.  In  the  fertile  pastures  in  the  neighbourhood  are  fatted  great  numbers 
of  oxen.  In  one  of  Quarrendon  pastures  are  the  ruins  of  the  chapel,  a building 
of  some  note,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  John  Farnham,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  about  1392.  The  original  building  becoming  ruinous,  it  was  rebuilt,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  by  Sir  Henry  Lee,  who  lies  buried  beneath  its  decaying 
fragments.  Quarrendon  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  St.  Osyth,  who  was  beheaded 
in  Essex,  in  the  year  600;  her  relics  were  brought  to  Aylesbury-church,  where 
it  is  said  they  “ wrought  many  miracles.” 


f QUEENBOROUGH.  On  the  western  branch  of  the  river  Swale,  where  it 
falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Medway.  Edward  III.  built  a castle  here  “ for  the 
strength  of  the  realm  and  the  refuge  of  the  inhabitants,”  under  the  inspection  of 
William  of  Wickham,  and  the  place  was  named  Queenborough  in  honour  of 
Queen  Philippa.  It  was  repaired  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1536,  when  block-houses 
were  built  on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  but  had  fallen  into  decay  at  the  period  of 
The  castle  the  commonwealth,  when  it  was  sold  and  its  materials  removed.  The  moat  alone 
moat.  remains,  within  which  the  outline  of  the  keep  is  traceable.  An  outer  wall  encir- 
cled the  moat.  The  old  castle  well  remains,  and  is  of  considerable  importance, 
as  the  water  throughout  the  island,  except  at  Sheerness,  is  brackish  and 
unwholesome.  The  church  is  ancient  and  interesting,  with  a western  tower, 
supposed  to  be  Norman. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist.  I Area 
Lond.linSta 
pr  Rl.\  Acres 

Pop. 

Rabv 

to 

Chester  

Great  N eston  2 

FTooton  3ij 

Lancaster  & Chester 

189f 

1472 

195 

Raby  & Keverstone  to 

Durham  

Staindrop  1 

Bhp.  Auckland  8 

Stockton  & Redcar 

254 

2752 

313 

Raekeuford 

pa 

Devon 

S.  Molton  ...10* 
Arundel  2 

Tiverton  ...  8 

Gt.  Western  

192 

3938 

473 

Rack  ham 

Sussex  ........ 

Arundel 85 

L.,  B.,  &S.  C 

77 

173 

Rackheath  

pa 

Norfolk 

Norwich  R 

Norwich  fi 

E.  Union  

U8| 

1980 

281 

Raeton 

pa 

Sussex 

C!  hi  Chester  H 

Emsworth  ...2f 
Derby  5 

L..  B.,  & S.  C 

90 

1180 

96 

Radbourne 

Derby  

Derby  4* 

Midland  

137 

2034 

230 

Radbourn, 
Lower 

.ex  pa 
r...pa 

Warwick 

Sontham  4 

TTa.rhnry  ....  3 

Gt.  Western  

102* 

15 

Radbourn,  Uppe 
Radoliffe 

Warwick 

Southam  4 

Harbury  3* 

Gt.  Western  

102f 

18 

Lancaster 

Burv  ...  21 

Kadcliffe  Brdg.l 
Radcliffe  Bridge 
Buckingham  If 
Faringdon  Rd.  8 
Wellington  ...11 
R ad  ford  . ...If 

E.  Lancashire 

196f 

2466 

6293 

Radcliffe  Bridge 
Radclive  

...sta 

Lancaster 

Bury  3* 

E.  Lancashire 

195f 

Bucks  

Buckingham  1* 
Faringdon  ...2* 
Bampton  5 

L.  & N.  W 

62* 

1190 

387 

Rad  cot  Bridge*. 
Raddington....^ 

..ham 

Berks  ...  . 

Gt.  Western  

72 

980 

113 

Somerset 

Gt.  Western  

181 

1505 

120 

Radford  

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Nottingham  ...2 
Chip.  Norton  65 
Coventry  1 

Midland  

132 

1000 

12637 

Radford  

Charlbury  5* 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

82 

67 

Radford  

Warwick 

Coventry  If 

L.  & N.  W 

95f 

604 

Radford  Semele 

...pa 

Warwick 

Warwick  4 

Leamington  ...2 
Weymouth  ...If 
AVnnffdnn  9* 

L.  & N.  W 

99* 

2093 

494 

Radipole  

Dorset 

Weymouth  ...If 
Ahingdnn  9* 

L.  & S.  W 

149 

1338 

609 

Rad  ley  f 

Berks 

Gt.  Western  

62f 

2994 

556 

Radnage  

Bucks 

H.  Wycombe. ..6 

EL.  Wycombe. ..6 

Gt.  Western  

40* 

1352 

433 

Radnor!:  ... 

272128 

24716 

* RADCOT  BRIDGE,  of  great  antiquity  and  venerable  appearance,  is  more 
particularly  interesting  from  the  relation  it  bears  to  history.  On  this  spot  a 
memorable  battle  was  fought  in  1387,  between  Robert  de  Vere,  the  highly 
honoured  favourite  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  discontented  barons:  the  troops  of 
the  favourite  were  routed,  and  he  himself  only  escaped,  by  plunging  on  horse- 
back into  the  Thames,  and  swimming  across  the  stream. 

f RADLEY.  The  manor  was  purchased  from  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Abingdon  by  George  Stonhouse,  Esq.,  one  of  the  clerks  of  green  cloth  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  His  second  son,  Sir  George  Stonhouse,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
royal  cause  during  the  civil  war,  and  was,  in  consequence,  obliged  by  the  Par- 
liamentary sequestrators  to  pay  a large  sum  as  a composition  for  his  estates. 
The  manor  afterwards  passed  to  Captain  George  Bowyer,  created  a baronet  in 
1794,  for  his  services  in  the  celebrated  engagement  with  the  French  fleet,  on  the 
1st  of  June  in  that  year.  In  the  parish  church  is  a very  handsome  monument 
of  Sir  George  Stonhouse,  the  first  baronet,  with  his  effigies  in  robes.  Radley- 
house  stands  in  a large  park. 

+ RADNOR.  Radnorshire  originally  formed  part  of  the  territory  inhabited 
by  the  Silures,  and,  after  its  subjugation  and  ultimate  abandonment  by  the 
Romans,  was  included  in  one  of  the  petty  principalities  into  which  Wales  was 
divided.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Radnor  was  formed  into  a county.  There 
is  a Roman  station  at  Cwm,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ithon,  about  two 
miles  north-west  from  Llandrindod.  The  camp  is  square,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  four  acres.  Radnorshire  being  a border  county,  the  remains  of  British 
encampments  are  numerous.  Offa’s-dyke,  the  boundary  formed  by  Offa  between 
his  kingdom  of  Mercia  and  the  territories  of  the  Welsh  princes,  enters  Radnor- 
shire on  the  north  at  Knighton ; running  south,  the  dyke  enters  Herefordshire 
at  Berva-bank,  a steep  hill  on  the  right  of  the  turnpike-road  between  Presteigne 
and  New  Radnor.  There  were  several  castles  in  this  county,  but  the  remains 
are  not  perfect.  The  principal  geological  feature  is  the  strata  forming  the 
Silurian  system;  but  on  the  west  and  north-west  side  of  the  county,  the  upper 
beds  of  the  older  rocks,  composing  the  Cambrian  system,  make  their  appearance. 
Ihese  rocks  comprise,  perhaps,  one  fourth  of  the  whole  county,  having  in  their 
extreme  western  and  north-western  limits  a slaty  character,  which,  towards  the 
interior  or  east,  is  gradually  changed  to  quartzose  grit.  The  river  Ithon  forms, 
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with  tolerable  exactness,  the  line  of  junction  of  the  Cambrian  with  the  Silurian 
rocks ; the  Silurian,  however,  crosses  to  the  west  of  the  Ithon,  as  that  river 
approaches  the  Wye.  The  upper  Silurian  rocks  compose  (with  the  exception  of 
the  trap-rocks  of  Llandegly,  &c.,  and  the  strata  interlaced  with  them)  the  whole 
of  the  middle  portion  of  the  county.  The  strata  vary  in  direction  from  north- 
east and  south-west  to  north-west  and  south-east.  Radnor-forest  is  included  in 
this  district,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  upper  Ludlow-rock.  The  summit  is 
a gritty  sandstone.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  at  Old  Radnor,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Presteigne,  the  strata  are  more  varied  and  interesting. 
The  trap-rocks  at  Old  Radnor  have  brought  to  light  the  rocks  both  of  the  upper 
and  lower  Silurian  system.  “There  is  not,”  says  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  “perhaps 
in  Great  Britain  a finer  mass  of  altered  and  crystalline  limestone  than  that 
exhibited  at  Nash  Scar,  the  principal  cliff  of  which  rises  to  the  height  of  200  or 
300  feet  above  the  adjoining  valley  of  Knill  and  Presteigne.”  This  limestone  is 
well  developed  at  Old  Radnor,  where,  also,  traces  of  the  lower  Silurian-rocks 
may  be  observed.  The  old  red  sandstone  occupies  a considerable  portion  of  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  chief  mass  of  trap-rocks  in  Radnorshire 
is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  having  a direction  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  and  extending  from  Llandegley  and  Llanbadarnfawr,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Builth.  Parallel  to  the  main  ridge,  on  the  eastern  side,  are  a 
number  of  smaller  elongated  mounds  of  trap  running  in  the  same  direction,  and 
besides  these  there  are  numerous  stratified  traps,  alternating  with  beds  of  marine 
deposit.  The  mass  of  Old  Radnor-hill  is  a dark  green-stone,  but  there  is  a pecu- 
liar conglomerate  thrown  off  on  the  western  flanks,  having  a base  of  gray  and 
green  felspar,  inclosing  pebbles  of  quartz.  Minute  veins  of  copper-ore  and  crys- 
tals of  copper  and  iron  pyrites  occur  in  the  altered  bedded  rocks,  as  well  as 
nests  and  coatings  of  anthracite.  There  are  various  proofs  that  the  volcanic 
rocks  penetrated  the  limestone  subsequently  to  its  consolidation.  The  medicinal 
springs  of  Llandrindod,  Llandegly,  and  Blaen  Edw  are  the  most  famous,  and 
owe  their  origin  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  and  other  mineral  ingre- 
dients. The  mountains  form  massive  groups  of  hills,  rarely  forming  a continuous 
chain.  The  highest  and  most  connected  range,  that  of  Radnor-forest,  runs 
nearly  east  and  west  from  the  Herefordshire  border  to  the  Ithon,  and  attains  its 
greatest  height,  2,163  feet,  between  New  Radnor  and  Llanvihaugel  Rhydithon. 
This  wild  tract  is  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  covered  with  wood,  although 
it  now  produces  nothing  but  moss  and  heath.  It  is  the  property  of  the  crown. 
The  hills  in  the  west  and  north  of  the  county  are  also  of  considerable  height. 
The  southern  end  of  Rhydd  Hywel,  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from 
Rhayader  to  Llanidloes,  is  1,750  feet  high;  Bryn  Maen,  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
vihangel  Nantmelan,  1,700  feet  high;  Camlo-hill,  near  Abbey  Cwm  Hir,  east  of 
Rhayader,  1,650  feet  high  ; and  Craig-y-Foel,  near  Nant-Gwylt  and  the  romantic 
valley  of  the  Elan,  is  1,550  feet.  The  south-eastern  part  of  the  county  is  gene- 
rally level.  The  Wye  enters  Radnorshire  on  the  north-west,  between  Llangerrig 
and  Rhayader,  at  a distance  of  about  eighteen  miles  from  its  source  on  Plynlim- 
mon.  From  two  miles  below  Rhayader  to  the  town  of  Hay,  it  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  Radnorshire  and  Brecknockshire.  Below  Hay  the  Wye  separates 
Radnorshire  from  Herefordshire,  and  continues  to  run  in  the  same  direction  till 
it  enters  Herefordshire  below  Cliffbrd-castle.  The  Elan  enters  the  Wye  on  the 
right  bank  a short  distance  below  the  town7 of  Rhayader.  The  scenery  of  the 
Elan  is  extremely  romantic.  The  Ithon  rises  in  the  Kerrv-hills,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  county,  and  drains  the  central  portion  of  the  county ; before  its 
junction  with  the  Wye,  seven  miles  above  the  town  of  Builth,  it  becomes  a 
stream  of  considerable  size,  having  a course  of  thirty  miles.  The  Lug  rises  in 
the  hilly  country,  seven  miles  west  from  Knighton,  and  runs  east  by  south  to 
the  town  of  Presteigne,  two  miles  below  which  it  enters  Herefordshire,  and, 
traversing  the  most  fertile  parts  of  that  county,  falls  into  the  Wye  four  miles 
below  Hereford.  The  'Feme  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Kerry-hills,  and 
after  running  about  four  miles,  it  turns  south-east  along  the  Shropshire  border 
to  Knighton,  whence  it  runs  eastward  and  still  along  the  border  to  its  entrance 
into  Herefordshire,  a short  distance  north  of  Brompton-park.  The  Teme  is  a 
feeder  of  the  Severn.  Of  the  smaller  rivers  of  the  county  the  more  important 
are  the  Somergill,  the  Edw,  the  Bach-wy,  the  Claer-wen,  the  Cly wedog,  the  Aran, 
and  the  Dernol.  The  scenery  on  the  Edw  and  Bach-wy,  near  their  respective 
junctions  with  the  Wye,  is  very  beautiful.  The  Wye  and  Ithon  abound  with 
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Builth  

13 

Kington 6 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

176f 

5727 

321 

....4 

Kington 4 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

174f 

10069 

2115 

to 

Congleton  . 

....2 

Congleton  2 

N.  Staffordshire 

158| 

252 

24 

Radstock 

pa 

Somerset 

Bath  

...7* 

Bath  7* 

Gt.  Western  

114* 

1005 

1792 

Radst.on 

Da 

Northampton 

Brackley 

...21 

Brackley  2| 

L.  & N.  W 

70* 

810 

168 

R,q,d  way 

pa 

Warwick 

Kinetou  ... 

...2h 

F.  Compton  5* 

Gt.  Western  

100 

1530 

344 

Radway  Green 

sta 

Oh  ester 

Crewe 

....5 

Rad  way  Green 

N.  Staffordshire 

55 

Rad  well 

ham 

Bedford 

Bedford  

....6 

Bedford  6$ 

Midland  

54 

205 

Rad  wp.il  

pa 

Herts  

Baldpck  ... 

...1$ 

Baldock  1* 

E.  Counties 

38 

748 

88 

R.adwinter  

Da 

Essex  

Thaxted 

....4 

Newport 6 

E.  Counties 

47| 

3802 

916 

Ragdale  

pa 

Leicester  

Mel  ran  

....6 

Brooksby 2$ 

Midland  

109£ 

1980 

371 

Ragland  

Monmouth  ... 

Monmouth.. 

....8 

Ragland*Rd....l 

Monmouth  & Usk... 

149* 

4083 

880 

Warwick  

Alcester  ... 

...2* 

Stratfd.-on-A.  8 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

113f 

ha.m  oha.n 

Nottingham 

Tuxford 

...5* 

Tuxford  5 

Gt.  Northern  

136f 

219 

Rainford  ... 

to 

Lancaster 

St.  Helens  , 

,.Ah 

Rainford  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

202 

5803 

2333 

Rainford  Junction  sta 

Lancaster 

Rainford  ... 

...it 

Ramford  June. 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

195* 

Rain  ham  

Essex 

Barking 

....5 

Rainham 

London  & Southend 

12 

3312 

868 

Rain  ham 

....pa 

Kent  

Chatham 

...A 

Rainham  

E.  Kent 

36* 

3868 

1155 

Rain  ham,  East  .. 

pa 

Norfolk 

Fakenham .. 

...A 

Fakenham 4 

E.  Counties 

143* 

1635 

128 

Rainham,  South 

...pa 

Norfolk 

Fakenham 

...51 

Fakenham  ...5? 

E.  Counties 

144* 

1040 

155 

salmon.  The  fish  of  the  other  streams  are  principally  trout  and  grayling.  The 
lakes  are  four  in  number,  and  of  small  extent : — Llanbychllyn,  a mile  and  a half 
round,  between  Llanbadarn-y-garreg  and  Llandewifach ; Llyn  Gwyn,  about  two 
miles  west  of  Rhayader;  Llynellyn,  about  a mile  round,  close  to  the  turnpike 
road  leading  from  New  Radnor  to  Builth ; and  Llyn-Hindwell,  near  Old  Radnor. 
The  principal  roads  are  the  mail-road  to  Aberystwith,  which  traverses  the  centre 
of  the  county  through  New  Radnor  and  Rhayader;  the  road  from  New  Radnor 
to  Presteigne  and  Knighton ; the  road  from  Rhayader  to  Builth ; and  the  road 
from  Builth  to  Newtown,  in  Montgomeryshire,  which  runs  nearly  north  and 
south  up  the  valley  of  the  Ithon.  A great  portion  of  the  county  consists  of 
common  bog  and  moor  land,  and  is,  therefore,  comparatively  useless  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  It  is  supposed  that  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  inclosed  land 
is  under  the  plough.  Inclosures  are  gradually  being  made,  as  well  as  consider- 
able plantations  of  larch  and  fir.  The  waste  lands  are  still  of  great  value  as 
sheep  walks.  Notwithstanding  the  thin  population,  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown 
in  the  county  is  considerably  less  than  the  consumption.  The  best  wheat  is 
grown  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  districts.  Barley,  oats,  and  potatoes, 
are  grown  in  considerable  quantities  on  nearly  all  the  farms.  Flax  is  grown  in 
small  patches  for  home  use.  The  main  dependence  of  the  Radnorshire  farmer 
is  on  the  stock  reared  on  the  pasture  and  common  land ; the  latter  support 
quantities  of  sheep,  and,  in  the  most  sheltered  parts,  cattle  of  all  sorts.  The 
cows  are  principally  of  the  Herefordshire  breed.  Numbers  of  Welsh  ponies  are 
also  reared  on  the  commons.  Salt  butter,  for  winter  use,  is  an  article  of  export. 
Some  cider  is  made  in  the  districts  adjoining  Herefordshire.  Radnorshire  is 
divided  into  six  hundreds,  exclusive  of  the  borough  of  Radnor,  and  contains 
fifty-three  parishes  and  three  market-towns.  The  hundreds  are  Colwyn,  south 
and  central;  Kevenlleece,  central;  Knighton,  north-east;  Painscastle,  south; 
Radnor,  east  and  central ; and  Rhayader,  west  and  north.  The  eastern  side  of 
Radnorshire  is  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  and  the  western  in  that  of  St.  David’s. 
The  county  is  in  the  south  Wales  circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Presteigne  ; 
county-courts  at  Presteigne  and  Rhayader.  One  member  of  Parliament  is 
returned  for  the  county,  and  one  for  New  Radnor  and  its  contributory  boroughs. 
By  the  poor-law  commissioners  the  county  is  divided  into  three  unions,  Knigh- 
ton, Presteigne,  and  Rhayader. 
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* RADNOR  (New).  New  Radnor  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  county. 
On  a lofty  eminence  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  stood  the  strong  castle  of  the 
Mortimers,  destroyed  by  Owen  Glyndwr  in  1401,  on  which  occasion,  also,  he 
burned  the  town.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  pierced  with 
four  gates.  The  market  has  been  long  discontinued,  but  several  yearly  fairs  are 
held  in  Old  Radnor,  now  a small  village,  called,  also,  Pen-y-Craig,  or  “ the 
summit  of  a rock.”  Old  Radnor  stands  on  an  elevated  situation,  about  two 
miles  south-east  from  New  Radnor.  It  was  burned  in  1216  by  King  John,  in 
revenge  for  an  insurrection  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Reginald  de  Breos.  New  Radnor  church,  built  in  1848,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Castle-hill.  The  vicinity  of  New  Radnor  abounds  with  subjects 
for  the  antiquary  and  historian.  Many  a hill  around  is  distinguished  by  its 
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Rainham,  West  ...pa 

Norfolk 

Fakenham 4 

Prescot 2* * 

Fakenham 4 

E.  Counties 

Lancaster 

Chester 

Rainhill  

L.  & N.  W 

Macclesfield..  .24 
Newcastle 4 

Macclesfield...  2$ 
Burslem f 

N.  Staffordshire 

Stafford 

N.  Staffordshire 

Hetton  1 

N.  Eastern 

Durham 4 

Pittington  ...1* 

Topcliffe  Gate  2? 
Wharram  2 

N.  Eastern  

Rainton  (with 
Newbv)  to 

N.  R.  York  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 
Lincoln 

Topcliffe 2 

N.  Eastern  

Raisthorpe  to 

New  Malton  ...9 
Spilsby  2 

N.  Eastern  

Raithbv  pa 

Firsby  5f 

Gt.  Northern 

Raithby  pa 

Lincoln  

Lancaster 

Louth  If 

Louth  If 

Gt.  Northern 

Ramsbottom sta 

Bury  4 

Ramsbottom  ... 
Plymouth  5 

E.  Lancashire 

Rame pa 

Cornwall  

Devonport  ...4? 
Beaminster  ...6 

Dalton 4 

Cambridge  ..,7 
Tuxford 7* 

S.  Devon  

Rampisham  pa 

Dorset  

Evershot  If 

Gt.  Western  

Rampside  chap 

Ramptou pa 

Lancaster 

Cambridge  ... 
Nottingham 
Wilts 

Piel  1 

Long  Stanton  2 
Torksey 2* 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
E.  Counties 

Rampton  pa 

Gt.  Northern 

Ramsbury* pa 

Hungerford  ...5 
Witney  4 

Hungerford...  5* 
Charlbury 4 

Gt.  Western  

Ramsden to 

Oxford  

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
London  & Southend 

Ramsden  Belhouse  pa 
Ramsden  Cray’s  ...pa 
Ramsey pa 

Essex 

Billericay 3% 

Pitsea 6 

Essex 

Billericay 2f 

Pitsea 5 

Dovercourt  ...1* 
Huntingdon  11 
Ramsgate  

London  & Southend 
E.  Counties 

Essex 

Harwich  4 

Ramseyf m.t  & pa 

Hunts  

St.  Ives  10 

Gt.  Northern  

Ramsgate}:  ...m.t  & pa 
Ramsgill  ....ham 

Kent  

Margate 4 

S.  Eastern  

W.  R.  York ... 

Lancaster 

Suffolk  

Ripoh...  • 13 

Blackburn  ...3* 
Woodbridge  ...6 

Ripley 9 

N.  Eastern  

Ramsgrave  to 

Ramsholt pa 

Ribchester 2 

Woodbridge... 7f 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
E.  Union  

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

143f 

1370 

391 

194f 

1642 

1522 

167% 

5750 

1605 

148* 

1274 

261 

1065 

1695 

258* 

1788 

1609 

222? 

1511 

412 

207* 

2130 

187 

127f 

680 

204 

142* 

1930 

165 

202* 

251f 

1231 

741 

151* 

2030 

412 

241* 

... 

... 

68f 

1312 

231 

148| 

2155 

455 

66f 

9742 

2696 

80f 

902 

403 

38* 

2685 

199 

37* 

1453 

252 

70f 

6693 

657 

70 

16196 

4645 

97 

355 

11838 

216^ 

33703 

1627 

218 

757 

438 

83* 

2107 

203 

Radnob 

(New). 


Traces  of 

Saxon 

origin. 


British  or  Roman  camp,  or  ancient  beacon ; and  its  fertile  valleys  teem  with 
Druidical  remains,  tumuli,  and  fields  of  battle.  Here,  in  1064,  a decisive  victory 
was  gained  by  the  Saxons  over  the  Britons,  when  the  former  planted  a colony 
at  New  Radnor,  which  maintained  its  castle,  church,  and  ramparts,  against  the 
Welsh  until  1402,  when  all  fell  a common  prey  to  Owen  Glendwr,  who,  after 
their  capture,  beheaded  the  survivors  of  the  garrison  on  Castle-hill.  The  greater 
part,  at  least,  of  the  church,  whose  ruined  state  has  led  to  the  present  erection, 
was  built  after  that  destruction;  but  the  city  walls  and  castle  were  never  restored, 
and  are  only  to  be  seen  in  their  sites  and  grass-grown  mounds.  Their  Saxon 
origin  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  pure  dialect  of  the  pastoral  inhabitants,  and 
their  entire  freedom  from  the  language  and  customs  of  Wales,  though  mapped 
within  the  principality.  In  the  late  work  of  rebuilding  the  church,  many  proofs 
of  the  sad  story  of  the  garrison  were  found. 

Fairs,  Trin.-Tues,  Aug.  14,  Oct.  28,  cattle,  sheep ; 29,  horses. 


* RAMSBURY.  The  church  here  was  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  Wilt- 
shire prior  to  the  conquest.  Wiltshire  was  made  a distinct  see  in  909,  and  so 
continued  till  William  I.  united  the  diocese  of  Wilts  and  Sherborne,  and  removed 
Tradition  of  the  episcopal  seat  to  Old  Sarum.  The  chancel  contains  a stone  of  great  length, 
a giant.  which,  according  to  the  tradition,  covers  the  remains  of  a giant.  Ramsbury- 

manor  was  some  years  ago  the  property  of  Sir  Frances  Burdett.  The  house 
was  designed  by  Webb,  the  son-in-law  of  Inigo  Jones,  the  great  architect.  To 
this  place  Tom  D’Urfey  was  invited  every  year  to  fish,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
period  runs  that  this  popular  humourist  of  Queen  Anne’s  age  “ angled  for  a trout 
the  best  of  any  man  in  England.” 


Inn,  Bell —Fairs,  May  14,  cattle,  pleasure;  Oct.  11,  hiring. 


f RAMSEY,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  fen-land,  consists  principally  of  one 
long  street.  This  town  was  visited  by  the  plague  in  1665-6,  and  was  partly 
Remains  of  consumed  by  fire  in  1731.  It  formerly  contained  a magnificent  Benedictine 
an  abbey.  abbey,  famous  for  its  school  and  library.  All  that  remains  of  this  monastic 
edifice  is  a ruined  gateway,  a very  fine  fragment  of  beautiful  architecture,  of  the 
more  florid  kind,  but  in  a lamentable  state  of  decay.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ramsey  are  several  lakes  and  fenny  meres,  which  produce  a variety  of  fish  and 
water-fowl;  one  of  them,  called  Ramsey-mere,  excels  all  the  others  in  beauty 
and  fertility,  and  affords  a delightful  prospect. 

Inn,  Anchor. — Market,  Wed  .—Fair,  July  22,  cattl  e.— Bankers,  Veasey  and  Co. ; draw  on  Master, 
man  and  Oo. 


t RAMSGATE.  This  favourite  watering  place  derives  its  name  from  having 
been  a harbour  or  place  of  embarkation  for  the  Romans,  during  their  possession  of 
Britain.  Coin  has  lately  been  found  of  the  Roman  empire,  among  the  piling  of 
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an  ancient  jetty;  similar  remains  have  been  discovered  further  towards  the 
town ; and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour-house  and  pier  skeletons  are  found 
mutilated  and  dismembered,  as  if  slain  in  battle,  while  barrows  and  arms  are 
occasionally  met  with.  King  George  IV.  embarked  from  this  port  in  the 
year  1821,  on  a visit  to  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  and  landed  here  on 
his  return,  directing  Ramsgate  to  be  called  a royal  port;  in  consequence,  the 
custom-house  was  removed  from  Sandwich,  of  which  it  was  the  chief  support, 
and  Ramsgate  is  therefore  now  a more  flourishing  and  important  place  than 
that  ancient  cinque  port,  of  which  it  is  a lirnb.  The  prosperity  of  Ramsgate  is 
chiefly  owing  to  its  magnificent  pier  and  harbour.  This  stupendous  work  was 
begun  in  1750.  The  masonry  is  chiefly  of  Purbeck  and  Portland  stone,  the 
pavements  of  fine  granite.  The  entire  length  of  the  east  pier  is  nearly  3,000 
feet,  that  of  the  west  1,500  feet;  and  the  width  of  the  entrance  mouth  240  feet. 
The  piers  are  generally  twenty-six  feet  wide,  including  the  parapets.  A passage 
of  water,  called  the  east  chanuel,  runs  between  the  east  pier  and  a large  bank  of 
sand,  which  crosses  the  harbour  nearly  to  the  basin,  upon  which  vessels  bring 
up  in  bad  weather,  when  driven  in  without  cables  and  anchors.  The  lighthouse 
is  on  the  west  pier-head ; it  has  been  rebuilt  from  its  foundation  with  granite, 
and  is  furnished  with  Argand-lamps,  lighted  at  night  during  the  time  the 
height  of  the  tide  admits  of  the  ingress  of  vessels,  and  marked  in  the  day  time 
by  the  hoisting  of  a flag  upon  the  staff  on  Sion-hill.  A military-road,  for  the 
embarkation  or  debarkation  of  troops  has  been  also  completed,  and  new  flood- 
gates, on  the  best  principle,  of  a width  to  admit  vessels  of  any  tonnage,  sur- 
mounted  by  elegant  iron  bridges,  have  been  erected  between  the  inner  and  outer 
harbour:  a substantial  jetty  of  stone,  projecting  from  the  basin-wall  into  the 
outer  harbour,  has  been  substituted  for  the  former  one  of  wood;  and  a new 
slipway  was  erected  in  1839,  of  480  feet  long,  and  60  feet  wide.  The  great  dis- 
tance the  pier-head  reaches  into  the  sea  renders  it  a fine  marine-promenade. 
Near  the  north  end  of  the  west  pier  is  a flight  of  stone  steps,  called  Jacob’s- 
ladder,  erected  in  lieu  of  a line  of  wooden  steps  that  had,  from  the  year  1754 
served  the  purpose  of  getting  from  the  harbour  to  the  west  cliff,  without  the 
trouble  of  going  round  by  the  town.  There  is  also  a corresponding  flight  of 
steps  on  the  other  side,  called  Augusta-stairs,  leading  from  the  sands  to  the 
Mount  Albion  estate,  now  laid  out  in  promenades.  The  Pier-house  is  capacious 
and  handsome.  A granite  obelisk  commemorates  the  return  of  George  IV. ; it 
cost  £1,000.  St.  George’s  church  is  of  the  florid  Gothic  order.  The  steeple  is 
surmounted  by  an  octagonal  lantern,  and  the  whole  rises  137  feet  from  the  pave- 
ment; the  extreme  length  is  148  feet,  and  the  width  68  feet  6 inches.  The 
chapel  of  ease  was  built  in  1791.  Christ  church,  erected  in  the  Vale  by  private 
subscription,  is  built  of  Kentish  ragstone ; the  spire  is  handsome,  and  may  be 
seen  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  bathing-rooms  are  in  front  of  Kent- 
terrace.  Immediately  before  them  lie  the  sands,  which  are  considered  the  finest 
in  Kent,  extending,  at  low  water,  above  a mile  to  the  eastward,  forming  at  all 
times  a healthy  and  fashionable  promenade,  much  frequented  in  the  season. 
Half  a mile  north-east  of  Ramsgate  is  East  Cliff-lodge,  the  favourite  residence 
Queen  Caroline,  in  1803,  when  Princess  of  Wales,  since  which  it  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  Admiral  Lord  Keith.  This  estate  has  been  purchased  by  Sir  M. 
Montefiore,  who  has  erected  a synagogue  a short  distance  from  Ramsgate. 
Ellington,  situate  about  a quarter  of  a mile  westward,  was  the  residence,  in 
former  times,  of  a family  of  that  name.  St.  Lawrence,  a pleasant  village  half 
mile  distant,  stands  on  a tolerably  high  hill,  and  therefore  commands  a delightful 
view  of  the  bay  in  front,  and  of  the  picturesque  country  and  scenery  around  it. 
The  parish  derives  its  name  from  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated. 
This  is  a very  ancient  building,  particularly  the  tower,  which  is  of  Saxon  archi- 
tecture of  the  earliest  ages : it  was  formerly  one  of  the  chapels  belonging  to 
Minster,  but  in  1275  was  made  parochial  by  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
upon  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  the  burial  fees  should  be  paid  to 
the  mother  church  at  Minster.  The  chancel  contains  many  ancient  monuments. 
This  village  is  famous  for  being  the  birthplace  of  Richard  Joy,  the  strong  man 
of  Kent,  who  lies  buried  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  whose  reputation  of  extraordinary 
strength  was  so  great  that  King  William  caused  him  to  be  brought  to  court 
that  he  might  exhibit  his  power  before  the  king  and  nobility,  and  his  portrait 
was  engraved  in  1699,  to  which  some  of  his  amazing  performances — such  as 
pulling  against  a strong  horse,  breaking  a rope  capable  of  sustaining  3,500  lbs., 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway 

Wragby  2 

Wickenby  3 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Gt.  Northern 

Horncastle  ...6f 
Longtown  3 

Horncastle  ...6f 
Rockcliffe  6 

Cumberland 
Gloucester  ... 

Caledonian  

Stroud  2 

Gt.  Western  

Ade  4 

Brundall 6 

Norfolk 

Rangeworthy  ...chap 

Gloucester  ... 
Nottingham 

Wiekwar  3 

Wiekwar  3f 

Midland  

Bawtry  4 

Ranskill  

Gt.  Northern 

Blandford  5 

Wimborne  ...15 
Haughton  2 

L.  & S.  W 

Stafford 

Stafford  5 

Shropshire  Union... 
Gt.  Western  

Somerset  

Ilminster 2$ 

Martock 8 

Rasen, 

Market*  ...m.t  & pa 

Lincoln 15 

Market  Rasen . . 
Market  Rasenl$ 
Market  Rasen2$ 
Raskelf ... 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
N.  Eastern  

Markt.  Rasen  1$ 
Markt.  Rasen  2$ 
Easingwold  ...3 
Huddersfield...  5 
Leicester  5 

Lincoln  

N.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 

Rastrick to  & chap 

Huddersfield. ..5 
Braunstone  ...2 
Chathill  2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Midland  

Nor  thumb.  ... 

Leicester  

Nottingham 

Nottingham 

Leicester  

Belford  5 

Atherstone  ...If 
Nottingham  ...9 

Nottingham  ...5 

Leicester  7? 

N.  Eastern  

Ratcliffe,  Culey...chap 
Ratcliffe-upon-Soar  pa 
Ratcliffe-upon- 
Trent pa 

Atherstone  ...If 
Ratcliffe  

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Northern 

Ratcliffe 5 

Gt.  Northern 

Ratcliff e-upon-the- 
Wreke  pa 

Rearsby 1$ 

Midland  

Rathmill  to 

W.  R.  York ... 
Warwick 

Settfe 4$ 

Long  Preston  4 
Fen.  Compton  4$ 
Shrewsbury  11% 
Brent 3$ 

Midland  

R, at  ley  pa 

Kineton 4? 

Gt.  Western  

Ratlinghope  pa 

Salop 

Shrewsbury  ...12 
Totness 5$ 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
S.  Devon  

Rattery pa 

Devon  

Rattlesden  pa 

Suffolk  

Stowmarket  ...5 
Sleaford 4 

Stowmarket  ...5 
Ancaster  3f 

E.  Union  

Rauceby,  North  ...pa 
Rauceby,  South to 

Lincoln  

Gt.  Northern 

Lincoln 

Sleaford  3$ 

Ancaster  3$ 

Gt.  Northern 

Raughton  and 

Gaitsgill  to 

Raughton  Head  chap 
Raunds pa 

Cumberland 
Cumberland 
Northampton 
Hunts  

Carlisle  7 

Carlisle  8 

Thrapston 5 

Wreay 4 

Wreay  4$ 

Higham 3$ 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

L.  & N.  W 

Raveley,  Great  pa 

Ramsey  4 

Huntingdon  ...7 
Huntingdon  ...6 
N.  Thoresby  ...7 
N.  Thoresby  7% 

Ravenglass  

Haddiscoe  ...4$ 
Winsford 8$ 

Gt.  Northern 

Raveley,  Little  pa 

Hunts  

Ramsey  5 

Gt.  Northern 

Ravendale,  East  ...pa 
Ravendale,  West  chap 

Ravenglasst to 

Raveningham pa 

Lincoln 

Gt.  Grimsby ..  7 
Gt.  Grimsby  7? 

Egremont 5$ 

Beccles  5 

Gt.  Northern 

Lincoln  

Gt.  Northern 

Cumberland 
Norfolk  . 

Whitehaven  & Fur. 
E.  Counties 

Ravenscroft to 

Chester 

Middlewich  ...1 
Bedford 3$ 

L.  & N.  W 

Ravensden  pa 

Bedford 

Bedford 3$ 

Midland  

Ravensfteld  pa 

W.  R.  York ... 
Northampton 
Bucks  

Rotherham  ...5 
Daventry  8 

Rotherham  ...5 
Crick  6 

Midland  

Ravensthorpe pa 

L.&N.W 

Ravenstone pa 

Olney  3 

Wolverton  *...7$ 
Swannington  If 

Tebav  8 

Gateshead  ...5$ 
Richmond 5 

L.  & N.  W 

Ravenstone  pa 

Derby  & Leics. 
Westmorland 
Durham 

Mkt.  Bosworth7 

Orton  8 

Gateshead  ...5$ 
Richmond 5 

Midland  

Ravenstonedale pa 

Ravensworth to 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

N.  Eastern  

Ravensworth  to 

N.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 

N.  Eastern  

Rawcliffe to 

York  3$ 

York  3| 

Gt.  Northern  

Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

152| 

2330 

137 

1240 

310 

104| 

1260 

125f 

1902 

121 

144$ 

129$ 

138$ 

2670 

156 

153$ 

1220 

154? 

3470 

155? 

2720 

204$ 

5030 

194 

1290 

105 

5410 

323 

155 

103$ 

122f 

970 

1271 

1880 

107 

880 

228$ 

3382 

99 

1500 

166$ 

5559 

232f 

2823 

85$ 

3254 

119$ 

3460 

118| 

2430 

299$ 

299f 

86$ 

3680 

65f 

2040 

64f 

760 

155 

1430 

155$ 

274$ 

133 

2415 

168 

140 

51 

2160 

166$ 

1170 

81$ 

1330 

60 

2230 

115f 

1130 

271 

18450 

279f 

244f 

2176 

194$ 

Pop. 


148 

115 


959 

476 

322 

348 


2110 

948 

275 

477 

3917 

1241 

16 

241 

146 

1273 

128 

308 

471 

272 

413 

1201 

277 

367 

302 

1870 

326 

61 

135 

59 


284 

10 

371 

180 

467 

446 

396 

939 

158 

327 

48 


Ramsgate,  and  lifting  2,200  lbs.,  are  attached.  This  man  afterwards  was  engaged  in  mari- 
time pursuits  and  was  drowned.  Nether-court  is  a handsome  gentleman’s  seat, 
a short  distance  from  St.  Lawrence ; it  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient  family 
of  Goshall,  of  Goshall,  near  Ash,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  until  the  reign 
Pegwell-bay  of  King  Henry  IV.  Pegweli-bay,  from  its  proximity,  is  a favourite  spot  for 
visitors. 

Inn,  Royal  Albion,  Royal  Hotel,  Royal  Oak,  Bull  and  George,  Castle  Hotel.— Markets,  Wed., 
Sat.— Pair,  (at  St.  Lawrence)  August  10.— Bankers,  Burgess  and  Son;  draw  on  Dimsdale  and  Co. 
Branch  of  National  Provincial ; draw  on  London  and  Westminster. 


Bayon’s- 

manor. 


* RASEN,  MARKET,  so  called  from  the  stream  on  which  it  is  situated,  is 
only  noticeable  for  an  old  hospital,  and  a church  with  a curiously  embattled 
tower.  The  vicar  takes  tithe  of  all.  A new  town-hall  has  been  built.  In 
the  vicinity  is  Bayon’s-manor,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  D’Eyncourt,  and 
remarkable  for  its  ancient  moat  and  drawbridge. 

Inn,  White  Hart.— Market,  Tues .—Fair,  Sep.  25.— Bankers,  Smith  and  Co. ; draw  on  Smith, 
Payne,  and  Smith.  Branch  of  Lincoln  and  Lindsey  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Prescott,  Grote, 
and  Co. 


f RAVENGLASS  lies  on  the  Irish-sea,  at  the  junction  of  the  Irt,  Mite,  and 
Esk  rivers.  Its  population  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  oyster 
fishery.  In  the  vicinity  is  Birkly-fell,  where  are  the  remains  of  “ the  city  of 
Remains  of  Barnscar,”  with  its  walls,  buildings,  roads,  &c.,  of  Danish  and  Roman  origin. 
^Danish  xhe  town  has  been  improved  of  late  years. 

Inn , King’s  Arms  .—Market,  Wed— Fairs,  May  6,  June  8,  Aug.  5. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Rawcliffe  ...to  & chap 

W.  R.  York ... 

Snaith 

3 

Ravrcliffe  f 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

183f 

4410 

1552 

Rawcliffe,  Out  to 

Lancaster 

Poulton 

...5f 

Poulton  5? 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

230 

4340 

791 

Rawcliffe,  Upper  ...to 

Lancaster 

Poulton  .... 

Poulton  5? 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

230* 

3743 

697 

Rawden to  & chap 

W.  R.  York  .. 

Bradford 

6 

Bingley  2 

Midland  

202* 

1535 

2567 

Rawmarsh  ...  . pa 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Sheffield 

7 

Raw  marsh  

Midland  

169f 

2448 

2533 

Rawreth  ...  . pa. 

Essex  

Rayleigh 

Benfleet  ......S-l 

London  & Southend 

41 

2377 

416 

Rawteustall  pa 

Lancaster 

Bury  

...n 

Rawtenstall 

E.  Lancashire 

206 

5643 

Ravleiffh* pa 

Essex  

Southend 

7 

Benfleet  2h 

London  & Southend 

38 

2873 

1463 

Raydon  sta 

Suffolk  

Hadleigh  ... 

Raydon 

E.  Union  

67* 

Ravne  pa 

Rssex  

Braintree ... 

....If 

Braintree If 

E.  Counties 

46* 

1676 

388 

Reach  chap 

Bedford 

Woburn  .... 

..  4 

Leighton  Buz.  2 

L.  & N.  W 

42* 

5297 

504 

Read  to 

Lancaster 

Olitheroe 

Huneoat  3 

E.  Lancashire 

21 5f 

1490 

449 

Readingt m.t  & bo 

Berks 

Maidenhead  13f 

Reading  

Gt.  Western  

35f 

21456 

* RAYLEIGH. 

Here  was 

anciently  a castle,  of  which 

some  important  earth- 

Lawless- 

court. 


Early 

history. 


works  still  remain,  consisting  of  a mount,  with  an  oval-shaped  base,  surrounded 
by  a ditch,  and  this,  also,  by  a rampart  and  a second  ditch,  defended  by  other 
embankments.  At  King’s-hill  is  held  the  Lawless-court,  where,  on  Wednesday 
morning  after  Michaelmas-dav,  the  tenants  are  bound  to  appear  at  the  first 
cockcrowing,  and  kneeling,  offer  homage  of  suit  and  service.  All  business  is 
transacted  in  whispers,  and  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  not  being  allowed,  a coal 
substituted.  The  penalties  attached  to  neglect  are  supposed  to  have  been 
inflicted  in  consequence  of  some  commotion,  or  conspiracy,  on  the  part  of  the 
tenantry  in  ancient  times.  In  1849  some  curious  Roman  coins  were  ploughed 
up  here. 

Inn,  Crown.— Fair,  Trin.-Mon. 

f READING,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Keniiet,  just  above 
its  junction  with  the  Thames,  is  first  noticed  in  history  in  871,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Danes,  who  quitted  the  town  towards  the  close  of  that  year.  In 
1006  it  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  who  destroyed  an  abbey  of  nuns,  on  the  site  of 
which  an  abbey  for  Benedictine  monks  was  erected  in  1121  by  Henry  I.,  who 
was  buried  here.  In  the  following  reigns  the  kings  frequently  resided  at  Reading, 
where  a grand  tournament  was  held  by  Edward  III.,  and  four  parliaments  were 
held  by  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey,  the  build- 
ings were  appropriated  as  a royal  palace.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the 
town  was  occupied  successively  by  both  parties,  and  suffered  severely  from  being 
so  long  a garrison  town.  The  town  is  very  irregularly  laid  out,  though  much 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  its  general  appearance  of  late  years.  The  chief 
business  part  of  the  town  stands  on  the  point  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the 
Kennet  with  the  Thames.  The  houses  are,  in  general,  substantial,  and  built  of  Churches, 
brick,  but  there  are  some  old  ones  of  lath  and  plaster,  with  high  gables.  As  the 
river  Kennet  has  a divided  channel,  there  are  several  bridges  in  and  near  the 
town.  St.  Lawrence’s  church  has  some  portions  of  the  original  structure  of 
Norman  character;  it  consists  of  a nave  and  north  aisle,  and  a chancel.  There 
is  a fine  tower  at  the  west  end,  of  perpendicular  character,  and  of  chequered 
flint-work.  St.  Mary’s  church  consists  of  a nave,  south  aisle,  a small  north  aisle, 
and  a chancel;  it  was  rebuilt  about  1551,  chiefly  from  the  materials  of  the  abbey 
church,  then  pulled  down,  and  it  has  a tower  similar  to  that  of  St.  Lawrence. 

There  are  two  district  churches  and  a chapel  of  ease.  The  Baptists  and  Inde- 
pendents have  each  three  chapels,  the  Primitive  Methodists  two,  and  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics  one  each.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  erected  in  1840,  is  a neat  structure  in  the  Norman  style,  built  chiefly 
of  flints  from  the  abbey  ruins.  The  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1486,  has 
an  income  from  endowment  of  about  £50  a year.  Attached  to  the  school  are 
two  fellowships  at  St.  John’s-college,  Oxford,  and  two  recently-founded  scholar- 
ships. There  are  National,  British,  and  infant-schools ; a blue-coat-school,  with 
an  income  of  about  £850  a year,  in  which  forty  boys  are  maintained  and 
educated ; a green-coat-school,  for  twenty-one  girls ; a charity-school  of  industry, 
and  six  sets  of  almshouses.  The  town-hall,  a commodious  modern  building,  was  T h ii 
built  in  1785,  and  contains  various  portraits,  among  which  are  those  of  Queen  a 
Elizabeth,  Sir  T.  White,  a native,  and  the  founder  of  St.  John’s-college,  Oxford, 
and  Archbishop  Laud.  He,  in  common  with  Merrick,  the  poet,  Addington,  the 
premier,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Phipps,  all  Reading  men,  was  educated  in  the 
grammar-school,  beneath  the  town-hall,  originally  founded  1486.  Laud  be- 
queathed property  worth  about  £500  a year  to  his  native  town.  Henry  VII.’s 
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Distant  from 
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inSta 
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Pop. 

Reagill ham 

Rearsby  pa 

Reaveley  to 

Reculver*  pa 

Redburt  pa 

Redbourn  pa 

Redbourne pa 

Redbridge  ham 

Westmorland 

Leicester  

Northumb.  ... 

Kent  

Pembroke 

Herts  

Lincoln 

Hants  

Appleby 6 

Leicester  7% 

Wooler  8 

Canterbury  ...9 

Tenby 4 

St.  Albans  ...4% 

Kir  ton  2% 

Southampton  4? 

Shap 2 

Rearsby f 

Longhoughtn.16 
Grove  Ferry  4% 
Nar berth  Rd.  8$ 
St.  Albans  ...4? 

Kirton  3 

Redbridge  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Midland  

N.  Eastern  

S.  Eastern  

S.  Wales  

L.&N.  W.  

Gt.  Northern 

L.  & S.  W 

272% 

111% 

329% 

92% 

272% 

28% 

106% 

85 

1800 

2340 

1653 

305 

4515 

3919 

500 

63 

273 

137 

2085 

354 

Reading. 

Public 

buildings. 


Trade. 


Remains  of 
the  abbey. 


charter,  with  his  illuminated  portrait,  is  kept  in  the  town-hall.  A new  market 
has  been  built  close  to  the  railway-station,  which  is  overlooked  by  the  red- 
bricked  bridewell.  A building,  termed  the  “ Oracle,”  was  erected  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  Mr.  John  Kendrick,  a great  benefactor  to  the  town,  for 
the  employment  of  the  poor ; the  principal  gateway,  which  is  the  most  striking 
portion  of  the  building,  is  of  mingled  Gothic  and  Grecian  architecture.  The 
public-hall  is  a fine  structure,  containing  apartments  for  the  literary-society  and 
mechanics ’-institute.  A new  assize-hall  has  been  completed.  The  new  county 
jail  and  house  of  correction,  erected  on  the  plan  of  the  Pentonville  model  prison, 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  abbey.  The  other  buildings  requiring  notice  are  the 
borough  buildings,  public  baths,  a new  and  spacious  hospital,  and  a large  union 
workhouse.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  corporation.  A large  and  important 
mitred  abbey,  founded  by  Henry  I.,  in  1125,  to  atone  for  putting  out  his  brother 
Richard  Curthose’s  eyes,  frequently  attracted  the  court  here  down  to  1540,  when 
that  vigorous  defender  of  the  faith,  Henry  VIII.,  hung  the  last  abbot  for  refusing 
to  account  for  his  stewardship.  Henry  I.  was  buried  in  it.  The  refectory  of  the 
abbey,  on  the  Forberry-hill,  eighty-four  feet  long,  is  now  turned  into  a school- 
room ; a Norman  gate,  and  part  of  the  outer  flint  walls,  (eight  feet  thick)  are 
left.  The  latter  took  in  a circuit  of  a half  a mile.  The  prospect  from  the  For- 
berry,  a beautiful  outwork  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  town,  is  very  extensive, 
and  commands  a fine  view  over  a considerable  portion  of  Oxfordshire.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  considerable.  Coarse  linen  is  woven  to  a small  extent.  Silk 
for  umbrellas  and  parasols  is  manufactured;  silk  ribbons  and  galloons  are 
woven,  and  some  floor-cloth  and  sail-cloth  is  made.  There  are  iron-foundries, 
breweries,  and  yards  for  building  and  repairing  barges.  Trade  is  carried  on  in 
corn,  seeds,  timber,  bark,  hops,  wool,  and  cheese,  and  there  are  flourishing 
biscuit-making  establishments,  while  fish-sauce,  called  Reading-sauce,  is  also 
extensively  made.  Large  quantities  of  flour,  and  of  agricultural  produce,  are 
sent  by  railway  and  by  barges  to  London.  The  Kennet  is  navigable  to  Reading 
for  vessels  of  about  120  tons  burden.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  canal  affords  a 
water  communication  with  most  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  kingdom.  The  Great 
Western  railway  crosses  the  Kennet  between  the  town  and  the  river  Thames. 
By  the  Reading,  Guildford,  and  Reigate  railway,  the  Great  Western,  South- 
Western,  and  South-Eastern  main  lines  are  connected;  by  the  Basingstoke 
branch  of  the  Great  W estern  from  Reading,  another  communication  is  obtained 
with  the  South-Western  line;  there  is  likewise  a branch  of  the  Great  Western 
railway  from  Reading  to  Hungerford.  The  assizes,  quarter  sessions,  and  a 
county  court  are  held  in  the  town.  Of  the  abbey  buildings  there  are  some 
ruins,  especially  the  gateway  and  part  of  the  great  hall ; there  are  also  some 
interesting  remains  of  the  abbey  mill.  Of  the  buildings  of  a convent  of  Gray 
friars,  the  west  window  and  part  of  the  church  remain.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  generally  ascribed  to  rhyd,  a ford,  and  ing,  a meadow. 


Inns,  Radley’s  Hotel,  Bear  Hotel,  George,  Upper  Ship,  Lower  Ship,  Railway  Hotel.— Markets, 
Wed.,  Sat.— Fairs,  Feb.  2,  cattle;  May  1,  cattle;  July  25,  cattle,  cherry;  Sep.  21,  cattle,  pleasure, 
hiring. — Bankers,  Stephens,  Blandy,  and  Co. ; draw  on  W illis,  Percival,  and  Co.  Simonds  and  Co. ; 
draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.  Branch  of  London  and  County  Joint  Stock ; draw  on  Head- 
office. — Newspapers,  Reading  Mercury  (liberal),  Berkshire  Chronicle  (conservative). 


* RECULVER,  the  ancient  Regulbium  was  the  sister  fortress  of  Richborough, 
Roman  and  protected  the  Yenlade  or  north-mouth  of  the  Wantsome,  dividing  Thanet 

fortress.  from  the  main  land  as  the  other  fortress  did  the  south.  When  entire,  the 

castrum  occupied  about  eight  acres,  and  the  walls  were  twelve  feet  thick,  built 
of  flints  and  pebbles.  The  south  and  east  walls  are  yet  standing,  but  are  much 
shattered,  and  covered  with  ivy,  elder  bushes,  and  wild  fig  trees,  which  in  hot 
summers  ripen  their  fruit.  The  old  church  of  Reculver  was  barbarously  pulled 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Uist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

N.  R.  York 

Red  car  . ... 

N.  Eastern  

2584 

4323 

859 

Heaton  Norris  1 

L.  & N.  W 

184 

1541 

1218 

Redditcht  . 

to 

Worcester  ... 

Bromsgrove  ...6 

Bromsgrove 

6^ 

Midland  

134 

4802 

Redenhall  .. 

pa 

Norfolk  

Harleston 14 

Harleston 

..14 

E.  Union  

107f 

3714 

827 

Redgrave 

Suffolk  

Diss  5% 

Mellis  

...5 

E.  Union  

96 

3353 

1382 

Red  Hill  

...  . sta 

Surrey  

Reigate  ...  2 

Red  Hill  ..... 

S.  Eastern  

21 

Redish  am 

na 

Suffolk  

Halesworth  ...65 

Beccles 

. . 4 

Norfolk  

151| 

733 

152 

Redisham.  Little  t,o 

Suffolk  

Hales  worth  ...7 

Beccles 

..34 

Norfolk  

150f 

Redland  

ham 

Gloucester  ... 

Bristol  2 

Bristol  

..2* 

Gt.  W estern  

120f 

Redly  nch 

Somerset  

Bruton  14 

Bruton  

..14 

Gt.  Western  

127f 

1290 

Redlingfield 

pa 

Suffolk  

Eye  44 

Mellis  

....7 

E.  Union 

98 

1075 

251 

Redmarley 
D’Abitot  .. 

Worcester  ... 

Ledbury  5 

Gloucester .. 

.Ilf 

Gt.  Western  

125f 

3778 

1192 

Redmarshall 

Durham  

Stockton 4 

Carlton  

....3 

W.  Hartlepool  

2544 

3513 

332 

Red  mile  

Leicester  

Grantham  ...85 

Grantham  . 

..Si 

Gt.  Northern 

1134 

1170 

527 

Redmire to  & chan 

N.  R.  York  . . 

Middie.ha.rn  ...6 

Levhurn 

5 

N.  Eastern 

243| 

2219 

373 

Redness 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Howden 5 

Goole  

....4 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

191 

2884 

663 

Rednall  

Salop 

Oswestry 7 

Rednall ... 

Gt.  Western  

168| 

RedruthJ 

.pa  & m.t 

Cornwall  

Truro  9 

Redruth  

W.  Cornwall  

3114 

3907 

10571 

down  in  1809,  and  the  vicarage  converted  into  a public  house.  The  church  Reculveb. 
contained  some  portions  of  a Roman  building.  The  west  towers  called  “ The  The  Sisters. 
Sisters,”  visible  from  a great  distance,  and  a landmark  at  sea,  are  now  the  sole 
surviving  relics.  A doubtful  tradition  asserts  that  these  towers  were  built  by 
an  abbess  of  the  “poor  nuns  of  Davington,”  near  Faversham,  who,  as,  with  her 
sister,  she  was  proceeding,  in  fulfilment  of  a vow,  from  Faversham  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Virgin  at  Broadstairs,  was  wrecked  at  Reculver,  where  her  sister  died. 

The  abbess  is  said  to  have  built  the  church  towers  in  memory  of  the  event,  and 
as  a warning  guide  to  future  sailors  along  the  coast.  The  beach  below  is 
strewn  with  bones  from  the  churchyard.  A small  inn,  called  the  Ethelbert’s 
Arms,  affords  some  humble  accommodation  to  visitors. 

* REDCAR,  a small  bathing  place  near  the  Scar  reefs  on  the  north  sea. 

In  1833  was  finished  Port  Welham  pier  Harbour  of  Refuge,  comprising  500  acres. 

Near  here  is  Maitko,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland. 

Inns,  Red  Lion,  White  Swan. 


f REDD  ITCH,  pleasantly  seated  on  an  eminence,  commanding  a limited  but 
pleasing  view,  is  immediately  on  the  western  borders  of  Warwickshire.  The  manu- 
factures of  this  place  consist  of  needles  and  fish-hooks,  which  are  carried  on 
with  great  spirit  and  to  an  astonishing  extent:  the  production  of  the  former 
article  alone,  employs  here,  in  the  adjacent  hamlets,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  about  3,000  persons;  and  it  is  computed  4,000,000,000  of  needles 
issue  from  this  place  every  year.  Brickmaking,  malting,  and  brewing  are  also 
carried  on.  There  is  a chapel  of  ease,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyans  and  Primitive 
Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics. 


Great' 

needle 

manufac- 

tory. 


Intis,  Crown,  Red  Lion. -Fairs,  1st  Mon.  m Aug.,  3rd  in  Sep.—  Bankers,  Sub-Branch  of  Stour- 
bridge and  Kidderminster  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith.  Branch  of 
Gloucestershire  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 


X REDRUTH,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  district,  appears  to  be  a Druidical 
place  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  rock-basins,  stone  pillars  remains- 
and  circles,  cromlechs,  cairns,  and  other  ancient  monuments,  supposed  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Druidical  superstitions  of  the  Britons.  About  a mile 
from  the  town  is  a lofty  hill,  called  Carnbre;  and  one  of  the  adjacent  heights 
is  denominated  the  Sacrificing  Rock,  where  human  victims  are  said  to  have 
been  immolated  by  the  Druids.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street 
of  considerable  length,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a hill.  Redruth  did  not 
possess  any  importance  till  the  working  of  its  valuable  mines  of  copper  and 
tin  gave  it  wealth  and  population.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Uny,  is  about 
half  a mile  S.W.  of  the  town;  it  was  rebuilt  in  1768,  except  the  tower,  which  is 
a handsome  gothic  structure.  A chapel  of  ease  was  consecrated  in  1833. 

There  are  chapels  for  Baptists,  and  Primitive,  Wesleyan,  and  Association 
Methodists;  National  schools;  and  a literary  institution.  The  town  possesses 
a town-hall  and  county  court-house,  and  a commodious  market-house.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  market-place  is  a clock-tower  with  an  illuminated  clock. 

There  are  several  iron-foundries  in  operation,  and  there  are  weekly  sales  of 
copper-ore.  Several  mineral  railways  connect  Redruth  and  the  adjacent  mines 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Red  wick 

ti 

Gloucester  ... 

Thorn  bury... 

...6 

Yate  

111 

Midland  

1331 

5517 

259 

Redwiek 

chap 

Monmouth  ... 

Newport 

...S 

Magor 

...4 

S.  Wales  

155 

7794 

281 

Redworth 

to 

Durham  ^ . . . 

Darlington... 

...7 

Ayelifte  

N.  Eastern  

244 

1840 

322 

Reed 

pa 

H erta  

Rovston  

...3 

Royston 

...3 

E.  Counties 

481 

1460 

277 

Reede 

pa 

Suffolk  

Bury  St.  Ed. 

61 

Bury  St.  Ed. 

61 

E.  Counties 

93 

1224 

247 

Reed  ham 

tin. 

Norfolk  

Acle 

...6 

Reed  ham  ... 

...1 

E.  Counties 

126f 

3328 

771 

Re.edlp.v-Hn.llnws  to 

Lancaster^... 

Burnley 

..If 

Burnlev  

...2 

E.  Lancashire 

219 

Reepham 

pa 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

...4 

Reenham 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1431 

1430 

368 

Reepham* * 

...pa  & m.t 

Norfolk  

Foulsham  ., 

..51 

Elmham  .... 

,.6f 

E.  Counties 

1381 

570 

409 

Reetht 

m.t, 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Askriee  

...9 

Levburn  

..12 

N.  Eastern  

250f 

5659 

1344 

Reigate!  ... 

Surrey  1 Dorking  

S.  Eastern  

23 

6008 

4927 

Redruth. 


with  ports  of  shipment  on  both  sides;  the  West  Cornwall  railway  gives 
Redruth  direct  communication  with  Truro,  Hayle,  and  Penzance. 

Inns,  Redruth  Hotel,  London  Inn.  King’s  Arms— Market,  Fri .—Fairs,  Easter  Tues.,  May  2,  Aug. 
3,  Oct.  12,  cattle,  pleasure. 


* REEPHAM  is  remarkable  for  three  churches  erected  in  one  cemetery ; 
viz.,  its  own  church,  Whitwell,  and  Hackford.  Two  of  these  still  remain,  but 
that  of  Hackford  was  long  since  burnt.  The  principal  trade  of  this  town  is  in 
Stainfield-  malt.  The  fine  old  mansion  of  Stainfield  Hall,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
hall  burned  county  of  Lincoln,  was  burned  in  1855.  Tt  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
Drake,  and  built  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the  breaking  up  of 
Barlings  Priory,  distant  some  two  miles. 

Inn,  King’s  Arms.— Market,  Wed.— Fairs,  June  29,  if  Sat.,  Mon.  aft.,  last  Mon.  in  Sep.,  hiring. 


Roman 

intrench- 

ments. 


f REETH  picturesquely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Swale,  is 
an  irregularly  built  town,  containing  chapels  for  Wesleyans  Methodists  and 
Iudependants,  an  endowed  school,  and  a school  supported  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  find  employment  in  knitting  stockings. 
Lead-mines  are  in  the  vicinity,  and  remains  of  intrenchments,  apparently  of 
Roman  origin. 

Inn , Black  Bull. — Fairs,  Fri.  bef.  Palm-Mon.,  bef.  May  13,  bef.  July  6,  bef.  Sep.  5,  bef.  Nov.  6,  bef. 
Deo.  21,  general ; Fri.  bef.  1st  Mon.  in  March,  1st  Fri.  in  May,  Fri.  bef.  Masham  lamb  fair,  last  Fri. 
in  Oct.,  cattle. 


Castle-keep 
and  curious 
caverns. 


Earl  of 
Effingham 
buried  here. 


X REIGATE  lies  at  the  head  of  the  long  valley  of  Holmdale,  and  chiefly 
consists  of  one  long  street,  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  is  the  market-house. 
Its  name  (Rige-gate),  the  Ridge  road  was  bestowed  in  the  12th  century.  Its 
previous  name  was  Cherchefelle  or  Churchfield.  The  manor  of  Reigate  was 
granted  soon  after  the  conquest  to  the  Earls  of  Warrene,  by  whom  the  castle 
was  probably  built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  fortress.  It  was  seized  and  held 
for  a short  period  by  Louis  of  France  in  1216.  From  the  Warrenes  Reigate 
castle  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Arundels,  and  thence  to  the  Howards,  being 
reported  to  be  in  a decayed  state  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  becoming  totally 
demolished  during  the  civil  war.  All  that  now  remains  is  the  oblong  mound  of 
the  keep,  rising  some  fifty  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  town.  The 
gateway  was  erected  in  1777  by  a Mr.  Barnes.  There  are  some  curious  caverns 
cut  in  the  sandstone,  the  principal  gallery  being  called  the  Barons’  cave  from  a 
rather  vague  tradition  that  it  was  a meeting  place  of  the  barons  when  consulting 
on  the  measures  for  obtaining  Magna  Charta.  There  are  similar  excavations, 
which  were  probably  merely  cellars  or  store  houses  in  other  parts  of  the  town, 
the  largest  of  them  being  entered  from  the  cellars  of  the  Cross  Inn  in  the  open 
space  fronting  which  was  the  original  market-place.  The  present  market- 
house  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  chapel  dedicated  to  Thomas  a’  Beckett. 
Reigate  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  is  in  various  styles  of 
architecture,  the  greater  part  being  the  late  decorated.  The  chancel  end  has 
been  restored,  and  in  the  picturesque  tower  is  a parochial  library,  founded  in 
1700.  The  most  interesting  memorial  is  that  to  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of 
Effingham,  Elizabeth’s  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  the  Conqueror  of  the  Armada, 
who  died  at  Haling  House  in  1624,  aged  87,  but  was  here  interred  in  the  family 
vault.  In  the  churchyard  is  an  obelisk  for  Baron  Maseres,  the  editor  of  some 
valuable  historical  tracts  of  the  Stuart  period,  who  died  in  1824.  A new 
district  cemetery  has  been  formed,  and  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Quakers 
and  Independents.  The  free  grammar  school,  founded  in  1675,  has  an  annual 
income  from  endownment  of  £45.  There  is  a literary  institution.  Reigate  park  is 
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Name  of  Place. 


Reigate  Junction... sta 

Reighton pa 

Remenham ., pa 

Rempstone pa 

Rend  com  be pa 

Rendharn 

Rendlesham  pa 

Ronhold  pa 

Renisliaw to 

Reunington  to 

Ren  wick 

Repps  pa 

Repps,  North  pa 

Repps,  South pa 

Repton 

Resolven ham 

Reston,  North  ......pa 


County. 


Reston,  South  pa.  Lincoln 


Retford,  East+m.t  & pa 

Retford,  West  pa 

Retteridon  pa 

Revelstoke pa 

Revesby  pa 

Re  we  pa 

Reydon pa 

Reymerston  pa 

Reynoldston  pa 

Reynoldston  pa 

Rhayadar pa 


Surrey  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Berks  

Nottingham 
Gloucester  ... 

Suffolk  

Suffolk  

Bedford 

Derby 

Northumb.  ... 
Cumberland 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Derby 

Glamorgan  ... 
Lincoln  


Nottingham 

Nottingham 

Essex 

Devon  

Lincoln 

Devon  

Suffolk  

Norfolk 

Glamorgan  .. 

Pembroke 

Glamorgan  .. 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Reigate 2 ? 

Bridlington  ...6 

Henley 1? 

Nottingham  14 
Cirencester  ...5 
Saxmundham  3 
Woodbridge...4$ 

Bedford  4 

Chesterfield  7? 

Alnwick  4$ 

Penrith  10 $ 

Acle 5 

Cromer 2$ 

Cromer 4? 

Derby  7 

Neath 6$ 

Louth 4? 

Louth  6 

Bawtry  9 

East  Retford  ... 

Rayleigh  5 

Modbury 8 

Horncastle  ...6$ 

Exeter  85 

South  wold  ...If 
East  Dereham  6 

Swansea  12 

Tenby 5 

Llandaff  If 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Reigate  Junctn. 
Speeton  1 


Cirencester  ... 
Saxmundham 
Ipswich  Ilf 


Eckington  $ 

Longhoughton4 

Penrith  10$ 

Brundall. 


Willington 
Resolven  .. 


Retford ... 

Retford  1 

Pitsea 65 

Plympton  9 

Horncastle  ...6$ 

Hele  7$ 

Brampton  5 

Thuxton  If 

Swansea  12 

Narberth  Rd.  8 
Llandaff 1 


Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

20f 

N.  Eastern  

21  n 

1818 

247 

Gt.  Western  

37 

1590 

486 

Midland  

119? 

1660 

389 

Gt.  Western  

100$ 

2532 

264 

E.  Union  

93 

1721 

453 

E.  Union  

79| 

52 

2020 

359 

Gt.  Northern 

2165 

484 

Midland  

163 

N.  Eastern  

316$ 

1812 

269 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

294 

4220 

316 

Norfolk  

128$ 

1229 

330 

E.  Union  

132$ 

2731 

623 

E Union  

130$ 

2081 

899 

Midland  

128$ 

6440 

2232 

Yale  of  Neath 

214$ 

4560 

630 

Gt.  Northern 

140 

Gt.  Northern 

136? 

Gt.  Northern 

138$ 

Gt.  Northern 

London  & Southend 

139$ 

38$ 

3932 

817 

S.  Devon  

250? 

1478 

510 

Tattershall  

137 

4660 

668 

Gt.  Western  

193 

1340 

289 

Norfolk  

156$ 

2727 

337 

Norfolk  

124$ 

1599 

340 

S.  Wales  

228 

1047 

315 

S.  Wales  

282 

525 

100 

Taff  Vale  

174 

a highly  picturesque  place  commanding  beautiful  views.  The  Priory,  seat  of 
Lord  Somers,  is  a modern  mansion  of  Queen  Anne’s  period,  occupying  the  site 
of  a priory  of  Augustinian  Canons,  founded  here  by  William  de  Warrene  in  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  century.  At  Red-hill  is  an  asylum  for  idiots,  built  in 
1855,  and  the  agricultural-school  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Juvenile  Offenders,  founded  here  in  1850.  The  farm  occupies  about  150 
acres,  and  the  school  contains  nearly  300  boys. 

Inns,  White  Hart,  Crown,  Swan,  Grapes.— Markets,  Tues.;  great  market,  1st  Tues.  in  each 
month. — Fairs,  Whit  Tues.,  cattle;  Sep.  14,  pleasure;  Dec.  9,  cattle. — Bankers,  Branch  of  London 
and  County  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Head-office,  Lombard-street. 

* REPTON,  or  Repington,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Roman  station  Repan 
dunum,  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  near  a trout-stream,  which  flows 
into  the  Trent,  and  consists  principally  of  one  street  of  scattered  houses,  about 
a mile  in  length.  Before  the  year  600  here  was  a nunnery,  in  which  Ethelbert, 
and  many  other  Mercian  kings  were  interred.  After  the  conquest  a priory  of 
black  canons  was  established  here,  the  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings  of 
which  are  now  employed  as  the  Repton  Free-school,  a very  rich  endowment 
which  originated  in  the  bounty  of  Sir  John  Port,  who,  in  1566,  devised  all  his 
estates  in  Lancashire  for  the  support  of  this  school,  and  a hospital  at  Etwall 
the  master  of  which,  with  the  schoolmaster  of  Repton,  the  poor  men,  and  the 
poor  scholars,  were,  in  1612,  made  a body  corporate. 

f RETFORD  (East.)  In  Doomsday-book  this  place  is  called  Redeford 
w hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  name  originated  from  a ford  over  the  river 
Idle,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  which  the  town  is  situated,  w'here  the  soil  consists 
of  red  earth,  or  ferruginous  clay.  This  river  separates  it  from  its  suburb,  West 
Retford,  and  is  crossed  by  a bridge  of  five  arches.  The  town,  which  is  very  well 
built,  contains  a splendid  Gothic  church,  with  a square  tower,  four  dissenters’ 
places  of  worship,  a free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  a fine  town- 
hall,  news-rooms,  hospital,  union  workhouse,  and  other  charities.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a borough  in  the  fifth  year  of  James  I.  West  Retford  has  its 
endowed  hospital  and  other  charities.  Two  miles  north-east  is  Grove-hall,  an 
ancient  baronial  mansion,  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  front,  which  has  been  faced  in  the  modern  style ; the  rest  of  the 
mansion  is  entire,  and  retained  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  erected.  Its 
situation  is  the  most  delightful  in  this  part  of  the  country,  commanding  an 
eminence  in  the  centre  of  a large  park  of  giant  trees,  and  affording  a very  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  About  four  miles  south-west  stands 
Clumber-park,  the  palatial  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  its  three  magni- 
ficent fronts.  The  trade  carried  on  bv  the  inhabitants  is  small,  but  hats,  sail- 
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.13 

Knighton  ...  24 

Shrews.  & Hereford! 

180 

188 

829 

Rhigby 

Glamorgan  ... 

Llantrissant 

...9 

Pencoed  4$ 

S.  Wales  

191 

Rhiw~ 

....pa 

Carnarvon  ... 

Pwllheli 

11$ 

Pen-y-Groes  25 

Carnarvon*  Nantlle 

278| 

1653 

376 

...6 

Ely  8$ 

S.  Wales  . 

181 

Pembroke 

Pembroke.... 

..5$ 

Milford  2f 

S.  Wales  

287$ 

2536 

201 

Rhoscolyn  

Anglesey  

Holyhead  .. 

Valley  3? 

Chester  & Holyhead 

263 

2580 

488 

Cardigan  

Aberystwith 

6! 

Carmarthen  40$ 

S.  Wales  

286 

1320 

98 

Rhosferig 

ham 

Brecon  

Builth 

...6 

Hereford  39f 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

184 

Rhos-Gy  lyddwr 

pa 

Pembroke 

Milford  

Milford  ....  3 

S.  Wales  

288 

Rhosciliy  

pa 

Glamorgan  ... 

Penrice 

..5$ 

Swansea 16$ 

S.  Wales  

232$ 

2470 

367 

Rhudd-Dre 

pa 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cardiff  

...9 

Caerphilly  ...2$ 

Taff  Vale  

182$ 

2639 

342 

Rhuddlant . 

. na 

Flint  

St.  Asaph .... 

..2! 

Rhudlan  

Vale  of  Clwyd 

212f 

5670 

3049 

R.h  ill  mi  na,  A nhan 

Radnor 

Builth  

,...9 

Hereford  30 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

174$ 

756 

114 

Rhuthynlf  

...m.t 

Denbigh  

Denbigh  .... 

..7$ 

Denbigh  7? 

Vale  of  Clwvd 

228 

3373 

Rhyl 

....pa 

Flint  

St.  Asaph’s 

...5 

Rhyl  

Chester  & Holyhead 

208 

Rhyniney  

,...sta 

Monmouth  ... 

Cardiff  

24$ 

Rhymney  .. 

Rhymney 

195 

Ribbesford 

Worcester  ... 

Bewdley 

,...1 

Kidderminstr.  4 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

139$ 

4430 

3435 

Ribly 

Lancaster 

Kirkham  .... 

..n 

Kirkham  1$ 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

219$ 

1366 

406 

Ribbleton 

to 

Lancaster 

Preston  

,...2 

Preston 2$ 

L.  & N.  W 

212$ 

744 

189 

Ribchester§ 

Lancaster 

Blackburn  ... 

...6 

Ribehester  ...34 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

220f 

8150 

3888 

Ribston, Great  . 

to 

W.  R.  York  . 

Knaresboro’ 

...7 

Spofforth  5$ 

N.  Eastern  

220$ 

1780 

179 

Ribston,  Little  . 

to 

W.  R.  York... 

Wetherbv  ... 

...A 

Spofforth  3$ 

N.  Eastern  

218f 

855 

242 

Ribton  

Cumberland 

Cockermouth  5 

Cammerton  ..  1 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

316 

596 

19 

Riby  

....pa 

Lincoln  

Gt.  Grimsby 

...6 

Gt.  Grimsby  ...6 

Gt.  Northern 

160$ 

2749 

247 

Riccall||  

pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Selby  

. 4 

Selby  4 

N.  Eastern  

187$ 

3060 

690 

Richard’s  Castle 

...pa 

Heref.  & Salop 

Ludlow  

...3 

Ludlow 3$ 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

171$ 

4871 

657 

Richborough 

Kent  

Sandwich  ... 

2 

Sandwich 2$ 

S.  Eastern  

100$ 

Retfoed. 


cloth,  and  paper,  are  manufactured  to  some  extent  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Chesterfield-canal,  from  the  Trent,  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  town. 


The 


Inn,  White  Hart. — Market,  Sat. — Fairs,  March  23,  Thurs.  aft.  June  11,  2nd  Thurs.  in  Dec.,  last 
Thurs.  in  July,  Oct.  2. — Bankers,  Cooke  and  Co.;  draw  on  Coutts  and  Co.  Sheffield  Union  Bank; 
draw  on  Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co.  Nottingham  Banking  Company  ; draw  on  London  and  West- 
minster. 


* RHAYADAR,  or  Rhaiadar,  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye. 
Here  are  flannel  manufactories. 


Rhuddlan- 

castle. 


Rhuthin- 

castle. 


Roman 

roads. 


Inn,  Red  Lion.— Fairs,  Aug.  6,  27,  Sep.  26,  Oct.  1:4,  Dec.  3. 

f RHUDDLAN,  a place  of  great  antiquity,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Clvvyd,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a good  stone  bridge,  and  is  navigable  by  flats 
of  seventy  tons  burden  up  to  the  town.  The  noble  castle  of  Rhuddlan  is  still 
tolerably  perfect.  Rhuddlan  was  made  a free  borough  by  Edward  I.  A Par- 
liament, assembled  here  in  the  year  1283,  enacted  the  famous  statute  of  Rhudd- 
lan ; and  in  the  parliament-house,  or  council-hall,  Edward  I.  is  said  to  have 
delivered  his  artful  address  to  the  Welsh  gentry. 

Fairs , Feb.  2,  March  25,  Sep.  8. 

X RHUTHYN  stands  upon  an  eminence  in  the  noble  vale  of  Clwyd,  on  the 
banks  of  the  little  river  of  that  name.  It  is  probable  that  a fortress  or  castle 
stood  here  at  an  early  period.  Camden  asserts  that  the  castle  was  founded  by 
Roger  Grey,  but  Edward  I.  erected  a spacious  and  magnificent  edifice  on  the 
site.  Owen  Glendwr  besieged  the  castle,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  discontinue 
the  attempt  very  soon ; and  during  the  civil  wars  it  was  reduced  by  General 
Mytton,  not,  however,  until  after  a siege  of  two  months.  After  being  almost 
wholly  ruined,  it  has  been  rebuilt,  the  ground  plan  of  the  ancient  castle  being 
followed,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  in  the  restoration.  The  county-hall  is  a fine 
building.  In  the  vicinity  are  manydemesnes,  beautifully  situated. 

Inn,  White  Lion  .—Markets,  Mon.,  Sat.— Fairs,  2nd  Mon.  in  Jan.,  March  19,  April  19,  Tues.  bef. 
Whit.-Sun.,  July  3,  Aug.  8,  Sep.  30,  Nov.  10,  2nd  Mon.  in  Dec  .—Bankers,  North  and  South  Wales 
Bank;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster. 

§ RIBCHESTER  is  said  to  have  been  the  Rigodunum  of  the  Romans  ; from 
the  great  number  of  antiquities  which  have  been  discovered,  it  appears  to  have 
been  a town  of  great  wealth  and  elegance;  two  remains  of  military  ways  may 
still  be  traced,  one  leading  to  York,  and  the  other  to  the  north  over  the  forest  of 
Bowland. 

||  RICCALL  was  the  landing  place  of  Harfager,  King  of  Norway,  who,  in 
1066,  sailed  up  here  with  a fleet  of  600  ships,  and  immediately  surprised  York, 
which  he  took  by  storm,  but  soon  after  perished  at  Stamford-bridge,  in  a battle 
[against  King  Harold. 
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Richmond* 

pa 

Surrey  

Twickenham  1 

Richmond  

L.  & S.  W 

9f 

1230 

9255 

* RICHMOND.  At  Richmond-green,  where  the  only  remains  of  the  “ aunciente 
Palace  of  Sheen  ” is  to  be  found  in  a gateway  at  the  north-east  angle,  Kings 
Edward  I.  and  II.  lived,  and  the  third  King  Edward  died — broken-hearted,  it  is 
said,  for  the  loss  of  his  heroic  son,  “ the  Black  Prince.”  Here,  too,  died  Anne, 
Richard  II. ’s  queen,  who  first  introduced  the  side-saddle  for  the  benefit  of  suc- 
ceeding female  equestrians.  In  1492  Henry  VII.  gave  a grand  tournament  here, 
and  here,  in  1509,  he  died.  Queen  Elizabeth  also  breathed  her  last  in  this  regal 
abode,  which,  after  minor  changes  connected  with  royalty,  w as  finally  demolished 
by  George  III.  in  1769.  Richmoud-park  was  enclosed  by  Charles  I.  with  a brick 
wall,  and  this  became  one  of  the  articles  of  his  impeachment.  An  attempted 
exclusion  of  the  public,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  caused  a spirited  resistance 
from  a brewer  named  Lewis,  who,  by  an  action  at  law,  established  the  right  of 
footway,  and  since  then  no  further  encroachment  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
public  has  been  essayed.  The  umbrageous  solitudes  of  this  fine  park,  and  the 
comprehensive  and  beautiful  views  from  its  summit,  extending  over  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Thames,  and  even  including  the  distant  turrets  of  Windsor-castle, 
have  long  been  the  theme  of  eulogy  in  book  and  ballad.  It  has  been  greatly 
improved  within  the  last  few  years,  and  since  1855  completely  drained ; is  nearly 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  occupies  2,300  acres.  Towards  the  centre  are 
two  large  sheets  of  water,  called  the  Pen-ponds,  covering  nearly  seventeen  acres. 
The  principal  residence  in  the  park  is  now  the  White-lodge,  occupied  by  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  there  are  several  other  lodges  in  and  adjoining  the 
park,  in  which  reside  different  persons  by  permission  of  the  crown.  In  Rich- 
mond church,  a neat  structure,  partly  ancient  and  partly  modern,  there  are 
several  interesting  memorials  of  the  departed  great.  The  first  that  arrests  atten- 
tion is  a marble  tablet  on  the  wall,  with  a medallion  head  sculptured  on  it, 
beneath  which  is  the  following  inscription  : — “ Edmund  Kean — died  May,  1833, 
aged  46 — a memorial  erected  by  his  son,  Charles  John  Kean,  1839.”  Here,  too, 
is  the  grave  of  the  poet  James  Thomson,  with  the  Earl  of  Buchan’s  eopper 
tablet,  the  inscription  on  which  time  has  almost  made  illegible.  He  was  buried 
without  the  wall,  but  the  church  having  been  enlarged  to  make  room  for  the 
organ,  the  wall  now  passes  right  across  his  coffin,  cutting  the  body,  as  it  were, 
in  twain.  Near  the  communion-table  lies  Mary  Ann  Yates,  a celebrated  tragic 
actress,  and  once  the  Mrs.  Siddons  of  her  day,  but  now  her  very  name  appears 
forgotten.  In  a whimsical  epitaph  to  a Welsh  lawyer,  one  Robert  Lewes,  it  is 
recorded  to  his  honour,  that  he  “ was  such  a great  lover  of  peace  and  quietness, 
that  when  a contention  began  in  his  body  between  Life  and  Death,  he  imme- 
diately gave  up  the  ghost  to  end  the  dispute.”  Among  the  rest  may  be  men- 
tioned tombs  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Taylor,  the  original  “Hamlet;”  Dr. 
Moore,  the  author,  and  father  of  the  Corunna-renowned  General,  Sir  John 
Moore,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  the  critic;  Viscount  Fitzwilliam,  who  founded  the 
museum  at  Cambridge  ; and  Edward  Gibson,  an  artist  of  repute.  Richmond  has 
a theatre,  first  opened  in  1719,  by  the  facetious  Will  Penkethman,  and  carried  on 
for  some  time  by  Cibber ; it  was  the  scene  of  many  of  Kean’s  triumphs  in  the 
mimic  art,  but  latterly  it  has  been  badly  managed  and  worse  frequented.  Near 
it  is  Rosedale-house,  where  Thomson  lived  and  died  (August  22nd,  1748),  and 
having  lately  become  the  residence  of  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  it  is  known 
as  Thomson’s-villa.  Many  relics  of  the  poet,  and  some  manuscript  portions  of 
“The  Seasons,”  in  his  own  handwriting,  are  here  carefully  preserved.  The 
summer-house,  his  poetic  study,  still  exists.  A new  church,  in  the  decorated 
style,  has  been  built,  at  a cost  of  £9,000,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  St. 
John’s  chapel  was  completed  in  1831,  and  there  are,  besides,  chapels  for  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Wesley ans,  and  Roman  Catholics.  On  Richmond-hill,  built 
in  the  Tudor  collegiate  style,  is  the  Wesleyan  Theological-institution,  forth 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  It  is  a handsome  building,  248  feet 
long,  by  65  deep,  with  projecting  wings,  erected  in  1843,  at  a cost  of  £10,000. 
On  Richmond-green  is  the  Cavalry-college,  established  in  1857,  combining  mili- 
tary discipline  with  scholastic  instruction.  A large  riding  school  is  attached. 
There  are  some  almshouses  and  a literary  institution.  On  Ham-common  is  the 
National  Orphan-home,  founded  in  1849.  The  edifice  was  built  in  1856.  The 
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Richmond  ...m.t  & pa 

Rickerby  to 

Rickford  ham 

Rickinghall  Inferior  p 
Rickinghall  Supe- 
rior  pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Cumberland 

Somerset  

Suffolk  

Darlington  ...13 

Carlisle  2 

Axbridge  ......64 

Diss 6 

Richmond  

Carlisle  2 

Yatton  16 

Mellis  4 

N.  Eastern  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Gt.  Western  

E.  Union  

Suffolk  

Diss  64 

Mellis 44 

E.  Union  

Rick  ling  pa 

Rickmans- 

worth m.t  & pa 

Riddells  Quarter  ...to 
Riderwell  pa 

Essex 

Herts  

Northumb.  ... 

Essex 

Saffron  Wldn.54 

Watford  34 

Morpeth 3 

Hedingham  ...5 

Newport  24 

Watford 4 

Morpeth  

Halstead  84 

E.  Counties 

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Eastern  

E.  Counties 

Riddings  

Derby  

Alfreton  2f 

Pye  Bridge  1 

Midland  

Riddlesden,  East  ham 
Riddlesden.West  ham 

W.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York  ...1 

Keighley 2 

Keighley 1 

Keighley 2 

Keighley 1 

Midland  

Midland  

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 


239f 

302| 

1464 

95 

95| 

44 

204 

2944 

594 

1394 

212 

211 
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2341 

660 


1510 


1857 

1331 


2145 

1717 


Pop. 


4106 

92 


460 


734 

509 


4851 

214 

80S 


Richmond. 


Richmond  and  Windsor  branch  of  the  South-Western  railway  crosses  the  Thames 
by  a handsome  iron  bridge  of  three  arches.  Richmond-bridge  has  five  arches, 
of  which  the  central  arch  is  sixty  feet  wide  and  twenty-five  high.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  in  1774,  and  it  was  completed  in  1777,  at  a cost  of  £26,000.  The  toll 
was  abolished  in  1859. 


Inns,  Star  and  Garter,  Castle,  Talbot,  Roebuck,  Royal  Hotel. — Bankers , Branch  of  London  and 
County  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Head-office. 
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The  castle. 
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Trade. 


* RICHMOND.  Picturesquely  seated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  a steep  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Swale  river,  encircling  half  the  town.  Alan  Rufus, 
son  of  Hoel,  Count  of  Bretagne,  a kinsman  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  accom- 
jpanied  him  in  his  expedition  to  England,  obtained  from  William  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Richmond,  and  the  estates  of  the  Saxon  Earl  Edwin,  embracing  nearly  200 
manors  and  townships,  and  a jurisdiction  over  all  Richmondshire,  about  a third 
of  the  North  Riding.  These  possessions  fell  to  the  crown  on  Henry,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  becoming  King  of  England  by  the  title  of  Henry  VII.  Charles  II. 
bestowed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Richmond  on  his  son,  Charles  Lennox,  in  whose 
descendants  the  dignity  continues.  The  castle  is  situated  on  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Swale,  about  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  walks  around  the  castle  present  a succession  of  varied  and  romantic 
scenery.  Of  the  castle,  the  bold  Norman  keep  is  still  almost  entire;  the  walls 
are  nearly  100  feet  high,  and  11  feet  thick.  A small  monastery,  called  the  Gray- 
friary,  was  founded  at  Richmond  in  1258  ; of  the  building,  only  a steeple  remains. 
Richmond  is  said  to  have  been  a place  of  good  trade  for  three  centuries  after  the 
conquest,  but  it  subsequently  declined.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  town-hall,  a convenient  building,  in  which  are  held  the  quarter  sessions  for 
the  town  and  the  North  Riding,  contains  a spacious  assembly-room.  The  railway 
station  and  bridge  over  the  Swale  are  handsome  structures.  The  parish  church 
is  a Gothic  building,  wdth  portions  of  Norman  character,  and  consists  of  a nave, 
chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a tower  at  the  west  end.  Holy  Trinity  chapel  stands 
in  the  market-place.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  have  places  of  worship.  Richmond  Free  Grammar-school  was  incor- 
porated by  Queen  Elizabeth.  A new  school-house  has  been  erected  by  public 
subscription  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Tate,  the  late  head  master.  The 
school  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  £270  a year,  with  six  scholarships  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham.  There  are  also  the  corporation  school,  a 
school  supported  by  Roman  Catholics,  a scientific  society,  with  a library  of  4,000 
volumes,  a mechanics’-institute,  with  about  700  volumes  in  its  library,  a news- 
room, and  various  charities.  Iron  and  brass-founding,  rope-making,  and  tanning, 
are  carried  on,  and  there  are  several  corn-mills.  The  only  manufactory  is  an 
extensive  paper-mill.  Many  wealthy  families  reside  in  the  town,  and  the 
country,  for  several  miles  round,  is  studded  with  the  parks  and  mansions  of 
landed  proprietors.  Races  are  held  in  the  first  week  of  September  on  the  high 
moor,  about  a mile  from  the  town.  The  town  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and 
twelve  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor. 

Inns,  Kings  Head,  Turf  Tavern.— Market.  Sat  .—Fairs,  Sat  aft.  Feb.  2,  bef.  Palm-Sun.,  1st  Sat  in 
July,  Sep.  25,  stock ; Nov.  2,  3,  cattle.— Bankers,  Roper  and  Priestman ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevau, 
and  Co.  Swaledale  and  Wensleydale  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Hankey  and  Co. 


f RICKMANSWORTH,  or  Rickmersworth,  an  irregularly  laid  out  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Chess,  or  Chesham,  a branch  of  the  Colne.  The  parish  church, 
a spacious  and  handsome  edifice,  has  been  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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Name  of  Place. 


Ridgacre  to 

Ridge  pa 

Ridgmont  pa 

Riding  to 

Ridings  to  & chap 

Riddles to 

Riddlesworth pa 

Ridley  to 

Ridley  pa 

Ridley  to 

Ridlington pa 

Ridlington pa 

Ridmarley, 

D’Abitot  pa 

Rigsby pa 

Rigton  to 

Rigton  .to 

Rillington  pa 

Rilston to 

Rimmington  to 

Rimpton  pa 

Rimswell to 

Ringsfield  pa 

Ringland pa 

Ringley  Road 

Ringmer  pa 

Ringmore  pa 

Ringshall pa 

Ringstead  pa 

Ringstead,  Great  ...pa 
Ringstead,  Little  ...pa 
Ringwood*  ...m.t  & pa 

Ringwould  

Ripe  pa 

Ripleyt  chap 

Rip  ley  t chap 

Ripley  § m.t  & pa 

Riplington  to 


Countv 


Worcester  ... 

Herts  

Bedford 

Northumb.  ... 

Derby  

Northumb.  ... 

Norfolk 

Chester 

Kent  

Northumb.  ... 

Norfolk 

Rutland  


Worcester  ... 

Lincoln  

W.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York  ... 

Lancaster 

Somerset  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Suffolk  

Norfolk 

Lancaster 

Sussex  

Devon  

Suffolk  

Northampton 

Norfolk; 

Norfolk 

Hants  

Kent  

Sussex  

Derby  

Surrey  

W.  R.  York ... 
Northumb.  ... 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Hales  Owen  ...3 

Barnet  3$ 

Woburn  2* 

Hexham  5* 

A If  re  ton  2* 

Morpeth ..6 

East  Harling...4 
Nantwich  ...55 

Rochester 10 

Hexham  9? 

N.  Walsham  4* 
Uppingham...  2$ 

Ledbury 5 

Alford 2 

Otley 7* 

Wetherby 5* 

New  Malton  ...6 
Skipton  ..*...55 

Clitheroe 2 

Yeovil 6 

Patrington  ...4? 

Beccles  2 

Norwich 7 

Bury  3f 

Lewes 2* 

Modbury 4 

Needham  5 

Thrapston  ...2* 

Burnham  8 

Burnham  8 

Christchurch  8* 

Dover  6 

Hails  ham  6 

Alfreton  ......3* 

Guildford 5* 

Leeds 18 

Morpeth 7 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Smethwick  ...3* 

Barnet  3* 

Ridgemont 1 

Riding  Mill  ...1 

Wingfield  3 

Morpeth 6 

Harling  Road  5$ 

Calveley 1 

Northfleet 7 

Haydon  Brdgft  2 

Norwich  18 

Manton  3* 

Tewkesbury... 8f 

Alford  l| 

Pannal 2 

Leeds  8* 

Rillington 1 

Gargrave  5 

Whalley  2* 

Marston  1* 

Ottringham  3* 

Beccles  ..2 

Norwich 8 

Ringley  Road ... 

Lewes  2* 

Ivy  Bridge 9 

Needham  5 

Ringstead 1* 

Lynn 15 

Lynn  15* 

Ringwood 

Deal 3 

Berwick  3* 

Ripley  

Woking 4* 

Ripley  

Morpeth 7 


Railway. 


L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Northern 

L.  & N.  W 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

Midland  

N.  Eastern  

E.  Counties 

L.  & N.  W 

S.  Eastern  

Newc.  & Carlisle 

E.  Counties 

Midland  


Midland  

Gt.  Northern 

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern 

N.  Eastern  

Midland  

Lane.  & Yorkshire. 

Gt.  Western  

N.  Eastern  

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

E.  Lancashire 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

S.  Devon  

E.  Union  

L.  & N.  W 

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

L.  &S.  W.  

S.  Eastern  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Midland  

L.  & S.  W 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  


Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 


120 

12f 

64* 

2901 

149* 

2971 

108* 

167* 

29 

305f 

131* 

102 

137* 

131* 

203* 

201 

217* 

228* 

222* 

138 

187* 

149* 

121* 

195* 

52* 

244* 

81f 

87 

114 

114* 

105 

105 

60f 

142* 

29 

213 


Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 


2248 

1007 

731 

2145 

1157 

1419 

814 

4388 

635 

2027 

3778 

1040 

3120 

2745 

4842 

3050 

3082 

999 

1216 

1666 

1210 


1128 

2116 

1981 

2814 

8050 

1710 

1120 


6836 

377 


Pop. 


458 

366 

999 

141 

1805 

214 

141 

133 

91 

245 

256 

316 

1192 

120 

463 

308 

1228 

123 

607 

298 

137 

287 

381 

1374 

337 

371 

727 

512 


789 

383 

3071 

860 

1286 

13 


tower.  A finely-painted  window  in  this  church  was  formerly  in  the  church  of 
St.  John,  in  Rouen.  There  are  some  interesting  monuments.  The  Baptists  and 
Wesleyans  have  chapels  here.  Flour-mills,  and  mills  for  the  cotton,  silk,  and 
paper  manufactures  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  straw-plaiting,  horse-hair- 
weaving, and  brewing,  are  carried  on,  the  local  traffic  being  much  facilitated  by 
the  Grand  Junction-canal,  which  passes  close  to  the  town. 

Inns,  Swan,  George.— Market,  Wed.— Fairs,  July  20,  horses,  cattle;  2nd  Sat.  in  Sep.,  pleasure  ; 
Nov.  24,  horses,  sheep. — Bankers,  Branch  of  London  and  County  Banking  Company  ; draw  on 
Head-office. 

* RINGWOOD  was  famous  for  its  ale,  and  for  a particular  kind  of  woollen 
glove,  but  both  are  now  of  less  local  importance  than  formerly.  The  church 
has  been  rebuilt  of  late  years,  and  contains  some  brasses  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Avon,  which  is  famous  at  this  spot  for  lampreys  and  eels,  is  here  crossed  by 
two  bridges.  Somerley,  the  seat  of  Lord  Normanton,  is  a delightfully  situated 
mansion,  with  a fine  gallery  of  pictures. 

Inns.  White  Hart,  Crown. — Market,  Wed. — Fairs,  July  10,  horses,  corn,  cattle ; Dec.  11,  corn 
stock,  forest  ponies.— Racers,  Ledgard  and  Sons ; draw  on  Olding,  Sharpe,  and  Co. 

f RIPLEY.  Market , Sat.— Fairs,  Easter-Wed.,  Oct.  23,  Nov.  5,  hiring. 

X RIPLEY.  The  old  church  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1846,  but  the  ancient 
chancel  was  preserved,  and  will  repay  observation.  The  chapel  here  was  attached 
to  the  priory  of  Newark.  On  the  window  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Talbot-inn 
are  scratched  some  curious  lines,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Admiral  Byng, 
w hen  he  stopped  here  one  night  on  his  way  to  execution. 

§ RIPLEY,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  river  Nidd,  is  noted  for  its  abundant 
produce  of  liquorice.  The  church,  an  ancient  building,  contains  a monument  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Ingilby,  a judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  Here  is  a free-school  for  the  use  of  all  the  children  in  the  parish, 
founded  in  1702,  by  two  ladies  of  the  Ingilby  family.  Ripley-castle  is  an  ancient 
embattled  mansion,  of  the  date  of  1555,  which  has  been  modernised  and  rendered 
commodious.  During  the  civil  wars  it  was  garrisoned  for  Charles  I.,  but  sur- 
rendered to  Cromwell  a few  days  after  the  battle  of  Marston-moor. 

Market,  Mon  .—Fairs,  Easter-Mon.,  cattle,  horses;  Easter-Tues.,  sheep;  Aug.  25,  26,  27,  sheep 
cattle,  pleasure.  * 


Rickmans- 

WOJEtTH. 


Seat  of 
Lord  Nor- 
manton. 


Curious 

verses. 


Ripley- 

castle. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Ripon*  m.t 

W.  R.  York... 
Lincoln  

Ripley 8 

Ripon... 

N.  Eastern  

215f 

102 

104* 

131f 

205 

634 

55786 

2740 

1134 

4140 

3956 

15103 

661 

223 

1097 

377 

Rippingdale  pa 

Bourn  5^ 

Edenham  6 

Gt.  Northern 

Ripple  pa 

Kent 

Deal  2* 

Deal  2i 

S.  Eastern  

Ripple  pa 

Worcester  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 
Hunts  

Tewkesbury... 

Halifax  6 

Huntingdon  4| 

Bredon  3 

Midland  

Ripponden  to 

Ripton  Abbots  pa 

Sowerby  Bdg.  3 
Huntingdon  4f 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Gt.  Northern 

Early 

history. 


The 

cathedral. 


Chapter 
and  bone- 
house. 


Lady  Loft 
chapel . 


* RIPON  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  site  on  the  banks 
(ripse)  of  the  Ure,  and  the  little  river  Skell.  In  its  first  charter  of  incorporation, 
granted  by  Alfred  the  Great,  the  chief  magistrate  was  a “ vigilarius,”  or  “ wake 
man,”  whose  duty  it  was  to  cause  a horn  to  be  blown  at  nine  o’clock  each 
evening ; after  which,  if  any  house  were  robbed,  the  sufferer  was  re-imbursed 
from  a fund  to  which  all  contributed.  Ripon  is  mentioned  as  the  site  of  a 
monastery,  founded  in  661,  by  iEta,  Abbot  of  Melrose;  and  is  described  by  the 
historians  of  those  turbulent  ages  as  often  either  totally  destroyed,  or  much 
damaged  by  the  frequent  contests  with  the  Danes,  and  the  ravages  of  that  people. 
At  the  conquest  it  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  district,  made  a desert  by  the  fero- 
cious Conqueror,  and  had  hardly  risen  from  its  ruins,  when,  in  the  unhappy 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  it  was  subjected  to  new  misfortunes.  In  1323  it  was  burned 
by  the  Scots ; the  following  reign  restored  it  to  a prosperous  condition.  Henry 
IV.  retired  thither  from  the  plague,  as  did  the  lord  president,  in  1604.  James  I. 
bestowed  a charter  on  Ripon,  instituting  a corporation.  Visiting  it,  in  1617,  he 
received  a present  of  a pair  of  Ripon  spurs  and  a gilt  bowl;  and  his  son,  Charles 
I.,  who  twice  went  thither,  received  similar  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  In  1643 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Republicans,  who  were,  however,  soon  driven  out  by  Sir 
John  Mallony,  from  Skipton,  assisted  by  the  inhabitants.  The  ancient  church  of 
Ripon  was  established  for  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  refounded  by  James 
I.,  who  endowed  it  with  part  of  its  former  revenues.  The  edifice  is  large  and 
venerable,  evidently  raised  at  different  periods,  and  often  altered,  exhibiting  at 
several  points  changes  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a cross;  at  the  west  end  are  two  uniform  towers,  each  110  feet 
high;  aud  in  the  centre  is  the  great  tower  called  St.  Wilfrid’s,  of  the  same  eleva- 
tion. The  whole  length  of  the  fabric,  within,  is  270  feet,  its  greatest  breadth,  87 
feet;  and  the  greatest  height  of  the  nave,  88|  feet.  The  transept  is  132  feet 
long;  the  ground  area  of  the  central  tower  is  about  33  feet  square;  the  length 
of  the  chapter-house  34  feet  8 inches.  The  divisions  of  the  interior  are  the  nave, 
the  choir,  two  side  aisles,  the  vestry,  and  the  chapter-house.  Above  the  chapter- 
house  is  a library.  St.  Wilfrid’s-needle  is  a passage  which  leads  to  a small 
chapel  under  the  pavement  of  the  great  tower.  The  objects  most  remarkable 
within  this  ancient  fabric  are  the  altar-piece,  a curious  perspective  drawing, 
representing  a colonnade ; the  stalls  of  the  dean,  sub-dean,  and  prebendaries,  the 
throne  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  east  window.  The  beautifully-stained  glass 
of  the  last  was  much  injured  in  1643,  but  it  has  been  renewed,  the  recent  repairs 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  arms.  The  monuments  are  too  numerous,  and  not 
remarkable  enough  to  be  particularised.  The  vestry  and  chapter-house,  in  the 
latter  of  which  are  several  paintings  on  wood  of  sovereigns  from  Edward  III.  to 
Queen  Mary,  are  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  structure,  and 
even  considered  by  some  as  remains  of  the  original  erection  by  St.  Wilfrid. 
From  the  chapter-house  there  is  a descent  to  that  portion  of  the  crypt  below 
now  used  as  a tomb ; but  the  survey  of  this  interesting  relic  must  be  obtained 
from  its  continuation  in  the  celebrated  bone-house,  to  which,  since  its  division, 
an  entrance  has  been  formed  from  the  churchyard.  The  head  of  the  scrolled 
cross  over  the  bone-house  door  was  found  in  1832,  in  taking  down  a wall  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir.  The  crypt  is  supported  by  a 
row  of  square  pillars,  each  with  a plain  concave  capital,  on  w hich  rest  the  semi- 
circular arches  of  hewn  stone,  of  nearly  equal  width.  Above  the  vestry  and 
chapter-house — the  upper  story  of  this  very  ancient  portion  of  the  church — a 
chapel,  yet  called  Lady  Loft,  was  erected  about  1482.  It  is  reached  by  a flight 
of  stairs  from  the  south  transept.  There  were  formerly  two  divisions,  of  which 
the  eastern  was  used  as  the  collegiate-library,  but  the  partition  was  removed  in 
1840,  and  the  whole  apartment  is  now  .appropriated  to  that  purpose.  The 
library  had,  previously,  a panelled  ceiling,  painted  and  illuminated  with  scrip- 
ture subjects,  but  it  was  then  irretrievably  destroyed.  There  are  eleven  chapels 
of  ease  appurtenant  to  the  cathedral  and  parish  church,  but  Trinity  church  only 


Ripon. 


Episcopal 

palace. 


Hospitals. 


is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  It  was  built  and  endowed  by  the  Rev. 

Edward  Kilvington,  at  an  expense  of  £13,000,  being  monies  bequeathed  for 
Christian  purposes,  by  his  relative,  Thomas  Kilvington,  Esq.,  M.B.,  Cantab.,  a 
celebrated  medical  practitioner  in  this  city.  It  was  consecrated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  on  the  31st  of  October,  1827,  and  is  of  a spacious,  cruciform 
arrangement.  The  tower  and  spire  form  a conspicuous  and  interesting  object  at 
a distance.  The  episcopal  palace  occupies  a slight  eminence  about  a mile  north- 
west of  the  city,  commanding  agreeable  prospects  down  the  valleys  of  the  Laver 
and  the  Ure,  as  well  as  of  the  cathedral  and  the  humble  structures  that  cluster 
around.  It  is  a spacious  stone  building,  and  combines  all  the  arrangements 
demanded  by  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  modern  times,  with  the  picturesque 
detail  of  the  Tudor  era.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  October,  1838,  and  the  structure  was  prepared  for 
his  reception  in  the  autumn  of  1841.  The  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
founded  by  an  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  forgotten  so  early  as  1341,  stands 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Stammergate,  not  far  from  the  river  Ure.  The 
almshouses  were  rebuilt  in  1674;  but  the  chapel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  remains  as  it  was  left  at  the  Reformation.  The  original  structure  of  the 
twelfth  century,  containing  a rude  Norman  doorway,  has  been  elongated  during 
the  perpendicular  era,  when  the  screen  and  its  appurtenant  blanched  stalls  were 
constructed.  A low  side  window  of  this  date  has  been  partially  walled  up. 

Besides  these  relics,  there  is  the  stone  high  altar  remaining  in  its  proper  position, 
and  in  the  floor  on  its  south  side  a smaller  slab,  that  appears,  from  the  incised 
crosses,  to  have  served  a similar  purpose,  probably  before  the  elongation  of  the 
chapel.  The  hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near  Bondgate-bridge,  owes  its 
origin  to  Thomas,  the  second  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  translated  to  that 
see  in  1109.  Two  poor  women,  recipients  of  the  charity,  reside  in  a thatched 
cottage.  The  chapel,  which  seems  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  Edward 
II.,  and  is  in  nowise  remarkable,  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  converted  into 
National-school.  The  hospital  of  St.  Anne,  in  High  St.,  Agnesgate,  of  the 
foundation  of  an  uncertain  benefactor,  about  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  accommo 
dates  eight  poor  women  with  apartments  and  a small  pension.  The  remnant  of 
its  little  chapel,  in  a state  of  picturesque  decay,  retains  the  piscina  and  altar- 
stone,  on  which  tradition  asserts  that  the  ransom  of  a Scottish  king  was  paid. 

A stone,  bearing  the  arms  of  Sir  Solomon  Swale,  of  South  Stainley,  with  the 
date  1664,  has  been  walled  into  the  window  towards  the  street.  Jepson’s-hospital 
in  Water  Skellgate,  was  founded  in  1672,  by  Zacharias  Jepson,  of  York,  Apothe- 
cary, and  a native  of  this  place,  who  bequeathed  £3,000  to  feofees  to  purchase 
lands  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  twenty  orphan  boys,  or  poor  trades- 
men’s sons,  of  the  town  of  Ripon,  who  were  to  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  seven 
years.  This  laudable  institution  has  subsequently  received  benefactions,  but 
the  injudicious  investment  of  the  original  funds  has  caused  the  number  of  boys 
to  be  reduced  to  ten.  The  free  grammar-school,  in  St.  Agnesgate,  and  on  the  Schools, 
south  side  of  the  churchyard,  was  first  founded  in  1546,  by  the  prudent 
consideration  of  King  Edward  VI.,  but  endowed  by  Philip  and  Mary,  in  1555, 
chiefly  from  the  revenues  of  certain  chantries  in  this  church  and  parish. 
Matthew  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Bishop  Porteus;  and  Archdeacon 
Thomas  Balguy,  were  among  the  eminent  men  who  have  profited  by  its 
masters.  The  edifice  which  adorns  the  south  side  of  the  market-place,  was 
used  as  the  town-hall  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  It  was 
built  from  a design  by  Wyatt,  in  1801,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Allanson  of 
Studley,  and  is  44  feet  long,  56  high,  and  85  wide.  In  the  assembly  room,  pubiic 
which  occupies  the  upper  front  story,  is  a full-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Allanson.  buildings. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  on  Coltsgate-hill,  was  built  in  1777;  that  of 
the  New  Connexion  of  Methodists,  in  Low  Skellgate,  in  1795.  The  Temple,  or 
Calvinist  chapel,  in  1818;  and  a chapel  for  Primitive  Methodists,  in  Priest-lane, 
in  1821,  but  it  was  further  enlarged  in  1841.  A great  local  accommodation  was 
acquired  in  1833,  by  the  institution  of  the  public-rooms  in  Low  Skellgate.  A 
commodious  mansion,  whose  grounds  extended  to  the  river,  was  first  appro- 
priated, chiefly  to  the  establishment  of  a circulating  library  and  a news-room ; 
but  the  project  being  encouraged,  another  building,  containing  a spacious 
apartment,  fifty-two  feet  by  twenty-six  feet,  suitable  for  general  public  assem- 
blies, was  erected  in  addition,  in  1834.  The  mechanics’  institution,  established 
February  26th,  1841,  and  further  consolidated  with  a literary  society  in  1844,  is 
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Name  of  Place. 


County. 


Risborough,  Monks  pa 
Risborough, 

Princes m.t  & 

Risbury .’to 

Risby  pa 

Risby ham 

Risca  

Rise  

Risebrough,  Thorn- 
ton   to 

Riseholme  

Riseley 

Rishangles  pa 

Rishton to 

Rishworth  to 

Risley  chap 

Rissington,  Great. ..pa 
Rissington,  Little  ..pa 
Rissington  Wick  ...pa 

Riston  pa 

Riston  Long  pa 

Ritton,  Colt  Park  ...to 
Ritton-Whitehouse  to 

Rivaulx to 

Rivenhall  pa 

River pa 

Rivrhead  lib 


Bucks 


Bucks  

Hereford  ... 

Suffolk  

E.  R.  York 
Monmouth 
E.  R.  York 

N.  R.  York 

Lincoln  

Bedford 

Suffolk  

Lancaster... 
W.  R.  York 

Derby 

Gloucester  . 
Gloucester  . 
Gloucester  , 

Norfolk 

E R.  York  . 
Northumb.  . 
Northumb.  . 
N.  R.  York  . 

Essex  

Kent  

Kent  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Missenden  ...64 

Aylesbury 84 

Leominster  ...4 
Bury  St.  Ed.  ...4 

Beverley  4$ 

Newport 6 

Beverley  94 

Pickering 34 

Lincoln  3 

Kimbol'ton  ...54j 

Eye  34 

Blackburn  ...Si 

Halifax 74 

Derby 74 

Burford  5 

Burford 64 

Burford 74 

N.  Walsham  ...6 

Hornsea  84 

Morpeth 104 

Morpeth 7 

Helmsley 34 

Witham 2 

Dover 24 

Sevenoaks  ...14 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Wycombe 10 

Wycombe  ...8| 
Pord  Bridge  ...2 

Saxham  4 

Cottingham  34 

Risca 

Beverley  94 

Marishes  Road  3 

Lincoln 34 

Sharnbrook  ...3| 
Finningham  74 

Rishton  1 

Sowerby  5 

Sandiacre 14 

Addlestrop  ...8 

Addlestrop 6 

Addlestrop  ...44 

Norwich  19 

Beverley 8 

Morpeth 104 

Netherton  ...14 

Coxwold 8 

Witham  .........2 

Dover 2? 

Tunbridge  ...84 


Railway . 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Gt.  Western  

444 

3220 

1064 

Gt.  Western  

424 

4710 

2317 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1564 

E.  Counties 

83f 

2801 

431 

N.  Eastern  

1804 

963 

52 

M on  m outhshire 

1644 

1877 

2044 

N.  Eastern  

190| 

2012 

197 

N.  Eastern  

222 

595 

22 

Gt.  Northern 

1414 

1370 

102 

Midland  

58f 

2980 

949 

E.  Union  

934 

718 

279 

E.  Lancashire 

21 4f 

2760 

800 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

205| 

6190 

1540 

Midland  

128| 

211 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

96 

2420 

' 493 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

934 

1300 

279 

Oxford.  W.,&W.  ... 

93 

1140 

219 

E.  Union  

1324 

N.  Eastern  

1894 

3490 

400 

N.  Eastern  

3024 

1029 

88 

N.  Eastern  

2904 

636 

19 

N,.  Eastern  

220f 

5290 

209 

E.  Counties 

404 

3589 

728 

S.  Eastern  

904 

1181 

487 

S.  Eastern  

494 

1728 

Ripon. 


Celebrity  of 
Ripon  spurs 


Antique 

memorial. 


Saxon  camp 


Abbey  ruins 


held  in  rooms  below.  The  public  dispensary,  instituted  in  1790,  is  in.  High  St. 
Agnesgate.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  like  those  of  other  ancient  towns, 
where,  originally,  little  more  was  required  than  passage  for  man  and  horse. 
The  chief  market-place  is  very  spacious,  and  nearly  square,  measuring  at  the 
widest  points  115  yards  by  81.  It  is  adorned  by  a handsome  cross  90  feet  high, 
and  an  elegant  modern  hall.  The  diocese  of  Ripon  was  formed,  in  1836,  from 
the  dioceses  of  York  and  ‘Chester.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  two 
archdeacons,  six  canons,  a chancellor,  and  two  minor  canons.  The  income  of 
the  bishop  is  fixed  at  £4,500  annually.  Ripon  was  once  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  spurs,  w hich  were  in  such  high  repute,  that  “ as  true  steel  as 
Ripon  rowels  ” passed  into  a proverb  to  denote  honesty  and  courage.  It  was 
also  once  noted  for  its  woollen  manufactures.  Saddle-trees  are  now  largely 
manufactured,  and  tanning,  malting,  and  iron  and  brass  founding  are  carried  on. 
There  are  several  flour  mills  and  varnish  manufactories,  and  there  is  a 
manufactory  of  steam  engines,  water-wheels,  anil  engine-boilers.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor. 

Inns,  Unicorn,  Black  Bull. — Market,  Thurs. — Fairs,  May  13,  cattle,  general;  14,  sheep;  1st 
Thurs.  in  June,  cattle,  general;  Fri.,  sheep;  1st  Thurs.  in  Nov.,  and  Nov.  23,  cattle,  hiring, 
general.— Racers,  Branch  of  York,  City,  and  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Barnett  and  Co. 
Harrison  and  Co.;  draw  on  Willis  and  Co.  Knaresborough  Banking  Company;  draw 
on  Barnett  and  Co.  Branch  of  Yorkshire  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and 
Company. 

* RISBOROUGH,  MONKS,  contains  an  antiquity  similar  to  that  of  the 
White  Horse  in  Berkshire;  it  is  a cross  formed  in  the  same  manner  on  the  side 
of  a high  and  steep  chalk  hill;  its  perpendicular  height  is  about  100  feet,  its 
greatest  breadth  fifty,  but  it  decreases  gradually  upwards,  and  the  top  does  not 
exceed  twenty  feet,  whilst  the  transverse  line  is  nearly  seventy  feet  long  and 
twenty  broad;  it  is  said  to  have  been  formed  in  the  age  of  Edward  the  Elder  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  a battle  fought  with  the  Danes. 

f RISBOROUGH,  PRINCES,  derived  its  name  from  Edw  ard  the  Black 
Prince,  who,  according  to  tradition,  had  large  possessions  and  a palace  here, 
w'hich  is  said  to  have  stood  within  the  site  of  a moat  now  dry,  near  the  west  end 
of  the  churchyard,  which  site  was  previously  occupied  by  a Saxon  camp, 
fortified  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  The  town  of  late  has  been 
greatly  improved. 

Fairs,  May  6,  cattle ; Oct.  21,  pleasure. 

+ RIVAULX.  Situated  in  a narrow  valley,  through  which  runs  the  river 
Rye,  are  the  beautiful  ruins  of  a Cistercian  abbey,  which  was  founded  in  1131 
by  Walter  d’Espec;  the  remains  consist  principally  of  the  choir  of  the  church, 
and  part  of  its  two  side  aisles,  the  transept,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
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Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Inst. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Rivington*  to 

Lancaster 

Chorley 4 

Adlington 24 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

209f 

2630 

412 

Rixton-with-Glaze- 
hrnnk  to 

Lancaster. 

Warrington  54 
Northampton  5? 
Frome  44 

Warrington  ...6 
Roade  

L.  & N.  W 

1874 

60 

2840 

796 

Rnade  pa 

Northampton 
Somerset  

L.  & N.  W 

1600 

695 

Roap  pa 

Westbury 54 

Gt.  Western 

115 

928 

790 

Roath  pa 

Glamorgan  ... 

Sussex  

Pembroke...  . 
Devon  

Llandaff  34 

Cardiff  14 

S.  Wales  

17lf 

3500 

312 

Robertsbridge! sta 

Robeston-on-Wath  cp 
Rioborongh  ...  . pa 

Battle  44 

Narberth  2 

Robertsbridge  4 
Narberth  Rd.  34 
S.  Molton  Rd.  74 
Roby 

S.  Eastern  

S.  Wales  

624 

2671 

2264 

1345* 

422 

Torrington 6 

N.  Devon 

3114 

518 

Robv  to 

Lancaster 

Prescot  3 

L.  & N.  W 

195| 

980 

490 

Rooester  pa 

Stafford 

Uttoxeter  5 

Rocester  ......... 

N.  Staffordshire 

140| 

2105 

1185 

R.oehe  pa 

Cornwall  

Bodmin  74 

St.  Austel 54 

Cornwall  

2914 

282| 

6440 

1863 

Roch pa 

Pembroke 

H avert'd  west.  64 

Haverfdwest  64 

S.  Wales  

4603 

763 

Rochdalet  ...m.t  & pa 

Lancaster 

Oldham  54 

Rochdale 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

1994 

58620 

98013 

tower;  the  chief  parts  of  the  building,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  great 
extent,  are  in  the  early  pointed  style,  with  lancet  windows.  At  a little  distance 
from  the  abbey,  a steep  and  winding  path  leads  to  a charming  terrace,  which 
overlooks  the  ruins,  and  commands  the  most  beautiful  and  diversified  prospects; 
it  is  nearly  half  a mile  in  length,  backed  by  a thick  plantation  of  trees ; at  each 
end  is  a small  pavillion,  one  of  them  ornamented  with  paintings. 


Rivaulx. 


* RIV1NGTON,  noted  for  a lofty  elevation,  1545  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rivington 
sea,  called  Rivington  Pike,  and  commanding  a prospect  of  vast  extent.  From  i>ike* 
this  source  a great  part  of  Liverpool  is  supplied  with  water. 


f ROBERTSBRIDGE.  Here  are  the  scanty  remains  of  a Cistercian  abbey, 
founded  by  Robert  de  St.  Martin  in  1176.  A crypt  remains  nearly  perfect,  and 
the  position  of  the  chapel  may  be  traced,  but  the  rest  is  a mere  ruin.  The 
abbots  of  Robertsbridge  and  Bexley,  both  Cistercian  houses,  were  sent  into 
Germany  on  the  detention  of  Cceur  de  Lion  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  and 
place  of  his  imprisonment. 


Abbey  ruins 


Inn,  The  George. — Market,  Fri .—Fairs,  Sept.  25,  26,  hops.— Bankers,  Branch  of  London  and 
County ; draw  on  Head-office. 


J ROCHDALE,  called  Recedham  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  some  Flemings  introduced  the  woollen  manufacture  into  the 
parish;  and  two  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  still 
famous  for  its  woollens.  In  1610  there  were  five  fulling-mills  established  on 
the  Spodden,  or  Spotland  brook,  in  this  parish.  The  town  has  been  considerably 
improved  of  late  years.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick;  some  of  the  best  are 
built  of  freestone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood ; they  are  commonly  covered 
with  stone  instead  of  slates.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  the  town  is 
supplied  with  water  from  four  reservoirs.  The  old  stone  bridge  of  three  arches 
over  the  Roch  has  been  widened  and  improved;  about  a quarter  of  a mile  below 
it  is  another  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  and  just  above  it  an  iron  bridge  for  foot 
passengers.  The  parish  church,  which  occupies  an  elevated  site,  was  built  in 
the  12th  century.  It  is  partly  of  late  Norman  and  partly  of  the  perpendicular 
style.  St.  Mary’s  church,  a plain  brick  building,  was  built  in  1740  as  a chapel 
of  ease  to  the  parish  church.  St.  James’s  church  was  built  in  1814.  The 
Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon’s  Connexion,  Primitive  Methodists,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Unitarians,  have  places  of  worship.  The  Grammar  school  was  founded  in  1565. 
There  are  National,  British,  Infant,  and  Charity  schools,  and  a school  supported 
by  the  Society  of  Odd  Fellows.  A literary  institute  connected  with  the 
Established  Church,  an  athenaeum,  a people’s  institute  with  libraries  and, 
reading-rooms  attached,  a temperance-hall,  and  a dispensary  are  in  the  towm. 
The  town-hall,  a neat  building,  is  also  used  as  a news-room.  There  is  a 
commodious  jail,  called  the  New  Bailey.  The  manufactures  of  Rochdale  are  in 
a prosperous  condition,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  importance:  they  compre- 
hend woollen  goods,  as  baize,  flannels,  coatings,  and  friezes;  and  strong  calicoes 
and  other  cotton  goods;  but  the  woollen  fabrics  form  the  staple.  Coal  is  dug, 
and  slates,  flagstones,  and  freestone  are  abundantly  quarried  in  the  parish. 
There  are  several  hat-manufactories,  cotton-spinning  mills,  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  and  machine  factories.  There  is  a market  on  Monday  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  wool,  oil,  dye-stuffs,  and  grain,  besides  the  regular  Saturday 
market  for  provisions.  The  Rochdale  canal,  uniting  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s 


Seat  of  the 
woollen 
manufac- 
ture. 


Public 

buildings. 


Trade. 
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Rochester* citv 

Kent  

Strood  1 

Rochester  

E.  Kent 

32 

3191 

2236S 

Rochester  Ward  ...to 

Northumb.  ... 

Bellingham  ...14 

Hexham  24 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

Uochdale. 


canal  at  Manchester  with  the  Calder  and  Ribble  navigation  near  Halifax,  passes 
at  a short  distance  south-east  from  the  town. 


Inns,  Wellington,  Grapes,  Roebuck.  Railway.— Market  Mon.,  Sat.;  great  markets,  1st  and 
alternate  Mons.  in  each  month.— -Fairs,  May  14,  Nov,  7,  cattle,  horses,  pigs  .—Bankers , Clement, 
Royds,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  Fenton  and  Sons;  draw  on  Barclay  and  Co. 
Branch  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and 
Smith. 


) 


Rochester- 

cathedral. 


Restored  in 
1842. 


The  castle. 


Public 

buildings. 


* ROCHESTER  is  an  ancient  borough  town,  having  been  a British  town 
before  the  Roman  invasion,  and  stands  in  a rich  vale  on  the  banks  of  the 
Medway,  on  an  angle  of  land  formed  by  that  river.  On  the  east  it  is  connected 
by  a continued  range  of  buildings  with  the  town  of  Chatham,  and  on  the  west 
by  Strood.  The  three  places  form  almost  a continuous  line  of  houses.  The 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  England;  the  older  parts  having  been 
erected  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  on  the  site  of  that  still  earlier 
Christian  church  which  was  begun  by  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  about  the  year 
604,  and  which  was,  therefore,  coeval  with  the  creation  of  the  see.  The  builder 
of  the  present  cathedral  was  Bishop  Gundulph,  whose  name  occurs  so  frequently 
in  connexion  with  the  architecture  of  the  Conqueror’s  sera.  The  west  front, 
with  the  exception  of  the  window,  the  nave,  nearly  up  to  the  transept  which 
divides  it  from  the  choir,  and  the  tower  known  by  his  name,  are  all  from  the 
hand  of  Gundulph.  The  great  window  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  while  the 
transepts,  and  some  parts  of  the,  choir,  belong  to  the  early  English.  The  main 
tower,  186  feet  high,  is  of  quite  recent  erection,  having  been  built  in  1825. 
The  cathedral  is  smaller  than  most  of  our  cathedrals.  It  measures  in  its  entire 
length  306  feet,  of  which  the  nave  occupies  150  feet.  The  appearance  of  the 
nave  is  grand  and  simple;  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  great  transept,  between 
the  nave  and  choir,  the  slender  black  columns,  which  extend  more  or  less 
numerously  up  the  face  of  the  gigantic  and  light-coloured  piers,  give  a peculiar 
and  picturesque  effect  and  finish  to  the  change  which  takes  place  from  the 
solid  Norman  to  the  more  graceful,  though  still  massive-looking,  early  English. 
The  crypt  beneath  the  choir  is  of  very  early  date.  There  are  effigies  of  bishops, 
including  Gundulph,  and  the  founder  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Close  at  hand 
are  remains  of  a chapter-house,  cloister,  &c.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  was 
repaired  in  1842,  and  in  many  places  restored  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  at  an 
expense  of  £14,000.  There  are  two  parish  churches,  St.  Margaret’s,  rebuilt  in 
1824,  and  St.  Nicholas’,  erected  in  1624.  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
Quakers,  and  Jews  have  places  of  worship.  The  cathedral  grammar  school, 
founded  in  1542,  has  an  income  of  nearly  £600  a year.  It  has  four  exhibitions 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  two  restricted  to  University  College,  Oxford. 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson’s  free  mathematical  school,  founded  in  1708,  is  free  to 
the  sous  of  Rochester  freemen.  Rochester  castle,  of  more  remote  origin  than 
the  cathedral  itself,  attracts  the  notice  of  the  traveller  by  its  venerable  and 
majestic  appearance — magnificent  even  in  ruins.  It  stands  on  a rock  over  the 
river,  and  is  70  feet  square  and  102  feet  high,  in  four  stories,  with  turrets  at 
the  corners,  like  the  Tower  of  London,  of  which  Bishop  Gundulph  was  also  the 
founder.  A gallery  runs  all  round  the  keep,  and  seats  are  placed  at  intervals 
here  and  there  in  the  different  stories,  to  afford  views  of  the  splendid  prospects 
that  keep  breaking  upon  the  sight  in  all  directions  with  increased  extent  and 
grandeur  as  you  wind  round  and  round  to  the  top,  whence  the  whole  panorama 
is  exposed  to  view  without  interruption.  The  Medway,  at  high  water,  here 
appears  a fine  broad  stream  between  green  sloping  banks.  An  amphitheatre  of 
hills  encircles  the  beautiful  landscape.  The  Medway  below  serpentines  round 
the  castle,  and  then  the  cathedral  and  the  bridge  combine  to  render  the 
whole  a complete  picturesque  panorama.  Rochester  now  consists  principally 
of  one  long  street,  called  High  Street,  which  crosses  it  from  east  to  west, 
terminating  on  the  river  a little  below  the  present  bridge.  Some  projecting 
gable  houses  are  to  be  seen  in  the  High  Street,  with  an  old  town-hall,  built  in 
1687;  Sir  C.  Shovel’s  clock-house;  Watt’s  alms-house  for  poor  travellers,  “not 
being  rogues  or  proctors;  ” Henry  VIII.’s  grammar  school;  and  a fine  relic  of 
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Rochford*  ...m.t  & pa 

Rochford pa  Worcester 

Rock  toNorthumb.  ... 

Rock paiWorcester  ... 

Rockbeare  pa|Devon  

Rockbourn pa  | Hants  

Rockfield  pa  Monmouth  ... 

Rockhampton  pa  Gloucester  ... 

Rockinghamfm.t  & pa  Northampton 
Rockland,  All 

Saints  pa  Norfolk 

Rockland,  St. 

Andrew  pa  Norfolk 

Rockland,  St.  Mary  pa  Norfolk 

Rockland,  St,  Peter  pa  Norfolk 

Rocliff  pa  Cumberland 

Rock  Lane sta  Chester 

Rocliffe to  W.  R.  York  ... 

Rodbor ough  pa  G1  oucester  ... 

Rodbourn  ti  Wilts..... 

Rodborne  Cheney. ..pa  Wilts 

Roddam  to  Northumb.  ... 

Rodden .pa  Somerset  

Rodington  ..pa  Salop 

Rodmarton pa  Gloucester  . . . 

Rodmell  pa  Sussex  

Rodmersham pa  Kent 

Rodsley to  Derby  

Roeburndale  to  Lancaster 

Roehampton  hm  & ch  Surrey  

Rogate pa  Sussex  

Roggiett  pa  Monmouth  ... 

Rokeby pa  N.  R.  York  ... 

Rollesby  pa  Norfolk 

Rolleston to  Leicester  

Rolleston  pa  Nottingham 

Rolleston  pa  Stafford 

Rollstone  pa  Wilts 

Rollright,  Great  ...pa  Oxford  

Rollright,  Little  ...pa  Oxford  

Rolvendon  pa  Kent  

Romaldkirk  pa  N.  R.  York  . . . 


Miles 
Distant  from 


Cranbourne 
Monmouth  . 
Thornbury  . 
Uppingham 

Attleborough  4* 


Birkenhead 


Stroud  

Malmesbury 


Wellington 

Cirencester 

Newhaven 


Petersfield 


Acle 


Newark  

Burton-on-T. 
Amesbury  ... 
Chip.  Norton 
Chip.  Norton 
Tenterden  ... 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Southend 3% 

Wooferton  ...8* 
i Christon  Bank  1 
Kidderminster2 
Exeter  7* 

London  & Southend 
Shrews.  & Hereford 
N.  Eastern  

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Gt.  Western  

Salisbury 8* 

L.  & S.  W 

Monmouth  ...2! 
Berkeley  Road  6 
Rockingham  ...1 

Eccles  Road...  4* 

Eccles  Road... 4* 
Attleborough  2 
Eccles  Road.. .4? 
Rockliffe  

Monmouth  & Usk ... 
Midland  

L.  & N.  W 

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

Caledonian  

Rock  Lane  

Boroughbrdg.  2* 
Stroud * 

Lancaster>&  Chester 
N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Western  

Minetv 9 

Gt.  Western  ... 

Swindon 2 

Gt.  Western  

Longhoughtn.15 
Frome 2 

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Western  

Waleot 2* 

L.  & N.  W 

Tetbury  Rd.  2* 
Lewes 3 

Gt.  Western  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Sittingbourne2* 

Norbury  5* 

Hornby  3 

E.  Kent 

N.  Staffordshire 

Midland  

Barnes 1 

L.  & S.  W 

Petersfield  ...4% 
Portskewet  ...3 
Barnard  Cstle  3* 
Yarmouth 8 

L.  & S.  W 

S.  Wales  

N.  Eastern  

E.  Counties..... 

Medbourne  ...7* 
Fisk  er ton  ] 

L.  & N.  W 

Midland  

Burton  3 

Midland  

Porton  9* 

L.  & S.  W 

Chip.  Norton  3* 
Chip.  Norton  2* 
Robertsbdge  1 0* 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
S.  Eastern  

Barnard  Castle 

N.  Eastern  

ancient  architecture,  now  a school.  The  old  stone  bridge  over  the 
completed  in  the  year  1392,  was  demolished,  and  a new  bridge  of  iron  thrown 
across  the  river  in  1856.  The  present  structure  is  built  of  iron  on  granite  piers, 
its  width  is  40  feet,  and  its  extreme  length,  including  the  approaches  on  the 
Strood  side,  is  1200  feet.  A railway  bridge  for  the  North  Kent  Railway  was 
also  constructed,  and  opened  at  the  same  time.  It  crosses  the  Medway  a little 
above. 

Inns , Crown,  Bull,  Victoria.— Markets,  Tues„  Fri.— Fair,  May  18, .pleasure.— Racers,  Day  and 
Nicholson ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Branch  of  London  and  County  Joint  Stock : draw  on 
Head-office. 

* ROCHFORD  consists  of  four  streets  of  irregularly  built  houses.  The 
church  of  St.  Andrew  is  ancient,  with  a lofty  brick  tower.  The  market-house 
was  built  in  1707,  but  is  now  not  used  for  that  purpose.  The  town 
approached  from  the  west  by  a beautiful  avenue  of  trees  a mile  long,  planted  by 
Sir  James  Tilney.  Two  artesian  wells  furnish  water  of  a superior  quality  to  the 
town. 

Inn,  King’s  Head.— M arket,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Easter-Tues.,  Wed.  affc.  Sept,  I'd.— Bankers  Rochford 
Bank ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 

ROCKINGHAM  consists  of  one  street,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  from 
a castle,  erected  here  by  William  the  Conqueror,  for  the  defence  of  the  extensive 
iron- works,  carried  on  in  the  adjacent  woodlands;  this  fortress  occupies  the  top 
of  a hill,  on  the  declivity  of  which  the  town  is  built,  and  was  an  occasional 
residence  of  the  early  kings  of  England;  it  was  strongly  fortified  with  double 
embattled  walls,  numerous  towers,  and  a large  and  strong  keep,  but  little  now 
remains  of  the  original  structure,  except  the  grand  entrance  arched  gate-way, 
flanked  by  two  massy  bastion  towers.  The  church  contains  many  beautiful 
monuments;  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  during  the  siege  of 
the  castle,  which  was  garrisoned  for  the  king  by  Sir  Lewis  WatsoD,  afterwards 
created  Lord  Rockingham. 

Inn,  Sondes  Arms  .—Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Sept.  25. 


Dist. 

Bond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

45 

1855 

1704 

17lf 

1379 

251 

319 

1973 

250 

138 

7754 

1435 

201* 

2375 

477 

91* 

3798 

515 

186* 

1993 

291 

117* 

1206 

235 

111* 

890 

261 

llOf 

\ - 

375 

110| 

J 1671 

115 

112 

1360 

484 

llOf 

1010 

447 

305 

6572 

941 

191* 

215* 

1794 

247 

102| 

1310 

2208 

94* 

173 

78* 

2728 

600 

328* 

1218 

128 

117 

990 

268 

158| 

1615 

494 

93* 

4010 

416 

53 

1924 

323 

45 

1231 

328 

1471 

168 

242* 

8845 

206 

8 

491 

60 

4873 

1117 

149* 

2905 

60 

255 

1114 

189 

142 

1653 

554 

114 

44 

125* 

2705 

585 

126 

3647 

918 

87* 

836 

46 

92* 

2360 

445 

91* 

780 

30 

71* 

5622 

1483 

251* 

53776 

2599 

iway, 

Rochester 

Beautiful 
avenue  of 


Remains  of 
the  castle. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Romansleigh 


Romney, 

Newt m.t  & 

Romney,  Old 

RomseyJ m.t  & 

Romsley  .'to 

Romsley  lib 

Rookwith to 

Rookery sta 

Roos  

Roothing,  Abbot’s  pa 
Roothing,  Ay  thorpe  pa 
Roothiug,  Beau- 
champ   


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

/ 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Northallerton  1 
South  Molton  3* 
Brentwood 6 

Northallertonl* 
South  Molton  3* 
Romford  

N.  Eastern  

N.  Devon 

Essex  

E.  Counties 

Chester 

Stockport 4* 

Stockport  , 4* 

L.  & N.  W 

Kent  

Hythe  8* 

Appledore  7 

S.  Eastern  

Kent  

New  Romney  2 
Southampton  7* 
Halesowen  6 

Appledore  5 

S.  Eastern  

Hants  

Romsey  

L.  & S.  W 

Worcester  ... 
Salop 

King’sNorton6f 
Shiffnall 4 

Midland  

Bridgenorth  ...8 
Bedale  4$ 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 
N.  Eastern  

N.  R.  York  ... 
Lancaster 

Bedale 4 

St.  Helens  ...3? 
Hull  14 

Rookery  

St.Helens  & E.  Lane. 
N.  Eastern  

B.  R.  York  ... 
Essex 

Burstwick  ...5$ 
Harlow 7f 

Chelmsford  ...9f 
Chelmsford  10* 

E.  Counties 

Essex 

Sawhrideewrth7 

E.  Counties 

Essex 

Chelmsford  ...lOIngatestone  ...9 

E.  Counties 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  El. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

222? 

2027 

406 

236 

2491 

246 

12 

5868 

186f 

2290 

1364 

83 

2919 

1053 

81 

2535 

130 

80? 

7652 

5654 

127* 

398 

141* 

133 

233* 

1165 

62 

193* 

186* 

2190 

655 

34* 

1602 

216 

35* 

1394 

276 

32* 

1311 

250 

Great  agri- 
cultural 
district. 


* ROMFORD,  situated  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bourne-brook,  called 
also  the  river  Rom,  is  a place  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Durolitum,  on  the  ancient  road  from  London  to  Colchester,  appears  to 
have  been  at  or  near  the  present  town.  Being  the  centre  of  an  important 
agricultural  district,  Romford  markets  and  fairs  are  largely  attended.  On 
Monday  there  is  a market  for  calves,  on  Tuesday  one  for  hogs,  and  on 
Wednesday  an  important  market  for  corn  and  cattle.  In  spring  and  summer 
great  numbers  of  young  calves  are  brought  to  market  from  Suffolk  and 
the  dairy  districts  of  Essex.  The  church  is  a handsome  building  in  the 
decorated  style,  with  a square  tower.  The  new  church  was  built  in  1850,  and  a 
cemetery  opened  in  1859.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
Baptists  have  chapels,  and  there  are  National  and  Infant  schools;  schools 
connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  Baptist  chapels;  and  a literary 
and  scientific  institution,  with  a library  and  reading-room.  There  is  a large 
manufactory  of  agricultural  implements.  A county  court  and  quarter  sessions 
are  held  in  the  town. 


Inns,  White  Hart,  Dolphin.— Market,  Wed  .—Fair,  June  24,  cattle,  pleasure.— BanTcers,  Branch 
of  London  and  County  Joint  Stock;  draw  on  Head-office. 


Romney- 

marsh. 


Fine  old 
church. 


t ROMNEY  (New),  the  most  central  of  the  cinque  ports,  if  not  the  most 
ancient,  contains  few  relics  of  its  former  importance.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas,  is  mainly  Norman,  and  of  considerable  size.  The  tower,  which  is 
lofty,  and  seen  all  over  the  surrounding  level,  has  an  exterior  arcade  of  Norman 
arches.  It  is  the  last  of  the  five  churches  which  Romney  once  possessed,  and 
originally  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Pontiniac,  which  had  a cell  here.  The 
importance  of  this  place  as  a seaport  ceased  altogether  after  the  storm  in  the 
reigp  of  Edward  I.,  which  changed  the  course  of  the  Rother.  The  general  courts 
of  the  cinque  ports  were,  how  ever,  long  held  here  after  their  removal  from  Ship- 
way-cross, near  Lymne.  Old  Romney  is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  port;  but 
New  Romney  dates  back  to  the  conquest.  Romney-marsh  is  about  fourteen* 
miles  long,  and  eight  broad,  and  is  divided  into  four  districts — Romney-marsh 
proper,  north;  Wallend-marsh,  adjoining,  south;  and  south-east  and  west, 
Denge-marsh,  and  Guildford-marsh.  Romney-marsh  proper  contains  23,925 
acres,  and  the  other  three  22,666.  The  repair  of  the  walls,  and  the  drainage1,  is 
vested  in  the  lords  of  twenty-three  adjoining  manors,  called  the  Lords  of  the 
Marsh.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  here  in  great  quantities,  and  the  principal 
divisions  are  formed  by  dykes  and  watercourses. 

Inn,  New  Inn. — Fair,  Aug.  21,  stock. 

X ROMSEY  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Test,  close  to  the  Andover-canal. 
The  woollen-manufactories  and  paper-mills,  which  at  one  time  made  it  a place 
of  importance,  have  now  disappeared,  and  it  relies  chiefly  on  the  support  of  a 
large  agricultural  district,  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  A religious  house  was 
founded  here  by  Edward  the  elder,  son  and  successor  of  Alfred,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  being  rebuilt  by  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
abbey  rose  into  high  reputation.  At  the  dissolution  its  gross  annual  revenue 
amounted  to  £538.  All  that  remains  in  connection  with  it  is  its  venerable 
church,  which  has  been  restored  of  late  years,  at  considerable  expense.  The 
choir,  transepts,  and  tower,  are  Norman,  the  rest  early  English;  and  the  church 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway 

Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

...7f 

Chelmsford  .. 

.7# 

E.  Counties 

37 

1050 

100 

Chelmsford 

...12 

Sawbrd  gwrth  8f 

E.  Counties 

371 

1803 

489 

...9f 

Sawbrdewrth7i 

E.  Counties 

36 

907 

204 

...8 

Chelmsford  . 

...8 

E.  Counties 

371 

1222 

274 

Roothing,  White  ., 

. l)R 

Essex 

Chelmsford 

Hi 

Sawbrdsrwrth  4# 

E.  Counties 

33! 

2520 

426 

RoDe 

,,i,w 

to 

Chester 

Nantwich... 

...2f 

Worlaston  .... 

| 

L.  & N.  W 

162| 

572 

96 

Ropsley  

.pa 

I jin  coin  , 

Grantham  ., 

6 

Gt.  Ponton.... 

..5 

Gt.  Northern  

107 

3740 

777 

Ropley  . . 

pa 

Hants 

Alresfnrd 

4* 

Alton  

..6 

L.  & S.  W 

65 

4595 

818 

Rose  Ash  

pa 

Devon  ^ 

Smith  Mol  ton  6 

South  Molton 

6 

N.  Devon 

239 

5082 

587 

Rose- Market 

na, 

Pembroke  . . . 

Milford  

4 

Johnston  ... 

...2 

S.  Wales  

282! 

1759 

465 

Rosed  ala.  'East  Side  f.n 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Pickering  ., 

..10! 

Levisham  ..., 

...6 

N.  Eastern  

235; 

5100 

373 

Rosedale,  West, 

Side  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Pickering ... 

...12 

Levisham  .... 

,..7 

N.  Eastern  

236! 

7900 

175 

Rnsedown  ex  na 

Devon  

Colvton 

...4i 

Rridnort  

.12 

Gt.  Western  

175| 

200 

10 

Rose  Grove  

sta 

Tjan  caster  . 

Burnley  

5 

Rosegrove 

E.  Lancashire 

215f 

Rose  Hill  

sta 

Northumb.  ... 

Haltwistle 

...5i 

Rose  Hill 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

317! 

Rosliston 

pa 

Derby 

Rnrtnn-nn-T.  4 

Barton 

...3 

Midland  

122 

1197 

379 

Rosley* 

Cumberland 

Wigton 

...5| 

Wigton  

...6 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

317! 

295 

Hoss  

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Bel  ford  

...3| 

Relford 

.Si 

N.  Eastern  

330! 

3598 

49 

Rnsst  m.t  A na 

Hereford 

Moumouth 

...10 

Ross  

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

132 

3118 

4017 

Rossett  

sta 

Denbieh  ... 

Chester 

7 

Rossett 

Gt.  Western  

185! 

Rossington 

pa 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Rawtry 

5! 

Rossi nerton  ... 

Gt.  Northern 

151! 

3009 

402 

Rosthernet 

Chester 

Knutsford  . 

4 

Chelford  

•6f 

L.  & N.  W 

179 

1512 

388, 

is  cruciform,  with  the  tower  at  the  intersection.  Among  some  interesting  monu- 
ments will  be  found,  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  a plain  slab,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion “Here  lays  Sir  William  Petty.”  He  was  a native  of  Romsey,  a son  of  a 
clothier,  and  the  founder  of  the  Lansdowne  family.  From  the  tower  a beautiful 
view  is  gained  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  on  the  wall,  till  within  the  last 
few  years,  was  growing  an  apple-tree,  which  annually  ripened  its  fruit,  and  was 
of  great  age.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Bap- 
tists, have  places  of  worship.  The  town-hall,  and  an  audit-house,  supported  on 
piers,  with  an  open  space  below,  for  persons  attending  the  market,  are  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  in  the  town.  There  is  a literary  institution,  a small  borough  jail, 
and  some  almshouses.  Close  to  the  town  is  Broadlands,  the  seat  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston. The  town  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  of 
whom  one  is  mayor. 


Romsey. 


Broadlands, 
seat  of  Lord 
Palmerston. 


Inns,  White  Horse,  Dolphin.— Markets,  Thurs ; great  market,  alter.  Thurs.— Fairs,  Easter  Mon., 
Aug.  26,  Nov.  8,  stock,  cheese.— Bankers,  Footner  and  Son;  draw  on  Lubbock  and  Co.  Hampshire 
Banking  Company ; draw  on  London  Joint  Stock  Bank. 


* ROSLEY.  The  fairs  are  held  on  Rosley-hill,  a piece  of  fertile  green  common, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  to  the  north,  east,  and  west. 


Fairs , Whit.-Mon.,  and  every  fortnight  after,  till  Aug.,  horses,  horned  cattle,  linen  cloth. 


f ROSS.  Situated  on  an  eminence,  at  the  base  of  which  runs  the  river  Wye. 
This  place  was  made  a free  borough  by  Henry  III.,  and  it  returned  members  to 
Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  the  elective  franchise  was  taken  away 
on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants.  Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
town  of  late  years.  It  was  formerly  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  iron-work, 
which  is  now  inconsiderable,  though  nails  and  patten-rings  are  still  made  here : 
the  principal  articles  of  trade  at  present  are  wool  and  cider.  The  market  is  held 
under  the  authority  of  a grant  from  King  Stephen  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
the  feudal  superiority  having  been  anciently  vested  in  the  bishops  of  the  diocese, 
who  had  a palace  or  mansion  at  this  place,  long  since  destroyed.  John  Kyrle, 
“ the  Man  of  Ross,”  celebrated  by  Pope  as  a public  benefactor,  died  here  in  1724, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church,  where  is  a monument  to  his  memory,  erected  in 
1776,  in  pursuance  of  a bequest  from  Lady  Betty  Duplin.  From  the  churchyard 
are  some  beautiful  views,  and  Ross  has  great  attraction  for  tourists  during  the 
summer  months. 


John  Kyrle, 
“ the  Man 
of  Ross.” 


Inns,  Royal,  King’s  Head.— Market,  Thurs.— .Fairs,  Thurs.  aft.  March  10,  Ascension-day,  June  21, 

July  20,  Thurs.  aft.  Oct.  10,  Dec.  11  —Bankers,  Hale  and  Co.;  draw  on  Williams  and  Co.  Morgan, 

Adams,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barclay  and  Co.  Attaway  and  Co. ; draw  on  Dimsdale  and  Co. 

X ROSTHERNE.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  ancient,  with  a pinnacled  embat- 
tled tower,  and  an  interesting  antique  window  in  the  chancel.  The  Egerton-  Interesting 
chapel  contains  several  marble  monuments,  one  by  Bacon,  executed  in  1792,  and  m°humeuts. 
one  by  Westmacott,  jun.,  being  conspicuous.  The  latter  is  to  the  memory  of 
Charlotte  Lucy  Beatrix  Egerton,  who  died  in  her  twentieth  year,  very  suddenly, 

November  10th,  1845.  In  the  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a very  old  figure  of  a knight 
in  chain-armour,  found  in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  present  tower,  which 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Rothbury*  ...m.t  & pa 
Rotherby  pa 

Nor  thumb.  .... 
Leicester 

Alnwick 12^ 

Morpeth  14 

N.  Eastern  

305| 

113? 

53 

38| 

40 

1671 

2* 

34798 

766 

14733 

2910 

2158 

12640 

886 

2545 

130 

3531 

1518 

406 

16730 

17805 

Leicester  9j- 

Brooksby l* 

Midland  

Rotherfield pa 

Sussex  

Tunbridge  W.  7 
Watlington  ...9 

Watlington  10* 
Sheffield  5* 

Tunbridge  W.  7 
Henley  3 

S.  Eastern  

Rotherfield  Grays  pa 
Rotherfield- 
Peppard  pa 

Oxford  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western 

Oxford  

Henley  4* 

Rotherham^  m.t  & pa 
Rotherhithe§ pa 

W.  R.  York ... 
Surrey  

Rotherham  

Midland  

Deptford  2 

Commercial  D. 

Greenwich  

Ros- 

THEBNE. 


Tatton-hall. 


was  built  in  1742,  and  covering  a stone  coffin  of  most  unusual  dimensions,  now 
lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  From  this  point  there  is  a beautiful 
prospect  of  the  country,  looking  towards  Manchester.  The  entrance  to  the 
churchyard  is  through  a lych-gate  of  very  ancient  design.  Tatton-hall,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Egerton  family,  is  a handsome  structure  in  a park  ten  miles  round, 
containing  2,135  acres  of  land,  and  50  of  water.  It  is  finely  timbered,  and  con- 
tains about  one  thousand  deer. 


Inn,  Swan. 


Coal-mines. 


* ROTHBURY.  Pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Coquet, 
over  which  is  a handsome  stone  bridge  of  four  arches.  The  town,  which  is  airy 
and  wide,  consists  of  three  irregular  streets,  diverging  from  the  market-place. 
Within  the  parish  is  abundance  of  coal  and  limestone,  and  a few  veins  of  lead-ores. 


Inn,  Sun.— Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  Whit.-Mon.,  Oct.  2,  Nov.  1,  horned  cattle,  linen,  woollen-cloth. 


f ROTHERFIELD.  The  church,  built  on  the  site  of  an  older  one,  founded 
“by  the  ealdorman  Berhtwald  of  Sussex,”  and  dedicated  to  St.  Denys,  is  a neat 
structure,  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a spire  and  an  open  roof  of  chestnut. 
It  has  been  restored  of  late  years,  when  a mural  painting,  representing  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Lawrence,  was  found  near  the  pulpit. 


Public 

buildings. 


Manufac- 

tures. 


X ROTHERHAM,  situated  on  elevated  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Don,  is  a place  of  some  antiquity,  originating,  probably,  in  the  Saxon  period. 
The  church  here  w as  then  the  only  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  an  extensive  district, 
and  it  is  on  record  that  an  annual  fair  and  weekly  market  were  held  here  before 
the  conquest.  In  1307  Edward  I.  granted  the  town  another  market  and  second 
fair.  The  parish  church,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  is  a very  handsome 
edifice,  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a highly  enriched  central  tower  and  spire. 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Unitarians,  have  places  of  worship.  The  grammar-school  has 
a small  endowment,  and  the  Feoffee’s-school,  built  in  1776,  has  an  endowment 
of  about  £100  per  annum.  There  is  a college  of  the  Independent  connexion  for 
training  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Archbishop  Rotherham,  a native  of  this 
place,  founded,  in  1482,  a college  for  a provost,  three  fellows,  and  six  scholars. 
It  was  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  remains  of  it  that  exist 
are  used  as  an  inn.  The  Bridge-chapel,  on  the  Don,  has  been  for  some  time 
converted  into  the  town  jail.  The  court-house,  where  the  midsummer  quarter 
sessions  are  held,  was  built  by  the  county  in  1827.  A handsome  stone  bridge  of 
five  pointed  arches  unites  Rotherham  with  Masborough,  now  the  more  strictly 
manufacturing  part  of  the  town,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  form  a portion. 
Extensive  beds  of  coal,  suitable  in  quality  for  manufacturing  purposes,  exist  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  parish,  and  iron  ore  is  abundant.  Glass,  earthenware, 
starch,  soap,  naptha,  and  pyroligneous  acid,  are  largely  manufactured,  and  there 
is  an  extensive  brass-foundry,  and  malting  and  brewing  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Vessels  of  fifty  tons  burthen  are  occasionally  built  in  the  yards  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  is  connected  with  the  Trent  by  the  Stainforth  and 
Keadby-canal.  The  government  of  the  town  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  twelve 
feoffees. 


Inns,  Crown,  Royal,  Prince  of  Wales  .—Markets,  Mon.,  Fri.— Fairs,,  Whit.-Mon.,  horses ; Dec.  1, 
horses,  cattle,  cheese.— Bankers,  Branch  of  Sheffield  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Smith,  Payne, 
and  Smith.  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Banking  Company  ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.,  and 
London  and  Westminster  Bank. 


Prince 
Le  Boo. 


§ ROTHERHITHE,  corruptly  Redriff,  a manor  and  parish  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Thames.  The  church,  built  in  1715,  contains  a monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Prince  Le  Boo,  who  died  from  small-pox  in  Captain  Wilson’s  house, 
in  Paradise-row,  December  29th,  1784.  Rotherhithe  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  sea- 
faring people. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

NorthamntonSf 

Blis  worth..,. 

..If 

L.  & N.  W 

64f 

1200 

244 

Basinestoke 

Winchfield  . 

..4^ 

L.  & S.  W 

43f 

1924 

454 

Rothlev  

Mount  Sorrell  2 

Syston 

...3 

Midland  

IlOf 

5480 

2047 

...  "to 

Rothburv.... 

.10 

Morpeth 

10! 

N.  Eastern  

302| 

2720 

141 

Rothley 

Temnle ex  na  lib 

Leicester 

Mount  Sorrell  2 

Syston  

..2| 

Midland  

110! 

2170 

1052 

Rothwell 

Lincoln 

Caistor 

.2! 

Holton  

,.4f 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

188f 

2690 

265 

Kettering  ... 

...4 

Rushton  .... 

. 2 

Gt.  Northern 

76 

4430 

2391 

W.  R.  York ... 

Wakefield  . 

.6! 

Woodlesford 

If 

Midland  

201f 

8715 

7541 

Rothwell  Haigh 

W.  R.  York... 

Wakefield  . 

•4! 

Leeds  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

190f 

3186 

3052 

to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Gt.  Driffield 

...6 

H.  Cranswick  3f 

N.  Eastern  

193 

783 

35 

pa 

Brighton  . . . 

...4 

Brighton 

..4i 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

65 

3639 

1084 

Rottingtou  

Cumberland 

Whitehaven 

...4 

St.  Bees  .... 

»i! 

Whitehaven  & Fur. 

300 

735 

49 

....pa 

Norfolk  

Swaffham  ... 

...8 

Dunham  ... 

...6 

E.  Counties 

123 

2627 

374 

Suffolk  

Bury  St.  Ed. 

...4 

Thurston 

li 

E.  Union  

91| 

3840 

1079 

...to 

Colne  

...4 

N elson  . . . 

4 

E.  Lancashire 

224 

1320 

719 

Korncastle 

...4 

Tattershall 

...6 

Gt.  Northern 

125? 

1020 

166 

Norfolk 

Cromer 

.4| 

Norwich  

19f 

E.  Union  

133? 

1740 

412 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Yarm  

...7 

Welburv 

...2 

N.  Eastern  

243f 

1565 

112 

Rounton,  West . 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Yarm  

.7* 

Welbury 

..If 

N.  Eastern  

243 

1500 

216 

Rundhay  

W.  R.  York... 

Leeds  

4 

Leeds  

...4 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

190! 

1630 

510 

Round  Oak 

sta 

Stafford 

Dudley  

.2| 

Round  Oak  • 

Oxford,  W.,  & W. 

124 

Rouse  Lench 

pa 

Worcester  ... 

Inkberrow  ., 

..2! 

Fladbury  ... 

...5 

Oxford,  W..&  W.  ... 

115f 

1380 

277 

Rousham  

pa 

Oxford  

Woodstock... 

...6 

Hevford  

...2 

Gt.  Western  

77? 

920 

134 

Routh  

pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Beverley 

...4 

Beverley 

4 

N.  Eastern  

185? 

2382 

172 

Rowberrow 

.....pa 

Somerset  

Axbridge 

...4 

Yattoii  

...6 

Gt.  Western  

136! 

954 

318 

Rowde 

Wilts 

Devizes  

...2 

Devizes  

...2 

Gt.  Western  

112! 

2665 

1128 

Rowdham  

Norfolk 

East  Harling  3? 

Harling  Rd. 

2! 

E.  Counties 

105? 

2085 

140 

Rowell 

ex  pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Winchcombe  4! 

Addlestrop  . 

..10 

Oxford,  W..  & W.  ... 

98 

1640 

12 

Rowfant 

....sta 

Sussex  

E.  Grin  stead 

4| 

Rowfant  .... 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

3 If 

Rowington 

pa 

Warwick  

Warwick  

,.65 

Hatton  

...2 

Gt.  Western  

114 

3424 

934 

Rowland  

to 

Derby 

Ashford 

,.2f 

Bakewell 

.,3f 

Midland  

161 

80 

Rowley  

E.  R.  York  ... 

South  Cave  . 

..3! 

Brough  ..  .. 

5 

N.  Eastern 

208! 

Rowley  Regis.... 

Stafford 

Dudley 

...3 

Oldbury  

...2 

L.  & N.  W 

120! 

3670 

14249 

Rownall  

to 

Stafford 

Cheadle  

...8 

Cheddletou 

...1 

N.  Staffordshire 

153f 

Rowlston 

to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hornsea 

...2 

Beverley 

16 

N.  Eastern  

197f 

796 

*39 

Rowistone  

Hereford  

Hereford  .... 

..14 

Pontrilas  ... 

,...2 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

156 

1678 

125 

Rowner  

pa 

Hants  

Fareham  .... 

Gosport 

2f 

L,  & S.  W 

91! 

1191 

133 

Rowsham 

Bucks  

Aylesbury  ... 

...4 

Avlfishurv  ... 

L.  & N.  W 

47! 

Rowsley,  Great 

to 

Derby  

Bakewell  

..3| 

Rowslev  

L.  & N.  W 

154 

265 

Rowston  

Lincoln 

Tattershall  . 

..8* 

Sleaford  .... 

..7! 

Gt.  Northern 

128! 

1520 

228 

Rowtnn 

..  to 

Chester 

Chester 

..3! 

Chester  

..3f 

L.  & N.  W 

182 

563 

122 

Roxhv-e.um-Rishv  na 

Lincoln  

Barton 

...9 

Barton 

...9 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

185 

4784 

330 

Roxby  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk  

6! 

Topcliffe 

N.  Eastern  

215f 

Roxby  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Whitby  

..14 

Sleights 

..12 

N.  Eastern  

256! 

2410 

211 

Roxham  

Norfolk 

Downliam  ... 

...3 

Downham  . 

..3! 

E.  Counties 

91! 

45 

Roxholme  

ham 

r jin  coin 

Sleaford 

...3 

Sleaford 

,...3 

Gt.  Northern 

123f 

61 

Roxton 

pa 

Bedford 

St.  Neot’s.... 

„4i 

Sandy  

4f 

Gt.  Northern 

48! 

2880 

622 

Roxwell  

pa 

Essex  

Chelmsford . 

..4! 

Chelmsford 

...4 

E.  Counties 

33? 

4755 

915 

Roydon  

Essex 

Harlow  

...5 

Roydon 

E.  Counties 

22 

2995 

902 

Roydon  

,....pa 

Norfolk 

Bottesdale ... 

...5 

Diss  

..If 

E.  Union  

96 

1329 

588 

Rovdon  

m 

Norfolk 

Castle  Risine...2 

Lvnn 

51 

E.  Counties 

104! 

1351 

190 

Rovston* m.t  & na 

Herts  

Baldock  

...9 

Royston  

E.  Counties 

45f 

320 

2061 

Rovstone 

pa 

W.  R.  York ... 

Barnesley 

■ .4^ 

Rovstone 

Midland  

188f 

12708 

4045 

Royton 

■ to 

La/n  caster 

Rochdale  .... 

.Ah 

Rid  ham  . . 

2? 

L.  & N.  W 

201! 

1352 

697 

Ruabont  

...m.t 

Denbigh  

Wrexham 

...5 

Ruahnn 

Gt.  Western 

196? 

14364 

11507 

Ruan-Lanihome 

...pa 

Cornwall  

Tregony  

...3 

Grampound  R.6 

Cornwall  

299! 

2250 

410 

* ROYSTON  is  situated  in  a bottom  surrounded  by  chalk  downs.  The 
market-house  is  a modern  building.  The  church  was  formerly  the  conventual 
church  of  a priory  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine.  There  are  two 
chapels  for  Independents,  one  for  Unitarians;  and  a mechanics -institute,  with  a 
library.  The  principal  business  is  malting,  and  a large  corn  trade  is  also 
carried  on.  There  are  a brewery  and  some  lime-burning  works.  In  the  town 
was  discovered  in  1742  a curious  bell-shaped  subterraneous  cavern,  supposed  to 
have  been  a hermitage,  30  feet  high  and  nearly  20  feet  in  diameter,  cut 
out  in  the  solid  chalk,  and  ornamented  with  rude  carvings  of  sacred  subjects. 

Inn , Crown.— Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  Ash-Wed.,  Easter  Wed.,  Whit.-Wed.,  1st  Wed.  in  July,  Wed. 
aft.  Oct.  11,  stock,  cheese.— Bankers,  Fordham  and  Sons;  draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan.and  Co.  Foster 
and  Co. ; draw  on  Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co. 

f RUABON  is  most  pleasantly  situated  upon  a hill.  The  church,  containing 
several  fine  monuments,  is  well  worthy  a visit.  Wynnstay,  the  ancient  mansion 
of  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  March  6th,  1858. 
It  was  erected  at  various  times,  in  different  ages.  Amongst  its  collection 
of  works  of  art  may  be  named  a series  of  family  portraits  of  the  Wynn 
and  the  Williams  families,  some  by  Vandyck,  Kneller,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
&c. ; a portrait  of  Charles  II.,  by  Vandyck;  fine  busts  of  William  Pitt, 
Lord  Granville,  and  other  distinguished  men;  a fine  collection  of  Welsh 


Curious 

caveru. 


Destruction 
of  Wynn- 
stay by  fire. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Ruan  Major  .... 

Ruan  Minor  .... 

Ruardean pa 

Ruckinge  

Ruck  land pa 

Ruck  ley  & Langley  to 

Ruclbaxton  pa 

Rndby  

Rudchester .to 

Ruddington  .... 

Rudford  pa 

Rudge  to 

Rudgwick  pa 

Rudham,  Bast  pa 

Rudham,  West pa 

Rudheath to 

Rndston  pa 

Rudyard  to 

RufFord  pa 

RufFord  lib 

RufForth  pa 

Rugby*  m.t  & pa 


County. 


Cornwall  

Cornwall  

Gloucester  ... 

Kent  

Lincoln 

Salop 

Pembroke 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Northumb.  ... 
Nottingham 
Gloucester  ... 

Salop 

Sussex  

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Chester 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Stafford 

Lancaster 

Nottingham 
W.  R.  York  ... 
Warwick  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Helstone 8 

Helstone  10 

Newnham  7 

Ashford  74 

Louth  6 

Chrch  Strettn.74 
Haverfdwest.  3 

Stokesley  4 

Heddon-on-W.l 
Nottingham  ...5 

Newent  5 

Bridgnorth  ...8 

Pet  worth 11 

Walsingham  84 
Walsingham  ...9 
Middlewich  ...6 
Bridlington  54 

Leek  24 

Ormskirk  ......6 

Ollerton 2 


Redruth 184 

Redruth 204 

Mitcheldu.R.  44 
Ham  Street 

Authorpe 4f 

Leebotwood  ...5 
Haverfdwest.  3 

Potto 24 

Fourstones 3 

Nottingham  ...4 

Gloucester 4 

Wolverhmptn.  8 

Horsham  7 

Fakenham  ...64 

Fakenham 7 

Holmes  Chpl.  24 
Burton  Agnes  4 

Leek  24 

RufFord  

Tuxford 


York  54  York  5? 

Coventry  12|Rugby  


Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta  Pop. 
Acres < 

W.  Cornwall  

330 

2470 

173 

W.  Cornwall  

332 

658 

288 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

1324 

1590 

1 1033 

$.  Eastern  

75 

3445 

I 402 

Gt.  Northern 

139f 

713 

I 30 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

177 

| 86 

S.  Wales  

278| 

4142 

1 669 

N.  Yorkshire  

2524 

7386 

1119 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

302 

644 

48 

Gt.  Northern 

132 

2190 

2181 

Gt.  Western  

118 

1204 

232 

L.  & N.  W 

1334 

1542 

94 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

44f 

5830 

1031 

E.  Counties 

145 

4231 

999 

E.  Counties 

1464 

2835 

4S7 

L & N.  W 

169 

1961 

435 

N.  Eastern  

203 

5060 

599 

N.  Staffordshire 

1574 

94 

E.  Lancashire 

2194 

3102 

861 

Gt.  Northern 

140 

10320 

370 

Gt.  Northern 

1964 

2420 

299 

L.  & N.  W 

82| 

2190' 

6866 

RUABOIf. 


Memorial 

pillar. 


Rugby 

grammar- 

school. 


Churches. 


Belton- 

grange. 


and  English  MSS.;  the  celebrated  Waterloo  punch-bowl,  &c.  The  park  and 
grounds,  which  are  upwards  of  eight  miles  round,  are  finely  wooded,  and 
are  traversed  by  Wat’s  Dyke  (the  old  name  of  the  seat  was  Watstay)  and  Offa’s 
Dyke.  There  are  also  two  lakes  in  the  grounds,  so  that  water  would  be 
accessible  in  abundance.  Within  the  grounds  are  also  a memorial  pillar, 
erected  by  Wyatt  in  1789,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Watkin,  about 
110  feet  high:  the  Waterloo  Tower,  a cenotaph,  by  Wyattville,  near  Nant 
y Bele  hollow  on  the  river,  &c.  Iron  and  coal  works  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Inn,  Wynnstay  Arms  .—Fairs,  Last  Fri.  in  Feb.,  May  22,  Nov.  30. 

* RUGBY,  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  holds 
an  important  place  in  the  system  of  railway  communication,  being  the  point  of 
junction  of  several  lihes  of  railway.  The  London  and  North-Western,  the 
North-Midland,  the  Leamington  and  Warwick,  the  Trent  Valley,  and  the 
Rugby  and  Stamford  lines  meet  here.  The  North-Western  station  is  very 
extensive,  and  has  been  enlarged  by  additional  buildings.  There  was  here 
a castle  in  the  middle  ages,  of  which  only  the  earth-works  remain.  'The 
importance  of  Rugby  is  chiefly  derived  from  its  grammar-school,  founded 
in  1567  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  a shopkeeper  in  London,  who  was  a native  of  the 
locality.  The  school  buildings  include  a quadrangle,  inclosing  a court  ninety 
feet  long  by  seventy-five  feet  wide,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  open  cloisters. 
The  buildings  are  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  of  white  brick,  with  the  angles, 
cornices,  and  dressings  to  the  openings  and  windows,  of  Attleborough  stone. 
The  chapel  contains  the  monuments  of  Dr.  James,  formerly  head-master,  under 
whom  the  school  first  rose  to  great  eminence;  of  Or.  Wood,  one  of  his  successors 
in  office;  and  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  under  whose  mastership,  in  more  recent 
times,  the  celebrity  of  the  school  was  considerably  augmented.  The  school, 
which  was  attended  in  1859  by  400  boys,  is  under  the  care  of  a head-master  and 
twelve  assistant-masters,  and  has  21  exhibitions  of  £60  per  annum,  each  tenable 
for  seven  years.  The  endowment  is  estimated  to  produce  £5000  per  annum. 
Attached  to  the  school  is  a fine  play-ground  of  eight  acres.  Rugby  parish  church 
possesses  little  architectural  interest;  it  has  a square  western  tower.  St. 
Matthew’s  church  was  built  and  endowed  in  1841,  and  a new  church,  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity,  has  since  been  erected.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  also  the  Elborow 
school,  founded  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Richard  Elborow,  Esq. ; the 
parochial  schools,  built  in  1830;  a literary  institute,  founded  in  1847;  a college 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks  of  life; 
and  two  ranges  of  almshouses.  Some  new  wrater- works  have  been  constructed, 
which  are  of  benefit  to  the  town.  An  iron  foundry  has  been  established.  The 
Oxford  canal  passes  within  a short  distance.  Three  miles  from  Rugby  is 
Belton  Grange  a fine  old  manor  house. 

Inns,  Royal  Hotel,  Eagle  Hotel . — Market,  Sat.— Fairs,  Last  Mon.  in  Jan.,  March,  April,  June, 
July,  Feb.  17,  Aug.  21,  Mon.  beF.  Oct.  27,  2nd  Mon.  in  Dec.,  1st  Mon.  aft.  Christmas,  Nov.  22,  cattle ; 
May  15, cattle,  pleasure;  Mon.  bef.  Sep.  29,  hiring;  Nov.  18,  horses;  Tues.  bef.  Easter,  last  Wed.  in 
Sep.,  cheese. — Bankers,  Butlin  and  Son;  draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith.  Branch  of  National 
Provincial  Bank ; draw  on  Head-office. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Rugeley* 

Ruishton 


Runcton,  North 
Runcton,  South 


Runhall 

Runham 


Runstone. 
Runton  . 
Run  well  .. 


Rushall  

Rushall  

Rushall  

Rushbrooke 


Rushden 


Rushmere 

Rushmere 


•e. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Stafford  

Lichfield  .... 

..1\ 

Rugeley 

L.  & N.  W 

124| 

3411 

4188 

...2 

Taunton 3 

Gt.  Western  

166} 

174 

1003 

453 

...4 

Pinner  4 

L.  & N.  W 

6260 

1392 

Chichester  . 

..11 

...4 

Chichester  ...1| 
Halesworth  ...4 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

80f 

1001 

645 

318 

Suffolk  

E.  Counties 

1468 

432 

...3 

Cardiff  2| 

S.  Wales  

172f 

202 

3375 

308 

Bolton  2 

L.  & N.  W 

1300 

1386 

...4 

Runcorn  

L.  & N.  W 

1901 

102 

18906 

15047 

...pa 

...pa 

Norfolk 

Lvnn  

...3 

Lynn  3 

E.  Counties 

2239 

282 

Norfolk 

Downham  ... 

...4 

Stow 3 

E.  Counties 

931 

831 

152 

ot  ti 

Surrey  

Farnham  

..2£ 

Farnham  2$ 

L.  & S.  W 

42f 

1733 

....pa 

Norfolk 

Wvmondham  5# 

Hardingham  1} 
Yarmouth  ...45 
Egham 1 

E.  Counties 

1221 

834 

239 

pa 

.ham 

Norfolk 

Surrey  

Caistor  

Egham  

..4* 

...1 

E.  Counties 

L.  & S.  W 

1381 

22 

1715 

339 

Somerset  

Monmouth  ... 

Wellington  ., 
Chepstow  ... 

..21 

Wellington  ...H 
Chepstow  3 

Gt.  Western  

S.  Wales  

17l| 

1441 

157f 

28} 

411 

32 

323 

"93 

Norfolk 

Cromer 

..2| 

Ryburgh  21 

E.  Counties 

1448 

485 

,..,pa 

Essex 

Rayleigh  . 

...5 

Brentwood  ...11 

E.  Counties  

2059 

334 

ti 

Surrey  

Farnham  ... 

...1 

Farnham  1 

L.  & S.  W 

337 

Berks 

Reading  ...... 

...6 

Twyford 1 

Gt.  Western  

1249 

239 

....pa 

Norfolk 

Harleston 

...3 

Burston 3} 

E.  Union  

100} 

1170 

267 

....pa 

Stafford 

Walsall  

...1 

Walsall  1 

S.  Staffordshire 

1241 

1924 

1946 

Wilts 

Porton  

..14 

Devizes  9 

Gt.  Western 

1191 

2164 

262 

Suffolk  

Bury  St.  Ed. 
Much  Wenlcl 
Buntingford 
Higham  Fer. 
Thetford  

...4 

Thurston  4 

E.  Counties 

941 

1801 

42 

1060 

184 

....pa 

Salop 

i 91 
...4 

Chrch.  Strettn.  5 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

4132 

495 

Herts  

Baldock  5 

E.  Counties 

1486 

321 

....pa 

Northampton 
Norfolk 

l! 

Higham  Ferrs.  3 
Thetford  4a 

L.  & N.  W 

86 

2770 

1460 

....pa 

..4$ 

E.  Counties 

99} 

71 

4250 

187 

Suffolk  

Ipswich 

...3 

Ipswich  3 

E.  Counties 

2142 

678 

Suffolk  

Lowestoft 

..5* 

Lowestoft  5 

E.  Counties 

155 

759 

116 

* RUGELEY  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  hats.  The  church  is  ancient, 
with  a handsome  tower  at  the  west-end.  Here  is  a free  grammar  school, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  Walter  Wolseley.  The  town  will  be 
remembered  to  have  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  the  residence  of  the 
sporting  Dr.  Palmer,  who  was  accused  of  poisoning  by  strychnine  his  wife, 
brother,  and  friend  John  Parsons  Cook.  He  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  May, 
1856,  and  after  the  proceedings  had  lasted  ten  days,  was  found  guilty  of 
poisoning  the  latter,  and  executed  at  Stafford  on  the  14th  of  June.  About  two 
miles  north  of  the  town,  on  Cannock  Chase,  is  a famous  spring,  and  in 
the  vicinity  the  grand  trunk  canal  is  carried  over  the  Trent  by  means  of  a noble 
aqueduct. 

Inn,  Talbot  Arms.— Fairs,  3rd  Tues.  in  April,  cattle;  June  1 to  4,  horses;  June  6,  Oct.  21,  stock  , 
2nd  Tues.  in  Dec.,  prize  show  for  cattle  and  pigs. — Bankers,  National  Provincial;  draw  on  London 
and  W estminster.  Branch  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and 
Smith. 

t RUNCORN.  Situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Mersey,  and  at  the 
western  termini  of  the  Bridgewater,  Mersey  and  Irwell,  and  Trent  and  Mersey- 
canals.  It  was  anciently  called  Runcofan,  Rumcoven,  and  Rouchestorn,  and 
was  fouuded  by  Elfreda,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who,  to  defend  it  from 
the  Danes,  built  a castle  on  the  rock,  still  called  Castle-rock.  The  Mersey  is 
here  contracted  to  about  400  yards  wide  at  high  w ater,  and  is  known  as  “ Run- 
corn-gap.”  It  is  to  the  opening  of  the  Bridgewater-canal,  in  1773,  that  the 
town  owes  its  importance.  The  canal  is  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  double  lines  of  locks.  Large  wret-docks  and  basins  have  been 
constructed,  and,  since  1847,  when  Runcorn  was  declared  an  independent  bonding 
port,  warehouses  have  been  built,  and  much  more  business  transacted.  The 
soap  trade  is  extensively  carried  on  here,  as  also  tanning,  school-slate  manufac- 
turing, iron-founding,  anchor-making,  and  ship-building.  All  Saints  church  is 
a new  stone  building,  completed  on  the  site  of  an  older  one,  in  1849.  Holy 
Trinity  church  is  a Gothic  building,  finished  in  1838.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  was  built  in  1846,  and  the  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  other 
denominations,  have  places  of  worship.  The  town-hall,  in  the  High-street,  was 
built  in  1831. 

Inns,  Royal  Hotel,  Wilson’s  Commercial.— Markets,  Tues.,  Sat.— Fairs,  Last  Fri.  in  April.  Oct  — 
Bankers,  Parr,  Lyon  and  Co.;  draw  on  Currie  and  Co. 

t RUNNEYMEADE,  where  King  John  signed  Magna  Charta  (June  15,  1215), 
is  on  the  north  side  of  Egham,  and  extends  some  distance  along  the  bank  of  the 
Thames.  Opposite  is  Charter-island ; and  at  Ankerwyke  is  a famous  yew-tree, 
of  considerable  age. 

8 L 
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Rushock  

Worcester  ... 

Bromsgrove 

...6 

Droitwich 

,.5* 

Oxford,  W .,  & W.  ... 

131* 

1218 

214 

Lancaster 

Manchester 

...2 

Longsight  ... 

...* 

L.  & N.  W 

187f 

956 

3679 

.2? 

Beeston 

.3* 

L.  & N.  W 

172 

1843 

349 

...4 

Kettering  ... 

...4 

Midland  

74* 

2960 

429 

.vil 

Stafford  * 

Hanley  

...1 

Etruria  

...2 

N.  Staffordshire 

153 

1901 

to 

Stafford 

Leek 

...5 

Rushton 

...1 

N.  Staffordshire 

161? 

283 

Rushton,  Spencer . 

..to 

Stafford  

Leek  

...5 

Rushton 

...* 

N.  Staffordshire 

160f 

355 

"R.nskine'tnn 

Lincoln  

Sleaford 

.3* 

Sleaford  

.3* 

Gt.  Northern 

124? 

4750 

1027 

R.nslarirl  t.n  fr.  chan 

Lancaster 

Cartmel  

...8 

Ulverstone... 

...6 

Furness 

258? 

R.nsper 

Da 

Sussex  

Horsham 

,.5* 

Crawley 

,.3f 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

34* 

3126 

533 

"R.nsiiiigf.on  

Da 

Sussex  

Arundel  

...5 

Angmering  .. 

,.1* 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

67| 

1287 

342 

Rustem,  East  

pa 

Norfolk 

N.  Wal  sh  am 

6* 

Norwich  

..16 

E.  Counties 

129* 

2494 

845 

Ruston,  Parva 

Da 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Gt.  Driffield 

...5 

Nafferton 

...3 

N.  Eastern  

197f 

910 

185 

Ruston  South. 

Da 

Norfolk 

Coltishall  ... 

..If 

Norwich  

94 

E.  Counties 

123 

471 

118 

R.nswarn 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Whitby  

...2 

Ruswarn  

N.  Eastern  

246* 

2163 

Ruthin bo  & m.t 

Denbigh  

Denbigh 

...8 

Mold  

...9 

Chester  & Holyhead 

201f 

3303 

"Rutland* 

CO 

95805 

22983 

Rnyton  

pa 

Salop  

Shrewshnrv  10 

Baschurch  ., 

,.2$ 

Gt.  Western  

181 

4698 

1165 

Ryall 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham  .... 

..9* 

Chollerford 

...5 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

311 

2189 

88 

Rvarsh 

pa 

Kent  

Maidstone 

..  8 

Snodland  .... 

34 

S.  Eastern  

40* 

1551 

449 

Ryburgh,  Great 

pa 

Norfolk 

Eakenham  . 

..31 

Rvbureb  

E.  Counties 

136f 

1170 

596 

Ryburgh,  Little 

pa 

Norfolk 

Fakenham  . 

,.3f 

Ryburgh 

...f 

E.  Counties 

137* 

740 

199 

Rvoote 

mi 

Oxford  

Thame  

..3* 

Oxford  

.11 

Gt.  Western  

74 

31 

Ry dal  & Lough  rigg  to1  Westmorland 

Ambleside  . 

..If 

Windermere 

...6  Kendal  & Windrmr. 

267 

5200 

388 

Early 

history. 


Battle  of 
Loose-coat. 

Geological 

character- 

istics. 


Agriculture. 


* RUTLAND.  This  county  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  country  of 
the  Coritani;  and  upon  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain  it  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Flavia  Caesariensis.  A Roman  road  (Ermine-street)  crossed  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county  in  the  line  of  the  present  North-road.  Under  the 
Saxons  it  wras  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  In  the  reign  of  John,  Rut- 
land, then  first  mentioned  as  a county,  was  assigned  to  his  queen  Isabel  as  part 
of  her  dower.  An  Earl  of  Rutland  is  mentioned  in  a charter  of  Henry  I.  The 
first  earl  known  to  history  was  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  who 
was  the  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.  The  title  was  inherited  by  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  and  by  his  son,  a boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  stabbed  by  Lord 
Clifford  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  in  1460.  The  earldom  was  revived  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  conferred  on  the  family  of  Roos : it  afterwards  came  to  the 
Manners  family,  in  whose  favour  it  was  raised  to  a dukedom,  which  still  exists. 
In  1381  Henry  le  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  assembled  a force  at  Burley,  in 
this  county,  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  the  commons  in  Norfolk,  under  John 
the  Litester,  or  Dyer.  In  1468,  the  Lincolnshire  insurgents,  under  Sir  Robert 
Wells,  were  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Edward  IV.,  at  Hornfield,  in  Empingliam 
parish.  The  battle  is  commonly  known  as  the  battle  of  Lose-coat-field,  from 
the  fugitives  throwing  off  their  coats  in  order  to  escape  more  swiftly.  The 
north-eastern  part  of  the  county  consists  of  a somewhat  elevated  plain  or  table- 
land, skirted  on  the  southern  side  by  the  valley  of  the  Wash,  which  opens  on  the 
west  into  the  more  expanded  vale  of  Catmoss.  The  rest  of  the  county  consists 
of  valleys,  whose  general  direction  is  east  and  west,  divided  from  each  other  by 
narrow  ranges  of  low  hills.  There  are  no  very  elevated  points  in  the  county ; 
Manton,  between  Oakham  and  Uppingham,  is  said  to  be  the  highest.  The 
greater  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  red  or  reddish-brown  ferruginous 
sands,  which  separate  the  great  oolite  from  the  subjacent  lias.  There  are  quar- 
ries of  good  building-stone  at  Ketton,  between  Stamford  and  Uppingham,  on  the 
border  of  the  district  occupied  by  the  great  oolite.  The  rivers  are  few,  and  of 
small  importance.  Of  the  land  in  the  county  there  is  hardly  an  acre  waste. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  rearing  choice  animals,  both  oxen  and  sheep.  The 
best  pastures  are  on  the  lias  clay,  which,  with  a portion  of  oolite,  red  sand,  and 
magnesia  limestone,  forms  the  principal  soil  of  the  county.  Some  low  meadows, 
subject  to  be  flooded,  lie  along  the  rivers  Welland,  Wash,  and  Chater.  Short- 
horns are  the  general  favourites  with  those  who  pay  particular  attention  to  their 
stock.  Other  breeds  are  frequently  met  with,  such  as  North  Devon,  Hereford, 
and  Scotch.  The  milch-cows  are  chiefly  short-horns.  A good  deal  of  Sdlton- 
cheese  is  made  in  the  west  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Leighfield- 
forest  and  the  plain  of  Catmoss.  The  sheep  are  generally  of  the  improved 
Leicester  breed.  The  farm-horses  are  large ; strong  dray-horses  are  bred  in  the 
county  for  the  London  market.  The  hogs  which  are  fatted  are  mostly  of  the 
Berkshire  or  Suffolk  breed.  The  Syston  and  Peterborough  railway,  on  leaving 
Stamford,  passes  through  Ketton,  Luffenham,  Manton,  Oakham,  and  Ashwell, 
in  this  county.  The  section  of  the  Great  Northern  railway  between  Peter- 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

1 Dist. 
\Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Ryde*  town 

Ryet  pa&m.t. 

FI  ants  

Sussex  

Newport 6 

Winchelsea  ...2 

Portsmouth  ...6 

Rve 

Portsmouth 

S.  Eastern  ' 

78 

83 

2313! 

borough  and  Newark  crosses  the  eastern  angle  of  Rutlandshire  between  Ryhall 
and  Essendine.  Rutlandshire  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton  and  diocese 
of  Peterborough.  It  is  included  in  the  midland'  circuit,  and  the  assizes  and 
quarter  sessions  are  held  at  Oakham,  where  is  the  county  jail.  County  courts 
are  held  at  Oakham  and  Uppingham,  which  are  also  the  seats  of  poor  law  unions. 


Rutland. 


* RYDE.  This  attractive  watering  place  is  in  the  parish  of  Newchurcli,  and 
is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Ryde,  the  former  being  the  older  town,  called 
anciently  Rye,  La  Rve,  or  La  Riche,  and  burned  by  the  French  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  The  pier,  extending  seaward  for  half  a mile,  was  opened  in  1814, 
but  it  has  since  been  considerably  lengthened,  and  now  forms  a delightful  pro- 
menade, well  supplied  with  seats.  The  esplanade  affords  a pleasant  drive  over 
the  part  of  the  beach  formerly  called  the  Duver,  where  many  of  the  crew'  of  the 
Royal  George , whose  bodies  came  ashore  here,  were  buried.  There  is  an  annual 
regatta  for  the  Ryde  watermen,  and  a local  yacht-club,  with  a club-house,  close 
to  the  west  side  of  the  pier.  The  churches  are  all  modern,  and  without  archi- 
tectural importance.  The  streets  are  good,  and,  in  addition  to  the  assembly- 
rooms,  bazaars,  and  libraries,  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  the  visitors.  It 
was  at  the  little  theatre  here  Mrs.  Jordan  took  her  farewell  of  the  stage.  The 
new  waterworks  were  finished  in  July,  1855,  and  have  greatly  added  to  the 
comfort  of  the  residents  in  the  town. 


Wreck  of 
the  Royal 
George. 


Inns,  Pier  Hotel,  Yelf’s  Hotel,  Kent,  Crown,  York—  Market,  Tues .—Fairs,  July  6,  7,  pleasure.— 
Bankers,  Sub-Branch  of  National  Provincial;  draw  ou  London  and  Westminster.  Hampshire 
Banking  Company  ; draw  on  London  Joint  Stock. 


f RYE,  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  county, 
was,  like  Winchelsea,  granted  by  the  Confessor  to  Fecamp,  and  resumed  by 
Henry  III.  It  became,  at  an  early  period,  one  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  suffered 
much  from  French  invasions.  After  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  a large 
body  of  French  protestants  took  refuge  here,  and  others  followed  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes : some  of  their  descendants  still  remain  in  the  tow  n. 
Both  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II.  visited  Rye,  and  the  first  and  second  Georges 
were  driven  into  the  port  by  stress  of  weather,  and  detained  here  some  days. 
The  sitting  and  bed-room  of  George  II.  are  still  shown  in  a house  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Middle-street.  The  three  points  of  interest  in  Rye  are  the  church, 
the  land-gate,  and  the  Ypres-tower.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is 
partly  Norman  and  partly  in  the  early  English  style.  The  carved  mahogany 
altar-table  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  one  of  the  Armada  ships,  but  anti- 
quaries have  decided  it  is  not  older  than  William  III.  St.  Nicholas’s  chapel  is 
now  used  as  a school-room.  The  Ypres-tower,  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
town,  was  bui^t  by  William  de  Ypres,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  the  time  of  Stephen.  It 
was  at  once  a watch-tower  and  a tower  of  defence.  Having  been  restored,  it 
now  serves  as  the  towm  prison.  South  of  the  churchyard  is  a stone  building, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  chapel  of  the  Carmelites.  That  of  the  Augustine- 
friars,  on  Conduit-hill,  is  now  used  as  a wool-store.  The  town  still  wears  a 
quaint,  old-fashioned  appearance,  and  the  houses  are  very  irregularly  built. 
The  town-hall  is  a neat  brick  building,  supported  on  arches,  beneath  which  is 
held  the  market.  There  are  two  endowed  schools,  which  have  been  united,  one 
a free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1638,  by  Thomas  Peacock,  and  the  other  for 
poor  children,  founded  and  endowed  by  James  Saunders,  in  1702.  The  harbour, 
which  can  be  entered  by  vessels  of  200  tons,  is  now'  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
waters  of  the  three  rivers,  Rother,  Brede,  and  Tillingham,  the  sea,  that  once 
came  up  to  the  town,  being  now  two  miles  distant.  The  harbour,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  nearly  choked  up,  and,  in  the  next,  the  sea  continuing  to 
recede,  various  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  preserve  a communication.  At 
low  water  the  harbour  is  dry,  but  the  average  rise  of  spring  tides  is  about  seven- 
teen feet,  and  of  neap  tides  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  at  the  pier  head.  The  chief 
trade  consists  in  the  export  of  hops,  bark,  and  w'ool,  and  in  the  import  of  coals, 
corn,  timber,  and  Dutch  produce.  Lime  is  burnt  near  the  town,  from  chalk 
brought  from  Beachy-head,  and  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a small  extent.1 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Herts  

..If 

,...5 

Rye  House  

E.  Counties 

Ryhill  

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Wakefield  ... 

Royston 3 

Midland  

Rvhill  

to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hull  

,...8 

Brough 5? 

N.  Eastern  

Ryhall  

pa 

Rutland  

Stamford  .... 

..2* 

Ryhall  

Gt.  Northern  

Rvhope  

,.to 

Durham  

Sunderland . 

..3? 

Rvhope 

N.  Eastern  

Rvle.  Great 

to 

Nor  thumb.  ... 

Alnwick  .... 

..11 

Widdington  ... 

N.^Eastern  

Ryle,  Little  

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Alnwick 

,11* 

Widdington  ... 
Yetminster  ...* 
Downham  2 

N.  Eastern  

Ryme,  Intrinsica  .. 

Ryston  ... 

.pa 

pa 

Dorset  

Sherborne  ... 

,...6 

Gt.  Western  

Norfolk 

Downham.... 

..1* 

E.  Counties  

Rvther  

ua 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Selby 

..6* 

Selby 65 

N.  Eastern  

Rvton  

pa 

Durham  

Gateshead  ... 

....'8 

Ryton  

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

Rvton  

pa 

Salop 

Shiffnal  

....4 

Sliiffnall 4 

Gt.  Western  

Ryton  

,.to 

N.  It.  York  ... 

New  Malton 

...4 

New  Malton  ...4 

N.  Eastern  

Ryton-on-Duns- 
more 

Warwick  

Coventry  .... 

..4* 

Brandon 2 

L.  & N.  W 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 


20| 

191| 

208| 

92 

264 

309? 

3091 

145| 

90 

190 

280* 

155? 

2161 

91* 


Area 

inSta 

Acres 


582 

2070 

1876 

2113 

504 

1003 

1199 

3554 

5581 

1442 

2228 

1650 


Pop. 


163 

l 216 

1075 

475 

78 

21 

216 

40 

368 

2757 

204 

227 

522 


Rye. 


“ Isle  of 
Rye.” 


The  eastern,  or  land-gate,  the  only  one  remaining,  has  a handsome  Gothic  arch, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a round  tower. 

Inns,  Cinque  Port  Arms,  George,  Red  Lion.— Markets,  Wed. ; great  market,  alternate  Wed.— 
Fairs , Aug.  22  —Bankers,  Curteis,  Pomfret  and  Co. ; draw  on  Willis,  Percival  and  Go.  Branch  of 
London  and  County ; draw  on  Head-office. 

* RYE  HOUSE.  The  Rye-house  is  situated  on  the  Lea,  near  where  it  joins 
the  Stort.  A well-appointed  tavern,  that  has  borrowed  its  name  from  the  man- 
sion, lies  on  the  side  of  the  road.  The  old  mansion  itself  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  tavern,  at  a short  distance  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  Few  need  be 
reminded  that  here  assembled  the  conspirators  who  intended,  it  is  said,  to  have 
murdered  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.), 
on  their  road  home  from  Newmarket.  The  house,  which  formerly  occupied 
considerable  space,  was  built  by  one  Andrew  Ogard,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
and  being  surrounded  by  a moat,  was,  from  its  insular  position,  called  “ the  Isle 
of  Rye.”  At  the  period  (1613)  when  this  “meal-tub  plot  ” was  alleged  to  be  in 
process  of  concoction,  the  house  was  tenanted  by  a maltster  named  Rumbald, 
who,  after  being  frightfully  tortured,  died  resolutely  denying  the  truth  of  the 
“ Rye-house  ” plot.  The  only  part  of  the  mansion  which  now  remains  is  an 
embattled  gate-house,  built  of  brick,  and  ornamented  with  a handsome  stone 
Gothic  doorway.  The  moat  is  quite  filled  up.  The  few  chimneys  left  standing 
are  very  curiously  constructed,  and  at  one  of  the  angles  is  a turret,  to  which  an 
ancient  winding  staircase  leads  up  from  the  interior.  Until  lately  it  was  a work- 
house  for  the  poor  of  Stanstead  Abbots,  in  which  parish  it  is  situated. 


RIVERS. 


Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

I Ravensburn 

j Red... .'. 

Rey 

Ribble* 

Ridley  

Ringay  

Roche  

Rodden  

Roding 

Kent  

Worcester  and 

Stafford 

Wilts 

York  and 

Lancashire  

Northumberlnd 

Cheshire  

Lancashire  

Salop 

Essex 

Thames. 

Tame. 

Isis. 

Irish-sea. 

Coquet. 

Bolins. 

Irwell. 

Tern. 

Thames. 

Roding 

Roman  

Rother  

Rother  

Rother  

Rudland  

Ruedock  

Rumney  

Ryader 

Salop 

Essex 

Sussex  

Derby  and  York 
Westmorland  ... 
Northumberlnd 
Merionethshire 
Brecknockshire 
Denbigh  and 
Montgomery  ... 

Severn. 

Colne. 

Bristol- channel. 
Don. 

Loyne. 

Coquet. 

Dee. 

Bristol-channel. 

Tanot. 

* RIBBLE.  A river  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  in  the  former  of  which 
counties  it  rises  near  Intack-house,  in  the  North  Riding,  and,  flowing  south, 
passes  the  town  of  Settle,  continuing  the  same  course  till  its  entrance  into  Lan- 
cashire, near  Smithy-bridge,  where  it  turns  to  the  south-west,  and,  skirting  the 
town  of  Clitheroe,  soon  afterwards  becomes  navigable  for  boats  to  Preston,  at 
which  place  there  is  depth  of  w ater  sufficient  for  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen  ; 
jbelow'  this  town  it  forms  a wide  estuary,  and  joins  the  Irish-sea. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Sackleton to 

Saunmh  pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Herts  

New  Malton  10 
Ware  4 

Sadberge  to 

Saddington  pa 

Saddleworth*  to  & chp 
Saffron  Wal- 
denf  ...  .pa&m.t 

Durham  

Leicester  

W.  R.  York ... 

Essex 

Darlington 4 

Mkt.  Harboro’7 
Huddersfield  12 

Bhp.  Stortfd.  12 
Walton 1* 

Saham-Toney pa 

Norfolk 

Saighton  to 

Chester 

Chester  6 

Saintbury  pa 

Sal  combe  RegisJ  ...pa 
Saleott pa 

Gloucester  ... 
Devon  

Chip.Campdeu3 
Sidmouth  2 

Essex 

Colchester  ...8* 
Stretford  2* 

Sale§  to 

Chester 

Salehy  ...  pa 

Lincoln  

Spilsby 13 

Salehurst pa 

Sussex  

Roberts  Bdg....l 
Blackburn  ...5* 

Salesbury to 

Lancaster 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Slingsby  4f 

Ware  4 

Middleton  ...2| 
Theddingwrth.4 
Saddleworth  ... 

Audley  End...  2* 
Harling  Rd.  10* 

Waverton  2 

Campden  3 

Exeter  16 

Colchester  ...91 

Sale 

Alford 2 

Roberts  Bdg....l 
Ribchester  ...4 


Railway. 


N.  Eastern  .s.... 

E.  Counties 

Stockton  & Redcar 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 


E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

L.&N.  W 

Oxford,  W.,  & W. 

Gt.  Western  

E.  Counties 

Manch.  & Altrinchm 
Gt.  Northern 
S.  Eastern  ... 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 


Dist. 
Bond, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

228| 

1460 

191 

28 

1510 

313 

241 1 

2050 

371 

99* 

1050 

262 

195| 

18280 

17799 

46 

7416 

5911 

1031 

4048 

1295 

176* 

1720 

329 

100* 

1336 

138 

210 

2605 

476 

61 

255 

189 

194* 

1981 

1720 

132* 

1770 

248 

62 

6481 

2191 

220 

1150 

388 

* SADDLEWORTH  gives  name  to  a large  valley,  about  seven  miles  long  and 
five  broad,  situated  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  West  Riding;  it  is  a wild 
and  bleak  region,  only  a part  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  for  which  the  place  is 
celebrated ; some  cotton  manufactures  have  also  been  introduced.  The  Hud- 
dersfield-canal  runs  through  the  centre  of  Saddleworth,  and  passes  through  a 
tunnel  three  miles  long,  under  Pull-mountain. 

Inn , Commercial. — Bankers , Saddleworth  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 

f SAFFRON  WALDEN*  situated  near  a branch  of  the  Cam,  on  a narrow 
tongue  of  land,  shooting  itself  out  like  a promontory,  is  encompassed  with  a 
valley  in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe,  and  enclosed  by  hills.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
tongue  of  land  stand  the  ruins  of  a castle;  and  on  the  top  the  church,  round 
which,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  valley,  the  town  is  built.  The  church 
is  a spacious  pile  of  English  architecture,  and  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1791, 
at  an  expense  of  £8,000.  Saffron  Walden  is  governed  bv  a mayor,  four  aider- 
men,  and  twelve  councillors.  The  manufactures  consist  of  checks,  fustians,  fine 
yarn,  and  sacks  ; malting  is  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  its  vicinity  was 
formerly  particularly  noted  for  the  growth  of  saffron,  now  chiefly  cultivated  in 
Cambridgeshire.  The  charities  are,  an  excellent  free-school,  and  almshouse,  and 
clothing  for  twelve  poor  men  and  as  many  women,  bequeathed  by  Lord  Howard. 
In  ancient  times  this  town  was  famed  for  its  rich  and  extensive  priory.  On 
the  green  behind  the  castle,  a singular  work,  called  the  Maze,  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Stukeley  as  existing,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  a British  cursus,  or 
place  of  exercise  for  the  soldiery.  See  “ Audley  End.” 

Inns,  Sun,  Hoops.— Market,  Sat— Fairs  Sat.  bef.  Mid-Lent- Sun., horses. cattle. pedlery;  Nov.  1 
cows  ; Aug.  3,  4,  lambs. — Bankers,  Gibson  and  Oo. ; draw  on  Dimsdale  and  Co.  Branch  of  London 
and  County  Joint  Stock ; draw  on  Head-office. 

+ SALCOMBE  REGIS.  This  place  is  situated  at  the  extreme  south  of  the 
county,  and  enjoys  a climate  and  shelter  hardly  known  in  other  parts  of  England. 
Oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  and  limes,  come  to  perfection  in  the  open  air,  one  tree, 
a Seville-orange,  is  known  to  have  attained  the  age  of  200  years,  and  aloes  have 
been  frequently  in  bloom,  though  only  left  in  the  open  ground,  instead  of  being 
placed  in  a conservatory. 

§ SALE,  situated  on  the  river  Mersey  and  high  road  leading  from  Manchester 
to  Altrincham,  contains  numerous  beautiful  villa  residences,  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  merchants  of  Manchester.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  is  built  of 
stone,  in  the  early  English  style,  and  was  opened  in  July,  1854.  The  priory, 
which  still  retains,  in  some  portions,  an  ancient  appearance,  was  extensively 
repaired  in  1850.  Priory -bank  consists  of  two  residences,  erected  in  1855,  and 
situated  on  a commanding  eminence  overlooking  a beautiful  valley. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

, List. 
Lond. 
prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Salford 

..  . m 

Bedford  

Woburn 

...5 

Woburn  

..2 

L.  & N.  W. 

53 

900 

309 

Salford  hn  A m.t 

Lancaster 

Manchester 

...1 

Salford  

E.  Lancashire 

189$ 

1220 

63423 

Salford 

Oxford  

Chip.  Norton 

1...2 

Chip.  Norton. 

..2 

Oxford.  W.,  & W.  ... 

91 

1670 

372 

Salford  

to 

Radnor 

New  Radnor 

...2 

Kington 

..6 

Leomins.  & Kington 

176| 

Salford 

Warwick  

Alcester  

...5 

Stratford  

.8$ 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

114 

4730 

862 

Sal  house  

Da 

Norfolk 

Coltishall  .... 

..4$ 

Norwich  

.6| 

E Union  

120 

2060 

691 

Saling,  Great 

Da 

Esse*  . . . . 

Braintree 

,.6* 

Braintree  

.6$ 

E.  Counties 

50 

1651 

333 

Salisbury* 

city 

Wilts 

Bath 

27$ 

Salisbury 

L.  & S.  W 

83$ 

11657 

Sal  held.  Great  . 

Cumberland 

Penrith 

Penrith  

..6 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

289$ 

3724 

497 

Salkeld,  Little  , 

Cumberland 

Penrith  .... 

..6| 

Penrith  

,7$ 

Lane.  Sc  Carlisle 

290| 

119 

Sail  

pa 

Norfolk 

Reepham  ... 

...2 

Elmham  .... 

..9 

E.  Counties 

140$ 

1802 

252 

Salmonby 

Da 

Lincoln  

Horn  castle... 

...5 

Horncastle  ... 

..5 

Gt.  Northern 

135$ 

991 

no 

Salop 

T CO 

826055 

229341 

Salpertou 

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

North  leach 

...5 

Addlestrop  ... 

11 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

99 

1210 

145 

Origin  of 
the  city. 


The 

cathedral. 


The  highest 
spire  in 
England. 


* SALISBURY,  situated  in  a valley  at  the  confluence  of  three  streams,  the 
Upper  Avon,  Bourne,  and  Wily,  had  its  origin  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
the  bishop  and  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Old  Sarum,  in  consequence  of  a feud 
with  the  captains  of  the  fortress,  commenced  a new  church  on  lands  belonging 
to  the  see.  The  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarum  followed  their  clergy,  and  New 
Sarum,  or  Salisbury,  rose  into  existence.  Henry  III.  made  it  a free  city,  and 
gave  to  the  inhabitants  a fair  and  a market;  in  the  succeeding  reigns  several 
Parliaments  were  held  in  it.  The  city  was  fortified  by  a wall  and  ditch ; and 
the  erection  of  a bridge  over  the  Avon  at  Harnham  brought  to  it  the  great 
western  road  which  had  previously  passed  through  Old  Sarum.  The  borough 
has  returned  members  to  Parliament  from  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  The  suburb  of  Fisherton  Anger,  which  forms  part  of  the  borough,  is 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wily.  At  the  suburban 
village  of  Harnham,  the  Dorchester  and  Exeter  road  crosses  the  Avon  by  a 
bridge  of  ten  arches.  There  are  two  other  bridges  over  the  Avon.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  city  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  cathedral  close,  and 
consists  of  several  regular  streets,  forming  a series  of  squares  called  chequers, 
the  interior  of  which  is  laid  out  in  courts  and  gardens.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
of  brick,  of  comparatively  modern  erection.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and 
drained  by  brooks  let  in  by  flood-gates  from  the  Avon  through  the  principal 
streets.  The  cathedral  close,  a meadow  of  half  a square  mile  in  area,  is  entered 
by  three  ancient  gates,  and  the  open  space  around  the  cathedral  adds  much  to 
the  imposing  beauty  of  the  edifice,  which  for  size  and  for  uniformity  and  purity 
of  style,  is  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  England.  It  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1220,  and  finished,  almost  without  interruption,  in  1258,  at 
an  expense  of  40,000  marks,  equal  to  £26,666  13s.  4d.  of  our  present  money. 
The  spire,  for  which  it  is  remarkable,  formed  no  part  of  the  original  design,  but 
was  added  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  building,  including  the  roof,  is  con- 
structed of  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Chilmark,  nine  miles  from  the  city.  The 
pillars  are  of  Purbeck  marble.  Some  architectural  changes  were  made  in  the 
interior  by  James  Wyatt  in  1789.  Its  original  architect  was  Elias  de  Derham, 
its  founder  Bishop  Richard  Poore,  who  laid  the  first  three  stones,  one  for  the 
Pope,  one  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  one  for  himself.  The  cathedral 
is  of  the  early  English  style,  in  the  form  of  a double  cross,  and  consists  of  a nave 
and  choir,  with  two  side  aisles,  a space  on  the  east  of  the  choir,  and  a lady- 
chapel  at  the  east  end ; a large  transept,  with  an  aisle  on  its  east  side ; a smaller 
transept,  east  of  the  former,  with  an  aisle  on  its  east  side ; a central  tower  and 
spire,  a north  porch,  a muniment-room,  or  vestry,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
eastern  transept;  cloisters,  and  a chapter-house.  The  church  is  474  feet  in 
extreme  length,  the  great  transept  is  230  feet,  the  nave,  from  the  western  door 
to  the  organ-screen,  is  229  feet.  The  height  w ithin  the  vaulting  of  the  nave, 
choir,  and  transepts,  is  81  feet;  the  external  height,  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  is 
115  feet;  the  height  of  the  spire,  which  is  the  highest  in  England,  is  404  feet. 
The  cloisters  and  the  cemetery  of  the  close  form  a square  of  181  feet,  inclosed 
by  a beautiful  arcade,  corresponding  in  style  with  the  church,  and  connected 
w ith  the  chapter-house,  which  is  a remarkably  elegant  octagonal  chamber,  with 
a vaulted  roof,  supported  by  a clustered  pillar  in  the  centre,  and  adorned  with 
some  curious  sculptures.  There  is  some  excellent  stained  glass.  The  circuit  of 
the  exterior  walls  is  exactly  half  a mile.  The  monuments  are  numerous  and 
interesting.  The  spire  is  somew  hat  aw  ry  from  the  settlement  in  the  two  westerly 
Ipiers,  throwing  it  twenty-three  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular,  but  though  this 
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Saltaire*  to 

Saltashf to  & chap 

Salthy  pa 

W.  R.  York ... 

Cornwall  

Leicester  

Leeds  Ill 

Plymouth 4! 

Grantham  9 

Saltaire 

Saltash 

Saxby  5 

Gt.  Northern  

Cornwall  

Midland  

198 

25U 

1261 

291| 

2680 

490 

Salter  & Eskat  ...ex  pa 

Cumberland 

Whitehaven  ...5 

St.  Bees 4f 

Whitehaven  & Fur. 

Pop. 


35 


created  fears  at  one  time  for  the  safety  of  the  building,  no  further  movement  has 
been  detected  during  the  last  half-century.  The  episcopal  palace  in  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  close  is  a large  building  of  various  dates  and  styles,  with  an 
extensive  garden.  At  the  north  gate,  adjoining  the  city,  is  the  Matron’s-college, 
founded  by  Bishop  Ward,  for  ten  clergymen’s  widows  of  the  diocese.  There  are 
two  parish  churches  and  a chapel  of  ease ; two  chapels  for  Independents,  two  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  one  each  for  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  close  is  a Normal-school  for  female  teachers,  under 
the  superintendance  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  the  diocese.  There  is,  besides 
the  Cathedral  Grammar-school,  a school  for  preparing  indigent  girls  of  respecta- 
ble families  for  superior  service,  two  National-schools,  and  one  Roman  Catholic 
school.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  market-place,  a spacious  and  handsome 
square.  At  its  south-east  corner  stands  the  council-house,  a fine  building  o 
brick,  with  a stone  portico,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor.  At 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  square  is  the  poultry-market,  which  contains  a very 
handsome  hexagonal  cross  of  the  age  of  Edward  III.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings are  the  county  jail  and  bridewell,  a spacious  and  well  conducted  infirmary 
the  Salisbury  and  Wiltshire  library  and  reading-rooms,  with  a museum  attached, 
the  assembly  and  concert-rooms,  the  Wilts  and  Dorset  female  penitentiary, 
small  theatre,  and  the  union  workhouse,  which  is  part  of  an  ancient  monastic 
establishment.  The  charities  of  the  city  produce  a yearly  revenue  of  £5,000. 
Salisbury  contains  many  examples  of  ancient  domestic  architecture.  The  Lent 
assizes  for  Wiltshire  are  held  in  the  city,  also  quarter  and  petty  sessions,  and  a 
manor  court-leet.  The  manufacture  of  hardware  and  fine  cutlery,  particularly 
scissors,  is  carried  on  to  some  extent;  but  the  principal  traffic  consists  in  the 
sale  of  agricultural  produce.  The  see  of  Salisbury  is  in  the  province  of  Can 
terbury.  The  diocese  includes  Dorsetshire  and  the  larger  part  of  Wiltshire,  and 
comprises  444  benefices;  it  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Wilts,  Dorset, 
and  Salisbury.  The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  archdeacons,  chancellor,  pre- 
centor, and  five  canons.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  £5,000.  Salisbury 
is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 
In  the  great  market-place  Henry  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  beheaded 
in  1483, -by  Richard  III.  The  exact  spot  was  the  yard  of  the  Blue  Boar-inn, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Saracen’s  Head.  A headless  skeleton, 
without  the  right  hand,  exhumed  here  in  1838,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Buck 
ingham’s.  From  the  abundant  water  supply,  copious  rivulets  run  through  the 
principal  streets,  and  give  them  a very  clean  appearance.  Massenger,  the 
dramatic  poet,  and  James  Harris,  the  philologist,  and  author  of  “ Hermes,” 
were  natives  of  this  city. 

Inns,  White  Hart,  Red  Lion,  Three  Swans,  Lamb’s  Commercial.— Markets,  Tues.,  Sat. ; great 
market,  alternate  Tues.— Fairs,  Tues.  aft.  Jail.  6,  1st  Tues.  aft.  Weyhill  Oct.  fair,  onions,  horses, 
cheese,  &c.— Bankers,  Everett  and  Smith;  draw  on  Barclay  and  Co.  Wilts  and  Dorset  Banking 
Company ; draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  Branch  of  National  Provincial ; draw  on  London 
Joint  Stock  .—Newspaper,  Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal. 

* SALTAIRE.  This  is  an  entirely  new  town,  that  owes  its  origin  to  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  who  has  here  some  extensive  manufac- 
tories. In  1856  was  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  Congregational  church 
which  has  since  been  handsomely  built,  at  a cost  of  £8,000.  The  local  arrange 
ments  of  the  town  are  devised  with  a careful  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  those  in  the  employ  of  the  founder. 

t SALTASH.  Here  is  the  great  Saltash,  or  Royal  Albert-bridge,  formally 
opened  and  inaugurated  by  Prince  Albert,  May  2nd,  1859.  This  bridge,  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Brunei,  is  the  latest  of  this  great  engineer’s  marvels,  and  will  be 
an  enduring  monument  to  his  honour  and  scientific  attainments.  The  Great 
Tubular-bridge,  wonderful  though  it  be,  must  give  the  palm  to  the  Royal  Albert, 
for  not  only  is  the  span  greater,  but  the  rock,  which  nature  had  planted  midway 
to  bear  up  the  former,  had  in  this  case  to  be  formed ; and  in  the  bed  of  a rushing 
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Salterforth  to 

W.  R.  York... 

Skipton  8 

Earby  1 

Midland 

Salterton,  Budleigh  pa 
Saltfleet  m.t  & to 

Exeter  13 

Louth  10 

Gt.  Western  .-. 

Louth  10 

Gt.  Northern 

Saltfleet  by  All 

Louth  9 

Legbourne  8 

Gt.  Northern  .... 

Saltfleet  by  St. 
Clement  pa 

Louth  10 

Legbourne 9 

Gt.  Northern 

Saltfleet  by  St. 

Legbourne  ...7! 
Saltford 

Gt.  Northern  

Keynsham  ...2! 
Cley  2! 

Gt.  Western  

Salthouse pa 

Norfolk  

Walsingham  10! 
Saltley 

E.  Counties  

Saltley  .ham 

Warwick  

Birmingham  ...2 
Rowdftn  4 

Midland  

Saltmarsh to 

E R.  York  ... 
Flint  

Howdfin  -54 

N.  Eastern  

Saltney to 

Hawarden 7 Saltney 

Shrews.  & Chester... 
N.  Eastern  

Salton  pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Kent  

Piflkfrrimr  8 Amothfirhv  4 

Saltwood pa 

Hythe 1 

Westenhanger  3 

Droitwich  3 

Droitwich 10 

Hoghton  3 

S.  Eastern  

Salwarpe pa 

Sambourn  ham 

Samlesbury to 

Worcester  ... 

Warwick  

Lancaster 

Droitwich  3 

Alcester  4 

Preston  .4! 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
E.  Lancashire  ..  ...... 

Sampford  ArundeF'~pa 
Sampford-Brett pa 

Somerset  

Wellington  ...2! 
Dunster 7 

Wellington  ...3 
Taunton  15 

Gt.  Western  

Somerset  

Gt.  Western 

Sampford  Courte- 
nay  pa 

Devon  

Oakhampton...5 
Saff.  Walden  7! 
Saff.  Walden  ...9 
Tiverton 5 

Copplestone  ..  9 
Audley  End. ..9! 
Audley  End. ..11 
Tivertn  June.  2J 
Tavistock  5 

N.  Devon  

Sampford,  Great  ...pa 
Sampford,  Little  ...pa 
Sampford  Peverell  pa 
Sampford  Spiney  ...pa 

Sampson,  St.  pa 

Sancreed pa 

Essex 

E.  Counties 

Essex 

E.  Counties 

Devon  

Gt.  W estern  

Devon 

Tavistock  ...  5 

S.  Devon  

Cornwall  .,  ... 
Cornwall 

Fowey  2! 

Penzance  ....  4 

Lostwithiel  ...4 
Penzance  ...  .4 

Cornwall  

W.  Cornwall  

Sancton  pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York... 
Chester 

Howden  19 

M.  Weighton...3 
Doncaster  . . .4-1 

N.  Eastern  

Sandall.  Lons to 

Thorne  6 

Gt.  Northern 

Sandall,  Magna pa 

Sandbach*  pa 

Wakefield  ...2! 
Middle wich  ...5 
Croydon  2! 

Wakefield  2 

Sandbach 11 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
L.  & N.  W 

Sandersteadt pa 

Surrey  

Croydon 3 

S.  Eastern  

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

240 

1650 

573 

207 

151 

146! 

1169 

200 

147! 

2205 

126 

145! 

2003 

251 

111! 

880 

417 

154f 

1614 

322 

115 

1143 

197! 

1190 

144 

191 

2185 

854 

231 

2530 

379 

78 

2600 

609 

129 

1850 

446 

136 

1884 

658 

219! 

4270 

1435 

173! 

1144 

415 

178! 

932 

246 

216! 

7962 

3084 

53 

2224 

906 

54! 

1990 

471 

181! 

2000 

855 

265 

1721 

522 

281! 

1470 

335 

332! 

4471 

1394 

203f 

4708 

519 

160! 

2477 

277 

183! 

7272 

4036 

164 

16310 

8552 

13! 

2245 

235 

Saltash. 


Public- 

buildings. 


Curious 

crosses. 


river,  fathoms  deep,  at  the  end  of  an  estuary,  which  may  well  be  termed  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  has  arisen  silently,  slowly,  but  at  length  surely,  a pier  of  gigantic  size 
and  strength,  to  bear  an  iron  open  structure  of  such  simplicity  and  fairy  tracing 
that,  lifted  as  it  is  so  high  above  the  level  of  the  river,  it  scarcely  seems  more 
than  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  rushing  trains ; and  yet  it  has 
been  tested  to  the  greatest  possible  strain,  without  any  perceptible  deflection. 

Inn,  The  Ferry  .—Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  Feb.  2,  July  25. 

* SANDBACH,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Wheelock,  which  supplies  water-power  to  several  of  the  largest  silk-mills, 
is  surrounded  by  rich  pastures  and  good  arable  land.  Though  some  of  the  more 
ancient  streets  are  narrow,  considerable  improvements  have  accompanied  the 
increase  of  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  place,  and  the  new  buildings  are 
elegant  and  substantial.  The  parochial  church  of  St.  Mary,  erected  about  1400, 
is  a fine  stone  structure  in  the  perpendicular  style : it  was  repaired  and  the 
tower  rebuilt  in  1849.  There  are  commodious  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Association  Methodists,  Primitives,  and  Independents.  The  town- 
hall,  on  the  south  side  of  the  market-place,  the  grammar-school,  a fine  edifice  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  and  a handsome  building,  erected  in  1857,  at  a cost  of 
£2,000,  as  a public  hall,  are  the  principal  features  of  the  town.  In  the  market- 
place are  two  ancient  obelisks,  or  crosses,  respectively  sixteen  feet  eight  inches 
high,  and  eleven  feet  eleven  inches,  independently  of  the  platform  on  which  they 
stand,  and  which  increases  the  height  from  the  level  to  twenty-two  feet  two 
inches.  The  faces  of  the  obelisks  are  covered  with  rude  figures  and  scrolls  of 
foliage ; amongst  the  former  may  be  clearly  traced  the  birth  and  crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour,  which  seems  to  confirm  the  tradition  that  they  were  placed  there  in 
the  year  608,  when  Penda  returned  a Christian  convert  from  Northumbria, 
attended  by  four  priests,  deputed  to  preach  the  gospel  through  his  dominions. 
The  chief  trade  is  silk-throwsting,  but  boots  and  shoes  are  largely  manufactured, 
There  are  also  brine-springs,  several  extensive  salt-works,  and  steam  and  water 
corn-mills,  in  the  parish.  Sandbach  old  hall,  erected  1656,  is  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  timber-framed  buildings  : it  is  now  an  inn. 


Inns,  George,  Wheatsheaf. — Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Easter-Tues.,  1st  Tues.  aft.  Sep.  12,  Dec.  28. — 
Bankers,  Nantwich  Bank;  draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 


f SANDERSTEAD  is  576  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commands  some 
beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  church  was  restored  in  1832, 
and  contains  some  ancient  brasses.  There  is  a fine  old  yew  in  the  churchyard. 
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lib 

Twyford  21 

Gt.  Western  

33^ 

Crediton 2 

N.  Devon 

2081 

801 

7793 

1970 

Oxford  

Deddington  ...54 

Hay  ford  5 

Gt.  Western  

1850 

526 

Oxford 4 

Gt.  Western  

674 

1680 

273 

Whitchurch  54 
Abingdon 34 

Prees  2 

Gt.  Western  

173? 

Sand  ford  ... 

to 

Berks  

Abingdon 31 

Gt.  Western  

63| 

ii3 

Sand  ford  Oroa.s 

na, 

Somerset 

Axbridge  31 

Banwell  41 

Gt.  Western  

1381 

1091 

340 

Sn.ndo'afo't'hnm  Sr.  nlm.n 

Kent  

Hythe 3 

Folkestone 2 

S.  Eastern  

85 

Sandhoe  

Nor  thumb.  ... 

Hexham 4 

Hexham 4 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

300 

1648 

280 

Sandhurst! 

pa 

Berks  

Farnborough  5l 
Gloucester  ...34 
Tenterden 8 

Wellingtn  Col... 
Gloucester  ...35 
Roberts  Bdg....5 
Sandiacre 

S.  Eastern  

57 

4562 

815 

Sandhurst 

Da 

Gloucester  ... 

Gt.  Western  

1174 

2227 

494 

Sandhurst  

pa 

Kent  

S.  Eastern  

66 

4382 

1235 

Sandiacre  

pa 

Derby 

Derby  91 

Midland  

126| 

1420 

1065 

Sandleford 

Priory 

ex  pa 

Berks  

Newbury  2 

Newbury  2 

Gt.  Western  

55 

36 

Sand on 

pa 

Essex  

Chelmsford  ...21 
Buntingford  ...5 
Stafford  5 

Chelmsford  ...3 

E.  Counties 

32? 

2278 

536 

Sandon 

pa 

H erts  

Ashwell  4 

E.  Counties 

454 

3943 

770 

San don  

pa 

Stafford 

Sandon  

N.  Staffordshire 

1341 

3640 

556 

Sandownt  

pa 

Hants  

Ryde  6 

Portsmouth. ..12 

L.  & S.  W 

854 

Sandridge  

pa 

Herts  

St.  Albans  ...24 

St.  Albans  ...24 

L.  & N.  W.  .. 

261 

5766 

864 

Sandringham 
Sandwieh§  .. 

pa 

Norfolk  

Castle  Rising... 4 
Deal  4 

Lynn  8a 

E.  Couuties 

1071 

1172 

60 

m.t 

Kent  

Sandwich 

S.  Eastern  

98 

703 

2966 

Sandwith .......... 

to 

Cumberland 

Whitehaven  ...2 

Whitehaven  ...2 

Whitehaven  & Fur. 

3051 

1406 

374 

* SANDGATE.  A small  bathing  place  of  growing  reputation.  The  castle 
was  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  one,  and  underwent  some 
alterations  in  1806,  when  the  Martello-towers  were  constructed.  At  the  same 


time  an  encampment  was  formed  between  Sandgate  and  Hythe,  at  Shorncliffe. 
Barracks  were  subsequently  built,  and  during  the  Crimean  war  appropriated  to 
the  foreign  legion,  reviewed  on  the  downs  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1855. 


Shorncliffe. 


Inn , Marine  Hotel. 


f SANDHURST.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  a fine  park,  is  situated  the  Royal 
Military-college,  where  some  of  our  ablest  military  men  have  acquired  that  rudi- 
mentary education  which  they  have  afterwards  turned  in  the  field  to  such  excel- 
lent practical  account.  On  January  29th,  1859,  was  formally  inaugurated,  by 
her  Majesty  Victoria,  the  Wellington-college,  which  arose  out  of  the  general 
desire  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  raise  some  worthy  testimonial  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  A sum  of  nearly  £200,000  was  sub- 
scribed, and  it  was  decided  that  the  funds  so  raised  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  building  a college  for  the  education  of  orphan  sons  of  officers  of  her 
Majesty’s  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  then  Indian  army.  Of  this  sum  of  £200,000 
£25,000  was  given  out  of  the  Patriotic  Fund.  After  defraying  the  whole  cost  of 
the  building,  there  remained  in  hand  somewhat  more  than  £100,000,  which  has 
been  invested,  and  yields  an  annual  revenue  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
establishment  of  about  £4,000.  The  college,  situated  on  a bleak  and  desolate 
heath,  similar  in  its  character  to  that  of  Aldershott,  is  a brick  building,  in  the 
decorated  Italian  style.  The  ground-plan  is  a quadrangle  of  260  feet  in  length, 
and  154  in  width,  the  sides  of  which  are  the  north  and  south  wings  of  the  build- 
ing. A school-room,  running  across  from  wing  to  wing,  and  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  head  master  and  the  officers  of  the  college,  divide  the  ground  into  two 
cotfrt-yards,  with  covered  cloisters  round  the  four  sides  of  each. 


The  Wel- 
lington- 
college. 


X SANDOWN,  properly  Sandham,  has  become  a favourite  bathing-place  on 
the  island.  The  sands  are  good  and  firm.  There  is  a small  quadrangular  fort 
here,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  I.  At  a small  cottage  in  this  peaceful 
spot  the  turbulent  John  Wilkes  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  till  his  death, 
in  1797. 

Inns,  Hale’s  Hotel,  Star  and  Garter. 

§ SANDWICH  was  early  a place  of  importance,  and  is  an  original  member  of 
the  ciuque  ports.  It  probably  arose  out  of  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Ritupae. 
The  name  Sandwic  occurs  as  early  as  665.  Canute  landed  here  in  1016,  and  in 
1029.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  French.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  French  took  and  plundered  the  town  three  times.  In 
course  of  time  the  harbour  became  choked  up  with  sand,  and  the  town  declined. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  revived  by  the  settlement  of  Flemish  refugees,  who 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  baize  and  other  woollens,  and  cultivated  the 
neighbouring  lands  for  vegetables,  flax,  and  canary-seed.  The  town  stands  in 
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pa 


Sandy* 

Sankey  Bridges 

Sankey,  Great to 

Santon pa 

Santon  Downham  pa 

Sapcote pa 

Sapey,  Lower pa 

Sapey,  Upper pa 

Sapiston  pa 

Sapperton  pa 

Sapperton  pa 

Saredon to 

Sarnesfield  pa 

Sarre  vil 

Sarratt pa 

Sarsden pa 

Sarutn,  Oldf ex  pa 

Satley  chap 

Satterleigh pa 

Satterthwaite to 

Saughall,  Great to 

Saughall,  Little to 

Saughall  Massey  ...to 
Saul  pa 


County. 


Bedford 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Norfolk 

Suffolk  

Leicester  

Worcester  ... 

Hereford  

Suffolk  

Lincoln 

Gloucester  ... 

Stafford 

Hereford  

Kent 

Herts  

Oxford  

Wilts 

Durham  

Devon  

Lancaster 

Chester 

Chester 

Chester 

Gloucester  ... 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Bedford  8 Sandy 

Warrington. ..1*  Sankey  Bridges 
Warrington. ..3*  Sankey  Bdgs.  2* 

Brandon  3*  Brandon  3s 

Brandon  2*  Brandon  2% 

Hinckley 4?  Broughton  ...3* 

Bromyard  5 Worcester  ...12 

Bromyard 65  Worcester  ...14 

Ixworth  3 Bury  St.  Ed.  10 

Falkingham  ...4  Corby 7* 

Cirencester  ...6  Tetbury  Road  0 
Wolvrhmptn.  6*  Spread  Eagle  3* 

Weobley 3|Pembridge  ...7 

Canterbury  ...8 (Grove  Ferry  ...2 

Rickmanswth  3*  Watford  6* 

Chip.  Norton  3*iChp.  Nor.  Jn.  2* 


Salisbury  2 

Durham  12 

South  Molton  4 
Windermere  ...5 

Chester  4 

Chester  3 

Gt.  Neston 9 

Gloucester  ...10 


Salisbury 
Wolsingham  . 
South  Molton  4 
Hawksliead  ...4 

Chester  4 

Chester  3 

Rock  Lane  ...6 
Stonehouse  ...6 


Railway. 


Gt.  Northern  

St.  Helens  & Wartn. 
St.  Helens  & Wartn. 

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

Midland  ; 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

E.  Counties 

Gt.  Northern 

Gt,  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

Leomins.  & Kington 

S.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

L.  & S.W 

Stockton  & Darlgtn 

N.  Devon 

Kendal  & Winderm. 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

Birk.,  & Ches.  June. 
Gt.  Western  


Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

44 

4010 

1946 

183| 

186J 

1909 

527 

91f 

1500 

34 

90| 

3860 

70 

97| 

1380 

724 

132* 

1697 

248 

134i 

2190 

351 

96f 

1230 

255 

104* 

656 

61 

97f 

3908 

646 

137 

262 

172 

1256 

135 

90 

653 

194 

24^ 

1550 

613 

87* 

1770 

188 

85* 

4 

262 

901 

287 

229 

515 

57 

266 

4790 

472 

182* 

1200 

493 

181* 

456 

69 

197*. 

930 

176 

Ill 

564 

550 

Sandwich. 


Old  hospital 


Remains  of 
a Roman 
amphi- 
theatre. 


Caesar’s 

camp. 


Site  of  a 
great  town. 


the  marsh-lands  which  border  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  about  two  miles  from  Peg- 
well-bay,  into  which  the  Stour  discharges  itself.  A part  of  the  town  wall,  and 
one  of  the  gates,  called  Fishergate,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  are  still 
tanding.  The  Stour  is  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  which  has  in  the  middle 
a swing-bridge,  to  allow  the  passage  of  vessels.  St.  Clement’s  church  is  a 
massive  building,  consisting  of  a nave  and  two  aisles,  a chancel,  and  a tower 
rising  above  the  centre  of  the  church.  The  tower  is  of  Norman  architecture, 
supported  by  four  semicircular  arches  with  massive  piers,  and  is  built  of  Caen- 
stone.  There  are  two  other  churches  of  the  Establishment,  and  chapels  for 
Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Baptists.  A grammar-school,  founded 
in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  lias  two  exhibitions  at  Lin  coin-college,  Oxford,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  claimed,  and  the  school  is  at  present  without  scholars.  There  are 
National-schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  an 
ancient  almshouse,  with  an  income  of  £800,  for  sixteen  inmates,  who  must  be 
decayed  tradesmen  of  the  town,  or  the  widows  of  such.  Its  age  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  probably  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  a small  chapel  of  early  English 
date,  with  lancet  windows.  There  are  two  other  almshouses,  or  hospitals.  The 
guildhall  was  built  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  jail  is  a well  built  and  com- 
modious modern  building.  There  are  assembly-rooms  and  a custom-house.  The 
port  extends  from  the  North  Foreland  southward  to  Sandown-castle,  and  sea- 
ward as  far  as  the  line  of  Goodwin-sands,  having  jurisdiction  as  a cinque  port 
over  Fordwich,  Sarre,  Ramsgate,  Deal,  Walmer,  and  Stonar.  Only  small  vessels 
can  come  up  to  the  town.  There  is  a considerable  import  of  timber,  iron,  and 
coal;  and  corn,  flour,  malt,  seeds,  hops,  fruit,  bark,  leather,  ashes,  and  wood,  are 
exported,  chiefly  to  London.  Ship-building,  tanning,  and  wool-sorting,  are 
carried  on.  Near  Sandwich  are  the  remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre,  210  feet 
in  diameter.  The  town,  which  has  given  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Montague  family 
since  1650,  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  counsellors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor. 

Inn,  Bell.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat. — Fair,  Dec.  4 .—Bankers,  Sub-Branch  of  National  Provincial 
draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  Branch  of  London  and  Couuty  Banking  Company ; draw  on 
Head-office. 

* SANDY  was  an  important  Roman  station;  the  ramparts  enclosed  about 
'thirty  acres,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  are  the  remains  of  Caesar’s  camp. 
Sandy  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  turned  the  sword  into  the  ploughshare,  being 
now  as  much  celebrated  for  its  cucumbers  and  vegetables  as  it  was  for  its  prseto- 
rium  and  foss;  immense  supplies  are  constantly  sent  by  the  kitchen-gardeners 
to  the  London  market. 

f SARUM  (Old),  though  now  only  a lofty  eminence,  was  for  many  centuries 
the  site  of  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  encircled  by  two 
earthen  ramparts  and  ditches,  100  feet  in  depth,  and  formerly  strengthened  by 
thick  stone  walls.  The  area  thus  included  is  twenty-seven  and  a half-acres,  but 
the  suburbs  extended  much  further  down  the  hill.  This  was  the  Roman  station 
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Name  of  Place . 


S&undby pa 

Saunderton pa 

Sawthorpe  pa 

Sawbridgeworth  ...sta 

Sawdon  to 

Sawley pa 

Sawley  to 

Sawley ex  pa 

Sawston  pa 

Sawtry . 

Saxby  

Saxby  

Saxby  pa 

Saxe  1 by 

Saxelby 

Saxham,  Great  pa 

Saxham,  Little  . 

Saxlingham 

Saxlingham pa 

Saxmundham* m.t 

Saxondale ...to 

Saxtead  pa 

Saxthorpe  

.Saxton pa  & to 

Scackleton  to 

Scaftworth  to 

Scagglethorpe  to 

Scalby  to 

Sealby pa  & to 

Scald  well  

Scaleby 

Scales .’to 

Scalford  

Scamblesby pa 

Scammonden to 

Scampston  to 

Scampton  

Scarboroughtm.t  & pa 

Soarcliff  pa 


County. 


Nottingham 

Bucks  

Lincoln  

Herts  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Derby  

W.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 
Cambridge  ... 

Hunts  

Leicester  

Lincoln  

Lincoln 

Leicester  

Lincoln 

Suffolk  

Suffolk  

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Suffolk  

Nottingham 

Suffolk  

Norfolk 

W.  R.  York ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 
Nottingham 
E.  R.  York  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 
N.R.  York  ... 
Northampton 
Cumbei'land 

Lancaster 

Leicester 

Lincoln  

W.  R.  York  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 

Lincoln  

N.  R.»York  ... 
Derby  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Gainsboro’ 3 

Hgh  Wycombe  8 

Spilsby  3 

Harlow 2? 

Scarborough  ...8 

Derby  9 

Ripon  5 

Clitheroe  5? 

Cambridge 7 

Stilton  3? 

Mel.  Mowbray  5 

Lincoln 10 

Barton-on-H...5 
Mel.  Mowbray  4 

Lincoln  6 

Bury  St.  Ed.  ...5 
Bury  St.  Ed.  3£ 

Holt 4 

Norwich  8% 

Ipswich. 20 

Nottingham  ...8 
Framlingham  2£ 

Aylsham  6 

Tadcaster  5 

New  Malton  10 

Bawtry  1 

New  Malton  33 
New  Malton  ...7 
Scarborough  ...3 

Kettering 73 

Carlisle  6 

Kirkham  2 

Mel.  Mowbray  4 
Horncastle  ...6^ 
Huddersfield.. .6 
New  Malton  63 

Lincoln 5 

York  38 

Bolsover  23 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Gainsboro’ 3 

P.  Risboro’  ...13 

Firsby 7 

Sawbridgewrth 

Sherburn  5 

Sawley 1 

Wormald  Gn.  53 

Chatburn  2 

Whittlesford  If 

Holme  43 

Saxby 

Snelland 8 

Brigg 73 

Frisby 

Saxelby ... 

Saxham  3 

Saxham 13 

Walsingham  73 

Florden  3 

Ipswich... 

Ratcliffe  2| 

Framlingham,23 

Norwich  16 

Tadcaster  5 

Slingsby  2f 

Bawtry  .... 
Settrington 
New  Malton  ...7 
Scarborough  ...3 
Broxworth  ...13 
Carlisle  .. 

Salwick If 

Mel.  Mowbray  4 
Horncastle  ...63 
Slaithwaite 
Rillingtou  ...13 

Lincoln .63 

Scarborough 


Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Gt.  Northern 

1563 

1373 

88 

Gt.  Western  

433 

1590 

380 

Gt.  Northern 

1293 

728 

193 

E.  Counties 

28 

6606 

2571 

Gt.  Northern 

182f 

191 

Midland  

1263 

1915 

1934 

N.  Eastern  

222 

3203 

450 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2293 

2240 

301 

E.  Counties 

52| 

1856 

1124 

Gt.  Northern 

73f 

5730 

1393 

Midland  

1213 

J430 

140 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

181 

2322 

120 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1723 

2322 

278 

Midland  

117 

1290 

118 

Gt.  Northern 

1443 

4270 

1137 

E.  Counties 

863 

1428 

293 

E.  Counties 

84f 

1381 

191 

E.  Counties 

1513 

1498 

182 

E.  Counties 

109 

2111 

784 

E.  Counties 

88 

1101 

1180 

Gt.  Northern  

125 

130 

E.  Counties 

923 

1202 

441 

E.  Counties 

1293 

2113 

350 

N.  Eastern  

1893 

4022 

493 

N.  Eastern  

226 

1460 

191 

Gt.  Northern 

149 

114 

N.  Eastern  

2113 

1210 

275 

N.  Eastern  

219-3 

145 

N.  Eastern  

230 

11935 

1829 

L.  & N.  W.' 

77 

1060 

398 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

306| 

, 3100 

596 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2173 

Midland  

1213 

2520 

555 

Gt.  Northern 

1363 

2150 

532 

L.  & N.  W 

1953 

2080 

1067 

N.  Eastern  

2183 

2382 

275 

Gt.  Northern 

1433 

2147 

228 

N.  Eastern  

227 

2586 

12915 

Midland  

1503 

3674 

572 

Electoral 

abuses. 


Sorbiodunum  (the  dry  city),  a centre  from  which  no  less  than  six  great  roads  Sabum 
diverged.  During  the  Saxon  and  Norman  periods,  it  was  equally  important,  butK°LD^ 
it  declined  on  the  removal  of  the  cathedral  in  1220.  For  .536  years  it  retained 
one  relic  of  its  former  greatness  in  the  right  of  returning  two  members  to  Par- 
liament, a privilege  which  was  duly  exercised  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform-bill, 
though  for  many  years  not  a single  house  had  existed  there.  These  elections 
were  held  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  Election-acre,  where  a tent  was  pitched 
beneath  the  branches  of  an'  elm-tree,  still  pointed  out  as  occupying  the  site  of 
the  last  remaining  house. 

* SAXMUNDHAM,  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  is  situated  in  a valley 
near  a small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Aide.  The  town  has  no  particular 
manufacture,  and  the  chief  article  of  its  trade  is  salt.  The  houses  are  in  general 
well  built,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved. 

Inn,  Bell.— Market,  Tliurs.— Fairs,  Whit.-Tues.,  last  Thurs.  in  Sep.,  pleasure;  Aug.  fair,  lambs, 
sheep.— Bakers,  Gurney  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barclay  and  Co.  Harvey  and  Hudson;  draw  on 
Hankey  and  Co. 

f SCARBOROUGH.  Situated  in  the  recess  of  a lovely  bay,  with  a coast 
extending  to  Flamborough  Head,  presenting  an  almost  boundless  extent  of 
ocean,  constantly  bearing  upon  its  waters  fleets  of  vessels  passing  to  and  fro — 
possessing  an  extensive  beach  of  smooth  and  firm  sands,  sloping  down  gradually 
to  the  sea,  with  rocks  and  deeply  indented  bays — the  town  gradually  rising  200 
feet  from  the  very  shore  in  successive  tiers  of  well-drained  streets  and  houses, 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  concave  surface,  as  it  were,  of  a semi- 
circular bay — the  venerable  walls  of  the  castle,  adorning  the  summit  of  a lofty 
promontory  300  feet  high,  forming  the  eastern  apex — its  splendid  iron  bridge, 

400  feet  in  length,  with  an  serial  suspension  of  70  feet — the  numerous  fishing 
and  pleasure-boats — the  sands,  crowded  with  company,  riding,  driving,  walking, 
or  bathing  in  some  of  the  sixty  bathing-machines ; these  features  have  made 
Scarborough  one  of  the  most  favourite  watering-places  in  the  north.  No  less 
picturesque  is  the  beautifully  diversified  country  of  hill,  dale,  and  sylvan  scenery 
seen  from  Oliver’s-mount,  which  rises  600  feet.  To  the  rear,  and  gradually 
extending  parallel  with  the  immediate  coast,  rises  a bold  and  mountainous  tract 
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of  richly  cultivated  land,  extending  to  the  moors  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Scarborough,  again,  from  its  peculiar  formation  (having  north  as  well  as  south 
sands),  affords  to  its  numerous  visitors  another  distinct  and  peculiar  feature, 
viz.,  that  it  enables  those  who  desire  it,  to  live  either  in  the  midst  of  gaiety,  or 
in  perfect  retirement.  Notwithstanding  these  matchless  attractions, , however, 
Scarborough  would,  in  another  sense,  flourish  independently  of  them ; for  the 
saline  and  mineral  waters  which  have  been  so  long  celebrated  for  their  cures  in 
almost  all  complaints,  would  be  a sufficient  attraction.  The  town  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity ; there  are  innumerable  proofs  that  it  existed  under  the  Roman 
government  of  the  island.  The  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  two  Saxon 
words,  skaer,  a rock,  and  burgh,  a town,  literally  a town  upon  a rock.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Thorkelin,  a Danish  historian,  as  existing  as  early 
as  the  ninth  century.”  It  was  incorporated  by  Henry  II.  The  town  was  in 
ancient  times  defended  by  strong  walls,  a moat,  and  earthen  mounds.  The 
castle,  which,  before  the  application  of  artillery,  must  have  been  impregnable, 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  Here  Piers  de  Gaveston,  the  favourite  of 
Edward  II.,  sought  refuge  from  the  exasperated  barons,  but  was  obliged  to 
surrender  for  want  of  supplies,  and  was  beheaded.  During  the  civil  wars  the 
castle  underwent  two  sieges  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  the  first  of  which  lasted 
twelve  months.  It  was  afterwards  dismantled  by  order  of  the  Parliament ; but 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1745  received  a temporary  repair. 
Barracks  for  120  soldiers,  and  three  batteries  to  protect  the  town  and  harbour, 
have  since  been  erected.  The  Castle-hill,  with  an  area  of  nineteen  acres,  is  more 
than  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  terminates  on  three  sides  in  a 
perpendicular  rock,  the  fourth  side,  towards  the  town,  being  a steep,  rocky 
lope.  The  approach  is  defended  by  a wall,  with  a deep  fosse.  The  keep  of  the 
castle  is  a square  tower,  nearly  100  feet  high,  with  walls  12  feet  thick.  The 
town  is  situated  in  a semicircular  bay,  open  towards  the  south  and  south-west, 
and  protected  towards  the  north  and  north-east  by  a high  and  steep  promontory, 
with  the  old  castle  on  its  summit.  It  has  risen  gradually  from  the  sands  up  the 
acclivity  in  successive  tiers  of  streets ; the  upper  and  more  modern  part  of  the 
town  being  well  built  and  handsome,  and  the  streets  wide  and  well  paved.  It  is 
supplied  with  water  from  a spacious  reservoir,  capable  of  containing  a million  of 
gallons.  St.  Mary’s  church  forms  part  of  a much  larger  edifice,  of  which  por- 
tions of  a crypt  and  other  remains  appear  in  the  churchyard.  Christ  church  is 
of  modern  Gothic  architecture,  with  a tower  and  pinnacles.  There  are  a neat 
chapel  of  ease,  and  chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  Associa- 
tion Methodists,  Baptists,  Christian  Brethren,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics; 
a grammar-school,  a Lancasterian  school,  National  schools,  a school  of  industry, 
Denison’s  Charity-schools,  the  Amicable  Society’s  school,  for  clothing  and  edu- 
cating from  seventy  to  eighty  boys  and  girls,  and  a Roman  Catholic  school. 
The  town  possesses  two  public  libraries,  a mechanics’  institute,  and  a philoso- 
phical-society, with  a museum  illustrative  of  the  geology  and  natural  history  of 
the  North  Riding.  The  Odd  Fellows-hall  is  a handsome  structure  of  recent 
erection.  Trinity  House-hospital,  the  Merchant  Seamen’s-hospital,  and  Wilson’s 
Marine-asylum,  are  spacious  and  ornamental  buildings ; besides  which  there  are 
Sedmau’s,  Taylor’s,  and  St.  Thomas’s-hospitals,  the  Spinster’s-asylum,  and  the 
Sea-Bathing-infirmary,  supported  by  subscription,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  invalids. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  an  assembly-room,  theatre,  and 
custom-house,  the  borough  jail,  and  the  union-workhouse.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  at  Scarborough  is  the  Cliff-bridge,  erected  upon  piers  75  feet 
high,  over  a chasm  400  feet  wide,  which  separates  the  town  from  the  Spa,  between 
which  places  the  bridge  now  forms  a delightful  promenade.  The  town  owes  its 
prosperity  to  its  mineral  baths,  and  its  advantageous  position  for  sea-bathing. 
It  has  a beach  of  smooth  sand,  sloping  gently  to  the  sea,  and  the  water,  free 
from  the  influence  of  any  large  river,  is  of  the  greatest  purity  and  strength. 
There  are  several  excellent  baths,  and  complete  accommodation  for  marine 
bathing.  The  two  mineral  springs  are  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  beneath  the 
cliff,  and  are  protected  by  a massive  sea-wall,  on  which  a spacious  castellated 
saloon  is  erected;  and  there  are  various  walks  and  ornamental  grounds.  The 
springs  comprise  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron ; 
they  have  a cooling  and  tranquillising  influence,  and  are  found  beneficiaLin 
stomach  complaints.  Scarborough-harbour  is  narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  is 
leasy  of  access,  and  commodious  within.  It  has  two  piers,  each  1,200  feet  long; 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Scarcroft  to 

Scarisbrick to 

Scargill to 

Searle,  North pa 

Searle,  South pa 

Seaming pa 

Scarrington  pa 

Scarthingwell  to 

Sea.rtho  pa 

W.  R.  York ... 

Lancaster 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Lincoln  

Nottingham 

Norfolk 

Nottingham 
W.  R.  York ... 
Lincoln  

Wetherby  7 

Ormskirk 3* 

Greta  Bridge... 4 

Lincoln 10 

Lincoln 12 

EastDereham2? 
Nottingham  13 

Tadcaster  6 

Gt.  Grimsby  ...2 

Appleby 1 

Brigg 2? 

Leeds 7? 

Bescar 2 

Winston 6 

Swinderby  ...25 

Swinderby 1 

E.  Dereham...2? 

Bingham  3 

Stretton  1?. 

Waltham  2 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

N.  Eastern  

Midland  

Midland  

E.  Counties 

Gt.  Northern 

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern 

Scattergate  

Soawhv  , pa 

Westmorland 
Lincoln  

Shap  10 

Scawby 1? 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
N.  Eastern  

Scawton  pa 

Soilly  Tsles*  

N.  R.  York  ... 
Cornwall  

Helmsley 5? 

Hovingham  ...1 

Scole  pa 

Norfolk 

Diss  2* 

Diss 2 

E.  Counties 

Scop  wick  t ....pa 

ScorboroughJ pa 

Scoreby  to 

Scorrier  Gate  sta 

Scorton  sta 

Scorton to 

Lincoln  

E.  R.  York  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 

Cornwall  

Lancaster 

N.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York  ... 
Cumberland 

Lancaster 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  10? 

Beverley 5 

York 7 

Truro  9 

Preston  12f 

Richmond  ...5? 

Settle  8 

Carlisle  3 

Lancaster 1? 

Lincoln 5? 

Sleaford 8 

Lookington  ...1? 
Stamford  Bdg.  2 
Scorrier  Gate... 

Scorton  

Scorton  3 

Gt.  Northern 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

W.  Cornwall  

Preston  &.  Carlisle... 
N.  Eastern  

Scosthrop  to 

Scotby  to 

Scotforth to 

Scothern  pa 

Hellifield  3 

Scotby  

Lancaster 1? 

Langworth 2 

Midland  

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

L.  & N.  W 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

Dist. 
Bond, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

194 

950 

238 

209f 

8377 

2109 

251* 

4827 

99 

157f 

19o5 

595 

156* 

2050 

510 

128| 

3470 

637 

122 

910 

230 

185 

153f 

1390 

211 

281? 

960 

159 

163| 

3930 

1606 

222f 

2768 

153 

3560 

2627 

96? 

821 

682 

128f 

3190 

413 

187* 

1324 

90 

202| 

309? 

223* 

240| 

245? 

1350 

"75 

302 

1672 

475 

232? 

2764 

693 

170 

2500 

572 

at  the  end  of  one  of  the  piers  is  a lighthouse.  Scarborough  is  a bonding  port, 
and  has  large  bonding-warehouse.  It  has  a considerable  foreign  trade,  prin- 
cipally with  the  Baltic,  Holland,  and  Portugal ; the  imports  being  timber,  deal, 
hemp,  flax,  iron,  brandy,  and  wine.  There  is  an  active  coasting  trade  in  coal, 
corn,  butter,  bacon,  and  salt  fish.  Nearly  200  boats  are  employed  here  in  the 
herring-fishery  in  the  season.  Ship-building  is  carried  on,  and  cordage  and  sail- 
cloth are  manufactured.  There  are  several  coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  climate  of  Scarborough  is  considered  by  medical  authorities  to  be  extremely 
favourable,  and  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  over  those  of  other  parts  of 
Yorkshire  is  fully  established.  From  its  exposure  on  the  east  coast  a mistaken 
notion  is  entertained  by  many  that  winds  in  an  easterly  direction  must  be  of 
longer  continuance  at  Scarborough  than  elsewhere;  but  this  experience  has 
shown  to  be  an  unnecessary  fear.  The  mean  average  temperature  in  the  month 
of  January  was  found  to  be  higher  by  six  degrees  than  at  York,  four  degrees 
than  in  London,  and  only  two  degrees  less  than  at  Torquay. 

Inns,  Crown,  Royal,  Bull,  George,  Bell,  Talbot,  Queen’s  Hotel. — Market,  Thurs. — Fairs,  Holy 
Thurs.,  Nov.  23,  cattle. — Bankers,  Woodall  and  Co. ; draw  on  Heywood,  Kennards,  and  Co.  Branch 
of  York  City  and  County  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co. 

* SCILLY  ISLES.  These  are  a group  of  fifty  or  sixty  granite  islands  and 
reefs,  with  an  industrious  population.  They  belong  to  the  Godolphin  family. 
St.  Mary’s  is  the  largest.  Here  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  four  ships,  with 
2,000  men,  were  wrecked  in  a dreadful  storm  in  1707.  A lighthouse  has  been 
fixed  on  St.  Agnes  since  this  striking  event.  Formerly  there  were  fewer  islands 
than  at  present,  and  it  is  said  that  a vast  tract  between  them  and  the  mainland 
was  overwhelmed  many  centuries  ago.  That  there  is  some  truth  in  these  tradi- 
tions is  evident,  from  what  we  see  going  on  at  the  present  time. 

Inns,  Bluett’s  Hotel,  St.  Mary’s  Inn,  Mamford’s  Hotel,  Royal  Oak,  New  Inn. 

f SCOPWICK,  situated  in  a beautiful  valley  surrounded  by  luxuriant  meadows, 
is  noticeable  for  the  remains  of  British  earthworks  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  village  is  a conical  hill,  called  Wilmor-hill  (i.  e.  Elsnor,  the 
great  demou),  supposed  to  have  been  a place  of  solemn  judicature  as  well  as  of 
religion,  to  the  inhabitants  ; and  on  another  similar  hill,  now  levelled,  the  ancient 
Bardic  fires  of  rejoicing,  viz.,  1st  of  April  and  November,  were  continued  till  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  5th  of  November  was  substituted.  Here  was  also 
a very  curious  custom  of  reopening  several  small  holes,  at  different  parts  of  the 
parish,  when  the  annual  perambulation  took  place,  and  placing  some  of  the  boys 
in  the  procession  head  downwards  to  assist  the  memory.  In  the  church  is  a 
tomb  of  a knight  in  armour,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  for  one  of  the  knights 
of  Temple  Bruers  in  this  neighbourhood. 

X SCARBOROUGH.  Here  was  formerly  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Hotham 
family;  Sir  John  Hotham,  beheaded  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  in  the  civil 
wars,  was  born  in  this  place.  Here  is  still  an  extensive  moat,  and  a heronry. 


Scar- 

borough. 


Climate. 


Dreadful 

storm. 


Curious 

custom. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist.  | 
Bond, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Scotswood  

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  3 

Scotswood  

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

278| 

Scotter  

Kirton  ,..3$ 

Gt.  Northern 

162 

4330  j 

1158 

Scotton. 

Northorpe  ...2! 

Gt.  Northern 

158! 

4920 1 

488 

Scotton 

N.  R.York  ... 

Richmond 4 

N.  Eastern  

243 f 

1500 

134 

Scotton  

W.  R.York  . 

Knaresboro’  2! 

N.  Eastern  

210! 

1030 

297 

Seottow  

Norfolk... 

Norwich  9f 

E.  Union  

123! 

21201 

550 

Soot-Willouehbv  ...na 

Falkingham  . . .3! 

Sleaford  7! 

Gt.  Northern 

128 

556 

23 

Scoulton  

Attleboro’  7 

E.  Counties 

117 

2193 

365 

Scrafton,  West 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Middleham  ...4 

Finghall  Lane  6 

N.  Eastern  

240f 

' 1553 

139 

Scraptoft 

pa 

Leicester  4 

Midland  

10l| 

1450 

120 

Soratby 

Norfolk 

Caistor  2! 

Yarmouth  ...55 

E.  Counties 

1394 

% 

177 

Scrafield  

Horncastle 3 

Gt.  Northern 

133? 

670 

38 

Serayingham  .. 

E.  R.  York 

Stamford  Bdg.  5 

N.  Eastern  

205f 

4689 

466 

Scredington  .. 

Sleaford  4! 

Gt.  Northern 

125 

1850 

364 

Seremerston  ... 

Durham  

Belford 12 

Seremerston  ... 

N.  Eastern  

338f 

Scremby  

Lincoln  

Spilsby  4 

Burgh  2s 

Gt.  Northern  ... 

127 

970 

205 

Serenwood  

Northumb.  ... 

Alnwick  14 

Alnwick  14 

N.  Eastern 

326| 

1070 

60 

Screveton*  

Nottingham 

Newark  8 

Bineham 4 

Gt.  Northern  ... 

123 

1150 

307 

Serivelsbyf 

Lincoln  

Horn  c.a, stle 3 

Horncastle  3 

Gt.  Northern 

133| 

2142 

153 

Soriveu 

W.  R.  York... 

Knaresboro’ ...  1^ 

Knaresboro’. ..l! 

N.  Eastern 

209! 

1767 

1413 

ScroobyJ  

Nottingham 

Rawtry  ....  2 

Scrooby  

Gt.  Northern  

146 

1520 

271 

Scropton 

Derby  

Derby  11! 

Scropton 

N.  Staffordshire 

130| 

3340 

515 

Scruton 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Bedale ...4 

Scruton 

N.  Eastern  

226 

2066 

465 

Sculeoates  

E.  R.York  ... 

Hull  n 

Hull  l* 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

174f 

1010 

22325 

Sculthorpe  

Norfolk 

Fakenham  •zIFakenham  2! 

E.  Counties  

141f 

2055 

677 

Scunthorpe  .... 

Lincoln  

Scotter  . 7 Scawbv  71 

Gt.  Northern 

169! 

303 

Seaborough 

Somerset  .. 

Crewkerne  ...3 

Yeovil  11 

Gt.  Western 

152! 

581 

104 

Seab  ridge 

Stafford  .... 

Newc.-un-L.  ...2 

Newcastle  2 

N.  Staffordshire 

153f 

133 

Seacombe§  

Chester ... 

Liverpool  1 

Birkenhead  ...1 

Birkhd.  & Ches.  Jn. 

194! 

Seacourt 

Berks 

Oxford  3 

Oxford  3 

Gt.  Western  ..  .. 

63 

900 

’*28 

Seacroft  

W.  R.  York ... 

Leeds 4? 

Leeds 4! 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

191 

1813 

1093 

Seaford||  

Sussex 

Rrightnn  19. 

Newhaven  ...3a 

L.,  B.  & S.  C. 

60 

2235 

997 

Seafortli 

Lancaster 

Tiivernnnl  44 

Sea.forth 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

206! 

Seagrave  

Leicester  

Thrussington  2|Sileby  2 

Midland  

112 

2470 

428 

Seagry  

Wilts  

IVTfl.lrnpshnrv  ftlDhinnp.nha.m  ft 

Gt.  Western  ... 

100 

1014 

261 

SeahamTT 

pa&  to 

Durham 

Sunderland  ...7 

Seaham 

Rlvth  & Tyne 

260 

3079 

929 

Seal  

Kent. 

Sevenoaks  ...25 

Tunbridge  . 9 

S.  Eastern  

50 

4374 

1566 

Seal  

Surrey  

Farnliam  4 

Asb  3 

L.  & S.  W 

39 

2967 

508 

Seal  

Leicester  

Ashby  6 

Moira,  3 

Midland  

129 

4890 

1330 

Sealand 

Chester 

H a, ward  en  9. 

Broughton  ...2 

Chester  & Holyhead 

184 

5514 

291 

Seamer 

Pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Stokesley 2! 

Stokesley 2! 

N.  Eastern  

252! 

2610 

251 

Wolsey’s 

mulberry- 

tree. 


Havbour 

closed. 


Modern  im- 
provements 


* SCREVETON.  The  church,  a neat  edifice,  contains  a curious  old  font  in 
good  preservation ; also  an  altar-tomb  and  effigies  to  the  memory  of  General 
Whalley,  the  supposed  executioner  of  Charles  I. ; there  are  also  figures  of  his 
three  wives  and  twenty-two  children  on  the  same  monument. 

f SCRIVELSBY.  The  family  of  Dymoke  hold  the  manor  from  the  Marmions 
by  a tenure  of  attending  the  king  on  horseback  at  his  coronation,  prepared  to 
defend  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 

J SCROOBY.  The  Archbishops  of  York  formerly  had  a palace  in  this  village, 
the  remains  of  which  are  now  converted  into  a farm-house;  in  the  garden  is  a 
mulberry-tree,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

§ SEACOMBE.  The  church  of  St.  Paul’s,  erected  in  1847,  was  enlarged  in 
1853.  The  spire  is  120  feet  high,  and  the  open  roof  a beautiful  piece  of  timber- 
work.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyans,  Welsh  Calvinists,  and  Baptists.  Here 
is  a large  cooperage,  sugar-distillery,  and  pottery,  but  the  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  Liverpool  merchants. 

Inns , Abbotsford  Hotel,  Seacombe  Hotel. 

||  SEA  FORD.  An  ancient  member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Hastings,  and  a quiet 
bathing  place,  getting  more  frequented.  The  old  harbour,  now  closed,  was  the 
original  outlet  of  the  Ouse.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  is  an  inte- 
resting building  of  some  antiquity.  The  town  suffered  much  from  the  incursions 
of  the  French,  and  from  the  ravages  of  pestilence. 

Inn,  New  Inn.— Fairs,  March  11,  July  25. 

Tf  SEAHAM.  Great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  town  of  late 
years,  through  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  Londonderry  family.  A new  dis- 
trict church  has  been  erected,  and  schools  and  a literary  and  scientific  institution 
established.  Great  quantities  of  coal  are  here  shipped. 

Bankers , Woods,  Parker,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Union  Bank  of  London. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Scarborough  ...4 

Seamer 

N.  Eastern  

Searby-with- 

Howsham If 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
E.  Kent 

Canterbury  ...6 
Whitehaven  13* 
Hawkshead  ...8 
Workington  ...1 
Colyton .2* 

Faversham  ...6* 
Seascale 

Cumberland 

Lancaster...... 

Cumberland 

Whitehvn.  &Fur.  Jn 
Kendal  & Windrmr. 
Whitehaven  June. . . . 
Gt.  Western  

Seathwaite  to 

Seaton  to 

Windermere  10 
Workington  ...1 
Bridport  16 

Sunderland  ...5 
Uppingham  ...2 
Beverley  10 

Seaton  

N.  Eastern  

Seaton * 

L.  & N.  W 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Beverley  10 

N.  Eastern  

Seaton  Carew to 

Stockton 9 

Seaton  

W.  Hartlepool  

Seaton  Delaval  to 

Northumb.  ... 
Northumb.  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 

Somerset  

N.  Shields 6 

Seaton  Delaval 
Morpeth  7 

N.  Eastern  

Seaton,  North to 

Morpeth 7 

N.  Eastern  

Seat-on-Ross  pa 

M.  Weighton...7 
Ilminster  3 

Holme 4 

N.  Eastern  

Seavington,  St. 

Mary  pa 

Martock  5* 

Gt.  Western  

Seavington,  St. 
Michael  pa 

Somerset  

Cumberland 

Warwick 

Uminster  4 

Martock  4* 

Gt.  Western 

Sebergham pa 

Seckington pa 

Wigton  9 

Ta,m  worth  4 

Plumpton  7 

Polesworth  ...3* 

Lowgill  4 

Evesham  3* 

Sedgebrook  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

L.  & N.  W 

Sedberghf  ...m.t  & pa 

Sedgeberrow  pa 

Sedgebrook pa 

W.  R.  York ... 
Worcester  ... 
Lincoln  

Kendal 9* 

Evesham  3* 

Bottesford . . 3 

Kendal  & Windrmr. 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Gt.  Northern 

Sedgefieldf  ...m.t  & pa 
Sedgeford pa 

Durham  

Stocktn-on-T.8* 
Castle  Rising  8* 
WolverhamptnS 

Kendal  3 

Shaftesbury... 3* 
Battle  3* 

Sedgefield 

N.  Eastern  

Norfolk 

Lynn 13 

E.  Counties 

Sedgley§  pa 

Stafford 

Daisey  Bank  ...2 

Oxenholme 3 

Salisbury  21 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

L,  & S.  W.  .; 

Sedgwick to 

Sedghill  pa 

Westmorland 
Wilts 

Sedlescombe  pa 

Sussex  

Robertshrdge.4* 
Seend 

S.  Eastern  

Seend  chap 

Wilts 

Melksham  ...3* 
Beaconsfield  ...2 
Bungay 6* 

Gt.  Western 

Seer  Green chap 

Bucks  

W oburn  Green  5 
Flordon  7? 

Gt.  Western  

Seething  pa 

Norfolk  

E.  Union  

Seghill  to 

Northumb.  ... 
Stafford 

Tynemouth  ...8 
Stafford 3* 

Seghill  

Blyth  & Tyne  ... 

Seighford pa 

Stafford 3* 

L.  & N.  W.  . 

Selattyn  pa 

Salon 

Oswestrv  34 

Gobowen  3 

Gt.  Western 

Selborne|| pa 

Hants  | Alton  5 

Alton  5 

L.  & S.  W 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 


2-24| 

190f 

56* 

290 

270? 

311* 

179? 

261 

114f 

191| 

261 

288 

298| 

199* 

152| 

1531 

294| 

110 

263* 

110| 

109|, 

263* 

112 

131 

253| 

104? 

66* 

106* 

35* 

113f 

277 

137 

192 

54 


Area  I 

InStal  Pop. 
Acres  j 


7760,  1246 


1860,  289 

31711  1240 


7000 

2939 

2821 

1373 

2050 

1736 

4885 

1210 

33S0 


166 

835 

2047 

200 

511 

360 

728 

2726 

146 

568 


988  390 


280 
5890 
806 
52882 
1042 
1642 
17471 | 
4180! 
7364| 
990 
1175 
2049 

590 

1630 

1403 

4451 

5553 

8506 


265 

855 

128 

4574 

348 

279 

2192 

765 

29447 

250 

179 

714 

1062 

315 

451 

1869 

851 

1071 

1114 


* SEATON.  Situated  on  the  sea  coast;  supposed  to  be  the  Moridunum  of 
Antoninus.  The  place  has  latterly  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  harbour 
made  more  commodious.  It  is  much  frequented  during  the  sea-bathing  season. 

Fair , Whit.-Tues.,  toys,  &c. 

f SEDBERGH  is  situated  in  a beautiful  romantic  valley  surrounded  by  moun-  Romantic 
tains.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Quakers,  Wesleyan  valley. 
Methodists,  and  Independents.  The  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Dr.  Roger 
Lupton,  Provost  of  Eton,  has  an  endowment  of  £600  per  year,  and  there  are 
three  fellowships  and  ten  scholarships,  for  students  of  this  school,  in  St.  John’s- 
college,  Cambridge.  There  are  several  parochial  charities.  The  population  is 
chiefly  employed  in  the  cotton-mills. 

Inn,  King’s  Arms.— Market,  Wed  —Fairs,  Feb.  26,  April  28,  March  20,  cattle ; Whit  Tues.,  Wed. 
aft.  Oct.  2, pleasure,  general;  Oct.  29,  cattle,  rams. 

J SEDGEFIELD  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a. gentle  eminence  surrounded  by 
fertile  lands.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  is  an  extremely 
handsome  building,  in  the  early  English,  decorated,  and  perpendicular  styles  of 
architecture.  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics  have  chapels.  The 
grammar-school  is  free  to  fourteen  boys. 

Market,  Fri. — Fairs,  1st  Fri.  in  each  month. 

§ SEDGELEY.  This  is  a place  of  some  note  in  the  iron  trade  of  the  county. 

Coal  is  found  here  of  a very  inflammable  kind,  and  nails  are  made  in  very  large 
quantities. 


Handsome 

church. 


||  SELBORNE  lies  among  a cluster  of  hills  in  a very  picturesque  valley,  and 
is  famous  as  the  scene  of  Gilbert  White’s  interesting  observations  in  natural 
history.  His  grandfather  had  been  the  vicar  of  Selborne,  and  his  long  life  spent 
in  the  congenial  pursuit  which  has  for  ever  linked  his  name  with  the  parish, 
closed  here  upon  his  seventieth  year,  in  1793.  The  room  is  still  pointed  out  in 
which  he  was  born  and  died.  The  old  house  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Pro- 
fessor Bell,  the  eminent  naturalist.  A marble  tablet  to  his  memory  will  be  seeu 
in  the  chancel  of  the  simple,  old-fashioned  church,  which  still  retains  all  the 
tranquil  beauty  which  called  forth  the  praise  of  Gilbert  White.  The  Priory- 


Gilbert 
White’s 
Natural 
History  of 
Selborne. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Selby*  pa 

Selham pa 

Sellack pa 

Sellafield '....sta 

Sellinge  pa 

Selling  pa 

Selraeston  pa 

Selseyt pa 

Selside  .....to 

Selston pa 

Selworthy  pa 

Seiner  pa 

Semington chap 

Semley 
Sem 

Send  pa 


County. 


W.  R.  York ... 

Sussex  

Hereford  

Cumberland 

Kent  

Kent  

Sussex  

Sussex  

Westmorland 

Nottingham 

Somerset  

Suffolk  

Wilts..... 

Wilts 

Lincoln 

Surrey  


Miles 

Distant  from 


York  14 

Petworth 3? 

Ross  4 

Whitehaven  ... 

Ashford 6 

Canterbury  ...7 

Hailsham 64 

Havant 94 

Kendal  ...5 

Alfreton 4 

Minehead  4 

Hadleigh  4 

Trowbridge  ...3 
Shaftesbury...  34 
Palkingham  ...3 
Guildford  ... 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Selby 

Petersfield  ...11 

Ross  4 

Sellafield  

Smeeth 14 

Faversham  ...44 

Berwick 2 

Chichester  ...74 

Kendal  5 

Pinxtn  & Selstn 
Bridgewater  26 

Hadleigh  4 

Melksham  ...2f 

Semley  

Sleaford 94 

Woking 34 


Railway. 


N.  Eastern  

L.  & S.  W 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Whithvn.  & Fur.  Jn. 

S.  Eastern  

E.  Kent 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Midland  

Gt.  Western  

E.  Counties 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & S.  W 

Gt.  Northern  

L.  &S.  W.  


Dist. 
Bond, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

183| 

3180 

5340 

62 

1042 

320 

136 

1540 

326 

292 

734 

2055 

550 

544 

2463 

597 

594 

1590 

260 

86f 

4314 

934 

257f 

284 

1394 

2330 

2101 

1774 

2219 

489 

73f 

1248 

558 

103 

465 

100 

2945 

699 

130 

3480 

695 

271 

5162 

1555 

Selborne. 


farm  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Augustine  canons,  founded  in  1232,  by 
Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  A stone  coffin  and  some  encaustic 
tiles  are  the  only  relics  preserved.  Temple-farm  was  a preceptory  of  Knights 
Templars.  The  “ Hanger,”  with  its  profusion  of  beech-trees,  will  afford  some 
fine  views. 

Inn,  Queen’s  Arms. 


Roman 

station. 


Fine  old 
church. 


Henry  I. 
born  here. 


* SELBY,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  was  the  Sabelia  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  a busy,  flourishing  place.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built, 
and  supplied  with  water.  The  Ouse  is  navigable  to  Selby  for  vessels  of  about 
200  tons  burden.  An  excellent  timber  bridge  crosses  the  Ouse,  and  opens  to 
permit  vessels  to  pass.  There  is  a town-hall,  built  in  1825,  and  a neat  building 
for  public  meetings,  assemblies,  &c.,  erected  in  1841.  In  the  market-place  is  a 
fine  old  gothic  market-cross.  The  church  is  part  of  an  abbey  of  Benedictine 
monks,  which  was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1068,  and  was  the  only 
mitred  abbey,  except  St.  Mary  of  York,  north  of  the  Trent.  It  is  a magnificent 
cruciform  structure,  about  300  feet  long,  and  60  feet  wide.  The  south  transept 
was  destroyed  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  fall  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  central  tower.  The  nave  is  a fine  specimen  of  Norman  architecture; 
the  choir  is  decorated ; beyond  it  is  a very  beautiful  lady  chapel.  There  are 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics  ; a free  grammar- 
school,  free-schools,  the  feoffee’s  school,  and  schools  supported  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  and  Roman  Catholics;  also  a mechanics’-institute  and  a news-room. 
A canal  from  Selby  joins  the  Aire  and  Calder-navigation,  and  thus  communicates 
with  Leeds.  There  is  a branch  custom-house  at  Selby,  so  that  vessels  can  pro- 
ceed direct  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Iron  and  brass-founding,  boat  and 
barge-building,  sail-making,  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  shoe-thread,  brewing, 
and  tanning  are  carried  on.  Henry  I.  was  born  at  Selby  in  1068. 


Inns , George,  Peter’s  Arms,  Rose  and  Crown. — Market , Mon. ; every  Fri.  in  June,  wool. — Fairs, 
Easter-Tues.,  Mon.  on  or  aft.  June  22,  Oct.  11,  cattle. — Bankers,  Branch  of  York  City  and  County 
Banking  Company;  draw  on  Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Yorkshire  Banking  Company; 
draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  aud  Co. 


Retirement 
of  the  sea. 


The  Hush- 
ing-well. 


f SELSEY.  The  village,  now  about  half  a mile  from  the  sea,  was  once  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  line  of  anchorage  along  the  south-east  coast  is 
still  called  “the  park;  ” it  was  existing,  and  full  of  deer,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  church,  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  is  very  ancient,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  work  of  Bishop  Rede,  who  died  in  1385.  The  roof  is  of  . more  recent 
construction.  The  tower  was  never  finished.  There  are  some  grave  slabs  of 
Sussex  marble,  with  crosses  and  other  ornaments,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  old  cathedral,  the  very  site  of  which  is  now  covered  with  water.  There 
are  a few  curious  monuments,  and  an  ancient  font  worthy  observation.  The 
sands  are  firm  and  dry,  and  afford  a drive  along  them  of  about  ten  miles.  Quan- 
tities of  wild  fowl  resort  here  in  the  season.  In  Pagham-harbour  is  a place 
called  by  the  fishermen  the  “ Hushing-well,”  where,  over  a space  of  about  130 
feet  long,  by  30  broad,  the  water  is  apparently  in  a state  of  ebullition.  The  only 
explanation  that  has  been  accepted  is,  that  the  air  rushes  through  a bed  of 
shingle  left  dry  at  low  tide,  and  that  there  is  some  huge  cavity,  beneath  from 
which,  as  the  water  rushes  in,  the  air  is  expelled. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County . 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

10 

Penzance  

.10 

W.  Cornwall  

338? 

2300 

652 

-•Jm 

Brecon 

Abergavenny  29 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

195* 

291 

A in tree  

.3 

E.  Lancashire 

210^ 

21168 

7278 

N Ti,  York 

.6* 

Sessav  

N.  Eastern  

2091 

3666 

473 

Wrexham  ... 

Wrexham 

,45 

Gt.  Western  

205| 

162 

Norfolk  

..4 

Watlington  . 

..3 

E.  Counties 

96 

780 

96 

Setmurthv  .... 

to 

Cumberland 

Cockermouth 

2 

Cockermouth 

2 

Cockrmth.  & Wrktn. 

321 

2579 

167 

Settle*  m t fir.  t.n 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Lancaster 

.24 

Settle 

Midland  

234 

4483 

1976 

Q , i • j 

it  ♦- 

Til  Ti  York 

Npw  Mai  ton 

84 

Settrincton  

N.  Eastern  

209* 

5540 

825 

bettrington  ... 
Sevenhampton 

pa  & ro 
pa 

J2J»  AVI.  X Ol  XV  It. 

Gloucester  ... 

Winchcombe  4* 

Cheltenham  . 

..6 

Gt.  Western  

1271 

2600 

553 

Sevenhampton 

ti 

Wilts  

High  worth... 

..  2 

Stirivenham.. 

.3$ 

Gt.  V/estern  

75 

205 

Spvon  .Oalr  q 

tn 

Chester 

Northwich  .. 

,.4| 

Preston  Brok 

6 

Gt.  Western  

183 

601 

148 

Sovnn.nak c4*  yyi  +.  Ar  na 

Kent 

Tunbridge 

...7 

Tunbridge .... 

..7 

S.  Eastern  

48 

6000 

4878 

Spvphi  S tnkp 

Worcester 

Worcester 

. 7 

Defford 

4* 

Midland  

138* 

3269 

726 

Sevingfcon 

pa. 

Kont.  ,, 

Ashford 

. 2 i 

Ashford 

.2* 

S.  Eastern  

69* 

832 

104 

Sewardstone 

ham 

Essex  .... 

Walthm.  Abb.l# 

Loughton  .... 

..3 

E.  Counties 

14* 

760 

Sfiwprhy 

t/O 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Rridlineton 

...2 

Mar  ton  

..1 

N.  Eastern  

208| 

2173 

356 

Spots!, ern 

chap 

f ,ei  pester 

lVTel.Mowbrav  10 

Saxby  

..6 

Midland  

127* 

310 

Shy  haw 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Stokeslev  ... 

.5 

Stokesley  .... 

..5 

N.  Eastern  

257 

501 

35 

Sezincote  

Gloucester  ... 

Moreton-in-M.  3 

Moreton 

..3 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

95* 

1413 

111 

Shabbington 

Bunks 

Thame 

...8 

Thame 

Gt.  Western  

53 

2138 

397 

Shackerstone 

nfl, 

Tieieester 

Mkt.  Rosworth  4 

Bagworth  .... 

...6 

Midland  

121 

2653 

466 

Shadingfield 

tin. 

Suffolk  . .. 

Reticles  

...4 

Brampton  .... 

,..2lE.  Counties 

l05f 

1369 

214 

Shadforth 

to 

Durham 

Durham 

Pittington  .... 

,..FN.  Eastern  

261 

2872 

1348 

S k adox  hurst 

* na 

TCent 

Ashford 

..4? 

Ashford 

.45  S.  Eastern  

71* 

1932 

186 

Shad  well 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Leeds  

...6 

Leeds  

...6  Gt.  Northern  

198* 

1240 

341 

Shaftesbury! 

Dorset  

Blandford 

.11 

Salisbury 

.19  L.  & S.  W 

99* 

1 2503 

* SETTLE  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a limestone  rock  upwards  of  200  feet  high, 
called  the  Castleberg.  The  parish  church  is  at  Giggleswick,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  Riddle,  over  which  there  is  a stone  bridge.  In  the  town  is  a neat 
church,  in  the  earlv  English  style,  built  in  1838.  Quakers,  Independents,  Wes- 
leyan and  Primitive  Methodists,  have  places  of  worship,  and  a literary  society 
and  a mechanics’-institute  have  been  established.  In  the  market-place  is  an 
Elizabethan  edifice,  erected  in  1832,  called  the  Public-buildings.  Cotton  manu- 
factures, in  which  the  machinery  is  worked  by  water-power,  are  carried  on,  and 
large  quantities  of  rope  and  paper  are  made.  The  grazing  land  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  is  very  rich. 

Inn,  Golden  Lion.— Markets,  Tues. ; great  markets,  alternate  Mondays,  also  alternate  Fridays 
from  Thurs.  bef.  Good-Friday  to  Whitsuntide. — Fairs,  April  26,  sheep ; Whit.-Mon.,  cattle;  Aug. 
19,  leather;  21,  stock,  general ; Tues.  aft.  Oct.  27,  cattle,  general.— .Berniers,  Alcocks,  Birkbeck,  and 
Co.;  draw  on  Dimsdale  and  Co.  Branch  of  Yorkshire  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Williams 
Deacon,  and  Co. 

f SEVENOAKS  is  a town  of  considerable  antiquity,  standing  pleasantly  on 
high  ground,  in  the  midst  of  varied  and  most  interesting  scenery.  Seven  oaks, 
traditionally  said  to  represent  those  which  first  gave  name  to  the  town,  are  still 
to  be  seen  opposite  the  White  Hart-inn,  about  a mile  out  of  the  town,  on  the 
Tunbridge-road.  The  church,  which  occupies  a conspicuous  situation,  contains 
monuments  of  the  Amherst  family,  and  in  the  north  chancel  one  for  William 
Lambarde,  the  celebrated  county  historian  of  Kent,  w'ho  died  in  1601.  The 
school  and  almshouses,  founded  by  William  Sevenoaks,  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  were  rebuilt  in  1727.  The  beautiful  park  of  Knole, 
seat  of  Lady  Amherst,  is  always  open  to  the  public.  It  is  five  miles  in  circuit, 
and  contains  1,000  acres.  The  old  baronial  mansion,  which  is  replete  with  his- 
torical associations  can  also  be  viewed  on  stated  days.  Adjoining  the  park  of 
Knole  is  the  Wilderness,  seat  of  the  Marquis  Camden. 

Inns,  Royal  Crown,  Dorset  Arms. — Markets,  Sat. ; great  market,  3rd  Tues.  in  each  month.— .Fairs, 
July  10,  cherries;  Oct.  32,  cattle;  13,  pleasure;  Dec.  17,  hogs.— Bankers,  Branch  of  London  and 
County  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Head-office. 

t SHAFTESBURY,  or  Shaston,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  supposed  to  be  the 
Caer  Palladwr  of  the  Britons,  appears,  also,  to  have  been  a station  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  and  restored  by  King  Alfred.  The  name  was  vari- 
ously written  before  it  was  fixed  in  its  present  form,  which  is  sometimes  altered 
into  Shaston,  or,  in  closer  resemblance,  Shafton.  In  the  reign  of  Athelstan  there 
were  in  the  place  two  mints  and  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  nuns.  To  this  abbey 
the  body  of  King  Edward  the  Martyr  was  conveyed  after  his  murder  at  Corfe- 
castle.  The  possession  of  this  relic  attracted  many  visitors,  and  among  others 
Canute  the  Great,  who  died  at  Shaftesbury  in  1036.  In  1313-14  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  was  detained  as  a prisoner  in  the  abbey. 

8 N 


Public 

buildings. 


Origin  of 
name. 


Knole. 


Early 

history. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Shaftoe,  East  to 

Shaftoe,  West to 

Shafton  to 

Shalbourn  pa 

Shalden  pa 

Shal  fleet  pa 

Shalford  

Shalford  pa 

Shalstone pa 

Shamblehurst ti 

Shanklin*  pa 

Shangton pa 

Shapt  pa 

Shapwick pa 

Shapwick pa 


County. 


Northumb.  ... 
Northumb.  ... 
W.  R.  York  ... 
Berks  & Wilts 

Hants  

Hants  

Essex 

Surrey  

Bucks  

Hants  

Hants  

Leicester  

Westmorland 

Dorset  

Somerset  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Morpeth  10 

Morpeth  11 

Barnesiey  5 

Hungerford  ...4 

Alton 2* 

Yarmouth 4 

Braintree  5 

Guildford  1 

Buckingham  ...4 
Southampton  6* 

Ryde 8* 

Mkt.  Harboro’  0 

Orton  7 

Blandford 4* 

Glastonbury  ...6 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Morpeth  10 

Morpeth  11 

Barnesiey  2 

Hungerford  ...4 

Alton 2* 

Southamptn  18* 

Braintree  5 

Shalford  

Buckingham  ...4 

Botley 3 

Portsmouth  14  5 

Kibworth  3 

Shap  

Wimborne  ...5* 
Shapwick 


Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

N.  Eastern  

301| 

602 

30 

N.  Eastern  

302| 

489 

36 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

184* 

248 

Gt.  Western  

68| 

5355 

1023 

L.  & S.  W 

51* 

1509 

200 

L.  & S.  W 

97| 

6623 

1245 

E.  Counties 

49* 

2455 

816 

S.  Eastern  

40 

2590 

1175 

L.  & N.  W 

65 

1320 

247 

L.  & S.  W 

81f 

1503 

L.  & S.  W 

88 

802 

355 

Midland  

90| 

. 1590 

55 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

271* 

27770 

1009 

L.  & S.  W 

120 

3670 

444 

Gt.  Western  

153* 

3781 

416 

Shaftes- 

bury. 


Churches 
and  public 
buildings. 


Scenery  in 
the  vicinity 


Shanklin- 

chine. 


Mineral 

spa. 


There  are  now  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it  besides  the  name  and  a portion  of  the 
wall  of  the  park.  Shaftesbury  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  From 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  borough  returned 
two  members  to  Parliament.  The  town  is  built  on  a hill  rising  abruptly  in  the 
midst  of  a fertile  district,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  counties  of 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Wilts.  St.  Peter’s  church,  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  aisles,  and  a square  embattled  tower : it  is  a 
building  of  considerable  antiquity,  much  defaced  by  modern  alterations,  and  con- 
tains a font  curiously  carved.  Trinity  church,  which  is  united  in  the  same  bene- 
fice with  St.  Peter’s,  was  rebuilt  in  1842,  in  the  early  English  style.  It  stands 
in  a spacious  churchyard,  laid  out  with  rows  of  lime-trees.  In  the  churchyard 
is  an  octagonal  cross  and  a part  of  the  old  abbey  wall.  St.  James’s  church  is  a 
neat  building,  consisting  of  a nave  and  chancel,  and  an  embattled  tower.  St. 
Rombald’s,  or  Rowald’s,  consists  of  a small  nave  and  chancel,  with  a low  square 
Lower  of  modern  date.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers 
have  places  of  worship.  There  is  an  endowed  blue-coat  school,  in  which  twenty 
boys  are  clothed  and  educated  for  four  years  and  then  provided  with  a liberal 
sum  for  apprenticeship.  In  the  vestry-room  of  Trinity  church  is  an  excellent 
theological  library,  established  by  the  aid  of  the  late  Dr.  Bray,  for  the  use  of  the 
neighbouring  clergy.  The  town  has  a public  reading-room  and  some  parochial 
charities.  The  town-hall  is  a handsome  edifice,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  limited  to  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  particularly  of  butter  and  cheese,  from  the  fine  grazing  lands 
of  the  district.  There  are  beautiful  views  from  the  Castle-hill  and  the  Terrace- 
walk,  called  the  Park,  and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  objects  of  interest. 
W ardour-castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  is  five  miles  distant  on 
the  Salisbury-road,  and  is  open  to  the  public  on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  Mot- 
combe-house,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  contains  a good  collection 
of  pictures,  which  may  be  seen  at  stated  times.  Castle  Rings  is  an  entrench- 
ment on  Ticklepath-hill,  close  to  Wardour.  Donhead-hall  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  family  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Ashcombe,  in  Cranborne-chase,  is  a most 
romantic  spot.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  eighteen  coun- 
cillors, one  of  whom  is  mayor. 

Inns,  Grosvenor  Arms,  Abbey  Arms. — Fairs,  Sat.  bef.  Palm-Sun.,  June  24, cattle;  Nov  .23, sheep, 
cattle.—  Bankers,  Branch  of  National  Provincial;  draw  on  London  Joint  Stock.  Branch  of  Wilts 
and  Dorset  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 

* SHANKLIN,  well  sheltered  by  the  downs  that  rise  behind  it,  is  300  feet 
above  the  sea.  Shanklin-chine  is  a glen  or  chasm  opening  out  to  the  sea  shore, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  long  and  200  feet  deep  at  its  mouth.  A small  stream 
finds  its  way  through  it,  falling  at  the  upper  end  a depth  of  twenty  feet,  and 
producing  a picturesque  effect.  The  church  is  a small  building,  on  the  right  of 
the  road  to  Bonchurch,  and  was  originally  the  chapel  of  the  manor. 

Inns,  Shanklin  Hotel,  Williams’  Hotel. 

f SHAP  consists  of  one  street  of  detached  houses,  extending  about  a mile. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Lowther,  a mile  to  the  west,  are  the  remains  of  an  abbey, 
founded  in  1153;  and  south-east  side  of  Shap,  by  the  road  side,  are  two  lines  of 
unhewn  granite,  called  Carl  Lofts ; whilst  a mile  to  the  north-east  there  is  an 
ancient  circle  of  large  stones,  also,  like  the  former,  of  unquestionable  Druidical 
origin.  Shap-spa  is  scarcely  a mile  from  the  station,  with  some  celebrity  as  a 
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Name  of  Place . 

County 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway, 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

...7 

Draycott  2$ 

Midland  

128% 

1580 

1121 

St 

Four  Ashes  ...3 

L.  & N.  W 

135 

1985 

540 

Sharleston  

W.  R.  York ... 

Pontefract ... 

..5 

Crofton  2 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

182 

1126 

164 

Fed  ford  . 

8 

Sh arn brook  

Midland  

55 

2880 

888 

..4 

Ullesthorpe  ...4 

Midland  

94% 

740 

611 

Hitchin  8 

Gt.  Northern 

40 

197 

..8 

Morpeth  22 

N.  Eastern  

313| 

971 

95 

i% 

Sharpies  1$ 

L.  & N.  W 

202% 

3920 

3904 

Norfolk 

Holt  

4 

Fakenham 9 

E.  Counties 

148% 

863 

262 

Sh^rovy 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Ripon  

2 

Ripon  2 

N.  Eastern  

223f 

671 

244 
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mineral  spring,  possessing  much  the  same  qualities  as  Leamington-spa.  A good 
hotel  has  been  recently  erected  close  by  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 

Inns , Greyhound,  King’s  Arms.— Fairs,  May  4,  Sep.  28. 

t SHEERNESS,  a mere  swamp  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  has  now  grown  into 
a considerable  town.  After  the  Restoration  a fort  was  built  here,  and  mounted 
with  twelve  guns,  to  secure  the  passage  up  the  Medway.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Dutch  war  it  was  intended  to  augment  the  fortifications ; but  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1667,  the  Dutch  forced  their  way  up  the  Medway,  reduced  the  fort 
after  an  hour  and  a half’s  firing,  and  their  troops  occupied  Sheerness  until  De 
Ruvter  withdrew  from  the  coast.  After  this  warning  the  fort  was  increased  to 
a regular  fortification,  and  a dockyard  established,  which  has  since  been  made 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  most  memorable  events  since  connected  with 
the  place  were  the  mutiny  of  the  fleet  at  the  Nore  in  1798,  and  an  extensive 
conflagration  in  1827.  Besides  Sheerness  proper,  including  the  fortresses  and  the 
dockyards,  the  town  has  two  main  divisions,  Blue-town,  within  the  limits  of  the 
garrison,  and  Mile-town,  beyond  the  fortifications,  to  the  north-east.  The  garri- 
son occupies  the  extreme  point  of  the  island ; the  principal  batteries  front  the 
Thames.  The  dockyard,  at  first  intended  only  for  the  repair  of  vessels  and  the 
building  of  smaller  ships  of  war,  has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved  o' 
late  years,  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ; it  covers  sixty  acres,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a brick  wall,  built  at  a cost  of  £40,000.  Besides  two  smaller 
basins,  there  is  one  with  twenty-six  feet  of  water,  which  will  hold  men-of-war  of 
the  first  class.  The  storehouse  is  an  immense  building,  six  stories  high,  and  will 
contain  about  30,000  tons  of  naval  stores.  Near  the  dock-gates  is  a handsome 
chapel,  the  appointment  to  which  belongs  to  the  Admiralty,  and  a new  Gothic 
church  has  been  built  in  Mile-town.  There  are  also  places  of  worship  for  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  A long  jetty  has  been  car- 
ried out  into  the  river,  for  the  convenience  of  embarkation  and  landing  passengers, 
and  the  liveliness  of  the  scene  in  the  harbour,  with  its  multitude  of  shipping,  is 
always  attractive  to  excursionists. 

Inns,  Fountain,  Royal  Hotel,  Wellington.— Market,  Sat. 

X SHEFFIELD.  This  important  manufacturing  town  is  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  river  Sheaf  (from  which  it  derives  its  name)  and  three  other  rivers 
with  the  Don,  and  is  encompassed  by  a picturesque  amphitheatre  of  hills,  with 
the  exception  of  the  road  towards  Doncaster.  The  manor  of  Sheffield  is  men- 
tioned in  Doomsday-book.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henrv  1.  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  De  Lovetot,  who  had  here  their  baronial  residence. 
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They  founded  an  hospital,  called  St.  Leonards  (suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.),  upon  an  eminence  still  called  Spital-hill,  established  a corn-mill,  erected 
a bridge  over  the  Don,  and  fixed  here  the  nucleus  of  a town,  which  from  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  locality  afterwards  rose  into  importance.  In  1296 
Edward  I.  granted  a charter  to  hold  a w eekly  market  and  an  annual  fair  in 
Sheffield.  Sheffield  had  about  this  time  acquired  a reputation  for  iron  manufac- 
tures, especially  for  faulchion  heads,  arrow  piles,  and  an  ordinary  kind  of  knives 
called  whittles.  The  leading  branches  of  industry  in  the  place  became  perma- 
nently settled  here  before  the  introduction  of  steam,  which  has  since  been 
employed  to  sustain  and  extend  them.  Sheffield  manor  acquired  celebrity  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  by  the  imprisonment  there  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  After 
being  for  some  time  confined  in  Tutbury-castle,  in  Staffordshire,  she  was,  in  1570, 
removed  to  Sheffield-castle,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  the  Sheffield  manor-house. 
She  left  Sheffield  in  1584,  having  spent  fourteen  years  of  her  imprisonment  in 
this  neighbourhood.  The  Duke  of  Alva  caused  many  artisans  to  emigrate  from 
the  Netherlands  into  England,  w here  they  were  well  received  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  general  rule  was  adopted  of  settling  all  of  one  craft  in  one  spot.  The 
workers  in  iron  were,  by  the  advice  of  the  queen’s  chamberlain,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  settled  on  his  own  estate  at  Sheffield,  and  the  neighbourhood  from 
this  time  became  known  for  the  manufacture  of  shears,  sickles,  knives  of  every 
kind,  and  scissors.  In  1616  the  Sheffield  estates  passed  by  marriage  into  the  pos- 
session ol  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  w ho,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  was  restored  to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  forfeited  by  his  ancestor  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1624  the  cutlers  obtained  an  Act  of  incorporation.  In  the 
contest  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  Sir  John  Gell,  with  troops  from 
Derbyshire,  took  military  possession  of  the  town  and  castle ; but  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  army,  having  taken  Rotherham  by  storm, 
marched  to  Sheffield,  when  the  Parliamentarians  fled  into  Derbyshire.  A garri- 
son was  left  in  Sheffield-castle  under  Major  Thomas  Beaumont,  who  held  the 
town  and  castle  till  after  the  battle  of  Marston-moor,  when,  being  besieged  by 
12,000  Parliamentary  infantry,  the  castle  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  August 
10th,  1644.  It  was  then  demolished  by  order  of  Parliament.  No  vestiges  of  it 
remain ; but  the  names  of  Castle-hill,  Castle-green,  and  Castle-folds,  still  indicate 
its  site.  Though  Sheffield  maintained  its  staple  manufactures,  it  did  not,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  increase  much  in  commercial  importance.  With  the 
eighteenth  century  the  business  of  the  town  began  rapidly  to  make  progress. 
In  1700  the  town-hall  was  built,  where  the  town  business  was  transacted  and 
the  sessions  held.  In  1751  the  river  Don  was  made  navigable  to  Tinsley,  within 
’ three  miles  of  Sheffield,  but  it  was  not  till  1819  that  the  water  communication 
was  continued  to  the  town  by  the  opening  of  the  Sheffield  and  Tinsley-canal. 
During  the  present  century  Sheffield  has  steadily  advanced  in  prosperity  and 
importance,  and  now  displays  all  the  features  of  a manufacturing  town  of  the 
first  class.  The  old  parish  church,  a spacious  cruciform  Gothic  structure,  240 
feet  long  by  130  feet  broad,  with  a tower  and  lofty  spire  rising  from  the  inter- 
section, stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  In  the  interior  are  several  interesting 
monuments  and  pieces  of  sculpture.  It  contains  the  graves  of  the  Talbot’s,  who 
formerly  held  the  manor,  and  Chantrey’s  bust  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson.  This 
was  the  first  performance  of  the  great  sculptor,  who  was  originally  a Sheffield 
milkboy.  Another  of  his  busts  is  in  St.  Paul’s  church.  The  seat  of  the  Talbots 
was  on  a hill  to  the  south-east,  now  occupied  by  an  old  timbered  building  near 
the  Cholera-mount,  where  many  victims  to  that  disease  were  buried  in  1832, 
now  marked  by  a stone  cross.  George,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (of  the 
Talbot  family),  had  the  custody  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  for  fourteen  years  at 
the  manor-house  here,  and  elsewhere.  St.  Paul’s,  erected  in  1721,  and  St.  James’s, 
in  1789,  are  in  the  Grecian  style.  St.  George’s,  built  by  the  Parliamentary  com- 
missioners in  1825,  at  a cost  of  more  than  £14,000,  is  a handsome  and  commo- 
dious edifice,  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  wuth  a fine  western  tower 
139  feet  high.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  opened  in  1850,  is  in  the  decorated 
style,  and  cost  about  £8,000.  It  is  cruciform,  with  a tower,  surmounted  with 
an  elegant  crocketed  spire  200  feet  high.  The  Royal  Free  Grammar-school, 
founded  in  1649,  free  to  thirty  boys  for  classics,  has  an  income  from  endowment 
of  about  £150  a year.  Wesley-college,  an  extensive  and  handsome  range  of 
jbuildings,  erected  in  1838,  at  a cost — including  the  price  of  six  a es  of  land, 
jused  as  pleasure-grounds — of  about  £15,000,  has  accommodation  for  about  250 
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boarders.  The  Collegiate  Proprietary-school  was  founded  in  1835,  and  a charity- 
school,  founded  about  1710,  supports,  clothes,  and  educates  about  100  boy 
another,  founded  about  1786,  provides  instruction,  clothing,  and  maintenance  for 
70  girls.  There  are  several  National,  British,  and  infant-schools,  three  Wesleyan 
day-schools,  a Roman  Catholic  school,  the  People’s-college,  a ragged-school,  a 
school  of  design,  the  Sheffield-library,  established  in  1 771,  which  has  about  20,000 
volumes,  and  about  280  subscribers ; the  Mechanics’  and  Apprentices-library 
commenced  in  1824,  which  has  about  8,000  volumes,  and  about  700  subscribers 
a literary  and  philosophical  society,  with  a museum ; an  athenaeum,  with  reading- 
rooms,  library,  &c. ; a mechanics ’-institution  and  lyceum,  with  library,  reading- 
rooms,  lecture-room,  &c. ; and  a Church  of  England  instruction-society,  with 
classes,  a library,  a book-club,  and  a museum.  The  public  buildings  consist  of 
the  town-hall,  the  Cutler’s-hall,  the  corn-exchange,  erected  in  1830,  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  owns  the  ground  upon  which  a large  portion  of  the  town  is 
built;  the  new  market-hall,  or  the  Norfolk-market,  opened  on  Christmas-eve,1851 
a spacious  structure  296  feet  by  115  feet,  with  a roof  of  iron  and  glass,  erected 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  a cost  of  about  £40,000;  the  fire-office,  the  assay 
office,  the  assembly-rooms  and  theatre,  the  music-hall,  two  news-rooms,  and  the 
public  baths.  The  cemetery  is  an  extensive  and  well  laid  out  piece  of  ground  of 
about  fourteen  acres  in  extent,  on  the  slope  of  a hill  about  a mile  from  the  town. 
The  botanical-gardens,  which  are  of  considerable  extent,  are,  for  beauty  of  situa- 
tion, unrivalled.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  the  general-infirmary,  i 
noble  building,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  town,  with  fever  wards  erected 
near  it;  the  dispensary,  and  the  Shrewsbury-hospital,  established  and  munifi- 
cently endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  which  has  been  re-erected  on  a 
new  site  in  a simple  yet  elegant  style  of  architecture.  In  this  hospital  twenty 
poor  men  and  twenty  poor  women  have  dwellings  and  weekly  allowances. 
Hollis’s-hospital  for  poor  women,  widows  of  cutlers,  provides  for  seventeen 
almswomen  and  a governor,  allows  stipends  to  several  clergymen  and  school- 
masters, and  sustains  a school  for  seventy  children.  The  Licensed  Victuallers’- 
asylum,  near  Grimsthorpe,  erected  in  1848,  consists  of  a row  of  neat  cottages  in 
the  Tudor  style.  Several  valuable  charities  are  under  the  management  of  the 
Cutler’s-company.  The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  cutlery  in  all  its  branches, 
indeed  of  every  thing  that  can  be  fabricated  of  iron  or  of  steel.  The  vast  buildings 
used  for  grinding  by  steam  form  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Sheffield.  Of  the 
artisans  of  the  town  the  spring-knife  makers  and  the  table-knife  makers  form 
the  largest  classes.  Silver-plate  and  plated  goods  form,  also,  one  of  the  staple 
manufactures  of  Sheffield.  Its  plated  goods  have  a deserved  reputation  for 
strength  and  durability.  Brass-foundries  are  numerous.  Britannia-metal,  a 
superior  kind  of  pewter,  composed  of  tin,  antimony,  and  regulus,  forms  a cheap 
article  of  common  use  and  great  consumption,  the  manufacture  of  which  occupies 
many  hands.  A superior  but  more  costly  kind  of  white  metal,  called  German- 
silver,  is  also  largely  wrought.  Brushes,  buttons,  combs,  and  optical  instru- 
ments are  made  here  to  a considerable  extent;  and  there  are  various  other 
manufactures  connected  with  the  staple  commodities  of  the  town,  such  as  cabinet- 
case  makers,  engravers,  haft  and  scale  pressers  and  cutters,  powder-flask  and 
shot-belt  makers,  silver-refiners,  wood-turners,  &c.  The  original  method 
“ Sheffield  plating  ” has  not  been  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the  “electro 
process  into  the  manufactories,  but  is  still  almost  entirely  used  for  the  articles 
known  in  the  London  trade,  such  as  dishes  and  covers,  tea  sets,  candelabra,  &c. 
The  silver  is  not  united  to  the  base  metal  by  solder,  but  fused  by  the  intense 
heat  of  a furnace,  till  both  bodies  are  in  a molten  state,  and  thus  become  most 
effectually  united.  After  this  process  the  two  metals  conjoined  form  an  ingot, 
which  is  subjected  to  rolling  and  hammering  into  form,  a test  the  electro  process 
never  subjects  articles  to,  as  they  are  all  coated  after  the  goods  are  finished,  so 
far  as  manipulation  and  annealing  are  concerned.  Soldering  the  silver  upon  any 
baser  metal  is  only  practised  in  making  cutlery,  and  does  not  at  all  apply  to  a 
plated  manufactory,  being  a distinct  branch  of  business.  The  metal  now  used 
instead  of  copper  as  a foundation  for  plating  is  German-silver  to  a very  great 
extent,  and  is  thus  on  a white  foundation  little  inferior  in  colour  to  the  silver 
which  forms  the  outer  coating  or  surface.  Plating  by  fire  is  the  mode  that  has 
been  practised  in  Sheffield  for  more  than  a century,  and  is  still  styled  in  the 
London  shops  “ best  Sheffield  plate,”  in  contradistinction  to  other  spurious  and 
inferior  productions.  Sheffield  became  a Parliamentary  borough  under  the 
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468 

53 

Shelswell 

,.pa 

Oxford  

Bicester  

...6 

Buckingham  6 

L.  & N.  W 

67 

809 

43 

Shelton 

..pa 

Bedford 

Kimbolton... 

...5 

Sharnbrook  ...7 

Midland  

62 

1080 

124 

Sheltou 

,.pa 

Norfolk 

Norwich  .... 

13 

Forncett 5 

E.  Counties 

1084 

1292 

208 

Shelton 

Stafford 

Newc.-un-L. 

...2 

Stoke  1 

N.  Staffordshire 

1464 

14796 

Shelton 

Nottingham 

Newark  

...7 

Bottesford 5 

Gt.  Northern 

1174 

740 

119 

Shelve  

,.pa 

Salop 

Bishon  Castle  8 

ChrchStrettnlO 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1854 

1285 

88 

Shelwick  

Hereford  

Hereford  .... 

..24 

Hereford  24 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

147 

Shenfield 

..pa 

Essex 

Brentwood... 

...1 

Brentwood 2 

E.  Counties 

19| 

2397 

938 

Shenineton 

..pa 

Oxford  

Banbury 

,...6 

Banbury 6 

L.  & N.  W 

84 

1340 

437 

Shen  ley 

Herts  

Barnet  

.54 

Potters  Barr  44 

Gt.  Northern 

174 

4056 

1297 

Shenley...... 

..pa 

Bucks  

Fen.  Stratford  4 

Bletehley  4 

L.  & N.  W 

50f 

2900 

493 

Shenstone  

..na 

Stafford 

Lichfield  ... 

...3 

Lichfield 3 

L.  & N.  W 

1194 

8451 

2043 

Shenton  chan 

Leicester  

Mt.  Bosworth  24 

Nuneaton  6 

L.  & N.  W 

1034 

185 

Shephall  

..pa 

Herts  

Stevenage.... 

..24 

Stevenage 24 

Gt.  Northern  

31 

1142 

242 

Shepperton 

..pa 

Middlesex 

Chertsev  ... 

24 

Chertsey  3 

L.  & S.  W 

254 

1541 

807 

Sheppey,  Isle  off 

Kent  

31083 

13385 

Shepley  

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Huddersfield.. .7 

Shepley  

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

182 

1250 

1200 

Shepreth  

Da 

Cambridge  ... 

Cambridge 

...8 

Shepreth  

E.  Counties 

504 

1269 

321 

Shepscomb  

Gloucester  ... 

Painswick  ... 

,...2 

Stroud 5 

Gt.  Western  

1074 

633 

Shepton-Beau- 

champ  

pa 

Somerset  

Y eovil  

..10 

Martock  ...  5 

Gt.  Western  

1534 

836 

647 

Shenton-Mallett 

na, 

Somerset  

Wells  

Gt.  Western  

1304 

3572 

5116 

Shenton  Montague  na, 

Somerset 

Bruton 

..241  Bruton 24 

Gt.  Western  

129 

2424 

412 

Sheraton  

Durham  

Stockton  .... 

..12  Castle  Eden  ...3 

N.  Eastern  

2614 

128 

Sheffield. 


Reform  Act,  and  received  a charter  of  incorporation  as  a municipal  borough  on 
August  24th,  1843.  It  is  governed  by  fourteen  aldermen  and  forty-two  coun- 
cillors, of  whom  one  is  mayor. 


Inns,  King’s  Head,  Commercial,  Angel,  George,  King’s  Arms,  Black  Swan— Markets,  Tues.,  Sat. — 
Fairs,  Whit.-Tues.,  Wed.,  last  Tues.  and  Wed.  in  Nov.,  cattle,  cheese,  cloth.—  Bankers,  Sheffield 
Union  Bank ; draw  on  Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co.  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Banking  Company  ; draw 
on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills, 
and  Co.  Sheffield  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. — Newspapers,  Sheffield 
Times,  Independent,  Free  Press. 


A river 
made  a 
canal. 


* SHEFFORD.  Though  at  one  time  a place  of  some  importance,  this  is  now 
but  an  inconsiderable  town.  Besides  the  parochial  chapel,  there  is  a Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a free-school  is  here  established.  The  Ivel  river  has  been 
converted  at  this  spot  into,  a navigable  canal. 

Fairs , Jan.  23,  April  6,  May  19,  Oct.  11,  cattle. 


Interesting 
fossils  in 
the  London 
clay. 


f SHEPPEY  (Isle  of),  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  eight  broad,  and 
eleven  long,  derives  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  sheep,  for  which  it  w as  from  an 
early  period  a great  pasture-ground.  The  ground  rises  towards  the  centre,  but 
the  cliffs  on  the  north  side,  which  are  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  decay  very 
rapidly.  The  soil  is  entirely  London  clay,  containing  fossils  of  a very  interesting 
character.  A large  amount  of  corn  is  grown,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  island 
is  still  upland  pasture  and  marsh.  The  Swale  divides  it  from  the  mainland,  and 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons.  At  Shellness,  the  most  easterly  part  of 
Sheppey,  is  a small  coast-guard  station  and  beacon,  overlooking  W'hitstable-bay. 


X SHEPTON  MALLET,  situated  on  a hill-side  sloping  to  a valley,  through 
which  runs  a small  feeder  of  the  river  Brue,  derives  its  distinguishing  name  from 
the  Malets,  its  Norman  lords,  whose  ancient  mansion  is  now  the  Swan,  in  Kilver- 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sia 
Acres 

j Pop. 

Rhprhnrnp*  pa, 

Dorset  . . . 

Yeovil  6 

Yeovil 6 

Gt.  Western  

1474 

6167 

5242 

Sherborne  pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Burford  6 

Shipton  ...9 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

91 

4560 

674 

Sherborne  St.  John  pa 
Sherborne,  West  ...pa 
Shorhonmo  pa, 

Hants 

Basingstoke  ...3 

Rasinsrstoke  X 

Basingstoke  ...3 
i Rasinerstoke  ...3 

L.  & S.  W 

60f 

3885 

796 

L.  & S.  W 

50f 

3342 

581 

Warwick  

Warwick  2£  Warwick  24 

Gt.  Western  

1104 

1110 

153 

Khorhnrn  t,n 

Durham  

Durham 3 

Sherburn  

N.  Eastern  

255 

1303 

2363 

Shprhii  rn  pa, 

E.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 

New  Malton  11 

Sherburn  

N.  Eastern  

2244 

4630 

656 

Sherburn m.t  & pa 

Sherburn  Hos- 

Tadcaster   7 

Sherburn 

Gt.  Northern 

1771 

11896 

3754 

pital  py  pa. 

Durham  

Durham 3 

Sherburn  

N.  Eastern  

255 

730 

34 

SViprpfnrH  na, 

Norfolk 

Fakenham 2 

Fakenham  ...24 

E.  Counties 

141f 

842 

70 

Sherfield  English  ...pa  Hants  

Sherfield-upon- 

Romsey  44 

Romsey  6 

L.  & S.  W 

854 

1780 

312 

Loddon pa1  Hants  

Basingstoke... 34 

Basingstoke... 34 

L.  & S.  W 

514 

2236 

615 

street.  The  principal  thoroughfare  is  broad  and  well  built.  The  church,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  market-place,  is  a handsome  cruciform  building  w ith  a fine  tower.  " ALLET* 
having  three  statues  in  niches,  and  a wooden  roof  in  compartments.  The  market- 
cross,  a hexagon  surrounding  a Gothic  pinnacle,  was  first  erected  in  1500.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians,  have 
places  of  Worship.  The  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1627,  has  an  income 
from  endowment  of  £75  per  year.  The  local  manufactures  are  silk,  velvet, 
crape,  and  knitted  stockings.  A considerable  part  of  the  parish  belongs  to  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall. 

Inns,  George,  Hare  and  Hounds.— Market,  Yn.— Fairs,  June  18,  Aug.  8,  2nd  Mon.  in  Nov.,  cattle, 
horses.— Bankers,  Stuckey’s  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Roberts,  Curtis,  and  Co. 


* SHERBORNE  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a hill  descending  to  a 
rivulet  or  bourne,  hence  its  Saxon  name  of  Scire-burn,  or  the  clear  brook.  It 
lies  partly  in  the  vale  of  the  Yeo,  and  faces  the  woods  of  Sherborne-castle,  the 
seat  of  the  late  Earl  Digby.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was 
anciently  a bishopric,  but  in  the  year  1705  the  see  was  removed  to  Salisbury. 
The  church,  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  abbey,  is  a large  cruciform  struc- 
ture of  different  dates,  mostly  perpendicular.  The  tower  is  150  feet  high.  This 
fine  old  edifice  has  been  restored,  at  an  expense  of  £15,000,  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  the  late  Earl  Digby.  Attached  to  the  church  are  four  ancient  chapels.  From 
the  churchyard  a passage  leads  through  an  archway  to  the  conduit,  which  bears 
the  escutcheon  of  its  founder,  Sir  John  Horsey,  of  the  reign  of  Edwrard  VI.  The 
town-hall  is  an  antique  edifice,  the  w alls  being  ornamented  with  shields.  WTest 
of  it,  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  is  the  almshouse,  a venerable  building,  originally 
a hospital  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  The  King’s-school,  founded  in  1550, 
by  Edward  IV.,  has  an  endowment  of  more  than  £1,000  per  annum,  and  has 
several  exhibitions  of  £40  a year,  tenable  for  four  years,  either  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  The  school  is  free  to  residents  in  the  towrn,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  on  payment  of  £6  per  year.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Quakers, 
and  Independents,  have  places  of  worship.  The  remains  of  Sherborne-castle, 
which  occupied  an  area  of  four  acres,  may  be  seen  on  the  hills  at  the  east  end 
of  the  town.  The  road  through  the  park  is  a public  footway,  and,  occupying  a 
fine  situation,  is  Sherborne-lodge,  or  castle,  the  seat  of  the  late  Earl  Digby.  It 
is  a quaint  old  building,  partly  erected  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  contains 
some  interesting  portraits.  A broad  sheet  of  water  winds  through  the  park,  and 
heightens  the  effect  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle.  This  castle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  by  “ Roger  the  Great,”  but  it  was  probably 
of  even  earlier  origin.  The  park  is  two  mile3  long  and  one  broad,  and  contains 
some  fine  old  oaks.  There  is  a grove  planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  another 
by  Pope.  In  the  pleasure-grounds  is  a stone  seat,  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where 
Raleigh  was  in  the  habit  of  smoking.  The  principal  business  of  the  town  is 
silk-throwing,  for  which  there  are  three  large  factories ; and  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  employed  in  glove-sewing  for  manufacturers  in  Yeovil.  Sherborne 
was  the  birthplace  of  Joseph  Towers,  a learned  divine,  born  1737,  and  of  James 
Bradley,  the  astronomer,  born  1692.  Sherborne-house  will  be  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  eminent  tragedian  William  Charles  Macready,  who  here  took 
up  his  abode  after  his  retirement  from  the  stage,  and  has  proved  a great  bene- 
factor to  the  local  institutions. 


Anciently  a 
bishopric. 


Remains  of 
Sherborne- 
castle. 


Grove 
planted  by 
Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 


Inns,  King’s  Arms,  Antelope,  Angel.— Marlcets,T\mrs.,  Sat.— Fairs,  May  13,  July  18,  26,  Moil.  aft. 
Oct.  10,  wool,  cattle. — Bankers,  Branch  of  Wilts  and  Dorset  Banking:  Company;  draw  on  London 
and  Westminster.  Branch  of  National  Provincial ; draw  on  Head-office, 
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Name  of  Place. 


Sherford  pa 

Sherford  ham 

Sheriff-Hales pa 

Sheriffs  Lench  ...ham 

Sheringham  pa 

Sliermanbury pa 

Shernborne pa 

Sherrington  pa 

Sherrington  pa 

Sherston-Magna  ...pa 
Sherston-Parva  ...pa 

Sherwell  pa 

Shevington to 

Sheviock pa 

Shields,  North* to 

Shields, 

Southf m.t  & bo 


County. 


Devon  

Somerset  

Salop  & Staffd. 
Worcester  .. 

Norfolk 

Sussex  

Norfolk 

Wilts 

Bucks  

Wilts 

Wilts 

Devon  

Lancaster 

Cornwall  

Nor  thumb.  ... 

Durham  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Kingsbridge  ...3 

ITaunton  1$ 

(Shiffnal  3 

|Pershore 6 

|Gt.  Ryburgh  17 

jSteyning 8 

iCastle  Rising  65 
(Warminster  7$ 
(Newport  Pag.  2 
! Malmesbury  5$ 
[Malmesbury  4$ 
[Barnstaple  ...45 

Wigan 4 

Devouport 6 

Newcastle 8 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Kingsbrdge  R.  9 

ITaunton  2$ 

Shiffnal  3 

[Flodbury  3 

Norwich  22 

Hassock’s  Gte.  7 

Lynn 11 

Codford  1 

Wolverton 6 

Chippenham  ...9 
Chippenham  9$ 
Barnstaple  ...4$ 

Gathurst $ 

St.  Germans  ...3 
Shields 


Newcastle 9 Shields N.  Eastern 


Railway. 


S.  Devon  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  . 

E.  Counties 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

E.  Counties 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

N.  Devon 

Lane.  & Yorkshire. 

Cornwall  

N.  Eastern  


Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

241 

2326 

623 

165f 

140f 

6639 

16‘io 

113| 

92 

135$ 

2356 

1374 

50$ 

1911 

458 

110 

1300 

139 

121f 

1280 

189 

58$ 

1780 

826 

103 

4280 

1589 

103$ 

950 

175 

238 

4762 

725 

198$ 

1706 

1147 

259$ 

2627 

573 

274| 

1018 

8882 

274f 

2566 

28974 

Numerous 
collieries  in 
the  vicinity, 


Asylum  for 

master 

mariners. 

Spacious 

docks. 


* SHIELDS  (North),  situated  on  the  left  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tyne,  first  rose  about  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Prior  of  Tynemouth,  but  its  growth  at  that  time  was  checked  by  the  burgesses 
of  Newcastle,  who  obtained  a decree  which  compelled  the  prior  to  destroy  the 
buildings  which  he  had  erected.  Cromwell,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
caused  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  forming  quays  and  establishing  a market.  The 
restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  place  were  subsequently  removed,  and  the  town 
became  of  importance  and  it  now  extends  about  a mile  along  the  Tyne,  opposite 
South  Shields.  The  parish  church  of  Tynemouth  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  North 
Shields.  A new  church  was  completed  in  1836,  and  besides  a chapel  of  ease, 
the  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  English  Presbyterians, 
United  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics, 
have  places  of  worship.  A subscription-library  a mechanics ’-institute,  a theatre, 
assembly-rooms,  and  commodious  baths,  form  the  chief  buildings.  North  Shields 
is  a place  of  great  trade.  Numerous  collieries  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
ships  of  300  tons  can  load  at  the  quays.  There  is  a great  export  of  coals,  chiefly 
to  London  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  several  vessels 
are  engaged  in  the  Greenland  and  Davis’s-straits  whale-fishery.  A steam  ferry 
affords  communication  with  South  Shields;  there  are  steamers  to  Newcastle, 
and  a railway  gives  communication  with  Tynemouth  and  with  Newcastle.  Ship- 
building, and  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  cordage,  chain-cables,  and  anchors, 
are  actively  carried  on.  Salt-pans,  breweries,  a pottery,  and  brick  and  tile- 
works,  employ  many  hands. 

Inns , Railway,  Northumberland  Arms,  Albion,  Commercial.— Market,  Sat.— Fa/irs,  Last  Eri.  in 
April,  1st  in  Nov.,  cattle,  hiring.— Bankers,  Lambton  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barclay  and  Co.  Branch  of 
National  Provincial;  draw  on  London  Joint  Stock.  Union  Bank ; draw  on  Union  Bank  of  London. 

f SHIELDS  (South),  anciently  written  Le  Sheeles,  has  risen  into  importance 
with  the  extension  of  the  coal  trade  in  modern  times.  The  Romans  had  a station 
here.  The  present  town  originated  with  the  fishermen  of  the  Tyne,  who  built 
along  the  shore  sheds,  locally  termed  “ sheels,”  or  “ shields,”  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  weather.  The  town  extends  into  the  township  of  Westoe,  and 
the  more  modern  portion  contains  many  good  houses,  and  has  a good  supply  of 
water.  In  a large  square  near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  town-hall,  used  also 
as  an  exchange  and  news-room,  and  having  a market-house  beneath.  The 
parochial  chapel  has  been  so  much  altered  that  little  of  the  ancient  part  can  be 
traced,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  tower.  A chapel  of  ease  is  of  modern 
erection,  and  there  are  two  chapels  for  United  Presbyterians,  and  one  each  for 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  English  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Baptists.  There  is  a set  of  twenty-two  comfortable  small  houses  for  master 
mariners  above  sixty  years  of  age.  A great  quantity  of  coal  is  brought  down 
the  river  in  keels,  and  shipped  here  : some  coal-pits  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  with  great  activity.  There  are  spacious  docks  for 
building  and  repairing  ships ; also  extensive  glass-works,  a pottery,  manufacto- 
ries of  soda  and  alum,  breweries,  and  rope-walks.  A numerous  body  of  pilots 
are  employed  in  the  local  navigation,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  is  a pilot- 
tower.  There  is  a small  theatre,  a subscription-library,  and  a literary-institu- 
tion. The  borough  is  governed  by  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors. 

Inns,  Golden  Lion,  Rose  and  Crown,  Ferry  Tavern. — Market , Sat.— Fairs,  Wed.  bef.  May  1,  and 
bef.  Nov.  11.  hiring.— Bankers,  Union  Bank ; draw  on  Union  Bank  of  London.  Branch  of  National 
Provincial ; draw  on  London  Joint  Stock  Bank. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Bond, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

..7 

Shiffnal 

Gt.  Western  

1371 

11441 

5617 

..4 

Abingdon 

.94 

Gt.  Western  

69| 

44 

.A 

Bilton  

..2 

N.  Eastern  

312 

7704 

1298 

..  ..to 

B.  Auckland 

::3 

Shildon 

Stockton  & Darlgtn 

244 

552 

2144 

Shillingford, 

Exeter  

..2 

St.  Thomas’s, 

...2 

Gt.  Western  

197 

• •• 

Shillingford, 

.3| 

St.  Thomas’s , 

...3 

Gt.  Western  

198 

397 

69 

Blandford 

..6 

Blandford  .... 

..6 

L.  & S.  W 

131 

2223 

503 

Burford  

Shipton 

.74 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

894 

1595 

319 

Coventry 

..6 

Shilton 

L.  & N.  W 

91 

1075 

488 

. 4 

Morpeth 

...41 

N.  Eastern  

295| 

1497 

63 

Norfolk 

Diss* 

.A 

Burston 

..1 

E.  Counties 

98 

780 

215 

Sudbury 

..7 

Sudburv 

..7 

E.  Counties 

65 

2698 

470 

..2 

Shineliffe  .... 

N.  Eastern  

253 

1303 

1175 

Shinfield 

Reading  

Reading 

..4  Gt.  Western  

40 

4514 

1157 

....pa 

..6 

Rovston 

6 E.  Counties 

514 

754 

142 

..5 

Swaffham 

.54  E.  Counties 

119 

935 

67 

Kent  

Tunbridge  .. 

34 

Tunbridge 

...4  S.  Eastern  

45 

1906 

442 

to 

Northwich  .. 

24 

Hartford  

.34  L.  & N.  W 

1724 

539 

81 

.44 

Yaxham 

E.  Counties 

128f 

4560 

1769 

Shipham  . . 

pa 

Somerset  

Axbridge 

..3 

Yatton 

..7 

Gt.  Western  

1374 

766 

610 

Shiplake 

pa 

Oxford  

Henley 

..3 

Shiplake 

..  1 

Gt.  Western  

344 

2692 

569 

Shiplev 

to 

Derbv 

Derbv  

..9 

Shinlftv  Gat  ft 

Midland  

1324 

665 

Shiplev 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Alnwick 

u5  Alnwick 

...5 

N.  Eastern  

3174 

1991 

147 

Shipley 

pa 

Sussex  

Horsham  ..., 

..fiHorsham 

...6 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

43| 

7698 

1277 

Shipley 

to 

W.  R.  York  . . 

Bradford  ..  .. 

...4 

Shipley  . . 

Midland  

2034 

1140 

3272 

Shipmeadow 

pa 

Suffolk  

Bungay 

34 

Beccles  

3 E.  Suffolk 

1114 

820 

515 

Shippon  

to 

Berks  

Abingdon  .... 

...1 

Abingdon 

.li:Gt.  Western  

6 14 

224 

Shipston-on- 

Stourt  m.t  & pa 

Worcester  ... 

Moreton  

.64 

Shipston-on-S. 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

98 

1198 

1835 

Shipton 

Salop 

M.  Wenlock.. 

6i 

Ohrch.  Strefc. 

84  Shrews.  & Hereford 

184 

1723 

191 

Shipton 

to 

B.  R.  York 

Pocklington 

R Shinton 

N.  Eastern  

212 

426 

Shinfcon 

t,n 

N.  R.  York  ... 

York 

"#s 

Shipton 

N.  Eastern  

196f 

1840 

416 

Shipton  Bellinger. ..pa 

Hants  

T/iiderersball  44 

Grateley 

.34 

L.  & S.  W 

76 

2515 

308 

Shipton-upon-Char- 

well  

pa 

Oxford  

Woodstock 

...2 

Wnodstnnk  B.d  1 

Gt.  Western  

70 

1220 

135 

Shipton 

Georere  ra  & nhan 

Dorset  

Bridport 

.24 

Bridport 

24 

Gt.  Western  

165f 

1528 

408 

Shipton-Lee  .... 

..ham 

Bucks  

Winslow 

64 

Aylesbury 

8 

L.  & N.  W 

514 

91 

Shipton-Moyne . 

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Tetbury 

.24 

Minetv  

10 

Gt.  Western  

954 

2298 

403 

Shipton-Oliffe 

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

N orthleach 

(3 

'Cheltenham 

7 

Gt,  Western  

1284 

1050 

241 

Shipton-Sollars  , 

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Northleach  .. 

.64 

Cheltenham . . 

.64 

Gt.  Western  

128 

1160 

96 

Shipton-under- 

Wyehwood  .... 

Oxford  

Burford  

...4 

Shipton 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

82 

11652 

2958 

Shirburn 

pa 

Oxford  

Tets worth  ..., 

...5 

Henley 

10 

Gt.  Western  

454 

2411 

250 

Shier,  or  Shere  . 

pa 

Surrey  

Guildford  .... 

...5 

Gomshall 

...4 

S.  Eastern  

344 

6396 

1403 

Shirebrook 

..ham 

Derbv  

Mansfield 

5 

Mansfield' 

54 

Midland  

1494 

Shirehampton ... 

ti 

Gloucester  ... 

Bristol 

...5 

Bristol  ...  . 

6 

Gt.  Western  

1244 

632 

Shire-Newton.... 

pa 

Monmouth  ... 

Chepstow  ... 

...4 

Chenstow  ... 

a 

S.  Wales  

145? 

3544 

933 

Shireoaks 

Nottingham 

Worksop 

Shireoaks 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1484 

Shirland  

Derby  

Alfreton 

...2 

Wingfield 

24 

Midland  

14S| 

2942 

1268 

Shirley 

Derby 

Ashborne 

44 

A shhnrnft 

ai 

N.  Staffordshire 

1524 

3560 

659 

Shirley 

..ham 

Hants > 

Southampton 

i 2 

Sonthamnton  9, 

L.  & S.  W 

824 

Shirley 

Surrev  

Croydon 

.24 

Croydon 

2 

L..  B.,  & S.  C.  

124 

Shitlington 

Bedford 

Silsoe  

...4 

Hen  low 

3 

Midland  

39 

5030 

1598 

Shitlington 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham  

.13 

Hexham  

.13 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

309 

9901 

165 

* SHIFFNAL  is  noted  for  its  mines  and  coal-pits,  which  afford  employment 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  church  is  a large  cruciform  edifice,  with  a square  tower. 

The  Baptists  have  two  chapels,  and  there  are  National-schools,  partly  endowed, 
and  a blue-coat-school.  In  the  church  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  William 
Wakeley,  who  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  124,  having  been  baptised  here  May  1, 

1591,  and  buried  at  Adbaston,  November  28,  1714. 

Inn,  Jerningham  Arms.— Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  1st  Mon.  in  April,  Aug.  5,  Nov.  22.— Bankers, 
Shropshire  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Union  Bank  of  London. 

t SHIPSTON-UPON-STOUR,  pleasantly  situated  in  a hilly  district,  derives  Origin  of 
its  name  from  its  situation  on  the  river  Stour,  and  from  having  been  formerly  name* 
noted  as  one  of  the  largest  sheep-markets  in  the  kingdom.  The  town  has  no 
trade  of  any  consequence.  In  1706  John  Pittway  endowed  a school,  the  funds 
of  which  were  augmented  by  George  Marshall,  in  1747.  A National-school  is 
likewise  well  supported  and  attended.  The  poor  and  aged  have  not  been  for- 
gotten by  the  beneficent  of  the  town,  the*re  being  several  bequests  for  their 
succour.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  are  chapels  for  Wesley ans  and  • 
Baptists. 

Inn,  White  Horse. — Market,  Sat. — Fairs,  2nd  Tues.  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  3rd  in  April,  May  10, 

June  22,  last  Tues.  in  July,  Aug.,  Sep.,  3rd  in  Nov.,  Dee.  15,  cattle  ; Tues.  aft.  Oct.  10,  hiring.— 

Bankers , Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 

8 O 
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Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
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pr  Rl. 
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in  Sta 
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Pop. 

Shitlington  

W.  R.  York ... 

Wakefield  .. 

...5 

Horbury 3 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

189f 

3409 

1959 

Shitterton  

to 

Dorset  

...1 

Wool  7 

L.  & S.  W. 

137 

252 

Shobdou  

Hereford  

Leominster 

...7 

Kingsland 3 

Leomins.  & Kington 

165 

3337 

538 

Shobrooke  

...2 

Crediton  2 

N.  Devon 

203? 

3835 

812 

Shoby  

ex  pa 

Leicester  

Mel.  Mowbrav  5 

Frisby 3 

Midland  

117 

710 

28 

Shocklach  

..“12 

Whitchurch  10 

L.  & N.  W. 

181f 

2691 

405 

Shoebury,  North 

...pa 

Essex 

...3 

Southend  3 

London  & Southend 

44? 

2131 

192 

..44 

Southend  . . 44 

London  & Southend 

46 

5150 

158 

Sholden  

Kent 

Deal  

..li 

Deal 2 

S.  Eastern  . 

104 

1985 

430 

Shooter’s  Hill  . 

.ham 

Kent 

Dartford  .. 

...7 

Woolwich  2 

S.  Eastern  

11 

Shopland  

Essex 

Southend  .. 

....3 

Southend  3 

London  & Southend 

44| 

1039 

*61 

Shoreham  

pa 

Kent  

Sevenoaks  ... 

...5 

Southboro’  R.84 

Mid.  Kent  ...  . 

21 

5506 

1192 

Shoreham, 

New*  m.t  & na 

Sussex  

Brighton 

....6 

Shoreham 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

564 

170 

2590 

Shoreham,  Oldf., 

pa 

Sussex  

Brighton  .... 

..64 

Shoreham  1 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

574 

1870 

278 

Shoreswood 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Karwittk 

...6 

Norham 2 

N.  Eastern  ... 

3494 

1201 

428 

Shorncliffe 

....sta 

Kent 

Folkestone  

Folkestone  Jun. 

S.- Eastern  

82 

Shorneote  

na 

Wilts 

Cricklade .... 

..64 

Tetbury  Rd.  34 

Gt.  Western  

95? 

485 

29 

Shorne  & Merston  na 

Kent 

Rochester  ... 

,...4 

Higham  2 

N.  Kent  

31 

3214 

984 

Shortflatt 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Rolam 

. .1 

Morpeth 8 

N.  Eastern 

300 

511 

30 

Shorthampton  .. 

.chap 

Oxford  

Ohio.  Norton... 5 

Charlbury  2 

L.  & N.  W 

794 

1010 

309 

Shortlands 

....sta 

Kent 

Bromley , 

....1 

Shortlands  

Mid.  Kent  

104 

Shorwell  

,...pa 

Hants  

Newport 

,...5 

Southampton  21 

L.  & S.  W 

99f 

3685 

678 

Shoston 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Belford 

,...6 

Lucker  4 

N.  Eastern  

3284 

669 

98 

Shotley 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham  ..c. 

Gold  Romley...6 

Stocktn.  &Darlngtn. 

2654 

12460 

1227 

Shotley 

Suffolk  

Ipswich  

...8 

Ipswich  8 

E.  Counties 

68 

2051 

505 

Shotley  Bridget 

ham 

Durham 

Newcastle  . 

..12 

Newcastle  ...12 

N.  Eastern  

2864 

Shotover 

ex  pa 

Oxford  

Oxford 

...4 

Oxford 5 

Gt.  Western  

68 

900 

i*63 

Shotswell 

Warwick  

Kineton 

...7 

Banbury  4 

L.  & N.  W 

82 

1860 

328 

Shottesbrook 

....pa 

Berks  

Reading 

...9 

Twyford  4 

Gt.  Western  

35 

1316 

123 

Shottesham  

....na 

Norfolk . 

Bungay  

...9 

Swainsthorpe  3 

E.  Counties 

1124 

3544 

889 

Shottisham  

. ..  halSuffolk  ...  

Woodbridge 

...6 

Woodbridge  ...6 

E.  Suffolk  

844 

1135 

372 

Shottle  & Postern  tol  Derby  

Derby 

...8 

Belper 3 

Midland  

1424 

3741 

467 

) 


Of  early 
importance. 


Handsome 

suspension- 

bridge. 


* SHOREHAM  (New).  The  borough  of  New  Shoreham,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Old  Shoreham,  now  a small  village  about  a mile  inland,  was 
part  of  the  possessions  conferred  by  the  Conqueror  upon  William  de  Braose, 
lord  of  the  rape  of  Bramber.  King  John  landed  here  from  Normandy  with  a 
large  army  in  1199,  and  he  made  it  a free  port  in  1210.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  (1346)  it  contributed  26  ships  towards  the  two  fleets  which  were  fitted  out 
by  the  lsing,  being  one  ship  more  than  was  furnished  by  London;  Fowey,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Dartmouth  alone  furnished  a larger  number.  In  1758  an  Act  was 
obtained  for  the  improvement  of  the  haven,  but  the  growth  of  a sand-bank  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Adur  caused  the  embouchure  to  shift  towards  the  east,  and  to 
advance  a mile  and  a half  in  the  course  of  half  a century,  so  as  to  render  the 
haven  of  little  use.  In  1816  an  artificial  channel  was  cut  through  the  shingle 
embankment,  and  substantial  piers  were  erected.  The  harbour  mouth  is  still 
subject  to  a bar,  which  rises  occasionally  above  the  low-water  level,  and  shifts 
its  position  from  60  to  160  feet  from  the  pier-heads.  The  lift  of  the  spring-tides 
is  about  fifteen  feet,  and  neaps  about  nine  feet.  The  depth  of  the  water  above 
the  bar  at  high-water  is  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  feet,  according  to  the  tides 
and  the  state  of  the  bar.  The  Adur  was  formerly  crossed  by  a ford,  once 
belonging  to  the  priory  of  Hardham.  In  the  year  1833  a handsome  suspension- 
bridge  was  erected  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  close  to  Shoreham.  The.re 
is  a considerable  trade  with  France,  and  it  is  a warehousing  port  for  all  kinds  of 
foreign  and  colonial  produce.  Ship-building  is  largely  carried  on,  and  the 
oyster-fishery  is  a source  of  profit  to  the  boatmen.  The  parish  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Nicholas,  is  an  interesting  structure  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  nave 
is  a good  brass  of  a merchant  and  his  wife  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  There  is 
also  a Protestant  Free  church,  and  a chapel  for  Wesleyans.  The  college  of  St. 
Nicholas  affords  an  excellent  education  to  youths  of  the  middle  classes. 

Inn,  Dolphin.— Market,  Alternate  Mons.— Fair,  July  25,  pleasure. 


Landing  of 
Ella. 


Extensive 

mines. 


f SHOREHAM  (Old),  was  formerly  a town  of  some  importance,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  spot  where  Ella  landed  with  his  three  sons  in  the  year  477, 
when  he  defeated  the  Britons,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons. 
The  old  church  is  very  interesting ; it  is  an  ancient  cruciform  building,  in  the 
Norman  style,  and  has  lately  been  well  and  carefully  restored. 

+ SHOTLEY-BRIDGE.  There  are  some  extensive  mines  in  this  district, 
which  give  employment  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  in  a very  picturesque 
spot,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  importance. 
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Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Shotton  

Durham  

Sunderland ., 

..12 

Castle  Eden  ...1 

N.  Eastern  

259* 

3853 

1607 

Shotton 

. to 

Flint  

Hawarden  ... 

...2 

Queen’s  Eerryl* 

Chester  & Holyhead 

188 

603 

309 

Shotwiek* 

tfTpa 

Chester 

Chester  

...6 

Queen’s  Ferry2* 

Chester  & Holyhead 

189 

3574 

874 

ShnnMham 

na. 

Norfolk  

Lynn  

...9 

Stow 6 

E.  Counties 

96* 

3888 

706 

Shonlrl Viam.TVinrnA  ra 

Norfolk 

Lynn  

...9 

Stow 5 

E.  Counties 

95* 

1430 

293 

Shrawardine 

f'-' 

pa 

Salop 

Shrewsbury., 

,.6* 

Shrewsbury  ...7 

L.  & N.  W 

162 

1951 

185 

Shrawley 

Worcester  ... 

Droit wich  ... 

...7 

Worcester 8 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

128* 

1877 

547 

Shrpwlp.r 

ham 

Warwick  

Warwick 

...5 

Hatton  1 

Gt.  Western 

113 

331 

Shrewshnrv+  m.t  & ho 

Salop 

Shiffnal 

..17 

Shrewsbury 

Shrews.  & Bmgm. ... 

155 

19681 

Shrfiwtrm 

na 

Wilts  

Amesbury  ... 

...6 

Wishford  6 

L.&  S.W 

94* 

2178 

682 

Shripplo 

tf ti 

Wilts 

Salisbury  ... 

...7 

Porton  

L.  & S.  W.  

78* 

41 

Shrivenham  .. 

Pa 

Berks 

Swindon  

•6* 

Shrivenham  ...1 

Gt.  Western 

72* 

8430 

2165 

* SHOTWICK  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee.  The  church  of  St.  Michael 
is  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  with  a Norman  arched  doorway.  At  Capenhurst, 
in  this  parish,  a new  church  has  been  erected,  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Richardson.  In  Shotwick-park  may  be  seen  a large  mount  of  a crescent  form, 
with  entrenchments,  being  all  that  remains  of  a castle  where  Henry  II.  stayed  on 
his  journey  to  Ireland. 


f SHREWSBURY,  an  ancient  borough,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Shrop- 
shire, is  situated  on  two  hills  peninsulated  by  the  river  Severn.  Although  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  high  antiquity,  being  frequently  mentioned  by 
our  earliest  historians,  there  is  no  authentic  record  of  its  origin.  Probable  con- 
jecture, however,  has  assigned  that  event  to  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Britons 
were  forced  by  the  Saxons  to  abandon  all  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  the 
river  Severn,  and  when  they  found  Wroxeter  (the  Uriconium  of  the  Romans)  no 
longer  tenable  against  the  Angles.  The  Welsh  name  was  Pangwern.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  town  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  received  the  name  of  Scrobbes- 
Byrig,  and  of  this  name  the  modern  Shrewsbury  is  a corruption.  Ethelfleda, 
“ the  lady  of  the  Mercians,”  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  founded  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Alkmund ; Athelstane  established  a mint  here,  and  it  soon  became 
the  chief  town  of  the  shire.  The  town  was  included  in  the  earldom  of  Shrews- 
bury, granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  his  kinsman  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
who  erected  a castle  at  the  entrance  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands. 
The  castle  and  town  were  surrendered  to  Henry  I.  by  Robert  de  Belesme,  the 
third  earl,  who  had  risen  in  arms  in  favour  of  Robert,  Henry’s  brother.  After 
being  held  for  several  years  by  the  crown,  the  earldom  was  granted  by  Henry, 
in  1126,  to  his  second  wife.  The  town  received  a charter  from  Henry  II.,  but 
the  earliest  charter  extant  is  of  Richard  I.  In  1215  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
Welsh  under  Llewellyn  the  Great,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  who  had  joined  the 
insurgent  barons  against  John,  but  was  not  held  long  by  him.  In  the  war  of 
Henry  III.  with  his  barons,  Shrewsbury  was  taken,  in  1264,  by  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  the  leader  of  the  insurgent  barons,  and  Llewellyn,  grandson  of  Llewellyn 
the  Great,  Prince  of  Wales;  but  the  battle  of  Evesham,  in  1265,  restored  it  to 
the  crown.  In  1283  a Parliament  was  assembled  at  Shrewsbury  for  the  trial  of 
David,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  executed  as  a traitor.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  a Parliament  was  held  here,  in  1397-98,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Here- 
ford (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  brought  a charge  of  treason  against  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1402,  the  king  assem- 
bled an  army  here  to  march  against  Owen  Glyndwr,  and  the  year  after  he  fought 
the  famous  battle  of  Shrewsbury  against  the  insurgent  Percies  and  their  allies, 
when  the  insurgents  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  In  the  war  of  the 
Roses,  Shrewsbury  supported  the  Yorkists,  and  Edward  IV.  showed  much  favour 
to  the  townsmen.  His  second  son  Richard,  the  younger  of  the  two  princes 
murdered  in  the  tower,  was  born  here.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  king 
came  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  received  liberal  contributions  of  money  and  plate 
from  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  largely  recruited  his  forces.  The  Earl  of 
Denbigh  and  Colonel  My  tton,  the  Parliamentary  commanders,  having  approached 
Shrewsbury  (July,  1643),  were  repulsed  by  Sir  Fnlke  Hunkes,  an  officer  of  the 
Royalist  garrison,  of  which  Sir  Francis  Otley  was  governor.  The  town  was, 
however,  surprised  and  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  February,  1644.  The 
buildings  have  gradually  extended  beyond  the  Severn  on  the  east  and  west  sides, 
forming  the  suburbs  of  Abbey-Foregate  and  Coleham  on  the  east,  and  of  Frank- 
well  on  the  west;  and  on  the  north  extending  beyond  the  isthmus  or  neck 


Situation 
and  anti- 
quity. 


Its  early 
history. 
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Shropham  pa 

Norfolk 

East  Harling  5^ 

Harling  Road  3£ 

E.  Counties 

106f 

2678 

613 

Shrews- 

bury. 


The  church 
of  Holy 
Cross. 


Schools  and 

charitable 

institutions 


Public 

buildings. 


The 

“ Quarry.” 


occupied  by  the  castle,  forming  the  suburb  of  the  Castle-Foregate.  The  town 
contains  an  unusually  large  number  of  picturesque  old  half-timber  houses,  several 
of  which  are  of  a superior  character.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Severn  : 
the  English  bridge  (built  in  1774),  a handsome  freestone  structure  of  seven 
semicircular  arches,  connects  the  Abbey-Foregate  with  the  town ; and  the  Welsh 
bridge,  a neat,  plain  structure  of  five  arches,  unites  it  with  Frankwell.  There 
are  some  remains  of  the  castle  and  of  the  ancient  walls.  There  are  also  remains 
of  monasteries  of  the  Augustinian  and  Franciscan  friars,  and  of  the  Benedictine 
abbey  founded  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  in  1083.  The  abbey  church,  a cruci- 
form structure,  was  in  great  part  demolished  at  the  dissolution ; the  nave, 
western  tower,  and  north  porch  now  constitute  the  church  of  Holy  Cross  parish. 
St.  Alkmund’s  church  has  been  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  spire 
(184  feet  high),  which  belonged  to  the  more  ancient  structure.  St.  Chad’s  has 
also  been  rebuilt;  it  is  a Grecian  structure,  of  circular  form,  with  a tower  150 
feet  high.  A small  part  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Chad  now  remains,  and  is  used 
as  a school.  St.  Julian’s  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  but 
the  tower,  which  is  of  Norman  architecture,  belonged  to  the  old  church.  St. 
Mary’s  is  an  ancient,  large,  and  fine  cruciform  church,  with  a tower  and  spire 
220  feet  high.  The  church  has  been  in  part  restored,  the  rich  antique  stained 
windows  have  been  repaired,  and  new  ones  inserted.  The  Independents  have 
two  chapels,  the  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  the  Bap- 
tists, Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  Welsh  Independents,  and  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  have  each  a place  of  worship.  The  Royal  Free-school  of  Edward  VI. 
has  an  income  of  £3,100  a year,  and  numerous  exhibitions  to  both  universities. 
There  are  also  a British-school,  a diocesan-school,  the  blue-coat,  or  Bowdler’s 
Charity-school,  and  several  National  and  charity-schools ; a mechanics ’-institute, 
the  Shropshire  Agricultural-society,  and  the  Shropshire  and  North  Wales  Natural 
History  and  Antiquarian-society,  with  a museum  and  library.  The  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions  are  numerous.  Among  them  are  the  sick  man’s- 
charity,  the  house  of  industry,  the  lying-in-hospital,  and  the  Salop-infirmary,  a 
plain  Grecian  structure  with  a Doric  portico,  rebuilt  in  1830,  at  a cost  of  nearly 
£19,000.  The  station  is  a fine  Tudor  building,  which  cost  £100,000.  Among 
other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  town  and  shire-hall,  a spacious  and  hand- 
some stone  building ; the  public-rooms,  a fine  Grecian  structure,  including  the 
post-office,  music-hall,  and  subscription  news-room,  erected  in  1849;  the  ancient 
market-house,  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth ; a spacious  butter-market,  built  by  the 
corporation  in  1844;  the  town  and  county  jail  and  house  of  correction;  the 
military  depot,  a handsome  brick  building  near  the  Abbey-Foregate ; the  lunatic- 
asylum,  the  public-baths,  the  circus,  the  column  in  honour  of  Lord  Hill,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town  from  London,  the  public  subscription-library,  the  theatre, 
and  the  assembly-rooms.  Of  the  ancient  edifices  of  the  town,  the  white-hall,  and 
the  council-house,  with  its  richly  ornamented  wooden  gateway,  are  worthy  of 
notice.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the  town  is  the  “ Quarry,”  believed  to  be  the 
site  of  a Roman  theatre,  wh'ich  has  been  formed  into  a handsome  public  walk, 
planted  with  lime-trees;  it  comprises  about  twenty  acres,  extending  along  the 
bank  of  the  Severn.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable,  especially  in  Welsh 
cloths  and  flannel;  thread,  linen  yarn,  and  canvas  are  manufactured,  and  there 
are  iron-works  at  Coleham.  The  town  has  long  been  famous  for  brawn  and 
“ Shrewsbury  cakes.”  There  is  an  excellent  salmon-fishery  in  the  Severn.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  boats  of  thirty  or  forty  tons,  and  there  is  a canal  to  near 
Wellington,  which  opens  a communication  with  the  Staffordshire  collieries.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  extensive  quays  and  warehouses.  The  town  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Chester,  Birmingham,  and  Hereford.  Shrewsbury  has 
sent  two  members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  ten  aldermen  and  thirty  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 


Inns,  Lion,  Raven,  George,  Raven  and  Bell. — Markets,  Wed.,  Sat. ; great  market,  every  alternate 
Tues.,  pigs,  stock;  2nd  Wed.  in  each  month,  butter,  cheese. — Fairs,  1st  Wed- in  March,  horses  ; 
2nd  Tues.  in  July  aud  Aue:.,  wool. — Bankers,  Roche,  Eyton,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis,  and 
Co.  Burton,  Lloyd,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Branch  of  National  Provincial  Bank  ; 
draw  on  London  and  Joint  Stock.  Beck  and  Co. ; draw  on  Masterman  and  Go,— Newspapers, 
Shrewsbury  Chronicle,  Shrewsbury  Journal. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Shuckburgh, 

Warwick  

Southam 5 

Southam  Road  7 

Southam  Road  8 
Audley  End. ..10 
Cheltenham. ..3* 
Hartford  4 

Gt.  Western 

Shuckburgh, 

Southam 6 

Gt.  Western  

Shudv  Camps  . . pa 

Cambridge  ... 
Gloucester  ... 
Chester 

Linton 4 

E.  Counties 

Shurdington,  Great  pa 
Shurlaoh  to 

Cheltenham. ..3* 
Northwich  ...1* 
Coleshill 3 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

Shustnke  __  pa 

Warwick 

Whitacre  Jun.  3 
Axminster  ...3* 
Banbury  5 

Midland  

Shiite  pa 

Devon  

Honiton 7 

L,  & S.  W.  

Shutford  to 

Oxford  

Banbury  5 

L.  & N.  W 

Shuttington  pa 

Warwick  

Tamworth  ...3* 
Towcester 4 

Poles  worth  ...2 
Roade 2 

L.  & N.  W 

Shuttiehanger  ...ham 
Sibbertoft  pa 

Northampton 
Northampton 
Salop 

L.  & N.  W 

M.  Harboro’  5* 
Ludlow  10 

Theddngwrtli  2* 
Onibury 4 

L.  & N.  W 

Sibdon  Carwood  ...pa 
Sibertswold  pa 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
S.  Eastern  

Kent  

Dover  6 

Dover  6 

Sibford  Ferris to 

Oxford  

Chip.  Norton  7* 
Chip.  Norton  8 
Halstead 3 

Banbury  7* 

L.  & N.  W 

Sibford  Gower  to 

Oxford  

Banbury 8 

L.  & N.  W 

Sible-Hediugham  ...pa 
Sibsev  pa 

Essex 

Halstead 3 

E.  Counties 

Lincoln  

Boston 5 

Sibsev  

Gt.  Northern 

Sibson  ham 

Hunts  

Wansford  2 

Wansford 

L.  & N.  W 

Sibson  pa 

Leicester  

Atherstone  ...3* 
Newark  7 

Atherstone 4 

L.  & N.  W 

Sibthorpe pa 

Nottingham 
Suffolk  

Bottesford 5 

Darsham 4 

Gt.  Northern 

Sibton  . ...  pa 

Yoxford  2 

E.  Suffolk 

Sicklinghall to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Wetherby  3 

Spofforth  1 

N.  Eastern  

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 


107 

108 
53* 

125 

173 

113* 

148* 

83 

108* 


176* 

94 

85* 

86 

57 

112 

103* 

106* 

117* 

98| 

216* 


Area 

inSta 

Acres 


826055 

870 

910 

2332 

383 

312 

2014 

2738 

640 


1090 

1836 

820 

1690 

6394 

5460 

3817 


1030 


Pop. 

229341 

160 

30 

396 

173 

174 
330 
597 
416 
168 
392 
376 


350 

549 

2346 

1372 

484 

146 

501 


Boundaries. 


Coal-field  of 


* SHROPSHIRE,  or  Salop,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cheshire,  part  of' 
Flintshire,  and  Derbyshire;  on  the  east  by  Staffordshire,  on  the  south  by  Wor- 
cestershire, Herefordshire,  and  part  of  Radnorshire ; and  on  the  west  by  Mont- 
gomeryshire and  Denbighshire.  It  is  nearly  fifty  miles  in  length,  forty  miles  in 
breadth,  and  160  miles  in  circumference.  The  river  Severn  separates  the  county 
into  two  nearly  equal  divisions,  and  forms  a boundary  between  the  more  elevated 
districts  of  the  west  and  south,  and  an  extensive  level  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, w hich  extends  into  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire.  On  the  west  various  chains 
of  Welsh  mountains  extend  into  Shropshire.  The  Berwyn  range,  which  traverses 
Montgomeryshire,  terminates  within  the  north-western  boundary  of  Shropshire, 
in  Salattyn-hill,  which  is  1,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Breiddin- 
liills,  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  forms,  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 

the  Severn,  near  where  that  river  enters  Shropshire.  The  coal-field  of  Coal-  < 

brook-dale  is  the  most  extensive  and  most  productive  part  of  the  carboniferous !^^brook' 
system  of  this  county.  It  extends  from  near  Wenlock,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Severn,  across  that  river  to  Wellington  on  the  north-west,  and  is  prolongated  in 
a north-east  direction  to  Lilleshall.  The  most  productive  portion  of  this  field 
includes  Broseley  on  the  south,  and  stretches  north  of  the  Severn  in  a large 
triangular-shaped  mass,  having  Lilleshall  for  its  apex.  In  several  places  the 
seams  of  coal  are  numerous  and  of  considerable  thickness.  At  Hadley  the 
number  of  seams  is  sixteen,  and  the  total  thickness  of  coal  fifteen  yards ; at 
Madeley  the  seams  are  twenty-four,  and  the  thickness  of  coal  ten  and  a half 
yards.  The  ironstone  of  this  field  is  both  concretionary  and  flat-bedded,  and  the 
various  courses  of  it  are  known  under  various  local  names,  ^he  ores  of  iron 
are  peroxides  in  sandstone,  argillaceous  carbonates  in  shale,  and  sulphurets  in 
the  coal.  The  sulphuret  of  iron  is  the  most  abundant  mineral,  and  next  to  it  is 
the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  blende.  Petroleum  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  both 
the  upper  and  lower  measures,  and  some  of  the  beds  of  shale  of  the  latter  afford 
excellent  fire-clay,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pipes  and  pottery.  The 
Shrewsbury  coal-field  extends  from  the  Severn  at  the  Breiddin-hills  on  the  west, 
to  Shrewsbury  on  the  east.  The  strata  of  this  coal-field  belong  to  the  upper  or 
youngest  series  of  coal-measures.  It  varies  in  thickness  from  three  to  eight 
feet.  The  coal-field  of  Oswestry  is  situated  on  the  western  verge  of  the  county, 
and  is  quite  distinct.  It  contains  only  two  seams  of  coal  worthy  of  extraction, 
the  upper  being  four  feet  thick ; the  lowrer,  which  is  six  feet  thick,  is  a very 
inferior  coal.  The  other  coal-fields  of  Shropshire  are  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  county.  The  farms  in  Shropshire  are  for  the  most  part  arable,  but  some 
are  for  grazing,  for  hay,  for  the  dairy,  and  for  rearing  and  feeding.  The  crops 
in  general  cultivation  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  vetches,  turnips,  potatoes, 
and  beans.  The  meadows  adjoining  the  Severn,  and  other  rivers  and  streams, 
are  rich,  and  are  often  overflowed,  and  the  water  lies  on  them,  especially  near 
the  Severn,  for  a considerable  time.  The  rich  coal  formations  of  this  county, 
and  the  ironstone  associated  with  them,  give  employment  to  several  thousand 
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Acres 
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Sidbury  

Devon  

Sidmouth  3 

Exeter  16 

Gt.  Western  

210 

6827 

1872 

Sidbury  

Salop 

Bridgnorth  ...6 

Bridgnorth  ...6 

Severn  Valley 

156 

1277 

61 

Siddington  ...  . 

Chester 

Macclesfield  ...5 

Congleton  6 

N.  Staffordshire 

167$ 

2141 

459 

Siddington 

Gloucester  ... 

Cirencester  ...1$ 

Cirencester  ...1$ 

Gt.  Western  

96f 

1950 

502 

Side  

Gloucester  ... 

Cheltenham  ...8 

Cirencester  ...7$ 

Gt.  Western  

102| 

614 

42 

Sidestrand 

r>a 

Norfolk 

Cromer 3$ 

Norwich  21 

E.  Counties 

134$ 

560 

14J 

Sidford 

Devon  

Sidmouth  2 

Exeter  14 

Gt.  Western  

208 

Sidlesham 

Sussex  

Chichester 4 

Chichester  ...3$ 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

83$ 

4109 

941 

Sidmanton 

pa 

Hants  

Whitchurch  ...7 

Newbury 65 

Gt.  Western  

59$ 

4470 

145 

Sidmouth* 

Devon  

Exeter  15 

Exeter  16 

Gt.  Western  

210 

1600 

3441 

Sigglesthorue... 

pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Beverley  10 

Beverley  10 

N.  Eastern  

191f 

6319 

703 

Sitrnett 

ham 

Oxford  . .. 

Burford 1 

Shipton  6 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

88 

Silchesterf 

pa 

Hants  

Basingstoke  7$ 

Mortimer 2$ 

Gt.  Western  

45f 

1881 

456 

Shrop- 

shire. 


Roman 

remains. 


persons.  The  greater  portion  of  these  are  engaged  in  raising  coal,  ironstone, 
and  lime,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  a few  in  the  lead-mines  on  the 
western  side  of  the  county.  The  Birmingham,  Shrewsbury  and  Chester,  the 
Shrewsbury  and  Hereford,  and  the  Shrewsbury  and  Stafford  railways  run  through 
the  county,  and  there  are  many  short  rail  and  tram  roads,  connecting  the  various 
mines  with  the  canals,  &c.  The  Severn  is  the  chief  and  only  navigable  river, 
running  through  the  county  nearly  seventy  miles.  Ellesmere-lake,  near  the 
town  of  that  name,  covers  about  116  acres.  After  the  subjugation  of  Brittain, 
this  county  formed  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Flavia  Caesariensis,  and  in 
the  interesting  explorations  at  Wroxeter,  in  1859,  numerous  traces  of  this  period 
were  met  with.  Shropshire  is  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford  and  partly  in 
that  of  Chester.  The  whole  of  the  county  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury ; it 
is  included  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  are  held 
at  Shrewsbury. 


Picturesque 

scenery. 


A bauk  of 
sand 
washed 
away. 


The  land- 
slips. 


* SIDMOUTH  lies  nestled  in  the  bottom  of  a valley,  opening  to  the  sea 
between  two  lofty  hills,  500  feet  high,  whence  a most  extensive  and  varied  pros- 
pect of  a beautiful  part  of  the  country  is  afforded  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
a view  of  the  open  sea,  bounded  by  a line  of  coast  which  stretches  from  Port- 
land-isle  on  the  east,  to  Torbay  on  the  west.  The  summit  of  Peak-hill,  on  the 
west,  is  a lofty  ridge,  extending  from  north  to  south;  that  of  Salcombe-hill,  on 
the  east,  is  much  broader,  and  affords  room  for  a race-course : both  are  highest 
towards  the  sea,  where  they  terminate  abruptly,  forming  a precipice  of  great 
depth.  The  villas  and  cottages  on  the  slopes  are  surrounded  with  gardens,  and 
command  pleasing  prospects.  The  public  buildings  are  soon  enumerated,  for 
they  only  consist  of  a church,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  a very  ordinary  edifice 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  a neat  little  chapel  of  ease, 
and  a new  market-house,  built  in  1840.  Around  here  and  in  the  Fore-street  are 
some  excellent  shops,  and  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  gas  and  water.  The 
sea-wall  was  completed  in  1838.  There  was  formerly  an  extensive  bank  of  sand 
and  gravel,  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  a considerable  distance  from  the  front  of  the 
town,  but  this  being  washed  away  in  a tremendous  storm,  this  defence  was 
resorted  to  as  a more  permanent  protection  from  the  encroachment  of  the  waves. 
It  now  forms  an  agreeable  promenade,  upwards  of  1,700  feet  long.  Sidmouth 
is  sheltered  by  its  hills  from  every  quarter,  except  the  south,  where  it  is  open  to 
the  sea,  and  has  an  atmosphere  strongly  impregnated  with  saline  particles. 
Snow  is  very  rarely  witnessed,  and  in  extremely  severe  seasons,  when  the  sur- 
rounding hills  are  deeply  covered,  not  a vestige  will  remain  in  this  warm  and 
secluded  vale.  The  average  mean  winter  temperature  is  from  four  to  five  degrees 
warmer  than  London,  and  eight  degrees  warmer  than  the  northern  watering- 
places.  The  present  great  features  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
landslips,  ten  miles  distant,  which,  extending  along  the  coast  from  Sidmouth  to 
Lyme  Regis,  are  most  interesting  to  the  geologist  and  the  lover  of  nature. 


Inn , Royal  York  Hotel.— Markets,  Tues.,  Sat.— Fairs,  Easter-Mon.,  3rd  Mon.  in  Sep. 


Remains  of 
a Roman 
city. 


f SILCHESTER,  a place  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  archaeologist,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  British  Caer  Segont,  the  chief  town  in  the  country  of  the  Segontiaci, 
who  inhabited  the  greater  part  of  this  county.  Under  the  Romans  it  became 
Calleva,  a city  of  much  importance,  standing  in  the  direct  line  of  the  great 
Roman  road  passing  west  to  Bath  from  London.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saxon 
iElla  soon  after  a.d.  490,  and  afterwards  fell  into  decay.  Its  Saxon  name 
Silchester,  the  castle  in  the  wood,  seems  to  refer  to  a thick  forest,  by  which  it 
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Name  of  Place. 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Sileby  

Leicester  . 

....8 

Sileby  

Midland  

110 

2190 

1660 

Silecroft  

Ravenelass 

.10 

Silecroft  

Whithvn.  &Fur.  Jn. 

2764 

Siffield 

Norfolk 

Wymondham  1 

E.  Counties 

116f 

643 

Silian 

Cardigan  

Lampeter  . 

....2 

Carmarthen...  24 

S.  Wales  

268 

2182 

335 

W.  R.  York  .. 

Barnesley  . 

...  4 

Silkstone 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

178f 

14991 

21298 

Sunderland 

...4 

Ryhope  2 

N.  Eastern  

273 

1988 

305 

Silk  Willoughby 

Sleaford  .... 

....2 

Sleaford  2 

Gt.  Northern  

1224 

2505 

256 

Silpho  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Scar  boro’  . 

....7 

Scarboro’  7 

N.  Eastern  

234 

74 

W.  R.  York .. 

....5 

Steeton  2 

Midland  

2284 

6908 

2508 

Bedford 

Ampthill  ... 

..34 

Shefford 5 

Midland  

434 

2160 

755 

Mere  

....3 

Bruton  8 

Gt.  Western  

1344 

1257 

368 

Silton  Nether  . 

.chap 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk 

....8 

Northallerton  7 

N.  Eastern  

2284 

2610 

212 

N.  R.  York  . 

Thirsk 

. 9 

Northallerton  6 

N.  Eastern  

2274 

3694 

285 

to 

Lancaster 

Lancaster... 

..1ft 

Silverdale 

Whitehvn.  & Fur.  Jn 

241 

1145 

240 

Northampton 

Buckingham  8 

Buckingham  8 

L.  & N.  W 

69 

2110 

1134 

Exeter  .7. 

...7 

Hele  3 

Gt.  Western  

1884 

4714 

1376 

Silvington  

pa 

Salop 

Ludlow  

....9 

Ludlow  9 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

176| 

493 

27 

Simonburn 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham 

....9 

Hexham 9 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

305 

13372 

1080 

Simmondley 

to 

Derby  

Glossop  

2 

Glossop  2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1944 

676 

Simonstone 

to 

Lancaster 

Burnley 

....5 

H uncoat 2 

E.  Lancashire 

2154 

900 

365 

Simonswood  .... 

Lancaster 

Ormskirk .... 

...5* 

Kirby 14 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2094 

2862 

470 

Simpson 

....pa 

Bucks  

Newnort  Pag.  5 

Fen.  Stratfd.  14 

L.  & N.  W 

494 

1330 

268 

Sinderby  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk  

...  6 

Sinderby 

N.  Eastern  

2271 

542 

118 

Sinfln  

to 

Derby  

Derby  

..34 

Derby  3? 

Midland  

135f 

Singleborough  .. 

.ham 

Rucks  

Winslow 

. ..3 

Winslow 3 

L.  & N.  W 

57 

720 

130 

Singleton  

pa 

Sussex  

Midhurst .... 

Chichester  ...6 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

85f 

6010 

603 

Singleton 

to 

Lancaster 

Poulton  

...3 

Poulton  ...... ..3 

L.  & N.  W 

228 

2860 

293 

Sinnineton 

pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Pickering  ... 

, ..4 

Pickering  4 

N.  Eastern  

2274 

3390 

579 

Sisland 

i pa 

Norfolk  

Loddon  .... 

Beccles  9 

E.  Suffolk 

1174 

466 

77 

Siston  

Gloucester  ... 

Bristol 

...7 

Mangotsfield  14 

Midland  

129 

1827 

926 

Sithnev  

Cornwall  

Helstone  .... 

..24 

Gwinear  Rd.  64 

Cornwall  

324 

5898 

2773 

Sittingbourne* 

...pa 

Kent  

Chatham  .... 

..10 

Sittingbourne... 

E.  Kent 

42 

1008 

2897 

Sixhills  

pa 

1 nncoln 

Wragby 

...7 

M.  Ra.sen  ...44 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

157f 

1962 

175 

Six  Mile  Bottom 

...sta 

Cambridge  ... 

Cambridge 

...8 

Six  Mile  Bottom 

E.  Counties 

654 

Skeckling  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hedon 

,...3 

Hedon  3 

Hull  & Holder  ness 

181| 

Skeeby 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Richmond 

...2 

Richmond  2 

N.  Eastern  

2424 

770 

203 

Skeffington 

....pa 

Leicester  

Leicester 

104 

Kibworth  7 

Midland  

944 

2132 

205 

Skeffling 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Patrington... 

Patrington 4 

Hull  & Holderness 

1914 

4652 

212 

Skegby 

Nottingham 

Mansfield  ... 

,...3 

Sutton  24 

Gt.  Northern  

1444 

1456 

865 

Skegness 

Lincoln  

Burgh 

...4 

Burgh 6 

Gt.  Northern 

1304 

2474 

366 

Skelbrooke 

W.  R.  York... 

Doncaster  ... 

,...7 

Asker n 4 

Gt.  Northern 

1664 

1687 

116 

Skelding  

to 

W.  R.  York... 

Ripoti  

7 

Ripon  ...  7 

N.  Eastern  

228f 

965 

35 

Skellingthorpe  .. 

pa 

Lincoln  

Lincoln 

..34 

Skellingthrpe  34 

Gt.  Northern 

141f 

6220 

584 

Skellow  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Doncaster  ... 

...6 

Arksev  ...  . 44 

Gt.  Northern 

162f 

982 

181 

Skelmersdale 

Lancaster 

Ormskirk .... 

Pimbo  Lane  ...3 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2034 

1920 

760 

Skelsmergh 

Westmorland 

Kendal  

...3 

Kendal  3 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

255| 

327 

Skelton  

Cumberland 

Penrith  

...7 

Plumpton  2 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2894 

6326 

776 

Skelton 

Howden 

N.  Eastern  

1954 

1545 

262 

was  at  that  time  surrounded.  The  Roman  walls  were  three  miles  in  circuit,  and 
enclosed  an  area  of  about  120  acres.  The  only  buildings  now  within  the  area 
are  the  church,  a small  structure  of  Norman  architecture,  and  a farm-house; 
the  rest  of  the  space  is  divided  into  fields,  along  which,  in  dry  weather,  the  lines 
of  the  ancient  streets  may  yet  be  traced,  The  wall  is  most  perfect  on  the  south 
side,  where  it  is  about  eighteen  feet  high.  A fosse  of  some  depth  and  width 
surrounds  the  walls,  and  about  150  yards  from  the  north-east  angle  are  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  the  exception  only  of  that  at  Dorchester,  the 
largest  known  to  exist  in  Britain.  The  place  is  now  overgrown  with  trees,  but 
the  fine  tiers  of  seats,  and  the  double  entrances,  may  yet  be  distinguished. 
Coins  and  relics  of  Imperial  Rome  are  still  frequently  turned  up  by  the  plough 
in  large  quantities. 


Silches- 

TER. 


Roman 

amphi- 

theatre. 


* SITTINGBOURNE.  A small  portion  of  the  church  is  early  English,  the 
rest  was  rebuilt  in  1762.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a curious  monu-  Remarkable 
ment  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  representing  the  effigy  of  an  unknown  lady  in  effigy, 
grave-clothes,  arranged  so  as  to  display  the  neck  and  bosom,  the  left  breast 
being  swollen,  and  the  right  wasted  away.  Across  the  chest  lies  an  infant,  also 
in  its  shroud.  A tradition  runs  that  the  lady  died  in  childbed,  at  Bayford-castle, 
of  which  the  moat  and  a fragment  of  the  walls  remain.  The  castle  was  the 
residence  of  the  Nottiughams,  Cheneys,  and  Lovelaces,  until  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  it  became  a farm-house.  Henry  V.  was  sumptuously 
entertained  at  Sittingbourne  (at  the  Red  Lion)  on  his  return  from  Agincourt, 
the  cost  of  the  entertainment  being  given  in  the  local  records  as  nine  shillings 
and  nine  pence. 

Inns,  Bull,  Lion.— Market,  Great  market,  every  5th  Tues.— Fairs,  Whit. -Mon.,  Oct.  10,  pleasure.— 

Bankers,  Vallance  and  Co. ; draw  on  Spooner,  Attwoods,  and  Co. 

' 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Skelton  

N.  R.  York  ... 

York  

..4 

Skipton  

...2 

N.  Eastern  

198f 

2320 

347 

Skelton  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Guisboro’  ... 

..4 

Guisboro’  .... 

...4 

Stocktn.&  Darlngtn. 

250 

10440 

1299 

W.  R.  York... 

..4 

Ripon  

...4 

N.  Eastern  

225f 

879 

330 

Skelwith 

Lancaster 

Ambleside  ... 

..3 

Windermere . 

...7 

Kendal  & Winderm. 

268 

Skendlebv  

..5 

Willoughby .. 

.24 

Gt.  Northern 

1304 

1710 

326 

Skenfreth  

Monmouth  ... 

Monmouth... 

..7 

Ross  

.10 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

142 

4720 

619 

Skerne 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Gt.  Driffield 

..3 

H.  Cranswick 

; 3 

N.  Eastern  

192f 

2733 

194 

Skerton  

Lancaster 

Lancaster  ... 

..1 

Lancaster  .... 

...1 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

232 

1186 

1586 

u 

Nuneaton 

44 

L.  & N.  W 

101| 

57 

Skewsby* 

N.  R.  York  .. 

..7 

Ela.xton  

...7 

N.  Eastern  

208 

Norfolk 

Norwich  

12 

E.  Counties 

1254 

1264 

384 

Skidbrook  

Saltfleet 

..] 

Louth 

..9 

Gt.  Northern 

150 

3455 

404 

Skidby 

E.  R.  York  ... 

..4 

Cottingham 

24 

N.  Eastern  

180 

1250 

361 

Skilgate  

..4 

Tiverton  

.11 

Gt.  Western  

1954 

2108 

266 

Skilfiugton 

Lincoln  

Colsterworth 

..3 

Great  Ponton  3£ 

Gt.  Northern 

1054 

2140 

490 

Skinburnness 

ham 

Cumberland 

Abbey  Holm 

..6 

Wigton 

.14 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

3244 

Skinuand  

pa 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

84 

Lincoln 

.84 

Gt.  Northern 

146f 

600 

30 

Skiningrove  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Redcar 

Guisboro’  .... 

...9 

Stocktn.  & Darlngtn. 

253 

171 

114 

Skiplam 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Helmsley 

5 

Gilline  

10 

N.  Eastern  

2264 

2760 

84 

Skipsea 

...pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hornsea 

,..6 

Driffield  

1ft 

N.  Eastern  

203 

5974 

844 

Skipton*  

W.  R.  York ... 

Leeds 

26 

Skinton 

Midland  

2184 

25775 

7146 

Skipton-upon- 

Swale  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk  

..4 

Toneliffe  Gate  1 

N.  Eastern  

2234 

827 

143 

Skip  with 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Selby  

...7 

Selby  

...7 

N.  Eastern  

1904 

5789 

705 

Skirbeck  

pa 

Lincoln  

Boston 

..1 

Boston  

14 

Gt.  Northern 

1084 

2630 

2429 

Skircoat  

W.  R.  York ... 

Halifax  

2 

Halifax  

2 

Gt.  Northern 

204| 

1340 

6940 

Skirlaugh,  North 

...to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hornsea 

Hull 

...9 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1824 

190 

Skirlaugh,  South 

...to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Beverley 

...8 

Hull  

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

182 

1190 

322 

Skirpenbeck  

...pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

York  

.10 

Stamford  Brier.  3 

N.  Eastern  

203f 

1560 

190 

Skirwith  

Cumberland 

Penrith  

,..8 

Penrith  

...8 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2914 

288 

Slaggyford 

Northumb.  ... 

Haltwhistle  . 

...8 

Slaggyford  .. 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

3204 

Slaidbum 

W.  R.  York ... 

Clitheroe 

...9 

Chatburn  ... 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2324 

40321 

1682 

Slaith  waite 

W.  R.  York ... 

Huddersfield 

Slaithwaite 

L.  & N.  W 

2034 

2320 

2852 

Slaley  

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham 

...6 

Riding  Mill 

...4 

Newc.  &-Carlisle  ... 

2944 

7430 

581 

Slapton 

Bucks  

Tvinghoe 

4 

Cheddington 

...2 

L.  & N.  W 

384 

840 

298 

Slanton 

Devon  

Dartmouth 

7 

Totnes  

19 

S.  Devon  

242 

3430 

706 

Slanton na 

Northampton 

Brack ley 

8 

B1  is  worth 

9 

L.  & N.  W 

72 

930 

217 

Slaugham 

...pa 

Sussex  

Cuckfield  ... 

...4 

Balcombe  ... 

...4 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

374 

5363 

1418 

Slaughter,  Lower 

...pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Stow-on-the-W3 

Addlestrop  .. 

.54 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

934 

1140 

230 

Slaughter,  Upper 

...pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Stow-on-the-W3 

Addlestrop  .. 

,.54 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

934 

1390 

218 

Slaughterford 

...pa 

Wilts 

Gorsham 

. 4 

Gorsham 

,.44 

Gt.  Western  

103 

126 

Slawston  

r»a. 

Leicester 

Rockingham 

. 7 

Medhourn 

L.  & N.  W 

108 

1510 

281 

Sleaford.  Newt  m.t  & n 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

18 

Sleaford  

Gt.  Northern 

1204 

3160 

3539 

Sleaford,  Old 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

Sleaford  

Gt.  Northern 

1204 

1150 

357 

Siege  of  the 
castle. 


* SKIPTON,  or  Skipton  in  Craven,  situated  on  a feeder  of  the  river  Aire,  is 
an  ancient  town,  which  appears  to  have  risen  with  the  castle.  The  houses  are 
built  of  stone.  The  only  public  building  is  the  town-hall.  Skipton-castle,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  church,  was  formerly  a place  of  great  strength.  It  was 
built  originally  by  Robert  de  Romille,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  stood  a siege  of  three  years  against  the  Parliamentary  army,  but 
was  compelled  to  surrender  on  December  22ud,  1645.  In  1649  it  was  dismantled 
by  order  of  Parliament;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke as  a residence.  Some  parts  of  the  old  castle  are  incorporated  with  the 
modern  building.  The  parish  church  is  a substantial  and  spacious  structure, 
parts  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity.  The  district  church  of  Christ  church  was 
built  in  1838;  that  of  St.  Mary’s  Embsay  is  a new  erection  on  the  site  of  the 
first  ecclesiastical  foundation  in  Craven.  The  Primitive  Methodists  have  two 
chapels,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Swedenborgians,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  have  each  one  chapel.  There  is  a free  grammar-school, 
founded  in  1548,  by  William  Ermysted,  canon-residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s,  London. 
The  income  from  endowment  is  about  £600  a year.  The  population  is  partly 
agricultural,  the  vicinity  forming  an  excellent  grazing  district,  but  the  cotton 
manufacture  is  the  chief  source  of  employment.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool- 
canal  passes  the  town. 

Inn , Devonshire  Arms. — Markets,  Sat.;  great  market,  alternate  Mons. — Fairs,  Sat,  aft.  Jan.  18,  . 
eve  of  Palm-Sun.,  pedlery;  March  23,  cattle;  Easter-Tues.,  alternate  Tues.  until  Whit.-Tues., 
cattle ; Aug.  6,  general;  Sep.  23,  horses;  Nov.  20,  cattle  ; 23,  pedlery.— Bankers,  Alcock,  Birkbeck, 
and  Co. ; draw  on  Dimsdale  and  Co.  Branch  of  Yorkshire  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Williams, 
Deacon,  and  Co. 


The 

Bishop’s 

castle. 


f SLEAFORD,  situated  on  the  little  river  Slea,  has  received  the  name  of  New 
Sleaford,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  adjacent  village  of  Old  Sleaford.  The  Bishops 
of  Lincoln  had  once  a castle  here.  The  church  is  a spacious  cruciform  building, 
recently  renovated,  with  a tower  of  early  English  style,  surmounted  with  a spire 
of  later  date,  144  feet  high.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents  and  other  Dis- 
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Name  of  Place. 


Sleagill pa 

Slebeck  pa 

Sleddale,  Long  to 

Sledraere pa 

Sleekbum to 

Sleep  Smallford...ham 

Sleights. 

Sleningford to 

Slimbridge pa 

Slindon to 

Slindon pa 

Slinfold  pa 

Slingsby  pa 

Slipton pa 

Sloley  pa 

Slough* m.t  & to 

Slyne-with-Hest  ...to 

Smalesmouth to 

Smallburgh pa 

Smalley  to 

Smallwood  to 

Smardale  to 

Smardenf  ...m.t  & pa 

Smeaton,  Great . 

Smeaton,  Little ."to 

Smeaton,  Little to 

SmeethJ  

Smeeth  Road  sta 

Smeeton  Westerby  to 

Smethcott  pa 

Smethwick ham 

Srnisby pa 

Smithley sta 

Snail  well 

Snainton  to 


Snape  

S nape  1 1 .’to 

Snaresbrook  ham 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Westmorland 

Pembroke 

Westmorland 
E.  R.  York  ... 

Durham  

Herts  

N.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 
Gloucester  ... 
Stafford 

Shap 4 

Narberth  6 

Kendal  7 

Gt.  Driffield  ...9 

Morpeth 6 

St.  Albans 3 

Whitby  3 

Ripon  5 

Dursley  4 

Eccleshall 2* 

Shap 4 

Haverfordwest  5 

Kendal  7 

Sledmere  

Blyth  6 

St.  Albans 3 

Sleights 

Ripon  5 

Dursley  Junc.l* 
Standon 2 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

S.  Wales  

Kendal  & Windrmr. 

N.  Eastern  

Blyth  & Tyne 

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Midland  

L.  & N.  W 

Sussex  

Sussex  

N.  R.  York  ... 
Northampton 

Norfolk 

Bucks 

Arundel  4 

Horsham  4 

Malton  9 

Thrapston 3 

Coltishall  4 

Windsor 2 

Yapton  3 

Horsham 4* 

Slingsby  

Thrapston 3 

Norwich  12 

Slough  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

N.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W 

E.  Counties 

Gt.  Western  

Lancaster 

Northumb.  ... 

Norfolk 

Derby 

Lancaster 2* 

Hexham 8 

Coltishall  5 

Derby 6* 

Bolton-le-Sd.  1* 

Hexham 8 

Norwich  12 

Langley  Mill  ...4 

Mowcop  1 

Tebay  9 

Headcorn  ...3* 

Cowton  2 

Cow  ton  2 

Norton  2* 

Smeeth 1* 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

E.  Counties 

.Midland 

Chester 

Westmorland 

Kent 

N.  R.  York  ... 
N.R.  York  ... 
W.  R. York... 
Kent  

Congleton  5 

Ravenstonedle.3 

Ashford  9 

Northallerton  7 
Northallerton  7 

Doncaster 10 

Ashford 4* 

N.  Staffordshire 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

S.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern 

S.  Eastern 

Norfolk 

Wisbeach 3f 

Smeeth  Road  ... 

Kibworth  1 

Leebotwood  ...2 

Smethwick  

Ashby-de-la-Z.  2 

Smithley  

Newmarket  ...3 

Sherburn  1 

Snaith  

Snape 

Bedale 3 

Snaresbrook  ... 

E.  Counties  

Leicester  

Salop 

Stafford 

Derby  

E.  R.  York  ... 
Cambridge  ... 
N.R. York  ... 
W.  R.  York... 

Suffolk  

N.  R.  York  ... 
Essex 

Leicester  9* 

Chrch  Strettn5* 
Birmingham  ...4 
Ashby-de-la-Z.  2 

Sheffield  13 

Newmarket  2* 

Pickering  9 

Selby 7* 

Saxmundham  3 

Bedale 3 

Stratford  3* 

Midland  

Shrews.  & Hereford 

L.  & N.  W 

Midland  

S.  Yorkshire  

E.  Counties 

N.  Eastern  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

E.  Suffolk  

N.  Eastern  

E.  Counties 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 


275* 

280f 

259f 

201* 

285f 

27 

244* 

226 

110* 

144* 

74* 

42* 

223f 

92f 

125* 

18* 

237* 

304 

125* 

137* 

159* 

272f 

59* 

230* 

230 

167 

73* 

98* 

88*1 

174 

116* 

125* 

175* 

75* 

225* 

180| 

87* 

232 

6* 


Area 
in  Sta  Pop. 
Acres 


4586 

6650 


4430 


4330 

2363 

720 

719 

1114 

1247 

2133 

1785 

5380 

7192 

1200 

1611 


2705 

990 


2014 


32435 

2100 


123 

353 

170 

437 


859 

120 

599 

702 

632 

155 


167 

601 

804 

619 

36 

1206 

974 

55 

235 

460 

553 

358 

8379 

293 

323 

695 

11365 

576 

670 


senters;  a grammar-school,  founded  in  1604,  and  National-schools,  partly 
endowed.  The  town-hall  is  a modern  building.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  here. 

Inn , Bristol  Arms.— Market,  Mon  .—Fairs,  Plough-Mon.,  Easter-Mon.,  Whit.-Mon.,  pleasure  ; 
Oct.  20,  cattle,  sheep.—  Bankers,  Peacock  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barnett  and  Co.  Branch  of  Lincoln  and 
Lindsay  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co. 

* SLOUGH  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  the  station  or  medium  of  communication 
by  the  branch  railway  to  Eton  and  Windsor.  It  is  two  and  a half  miles  in  length, 
and  passes  Eton-college  near  the  Thames.  Slough  was  the  residence  of  Sir  John 
Herschell,  whose  father,  the  late  Sir  William  Herschell,  also  made  many  of  his 
most  important  discoveries  here. 

Inns , White  Hart,  Crown  Hotel,  Royal  Hotel. 

t SM ARDEN.  The  church  here  has  on  each  side  of  the  chancel-arch  some 
curious  trefoil-headed  ornament,  which  is  worthy  attention. 

Fair,  Oct.  11,  pleasure. 

X SMEETH.  The  church  contains  a fine  Norman  chancel-arch,  with  enriched 
mouldings.  Scott’s-hall,  the  original  mansion  having  entirely  disappeared,  was 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Scots,  a family  descending  from  William  Baliol.  The 
head  of  the  house,  Sir  Thomas  Scott,  was  appointed  leader  of  the  Kentish  forces 
at  the  time  of  the  famous  Armada,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Beacons,  sent  4,000 
men  to  Dover,  the  day  after  receiving  the  command  of  the  council. 

§ SNAITH  stands  on  a gentle  declivity  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Aire, 
five  miles  from  its  confluence  w'ith  the  Ouse,  before  the  united  rivers  take  the 
name  of  the  Humber ; and  the  canal  from  Knottingley  to  Goole  passes  it  on  the 
south.  The  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic  structure.  Flax  is  much  cultivated  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

pedlery Do wne  s ^ms.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Last  Thurs.  in  April,  Aug.  10,  cattle,  horses, 

||  SNAPE.  The  church  contains  a very  ancient  and  highly  ornamented  stone 
font,  of  an  hexagonal  form,  with  a pillar  at  each  angle ; between  the  pillars  are 
figures,  the  alternate  ones  of  which  are  crowned,  the  others  are  in  priest’s  habits, 

8 P 
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Name  of  Place. 


Snarestone chap 

Snarford  pa 


Snargate  pa 

Suave pa 

Sneaton  pa 

Snelland  pa 

Snelston  pa 

Saelson  to 

Snenton  pa 

Snetterton  pa 

Snettisham pa 

Sneyd  ham 

Snibston ham 

Snilesworth to 

Snitter  to 

Snitterby pa 

Snitterfield pa 

Sr.itterton  to 

Snittlegarth to 

Suodland pa 

Snoreham  pa 

Snoring,  Great  pa 

Snoring,  Little  pa 

Snowshill pa 

Snydale to 

Soberton pa 

Sockbridge  to 

Sockburn pa 

Sodbury, 

Chipping  ...m.t  & pa 

Sodbury,  Little pa 

Sodbury,  Old pa 

Soham* m.t  & pa 

Soham,  Earl’s pa 

Soham,  Monk’s pa 

Soho  ham 

Sokeholme  to 

Solihullf  m.t  & pa 

Sollershope pa 

Solport  to 

Sombourne,  King’s  pa 
Sombourne,  Little  pa 

Somerby  pa 

Somerby  pa 

Somerby  pa 

Somercotes,  North  pa 
Somercotes,  South  pa 

Somerford  to 

Somerford  Booths... to 
Somerford  Keynes  pa 
Somerford,  Great  ...pa 
Somerford,  Little 

Somerleyton  pa 

Somersall-Herbert  pa 
Somersby pa 


County. 


Leicester  

Lincoln  

Kent 

Kent  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Lincoln  

Derby  

Chester 

Nottingham 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Stafford 

Leicester  

N.  R.  York  ... 
Northumb.  ... 

Lincoln  

Warwick  

Derby  

Cumberland 

Kent 

Essex 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Gloucester  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 

Hants  

Westmorland 
Durham  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Gloucester  .. 
Gloucester  .. 
Gloucester  .. 
Cambridge  . 

Suffolk  

Suffolk  

Stafford 

Nottingham 

Warwick  

Hereford  

Cumberland 

Hants  

Hants 

Leicester  

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

Chester 

Chester 

Wilts 

Wilts 

Wilts 

Suffolk  

Derby  

Lincoln  


M.  Bosworth  7 

Lincoln  9 

New  Romney  6 
New  Romney  5 

Whitby  3 

Wragby  5 

Ash'borne  3 

Knutsford 5 

Nottingham  ...1 
East  Harling...4 
Castle  Rising  7 

Burslem $ 

Ashby 5 

Helmsley  2 

Rothbury  2 

M.  Rasen 11 

Warwick 5* 

Matlock 2 

Wigton  8 

Stroud  6 

Maldon  ...5 

Fakenham 5- 

Fakenham  ...3* 
Winchcombe...7 

Wakefield  5 

Fareham 8 

Penrith  3 

Darlington 7 

Bristol  11 

Bristol...«....13^ 

Bristol  13 

Ely  


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Ashby-de-la-Z4i 

Snelland 3 

Appledore 1* 

Ham  Street... 2* 

Whitby  3 

Snelland  

Clifton  1* 

Chelford * 

Nottingham  ...1 
Harling  Road  2* 

Lynn 11 

Burslem  1* 

Swannington  1* 
Pickering  ...12 

Morpeth  16 

Northorpe 6 

Stratford 3 5 

Matlock  2 

Aspatria 3 

Snodland 

Maldon  5 

Fakenham 5 

Fakenham  ...35 

Campden  4* 

Normanton 


Penrith 


Yate. 
Yate. 
Yate . 
Ely  . 


Birmingham  ...2  Soho 


Birmingham  ...7  Solihull. 


Hereford 9 Hereford 

Longtown 10  Low  Row 

Stock  bridge  ...2*  Winchester 
Stock  bridge...  2* 

Mel.  Mowbray  7 
Grantham  ...3* 

Brigg  4 Howsham 

Louth  10  Louth  ... 

Louth 8 Louth  

Congleton 3*  Congleton 


Tetbury  Rd.  3*  Minety 

Malmsbury  ...4  Chippenham 
Malmsbury  ...3  Chippenham 

Lowestoft  5 Somerleyton 

Uttoxeter  4 Uttoxeter  ... 

Spilsby 6*  Alford 


Railway. 

Dist , 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Midland  

128 

1325 

387 

Manch.,  Shef.,&  Lin. 

176 

1120 

82 

S.  Eastern  

77* 

1591 

74 

S.  Eastern  

75* 

1494 

52 

N.  Eastern  

250* 

4040 

257 

Manch.,  Shef.r&  Lin. 

173 

1261 

127 

N.  Staffordshire 

148* 

1960 

389 

L.  & N.  W 

172| 

426 

169 

Gt.  Northern 

129 

720 

8440 

E.  Counties 

105f 

2189 

252 

E.  Counties 

110 

15240 

1172 

N.  Staffordshire 

153* 

1254 

Midland  

1201 

650 

N.  Eastern  

223* 

5105 

124 

N.  Eastern  

307f 

1083 

173 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

162 

1640 

283 

Gt.  Western  

109* 

3725 

897 

Midland  

150f 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

323 

S.  Eastern  

37 

2072 

625 

E.  Counties 

49 

399 

155 

E.  Counties 

144* 

1645 

656 

E.  Counties 

142| 

1524 

283 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

102 

2294 

303 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

187 

1032 

140 

L.  & S.  W 

86f 

5814 

1147 

Lane.  & Carlisle. 

286* 

11818 

279 

N.  Eastern  

233* 

2638 

218 

: Midland  

125 

120 

1195 

< Midland  

127 

1071 

128 

• Midland  

127 

3637 

820 

> E.  Counties 

77* 

12706 

4706 

i E.  Suffolk 

93| 

1944 

•729 

5 E.  Suffolk 

96* 

1569 

448 

. L.  & N.  W 

115f 

1 Midland  

148 

*48 

. Gt.  Western  

122* 

11296 

3277 

1 Gt.  Western  

153* 

1152 

147 

3 Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

322 

3121 

306 

3 L.  & S.  W 

74* 

7425 

1242 

5 L.  & S.  W 

73 

1521 

101 

5 Midland  

107* 

1000 

503 

4 Gt.  Northern 

109* 

2990 

297 

i Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

191 

1940 

70 

) Gt.  Northern 

151 

8622 

1039 

3 Gt.  Northern 

149 

2597 

400 

& N.  Staffordshire 

166 

1203 

79 

| N.  Staffordshire 

166 

1274 

274 

4 Gt.  Western  

m 

1640 

' 373 

7 Gt.  Western  

101 

1770 

' 556 

3 Gt.  Western  

102 

1392 

337 

* E.  Counties 

124 

1410 

1 627 

1 N.  Staffordshire 

140* 

697 

111 

7 Gt.  Northern  

137* 

60(1 

1 64 

SHAPE. 


A monastery 
founded  by 
St.  Felix. 


and  each  of  them  bears  a scroll,  the  characters  of  which  are  illegible.  Here  was 
founded  a monastery  of  Black  friars,  founded  about  the  year  1099. 

* SOHAM.  The  parish  church,  lately  restored,  is  a spacious  cruciform  edifice 
of  the  transition  period,  from  Norman  to  early  English,  with  a fine  embattled 
tower  at  the  west  end,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  chancel  has  been 
renovated.  St.  Felix,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  East  Angles,  is  said  to  have  here  founded 
a monastery,  and  to  have  here  placed,  about  630,  the  episcopal  see,  afterwards 
removed  to  Dunwich.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists, Independents,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians,  and  an  endowed  and  a National- 
school.  A navigable  cut  from  the  river  Ouse  to  Soham  facilitates  trade  in  corn, 
coal,  and  malt,  and  large  quantities  of  cheese  are  made  in  the  vicinity. 

Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  May  9,  horses,  cattle ; Mon.  bef.  June  24,  pleasure. 

f SOLIHULL.  The  church  is  a large  and  interesting  cruciform  building, 
partly  of  decorated  and  partly  of  late  perpendicular  character,  and  the  town  is 
generally  well  built.  There  are  chapels  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Roman 
Catholics ; a grammar-school,  founded  in  the  43rd  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  free  to 
sons  of  residents,  a free-school  for  boys,  and  Palmer’s  Charity-school  for  boys 
ind  girls. 

Inn,  George  Hotel.— Market,  Wed.— Fairs,  Last  Wed.  in  April,  cattle;  last  in  Sept.,  cattle, 
hiring. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Somerset*  rn 

77f 

76 

1047220 

4121 

1027 

443916 

1653 

422 

Somersham. ..m.t  & pa 
Somersham pa 

Huntingdon 
Suffolk  

St.  Ives  6 

Ipswich  6 

Somersham 

Claydon  3 

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

* SOMERSET,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bristol-channel,  the  estuary  of 
the  Severn,  and  Gloucestershire,  east  by  Wiltshire,  south  by  Dorsetshire  and 
Devonshire,  and  west  by  Devonshire,  measures  at  its  greatest  breadth  sixty- 
eight  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  forty-three  miles  from  north  to  south.  In 
early  times  Somersetshire  was  occupied  by  the  Belgse,  whose  supposed  boun- 
dary, the  Wansdyke,  crossed  the  hills  south  of  Bath,  terminating  at  Portishead. 
The  Romans  were  established  principally  at  Bath  and  Ilchester,  one  of  their 
great  roads,  the  Fosse-way,  passing  through  the  county  in  its  course  to  Devon- 
shire. As  many  as  twenty-three  of  their  minor  stations  and  camps  have  been 
enumerated.  As  a part  of  Wessex,  Somersetshire  was  one  of  the  earlier  dis- 
tricts in  England  to  embrace  Christianity,  the  Saxon  king  Ida  founding  a col- 
legiate church  at  Wells  in  the  year  704.  It  suffered  much  from  the  Danes,  who 
compelled  Alfred  to  take  refuge  among  the  marshes,  and  in  later  times  it  was 
the  scene  of  some  important  events,  for  here  occurred  the  fatal  fight  of  Sedg- 
moor,  and  in  the  civil  wars  the  defeat  of  the  Parliamentarians  on  Lansdowne- 
hill,  near  Bath,  and  the  sieges  of  Taunton,  Bristol,  and  Bridgewater.  The  geology 
of  the  county  embraces  a long  series  of  formations.  The  alluvial  deposits  form 
those  extensive  fens  or  “levels  ” on  the  shore  of  the  Bristol-channel,  intersected 
by  dykes  for  drainage,  and  containing  some  deep  beds  of  peat  and  fossil  remains 
of  ancient  wood,  chiefly  oak.  Of  the  cretaceous  strata  chalk  occurs,  capping  the 
hills,  as  the  range  of  Blackburn;  the  greensand  is  more  abundant,  forming  the 
lofty  height  of  Alfred’s-tower,  and  other  detached  eminences.  The  various  beds 
of  the  oolite  are  largely  developed,  constituting  the  bold  hills  about  Bath,  and 
ranging  thence  by  Frome,  Bruton,  Yeovil,  and  Ilminster  to  Wellington.  Next 
to  these  is  the  lias,  skirting  the  oolite  on  the  north ; and  below  the  lias  appears 
the  new  red  sandstone,  forming  the  rich  vales  of  western  Somerset.  The  old 
red  sandstone  is  to  be  found  among  the  wildest  parts  of  the  county,  on  the 
sterile  waste  of  Exmoor,  and  on  the  lofty  hills  of  Quantock  and  Mendip.  The 
general  climate  of  Somerset  is  mild,  particularly  on  the  sea  coast;  but  this 
proximity  to  the  sea  causes  it  to  be  rather  moist,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hills,  which  intersect  the  county  in  various  parts.  Where  the  red  sandstone  is 
largely  developed,  such  as  the  vale  of  Taunton,  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil 
counteracts  any  ill  effects  that  may  arise  from  this  cause,  in  cultivating  corn 
crops.  Owing  to  the  dryness  of  soil  compensating  for  the  humidity  of  the 
climate,  added  to  its  extreme  mildness,  in  consequence  of  being  sheltered  from 
north-east  and  south-west  winds,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  wheat 
harvest  is  secured  a full  week  in  this  beautiful  vale  before  that  in  any  other  part 
of  England.  The  higher  part  of  the  Mendip-hills  is  cold  and  bleak,  and  is  prin- 
cipally occupied  in  rearing  young  cattle  and  grazing  sheep.  In  consequence  of 
the  difference  of  climate  between  the  vales  and  hills,  the  periods  of  seed  time  and 
harvest  vary  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  the  mountainous  parts 
being  months  later  than  the  vales;  for  which  reason  it  is  customary,  on  exposed 
and  elevated  districts,  such  as  the  Mendip,  Quantock,  and  Brandon-hills,  to  sow 
a fortnight  earlier  in  the  autumn,  and  a fortnight  later  in  the  spring  than  that 
which  the  vale  farmers  are  accustomed  to.  The  surface  of  the  inland  parts  is 
varied  by  lofty  hills,  rich  level  plains,  and  bold  aspiring  woods,  which  prevents 
the  county  of  Somerset  from  presenting  a monotonous  aspect.  The  soils  on  the 
Quantock-hills  (between  the  town  of  Taunton  and  the  sea)  are  composed  of  a 
thin,  variable  soil,  according  as  the  subjacent  rocks  are  arenaceous  or  aluminous, 
covering  a loose,  shelly  rock,  interspersed  occasionally  with  limestone.  Poulden- 
hill  (between  Bridgewater  and  Glastonbury),  a strong  soil,  covering  a bed  of 
clay;  Mendip-hills  (between  Wells  and  Bristol),  Broadfield  and  Leigh-down 
(near  Bristol),  a gravelly  loam  on  a limestone  rock;  Black-down  (near  Devon), 
a thin,  vegetable  soil,  mixed  with  gravel  and  sand,  superposed  on  a bed  of  the 
same  material.  Where  the  lias  spreads  out  to  any  extent,  there  are  found 
patches  of  stiff,  intractable  clay,  not  unfrequently  covered  with  a coat  of  peat. 
Splendid  samples  of  wheat  are  grown  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  and  the  major 
part  of  the  low  lands  grow  excellent  beans.  Teazles  are  occasionally  grown  on 
the  strong  clays ; this  crop  is,  however,  so  precarious,  that  its  cultivation  is  not 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Oxford  

Somerton*  ...m.t  & pa 

Somerset  

Suffolk  

Somerton,  East pa 

Somerton,  West  ...pa 
Sompting na 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Sussex  

Sonning  pa 

Berks 

Soa  thill to 

Sopley  pa 

W.  R.  York ... 
Hants  

Sopworth pa 

Wilts  

Sotby pa 

Lincoln  

Sotherton  pa 

Suffolk  

Sotterley  pa 

Suffolk  

Sotwell pa 

Berks 

Soughtou to 

Salop 

Soughton to 

Flint  

Soulbury pa 

Bucks 

Soulby  to 

Soulby  to 

Souldern pa 

Cumberland 
Westmorland 
Oxford  

Souldrop pa 

Bedford  

Sound  to 

Chester 

Scurton  pa  Devon  

Southacre  pa  Norfolk 

Southall...  chap  & m.tj Middlesex 

Southam  ham  Gloucester  ... 

Southamt  ...m.t  & pa1  Warwick 


Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Deddington  ...3 
Ilchester 5 

Somerton 

Langport  ... 

...5 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

78 

1584 

674 

1294 

1304 

604 

334 

218 

Clare  7 

Sudbury  

..8* 

E.  Counties 

Caistor  6 

Yarmouth  .. 

E.  Counties 

Caistor  7 

Yarmouth  .. 

,.9* 

E.  Counties 

Worthing  ...24 

Lancing  

..14 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Twyford 

,.24 

Gt.  Western  

Wakefield  6 

Dewsburv  ... 

...2 

L.  & N.  W 

Rimrw(  od  6 

Ohristehrh.Rd.6 

L.  & S.  W.  

105 

Malmesbury  7$ 
Wragby  5 

Wiokwar  .... 

...8 

Midland  

1264 

1374 

1051 

108f 

52| 

Horncastle... 

...7 

Gt.  Northern 

Halesworth  ...4 

Brampton 

...2 

E.  Suffolk 

Beecles 44 

Rramnton  ... 

...5 

E.  Suffolk 

Wallingford. ..14 

Wallingfd.  Rd.5 

Gt.  Western  

Oswestry 5 

Oswestry 

...5 

Gt.  Western  

1964 

195| 

43 

North  op 1 

Mold 

Chester  & Mold 

Leighton  Buz,  3 
Penrith  6 

Leighton  .... 

..24 

L.  & N.  W 

Penrith  

...6 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2894 

2754 

Kirkby  Stphn.3 

Tebay 

..12 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Deddington  ...4 
Harrold  5 

Aynho  

...2 

Gt.  Western  

824 

564 

1664 

2744 

Sharnbrook 

14 

...4 

Midland  

Nantwich  ...  ..4 

Nantwich  ... 

L.  & N.  W 

Okehampton...5 

Tavistock  ., 

..11 

S. Devon  & Tavistck 

Swaffham  ...3k 

Swaffham  .. 

.34 

E.  Counties 

117 

Uxbridge  6 Southall 

...4 

Gt.  Western  

94 

1244 

Cheltenham  ...3  Cheltenham 

...3 

Gt.  Western  

Warwick  9 Southam  Road  2 

Gt.  Western  

102 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

2140 

6925 

1040 

798 

1189 

2930 

9813 

2393 

4400 

1011 

1500 

1085 

1593 

701 

1446 

4460 

2495 

1451 

1290 

1067 

5018 

2492 


2770 


Pop. 


342 

2140 

136 

57 

262 

559 

2695 

5059 

896 

220 

152 

252 

227 

133 

224 

545 

628 

61 

309 

619 

267 

261 

615 

96 
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Somerset. 


Cattle. 


Ecclesias- 
tical and 
civil  divi- 
sions. 


much  countenanced.  Good  barley-lands  are  found  on  the  light  calcareous  soils 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country.  The  spring  crops  grown  in  the  wrestern 
districts  principally  consist  of  oats,  for  which  both  the  climate  and  soil  are  more 
peculiarly  adapted.  The  breed  of  cattle  in  Somerset  is  of  a very  mixed  character : 
this  remark  applies  to  other  cheese  districts,  the  nature  of  the  pasture,  rather 
than  the  kind  of  stock,  giving  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  cheese,  modes  of 
management  having  doubtless  considerable  influence.  In  Somerset,  where  cheese 
only  is  made,  the  annual  produce  per  cow  is  usually  estimated  at  from  three  to 
four  cwt.  per  annum.  There  are  two  native  breeds  of  sheep,  one  without  horns, 
covered  with  a thick  fleece  of  wool : they  are  locally  known  by  the  title  of 
Bampton  Notts : they  are  the  type  of  the  English  long-woolled  sheep,  and  when 
crossed  with  Leicester  bloods  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  improved 
Cotswold.  Specimens,  both  of  the  old  species  and  the  cross-breed,  are  frequently 
met  with  in  the  same  flock,  the  characteristics  of  the  old  breed  greatly  predomi- 
nating. The  Exmoor  sheep  are  a horned  breed,  the  general  shape  of  which  is 
something  like  that  of  the  Glamorgan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bristol-channel. 
It  is  a wild,  mountain  breed,  inhabiting  the  most  sterile  heights  of  the  Exmoor 
range,  on  the  borders  of  this  and  the  adjoining  county,  Devon.  Somersetshire, 
except  Bedminster,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol,  constitutes  the  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Bath,  Wells,  and 
Taunton.  The  county  is  in  the  western  circuit.  By  the  Reform  and  Boundary 
Acts,  the  county  has  been  formed  into  two  divisions,  each  returning  two  members. 
The  Great  Western-railway  enters  the  county  near  Bath,  short  branch  lines 
jconnect  Clevedon  and  Weston-super-Mare  with  the  Bristol  and  Exeter-railway, 
which  runs  past  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  and  Wellington,  into  Devonshire,  and 
the  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Wey  mouth-rail  way,  which  leaves  the  Great  Western 
at  the  Corsham  station,  is  open  thence  to  Frome,  on  the  east  of  this  county. 


Formerly 
the  capital 
of  the 
county. 


* SOMERTON,  though  now  a small  market-town,  was  anciently  the  capital 
of  the  county  in  which  the  West  Saxon  kings  resided.  In  Norman  times  there 
was  a castle  here,  in  which  John  of  France  was  confined.  Its  foundations  may 
still  be  traced  in  the  buildings  of  the  White  Hart.  The  town  stands  on  a hill, 
and  the  houses  are  of  blue  lias,  and  remarkably  low  built.  The  church  is  a 
venerable  building,  with  time-worn  tower,  and  the  market-cross  is  equally 
ancient,  with  an  open  arcade  and  central  column,  supporting  a pyramidal  roof. 
The  town-hall  and  old  houses  adjoining  make  up  a picturesque  group.  There  is 
a fine  view  from  Somerton-hill. 


Inns,  Red  Lion,  White  Hart— Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  Last  Mon.  in  Jan.,  Palm-Tues.,  3rd,  6th,  9th, 
12th  Tues.  aft.  Sep.  30,  Nov.  8,  cattle,  sheep  .—Bankers,  Stuckey’s  Banking  Company;  draw  on 
Robarts, Curtis,  and  Co. 

f SOUTHAM.  The  parish  church  here  is  of  various  dates,  some  portion 
being  of  a decorated,  and  others  of  a perpendicular  character.  It  has  a western 
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Name  of  Place. 


Southampton*  to  & co 
South  borough  ...chap 

Southbroom  chap 

Southburn  to 

Southchurch pa 

Southcoates to 

Southcot  ti 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station . 

Hants  

Kent  

Wilts  ..  . . 

Portsmouth.  ..21 

Bromley  2* 

Devizes  

Southampton  ... 
Southboro’  Rd. 
Devizes  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Essex 

E.  R.  York  ... 
Berks  

Gt.  Driffield  ...6 

Southend  1 

Hull 2 

Reading 2 

H.Cranswick  3? 

Southend  1 

Hull  2* 

Reading  2* 

Railway. 


L.  & S.  W 

Mid.  Kent  

Gt.  Western  

N.  Eastern  

London  & Southend 
Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Gt.  Western  


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sla 
Acres 

Pop. 

78f 

2630 

35305 

12* 

no* 

2648 

2517 

193* 

1021 

98 

42* 

4465 

455 

176 

1050 

1673 

38* 

80 

tower  and  spire.  The  Independents  have  a chapel,  and  there  are  National 
schools,  partly  endowed,  and  an  infirmary  for  the  eye  and  ear.  Near  the  town 
are  two  mineral  springs. 

Inns,  Craven  Arms,  King’s  Arms. — Market,  Mon. — Fairs,  1st  Mon.  in  each  month,  cattle.— 
Bankers,  Leamington  and  Warwickshire  Banking  Company  ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co 
Warwick  and  Leamington  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Hanbury  and  Lloyds. 

* SOUTHAMPTON  is  a town,  a municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  a 
seaport,  and  a county  of  itself,  and  is  situated  on  a peninsula  between  the  rivers 
Aire  or  Itchin  on  the  east,  and  the  Test  or  Anton  on  the  west,  at  the  head  of 
Southamptou-water.  The  Roman  town  of  Clausentum,  though  not  on  the  exact 
site  of  Southampton,  may  be  regarded  as  its  predecessor.  Clausentum  stood  on 
a point  of  land  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Itchin,  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
river,  about  one  mile  from  Southampton,  now  occupied  by  Bittern-farm,  where 
still  exist  traces  of  a fosse  and  vallum  w hich  defended  the  place  on  the  land 
side.  The  foundation  of  the  present  town  is  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
town  was  attacked,  but  without  success,  by  the  Danes  in  837 ; plundered  by 
them  in  980;  and  again  occupied  as  their  winter  quarters  in  994.  In  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  the  town  is  called  Hamtune  and  Suth-Hamtun ; in  the  Doomsday- 
book,  Hantone  and  Hentune.  In  1339,  being  the  year  after  the  sack  of  South- 
ampton by  the  French  or  Genoese  fleet,  the  defences  of  the  town  were  repaired 
and  strengthened.  It  was  at  Southampton  that  Henry  V.  embarked  in  his  first 
invasion  of  France  in  1415.  In  1512  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  who  was  sent  to 
the  support  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  his  war  against  France,  embarked  with 
10,000  men  at  Southampton.  The  county  of  the  town  of  Southampton  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  the  point  of  land  between  the  rivers,  and  extends  about  three 
miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Itchin.  The  town  is  built  on  a gravelly  soil,  some 
what  elevated,  on  the  bank  of  the  Anton,  which  washes  it  on  the  west  and  south 
sides.  The  principal  street,  High-street,  runs  north  and  south,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  an  ancient  “ bar  ” or  gateway  belonging  to  the  old  town  wall, 
considerable  portions  of  which,  with  the  west  gate  and  south-gate,  are  still 
standing.  That  part  of  the  street  which  is  south  of  the  bar  was  included  in  the 
town,  and  is  about  half  a mile  long ; the  remainder,  distinguished  as  High- 
street-above-bar,  or  Above-bar-street,  belonged  to  the  suburbs.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  town  is  the  quay,  near  which  is  the  pier,  a structure  of  considerable 
extent  and  elegance,  erected  in  1832,  and  called  Victoria-pier,  after  her  Majesty,  by 
whom,  before  her  accession,  it  was  opened.  On  the  platform  or  battery  near  the 
quay  is  a long  brass  gun,  which  bears  the  date  1542,  and  was  presented  to  the 
town  by  Henry  VIII.  The  Winchester-road  is  adorned  by  a fine  avenue  of 
elms,  which,  however,  are  gradually  disappearing  as  new  houses  are  erected. 
The  New-town,  on  the  northern  side,  contains  several  spacious  streets  of  excel 
lent  houses.  A road  from  the  southern  part  of  the  town  to  the  Itchin  leads  to 
the  floating  bridge  which  forms  the  communication  with  Fareham,  Gosport,  and 
Portsmouth.  Near  the  sea  are  the  remains  of  part  of  the  town  walls,  with  two 
gates  and  two  or  three  towers,  one  of  which  is  a debtors’-prison.  Domus  Dei- 
hospital  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  has  been  modernised.  A 
chapel  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  castle.  At  the  Ordnance-office  is  the  prin- 
cipal depot  of  the  Ordnance-survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  which  all  our 
best  maps  are  founded.  It  commenced  in  1791,  under  Colonel  Mudge.  Here 
are  deposited  the  various  standards  used  in  measuring  base  lines  at  home  and 
in  India,  preliminary  to  the  surveys.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  High-street  is 
the  ancient  church  of  Holy  Rood,  containing  some  interesting  monuments, 
among  which  is  one  by  Rysbrach,  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Stanley,  whose  name 
has  been  mentioned  by  Thomson  in  the  “ Seasons,”  and  who  has  here  contributed 
a neat  epitaph.  In  the  portico  are  two  tablets,  erected  by  subscription,  com- 
memorative of  the  frightful  loss  of  life  in  November,  1837,  when  twenty-two 
persons,  who  attempted  to  rescue  property  from  a calamitous  fire  that  took 
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Southease  

Sussex  

Newhaven 

34 

Lewes  ...  4. 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

54 

900 

102 

South  Elmham  All 

Saints  

Suffolk  

Harleston 

. 6 

Halesworth  ...5 

E.  Suffolk 

105 

1150 

232 

South  Elmham  St. 

Cross  

Suffolk  

Harleston 

....4 

Halesworth  ...8 

E.  Suffolk  . 

108 

1110 

253 

South  Elmham  St. 

James  

Suffolk  

Harleston 

6 

Halesworth  ...54 

E.  Suffolk 

1054 

1530 

South  Elmham  St. 

Margaret 

.pa 

Suffolk  

Harleston  ... 

...5 

Halesworth  ...7 

E.  Suffolk  

107 

710 

182 

South  Elmham  St. 

Michael  

pa 

Suffolk  

Harleston 

7 

Halesworth  ...6 

E.  Suffolk 

106 

930 

150 

South  Elmham  St. 

Nicholas  

pa 

Suffolk  

Harleston 

...6 

Halesworth  ...55 

E.  Suffolk  

1054 

450 

94 

South  Elmham  St 

Peter  

pa 

Suffolk  

Harleston  ... 

Halesworth  ...64 

E.  Suffolk  

1064 

900 

97 

South- 

ampton. 


Schools  and 

public 

institutions 


Trade. 


The  docks 
and  ship- 
ping. 


place  in  this  parish  fell  victims  to  their  generous  haste,  and  miserably  perished. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  commodious,  with  a fine  organ  at  the  western 
window ; the  curfew  is  still  tolled  at  this  church  in  the  evening.  The  other 
principal  churches  are  St.  Michael’s,  All  Saints,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Mary’s; 
of  these  the  most  ancient  is  St.  Michael’s,  standing  in  the  square  to  which  it 
gives  name,  near  French-street.  An  octagonal  spire,  which  is  of  some  considera- 
ble elevation,  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  building,  between  the  nave  and  chancel. 
There  are  several  ancient  Saxon  columns  in  the  interior,  with  pointed  arches  of 
a large  span.  In  the  aisle  stands  an  ancient  brass  reading-desk,  and  there  is  an 
ancient  Norman  font  of  black  marble,  highly  enriched.  The  total  number  of 
places  of  worship  in  Southampton  is  thirty,  of  which  ten  belong  to  the  Esta- 
blishment. The  others  belong  to  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Bible  Christians,  French  Protestants,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  Irvingites,  and 
Mormons.  The  grammar-school,  founded  in  1553,  is  free  to  all  boys  of  the  town. 
The  endowment  yields  £26  5s.  per  annum.  The  Diocesan  Collegiate-school  was 
commenced  in  1842.  There  are  several  parochial,  National,  British,  and  infant- 
schools;  a mechanics-institution,  with  library  and  museum;  a literary  and 
scientific  institution,  also  with  a library  and  museum.  There  are  several  ranges 
of  almshouses,  an  infirmary,  a dispensary,  and  various  other  charities.  Among 
the  places  of  amusement  are  a theatre,  two  sets  of  assembly-rooms,  billiard- 
rooms,  and  a race-course.  There  are  also  bathing-rooms  and  a botanic-garden. 
The  Royal  Yacht  Club-house  is  a handsome  structure.  Little  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle ; but  a tower  has  been  built  on  the  site  from  the  materials  of  the 
keep.  North  of  the  town,  and  approached  by  a fine  avenue  of  trees,  is  the 
common,  where  an  artesian-well,  1,300  feet  deep,  has  been  dug,  and  from  which 
a great  part  of  the  town  is  supplied  with  water.  Bevis-mount,  traditionally 
pointed  out  as  the  tomb  of  Sir  Bevis,  of  Hampton,  whose  castle  was  also  said  to 
stand  close  by,  has,  since  1858,  been  built  upon.  Southampton  was  anciently  a 
place  of  great  trade ; wool  and  tin  were  exported ; but  it  declined  very  much 
when  the  export  of  wool  was  prohibited.  During  the  eighteenth  century  it 
revived,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  has  more  than  quad- 
rupled its  population.  It  is  much  frequented  as  a watering-place.  The  harbour, 
which  is  secure,  affords  good  anchorage.  Ship-building  is  extensively  carried 
on  ; and  extensive  docks  have  been  constructed.  The  tidal-dock  is  paved  with 
granite,  and  is  lined  on  three  sides  with  extensive  warehouses.  It  is  chiefly 
used  by  the  large  steam-vessels  which  frequent  the  port.  The  area  of  the  basin 
is  sixteen  acres ; and  it  has  eighteen  feet  at  low-water  of  spring-tides.  The 
inner-dock,  enlarged,  deepened,  and  walled  in,  was  opened  in  May,  1859.  The 
depth  of  water  at  spring-tides  is  twenty-nine  feet,  and  the  clear  width  of  entrance 
is  fifty-six  feet.  The  cost  of  the  alterations  was  £60,000.  Timber  is  imported 
from  the  Baltic  and  from  America ; coals  from  the  north  of  England ; stone  from 
the  western  counties;  and  wine  and  brandy  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France. 
There  is  a considerable  Irish  trade.  A new  custom-house  has  been  erected  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  docks.  There  are  eight  steam-packet  companies  connected 
with  the  port,  owning  nearly  a hundred  steamers,  the  original  cost  of  which  was 
about  six  millions  sterling.  There  is  a large  and  increasing  retail  trade,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  shipping,  and  there  are  besides  some  large  coach  facto- 
ries, an  iron-foundry,  breweries,  and  an  extensive  sugar-refinery.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  ten  aldermen  and  thirty  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor;  and 
returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  Parliament.  The  livings  are  in  the  arch- 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Southend*  ham 

Essex 

Rochford  4 

Southernby  Bound  to 
Southerndown  ...ham 
Southery pa 

Cumberland 
Glamorgan  ... 
Norfolk 

Penrith  11 

Cowbridge 9 

Downham  ...6$ 
Gravesend 4 

Southfleet  pa 

Kent  

Southgate  chap 

South  Hamlet  ...ham 
Southill  pa 

Midelesex 

Gloucester  ... 
Bedford 

Hornsey  3$ 

Gloucester  ...1$ 
Biggleswade  ...4 

Callington 3 

Burnham 3$ 

Southill  pa 

Southminster  pa 

Cornwall  

Essex 

South oe  pa 

Hunts  

Huntingdon  6$ 
Eye  5 

Southolt  pa 

Suffolk  

Southorpe  to 

Lincoln  

Gainsboro’ 7 

Southorpe  ham 

Northampton 
W.  R.  York ... 

Lancaster 

Lincoln  

Wansford  3 

Southowrara  to 

Southportf to 

Southrey  

Halifax 1$ 

Liverpool  ...18$ 
Lincoln 12 

Southrop pa 

South  Town  pa 

Gloucester  ... 
Suffolk  

Lechlade 3 

Yarmouth 1 

Southwaite  sta 

SouthwarkJ  bo 

Cumberland 
Surrev  

Carlisle  7 

London 

Southwell§  ...m.t  & pa 

Nottingham 

Newark  7$ 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Railway. 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 


Area 

inSta 

Acres 


Southend London  & Southend 

Plurnpton  7 Lane.  & Carlisle 

Bridgend  4 S.  Wales  

Littleport 5$  E.  Counties  

Northfleet  ...2$  S.  Eastern  

Southgate  2,Gt.  Northern  

Gloucester  ...l$  Gt.  Western  

Southill Midland  

St.  Germans  11  Cornwall  

Maldon  10$  E.  Counties 

St.  Neot’s  3 Gt.  Northern 

Finningham  10  E.  Counties 

Northorpe  ...1$  Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

Castor 4 L.  & N.  W 

Halifax 1$  Gt.  Northern 

Southport Lane.  ^Yorkshire... 

Southrey  Gt.  Northern 

Shrivenham...l2  Gt.  Western  

Yarmouth  1 E.  Suffolk 

South  waite Lane.  & Carlisle 

London 

Newark  7$  Gt.  Northern 


41$ 

294f 

194 

83$ 

3695 

24$ 

2340 

8$ 

• •• 

115$ 

40f 

6180 

267$ 

3459 

54$ 

7701 

54f 

1860 

96 

798 

157$ 

590 

108f 

204$ 

2280 

212$ 

126$ 

83$ 

1453 

122 

• •• 

293f 

... 

127$ 

4550 

Pop. 


121 

271 

1155 

657 

1739 

1400 

730 

1482 

307 

209 

43 

237 

7380 

4765 

425 

1412 

172863 

3516 


deaconry  and  diocese  of  Winchester.  For  poor  law  purposes  the  town  is  governed 
under  a Local  Act. 


South- 

ampton. 


Inns,  Dolphin,  Star,  Radley’s  Hotel,  Royal  York,  Royal  Hotel,  Crown  Hotel,  Railway  Hotel.— 
Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  May  6,  7,  Trinity  Mon.,  Tues.,  cattle.— Bankers,  Atherly  and  Co.;  draw  on 
Lubbock,  Forster,  and  Co.  Hampshire  Banking  Company ; draw  on  London  Joint  Stock.  Branch 
of  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England ; draw  on  Head-office.  Maddeson  and  Pearce  ; draw  on 
Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co  —Newspapers,  Hampshire  Advertiser,  Hampshire  Independent. 


* SOUTHEND.  A favourite  watering-place  of  recent  origin  and  growing 
importance.  The  pier  is  the  longest  in  England,  being  one  mile  and  a quarter 
long.  There  is  a railway  on  it  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  from  the 
steamers.  Being  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  having  the  open  sea 
beyond,  the  prospect  is  very  animated.  The  town  is  situated  on  a wooded  hill, 
and  the  beautiful  terrace,  commonly  called  New  Southend,  being  built  on  a con- 
siderable eminence,  gives  the  town  an  elegant  appearance.  The  air  is  considered 
dry  and  salubrious,  and  the  place  is  much  frequented  in  the  season  by  excur- 
sionists from  the  metropolis. 


Longest 
pier  in 
England. 


Inns,  Royal  Hotel,  Ship  Hotel. 


f SOUTHPORT  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ribble.  This  watering- 
place  is  gradually  improving,  and  possesses  the  necessary  accommodation  for 
visitors,  having  a theatre,  news-rooms,  library,  bathing  establishments,  &c.  One 
principal  street,  formed  by  houses  of  brick,  with  gardens  in  front,  is  the  chief 
thoroughfare,  but  new  buildings  have  been  added  every  year;  and  though  there 
are  no  public  edifices  calling  for  especial  notice,  the  appearance  of  the  town  is 
very  agreeable.  Sand-hills,  resembling  small  tumuli,  surround  the  town,  and 
the  environs  are  replete  with  localities  for  pleasant  excursions. 


Sand-hills. 


Inns,  Bold  Arms  Hotel,  Victoria 
draw  on  Union  Bank  of  Loudon. 


Hotel,  Claremont  Hotel. — Bankers,  Preston  Banking  Company 


+ SOUTHWARK.  One  of  the  twenty-six  wards  of  London,  otherwise  Bridge 
Ward  Without,  but  commonly  called  “the  Borough.”  It  was  called  by  the 
Saxons  Suth  verke,  or  the  South  work,  from  a fort  that  bore  that  aspect  from 
the  City.  ( See  “ London.”) 


§ SOUTHWELL,  a place  of  considerable  antiquity,  appears  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station.  A church  was  established  here  by  Paulinus,  one  of  the  early 
missionaries  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This  church  became  collegiate,  and  was 
afterwards  richly  endowed  by  the  liberality  of  prelates  and  nobles.  Charles  I. 
was  frequently  at  Southwell  during  the  civil  war,  and  here  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  Scotch  commissioners.  The  town  contains  many  good  houses.  The 
collegiate  church  is  a magnificent  cruciform  building,  consisting  of  nave  and 
aisles,  transepts,  choir,  and  eastern  transepts,  two  western  towers,  and  a central 
tower.  The  nave  and  transepts  and  the  towers  are  Norman,  of  very  bold  cha- 
racter and  well  executed  details.  The  extreme  length  of  the  church  is  306  feet, 
breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  59  feet,  breadth  at  the  transepts  121  feet.  The 
north  porch  is  a large  and  much-enriched  specimen  of  Norman.  The  nave  and 
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Southvvick  

Durham  

Sunderland 

...2  Sunderland  ...2 

N.  Eastern 

270| 

1018 

2721 

Southwick  

...  3 Oundle  3 

L.  & N.  W. 

100 

1320 

193 

Southvvick  

....4  Porehester 2 

L.  & S.  W. 

891 

4100 

596 

Southwick  rva 

....4  Southwick  ...1* 

L..  B.,  & S.  C 

56| 

1470 

1190 

Southwick  

...ti 

Wilts 

Trowbridge 

...3  Trowbridge  ...3 

Gt.  Western  

108? 

131 1 

South  wold*  m.t  & ua 

Suffolk  

Halesworth 

...8  Halesworth  ...8 

E.  Suffolk 

108 

566 

2109 

Southwood 

Norfolk. 

..4*  Reedham  3 

E.  Counties 

128| 

481 

48 

Southworth 

Lancaster 

Newton  

L.  & N.  W 

193 

1851 

1097 

Sowe 

Warwick 

Coventry 

^3*  Coventry 4 

L.  & N.  W 

98 

2505 

1586 

Sowerby  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk  

....1  Thirsk  1 

N.  Eastern  ...  . 

214? 

2528 

1079 

Sowerby  

W.  R. York... 

Halifax  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

203| 

3670 

7908 

Sowerby  Bridge.. 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Halifax 

..21  Sowerby  Bridge 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

202 

4365 

Sowerby  Castle ... 

...pa 

Cumberland 

Penrith  ... 

..11  Plumpton  7 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

29  If 

7940 

1016 

Sowerb.v-under- 

1 

Catcliffe  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Northallerton  4 Northallerton  4 

N.  Eastern  

225| 

799 

47 

Sowton  

Devon  

Exeter  

4?  St.  Thomas’s  4? 

S.  Devon  

195 

1094 

301 

Soy  laud 

W.  R.  York ... 

Halifax  

....5  Sowerby  Br.  2* 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

204* 

4960 

3422 

Soalford  

Nottingham 

Tuxford 

Thorpe  6 

Midland 

164 

101 

Sualdinet  ...m.t  & Da 

Lincoln  

Boston 

,14?  Spalding  

Gt.  Northern 

93 

12070 

8829 

Spaldington 

...to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Howden 

....4  Howden  2* 

N.  Eastern  

194* 

3170 

323 

Spaldwick  

Hunts  

Kimholton 

4 Huntingdon  7* 

Gt.  Northern 

66| 

1690 

464 

Spanby  

Lincoln  

Eal  kin  e-ham  Si  Sleaford  ...Si 

Gt.  Northern  

126* 

1019 

74 

Sparhara 

Norfolk 

Norwich 

..12  Dereham 8 

E.  Counties 

133| 

1770 

373 

Spark  ford  

Somerset 

Tl  Chester 

tt,6  Spark  ford  . . 

Gt.  Western 

134* 

950 

280 

Spa  Road  

Kent  

London  ... 

Spa  Road 

S.  Eastern  

Sparsholt  

Berks 

Lambourn ... 

...6  Faringdon  Rd. 3 

Gt.  Western  

67 

6340 

902 

Sparsholt  

Hants  

Winchester . 

..3a  Winchester  ..,35 

L.  & S.  W 

70 

3542 

419 

Spaunton 

N.  R.  York  .., 

Pickering  ... 

...8  Pickering  8 

N.  Eastern  

231? 

1540 

116 

South- 

well. 


Local 

manufac- 

tures. 


transepts  have  a wooden  flat  ceiling;  the  aisles  have  a stone  groined  roof.  The 
choir  and  eastern  transepts,  which  are  of  early  English  character,  are  among 
the  finest  specimens  of  that  style  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  in  good  preservation. 
The  entrance  into  the  Minster-yard  is  by  ancient  gateways,  of  which  the  western 
has  a semicircular  arch.  In  the  yard  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  a former  palace 
of  the  Archbishops  of  York.  The  chapter  of  Southwell  collegiate  church  con- 
sists of  six  canons  and  two  minor  canons.  Annual  meetings  of  the  Nottingham- 
shire clergy  are  held  at  Southwell,  which  is  the  mother-church  of  the  county. 
At  Southwell  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists ; a grammar- 
school,  National  and  infant-schools,  assembly-rooms,  and  a house  of  correction 
for  the  county.  The  lace  and  hosiery  manufactures  employ  a considerable 
number  of  workmen.  Tanning  and  silk-throwing  employ  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 


Inn,  Saracen’s  Head.— Market,  Sat.— -Fair,  Whit.-Mon.— Bankers,  Wylde  and  Co. ; draw  on 
Lubbock,  Forster,  and  Co. 


Handsome 
church  and 
tower. 


* SOUTHWOLD  was  in  the  middle  ages  a place  of  some  importance.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  town  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  hill 
on  which  the  town  stands  forms  a cliff  towards  the  sea,  and  sinks  on  the  other 
side  into  marshes.  The  only  entrance  to  the  town  is  on  the  north-west  side,  by 
a bridge  over  the  Buss-creek.  The  top  and  sides  of  the  hill  round  the  town  are 
chiefly  uninclosed  common.  The  church  is  a large  and  handsome  building  of 
perpendicular  architecture,  mostly  of  flint  and  stone.  The  western  tower  is 
about  100  feet  high,  and  there  are  two  low  hexagonal  towers  at  each  angle  of 
the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel.  There  are  chapels  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan, 
Methodists,  and  Independents.  The  town-hall  is  modern,  and  there  is  a small  jail. 
Besides  the  fishing,  and  some  salt-works,  rope,  sail-making,  and  brewing,  are 
the  chief  sources  of  employment  to  the  population.  The  town,  which  is  much 
frequented  in  the  bathing  season,  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve 
councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor. 


Inns,  Crown  Hotel,  Swan  Hotel.— Market,  Thurs.— Fair,  Trinity-Mon.,  pedlery.— Bankers, 
Harvey  and  Hudson ; draw  on  Hankey  and  Co. 


The  bridge 
over  the 
Welland 
rebuilt. 


f SPALDING,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Welland,  was,  as  early  as 
the  Saxon  times,  a place  of  some  consequence.  A Benedictine  monastery  existed 
here.  The  district  in  which  the  town  stands  is  fenny,  but  well  drained.  The 
town  is  clean,  well  paved,  and  contains  many  neat  houses.  The  town-hall  is  a 
strong  brick  building,  and  the  sessions-house  a large  and  handsome  structure. 
There  are  assembly-rooms,  a theatre,  and  a house  of  correction.  The  high 
bridge  over  the  river  Welland  was  rebuilt  in  1838.  The  church,  a fine  edifice, 
chiefly  of  perpendicular  character,  has  an  elegant  tower,  surmounted  with  a 
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Bridgewater  ...6 

Gt.  Western  

157$ 

3387 

1080 

Newburv 1? 

Newbury If 

Gt.  Western  

54f 

3780 

3298 

Speeton 

N.  Eastern  

210f 

1962 

150 

Hale...~ 3 

Speke  

St.  Helens  & Wartn. 

193f 

5492 

534 

Tunbridge  W.  4 

Tuubridge  ...4$ 

S.  Eastern  

45$ 

3947 

2839 

Oxford  

Chip.  Norton  5 

Charlbury  ...1$ 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

78f 

3900 

578 

Spennithorne. 

N[  R York 

Leyhurn  ...  2 

N.  Eastern  

240f 

4680 

796 

sta 

Durham  

Shincliff 5 

Spennymoor  ... 

W.  Hartlepool  

250 

Warwick  

Alcester  4 

Stratford  9 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  .. 

114f 

1090 

106 

Worcester  ... 

Worcester 3 

Worcester 3 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

123$ 

779 

166 

Wimborne 8 

Blandford  3 L.  & S.  W 

128 

2148 

660 

Suffolk  

Halesworth  ...2 

Halesworth  ...2 

E.  Suffolk 

102 

1484 

196 

Louth  16 

Firsby 4 

Gt.  Northern 

126$ 

2340 

1461 

Belford  3 

Belford  3 

N.  Eastern  

329f 

467 

143 

to 

Chester 

Gt.  Neston 5 

Spital  

Birk.,  Lane.,  &Ches. 

190$ 

^pif.tn.1  , 

na 

Pembroke 

Haver fd west  ...6 

Clarbeston  Rd.3 

S.  Wales  

273f 

2674 

430 

Sjiit.tle 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Berwick 2 

Tweedmouth...l 

N.  Eastern  

341f 

244 

1746 

Spittle  Bough- 
ton 

ex  pa 

Chester 

Chester  1 

Chester  1 

L.  & N.  W 

179$ 

158 

Spittlpg&to 

ham 

Lincoln  

Grantham  1 

Grantham 1 

Gt.  Northern 

106$ 

Spixworth 

pa 

Norfolk  . 

Norwich  4 

Norwich  5 

E.  Counties 

118$ 

1224 

"41 

Spofforth 

pa  & to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Wetherby  4 

Spofforth 

N.  Eastern  

215$ 

12958 

3599 

£»p<"»ridnn 

...pa 

Derbv  

Derby  3$ 

Spondon $ 

Midland  

130 

4300 

2052 

Spnn  Lane 

sta, 

Warwick  

Birmingham  4$ 

Spoil  Lane  

L.  & N.  W 

117f 

Spnnnhpd 

..  ti 

Gloucester  ... 

Stroud 4 

Stroud 4 

Gt-  Western  

108$ 

714 

Knnrlp 

na 

Norfolk 

S waff  ham 2$ 

S waff  ham  ...2$ 

E.  Counties 

116 

3817 

847 

Scotland to  & chap 

Lancaster 

Rochdale  1 

Rochdale if 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

201$ 

23476 

Spratton 

pa 

Northampton 

Northampton  6$ 

Brixworth 2 

L.&N.  W.  

77$ 

2810 

961 

Spread  Eagle 

sta, 

Stafford 

Stafford  8 

Spread  Eagle  ... 

L.  & N.  W 

133$ 

Spreytrm 

na 

Devon  . . 

Oakhampton...8 

Orediton  10 

N.  Devon 

211$ 

3606 

384 

Spridlington 

pa 

Lincoln 

Lincoln  9 

[Wickenby  6 

Manch.,  Shef.,&Lin. 

180 

2180 

313 

Springfield 

..  .t  pa 

Essex  

Chelmsford  ...1 

Chelmsford  ...1$ 

E.  Counties 

30f 

2878 

2582 

Spring  Grove 

. . . sta 

Middlesex 

Brentford 1$ 

Spring  Grove  ... 

L.  & S.  W 

12 

Springthorpe 

pa 

Lincoln  

Gainsboro’ 5 

Gainsboro’  5 

Gt.  Northern  

158$ 

1072 

300 

Springwell 

sta 

Durham  ... 

Newcastle  7 

SDrinewell  . . 

N.  Eastern  

275 

• •• 

Sproatley 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hull 8 

Hedon  5 

Hull  & Holderness 

183f 

1380 

463 

Snroston  

to 

Chester 

Middlewich  ...2 

Holmes  Chapl  2$ 

L.  & N.  W 

168f 

846 

156 

Rnrnt,hrrme,h+  na,  & tn 

W.  R.  York 

Doncaster  3 

Sprotborough ... 

Midland  

183? 

3865 

528 

Sproughton 

pa 

Suffolk  

Ipswich  3 

Bramford  . 1 i 

E.  Counties 

72$ 

2393 

580 

Sprouston 

pa 

Norfolk 

Norwich  2$ 

Norwich  3$ 

E.  Counties 

117 

2576 

1308 

Sproxton  

pa 

Leicester  

M.  Mowbray  ...8 

Saxbv  3$ 

Midland  

125 

2360 

426 

Sproxton  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Helmsley  2 

Gilling  ..  . 4 

N.  Eastern  

220$ 

2813 

171 

Snurstow 

to 

Chester 

Tarporley  4 

Beeston  2 

L.  & N.  W 

170f 

1797 

562 

Stacknole  Elirior  na 

Pembroke  . 

Pembroke  4 

Nevla.nd  ...  7 

S.  Wales  

292$ 

2845 

321 

Stocksteads  .. 

Lancaster 

Bacup  1$ 

Stacksteads  ... 

E.  Lancashire 

209$ 

1 

crocketed  spire.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  aud 
Quakers,  have  places  of  worship.  The  Royal  Free  Grammar-school,  founded 
in  1568,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  £174  a year,  and  there  are  also 
National-schools,  endowed  blue-coat-schools,  Willesby’s  Endowed  Charity- 
school,  and  a union-school.  There  is  a considerable  trade  in  corn,  meal,  flour, 
coal,  timber,  wool,  oil-cake,  and  wine.  Brick-making,  bone-crushing,  coach- 
making, brewing,  and  malting,  are  carried  on,  aud  there  are  some  extensive 
steam  flour  mills.  The  river  Welland' is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  vessels  of 
seventy  tons  burden.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions,  aud  a county  court,  are  held 
in  the  town. 


Spalding. 


Consider- 
able trade. 


Inns,  White  Hart,  White  Lion,  Red  Lion. — Market,  Tues. — Fairs,  April  27,  June  29,  Aug.  28, 
Sep.  25,  Dec.  6,  stock;  Sep.  26,  pleasure. — Bankers,  Claypons  and  Co.;  draw  on  Masterman  and  Co. 
Branch  of  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England;  draw  on  Head-office.  Stamford,  Spalding,  and 
Boston  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. 


* SPILSBY.  The  parish  church  of  this  clean  and  thriving  town  is  a large 
edifice  of  irregular  architecture.  The  town-hall  is  a plain  brick  building  on 
arches.  The  market-cross  is  a plain  octangular  shaft,  rising  from  a quadrangular  Market- 
base  and  terminating  in  a vane ; aud  there  is  a court-house  and  house  of  correc-  oross‘ 
tion.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesley ans  and  Independents.  The 
grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  is  free  to  thirty  boys;  and  there  are 
National-schools  and  a literary-institution. 


^.-Markets,  Mon.;  great  market,  alternate  Mons.— Fairs,  Mon.  bef.  and  aft. 
Whit.-Mon..  Mon.  aft.  J uly  1 2,  stock,  pigs. — Bankers,  Branch  of  Lincoln  and  Lindsey  Banking 
Company ; draw  on  Prescott,  Grote,  and  Co.  Claypons  and  Co ; draw  on  Masterman  and  Co. 
Bourne  and  Son;  draw  on  ditto.  Spalding  and  Boston  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Barclay, 
Bevan,  and  Co. 


f SPROTBOROUGH.  This  is  a small  village,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
princely  mansion  of  the  Copley  family.  A new  church,  costing  £6,000,  was 
built  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Joseph  Copley  in  1856. 
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Stadhampton pa 

Stadmoreston ti 

Staffield to 

Stafford*  co 

Oxford  

Stafford 

Cumberland 

Oxford 8 

Tunstall 3 

Penrith  10 

Culham  6 

Kidsgrove 3; 

Plumpton  8 

Gt.  "Western  

N.  Staffordshire 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

62* 

159 

293| 

620 

5472 

728468 

401 

392 

244 

608716 

Agriculture. 


Rivers  and 
canals. 


Railways. 


* STAFFORDSHIRE  is  bounded  north-east  by  Derbyshire,  east  by  Leices- 
tershire, south-east  by  Warwickshire,  south  by  Worcestershire,  south-west  and 
west  by  Shropshire,  and  north-west  by  Cheshire.  The  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  sixty  miles,  the  greatest  breadth  is  thirty-eight  miles.  The 
highest  part  of  the  county  is  the  northern.  Nearly  the  whole  is  included  in  the 
new  red-sandstone  formation  of  central  England.  The  climate  is  keen  and 
bracing,  and  the  northern  part  subject  to  more  rain  than  the  southern.  Of  the 
entire  area  about  150,000  acres  are  in  roads,  wastes,  and  woods.  The  remainder 
is  productive  either  as  arable  land  or  pasture,  the  proportion  of  arable  to  pas- 
ture land  being  nearly  as  five  to  one.  Along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  rich 
and  productive  meadows,  which  are  continually  renovated  by  the  depositions  of 
fine  mud  in  floods;  but  sometimes  they  are  flooded  at  a time  when  the  grass  is 
fit  for  the  scythe  or  already  cut,  in  which  cases  much  loss  is  sustained.  There 
is  not  much  laud  in  this  county  devoted  to  the  grazing  of  cattle,  or  to  extensive 
dairies ; but  many  fine  beasts  are  fatted  in  stalls  on  turnips,  hay,  and  oil-cake, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  manure.  The  breed  most  esteemed  is  that  of  the 
short-horns.  Of  sheep,  every  breed  is  to  be  met  with  which  is  in  any  repute. 
The  farm  horses  are  active  and  strong,  and  in  general  well  kept.  The  Stafford- 
shire hog  of  the  old  breed  is  coarser  than  the  Berkshire  or  Essex,  but  better 
pigs  have  been  introduced.  The  principal  river  is  the  Trent,  its  tributaries  being 
the  Lyme,  the  Sow,  the  Blyth,  the  Tame,  the  Mease,  and  the  Dove.  The  canals 
are  numerous.  The  most  important  is  the  Trent  and  Mersey,  or  the  Grand 
Trunk-canal.  This  canal,  commencing  in  the  Trent  at  the  junction  of  the  Der- 
went in  Derbyshire,  enters  the  county  near  the  junction  of  the  Trent  and 
Dove  and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Trent  to  Stoke  in  the  Potteries,  whence  it 
continues  its  course  north-west  to  the  Mersey,  at  Runcorn-gap.  About  fifty 
miles  of  its  course  belong  to  Staffordshire.  The  Birmingham-canal  and  the 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction-canal  form  another  important  line,  entering 
the  county  near  Birmingham,  and  passing  through  the  iron  and  coal  district,  by 
Dudley  and  Wolverhampton,  and  then  running  north-west  into  Shropshire.  The 
length  of  this  line  is  about  thir,ty-two  miles.  The  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire-canal  commences  in  the  Severn  at  Stourport,  and  enters  Staffordshire  near 
the  village  of  Whittington,  follows  the  valleys  of  the  Stour  and  the  Smestow, 
passes  near  Wolverhampton,  and  joins  the  Trent  and  Mersey-canals  near  the 
junction  of  the  Sow  and  the  Trent.  Its  length  in  this  county  is  nearly  forty 
miles.  The  Stourbridge-canal  commences  in  the  above  canal  at  Stewponey,  and 
extends  to  the  town  of  Stourport.  The  Dudley-canal  commences  in  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Worcester-canal,  and  proceeds  to  Dudley.  A cut  unites  it  with 
the  Stourbridge-canal,  and  consequently  with  the  Staffordshire  and  Woreester- 
shire-canal.  The  Coventry-canal,  from  its  commencement  in  the  Trent  and 
Mersey-canal  at  Fradley-heath  to  Fazeley,  near  Tamworth,  eleven  miles,  belongs 
to  this  county.  At  Fazeley  it  unites  with  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley-canal, 
which  forms  a part  of  the  Birmingham  Canal  Navigations,  and  of  which  only  a 
small  part  is  in  Staffordshire.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  is  the  Caldon- 
canal,  which  is  a branch  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey-canal,  extending  from  the 
main  line  at  Hanley  in  the  Potteries  north-eastward  to  the  nighbourhood  of 
Leek,  to  which  town  there  is  a cut ; and  from  thence  south-eastward  to  Uttoxeter, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Dove.  The  Newcastle-under-Lyme-canal  is  a short  canal 
from  the  Trent  and  Mersey-canal  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  to  Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
There  are  several  other  short  canals  in  the  county.  The  Loudon  and  North- 
Western  railway  enters  the  county  near  Bilston,  and  runs  throughout  in  a north- 
north-west  direction,  quitting  it  a few  miles  south  of  Crewe.  The  Shrewsbury 
and  Birmingham,  and  one  or  two  other  short  connecting  lines  pass  from  it  in  its 
progress  through  the  county.  The  Trent  Valley  branch  of  the  North-Western 
railway  enters  the  county  near  Tamworth,  and  passes  in  a north-west  direction 
to  Stafford.  It  is  continued  from  Colwich  through  the  pottery  district  to  Con- 
gletonj  by  the  North  Staffordshire  line.  There  are  also  several  branch  railways. 
The  principal  coach-road  is  the  road  from  Loudon  to  Holyhead,  which  esters 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

bo 

...7 

Stafford 

L.  & N.  W 

183$ 

11829 

Stafford  West 

pa 

Dorset 

Dorchester  .. 

.2* 

Dorchester  ...2$ 

L.  & S.  W 

142f 

984 

229 

Sta.gsdon 

Da 

Bedford 

Bedford 

. 5 

Bedford  5 

Gt.  Northern 

62$ 

3386 

727 

Stainbrough  

..to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Barnsley  ..... 

..2| 

Barnsley  2$ 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

185 

1692 

479 

Stainburn 

Cumberland 

Workington 

...1 

Workington  ...1 

Whitehaven  J unc. . . . 

311$ 

152 

Stainhurn  

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Otlev 

5 

Arthington  ...5 

N.  Eastern  

2061 

2910 

245 

Stainby 

pa 

Lincoln  

Colsterworth...2 

Corby  6 

Gt.  Northern 

103 

1550 

180 

Staindrot)  

Durham  

Barnard  Castle  6 

Winston 3 

Stockton  & Darlgtn. 

253 

11837 

2447 

Stainesf  ...  m.t  & pa 

Middlesex  .... 

Windsor 

6 

Staines  

L.  & S.  W 

19 

1844 

2577 

Sta.infip.ld  ham 

Lincoln 

Bourn  

.3$ 

Edenham  3$ 

Gt.  Northern 

99$ 

90 

Stainfield  

pa 

Lincoln  

Wragby 

,.4* 

Bardney  4 

Gt.  Northern 

133 

2450 

132 

Stainforth  

.to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Settle  

...2 

Settle  2 

Midland  

236 

3698 

225 

Stain  forth  

to 

W.  R.  York  .. 

Thorne 

3* 

Stainforth  

S.  Yorkshire  

164f 

4947 

881 

Stainland 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Halifax  

North  Dean  ...1 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

200$ 

Stainley,  North 

W.  R.  York ... 

Ripon  

. .5 

Rinon  5 

N.  Eastern  

226f 

... 

Stainley,  South 

to 

W.  R.  York 

Rinoii  . 

...6  Ripon fi 

N.  Eastern  

2271 

Stain  more  

Westmorland  Brough  

...4  Tebay 18 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

281f 

549 

Staffordshire  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  and  runs  through  Wednesbury,  Bilston,  g^E|0ED‘ 
and  Wolverhampton,  a few  miles  beyond  which  it  enters  Shropshire.  Stafford- 
shire is  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  in  the  Oxford  circuit. 


* STAFFORD.  According  to  the  Saxon  chronicle,  Ethelfleda,  “ lady  of 
Mercia,”  built  a fort  at  this  place  in  the  year  913,  to  keep  the  Danes  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  check.  There  was  a castle  near  it  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  Royalists,  after  the  capture  of  Lichfield-close  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  retired  to  Stafford ; and  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought  at 
Hopton-heath,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town,  March  19th,  1643.  The  town 
was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians;  at  a later  period  the  castle 
was  also  taken.  The  castle,  which  is  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town,  towards 
the  south-west,  in  Castle  Church  parish,  has  been  of  late  years  rebuilt.  The 
houses  are  in  general  well  built,  mostly  of  brick,  and  roofed  with  slate.  Over 
the  river  Sow  is  a neat  bridge.  The  public  buildings  are  the  county-hall,  a 
spacious  stone  building  in  the  market-square:  the  county  jail,  and  house  of 
correction ; the  county  infirmary,  and  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  a capacious 
and  well-arranged  building.  There  are  two  parochial  churches  : St.  Mary’s, 
formerly  collegiate,  is  a large  and  fine  cruciform  building,  chiefly  of  early  English 
date,  with  an  octagonal  tower  at  the  intersection.  The  transept  is  100  feet  long 
and  25  feet  broad.  In  1847  this  church  was  repaired  and  restored,  at  a cost  of  about 
£16,000.  The  church  of  St.  Chad  has  a Norman  chancel,  with  an  east  window 
of  modern  date,  a modern  nave,  and  a tower  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  of 
perpendicular  character.  In  the  town  is  a new  district  church.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  places 
of  worship.  King  Edward  VI. ’s  Free  Grammar-school,  founded  in  1556,  is  free 
to  all;  its  income  for  all  purposes  amounts  to  £312  a year.  There  are  also 
National,  British,  and  ragged-schools,  a library,  and  a mechanics’-institute. 
Stafford  has  sent  members  to  Parliament  since  the  23rd  Edward  I.  The  assizes, 
quarter  sessions,  and  a county  court,  are  held  in  the  town.  The  manufacture  of 
shoes,  chiefly  for  the  London  market,  or  for  exportation,  employs  a considerable 
number  of  men.  Cutlery  is  manufactured  to  a small  extent.  Tanning  is  carried 
on.  The  borough  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  of 
whom  one  is  mayor. 


StafFcrd- 

castle. 


Shoe-manu- 

facture. 


Inns,  Swan  Hotel.  Vine  Inn.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  Tues.  bef.  Shrove-Tues.,  May  14,  cattle ; Sat. 
bef.  June  29,  July  10,  wool;  Sep.  16,  17,  18,  Dec.  4,  horses;  1st  Mon.  in  Oct.,  cheese,  toll  free. — 
Bankers,  Stevenson,  Salt,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Stevenson  and  Sons.  Branch  of  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool District  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 


f STAINES  consists  of  one  principal  street,  extending  about  half  a mile  along 
the  main  road,  with  some  smaller  streets  branching  from  it.  The  parish  church 
is  a modern  structure,  with  a square  embattled  tower.  The  Wesleyans,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  and  Quakers,  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  several 
schools,  and  a literary  and  scientific-institution.  A handsome  granite  bridge  of 
three  arches  crosses  the  Thames  here.  It  was  erected  from  a design  by  Rennie, 
in  1832,  at  a cost  of  £40,000.  There  are  extensive  mustard-mills,  flour-mills,  City  fo0Un- 
and  a brewery.  A little  northward  of  the  bridge  is  the  city  boundary-stone,  on  dary-stone. 
which  is  inscribed  “God  preserve  the  city  of  London,  a.d.  1280.” 

Inns,  Angel  and  Crown,  Railway  Hotel. — Market,  Eri. — Fairs,  May  11,  horses,  cattle ; Sep.  19, 
horses,  cattle,  onions.— Bankers,  Ashby  and  Co. ; draw  ou  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway . 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Stainton  

Cumberland 

Carlisle  

...2 

Cralisle  

...2 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

302f 

585 

55 

Stainton  

Cumberland 

Penrith  

...3 

Penrith  

...3  Lane.  & Carlisle  ...... 

286* 

296 

...5 

Lang  worth... 

..  2l  Maneh..  Shef..  & Lin. 

172 

3021 

227 

Stainton  

Westmorland 

Kendai  

...5 

Milnthorpe 

...3 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

248 

1440 

384 

N.  R.  York 

...6 

Richmond 

.6 

N.  Eastern  

246* 

1851 

40 

N.  R.  York  . . 

...5 

Yarm  

..4 

N.  Eastern  ..,  

238 

7744 

2485 

W.  R.  York.. 

...7 

Bawtry  

...7 

Gt.  Northern 

155 

2789 

284 

Stainton  Dale 

pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

...8 

Scarborough 

...8 

N.  Eastern  

235 

2945 

343 

Stainton,  Great.... 

.pa 

Stockton 

...8 

Aycliffe  

...3 

N.  Eastern  

243| 

1947 

155 

Stainton,  Little .... 

Darlington... 

...5 

Darlington... 

...5 

N.  Eastern  

240* 

1083 

82 

. 6 

Mkt.  Rasen 

..  6 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

159* 

2450 

144 

Stainton.  Market 

...9 

Horn  castle  .. 

,.7* 

Gt.  Northern  

137| 

1180 

142 

Stalbridare*  ..m.t  & na 

...7 

Sherborne  ... 

...7 

L.  & S.  W 

125 

5681 

1901 

StalhanY 

Xorfolk 

N.  Walsham 

...8 

Norwich  

.15 

E.  Counties 

128* 

1792 

698 

Stalisfield  

.pa 

Kent  

Charing 

2* 

Pa.versham 

7 

E.  Kent 

57 

2226 

362 

Stallingborough  .. 

.pa 

Lincoln  

Gt.  Grimsby 

...6 

Stallingborough 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

159* 

5792 

516 

Stalmine-with- 

Staynall  chap 

Lancaster 

Poulton  

...5 

Poulton  

...5 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

229* 

2138 

508 

Stalybridgef  

..to 

Chshir  * Lane 

Asbton-nn-Ti.  Sr.alevhridse 

L.  & N.  W 

190* 

20760 

Stambourne  

.pa 

Essex 

Clare  

6*  Halsted 

.10 

E.  Counties  

64 

1842 

564 

Stam bridge,  Great 

pa 

Essex  

Rochford  

„1*  Southend 

..  6 

London  & Southend 

47* 

1670 

392 

Stambridee.  Little 

na 

Essex 

Roehford 

14  Southend  ... 

6 

London  & Southend 

47* 

600 

136 

Stamford!  ...bo  & m.t 

Lincoln  

Peterborough  13  Stamford  .. 

Midland  

89 

8933 

Stamford  

..to 

Northumb.  ... 

Alnwick 

5 

Tjonerhmurhton  3 

N.  Eastern  

315* 

1602 

125 

Stamford  Bridge, 

East  

E.  R.  York  ... 

York  

..9| 

Stamford  Rridee 

N.  Eastern  

200f 

680 

407 

Stamford  Bridge- 

with-Scoreby 

..to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

York  

..9| 

Stamford  Rridare 

N.  Eastern  

200f 

1891 

165 

Stamfordham 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  .. 

..13 

Prudhoe 

...8 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

293| 

18089 

1781 

Stauage lord 

Radnor 

Knighton 

...3 

Knisrhton 

.3 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

193 

2388 

183 

Stanbridee _ham 

Bedford 

Dunstable  ., 

*.4q 

Leighton  .Tun  34 

L.  Sc  N.  W 

44 

597 

S tan  der wick  

Somerset  

Prome  

.M 

Prome 

3i 

Gt.  Western  

119 

303 

78 

Standford  

Kent 

fHvthe 

a 

Westenhanger  f 

S.  Eastern  

75f 

1181 

297 

Standgrouud 

Hunts  

Peterborough  1 

Pfifcfirhoroutrh  1 

Gt.  Northern 

77* 

5698 

1762 

Standish  

pa 

Gloucester  ...j 

Stonehouse  ., 

2$ 

Haresfield  .. 

,.l* 

Midland  

109* 

3388 

534 

Standish  

Lancaster 

Wigan  ...  . 

3* 

Standish 

..  1 

L.  & N.  W 

199* 

15285 

8594 

Standlake  

Oxford  

Witney 

,.5* 

Abingdon  ... 

...9 

Gt.  Western  

69* 

2495 

810 

Standlineh 

na 

Wilts 

Salisbnrv 

K 

Salisbury 

...5 

L.  Sc  S.  W 

88* 

694 

65 

Standon  m.t  & na 

Herts  

Bhn.  Stortford  6 

W ara  

3 

E.  Counties 

30 

7520 

2462 

Standon  

Stafford 

Eccleshall 

4 

Standon  Bridge 

L.  & N.  W 

142* 

2570 

373 

Stanfield 

Norfolk... 

E.  Dereham 

6 

Elm  ham 

.3* 

E.  Counties 

135 

903 

243 

Stanford  ham 

Bedford 1 Biggleswade 

3*Shefford  

• H 

Midland  

40 

400 

Curious 

market- 

cross. 


Recent 
charter  of 
incorpora- 
tion. 


Bridges 
over  the 
Welland. 


* ST AL BRIDGE.  This  now  insignificant  place  was  once  the  property  of  the 
Abbey  of  Sherborne.  It  is  noticeable  for  its  old  market-cross,  a light  and  beau- 
tiful structure,  about  thirty  feet  high,  but  much  weather-worn  and  mutilated. 
The  steps  are  modern.  On  the  shaft  is  represented  the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  on 
the  stone  above  it  those  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  on  the  pediment  are 
four  rude  designs  in  bas-relief.  The  whole  is  richly  ornamented.  From  the 
neighbouring  hill  there  is  a beautiful  prospect. 

Inn , King’s  Arms  .Market,  Alternate  Tues.— Fairs,  May  6,  Sep.  4. 

f STALYBRIDGE,  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tame, 
owes  its  importance  to  the  cotton  manufactures,  having  twenty  extensive  mills 
for  spinning  and  weaving.  The  parochial  chapel  is  an  octagonal  structure,  occu- 
pying an  elevated  site,  and  besides  the  new  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  there  are 
three  district  churches,  St.  Paul’s,  built  in  1839,  St.  John’s,  in  1841,  and  St. 
George’s,  in  1840,  chapels  for  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  New  Connexion,  and  Asso- 
ciation Methodists,  and  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Schools  are  in  connection  with  these,  and  there  is  a mechanics-institute.  The 
town-hall  was  opened  in  1831.  It  is  a handsome  stone  building,  with  a spacious 
room  for  assemblies.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  charter,  dated  5th  March, 
1857,  and  the  corporate  body  consists  of  the  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen 
councillors.  Woollen  cloth  is  manufactured  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  also 
brass  and  iron-foundries,  machine-making  establishments,  brick-fields,  corn-mills, 
collieries,  and  stone-quarries.  Petty  sessions  are  held  in  the  Forester ’s-hall 
every  Monday.  The  building  was  erected  by  the  Foresters  in  1836. 

Inns , Castle  Hotel,  Commercial,  King’s  Arms. — Market , Sat. — Fairs,  Last  Mon.  in  Jan.,  2nd  in 
June,  Nov.  5,  horses.— Bankers,  Branch  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company; 
draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 

I STAMFORD  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Welland,  over  which  are  an 
ancient  stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  and  a handsome  new  bridge  of  three  arches, 
built  of  granite  in  the  Norman  style,  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter.  The  town  has 
been  greatly  extended  of  late  years.  All  Saints  church  consists  of  a nave  and 
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Name  of  Place . 

County . 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Norfolk 

Watton  6 

Brandon 7 

E.  Counties 

95? 

2608 

180 

Stanford  Hall ... 

L.  & N.  W 

88 

1510 

35 

Hereford  15 

Gt.  Western  

159* 

1471 

235 

Pangbourne  ...5 

Aldermaston ..  4 

Gt.  Western 

48f 

914 

178 

Horndon  1* 

Stanford-le-Hpe 

London  & Southend 

27 

2984 

439 

..pa 

Chip.  Ongar.,.2* 

Brentwood  ...7$ 

E.  Counties 

25* 

4386 

1032 

Stanford-upon- 

Nottingham 

Loughboro’  ...2 

Midland  

117* 

1520 

147 

Stanford-on-Teame  pa 

Worcester  ... 

Bromyard  8 

Worcester  ...14 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

134* 

1278 

175 

Stanford-in-the- 

Berks  

Paringdon  ...3* 

Faringdon  Rd.  2 

Gt.  Western  

66 

3829 

1208 

Stanghorn  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Guisborough...2 

Guisborough...2 

Stocktn.&  Darlngtn. 

248 

2350 

119 

Norfolk 

Walsingham  ...9 

E.  Counties 

153* 

1489 

517 

Durham  

Stanhope  

Stoektn.  & Darlngtn. 

263 

54870 

8882 

Norfolk 

Norwich  6* 

E.  Counties 

120 

Northampton 

Rockingham  ...6 

L.  & N.  W 

117 

1850 

365 

Stanley  chan 

Derby 

Derby 5 

Spondon 4 

Midland  

133* 

1470 

380 

..to 

Stafford 

Leek" 6 

Cheddleton  ...4 

N.  Staffordshire 

156| 

108 

Stanley  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Wakefield 2* 

Wakefield  3 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

184f 

4345 

7257 

Gloucester  ... 

Cleeve 6 

Midland  

130 

960 

66 

Brighton 4 

L.(  B.,  & S.  C 

54* 

1346 

130 

Stanmore,  Great 

.pa 

Middlesex 

Watford 4 

Pinner  2* 

L.  & N.  W 

16 

1441 

1180 

Stanmore,  Little  .. 

.pa 

Middlesex 

Watford 5 

Pinner  3* 

L.  & N.  W 

16 

1552 

811 

Stanney,  Great 

to 

Chester 

Chester  7 

Sutton  4 

Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  J n 

190* 

950 

56 

Stanney,  Little  .... 

..to 

Chester 

Chester  5 

Mollington  ...2$ 

Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  Jn 

185 

797 

177 

Stanningfteld 

.pa 

Suffolk  

Bury  St.  Ed.  ...6 

Bury  St.  Ed.  ...6 

E.  Counties 

92f 

1455 

320 

Stanningley  

sta 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Halifax  9 

Stanningley  ... 

Gt.  Northern 

191* 

Stannington  

Northumb.  .. 

Morpeth 4 

Plessy  1 

N.  Eastern  

293 

10093 

1000 

Stansfield 

pa 

Suffolk  

Clare 5 

Clare  5 

E.  Counties 

73 

1989 

506 

Stansfield 

W.  R.  York ... 

Todmorden  ...3 

Eastwood  1 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

208| 

5920 

7627 

Stanstead 

Kent 

Wrotham  2 

Northfleet  8 

S.  Eastern  

30 

1956 

440 

Stanstead 

.pa 

Suffolk  

Clare 6 

Sudbury 6 

E.  Counties 

64 

1162 

412 

Stanstead,  Abbots.. 

.pa 

Herts  

Ware  3 

St.  Margaret’s  £ 

E.  Counties 

22* 

2594 

914 

Stanstead,  St. 

Margaret 

Herts  

Ware 2* 

St.  Margaret’s... 

E.  Counties 

22 

390 

97 

Stansted  Mouiit- 

fitchet  

Essex  

Bhp.  Stortford  3 

Stanstead  2 

E.  Counties 

35* 

4193 

1719 

Stansty 

Denbigh 

Wrexham  2 

Wrexham 1* 

Gt.  Western  

202f 

565 

360 

Stauthorne  

Chester 

Middlewich  ...1 

Winsford  1* 

L.  & N.  W 

167* 

1062 

156 

Stanton 

Derby  

Bakewell 4 

Rowsley 2 

Midland  

156 

705 

Stanton  

Gloucester  ... 

Winohcombe  5 

Campden  7 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

104* 

1650 

307 

Stanton 

Northumb.  ... 

Morpeth 6 

Morpeth 6 

N.  Eastern  

2971 

2254 

110 

Stanton 

Stafford...  . 

Ashhourn  ...  4 

Norbury  ....  3 

N.  Staffordshire 

146* 

397 

Stanton  

Suffolk  

Ixworth  3 

Thurston  7 

E.  Counties 

97* 

3254 

1082 

Stantod  & Newhall 

to 

Derby  

Burton-on-T.  2* 

Gresley 1$ 

Midland  

130 

1812 

Stanton-upon- 

Arrow  

Hereford  

Kington 6 

Tit  ley 2* 

Leomins.  & Kington 

171* 

2925 

359 

Stauton-under- 

Bardon 

Leicester 

Leicester  9 

Bagwnrth  3 

Midland  

118 

330 

Stanton,  St. 

Bernard  

Wilts 

Devizes  fi 

Devizes  ...  fi 

Gt.  Western  

116* 

1979 

349 

Stanton-bv-Bridee  Da 

Derby  

Derby  7 

Willington  ...5$ 

Midland  

133 

1770 

215 

Stanton-by-Dale  .. 

.pa 

Derby 

Derbv 9* 

San  diacre  2 

Midland  

128| 

1412 

689 

Stanton-Drew  

na 

Somerset 

Pensford...  . 2 

Keynsham  6 

Gt.  Western  

119| 

2075 

592 

Stanton-Fitzwarren ... 

Wilts 

High  worth  ...2* 

Swindon  Jun.  4* 

Gt.  Western  

81f 

1391 

183 

S tan  ton-  Harcourt 

pa 

Oxford  

Witney  5 

Oxford 7 

Gt.  Western  

70 

3120 

699 

two  aisles,  and  a chancel  with  one  aisle.  It  is  chiefly  of  early  English  architec-  Stamford. 
ture ; the  tower,  spire,  and  two  porches,  are  of  perpendicular  character.  The  Churches 
other  churches  are  generally  perpendicular  in  style.  St.  John’s  church  has  aandschools. 
beautiful  memorial  window,  placed  there  in  1857.  Part  of  the  nave  of  the  con- 
ventual church  of  the  Benedictine  priory  of  St.  Leonard’s,  is  still  standing,  and 
is  used  as  a barn.  The  west  gate  of  the  Carmelite  or  White  Friary,  is  still  entire, 
just  outside  the  town  on  the  north-east  side.  Near  it  are  part  of  a wall  and  a 
postern,  or  back  gateway  of  the  Gray  or  Franciscan  Friary.  The  Wesleyan  and 
Reform  Methodists,  Independents,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Mormons,  have  places 
of  worship.  The  grammar-school  was  founded  about  1530,  by  William  Radcliffe, 
an  alderman  of  the  borough,  and  possesses  an  endowment  of  about  £600  a year. 

The  blue-coat-school,  established  in  1704,  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
about  £200  a year.  There  are  several  National  and  other  schools.  The  Stam- 
ford, Rutland,  and  General-infirmary,  was  erected  in  1826,  in  consequence  of  a 
bequest  by  Henry  Frier,  Esq.,  a surgeon  in  Stamford,  and  has  since  received 
several  valuable  additional  endowments.  The  cost  of  the  building,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  £8,000,  was  defrayed  chiefly  by  public  subscription.  In  the  town 
are  numerous  endowed  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  other  charities,  a literary  and 
scientific-institution,  with  a museum,  lecture-room,  library,  &c.  There  are  three 
extensive  breweries,  and  a manufactory  of  agricultural-implements.  Near  the  Norman 
grammar-school  is  a Norman  gateway,  anciently  belonging  to  Brasenose-college,  gateway. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Stanton,  St.  Gabriel... 
Stanton,  St.  John 

Stanton  Lacy  pa 

Stanton,  Long 
Stanton-upon- 

Hine pa 

Stanton  Prior  pa 

Stanton,  St. 

Quin tii  i pa 

Stanton,  Stony pa 

Stantonbury  pa 

Stanton-on-the- 


Wolds  .... 

Stan  way  .... 

Stanway  .... 

Stan  well  .... 

Stan  wick .... 

Stanwick .... 

pa 

Stanwix  .... 

Stapeley  ... 

Stapenhill  . 

Staple  

pa 

Staple-Fitzpaine  ...pa 

Stapleford  . 

pa 

Stapleford  . 

Stapleford  . 

Stapleford  . 

pa 

Stapleford  . 

Stapleford  . 

Stapleford- Abbots  pa 

Stapleford-Tawney  pa 

Staplegrove. 

Staplehurst. 

Stapleton.... 

Stapleton.... 

Stapleton ..., 

Stapleton  .. 

Stapleton.... 

pa 

Stapleton  ..., 

Stapleton .... 

Starbeck  

Starbottom  , 

Starcross  ., 

Starston  .... 

Startforth  . 

Statfold  .... 

Stathe 

Stathern  .... 

Staugton,  Great  ...pa 

Staugton,  Little  ...pa 

Staunton  .... 

Staunton .... 

Staunton.... 

Stamford. 

one  of  tl 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dorset  

Bridport 4 

Bridport 4 

L.  & S.  W 

Oxford 5 

Gt.  Western  „ 

Salop 

Ludlow  3 

Bromfield  2 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Shrews.  & Hereford 

L.  & N.  W 

Salop 

Bridgnorth  ...11 
Wem 5* 

Chrch  Strettn  10 
Hadnall 4 

Bath 6 

Sallford 3* 

Gt.  Western  

Wilts 

Malmesbury  ...6 
Hinckley 4* 

Chippenham  4* 
Broughton  ...3* 
Wolverton 2 

Gt.  Western  

Leicester  

Midland  

Bucks 

Newport  Pgnll.3 

Nottingham  7* 
Colchester  ...3* 
Winchcombe  3* 

L.  & N.  W 

Nottingham 

Ratcliffe 7 

Gt.  Northern 

Marks  Tey  ...1* 

Campden 7* 

Staines 2* 

E.  Counties  

Gloucester  ... 
Middlesex 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
L.  & S.  W 

Northampton 
N.  R.  York  ... 
Cumberland 
Chester 

Hig.  Ferrars  2* 
Richmond 8 

Hig.  Ferrars  ...2 
Darlington  5 

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Eastern  

Carlisle  1 

Nantwich  ...2* 
Burton-on-T....l 
Canterbury  ...8 
Taunton  4* 

Carlisle  1 

Nantwich  2 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

L.  & N.  W 

Derby  

Burton-on-T.  2 
Sandwich  4 

Midland  

Kent 

S.  Eastern  

Somerset  

Taunton  5* 

Gt.  Western  

Cambridge  .. 
Herts 

Cambridge 5 

She!  ford f 

E.  Counties 

Hertford  3 

Hertford 3 

E.  Counties 

Leicester  

Lincoln  

Mel.  Mowbray  4 
Newark  6 

Saxby  1 

Midland  

Newark  6 

Gt.  Northern  

Nottingham 
Wilts 

Nottingham  ...6 
Wilton  4 

Sandiacre  * 

Midland  

Wishford If 

L.  & S.  W 

Essex 

Chip.  Ongar  ...6 
Epping  5 

Romford  6 

E.  Counties 

Essex 

Romford  8 

E.  Counties 

Somerset  

Taunton  1* 

Taunton 1 

Gt.  Western  

Kent  

Cranbrook  5 

Staplehurst  ...1 

Low  Row  7 

Bristol 3 

S.  Eastern  

Cumberland 
Gloucester  ... 

Hereford  

Leicester 

Longtown  9 

Bristol 2 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 
Gt.  Western  

Presteign  1 

Hincklev  3 

Titley 4* 

Desford  5* 

Leomins.  & Kington 
Midland  

Salop 

Shrewsbury  ...6 
Darlington  3 

Dorrington  ...1 
Darlington  3 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
N.  Eastern  

N.  R.  York  ... 
W.R.  York... 
W.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York... 
Devon  

Pontefract 4 

Womersley  ...1* 
Starbeck  

Gt.  Northern 

Ripley 3 

N.  Eastern  

Kettle  well 2 

Gargrave  15 

Midland  

Dawlish 3* 

Starcross  

S.  Devon  

Norfolk 

Harleston 1* 

Starston  

E.  Counties 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Stafford 

Barnard  Castle  1 
Tamworth  3 

Barnard  Castle  1 
Tamworth 3 

Stocktn.  & Darlngtn. 
L.  & N.  W 

Somerset  

Langport 4* 

Langport 4* 

Gt.  Western  

Leicester 

Mel.  Mowbray  8 
Kimbolton  ...3* 
Kimbolton  ...4 
Barnard  Castle  2 

Monmouth 4 

Ledbury 9 

Bottesford  6 

Gt.  Northern 

Hunts  

St.  Neot’s  5* 

Gt.  Northern 

Bedford 

St.  Neot’s 6* 

Gt.  Northern 

Durham  

Gloucester  ... 
Worcester  ... 

Barnard  Castle2 

Monmouth 4 

Gloucester 8 

Stocktn.  & Darlngtn. 
Newport  & Monmth. 
Gt.  Western  

Dist. 

Bond. 

prRl. 


149 

68 

172* 

185* 

163* 

114| 

98* 

97* 

64* 

129f 

47f 

106 

21* 

85 

240* 

301f 

164* 

125 
102 
168| 

55 

29 

122* 

126 
127* 

90 

18 

20 

164* 

53 

321 

121* 

173* 

115f 

170 

238* 

168 

210* 

2371 

176 

105* 

254 
113 
1571 
118* 

57* 

58* 

255 
188* 
122 


Area 

inSta 

Acres 


1242 

3290 

7615 

1837 

5560 

841 

1820 

1750 

750 

1220 

3368 

3390 

3963 

1830 

6158 

1198 

4620 

1009 

2864 

1400 

1319 

3960 

2930 

1450 

2015 

2331 

1633 

1059 

5737 

11335 

2554 

1252 

1380 


2948 

2244 

3060 

450 

1420 

5940 

1660 

1517 

1447 


Pop. 


90 

655 

1556 

224 

646 

149 

346 

751 


177 

951 


1723 


2276 

462 

2604 

690 

267 

607 


1968 


333 

513 

1660 

1119 

4840 

165 

239 

253 

136 

125 


157 

485 


1316 

521 


211 

559 


Daniel 
Lambert 
buried  here. 


cmastic  schools,  and  now  forming  an  entrance  into  a garden.  The 
Welland,  or  rather  a lateral  cut  to  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  is  navigable  up 
to  the  town  for  boats  and  small  barges.  The  public  baths,  established  in  1722, 
by  the  medical  practitioners  of  Stamford,  were  rebuilt  in  1828,  by  the  present 
proprietor,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter.  Quarter  sessions  and  a county-court  are 
held.  The  borough  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  of 
whom  one  is  mayor.  A castle  stood  here  during  the  Danish  invasion,  and 
another  on  the  north-west  of  the  town  was  fortified  by  King  Stephen,  during  the 
war  with  the  Empress  Matilda,  at  which  time  the  town  was  walled  round.  The 
well  known  world’s  wonder,  Daniel  Lambert,  died  here,  and  his  enormous  body 
was  interred  in  St.  Martin’s  churchyard,  over  which  is  a tombstone  with  the 
following  descriptive  epitaph : — “ In  remembrance  of  that  prodigy  in  nature, 
Daniel  Lambert,  a native  of  Leicester,  who  was  possessed  of  an  excellent  and 
convivial  mind,  and  in  personal  greatness  he  had  no  competitor.  He  measured 
three  feet  one  inch  round  the  leg,  nine  feet  four  inches  round  the  body,  and 
weighed  fifty-two  stone  eleven  pounds  (fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone).  He 
departed  this  life  on  the  21st  of  June,  1809,  aged  thirty-nine  years.  As  a testi- 
mony of  respect  this  stone  is  erected  by  his  friends  in  Leicester.” 


Inns,  Crown,  George,  Stamford  Hotel. — Markets.  Mon. ; great  market,  alternate  Pris. — Fairs , 
Jan.  7,  Sep.  1,  Oct.  6,  Dec.  1,  cattle;  Mon.  bef.  Mid-Lent,  horses  ; Mid-Lent  Mon.,  pleasure;  April 
18,  cattle,  sheep;  Nov.  8,  horses,  sheep  ; 9,  cattle  ; Tues.  bef.  Feb.  13,  Mon.  bef.  May  12,  Mon.  aft. 
Trinity-Thurs.,  Aug.  5,  all  toll  free.— Bankers,  Eaton  and  Co. ; draw  on  Masterman  and  Co.  Nor- 
thamptonshire Banking  Company;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  Stamford,  Spalding,  and 
Boston  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Staunton  

Bottesford  ...3$ 

Gt.  Northern  

11 5| 

2375 

Staunton-Harrold . . .to 

Ashby-de-la-Z.5 

Midland  

130* 

Staunton-upon- 

Wye  

Hereford  

Weobley 5 

Hereford  9* 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

154 

2320 

Kib  worth  3 

Midland  

90* 

Staveley  1* 

Midland  

161| 

10442 

Staveley  

Lancaster 

Cartmel  6 

Kendal 10 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

262| 

2480 

Staveley  

W.  R.  York 

Riplev 6 

Knaresboro’  ...4 

N.  Eastern  

211| 

1240 

Stavely,  Nether .. 

....to 

Stavely  

Kendal  & Windrmr. 

257* 

Stavely,  Over 

....to 

Stavely  

Kendal  & Windrmr. 

257* 

”• 

Staverton 

Devon  

Totnes  3 

S.  Devon  

199 

5356 

Staverton 

Gloucester  ... 

Gloucester  ...5* 

Cheltenham...  3* 

Gt.  Western  

125 

720 

Weedon  .........6 

L.  & N.  W 

75* 

2240 

Staverton  

...*ti 

Wilts 

Trowbridge  ...2* 

Gt.  Western  

108* 

Stavvell 

Bridgewater  5$ 

Gt.  Western  

157 

973 

Stawley  

Somerset  

Wellington  ...6 

Wellington  ...5 

Gt.  Western  

175* 

830 

Staxton  

E.  R.  York  ... 

New  Malton  14 

Ganton  3 

N.  Eastern  

229 

1640 

Stavlev  

Chester 

Mottram 2 

Mottram 2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

195* 

2760 

Stavthorpe  

to 

Nottingham 

Newark  3 

Newark  3 

Gt.  Northern  

123 

Stebbing  

...pa 

Essex  

Dunmow 3 

Braintree  65 

E.  Counties  

51 

4301 

Stechford  

sta 

Warwick 

Birmingham  ...4 

Stechford  

L.  & N.  W 

109* 

Stedham 

Sussex  

Midhurst  2 

Haslemere  9 

London  & Portsmth. 

51 

2249 

Steen 

Northampton 

Braekley 3 

Braekley 3 

L.&  N.  W 

71* 

1360 

Steep  

...pa 

Hants 

Petersfield 2 

Petersfield 2 

London  & Portsmth. 

54 

5259 

Steepholmes  .... 

..isle 

Somerset  

W estn-supr-M.6 

Steeping,  Great... 

...pa 

Lincoln  

Spilsby  3 

Pirsby  1* 

Gt.  Northern 

123| 

1724 

Steeping,  Little... 

Lincoln 

Spilsby 3* 

Little  Steepingl 

Gt.  Northern 

121* 

1490 

Steeple  

Dorset  

Corfe  Castle  ...4 

Wareham  6 

L.  & S.  W 

131 

3362 

Steeple 

...pa 

Essex  .. 

Bradwell 6 

Maldon  9 

E.  Counties 

63 

3434 

Steenle-Morden 

...na 

Cambridge  ... 

Royston 6 

Ash  well 2* 

E.  Counties 

44 

3767 

SteeDleton.  Iwerne  na 

Dorset  

Blandford  ...4? 

Blandford 4* 

L.  & S.  W 

129 

773 

Steeton  

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Ta.d  caster  . . 3 

Tadcaster  . . 3 

N.  Eastern  

187* 

1069 

Steeton-with- 

Eastburn 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Keighley 3 

Steeton  

Midland  

212| 

2043 

Stella 

Durham  

Gateshead 6 

Ryton 2 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

283* 

319 

Stelliner 

na 

Kent  

Canterbury  ...6% 

Canterbury  ...65 

E.  Kent 

64* 

1325 

Stelliner  Minnis  ex  na, 

Kent 

Westenhangr.6* 

Canterbury  ...7* 

E.  Kent 

65* 

90 

Stenigot  

Lincoln 

Horncastle  ...8* 

Louth  7 

Gt.  Northern 

148 

1321 

Stenson  

Derby  

Derby  4* 

Willington  ...2* 

Midland  

130 

Stephen,  St 

...pa 

Cornwall 

Saltash  1 

Saltash  1 

Cornwall  

225 

6901 

Stephen,  St 

...pa 

Herts 

St.  Alban’s  1 

St.  Albans  1 

L.&N.  W.  

25* 

8140 

Stephen,  St.-in- 

Bramel 

Cornwall 

St.  Austell 5 

Grampound  R.  2 

Cornwall  

268 

9002 

Stephen’s,  St 

Cornwall  

Launceston  ...1 

Tavistock 13 

S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 

250 

3905 

Steppingley 

...pa 

Bedford 

Ampthill  2* 

Ridgmount  ...4 

L.  &N.  W.  

57* 

1060 

Stepney*  

Middlesex 

Stratford  2 

Stepney 

London  & Blackwall 

2 

Pop. 


173 

326 

586 

4634 

399 

348 

299 

732 

1152 

278 

478 

646 

211 

187 

274 

4579 

64 

1398 


533 

30 

870 

343 

326 

270 

547 

888 

44 

77 

1289 

565 

333 

75 

92 


2998 

1802 

2711 

934 

404 


* STEPNEY,  anciently  written  Stibenhede  and  Stebenhythe,  comprises  nearly 
the  whole  space  between  Mile-end-road  and  the  river  Thames,  from  Whitechapel 
to  Bow.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Dunstan  and  All  Saints,  is  a large 
Gothic  structure  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  consisting  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles,  separated  by  clustered  columns  and  pointed  arches. 
At  the  west  end  is  a square  tower,  containing  a fine  tenor  bell,  the  gift  of 
Nicholas  Chadworth,  date  unknown,  but  renewed  by  Thomas  Marston,  in  1386, 
and  recast  again  in  1764.  The  windows  are  various,  but,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Those  in  the  north  aisle 
have  obtuse  arches  of  a later  date.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  two 
stone  stalls  with  pointed  arches.  On  the  north  side  is  a marble  monument  with 
a groined  elliptical  arch,  under  which  stands  an  altar-tomb  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Henry  Colet,  knight,  citizen,  and  silkmercer  of  London.  Sir  Henry  was  Lord 
Mayor  in  1486,  and  again  in  1495.  He  was  third  son  of  Robert  Colet,  Esq.,  and 
father  of  Dr.  John  Colet,  founder  of  St.  Paul’s-school.  This  tomb  is  kept  in 
good  repair  by  the  Mercers’-company.  On  the  north  wall  are  several  monu- 
ments, the  most  notable  of  which  is  that  of  Sir  John  Berry.  On  the  east  wall, 
among  a host  of  burly  citizens,  with  their  kneeling  wives  and  daughters,  is  the 
monument,  erected  in  1622,  by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity-house,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Spert,  comptroller  of  the  navy  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  first  master  of  that 
ancient  and  honourable  fraternity.  There  are  also  a profusion  of  monumental 
memorials  on  the  chancel  floor.  The  font,  a genuine  antique  and  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  stands  on  a circular  pillar,  surrounded  by  four  others  of  smaller 
size.  As  a striking  instance  of  mortality,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  records 
of  any  other  parish  in  the  kingdom,  it  appears  by  the  register  that  154  persons 
were  buried  here  on  the  11th  September,  1665,  the  year  of  the  destructive  plague. 
It  is  a prevailing  error  among  seafaring  persons  that  those  who  are  born  at  sea 
belong  to  Stepney  parish. 


Interesting 

monuments 


Popular 

error. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Sterndale  Earl  .... 

Derby  

Longnor  ... 

Buxton  

...5 

L.  & N.  W 

205 

Sternfield  na 

Suffolk  

Saxmnndham  li 

E.  Suffolk  . 

92 

1105 

188 

Stert  

Wilts 

2 

Devizes 

2 

Gt.  Western 

1124 

638 

Stetchworth  

Cambridge  ... 

..34 

Dullingham 

...2 

E.  Counties 

704 

2824 

MO 

660 

Stevenage*  ...m.t  & ba 

Herts 

Baldock  

...6 

Steven  aere 

Gt.  Northern 

284 

4434 

2118 

Steven ton  

Berks  

Abingdon .... 

..34 

Steventon 

Gt.  Western  

5c4 

2382 

978 

Steventon  ba 

Hants  

6 

Oakley 

3 

L.  & S.  W.  ... 

554 

2100 

187 

Steventon  

Bedford 

Bedford 

5 

Oak  lev 

9 

Midland 

534 

1950 

586 

Stewklev 

Bucks 

. 5 

Swanhonrne  S4 

L.  & N.  W 

554 

4330 

1432 

Stewton  

Lincoln 

..24 

Louth  

3 

Gt.  Northern 

144 

971 

79 

Steyningt  ...m.t  & ba 

Sussex  

Worthing  .. 

...6 

Shoreham  ... 

...5 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

614 

3383 

1464 

Steynton 

Pembroke 

Milford  .7..... 

..14 

Johnston 

.14 

S.  Wales  

282 

7275 

3616 

Stibbard  na 

Norfolk 

Fakenham  . 

..44 

..i 

Ryburgh 

If 

E.  Counties .... 

1384 

1468 

478 

Stibbington  

Hunts  

Wansford 

Wansford 

* 

L.  & N.  W 

1044 

1530 

790 

Stickford 

Lincoln 

Spilsby 

,...6 

Little  Steenins  8 

Gt.  Northern 

1284 

670 

427 

Stickland  Winter- 

borne 

Dorset  

Blandford 

3 

Blandford 

3 

L.  & S.  W.  ... 

1274 

1340 

407 

Stick  nev  na. 

Lincoln  

Boston 

9 

East  Ville 

4 

(■it.  Northern 

121 

4220 

917 

Stiffkey 

Norfolk 

Holt... 

g 

Wells 

34 

E.  Counties  

152 

3912 

520 

Stifford 

Essex 

Romford 

10 

Grays  

24 

London  & Southend 

22 

1602 

320 

Stillingfleet 

E.  R.  York  ... 

York  

...8 

Selby  

...8 

N.  Eastern  

1914 

6022 

1024 

Stillington  

Durham  

Stockton  ... 

6 

Ayeliffe 

. 5 

N.  Eastern  

245| 

1104 

70 

Stillington  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Easinerwnld 

..  d 

Tollerton 

...5 

N.  Eastern  

206 

2013 

788 

StiltonJ  m.t  & 

pa 

Hunts  

Peterborough  fi 

Holme  

.24 

Gt.  Northern 

7lf 

1620 

803 

Stinchcombe 

Gloucester  ... 

Dursley 

24 

Berkeley  Rd. 

14 

Midland  

1124 

1464 

354 

Stinsford 

Dorset  

Dorchester  ., 

..14 

Dorchester 

2 

Gt.  Western  

163f 

1999 

373 

Stirchley 

Salop 

Wellington 

...5 

Shiffnal 

.34 

Gt.  Western  

1414 

833 

302 

Stirton-with— 

Thorlby 

W.  R. York... 

Skipton  

...2 

Skipton  . 

...2 

Midland  

220f 

2926 

182 

Stisted 

Essex 

Halsted  

...4 

Braintree  

34 

E.  Counties 

48 

2967 

888 

Stithian’s,  St 

Cornwall 

Penrvn 

4 

Redruth 

44 

Cornwall  

2894 

4291 

2385 

Stittenham 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

New  Malton 

. 8 

Flaxton  . 

3 

N.  Eastern  

204 

1340 

88 

Stivichall 

pa 

Warwick  

Coventry 

H 

Coventry  ..  . 

1 

L.  &.  N.  W 

95 

860 

91 

Stixwould  

na 

Lincoln  

Horncastle  ., 

,.64 

Stixwould 

14 

Gt.  Northern 

1264 

2250 

255 

Stoat’s  NestS ham 

Surrey  

Croydon 

34 

Croydon 

34 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

154 

Stock  

Worcester  ..  1 

Droitwich 

.64 

Droitwich 

.64 

Oxford,  W„  & W.  ... 

1324 

Danish 

remains. 


Brother- 

hood-hall. 


* STEVENAGE  formed  part  of  the  demesne  of  the  Saxon  monarchy,  and  was 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  granted  to  the  abbots  of  Westminster,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  continued  till  Henry  VIII.  converted  the  abbacy  into  a bishopric, 
which  being  dissolved,  it  was  given  by  Edward  VT.  to  the  see  of  London,  to 
which  the  manor  still  belongs.  In  the  time  of  Janies  I.  this  town  was  of  such 
importance  that  a market  and  three  fairs  were  granted  to  it.  On  the  south  of 
the  town  are  six  large  barrows,  supposed  to  be  of  Danish  origin.  The  name  of 
Dane’s-field  is  still  retained.  The  church  is  small,  but  neat,  with  a tower  at  the 
w est  end.  The  grammar-school  was  founded  in  1558. 

Inn.  White  Lion.— Fair,  Sep.  22,  pedlery. 

t STEYNING  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Adur.  The  ancient 
road  of  Stane-street  passed  through  the  town,  wrhence  its  name.  It  is  a borough 
by  prescription,  but  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill.  The  church,  built  on 
the  site  of  the  older  one  founded  by  St.  Cuthman,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
Some  portions  are  early  Norman ; the  chancel  is  modern.  In  the  street  leading 
to  the  church  is  an  old  gabled  house,  called  Brotherhood-hall,  given  by  William 
Holland,  alderman  of  Chichester,  for  the  purposes  of  the  grammar-school,  which 
he  founded  here  in  1614.  Formerly  the  tide  rose  as  high  as  Steyning,  and  it  was 
the  highest  harbour  in  this  part  of  the  county.  A parchment-manufactory,  and 
two  breweries,  are  in  the  town. 

Inn,  White  Horse.— Market,  Alternate  Mons.— Fair,  Oct.  11,  horses,  cattle.— Bankers,  Henty 
and  Co. ; draw  on  Lubbock,  Forster,  and  Co.  Branch  of  London  and  County ; draw  on  Head-office. 

X STILTON.  It  is  said  that  the  cheese  which  bears  this  name  was  originally 
sold  here,  but  all  Stilton  cheeses  are  made  in  Leicestershire  or  Lincolnshire. 

Inn,  Angel. 


Geological 

features. 


§ STOAT’S  NEST.  The  geologist  will  here  find  much  to  interest  him.  The 
railway  cutting  shows  a fine  section  of  the  chalk,  with  layers  of  flint,  and  two 
parallel  seams  of  marl,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  feet  from  each  other. 
These  extend,  with  but  little  interruption,  several  miles,  preserving  their  paral- 
lelism, although  the  strata  have  been  disturbed  in  many  places.  The  asylum  for 
fatherless  children  w as  removed  here  from  Stamford-hill  in  August,  1856,  and  a 
handsome  new  building,  in  the  Italian  style,  erected  at  a cost  of  £18,000. 
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Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

...lib 

Wareham  .... 

..1 

Wareham  1 

L.  & S.  W 

126 

409 

Stnek 

Billericay  ... 

..3 

Ingatestone  ...3 

E.  Counties 

26? 

1849 

702 

..9 

Stockbridge 

L.  & S.  W.  . 

731 

1115 

1066 

Stockbridge  

ham 

W.  R.  York ... 

Doncaster 

Stockbridge 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

158 

St, rink hn ry  ... 

pa 

Kent  

Milton  

Rainham  4 

E.  Kent 

40? 

2940 

589 

Stock eld  

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Wetherby  .... 

..2 

Wetherby  2 

N.  Eastern  

192^ 

Stockerston 

pa 

Leicester  

Rockingham . 

Rockingham 

L.  & N.  W 

1154 

973 

39 

Stock  dale  wath  .. 

Cumberland 

Penrith 

.’io 

Penrith  10 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

333| 

293 

Stock-Gayland 

...Da 

Dorset  

Stur.  Newton 

5 

Sherborne 7 

Salisbury  & Yeovil... 

125 

849 

63 

Stocks  Moor 

W.  R.  York ... 

Penistone  .... 

..7 

Stocks  Moor  ... 

Mauch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

182f 

Stnekha.m 

to 

Chester 

Frodsham  .... 

..3 

Preston  Brook  2 

L.  & N.  W 

179 

328 

34 

Stockland 

na 

Devon  

Honiton 

..6 

Axrninster  ...5$ 

L.  & S.  W 

148? 

7558 

1701 

Stock  land-Bristol . . . pa 

Somerset  

Bridgewater  . 

..7 

Bridgewater  ...8 

Gt.  Western  

150| 

1650 

181 

"English  nn. 

Devon  

Crediton 

..5 

Crediton  5 

N.  Devon  

179 

1110 

126 

Stock  leigh 

Pomeroy  

pa 

Devon  

Crediton 

..4 

Crediton 4 

N.  Devon 

178 

1239 

221 

Stocklinch 

Magdalen 

Somerset  

Ilminster  .... 

Martock 6 

Durston  & Yeovil ... 

136 

199 

110 

Stocklinch,  Otter- 

say  

Somerset  

Ilminster  .... 

..3 

Martock 6 

Durston  & Yeovil ... 

136 

299 

129 

Stockportf  ...m.t&pa 

Chester 

Manchester ... 

K3 

,Di 

Stockport 

L.  & N.  W 

183 

25175 

91423 

* STOCKBRIDGE,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Test,  or  Anton,  is  a 
borough  by  prescription,  and  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  till  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  The  principal  street  con- 
tains seven  bridges,  over  the  river  Anton  at  the  west  end,  the  Andover-canal 
about  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  five  small  trout  streams,  which  cross  the 
street  at  different  parts.^  The  church  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Stephen,  but  is 
not  remarkable  in  any  way.  The  only  other  buildings  of  importance  are  a neat 
town-hall,  a chapel  for  Independents,  and  a parochial  school.  'Parchment  is  Trout. 
manufactured  to  some  extent  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  trout-fishiDg  fishery, 
here  is  excellent,  but  it  is  strictly  preserved. 

Inn , Grosvenor  Arms.— Market,  Thurs.— Fair,  July  10. 


f STOCKPORT,  one  of  our  most  important  manufacturing  towns,  is  situated 
near  the  point  where  the  rivers  Tame  and  Goyt,  by  their  junction,  form  the 
Mersey.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  on  the  summit  of  a steep  hill.  The  houses, 
rising  in  successive  tiers  around  this  acclivity,  impart  a very  striking  aspect  to 
the  town,  of  which  the  great  feature  will  be  at  once  recognised  in  the  cotton- 
mills,  buildings  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  stories  high,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
many  thousand  pounds.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  is  of  stone,  and  except 
the  chancel,  winch  is  of  the  decorated  style,  is  modern,  having  been  rebuilt  in 
1817,  at  an  expense  of  £30,000,  in  the  perpendicular  style.  The  great  east 
window  is  a fine  piece  of  architectural  tracery.  St.  Thomas’s  church,  a hand- 
some structure  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wellington-road,  was  finished  in  the 
Grecian  style  in  1825,  at  a cost  of  £16,000.  Christ  church,  Heaton  Norris,  was 
finished  in  1846,  at  a cost  of  £6,000.  It  is  a cruciform  building,  in  the  early 
English  style.  St.  Peter’s  church  is  a brick  building,  erected  in  1768,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  Mr.  William  Wright,  who  endowed  it  with  £120.  St.  Paul’s,  Port- 
wood,  is  a stone  building  of  modern  architecture.  There  are  also  chapels  for 
Wesleyans,  Catholics,  Independents,  Unitarians,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Primi- 
tive Methodists.  The  free  grammar-school  was  founded  by  Sir  Edmund  Shaw, 
of  London,  in  1487,  and  endowed  with  £10  per  annum.  A new  market-house 
has  been  erected  in  the  market-place.  The  court-house  is  used  for  the  town- 
hall.  The  infirmary,  100  feet  in  length,  was  erected  in  1832,  at  a cost  of  £6,000. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  borough  magistrates,  fourteen  aldermen, 
and  forty-two  councillors.  There  are  four  bridges  in  or  near  the  town,  over  the 
Mersey,  and  one  over  the  Tame.  The  old  bridge  over  the  Mersey,  near  the 
market-place,  is  of  one  lofty  arch.  Below  the  old  bridge  is  a bridge  of  eleven 
arches,  crossing  not  only  the  river,  but  its  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  forty  feet 
above  the  water.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1826,  at  a cost  of  £40,000. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  magnificent  viaduct 
of  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Branch  of  the  London  and  North-Western- 
railway,  which  literally  passes  over  the  town,  and  the  extreme  length  of  which 
is  1780  feet.  It  has  twenty-two  semicircular  arches,  each  sixty-three  feet  span. 
Its  height  to  the  surface  of  the  rails  is  108  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
cost  was  about  £75,000.  The  height  of  the  parapet  above  the  river  Mersey, 
that  flows  below,  is  1 1 1 feet ; the  quantity  of  stone  employed  in  its  erection  was 
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above  400,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  number  of  bricks  exceeded  11,000,000,  enough, 
if  laid  endways,  to  reach  156|  miles,  or  more  than  five  times  the  length  of  Ireland. 
It  affords  the  railway  passenger  one  of  the  best  and  most  commanding  views  he 
can  obtain  of  an  English  manufacturing  town.  Though  greatly  improved  within 
the  last  ten  years,  Stockport  is  yet  very  irregularly  built,  and  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  is  remarkable  for  inequality  of  surface.  From  this  circumstance, 
on  a winter’s  night,  the  numerous  and  extensive  factories,  elevated  above  each 
other,  present  an  appearance?  when  lighted,  of  peculiar  and  striking  grandeur, 
especially  when  approached  from  the  north.  The  factories  are  the  most  remark- 
able buildings  in  the  place;  and,  familiar  at  the  present  day  as  are  these  vast 
collections  of  machinery,  where  hundreds  of  workpeople  prosecute  their  labours 
under  one  roof,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  eighty  years  since  they  were 
wholly  unknown.  With  the  exception  of  the  old  fulling-mills,  where  a single 
process  of  the  woollen  manufacture  was  performed  with  very  few  workmen — of 
a small  number  of  silk-mills — and  of  the  experimental  but  unsuccessful  esta- 
blishments of  Paul  and  Wyatt,  at  Birmingham  and  Northampton,  where  the  first 
attempts  were  made  to  spin  by  rollers  with  the  aid  of  water-power — the  facto- 
ries of  the  present  day  had  not  even  a prototype  before  1770.  The  process  of 
spinning  was  then,  as  in  all  former  ages,  and  in  all  other  countries,  performed 
on  that  invariable  appendage  to  the  cottage  the  one  thread-wheel.  Now  a steam- 
engine  of  100  horse  power,  occupying  a few  square  yards,  exerts  at  each  move- 
ment a force  equal  to  the  combined  strength  of  all  the  adult  males  of  a small 
town.  Spinning-frames  of  3,000  spindles,  under  the  care  of  a single  spinner, 
standing  in  a space  of  less  than  twenty  yards  square,  produce  more  yarn  than 
could  have  been  produced  by  the  population  of  a considerable  district  with  the 
one  thread-wheel.  Indeed  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  unwieldy  tools 
and  machines  formerly  employed  and  the  spindles,  shafts,  wheels,  and  rollers  of 
polished  steel  that  by  their  smooth  and  rapid  revolutions  turn  out  the  amazing 
produce  of  our  modern  factories.  The  earnings  of  the  operatives,  inclusive  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  sufficient  to  give  the  means  of  comfortable  sup- 
port. Approaching  one  of  the  Stockport  cotton-mills — Mainland’s  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive — we  shall  find  it  an  enormous  building,  about  300  feet  in  length 
and  six  stories  high,  studded  with  windows  on  every  side,  till  we  might  count 
nearly  600  of  them,  and  having  an  enormous  chimney  towering  to  a lofty  height 
above  the  factory,  to  convey  away  the  smoke  arising  from  the  furnaces  beneath. 
These  furnaces  supply  heat  to  the  boilers  for  four  large  steam-engines,  and  con- 
sume more  than  twenty  tons  of  coal  per  day,  the  motive  power  being  thence 
supplied  to  the  machinery  on  every  floor.  We  presume  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  telling  the  reader  that  cotton  is  the  wool  produced  in  the  pods  or  seed 
vessels  of  the  cotton-plant,  which  is  cultivated  so  extensively  in  America,  India, 
and  other  countries ; so,  merely  intimating  that  the  cotton  is  only  dried  by  the 
sun  in  the  land  of  its  growth,  and  that  it  is  then  packed  tightly  away  into  bags, 
weighing  on  the  average  about  300lbs.  each,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the 
picking-room,  whither  they  have  been  brought  to  undergo  the  first  process. 
These  bags,  being  cast  upon  the  floor,  cut  open,  and  their  canvas  coverings 
stripped  off,  the  contents  are  spread  out  to  be  picked,  which  is  usually  done  by 
women  and  children.  This  operation  is  very  necessary,  for  however  careful  its 
preparers  may  have  been,  it  never  comes  to  England  in  a state  fit  for  immediate 
use,  some  seeds  remaining  in  the  cotton,  the  heavy  pressure  which  it  has  been 
subjected  to  in  packing  forming  hard,  matted  lumps,  and  much  of  the  coarser 
and  heavier  wool  getting  unavoidably  mixed  with  that  of  superior  quality. 
Sometimes  the  fine  and  coarse  cotton  are  thrown  together  into  a heap,  when  a 
large  rake  applied  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  insures  a thorough  mixture  of  the 
different  qualities,  but  frequently  the  very  fine  cotton  is  reserved  for  some  par- 
ticular manufacture,  such  as  lace.  It  is  now  put  into  the  blowing-machine, 
where  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  are  torn  open  by  revolving  spikes,  and  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a very  powerful  blast,  produced  by  the  rapid  evolutions  of  a fan. 
The  cotton  has  been  thus  repeatedly  torn  asunder,  and  the  dirt  and  other  impu- 
rities separated,  so  that  it  emerges  from  the  machine  infinitely  whiter  and  cleaner 
than  before,  and  looking  much  more  downy  and  flocculent.  The  scutching- 
machiue,  by  which  the  cotton  is  beaten  by  metallic  blades  revolving  at  the  rate 
of  4,000  turns  a minute,  next  separates  the  fibre  more  completely,  and  it  appears 
at  last  in  the  form  of  a flat,  loosely  coherent  fleece,  the  dirt  and  dust  having 
been  conveyed  away  by  the  draught,  not  only  out  of  the  machine,  but  out  of  the 
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factory  itself.  This  cleaning  process  is  called  “ willowing,”  either  a corruption 
of  winnowing,  or  else  derived  from  the  willow  frames  on  which  the  cotton  was 
beaten  with  smooth  switches  before  the  introduction  of  machinery.  If  the  visitor 
now  takes  some  of  this  cotton  that  has  just  been  cleaned  and  examines  it,  he 
will  find  that  it  consists  of  a mass  of  multitudinous  fibres,  no  two  of  which  have 
the  same  direction,  and  to  make  these  fibres  straight  and  parallel  to  each  other 
is  the  object  of  the  next  process — that  of  “carding,”  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  interesting  in  the  whole  manufacture.  When  we  first  enter  the  “ carding- 
room,”  the  operation  being  carried  on  there  seems  by  no  means  intelligible  to 
the  eye  of  the  uninitiated.  The  floor  of  the  apartment,  which  is  generally  about 
250  feet  long,  is  vibrating  with  the  whirring,  clicking,  and  humming  noises  of 
the  impetuous  machinery,  boys  called  “ strippers  ” are  running  to  and  fro  clear- 
ing the  top  cards  of  the  engines  from  their  cottony  impurities,  girls  and  women 
are  hastening  to  and  fro,  some  with  full  cans  of  “slivers,”  others  with  empty 
ones,  and  the  vision  gets  confused  with  the  apparently  intricate  movements  of 
the  machinery  and  the  ceaseless  whirling  of  straps  and  pulleys.  A little  atten- 
tion, however,  directed  to  one  of  the  machines  will  soon  enable  us  to  understand 
it  better.  Arkwright  is  supposed  to  have  perfected  the  machine,  but  his  claim 
has  been  fiercely  contested.  This  ingenious  apparatus  has  the  rolled  up  fleece 
placed  in  a horizontal  position  at  the  back,  where  it  is  partly  unrolled  by  the 
“ tenter,”  as  the  attendant  is  called,  and  the  end  is  then  introduced  into  the 
carding-engine,  which  continues  to  unroll  it  till  exhausted.  If  we  lift  up  any 
one  of  the  narrow  panels  which  form  its  wooden  covering  we  shall  see  that  a 
cylinder  covered  with  “cards”  occupies  the  interior,  and  that  between  these 
and  the  outer  panels  the  cotton  is  rapidly  passed.  Another  cylinder  is  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  box,  likewise  revolving,  and  the  short  iron  wires  that  are 
fixed  into  them,  each  set  at  a particular  angle,  tears  up  the  cotton  wool  into  the 
finest  filaments,  and  this  combing  process  being  repeatedly  gone  through,  the 
cotton  is  at  last  drawn  by  two  revolving  rollers  into  a kind  of  funnel,  whence  it 
issues  in  a continuous  stream  as  soft  as  down  and  as  white  as  milk,  with  every 
fibre  perfectly  parallel.  These  fleecy  ribbons,  called  “ slivers,”  are  next  collected 
in  their  cans  and  transferred  to  another  department,  the  “ drawing-room,”  where 
the  fibre  is  still  further  straightened,  and  any  imperfection  left  by  the  carding- 
engine  rectified.  The  drawing-frame  consists  of  two  pairs  of  rollers,  made  of 
leather  and  iron,  behind  which  the  slivers  are  arranged  in  sets  of  six,  and  being 
collected  into  one  group,  are  drawn  between  the  rollers  as  they  revolve.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  if  both  these  rollers  completed  their  revolutions  in  the 
same  time,  the  cotton  would  remain  of  the  same  thickness,  but  as  the  last  pair 
revolves  quicker  than  the  first,  the  cotton  is  drawn  out  into  a more  attenuated 
ribbon,  because  the  slow  rollers  do  not  supply  the  material  fast  enough  for  it  to 
retain  its  original  condition.  Thus  stretched  and  elongated,  the  six  slivers  are 
formed  into  one,  which,  passing  through  the  trumpet-shaped  funnel,  is  conducted 
into  the  receiving  can,  round  the  interior  of  which  it  coils  itself  up.  That  the 
filaments  may  be  still  further  straightened  and  equalised,  a still  larger  number 
of  slivers  are  made  upon  the  same  principle  to  form  one,  and  this  process,  called 
“doubling,”  ensures  the  most  perfect  uniformity.  Long  before  this,  the  visitor 
will  have  had  his  attention  directed  to  two  most  ingenious  contrivances  for 
assisting  the  workpeople,  and  which  have  been  attached  to  the  modern  machines. 

One  is  the  way  in  which  the  drawn  sliver  is  pressed  down  in  the  can,  so  as  to 
enable  it  to  hold  more,  and  the  other  is  the  introduction  of  small  “forks,”  over 
which  the  slivers  run,  so  that  directly  one  breaks  the  machine  is  instantly  stopped 
and  refuses  to  proceed  until  the  attendant  repairs  the  severed  sliver.  This  last 
has  all  the  appearance  of  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  machine  itself,  for  so 
slight  is  the  impulse  of  rending  asunder  a fabric  of  such  delicate  texture,  that  it 
seems  difficult  to  reconcile  the  cause  with  the  effect.  “Roving”  is  the  next  Roving, 
process,  which  gives  the  sliver  that  we  have  seen  has  yet  scarcely  cohesive 
strength  enough  to  make  it  hold  together,  a slight  twist,  and  converts  it  into  a 
loose  kind  of  thread  or  spongy  cord,  besides  performing  a number  of  other 
necessary  functions  that  we  shall  presently  point  out.  This  is  achieved  gene- 
rally by  “ the  bobbin-and-fly-frame,”  a most  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  about 
twenty  feet  long  and  five  feet  high.  Difficult  as  it  seems  to  comprehend  the 
working  of  this  noisy  machine,  with  its  hundreds  of  whirling  spindles,  and  the 
eccentric  movements  of  its  iron  limbs,  a little  attention  will  soon  enable  us  to 
discover  the  principle  on  which  it  is  constructed.  In  front  of  us  are  about  a 
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hundred  vertical  spindles,  mounted  with  large  reels,  on  which  the  roving  is  being 
wound  and  twisted  at  the  same  time  whilst  they  are  revolving  with  immense 
velocity.  The  sliver  starting  from  the  can,  into  which  it  was  given  off  by  the 
drawing-frame,  is  once  more  conducted  between  rollers  and  again  drawn  out, 
only  in  a still  finer  and  more  attenuated  condition.  Passing  down  a tube  at  the 
top  of  an  iron  instrument  called  “ the  flyer,”  it  re-appears  at  the  end  of  a little 
cross  piece,  and  becomes  twisted  by  the  revolution  of  the  flyer  round  the  bobbin, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  winds  on  to  the  reel,  which  is  turning  rapidly  round 
on  its  own  axis.  The  frame  on  which  the  bobbins  rest  is  made  to  rise  and  fall 
alternately,  so  that  the  delicate  cord  passes  in  succession  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  bobbin.  A sort  of  conical  pulley, 
called  a “speed  cone,”  regulates  the  revolutions  of  the  bobbin,  and  over  the 
machine  runs  a rod,  which  stops  it  at  the  will  of  the  attendant.  The  roving 
thus  attenuated,  twisted,  and  wound,  is  now  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  spin- 
ning-machine, to  which  all  the  other  processes  that  have  been  undergone  are  but 
preparatory.  If  we  go  into  the  room  where  the  “ throstle-spinning  ” is  being 
carried  on,  we  shall  see  a number  of  frames  of  considerable  length,  mounted  w ith 
a mighty  host  of  spindles,  bobbins,  and  flyers,  all  moving  so  rapidly  together 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  any  one  of  them,  and  accompanied  by  that 
whirring,  singing  sound,  from  which,  probably,  they  derived  their  name.  The 
“throstle-engine”  is  very  similar  to  the  “ bobbin-and-fly-frame,”  and  the  yarn 
it  produces  is  hard,  strong,  and  well  tw  isted,  a very  different  article  to  the  soft 
and  fragile  roving  from  which  it  was  made.  Though  not  sufficiently  fine  for 
some  purposes,  “ throstle-yarn  ” is  generally  chosen  for  the  long  threads  of  a 
cloth,  called  by  weavers  the  “warp,”  but  for  spinning  the  finer  yarns  “mule- 
spinning ” is  requisite,  and  this  operation  has  been  performed  by  the  invention 
of  a machine,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  human  inge- 
nuity. Adjourning  to  the  “ mule-spinning  ” room,  we  see  at  once  how  exquisitely 
the  machinery  has  been  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  which  it  has  to  fulfil. 
There  is  less  need  here  of  human  intervention,  for  the  new  machines  are  auto- 
matic, and  perform  their  labour  with  wonderful  perfection  and  precision,  without 
requiring  any  attendant  to  regulate  their  movements.  Looking  at  one  of  these, 
we  see  two  pairs  of  long  iron  frames,  shooting  out  and  receding,  whilst  appa- 
rently about  a thousand  spindles  are  advancing  and  retreating  to  and  from  each 
other,  as  if  some  extraordinary  quadrille  was  being  executed  amongst  them. 
Here  and  there  a boy  is  seen  diving  under  the  machinery,  and  running  along 
the  floor  with  astonishing  celerity,  whilst  he  sweeps  away  the  dust,  and  at  inter- 
vals, when  the  thread  breaks,  a girl,  called  a “piecer,”  is  observed  to  join  the 
disunited  ends  as  the  carriage  moves  from  the  upright  frame  ; but  other  manual 
assistance  is  not  required.  The  objects  accomplished  by  the  mule  are — to  elon- 
gate the  roving  between  rollers,  to  spin  the  yarn  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand revolutions  to  each  length  of  fifty-six  inches ; to  stretch  out  the  yarn,  and 
thus  render  its  equalisation  still  more  perfect,  and  finally  to  wind  it  up  in  “ cops  ” 
of  convenient  form  for  the  weaver,  or  for  the  winder.  In  the  common  mules  the 
carriage  is  moved  by  the  left  hand  of  the  spinner,  but  in  the  more  modern  self- 
acting machine  the  work  is  all  done  by  itself,  in  an  equally  skilful,  and  a far 
more  certain  manner.  Accordingly,  as  the  yarn  has  been  produced  by  one  or 
other  of  these  machines,  the  different  quality  determines  its  appropriation  to 
various  purposes,  such  as  “ warp,”  or  long  threads  for  coarse  goods ; “ weft,”  or 
cross-threads;  printing-calicoes,  fine  muslin,  cotton  hosiery,  bobbin-net,  or 
sewing-cotton,  as  its  strength,  hardness,  fineness,  and  smoothness,  may  render  it 
appropriate.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  business  which  he  carries  on,  the 
owner  of  the  factory  either  works  up  the  yarn  into  woven  goods,  or  sells  it  to 
others ; some  even  combine  both  branches,  by  spinning  yarn  for  one  particular 
kind  of  goods,  woven  in  the  same  building,  and  spinning  other  sorts  of  yarn, 
which  are  sold  to  other  parties  for  manufacturing  themselves.  In  another  room 
we  shall  find  the  “ winding  ” and  “ warping  ” processes  carried  on.  The  “ wind- 
ing-frame ” is  simple  enough,  being  merely  a long  frame,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
placed  the  yarn  as  it  comes  from  the  mule  or  throstle,  and  hence  it  is  wound  off 
by  steam  power  on  to  a multitude  of  upright  reels,  that  are  kept  rapidly  revolv- 
ing. The  “ warping-frame,”  painted  black,  to  render  a broken  thread  more 
easily  distinguished,  resembles  in  shape  a very  large  printing-press  when  the 
fly-leaves  are  thrown  back.  There  is  a large  roller  at  one  end,  on  which  the 
warp  is  wound,  and  at  the  other  is  a framework  with  hundreds  of  reels,  each  of 
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which  sends  its  thread  to  form  one  of  the  number  rolled  on  the  roller.  Quitting 
this  room  for  the  “ dressing-room,”  where  the  fibrous  material  undergoes  a little 
necessary  embellishment,  we  find  it  filled  with  a number  of  “ patent  dressing- 
machines,”  in  form  suggestive  of  large  mangles,  and  at  the  ends  of  these  are  the 
rollers  which  have  come  from  the  room  we  have  just  left.  It  is  in  the  passage 
from  the  end  rollers  to  the  warp-rollers  that  the  multitude  of  threads  receives 
the  dressing,  for  the  yarn  passes  first  between  two  wooden  cylinders,  the  lower 
of  which  revolves  in  a trough  of  paste  or  size,  and  then  getting  a somewhat 
undue  portion,  it  passes  on  towards  a couple  of  brushes  that  have  an  odd  move- 
ment connected  with  cranks,  and  these  give  it  first  a brush  on  the  upper,  and 
then  a brush  on  the  under  surface,  so  as  to  make  the  layer  of  paste  even. 
Passing  on  towards  the  warp  roller,  it  is  perfectly  dried  by  the  action  of  a rapid 
vane,  that  blows  a stream  of  hot  air  across  the  threads,  and  it  is  then  wound  up 
and  ready  for  the  loom.  So  rapid  is  this  process  conducted,  that  some  of  the 
best  of  these  machines  will  dress  a mile  of  warp  in  an  hour.  The  dressing  mix- 
ture renders  it  smooth  and  stiff,  and  as  one  of  those  minor  circumstances  which 
serve  to  show  the  gigantic  extent  of  the  manufacture,  we  may  mention  that,  as 
each  power-loom  requires  three  pounds  of  flour  weekly  for  the  dressing  of  the 
yarn  which  it  weaves,  there  is  a quantity  of  flour  consumed  annually  that  may 
be  estimated  at  upwards  of  £100,000  in  value.  One  firm  at  Stockport  alone  uses 
800  barrels  of  flour  every  year  for  this  purpose.  The  “ power-loom-room,” 
where  the  weaving  takes  place,  is  not  only  to  the  sense  of  sight  a most  remark- 
able department  in  itself,  but  one  in  w hich  the  sense  of  hearing  is  completely 
stunned  by  the  deafening  din  of  the  machinery.  About  a thousand  looms,  each 
one  a distinct  and  complete  piece  of  mechanism,  are  here  arranged  in  parallel 
rows,  with  only  sufficient  room  between  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  attendants, 
and  each  loom  receives  its  moving  power  from  the  mechanism  above,  where  belts 
and  wheels,  rattling  round  at  an  immense  speed  underneath  the  ceiling,  present 
almost  as  complex  a sight  as  the  looms  themselves.  The  steam-power  here  per- 
forms nearly  everything,  and  is  kept  pretty  busily  employed,  for  all  that  each 
female  attending  to  her  pair  of  looms  has  to  do  is  the  occasional  mending  of  a 
broken  thread,  replacing  an  empty  shuttle  by  a full  one,  and  adjusting  some  of 
the  minor  points,  whilst  the  giant  power  of  steam  works  cheerfully  on,  unwind- 
ing the  warp  from  the  warp-beam,  lifting  and  depressing  the  treddles,  throwing 
the  shuttle  from  side  to  side,  carrying  the  weft-thread  with  it,  moving  the  batten 
or  lay,  by  which  the  weft-thread  is  driven  closely  up,  and  finally  winding  off  the 
woven  cotton  on  to  the  cloth  beam  which  is  to  receive  it.  We  have  thus  accom- 
panied the  cotton  through  its  various  stages,  till  we  have  seen  it  at  last  assume 
the  woven  texture  of  a piece  of  calico-cloth.  The  few  finishing  processes  are 
soon  understood,  and  if  we  follow  the  piece  from  the  loom  to  the  store-rooms, 
we  shall  see  the  cloth  measured  by  being  alternately  hung  on  a couple  of  hooks 
a yard  apart,  then  folded  smooth,  put  into  the  packing-press,  where  it  receives  its 
final  embrace  from  machinery,  and  at  last  despatched  to  the  warehouse  or  to 
the  wholesale  dealers.  If  an  extra  smoothness  and  gloss  be  required,  the  cloth 
is  passed  over  heated  copper  cylinders,  and  thus  all  loose  and  superfluous  fibres 
are  finally  removed  from  the  surface.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
each  factory  has  arrangements  peculiar  to  itself,  but  our  description,  in  its  gene- 
ral features,  will  apply  to  all.  The  whole  region  around  is  one  vast  cluster  of 
cotton-factories,  and  places  such  as  Hyde  and  Heaton-N orris,  that  were  little 
villages  adjacent  to  Stockport,  have  now  assumed,  from  this  manufacture,  all  the 
importance  of  towns.  A complete  network  of  railways  provides  the  means  of 
rapidly  exchanging  amongst  them  the  orders  to  be  executed,  and  the  material  out 
of  which  they  have  to  be  wrought,  and,  viewed  in  their  mutual  bearings,  it  may 
well  be  said,  that  if  cotton  gave  birth  to  railways,  railways  help  to  give  life  and 
vigour  to  cotton,  the  steam-engine  being  the  handmaid  to  both.  The  scene  that 
is  presented  to  the  eye  of  a stranger,  when  he  sees,  for  the  first  time,  the  factory 
people  returning  from  dinner,  when  every  house  and  cottage  pours  fourth  its 
tributary  stream,  until  a great  river  of  human  beings,  men,  women,  boys,  and 
girls,  sets  towards  the  factory  gates,  is  well  calculated  to  impress  him  with  an 
idea  of  the  importance  of  such  a manufacture  to  the  country. 
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Inns , Buckley  Arms,  Red  Lion,  Yernon  Arms,  Sun,  Hope  and  Anchor.— Market,  Fri.— Fairs, 
March  4,  25,  Oct.  23,  cattle ; May  1,  cattle,  pleasure;  Oct.  24,  pleasure. — Bankers,  Branch  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith.  Bank  of 
Stockport;  draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Loncl. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

...4 

Stockport  4 

L.  & N.  W 

183 

1582 

805 

...2 

Whitchurch  ...5 

L.  & N.  W 

1761 

263 

31 

Norfolk 

Beccles  

...3 

Beccles  June.  3 

E.  Suffolk  

111* 

1051 

143 

...5 

Bridgnorth  ...5 

Severn  Valley 

155 

3162 

479 

.2* 

Marton 3* 

L.  & N.  W 

94* 

1800 

451 

Wilts 

Hindon  

...6 

Cod  ford  1 

L.  & S.  W 

971 

2000 

300 

N.  R.  York  ... 

York  

...6 

Stockton  

N.  Eastern  

1971 

3270 

475 

Stockton  

Worcester  ... 

Stourport  ... 

...8 

Worcester  ...14 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

134* 

893 

131 

Stockton-on- 

Durham  .... 

.19 

Stockton  

N.  Eastern  

237 * 

5160 

10459 

Stockwell 

chap 

Surrey  

Clapham 

..1 

3| 

Stock  with  

to 

Nottingham 

Gainsboro’  .. 

,4* 

Gainsborough  4* 

Gt.  Northern 

157| 

944 

Stock  wood 

pa 

Dorset  

Yeovil 

...6 

Yetminster  ...2 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

129 

692 

43 

Stodday  

Lancaster 

Lancaster  ... 

...2 

Lancaster  ...2% 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

233* 

Stod marsh  

pa 

Kent  

Canterbury 

...5 

Sturry  85 

S . Eastern  

63* 

695 

135 

Stndv  

r>a 

Norfolk 

Holt 

...3 

Walsingham  ...9 

E.  Counties 

153* 

1277 

189 

Kf-,na,iimT»p>r+  m.t  A na, 

Somerset  ... 

Wellington  ., 

..12 

Taunton  12 

Gt.  Western  

175* 

5777 

1456 

Stogursey  

pa 

Somerset  

Bridgewater 

...8 

Bridgewater  ...9 

Gt.  Western  

160* 

8893 

1472 

Stoke 

to 

Chester 

Nantwich  ... 

...3 

Nantwich  3 

L.  & N.  W 

165* 

665 

143 

Stoke  

.....pa 

Chester 

Chester 

,.4* 

Mollington 3 

Birkhd.  & Ches.  Jn. 

185* 

2749 

402 

Stoke 

to 

Derby  

Bakewell...... 

...7 

Bakewell  7 

Midland  

164* 

62 

Stoke  

pa 

Kent  

Halstow 

...3 

Strood 7 

S.  Eastern  

31 

3999 

522 

Stoke 

pa 

Suffolk  

Nay  land 

...2 

Hadleigh  6 

E.  Counties 

75f 

5277 

1406 

Stoke  

pa 

Suffolk  

Clare  

...2 

Clare  2 

E.  Counties 

68* 

2361 

911 

Stoke 

,....pa 

Surrey  

Guildford  ... 

...1 

Guildford  ...1* 

S.  Eastern  

31f 

2314 

2507 

Stoke 

pa 

Warwick  

Coventry  

,.i* 

Coventry  2* 

L.  & N.  W 

96* 

970 

1031 

Stoke  Abbot  .... 

pa 

Dorset  

Beaminster 

...2 

Poorstock  6 

Gt.  Western  

165f 

2303 

826 

Stoke  Albany .... 

pa 

Northampton 

Rockingham 

Medbourne  B.2* 

L.  & N.  W 

108 

1661 

319 

Stoke-Ash 

pa 

Suffolk  

Eye 

.3* 

Finningham  4* 

E.  Counties 

90* 

1200 

392 

Stoke-Bardolph 

...to 

Nottingham- 

Nottingham 

...5 

Burton  Joyce  1? 

Midland  

137 

191 

Stoke  Bishop 

ti 

Gloucester  ... 

Bristol  

.2* 

Bristol  3$ 

Gt.  Western  

122 

4213 

Stoke,  Bliss 

pa 

Heref.  & Wor. 

Bromyard  .... 

,..6 

Leominster  ...11 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

168 

2078 

343 

Stoke-Bruerne  .. 

pa 

Northampton 

Towcester  ... 

...4 

Roade  1* 

L.  & N.  W 

61* 

2569 

861 

Stoke  Canon  

Devon  

Exeter  

..4 

Exeter 4 

L.  & S.  W 

171 

1217 

480 

* STOCKPORT  ETCHELLS.  Here  is  situated  the  Manchester  Royal  Luna- 
tic-asylum, erected  at  a cost  of  £25,000,  in  1848.  The  hospital,  which  stands  on 
an  estate  comprising  fifty-two  acres,  is  self-supporting,  no  free  patients  are 
admitted,  and  the  building  commands  some  splendid  prospects. 

f STOCKTON-UPON-TEES  was  at  an  early  period  the  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Durham,  who  had  a moated  manor-house  here,  afterwards  called  the 
castle,  demolished  in  1652.  The  traces  of  the  moat  and  embankment  mark  the 
site.  The  river  Tees  approaches  Stockton  in  a northward  direction,  and  then 
makes  a sudden  bend  towards  the  east.  The  town  is  laid  out  with  considerable 
regularity ; the  principal  street  is  broad,  and  extends  nearly  a mile  from  south 
to  north.  The  Wharf  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  just  above  the  bend,  and  runs 
parallel  to  the  High-street.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  High-street  a road 
from  it  crosses  the  Tees  into  Yorkshire  by  a stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  Besides 
the  parish  church,  a spacious  brick  building,  erected  early  in  the  last  century, 
there  is  another,  called  Holy  Trinity  church,  a neat  Gothic  edifice  with  a square 
tower,  surmounted  with  an  octagonal  spire,  and  chapels  for  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians. 
The  town-hall  is  a quadrangular  building,  surmounted  with  a clock-tower  and 
spire.  There  are  a custom-house,  assembly-rooms,  billiard-rooms,  a small 
theatre,  and  a mechanics’-institute.  The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  linen 
and  sail-cloth : ship-building,  rope  and  sail-making,  and  yarn  and  worsted- 
spinning are  carried  on,  and  there  are  also  iron  and  brass-foundries,  breweries, 
and  corn-mills.  The  navigation  of  the  river  Tees  has  been  improved  by  a cut 
below  the  town,  whereby  a considerable  bend  is  avoided.  By  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington,  the  Stockton,  Hartlepool,  and  Clarence,  and  the  Leeds  Northern- 
railways,  which  have  stations  at  Stockton,  the  town  is  placed  in  connection  with 
the  whole  railway  system  of  England  and  Scotland;  there  are  also  several 
branch  and  junction  lines  for  local  convenience,  in  conveying  the  produce  of  the 
numerous  collieries  near  the  town. 

Inns,  Black  Lion  Hotel,  Yane  Arms  —Markets,  Wed.,  Sat. — Fairs,  2nd  Wed.  in  Jan.,  and  every 
alternate  Wed.  after,  cattle ; Wed.  bef.  May  1,  bef.  Nov.  11,  hiring. — Bankers,  Backhouse  and  Co. ; 
draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Darlington  District  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Bar- 
clay, Bevan,  and  Co.  Branch  of  National  Provincial ; draw  on  Head-office. 

t STOGUMBER.  In  the  church  is  a fine  tomb  to  Sir  George  Sydenham,  with 
his  effigy  and  those  of  his  two  wives,  and  in  the  churchyard  is  a curious  ancient 
cross.  Stogumber  ale  is  famous  throughout  England. 


Residence 
of  the  old 
Bishops  of 
Durham. 


Trade  and 
manufac- 
tures. 


Curious 

cross. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Hants  

Winchester  ...7 
Callington  ...35 
Leatherhead  ...3 

“Michel  dever  ...1 

Tavistock  8 

Leatherhead  ...3 
Plymouth  ...1} 
Oundle  2}, 

L.  & S.  W 

59 

245 

26 

221} 

99* 

113* 

129 

124 

145} 

95* 

205* 

248 

124* 

101} 

102} 

161} 

137} 

132 

44 

111} 

144} 

128* 

70} 

46} 

167} 

69 

1731 

41} 

103* 

49} 

74} 

126 

207* 

20* 

155} 

131 

211* 

104 

49} 

109} 

73} 

55 

186 

Stokeclimsland pa 

Stoke  D’Abernon  ...pa 

Cornwall  

S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 
L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

S.  Devon  

Northampton 

Oundle 1} 

L.  &N.  W.  

Uppingham  ...3 

Rockingham  2} 
Wareham  4 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

Nottingham 
Hereford  

Newark  4 

Gt.  Northern  

Stoke  Edith  pa 

Stoke-Ferry  m.t  & pa 

Hereford 7 

HblmeLacy  ...5 
Downham  ...7} 
Dartmouth  ...2} 
Totnes  4 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
E.  Counties 

Dartmouth  ...2* 

Dartmouth  & Trbay. 
S.  Devon  

Gloucester  ... 
Leicester 

Bristol 5 

Bristol 6 

Gt.  Western  

Stoke-Golding  ...chap 
Stoke-Goldington...pa 
Stoke  St.  Gregory. ..pa 
Stokeham  pa 

Hinckley  3 

Nuneaton  4 

L.  & N.  W 

Nuneaton  5 

L.  & N.  W 

Somerset 

Langport  7 

Durston 4 

Gt.  Western  

Nottingham... 
Somerset  

Tuxford 5} 

Tuxford 5} 

Gt.  Northern 

Stoke-under- 
Haindon  pa 

Yeovil  5^ 

Martock 2 

Gt.  Western  

Stoke-Hammond  ...pa 
Stoke-Holy-Cross...pa 
Stoke  Lacv pa 

Bucks  

Fen.  Stratford  3 
Norwich 5 

Leighton  Jun.  3* 
Swainsthorpe  2 
Hereford  10 

L.  & N.  W 

Norfolk 

E.  Counties 

Hereford  

Bromyard 4 

Gt.  Western  

Stoke  Lane pa 

Somerset  

Wells  8 

Cranmore  ...2* 
Bicester  4 

Gt.  Western  

Stoke  Lyme  . . . pa 

Oxford  

Brackley 6 

L.&  N.  W 

Stoke  Mandeville  ...pa 
Stoke,  St.  Mary  ...pa 
Stoke,  St.  Mary  ...pa 
Stoke  St.  Mil- 
borough  pa, 

Bucks  

Wendover 3 

Aylesbury  3 

L.  & N.  W 

Somerset  

Taunton 3 

Taunton ' 4 

Gt.  Western  

Suffolk  

Ipswich  1 

Ipswich  1 

E.  Counties 

Salop 

Ludlow  6 

Ludlow  6 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Gt.  Western  

Stokenchurch  pa 

Oxford  

Henley 10 

Wycombe 7* 

Stoke.  North  to 

Lincoln  

Grantham  ...5} 
Wallingford  2? 
Arundel 3* 

Gt.  Ponton  ...1* 
Wallingford  R.  2 
Littlehampton  6 
Cleeve 2 

Gt.  Northern 

Stoke,  North pa 

Oxford  

Gt.  Western  

Stoke,  North pa 

Sussex  

L.,  B„  & S.  C 

Stoke  Orchard  ...ham 

Stoke-Pera pa 

Stoke  Poges  pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Somerset  

Bucks  

Tewkesbury  ...4 

Minehead  7 

Windsor 4 

Midland  

Tiverton  23 

Slough  2 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Stoke  Prior  pa 

Stoke  Prior  pa 

Hereford  

Worcester  ... 
Devon  

Leominster  ...2* 
Bromsgrove  ...2 
Barnstaple  ...5 
Colsterworth...2 
Wallingford...  43 
Bath  2s 

Ford  Bridge  1} 
Stoke  Works  ... 
Barnstaple 5 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Midland  

Stoke  Rivers pa 

N.  Devon 

Stoke.  South  pa 

Lincoln 

Gt.  Ponton  ...2 
Wallingfd.  R.  1} 
Bath  2} 

Gt.  Northern 

Stoke,  South  ....  pa 

Oxford  

Gt.  Western  

Stoke.  South  pa, 

Somerset  

Gt.  Western  

Stoke,  South  pa 

Sussex  

Arundel  2$ 

Littlehampton  5 
Thame  5 

L.B.,4  8.  C 

Stoke,  Talmage  pa 

Oxford  

Tets  worth 2 

Gt.  Western  

Stokeintei^nhead  ...pa 

Devon  

Newton  Bushl.4 

Teignmouth  ...4 

S.  Devon  

* STOKE  POGES,  famous  as  the  spot  where  the  poet  Gray  lived  and  wrote 
several  of  his  poems.  A large  stone  cenotaph,  raised  to  his  memory,  stands 
near  the  path  leading  to  the  churchyard,  within  a neat  enclosure,  laid  out  like  a 
pleasure-garden,  with  gravel  walks,  and  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  The 
monument  was  erected  by  the  proprietor  of  the  neighbouring  mansion,  a 
descendant  of  the  celebrated  Penn.  Stoke  church  is  within  sight  of  the  monu- 
ment. It  stands  alone,  in  a still,  secluded  spot,  and  being  surrounded  by  pines, 
and  other  trees  of  sombre  hue,  seems,  when  you  are  within  the  churchyard,  to 
be  even  more  secluded  than  it  really  is.  The  church  and  the  churchyard  of  Stoke 
answer  to  the  description  in  the  “ Elegy.”  The  church  is  a venerable,  time-worn 
edifice.  The  massive  ivy-mantled  tower  now  supports  a wooden  spire,  but  it  is 
of  modern  date.  A huge  old  wooden  porch  stands  on  the  south  side,  and  serves 
as  the  entrance  to  the  church.  Not  far  from  it  are  a couple  of  yew-trees  : they 
are  of  vast  girth,  and  the  boughs  overshadow  a broad  space ; but  though 
evidently  of  great  antiquity,  they  are  very  vigorous.  The  architectural  and 
monumental  antiquities  of  the  church  claim  a passing  notice.  One  simple, 
modern  monument,  outside  the  church,  particularly  demands  our  attention.  In 
the  churchyard,  near  the  chancel  of  the  church,  is  a plain  tomb  which  Gray 
erected  ovei:  the  vault  that  contains  the  remains  of  his  mother  and  his  aunt:  and 
in  the  same  grave,  in  accordance  with  his  last  will,  the  poet  himself  was  laid. 
The  manor-house  of  Stoke-Poges  was  the  scene  of  his  “ Long  Story,”  but  the 
ancient  pile  no  longer  stands  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  poet’s  admirers. 
Late  in  the  last  century  the  old  house  was,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the 
wings,  pulled  down.  The  house  in  which  Gray’s  mother  lived,  and  where  he 
was  accustomed  to  spend  his  college  vacations,  and  where  he  wrote  some  of  his 
poems,  including  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  “ Elegy,”  yet  remains  : it  is  called 
West-end-cottage,  and  will  be  found  about  half  a mile  from  the  churchyard.  It 
has,  however,  been  so  much  enlarged  and  modernised,  as  to  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  its  original  appearance. 


Area 
in  St  a 
Acres 

Pop. 

1850 

151 

8732 

2596 

2027 

335 

2380 

38180 

1500 

146 

1800 

65 

3273 

630 

1730 

595 

2852 

510 

2059 

820 

3332 

707 

3075 

718 

2065 

488 

661 

2061 

902 

3790 

1477 

564 

60 

1330 

1404 

1470 

438 

1659 

451 

2005 

373 

2071 

921 

3730 

631 

1460 

538 

923 

275 

2055 

5750 

553 

4308 

1492 

1910 

129 

824 

160 

860 

80 

1331 

226 

3422 

68 

2500 

1501 

2569 

434 

3820 

1613 

2426 

276 

5270 

401 

3440 

856 

863 

337 

1294 

107 

859 

106 

2531 

633 

The  poet 
Gray’s 
monument, 
and  sup- 
posed scene 
of  his 
“Elegy.” 
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Name  of  Place. 


County. 


Stoke-upon-Tern  ...pa 
Stoke-upon-Trent*  pa 

Stoke-Trister  pa 

Stoke-Wake  pa 

Stoke,  West  pa 

Stoke  Works  sta 

Stokenham pa 

Stokesay  pa 

Stokesby pa 

Stokesleyf  ...m.t  & pa 

Stonar  pa 

Stondon-Massay  ...pa 

Stondon,  Upper pa 

Stone pa 

Stone  chap 

Stone . pa 

Stone pa 

Stone pa 

Stonet  m.t  & pa 

Stone pa 

Stonebeck  to 

Stoneclough  sta 

Stone  Easton pa 

Stoneferry  to 

Stouegrave  pa 

Stoneham,  North  ...pa 
Stonehain,  South  ...pa 

Stonehouse pa 

Stonehouse,  East  ...pa 

Stoneleigh§ pa 

Stoneraise to 

Stonesby pa 

Stonesfield  pa 

Stonton-Wyville  ...pa 
Stonham-Aspall  ...pa 


Salop 

Stafford 

Somerset  .... 

Dorset  

Sussex  

Worcester  .. 

Devon  

Salop 

Norfolk 

N.  R.  York  . 

Kent  

Essex 

Bedford 

Bucks 

Gloucester  ., 

Kent 

Kent 

Kent  

Stafford 

Worcester  .. 
W.  R.  York.. 

Lancaster 

Somerset 

E.  R.  York  .. 
N.  R.  York  .. 

Hants  

Hants  

Gloucester  .. 

Devon  

Warwick  

Cumberland 

Leicester  

Oxford  

Leicester 

Suffolk  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Mkt.  Drayton  5 

Newcastle 2 

Wincanton  ...2 
Sherborne  ...11 
Chichester  ...35 
Bromsgrove  ...2 
Kingsbridge  ...6 

Ludlow  ....7 

Yarmouth 8 

Thirsk  19 

Sandwich  1 

Chip.  Ongar  ...2 

Hitchin 5? 

Aylesbury 3 

Berkeley  3 

Dartford 2 

Faversham 2 

Tenterden 7 

Stafford  7 

Kidderminstr2$ 
Pateley  Bridge  8 
Manchester  ...7? 

Wells  7 

Hull  1$ 

Helmsley  6 

Southampton  4 
Southampton  3 

Stroud 3 

Devon port 1 

Warwick  6 

Wigton  .. 

Mel.  Mowbray  6 

Woodstock 4 

M.  Harboro’  ...5 
Needham  Mt. 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Newport  10 

L.  & N.  W 

155 

5602 

937 

57942 

Stoke-on-Trent 

N.  Staffordshire 

145$ 

10490 

Gillingham  ...5 

Salisbury  & Yeovil... 

llOf 

1090 

440 

Blandford  9 

Dorset  Central  

134 

1038 

124 

Chichester 4 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

83$ 

131 

880 

98 

Stoke  Works  ... 

Midland  

Dartmouth  ...9 

Dartmouth  & Trbay. 

212 

641 

1603 

Craven  Arms...l 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

176$ 

567 

532 

Yarmouth 8 

E.  Counties 

129 

2119 

433 

2446 

44 

Stokesley 

N.  Eastern  

252 

6239 

Sandwich  1 

S.  Eastern  ... 

75 

670 

Brentwood  ...65 

E.  Counties 

24$ 

1120 

268 

Henlow  2 

Midland  

38 

575 

46 

785 

276 

829 

Avleshury  3 

L.  & N.  W 

46$ 

120$ 

21 

2590 

Charfield  4 

Greenhithe  ...1 

Midland  

S.  Eastern  

3305 

Faversham 2 

E.  Kent 

52 

753 

91 

Appledore 3 

S.  Eastern  

79 

3042 

424 

Stone 

N.  Staffordshire 

138| 

138 

20030 

8736 

478 

Kidderminster  2 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

2450 

Ripley  17 

N.  Eastern  

230$ 

196$ 

26870 

804 

Stoneclough  . . . 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

Shepton  Mallet7 

Gt.  Western  

136$ 

1374 

471 

Hull  2* 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

176 

310 

Slingsby ....2 

N.  Eastern  

225| 

75$ 

2532 

277 

Bishopstoke  ...2 

L.  & S.  W 

5010 

723 

Southampton  3 

L.  & S.  W 

83$ 

8877 

4961 

Stonehouse  

Gt.  Western  

105 

1625 

2589 

Plymouth  $ 

S.  Devon  

220 

385 

11573 

Kenilworth  ...85 

L.  & N.  W 

102 

9907 

1289 

Wigton  3 

Maryport  & Carlisle 
Midland  .! 

315$ 

436 

Saxbv  4 

125$ 

80$ 

1370 

286 

Charlbury 3 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1020 

632 

Kibworth  ...35 

Midland  

90f 

1190 

106 

Needham  5 

E.  Counties 

81f 

2399 

814 

* STOKE-UPON-TRENT.  The  church  here  is  a modern  Gothic  structure, 
with  a tower  112  feet  high.  The  Baptists  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of 
worship.  The  town-hall  is  a neat  building.  The  large  railway-station,  built  in 
the  Tudor  style,  cost  £150,000.  Potter’s-clay  and  coal  are  both  abundant,  hence 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  spot  for  the  pottery  manufacture,  here  so  exten- 
sively carried  on. 

Inns , Talbot,  Wheatsheaf,  Old  Swan,  Red  Lion,  Copeland  Arms,  Railway  Hotel.— Market,  Sat.— 
Bankers,  W.  Moore ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 


Cleveland- 

hills. 


f STOKESLEY,  situated  in  the  fertile  district  of  Cleveland,  is  washed  on  the 
south  by  a fine  trout-stream,  a branch  of  the  river  Leven.  About  four  miles  off 
the  Cleveland-hills  rise  iu  the  form  of  a semicircular  amphitheatre,  of  which  this 
is  the  centre.  The  town,  which  chiefly  consists  of  one  street,  contains  some 
well-built  houses.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Wesley ans, 
Primitive  and  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  Independents.  Preston  Grammar- 
school,  a dispensary,  and  the  mechanics’-institute,  are  the  principal  buildings. 

Inns,  Golden  Lion,  Black  Swan.— Market,  Sat.— Fairs,  Sat.  bef.  Feb.  14,  bef.  Palm-Sun.,  bef. 
Trinity-Sun.,  bef.  Oct.  19,  fortnight  fairs  between  Palm. -Sun.  and  Trinity-Sun.,  Sat.  bef.  Darlington 
fair. — Bankers,  Branch  of  Darlington  District  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. 
Branch  of  National  Provincial ; draw  on  Head-office. 


X STONE  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Trent,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a bridge.  The  parish  church  contains  a marble  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  with  a bust  by  Chantrey.  Christ  church  was  built  in  1840. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  The 
tree  grammar-school  was  founded  in  1558.  There  is  a mechanic’s-institute. 
Remains  of  Some  shoemaking,  tanning,  malting,  and  brickmakiug,  are  carried  on.  Near  the 
a monastery  church  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  Augustine  monastery. 


Inn,  Crown  Hotel.— Markets,  Sat. ; great  market,  alternate  Tues.— Fairs,  3rd  Tues.  in  April  and 
Oct.,  cheese ; Aug.  5,  cattle,  sheep  .—Bankers,  W.  Moore ; drawn  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Sub- 
Branch  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 


Stoneleigh- 

abbey. 


§ STONELEIGH  is  situated  on  the  river  Stowe,  across  which  is  a fine  old 
bridge  of  eight  arches,  about  half  a mile  from  its  confluence  with  the  Avon. 
Stoneleigh-abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Leighs,  was  in  June,  1858,  honoured  by  the 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  formerly  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks,  who  in 
1154  were  moved  hither  from  Radmore,  Staffordshire.  The  mansion  contains 
some  choice  works  of  art. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County, 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist.  | Area 
Lond.  \ in  Sta 
pr  Rl.  Acres 

Pop. 

Needham  4 

E.  Counties 

80|- 

1193 

402 

Tamworth 1 

L.  & N.  W.  

111 

Tiverton 5 

Gt.  Western 

189| 

4336 

480 

Horsham 14 

L„  B.,  & S.  C 

51f 

876 

161 

Bedford 

Luton  2 

L.  & N.  W 

36 

717 

Bebington  ...25 

Bilk,  Lan,  & Ches  Jn 

194 

1298 

233 

Stork  hill 

E.  R.  York 

Beverley  2 

N.  Eastern  

183| 

Worthing 85 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

69f 

3264 

1038 

Storthwaite 

to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Poeklington  ...8 

Foggathorpe  ...7 

N.  Eastern  

199  s 

1120 

87 

Stotfold  

....pa 

Bedford 

Baldock  3 

Arlsev 2 

Gt.  Northern 

39 

2323 

1395 

Stottesden  

Da 

Salop 

Bridgnorth  ...8 

Bewdley 9 

Severn  Valley 

146 

11443 

1545 

Stoughton  

to 

Leicester  

Leicester  3| 

Leicester  3£ 

Midland  

101 

130 

Stouehton  

pa 

Sussex  

Chichester  ...6| 

Emsworth  5 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

9!| 

5422 

644 

Stoulton  

pa 

Worcester  ... 

Pershore  4 

Wadborough  2 

Midland  

140 

1952 

377 

Stonrna.ine  

na 

Dorset  

Blandford  . ...3 

Blandford  3 

Dorset  Central  

128 

2305 

621 

Stourbridere*  m.t  & to 

Worcester  ... 

Dudley 5 

Stourbridge 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

143 

8327 

Stourmonth 

. na 

Kent  

Canterbury  ...9 

Grove  Ferry  ...3 

S.  Eastern  

67 

878 

274 

Stourportf  ...m.t  & to 

Worcester  ... 

Kidderminstr3i 

Har  tie  bury  ...2 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

13  4| 

861 

2993 

Stourtou  

Warwick  

Shipston-on-S.  4 

Shipston-on-S.  4 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

102 

238 

Stourton  

Somt.  & Wilts 

Mere 3 

Gillingham  ...55 

Salisbury  & Yeovil... 

ml 

3543 

659 

Stourton-Canndle  m 

Dorset  

Sturminster  ...5 

Sherborne 6 

Salisbury  & Yeovil... 

124 

1975 

450 

S touting  

....pa 

Kent  

Canterbury  ...11 

Westenhangr  3| 

S.  Eastern  

78| 

1624 

237 

Stoven  

Da 

Suffolk  

Halesworth  ...5 

Brampton 2 

E.  Suffolk  

105f 

797 

172 

Stow  Bardolph  .. 

pa 

Norfolk 

Downham  2 

Downham  ...25 

E.  Counties 

90| 

6127 

1126 

Stow-Bedon  

....pa 

Norfolk 

Watton  5 

Harling  Road  5 

E.  Counties 

10S| 

1692 

351 

Stowlangtoft 

pa 

Suffolk  

Bury  St.  Ed.  ...8 

Elmswell  4$ 

E.  Counties 

90| 

1471 

186 

Stow.  Loner 

na, 

Hunts 

Kimbolton  ...2| 

Huntingdon  ...9 

Gt.  Northern 

67f 

1480 

239 

Stowmarkott  m.t  & na 

Suffolk  

Ipswich 12 

Stowmarket 

E.  Counties 

80| 

2177 

3404 

Stow-Maries  ..... 

pa 

Essex 

Maldon  6 

Maldon  6 

E.  Counties 

50 

2444 

307 

Stow-cum-Quy 

pa 

Cam  bridge 

Cambridge  . 5 

Cambridge  ...5 

E.  Counties 

62| 

1820 

455 

Stow,  Upland 

....pa 

Suffolk  

Stowmarket  ...1 

Stowmarket  ...1 

E.  Counties 

81| 

284 1 1 

966 

* STOURBRIDGE  derives  its  name  from  the  bridge  over  the  Stour,  on  the 
left  bank  of  which  river  it  is  situated.  The  bridge  is  of  stone,  and  forms  at  this  Bridge 
place  the  communication  between  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire.  The  town 
is  rather  irregularly  built.  The  market-house  is  a spacious  modern  structure.  1 
Besides  the  church,  which  was  built  by  subscription  in  1742,  there  are  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  Quakers, 
and  Roman  Catholics.  The  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  in 
1551,  is  under  the  patronage  of  eight  governors,  with  an  income  of  about  £460 
a year  from  rent,  and  there  are  endowed  National-schools.  The  manufactures 
of  Stourbridge  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  glass,  and  fire-bricks.  The  bricks  are 
made  of  the  Stourbridge  clay,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  excellence 
in  resisting  the  action  of  fire ; crucibles  are  also  made  of  it. 

Inns , Talbot,  Vine,  Falcon. — Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  March  29,  horses;  Jan.  11,  Sep.  8. — Bankers, 
Kidderminster  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith.  Branch  of  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Bank  ; draw  on  Union  Bank  of  London. 


t STOURPORT.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  situation  near  to  the  Stour, 
which  falls  into  the  Severn  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  to  which  is  appositely 
applied  port,  from  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire-canal  also  adjoining  the 
same  river,  and  having  extensive  basins  for  the  admission  of  barges,  which  here 
unload  iuto  numerous  warehouses.  Since  the  year  1770  this  town  may  be  said 
to  have  risen  out  of  the  fields,  for  before  that  period  a few  scattered  cottages, 
upon  an  unprofitable  heath,  were  the  only  habitations  here.  A neatly  built 
bustling  mercantile  town  has  succeeded  them.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick, 
and  covered  with  tiles  or  Welsh  slate,  and  the  principal  streets  are  well  paved. 
An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  coals,  from  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire collieries,  and  it  has  a considerable  market  for  hops  and  apples.  The  glass 
manufacture  is  largely  carried  on.  Over  the  Severn  is  an  elegant  iron  bridge, 
consisting  of  a single  arch  150  feet  span  and  50  feet  in  perpendicular' height 
above  the  surface  of  the  river.  The  former  bridge  of  stone  was  swept  away  by 
a flood. 


Town  of 
modern 
origin. 


Elegant 
iron  bridge. 


Inns.  Stourport  Inn,  Swan.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— Fairs,  1st  Tues.  in  April,  July,  Oct. 

X STOWMARKET,  situated  on  the  river  Gipping,  contains  some  well-built 
houses.  The  parish  church  is  a handsome  building,  partly  decorated  and  partly 
perpendicular  in  style;  the  towrer  is  surmounted  with  a wooden  spire  120  feet 
high.  At  the  parsonage  is  Milton’s  tree,  planted  by  the  poet  when  studying ,( 
with  his  tutor,  Dr.  Young,  the  Puritan.  The  Baptists  and  Independents  have  tree.™ 1 
places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National-schools.  There  are  an  iron-foundry, 
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Name  of  Place. 


Stow,  West 

Stow-on-the- 

Wold*  m.t  & pa 

Stow-Wood pa 

Stowe  

Stowe  

Stowe  

Stowe  

Stowe-Nine- 

Churches _ 

Stowell pa 

Stowell _ 

Stower,  East  pa 

Stower-Provost 

Stower,  West pa 

Stowey 

Stowey 

Nether m.t  & pa 

Stowey,  Over pa 

Stow  ford _ 

Stowick ti 

Stradbroke pa 

St  radish  all pa 

Stradsett pa 

Stragglethorpe pa 

Stranton  pa 

Stratfield  Mortimer  pa 

Stratfieldsaye 

Stratfield  Turgis  ...pa 

Stratford*  to 

Stratford,  St. 

Andrew  pa 

Stratford-on-  AvonJ  bo 


County. 


Suffolk 


Gloucester 

Oxford  

Bucks  

Lincoln 

Salop 

Stafford 


Northampton 
Gloucester  ... 

Somerset  

Dorset  

Dorset  

Dorset  

Somerset  


Somerset  .. 
Somerset  .. 

Devon  

Gloucester 

Suffolk  

Suffolk  

Norfolk 

Lincoln 

Durham  .. 

Berks  

Hants  

Hants  


Suffolk  ... 
Warwick 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Mildenhall  ...7* 

Northleach  ...9 

Oxford  5 

Buckingham  2* 
Gainsborough  8 

Knighton  2 

Stafford  7 

Daventry  6 

Northleach 2 

Wincanton 5 

Shaftesbury  ...4 
Shaftesbury  ...5 
Shaftesbury  ...5 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Bury  St.  Ed.  4* 

Addlestrop  ...2 

Oxford  5 

Buckingham  2* 

Marton  2 

Knighton  2 

Weston  2 

Weedon  2 

Cirencester 9 

Milborne  Port  2* 
Gillingham  ...2* 
Gillingham  ...3* 


Railway. 


E.  Counties , 


Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Northern 

Shrews. i & Hereford 
N.  Staffordshire 


L.&N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

Salisbury  & Yeovil.., 
Salisbury  & Yeovil. . , 
Salisbury  & Yeovil.., 


Gillingham  ...3*,  Salisbury  & Yeovil.., 


Pensford  3*jKeynsham 9 Gt,  Western 


Bridgewater  8* 
Bridgewater  ...9 

Tavistock 10 

Bristol 7 

Mellis  9 

Clare  5 

Downham  ...4* 

Clay  pole  5* 

Seaton 1 

Mortimer 

Mortimer  3 

Mortimer 4* 

Stratford  


Watch  et 9 

Watchet 9 

Launceston  ...7 

Bristol 6 

Eye  6 

Clare  5 

Downham  4 

Newark ,...8* 

Hartlepool 3 

Reading  8 

Basingstoke  ...8 
Basingstoke  ...7 
Leytonstone  ...2 


Saxmundham  3 Snape  Junction  E.  Suffolk 

Alcester 7$  Stratford-on-A.  Oxford,  W.,  & W. 


Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

S.  Devon  & Tavistck, 

Gt.  Western  

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

Gt.  Northern 

Hartlepool  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

E.  Counties 


Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sia 
Acres 

Pop. 

80* 

308 

90 

3130 

2250 

68 

640 

31 

63* 

3460 

342 

150f 

4620 

1049 

192 

2724 

194 

133| 

7080 

1269 

7lf 

1865 

381 

104* 

823 

28 

117* 

902 

103 

108* 

1675 

638 

109* 

2777 

869 

109? 

1015 

221 

122| 

814 

187 

160 

1215 

833 

160* 

3647 

561 

247 

2065 

576 

125* 

626 

100 

3702 

1822 

73 

1376 

430 

92* 

1318 

157 

120? 

1150 

84 

262* 

9328 

4769 

43* 

6400 

1346 

46* 

3532 

864 

47| 

909 

245 

3* 

10586 

87* 

793 

200 

I05f 

3372 

S TOW- 
MARKET. 


Ancient 

church. 


Birthplace 
v)f  Shake- 
speare 


and  a small  manufactory  of  rope,  twine,  and  sacking.  The  Gipping  has  been 
made  navigable  up  to  the  town,  and  timber,  deal,  coals,  and  slate,  are  brought 
up  from  Ipswich.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  corn,  cattle,  and  general 
merchandise. 

Inns,  Eox,  King’s  Head.— Marhet,  Thurs.— Fairs,  July  10,  pleasure;  Aug.  12,  Lambs,  sheep, 
cattle.— Bankers,  Oakes,  Bevan,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Harvey  and  Hudson; 
draw  on  Hankey  and  Co. 

* STOW-ON-THE-WOLD  is  situated  on  a high  hill  in  a bleak  part  of  the 
county.  The  streets  are  irregularly  arranged,  and  the  houses,  which  are  built 
of  stone,  are  in  general  low.  The  parish  church  is  a substantial  structure, 
erected  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  In  the  town  are  a chapel 
for  Baptists,  a free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1609,  and  National-schools. 
Shoemaking  affords  considerable  employment. 

Inn,  King’s  Arms. — MarTcet,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Thurs.  bef.  last  Sat.  in  March,  bef.  Dec.  11,  cattle; 
May  12,  Oct.  24,  cattle,  cheese,  general ; July  22,  wool ; Thurs.  bef.  and  aft.  Oct.  11,  hiring.— Bankers, 
Branch  of  Gloucestershire  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Masterman,  Peters,  and  Co. 

f STRATFORD.  This  station  forms  an  important  junction  of  the  lines  to 
Cambridge,  Ipswich,  Tilbury,  &c.  The  neighbourhood  is  filled  with  manufacto- 
ries of  various  kinds.  A capacious  collier-dock  has  been  lately  constructed 
here.  Stratford-le-Bow  wras  formerly  a hamlet  of  Stepney,  and  made  into  a 
separate  parish  in  1720.  It  derives  the  name  of  Stratford  from  a ford  through 
the  river  Lea,  near  one  of  the  Roman  highways,  and  its  addition  of  Bow  from 
a stone  bridge  over  the  Lea  on  bows  or  arches,  built  by  Matilda,  Queen  of 
Henry  I.,  and  now  replaced  by  a modern  one.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St; 
Mary,  and  is  old,  though  without  special  objects  of  interest. 

X STRATFORD-UPON-AVON,  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Avon,  w as  a place  of  some  consequence  three  centuries  before  the  Conquest. 
The  manor  was  included  in  the  possessions  of  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.  The 
principal  interest  of  the  town  is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  birthplace  of 
Shakespeare  (1564),  the  place  to  which  he  retired  in  his  maturer  years,  and 
where,  in  1616,  he  died.  In  1769  a festival  termed  “ the  Jubilee  ” was  celebrated 
at  Stratford,  in  honour  of  Shakespeare,  under  the  direction  of  Garrick  ; and  an 
annual  commemorative  festival  is  still  maintained.  The  town  is  approached 
from  London  by  a long  stone  bridge  of  fourteen  pointed  arches,  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  at  the  sole  charge  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  widened  of  late  years.  The  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out.  The 
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inSta 

Acres 

Strat  ford-under-the- 
Castle  pa 

Wilts 

Salisbury 2 

Salisbury  2 

L.  & S.  W 

851 

Pop. 


335 


church,  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  town,  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  is 
large  and  handsome  cruciform  structure,  having  nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  tran- 
sept, with  a fine  tower  and  spire.  The  transept,  tower,  and  some  parts  of  the 
nave  are  good  examples  of  early  English.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  of 
decorated  character,  with  curious  circular  windows,  having  varied  tracery.  The 
chancel  is  a fine  specimen  of  late  perpendicular.  In  the  interior,  on  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel,  is  Shakespeare’s  monument.  About  1840  the  church  was 
thoroughly  repaired  and  restored,  both  externally  and  internally,  at  great 
expense.  There  are  several  ancient  sedilia  with  canopies  in  the  interior,  and 
two  elegant  modern  carved  stone  pulpits.  The  remains  of  Shakespeare  are 
buried  in  the  chancel,  on  the  north  side.  The  monument  against  the  wall  is 
surmounted  by  the  well-known  half-length  effigy  of  Shakespeare.  The  church 
was  formerly  collegiate.  Besides  the  parish  church  there  is  a chapel  of  ease, 
anciently  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  guild  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Some  time  after 
the  dissolution  of  monastic  institutions,  the  possessions  of  this  fraternity  were 
granted  to  the  corporation  of  Stratford  for  specific  purposes.  The  chapel  is  of 
late  perpendicular  character.  Adjoining  the  chapel  is  the  hall  of  the  guild,  an 
ancient  building,  which  has  undergone  much  alteration.  The  lower  part  is  used 
for  the  business  of  the  corporation ; the  upper  part  is  occupied  by  the  grammar- 
school.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  are  National  and  British- 
schools.  The  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1482  (and  in  which,  according 
to  tradition,  Shakespeare  was  educated),  has  an  income  from  endowment  of 
£545.  There  are  several  town  charities,  which  are  managed  by  twelve  trustees 
In  the  principal  room  of  the  town-hall  are  a portrait  of  Shakespeare  by  Benjamin 
Wilson,  one  of  Garrick  by  Gainsborough,  and  a statue  of  Shakespeare  stands  in 
a niche  on  the  northern  front  of  the  building.  The  corn-exchange  was  opened 
in  May,  1856.  Shakespeare’s-house,  the  place  where  the  great  poet  was  born, 
has  been  lately  completely  separated  from  the  adjacent  buildings,  awrork  chiefly 
performed  through  the  magnificent  bequest,  in  1857,  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Shake 
speare,  a namesake  of  the  dramatist.  The  testator  gives  priority  to  the  bequest 
over  all  other  legacies,  and  directs  that  the  sum  (£2,500)  be  laid  out  by  his 
trustees  and  executors,  “ as  they  shall  think  fit,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
trustees  of  Shakespeare’s  house,  already  sanctioned  by  me,  in  forming  a museum 
in  Shakespeare’s  house  at  Stratford,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  my  said 
trustees,  in  their  discretion,  shall  think  fit  and  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  my  wishes.”  The  testator  also  devises  an  annuity  of  £60  per 
annum,  payable  half-yearly,  to  be  applied  to  the  wages  of  a keeper  or  guardian, 
“whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  reside  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  near  Shakespeare’s 
reputed  birthplace,  attend  the  visitants,  and  open  to  them  a bound-up  volume, 
with  pen  and  ink,  to  inscribe,  on  certain  conditions,  such  lines,  in  verse  or  prose, 
as  the  fancy  of  each  visitant  may  induce  to  write.”  When  the  covering  of 
whitewash  and  mixture  was  removed,  the  ancient  beamwork  of  an  old  English 
mansion  stood  revealed,  such  as  must  have  been  its  condition  when  Shakespeare 
was  born.  In  his  day  the  house  was  a single  dwelling,  but  since  then  one  part 
has  been  used  as  a public  house,  and  the  other  a butcher’s  shop ; but  these  two 
portions  are  now  separated  from  the  surrounding  buildings.  A rustic  timber 
fence  protects  the  open  ground  from  the  street,  and  a high  wall  secures  all  the 
back  part  of  the  premises,  so  as  to  effectually  protect  it  from  all  danger  of  fire 
The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  mayor.  Agriculture  chiefly  employs  the  inhabitants,  but  a great  source  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  is  the  constant  influx  of  visitors  to  a spot  hallowed  by  so 
many  associations  with  the  name  of  our  great  national  bard.  The  cottage  of 
Anne  Hathaway  (Shakespeare’s  wife)  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Shottery;  and  Charlecote-house,  the  seat  of  the  Lucys,  is  within  a pleasant 
walk.  The  navigation  of  the  Avon  commences  at  Stratford. 

Inns,  White  Lion,  Red  Horse,  Golden  Lion,  Shakespeare,  Falcon.— Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  1st  Mon. 
in  Jan.,  last  in  March  and  April,  3rd  in  July,  Fri.  aft.  Dec.  11,  cattle,  horses;  May  14.  Sep.  25,  also 
pleasure;  Oct.  12,  and  2nd  Fri.  aft.,  hiring.— Bankers,  Warwick  and  Leamington  Banking  Com- 
pany; draw  on  Hanbury  and  Lloyds.  Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster  Banking  Company ; draw 
oil  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 
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The  house 
in  which 
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Stratford, 

Bucks  

Stony  Stratfd.  7 
Higham  I5 

Fen.  Stratford 

L.  & N.  W 

48 

1142 

Stratford,  St.  Mary  pa 
Stratford,  Old  pa 

Suffolk  

Manningtree  4 
Stratford-on-A. 

i E.  Counties 

59 

1461 

673  ! 

Warwick  

Stratford.-on-A. 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

105f 

6860 

6456 

Stratford, 

Newport  Pag.  6 

Wolverton  2 

L.  & N.  W 

54? 

87? 

61 

70 

1 

1757 

Salisbury  4 

L.  & S.  W 

1173 

165 

Stratford,  Water  ...pa 
Strattonf m.t  & pa 

Buckingham  3 
Bideford  27 

L.  & N.  W 

1082 

179 

Cornwall  

Holsworthy  ...8 
Dorchester  ...35 

N.  Devon 

242^ 

2837 

1696 

Stratton  pa 

Dorset  ... 

Dorchester  ...3i 
Cirencester  ...H 
Launton  2 

L.  & S.  W 

143| 

96f 

1683 

394 

Stratton  pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Cirencester  ...1 

Gt.  Western  

1320 

622 

Stratton- Audley  ...pa 
Stratton,  East  pa 

Oxford  ...  . 

Bicester  2% 

|L.  & N.  W 

66 

2810 

305 

Hants  

Bishopstoke  11 
Shep.  Mallet  5§ 
Swindon  ..  91 

Mitcheldever. . .3 

L.  & S.  W 

61 

2190 

287 

Stratton-on-the- 
Fosse  pa, 

Somerset 

Shep.  Mallet  5% 

Swindon  Jun.  2\ 
Forncett  2^ 

Gt.  Western  

135f 

79f 

106 

1148 

413 

Stratton,  St. 

Margaret  pa 

Wilts 

Gt.  Western  

2620 

1725 

Stratton,  St.  Mary  pa 
Stratton,  St. 

Michael  pa 

Norfolk  

Norwich  11 

E.  Counties 

1517 

751 

Norfolk 

Norwich  ...  10 

Forncett  2\ 

E.  Counties 

106 

1050 

318 

Stratton  Strawless  pa 
StreathamJ pa 

Norfolk 

Norwich  7-^ 

Norwich  8£ 

E.  Counties 

122 

1582 

242 

Surrev  

Crovdon  5 

Streatham  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

5 

2904 

6901 

Strartlam  to 

Durham  

Barnard  Castle  2 

Barnard  Castle  2 

Stoclctn.  & Darlngtn. 

256 

Streatlev pa 

Bedford 

Dunstable  ...6? 
Wallingford  ...6 
Glastonbury  ...2 
Lewes  6 

T n ton  5 

L.  & N.  W 

39 

2287 

385 

Streatley pa 

Berks 

Goring f 

Gt.  Western  

45? 

142 

1500 

5S4 

Street  pa 

Somerset  

Glastonbury  ...2 
Hassock’s  Gte3^ 

Gt.  Western  

2913 

1647 

Street  pa 

Sussex  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

47 

1270 

170 

Streethay to 

Stafford 

Mchfield  2 

Lichfield  June. 5 

L.  & N.  W 

117% 

133% 

198£ 

135 

Strelley pa 

Nottingham 
N.  R.  York  ... 

Nottingham  ...5 
York 7 

Nottingham  5? 
Strensall  

Gt.  Northern 

1050 

279 

Strensall pa 

N.  Eastern  

2212 

434  ! 

* STRATFORD  (Stony),  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  which 
here  separates  the  county  from  Northamptonshire,  extends  about  a mile  along 
the  line  of  the  ancient  Watling-street.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Giles’s  was 
rebuilt  in  1776.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  was  destroyed  in  1742,  in  a fire,  which  consumed  a considerable  part  of 
the  town.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  have  places 
of  worship,  and  there  is  a school  for  boys,  partly  endowed.  The  principal  sup- 
port of  the  inhabitants  is  the  lace  manufacture. 

Inn , Cock  Hotel.— Market,  Fri .—Fairs,  2nd  Tues.  in  Feb.,  1st  in  May,  3rd  in  Sep.,  1st  in  Nov., 
cattle;  Aug.  2,  cattle,  pleasure;  Fri.  aft.  Oct.  11,  also  hiring. — Bankers,  Branch  of  London  and 
County  Banking  Company  ; draw  on  Head-office.  Bartlett  and  Co. ; draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co. 
Bucks  and  Oxon  Union  Bank ; draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co. 


Battle 
between 
Royalists 
and  Round- 
heads. 


f STRATTON  is  situated  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county,  on  a 
rivulet  running  into  the  sea  at  Bude-haven.  This  place  is  rendered  memorable 
by  the  battle  fought  between  the  forces  of  Charles  I.,  commanded  by  Lord 
Hopton,  and  those  of  the  Parliament,  under  the  Earl  of  Stamford.  The  latter 
jwas  encamped  on  a steep  hill,  with  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  5,400  men; 
land  on  the  16th  of  May,  1642,  was  attacked  with  a very  inferior  force  by  the 
j Royalists,  wrho  ascended  four  sides  of  the  hill  at  once,  and,  after  a desperate 
struggle,  entirely  cleared  the  hill  of  the  enemy,  taking  their  camp,  baggage, 
ammunition,  and  cannon. 


Inns,  Tree  Inn,  Bideford  Inn.— Markets,  Tues. ; great  market,  Tues.  nearest  to  April  20 .—Fairs, 
May  19,  Nov.  8,  Dec.  11, 12, 13,  cattle.— Bankers,  Dingley  and  Co ; draw  on  Union  Bank  of  London. 


Tomb  of 
Tlirale. 


X STREATHAM.  In  the  church  here  is  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Thrale,  with  Dr. 
Johnson’s  epitaph.  The  ancient  altar-tomb,  known  as  “ John  of  Gaunt’s,”  is  of 
doubtful  origin,  but  certainly  not  connected  with  the  individual  whose  name  it 
jbears.  Streatham-spa,  once  of  some  repute,  lies  to  the  east  of  the  village,  at  a 
place  called  Streatham  Wells.  On  Brixton-hill,  but  in  this  parish,  is  Christ 
jchurch,  built  in  1841,  of  coloured  bricks  and  Byzantine  in  character.  The  old 
(church  of  Streatham  was  rebuilt  in  1831,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  sit  in 
the  pew  in  which  Johnson  sat  for  so  many  years,  and  to  which  he  records  his 
farewell  visit,  “Sunday  went  to  church  at  Streatham:  Templo  valedixi  cum 
losculo.”  At  the  corner  of  the  common  is  Streatham-park,  where  for  fifteen 
(years  Dr.  Johnson  was  a constant  visitor,  and  where  occurred  many  of  the 
scenes  which  have  been  so  truthfully  chronicled  by  Boswell.  Johnson  ceased  to 
visit  Streatham  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Thrale,  in  October,  1782.  From  the  top 
of  Streatham-hill  there  is  a picturesque  view  towards  the  Thames.  Streatham, 
or  “ Street  ” ham  was  derived  probably  from  the  village  lying  on  the  Roman 
i“  Stone  Street,”  which  ran  from  the  coast  af  Sussex  to  London. 
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Tewkesbury  54 
Leominster  ...5 

Eckington 1 

Midland  

134 

1800 

339 

42 

Stretford  

Hereford  

Ford  Bridge  ...5 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

159? 

421 

Stretford  

Manch.  & Altrinchm 

1934 

3140 

4998 

Cambridge  ... 
Essex  

Ely  4 

E.  Counties 

76| 

43| 

6910 

1597 

Strethall  

Sa’ff.  Walden  ...4 

Audley  End. ..34 
Tattonhall  ...6£ 

E.  Counties 

606 

45 

Holt  3 

L.  & N.  W 

179 

900 

71 

Warrington  ...35 

Latohford  3 Wrrnetn  & Stocknt. 

187 

1118 

367 

St,  ret  ton  

Midland  

150 

465 

Little  Bvtliam4ijGt.  Northern 

964 

1934 

241 

Snread  Eaele.  *2  L.  & N.  W 

1354 

1585 

303 

Stafford 

Tutbury~  34 

Burton. on-T.  24 
Stretton  

Midland  

1255 

413 

Stretton-Basker- 
ville  

pa 

.pa 

Warwick  

Nuneaton  3 

L.  & N.  W.  

88| 

760 

62 

Stretton, 

Church m.t  & 

Salop 

Shrewsbury  ...13 
Dunchurch  ...5 

Church  S tretton 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1754 

10716 

1676 

Strettoii-on-Duns- 
moor 

Warwick  

Brandon  24 

L.  & N.  W 

914 

3110 

1078 

Stretton-en-le- 

Field  

r>a 

Derby  

Tamworth 9 

Moira  3 

Midland  

129 

1008 

340 

Stretton-under- 
Foss  ham 

Warwick  

Rugby 6 

Stretton f 

L.  & N.  W 

89 

344 

Stretton-on-the- 
Foss  

Warwick  

Shipston-on-S.3 

Moreton 4 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

964 

1939 

459 

Stretton  Grand- 
some  

Hereford  

Ledbury 7 

Ledbury 7 

Worcstr.  & Hereford 

144 

710 

147 

Stretton,  Great 

.to 

Leicester  

Leicester 5 

Glen  2^ 

Midland  

924 

40 

Stretton,  Little 

.to 

Leicester  

Leicester 6 

Glen  24 

Midland  

924 

95 

Stretton-Sugwas  .. 

.pa 

Hereford  

Hereford 4 

H ere  ford 4 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

1484 

779 

163 

Strickland,  Great .. 

.to 

Westmorland 

Penrith  6 

Clifton  4 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2824 

2265 

315 

Strickland-Kettlo  .. 

.to 

Westmorland 

Kendal  3 

Kendal  3 

Kendal  & Wiudrmr. 

2554 

409 

Strickland,  Little  .. 

.to 

Westmorland 

Orton  9 

Shap 3 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

2744 

772 

135 

Strielkand-Roger  .. 

.to 

Westmorland 

Kendal 4 

Kendal  4 

Kendal  & Wiudrmr. 

2564 

361 

Stringston  

.pa 

Somerset  

Bridgewater  10 
Wellingboro’  ...4 
Rochester  1 

Bridgewater  11 
Wellingboro’  34 
Strood  

Gt.  Western  

1624 

1193 

159 

Strixton  

Northampton 
Kent  

Midland  

664 

889 

56 

Stroodf 

S.  Eastern  

31 

1622 

3067 

Stroud  

Berks  

Ahingdon  5 

Abingdon  5 

Gt.  W estern  

654 

55 

Stroud!  m.t  & pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Gloucester 9 

Stroud  

Gt.  Western  

1024 

3810 

8798 

* STRENSHAM.  The  church  is  a plain  structure,  consisting  of  nave  and 
chancel.  The  chancel  is  almost  filled  up  with  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the 
Russels  of  Strensbam,  a family  that  has  died  out,  and  their  possessions  passed 
into  other  hands.  On  the  floor,  engraved  in  brass,  are  the  belted  knights,  in 
plate  armour,  the  ancient  Domini  de  Strensham,  “ cujus  animse  propitietur 
Deus.”  The  date  of  one  of  these  armed  warriors  is  1406.  The  descending  line  of 
feudal  lords  may  be  followed  to  Sir  John  Russel,  Knight,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
1562,  whose  effigies  in  brass  are  curiously  represented  in  a kneeling  posture, 
and  both  clothed  in  heraldic  tabards  that  have  been  painted.  The  late  John 
Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Strensham-court,  placed  a tablet,  in  mediaeval  fashion,  against 
the  wall  of  the  church,  in  memory  of  Butler,  the  author  of  “ Hudibras,”  who 
was  a native  of  Strensham.  Passing  westward  from  the  church,  is  a wide  moat, 
surrounding  a square  piece  of  irregular,  vallum-like  ground.  This  is  called 
Strensham-castle  in  the  Ordnance-map,  but  whether  a castle  ever  really  stood 
there  may  be  doubted.  It  may  have  been  an  earthwork  only,  for  no  remains  of 
masonry  are  now  visible.  A large  farm-house  stands  west  of  the  moat,  and 
seems  the  remains  of  a manor-house.  The  kitchen  has  a wide  sculptured  stone 
chimney-piece,  on  which  are  the  Russel  arms.  A little  beyond  this,  by  the  road 
side,  is  Butler’s  cot,  or  tenement,  as  it  is  called,  a low  timbered  house  of  one 
story,  now  forming  three  humble  cottages.  Here  it  is  reported  that  Butler  was 
born. 


Butler,  the 
author  of 
“Hudibras” 
a native. 


t STROOD.  The  manor  of  Strood  was  given  by  Henry  II.  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  some  fragments  of  their  Preceptory  remain  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  about  half  a mile  above  Rochester-bridge.  The  parish  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1812,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower.  A brass  for  Thomas  Glover, 
and  his  three  wives,  of  the  date  1444  was  replaced  here  from  the  older  church, 
with  other  less  remarkable  monuments. 


Relics  of  the 

Knights 

Templars. 


Inn,  Angel  —Fair,  Aug.  26,  pleasure. 


+ STROUD,  situated  in  a pleasant  valley  at  the  junction  of  two  of  the  streams 
forming  the  Stroud-water,  is  an  important  town  in  the  west  of  England  clothing 
district.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Stroud-water  rendering  it  of  great  service  in 
dying  processes,  may  have  had  some  influence  in  localising  the  manufacture. 
The  town  presents  a picturesque  effect  from  the  position  of  the  houses,  the 


Picturesque 
effect  of  the 

town. 
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...l 

Stroud 4 

Gt.  Western  

106* 

811 

.3* 

Gt.  Ponton 2 

Gt.  Northern 

104 

970 

112 

..A 

Alford  4* 

Gt.  Northern  

135 

2075 

287 

..A 

Brundall  1* 

E.  Counties 

121 

1337 

441 

Lancaster 

Bury  

.4* 

Stubbins  

E.  Lancashire 

203* 

Stublach  

Middle  wich 

...3 

Holmes  Chapl4f 

L.  & N.  W 

171 

471 

”67 

Newark  

...6 

Claypole  1* 

Gt.  Northern  

116| 

860 

186 

.41 

Berkhampsted  6 

L.  & N.  W 

34 

3100 

899 

Corfe  Castle 

...5 

Wareham  ...10 

L.  & S.  W 

135 

7814 

445 

Studlev 

Oxford  

Oxford 

...7 

Oxford 7 

Gt.  Western  

70 

660 

75 

..A 

Stoke  Works  ... 

Midland  

140 

4262 

2183 

W.  R.  York  ... 

...2 

Ripon  2 

N.  Eastern  

223| 

939 

169 

W.  R.  York 

...3 

Ripon  3 

N.  Eastern  

224| 

685 

33 

Hunts  

Huntingdon 

...2 

Huntingdon  ...2 

Gt.  Northern 

60f 

2990 

482 

Stukelev,  Little.. 

Hunts  

Huntingdon 

...3 

Huntingdon  ...3 

Gt.  Northern 

61f 

1500 

409 

Ely  ....7. 

...2 

Ely 11 

E.  Counties 

73* 

...5 

Clare 5 

E.  Counties 

71* 

945 

351 

Sturminster -New 

tnn-Castlfi*  m.fc  Ik  na 

Dorset  

Bland  ford 

9 

Sturminster 

L.  & S.  W 

134 

4229 

1916 

Sturminster- 

Marshall  

pa 

Dorset  

Sherborne  .... 

.11 

Wimborne 6 

L.  & S.  W 

119* 

3851 

872 

Sturry  

...pa 

Kent  

Canterbury 

...2 

Sturry  

S.  Eastern  

60 

3089 

997 

Sturston  

to( 

Derby  

Ashborne  ... 

...1 

Ashborne  ...  ..1 

N.  Staffordshire 

14S| 

664 

Sturston  

...pa 

Norfolk 

Watton  

...6 

Thetford 7 

E.  Counties 

102* 

2000 

62 

Sturton,  Great 

Lincoln 

Horncastle 

...6 

Horncastle  6 

Gt.  Northern  

136* 

1440 

338 

Sturton  

. ...to  j Lincoln 

Gamsboro*  .... 

..  9 

Mar  ton  2 

Gt.  Northern 

150f ' 

519 

Sturton  

. . . pa : Nott  i nghatn 

East  Retford 

...6 

Sturton  

Maneh.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

144* 

4610 

637 

Sturton  Grange  .. 

...  tolNorthumh. 

Alnwick  

..5 

War k worth  ...2 

N.  Eastern  

309 

1094 

130 

Stuston 

pa 

Suffolk 

Eye  ...  . 

Diss  ...  . 1* 

E.  Counties 

96 

775 

241 

Stutehbury 

...pa 

Northampton 

Brackley  

.5* 

Farthinghoe  4* 

L.  & N.  W 

78* 

1007 

38 

Stutton 

...pa 

Suffolk  

Ipswich  

..7 

Bentley  4 

E.  Counties 

66* 

183* 

2725 

455 

Stutton 

W.  R.  York... 

Tadeaster  .... 

..2 

Stutton 

N.  Eastern  

Styford 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham 

..6 

Hexham 6 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

302 

973 

”84 

Styrruo 

to 

Nottingham 

Tickhill  ...  . 

3 

Bawtry  4. 

Gt.  Northern 

152 

603 

Subberthwaite  ... 

Lancaster 

Ulverston  .... 

..7 

Ulverston  7 

Ulverston  & Lane.... 

264 

1246 

150 

Sucklev  

Worcester  ... 

Bromyard  .... 

..5 

Malvern ..6 

Worcstr.  & Hereford 

135 

5184 

1193 

Sudborough  

...pa 

Northampton 

Thrapston  .... 

..3 

Thrapston 3 

L.  & N.  W 

92| 

1781 

367 

Sudbourne  

pa 

Suffolk 

Orford  

l* 

Orford  1 * 

E.  Counties 

87* 

5429 

601 

Sudbrooke  

Lincoln 

Lincoln  

5 

Langworth  2 

Mancli.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

172 

1000 

90 

Sudbrook 

Monmouth  ... 

Chepstow 

..5 

Portskewett  ... 

S.  Wales  

146* 

Sudbury  

Derby  

Uttoxeter 

Sudbury  1* 

N.  Staffordshire...... 

133* 

3603 

570 

Sudburv 

Middlesex 

Harrow  

..1 

Sudbury  

L.  & N.  W 

8 

Sudburvt bo  & m.t 

Suffolk  

Clare  

...8 

Sudbury  

E.  Counties 

58 

1093 

6043 

Sudeley -Manor  ... 

...pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Winchcombe 

* 

Cleeve 7 

Midland  

131 

2622 

77 

Suffield  

Norfolk 

Aylsham  

4 

Norwich  16 

E.  Counties 

129* 

1458 

237 

Suffield-cum- 

Everley 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Scarborough  . 

...5 

Scai-borough  ...5 

N.  Eastern  

232 

1910 

146 

Steoud.  mills  being  situated  on  streams  in  deep  ravines,  and  the  streets  being  built  on 
the  acclivity  of  hills.  The  parish  church,  a large  building  of  various  dates,  con- 
sists of  a nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles,  with  a tower  and  spire  at  the  western 
end.  Besides  Trinity  church,  erected  in  1837,  there  are  chapels  for  Independents, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Baptists.  Some  handsome  new  sub- 
scription-rooms have  been  erected. 

Inns,  George,  Swan,  Lamb,  Golden  Heart. — Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  May  10,  Aug.  21,  stock,  pigs. — 
Bankers,  Branch  of  Gloucestershire  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 
County  of  Gloucester  Bank  ; draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co. 

* STURMINSTER,  or  Sturminster  Newton  Castle,  is  situated  in  a fertile 
valley,  principally  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Stour,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
town  being  connected  by  a causeway  and  a bridge  of  six  arches.  Beyond  the 
bridge  rises  a beautifully  wooded  hill,  called  Piddleswood,  belonging  to  Lord 
Rivers,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  immediately  opposite  the  end  of  the  bridge  is  a 
Castle  ruins,  moated  mound,  now  an  orchard,  on  which  the  castle  formerly  stood.  The  town 
is  very  ancient,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  vestiges  of  the  castle,  and  the  octagonal 
steps  of  a cross  in  the  market-place.  The  market-house  is  an  antique  structure. 
The  parish  church  is  a handsome  edifice,  lately  rebuilt,  and  consists  of  a chancel, 
nave,  two  aisles,  and  an  embattled  tower.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyans  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  National-schools,  and  a literary-institution. 

Inns,  Crown,  Swan. — Market,  Alternate  Thurs. — Fairs,  May  12,  Oct.  25,  cattle.— Bankers,  R.  & H. 
Williams ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.  Branch  of  National  Provincial ; draw  on  Head-office. 


Flemings 
settled  here. 


t SUDBURY,  a borough  by  prescription,  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  wrhich 
Edw  ard  III.  settled  the  Flemings,  in  order  to  instruct  his  subjects  in  the  w oollen 
manufacture.  A church  and  priory,  of  which  few  vestiges  remain,  w ere  erected 
here  in  1272,  for  Dominican  friars.  The  Knights  Hospitallers  had  a house  near 
the  bridge,  with  the  tolls  of  which  it  was  endowed.  Near  the  town  was  a Bene- 
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Suffolk* 

CO 

947681 

337215 

Sugley  

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  

Scotswood 1 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

279? 

222 

Pnp'nall 

to 

Stafford... 

Eccleshall ; 

Norton  Bridg.5* 

L.  & N.  W 

144| 

157 

Suiby 

Da 

N orth  am  pton 

Nasebv  

.3 

Theddingwrth.3 

L.  & N.  W 

90 

700 

91 

Snlgravp. 

pa 

Northampton 

Brack ley 

6 

Farthinghoe  4* 

L.  & N.  W 

7 Sis 

4100 

604 

Snlha.m  

Rerks  

Reading 

5 

Pangbourn 2 

Gt.  Western  

43* 

695 

132 

Sulhampstead 

Abbots 

.pa 

Berks 

Reading 

6 

Theale  2$ 

Gt.  Western  

43| 

( 382 

Sulhampstead 

>■2951 

) 

Bannister 

Da 

Rerks 

Reading 

*7 

Tlieale 2 

Gt.  Western  

43* 

) 

C 302 

Snllington  

pai 

Sussex  

Stevning  

6 

Worthing 7* 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

68f 

2340 

243 

Sully 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cardiff  

.7 

Cardiff  7 

S.  Wales  

177* 

2167 

137 

dictine  cell  attached  to  Westminster-abbey.  The  three  parish  churches  are 
chiefly  of  perpendicular  character.  All  Saints  church  was,  from  the  year  1150 
to  the  Reformation,  appropriated  to  St.  Alban’s-abbey.  St.  Peter’s  church  was 
restored  in  1857.  In  the  chancel  of  St.  Gregory’s  church  the  body  of  Archbishop 
Theobald,  who  was  beheaded  in  1381  by  Wat  Tyler’s  mob,  was  interred;  and 
the  head,  dried  by  art,  is  still  preserved.'  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Quakers,  have  places  of  worship.  The  grammar-school  has  an  endowment  of 
£90  a year.  There  are  Church  of  England,  National,  and  British-schools. 
Ballingdon,  in  Essex,  forms  a suburb  to  Sudbury,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a 
bridge  over  the  Stour.  The  towrn-hall  and  the  corn-exchange  are  modern  build- 
ings. The  silk  manufacture  is  the  principal  branch  of  industry  in  the  town 
The  river  navigation,  which  is  not  good,  has  been  almost  superseded  by  the 
railway.  Gainsborough  the  painter,  and  Enfield,  author  of  the  “ Speaker,”  were 
natives.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  of 
whom  one  is  mayor. 


SUDBUEY. 


Silk  manu- 
facture. 


Inn,  Rose  and  Crown.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  March  12,  July  10,  pleasure.— Sabers,  Alexander 
and  Co. ; draw  on  Barnet,  Hoare,  and  Co.  Oakes,  Bevan,  and  Co.  ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co 
Branch  of  London  and  County  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Head-office. 


* SUFFOLK,  bounded  north  by  Norfolk,  east  by  the  German-ocean,  south  by 
Essex,  and  west  by  Cambridgeshire,  is  at  its  greatest  length  sixty-eight  miles, 
and  at  its  greatest  breadth  fifty-two  miles  in  extent.  The  surface  of  the  county 
is  undulating,  and  the  headlands  along  the  coast  have  little  prominence.  The 
greater  part  of  Suffolk  is  covered  by  diluvial  beds,  with  the  exception  of  the  crag 
and  London  clay  district  of  the  south-east  and  the  chalk  district  of  the  north- 
west. Before  the  Roman  invasion,  this  part  of  Britain  was  inhabited  by  the 
Iceni  Magni,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  native  clans,  from  whom  the 
Iknield-street,  or  road  of  the  Icenic,  derived  its  appellation,  and  who  appear  to 
have  given  name  to  several  places  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Suffolk 
was  at  a subsequent  period  included  in  the  Roman  province  called  Flavia  Caesa- 
riensis ; but  though  coins,  urns,  and  other  antiquities  have  at  different  times 
been  discovered,  the  traces  of  Roman  settlements  are  comparatively  few  and 
uncertain.  The  station  Ad  Ansam  of  Antoninus  probably  was  somewhere  on' 
the  river  Stour,  from  whence  to  Castos,  near  Norwich  (Venta  Icenorum),  the 
stations  and  course  of  the  road  through  this  county  are  unknown.  The  station 
of  Cambretonium  is  supposed,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  name,  to  have  been 
at  Brettenham,  north  of  Bildeston ; and  that  of  lcianis  may  have  been  Ickling- 
ham,  eastward  of  Mildenhall ; while  the  site  of  Garianorum  is  usually  fixed  at 
Burgh-castle,  on  the  river  Waveney,  where  are  the  remains  of  a fortress  dis- 
playing some  vestiges  of  Roman  architecture.  The  departure  of  the  Romans 
from  Britain  in  the  fifth  century  left  the  islanders  exposed-  to  the  inroads  of 
foreign  foes,  and  Hengist  having  obtained  a settlement  for  the  Jutes  in  Kent,  a 
descent  was  made  on  the  northern  part  of  the  coast  of  Suffolk  by  Cerdic,  leader 
of  the  West  Saxons,  in  495  ; but  he  afterwards  quitted  this  part  of  the  country, 
which  was  gradually  overrun  and  occupied  by  the  Angles,  one  of  whose  chiefs, 
Offa,  or  Uffa,  about  575,  established  the  independent  kingdom  of  East  Anglia, 
divided  into  tw  o parts,  or  provinces,  whose  inhabitants,  from  their  relative  situa- 
tions, were  called  North  folk  and  South  folk,  and  from  the  latter  originated  the 
present  appellation  of  this  county.  At  Newrmarket-heath,  on  the  western  border 
of  Suffolk,  may  be  traced  the  remarkable  earthwork,  called  the  Devil’s-dyke, 
which  was  probably  formed  as  a boundary  line  between  the  kingdoms  of  East 
Anglia  and  Mercia.  At  Bulcamp,  near  Dunwich,  Anna,  King  of  the  East  Angles, 
was  defeated  and  killed  in  a battle  with  the  Mercians  in  655.  Towards  the  end 
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Suffolk,  of  the  eighth  century,  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  bv  an  act  of  barbarous  treachery, 
added  East  Anglia  to  his  dominions ; but  after  his  death  it  again  became  a sepa- 
rate state,  governed  by  its  own  kings,  the  last  of  whom  was  Edmund,  who, 
being  attacked  by  the  Danes,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  at  Hoxne,  in 
this  county,  in  870.  Here  great  numbers  of  the  Danes  established  themselves, 
under  their  own  chiefs,  and  left  a lasting  impression  on  the  manners  and  language 
of  the  population.  Alfred  the  Great,  after  bis  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Ethan- 
dune,  granted  the  province  of  East  Anglia  to  Guthrun  the  Dane,  to  be  held 
under  the  kings  of  England.  In  1010  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  landed  a body 
of  troops  at  Ipswich,  and  attacked  and  defeated  the  Anglian  Danes,  under  their 
provincial  governor,  Earl  Ulfketil;  and  he  afterwards  ravaged  and  plundered  the 
towns  as  well  as  the  open  country.  Canute  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
English  crown,  endeavoured  to  repair  the  injuries  inflicted  by  his  countrymen; 
he  refounded  and  endowed  monasteries  which  they  had  destroyed,  and  in  parti- 
cular granted  an  ample  charter  of  privilege  to  the  abbey  of  Bedrics worth,  or 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  This  county  became  the  seat  of  hostilities  during  the 
domestic  dissensions  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  II.,  John,  and  Henry  III.; 
in  that  of  Richard  II.  the  men  of  Suffolk  were  implicated  in  the  insurrection 
under  Littester;  in  1536  a rebellion  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  origi- 
nating from  the  ecclesiastical  innovations  of  that  period,  was  suppressed  by  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  1549  the  people  in  the  north-eastern  border 
of  the  county  joined  in  the  insurrection  under  Ket  the  Tanner : and  on  the  death 
of  Edward  VI.,  the  inhabitants  of  Suffolk  displayed  great  activity  in  establishing 
the  claims  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  the  throne,  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  Some  important  naval  engagements  took  place  off  the  coasts 
of  Suffolk  during  the  wars  with  the  Dutch  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  were  that  off  Lowestoft,  June  3,  1665,  when  the  Duke 
of  York  defeated  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam ; and  the  sanguinary  battle  of 
Soleby  (Southwold-bay),  May  28,  1672,  between  the  English  and  French, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  Marshal  D’Etres,  and  the  Dutch,  under 
Admiral  de  Ruyter.  Less  rain  falls  in  Suffolk  than  in  the  more  western  counties 
of  England;  but  it  is  colder  in  spring,  when  the  north-easterly  winds  prevail. 
The  soil,  although  varying  extremely,  may  be  divided  into  three  or  four  distinct 
kinds.  A very  rich  loam,  chiefly  alluvial,  is  found  in  a small  portion  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  between  the  Orwell  and  the  Stour.  The  next  class 
consists  of  heavier  loams,  varying  in  every  degree,  but  in  general  resting  on  an 
impervious  soil  of  marl  or  clay,  and  in  most  situations  requiring  the  assistance 
of  drains  to  carry  off  superfluous  water.  This  soil  is  found  in  the  whole  of  the 
centre  of  the  county,  from  the  Stour  to  the  borders  of  Norfolk.  Between  the 
strong  loam  and  the  sea  is  a strip  running  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Orwell  to  Yarmouth,  diminishing  in  breadth  as  it  stretches  northward,  and  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sand  of  various  qualities,  on  a subsoil  of  crag,  a loose,  rocky 
substance,  composed  of  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  shells,  partly  consolidated  into 
a kind  of  stone.  Some  of  this  sand  is  enriched  by  organic  matter  intimately 
mixed  with  it:  this  is  excellent  for  roots,  especially  carrots,  and  bears  very  fine 
barley.  In  the  portions  which  lie  low,  and  which  have  at  some  time  or  other 
been  covered  with  water,  a very  rich  mud  has  been  deposited,  and  has  produced 
as  rich  a soil  as  may  be  desired.  Another  tract  of  sand  of  a much  inferior 
quality  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  county,  extends  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
to  Thetford.  The  fen-lands,  when  properly  drained,  become  valuable ; but  in 
Agriculture,  their  natural  state,  soaked  in  water,  are  of  little  value.  The  greater  part  of  the 
land  is  under  the  plough.  Improved  systems  of  husbandry  are  generally  intro- 
duced, and  most  of  the  usual  crops  are  raised.  The  Eastern  Counties  and 
Eastern  Union  railway  enters  the  county  from  Essex  near  Manningtree,  and 
proceeds  north  by  east  to  Ipswich,  and  thence  north-west  to  Stowmarket,  where 
it  divides,  one  branch  continuing  north-west  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  the  other 
running  north  by  east  to  Norwich,  and  quitting  Suffolk  near  Diss.  A short 
branch  quits  the  main  line  at  Bentley,  and  proceeds  to  Hadleigh.  The  Sudbury 
and  the  Newmarket  branches  of  the  Eastern  Counties  line  just  touch  the  border 
of  the  county;  and  the  Norfolk  line  skirts  the  border  for  a short  distance  from 
Lakenheath  and  Brandon  to  Thetford.  A short  portion  of  the  Lowestoft  branch 
of  the  Norfolk  line  is  within  the  county.  Suffolk  was  formerly  wholly  included 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich:  the  eastern  part  is  still  in  that  diocese,  the  western 
in  the  diocese  of  Ely.  The  county  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Suffolk 
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and  Sudbury,  and  is  included  in  the  Norfolk  circuit.  Assizes  are  held  in  the 
summer  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  in  Lent  at  Ipswich.  Quarter  sessions  are 
held  at  Bury,  Ipswich,  Beccles, *and  Woodbridge.  There  are  county  jails  and 
houses  of  correction  at  Bury  and  Ipswich  ; county  houses  of  correction  at  Wood- 
bridge  and  Beccles ; and  borough  prisons  at  Ipswich,  Bury,  Eye,  Sudbury,  Alde- 
burgh,  Southwold,  and  Orford.  County  courts  are  held  at  Beccles,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Eye,  Framlingham,  Halesworth,  Harleston,  Ipswich,  Lowestoft,  Mil- 
denhall,  Stowmarket,  Thetford,  and  Woodbridge. 


Suffolk. 


I 


* SUNDERLAND.  The  Parliamentary  borough  comprehends,  besides  the 
parish  of  Suuderland,  the  townships  of  Bishop  Wearmouth  and  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth  Pans,  Monkwearmouth,  and  Monkwearmouth  Stow,  and  Southwick,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  Northern,  or  Monkwearmouth,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Wear,  was  a place  of  some  note  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  A monastery 
was  founded  here  in  674,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  the  site  remained  desolate  till  after  the  Norman  conquest,  when  it  was 
restored.  The  first  notice  of  South,  or  Bishop  Wearmouth,  part  of  which  wras 
in  1719  constituted  the  parish  of  Sunderland,  is  in  a charter  of  Hugh  Pudsey, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  recognising  a borough 
in  the  parish,  and  granting  privileges  to  the  burgesses  similar  to  those  of  the 
burgesses  of  Newcastle.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  ship- 
ping of  coal  began,  and  the  town  of  Sunderland  increased  considerably.  The 
parish  occupies  the  point  of  land  at  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  town-moor  or  common  of  seventy  acres,  is  covered 
with  houses.  The  Pligh-street  of  Wearmouth  and  that  of  Sunderland,  form  one 
line,  extending  above  a mile  in  length  from  east-north-east  to  west-south-west. 
In  that  part  of  the  town  called  Bishop  Wearmouth  Pans,  are  glass-houses  and 
iron-works,  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  required  by  the  shipping.  Monk 
Wearmouth  Shore  lies  along  the  river,  immediately  opposite  to  Sunderland.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  of  one  arch,  having  a span  of  236  feet,  erected, 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  the  public  spirited  exertions  of  Rowland 
Burdon,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Eden,  at  a cost  of  above  £40,000.  The  height  above 
low  water  is  60  feet  to  the  spring  and  94  feet  to  the  centre  of  the  arch,  so  that 
ships  of  300  tons  pass  under  it  very  readily  by  lowering  their  top-gallant  masts. 
Above  the  bridge,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  are  extensive  staiths  for  shipping 
coals.  A little  way  higher  up  are  the  bottle-works  of  Ayre’s-quav.  A wet- 
dock,  containing  an  area  of  nearly  eight  acres,  with  a tidal  basin  attached  to  it 
of  about  one  acre,  is  on  the  low  ground  between  Monk  Wearmouth  Shore  and 
the  sea,  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  An  opening  has  been  made  through 
the  North  Ric  to  communicate  with  the  river.  A branch  railway  from  the  dock 
joins  the  Brandling  Junction  railway,  which  is  connected  with  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  railway  : thus  a communication  is  established  between  the  Irish-sea 
and  the  German-ocean.  A spacious  wet-dock  was  opened  in  June,  1850,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  between  the  town  and  the  sea-shore.  The  works  extend 
from  the  river  to  Hendon-bay.  In  the  great  dock  the  depth  in  the  middle  at 
high  water  of  ordinary  spring-tides  is  24  feet,  and  at  neap-tides  20  feet  6 inches. 
Besides  the  site  recovered  from  the  sea,  now  occupied  by  the  dock,  an  area  of 
upwards  of  twenty-five  acres  of  land  has  in  like  manner  been  gained  from 
the  sea  to  the  eastward  of  the  dock.  The  parish  church  is  a spacious  brick 
building,  erected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  There  are  in  the  town 
about  sixty-five  places  of  worship,  of  which  thirty-one  belong  to  five  sections  of 
Methodists,  eleven  to  the  Established  Church,  six  to  Baptists,  five  to  Presby- 
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terians,  four  to  Independents,  two  to  Jews,  and  one  each  to  Quakers,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Unitarians.  The  town  possesses  several  almshouses,  an  infirmary 
and  dispensary,  an  eye-infirmary,  a lying-in-hospital,  and  a variety  of  benevolent 
institutions.  In  the  town  are  a custom-house,  an  excise-office,  and  an  exchange : 
the  exchange  is  a neat,  modern  building,  and  comprises  a merchants’-walk,  com- 
mercial-room, news-room,  auction-mart,  and  justice-room.  A new  Lyceum-hall 
contains  a large  hall,  90  feet  by  48  feet,  to  accommodate  1,800  persons;  and  two 
smaller  rooms  for  public  meetings,  with  offices,  committee-rooms,  &c.  There 
is  a handsome  theatre,  and  an  assembly-room.  On  the  town-moor  of  Sunder- 
land are  extensive  barracks.  The  market-place  is  commodious,  and  there  are 
water- works  and  gas-works  on  a large  scale.  In  Bishop  Wearmouth  is  an  athe- 
nseeum,  containing  a large  hall,  with  lecture  theatre,  museum,  and  library.  The 
preservation  and  improvement  of  the  port  and  harbour  of  Sunderland  have  been 
effected  by  commissioners  appointed  under  successive  Acts  of  Parliament.  Ships 
drawing  eighteen  feet  of  water  can  now  enter  and  depart  from  the  harbour  with 
safety.  The  building  of  the  south  pier  was  commenced  in  1723,  and  the  pier  was 
extended  from  time  to  time.  The  north  pier  was  commenced  in  1786.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  both  piers  were  in  part  rebuilt.  The  length  of 
the  south  pier  is  650  yards  ; of  the  north  pier  590  yards.  A lighthouse,  78  feet 
in  height,  erected  near  the  end  of  the  north  pier,  in  1802,  was,  in  1841,  removed 
bodily  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  new  pier,  a distance  of  nearly  150  yards. 
The  light  was  exhibited  nightly  during  the  operation  of  removal.  The  gross 
weight  moved  was  338  tons.  The  principal  manufactures  of  Sunderland  are  of 
bottle  and  flint  glass,  anchors,  chain-cables,  and  other  iron  goods  for  ships,  and 
cordage.  Ship-building  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  There  are  also  numerous 
boat  builders,  chain-cable  manufacturers,  sail-cloth  manufacturers,  anchor  and 
ship-smiths,  rope,  sail,  mast,  block,  and  pump-makers ; besides  ship-owners, 
brokers,  and  chandlers.  The  rope-walks,  in  some  of  which  steam-machinery  is 
employed,  are  on  a very  large  scale.  Brick-making,  digging  coal,  and  the  quar- 
rying of  grindstones  are  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  there  are  cop- 
peras-works, brass-foundries,  potteries,  hat-manufactories,  lime-works,  timber- 
yards,  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  tan-yards,  and  breweries.  The  export  of  lime  is 
another  principal  branch  of  trade : also  the  export  of  glass  and  grindstones. 
The  imports  are  timber  and  iron  from  the  Baltic : butter,  cheese,  and  flax  from 
Holland;  and  a variety  of  goods  brought  coastwise.  A considerable  fishery  is 
carried  on.  Sunderland  is  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing;  and  the  usual 
accommodations  are  provided  for  visitors.  The  borough  is  governed  by  fourteen 
aldermen,  and  forty-two  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor.  Near  the  town 
is  a chalybeate  spring.  A quarter  of  a mile  above  the  bridge  is  the  celebrated 
Pemberton  shaft,  273  fathoms  deep. 


Inns , Bridge  Inn,  George,  Saddle,  Crown  and  Sceptre,  Golden  Lion,  Londonderry  Arms.— Market, 
Sat. — Fairs,  May  13, 14,  Oct.  11, 12. — Bankers,  W.  H.  Larabton  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan, 
and  Co.  Woods,  Parker,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Union  Bank  of  London. — Newspapers,  Sunderland 
Examiner,  Sunderland  Herald,  Sunderland  Times. 
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* SUNNINGHILL  has  a small  Norman  church,  with  a fine  arch  and  old 
inscription  on  the  tower.  It  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  in  the  most  delightful 
part  of  Windsor-forest,  bordering  on  Ascot-heath.  It  contains  many  handsome 
villas,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its  mineral  waters,  which  are  much 
frequented  during  the  summer  season. 

Inns,  Wells  Inn,  Thatched  Inn,  One  Tun. 


Boundaries. 


f SURREY.  This  county  is  bouuded  north  by  Middlesex,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Thames,  east  by  Kent,  south  by  Sussex,  west  by  Hampshire, 
and  north-west  by  Berkshire.  The  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  forty 
miles;  the  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  twenty-seven  miles.  Its  form  is  that 
of  an  irregular  square,  that  portion  of  the  county  which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  being  the  richest  and  most  productive.  The  marked  feature  of  the 
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Name  of  Place. 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
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Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Sussex*  co 

Sustead pa 

133| 

230$ 

135 

101$ 

934851 

522 

3593 

471 

6550 

336844 

133 

488 

53 

1445 

Norfolk 

Cromer  ...,4a 

Norwich  20 

E.  Counties 

Sutcombe pa 

Devon  

Holsworthy  ...5 
Alford  5 

Bideford  15 

N.  Devon 

Sutterby  pa 

Lincoln  

Alford  4$ 

Gt.  Northern 

Sutterton pa 

Lincoln  

Spalding  10 

Sutterton  1 

Gt.  Northern 

county  is  the  line  of  the  north  downs,  which  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  and 
is  accompanied  on  its  southern  border  by  a chain  of  parallel  hills  formed  of  the 
lower  greensand.  Both  the  chalk  and  the  greensand  rise  to  considerable  eleva- 
tions ; the  latter,  at  Leith-hill,  993  feet  high,  forming  the  highest  ground  in  this 
part  of  England.  The  scenery  throughout  the  county  is  very  varied  and  pictu- 
resque, and  the  climate  salubrious.  The  county  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the 
Thames,  except  three  very  small  portions — two  south  of  the  greensand-hills, 
which  are  drained  by  streams  flowing  into  the  Arun,  and  a third  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  county,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Medway.  The 
Thames,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary,  is  navigable  throughout  for  small 
craft,  and  up  to  London-bridge  for  sea-borne  vessels.  Those  of  its  tributaries 
which  belong  to  Surrey  are  the  Bourn-brook,  the  Wey,  the  Mole,  the  Hog’s  Mill 
river,  the  stream  which  joins  the  Thames  above  Putney,  and  the  Wandle.  The 
Bourn-brook  rises  near  Bagshot,  and  flows  by  Chobham  and  Addlestone  into  the 
Thames  below  Chertsey,  sending  off  one  branch  into  the  Wey;  it  receives  a 
stream  from  Virginia-water,  in  Windsor  great  park;  its  whole  length  is  about 
fourteen  miles.  The  canals  are  the  Grand  Surrey-canal,  the  Wey  and  Arun- 
canal,  and  the  Basingstoke-canal.  The  Grand  Surrey-canal  is  cut  from  the 
Thames  at  Rotherhithe,  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dept- 
ford, in  Kent,  and  then  turning  west,  is  carried  two  miles  and  a half  farther  to 
Camberwell.  There  is  an  extensive  basin  in  the  part  of  the  canal  near  the 
Thames.  The  Wey  and  Arun-canal,  sometimes  called  the  Surrey  and  Sussex- 
canal,  commences  in  the  river  Wey,  near  Shalford,  between  Guildford  and  Godai- 
ming, and  runs  south  by  east  (eleven  miles)  into  Sussex,  where  it  joins  the  Arun 
navigation  near  Billinghurst.  The  Basingstoke-canal  commences  in  the  river 
Wey,  about  three  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Thames,  and  runs  south-west 
nearly  twelve  miles  to  Frimley,  near  the  border  of  the  county;  it  then  turns 
south,  and  runs  above  three  miles  to  near  Aldershott,  where  it  enters  Hampshire. 
The  terminus  of  the  South-Eastern,  and  that  of  the  South-Western,  being  in  this 
county,  the  railway  communication  brings  all  parts  into  immediate  connection  w ith 
the  metropolis.  Surrey  is  in  the  home. circuit : spring  assizes  are  held  at  Kings- 
ton, and  summer  assizes  alternately  at  Guildford  and  Croydon.  All  parts  of  the 
county  wdthin  ten  miles  of  St.  Paul’s  are,  for  criminal  offences,  within  the  district 
of  the  central  criminal  court.  The  county  is  w holly  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 
The  most  memorable  incident  occurring  in  this  county,  wras  the  signing  Magna 
Charta  by  King  John,  at  Runnymede,  in  1216.  Surrey  was  anciently  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Regni ; and  under  the  Saxons,  a part  of  the  South  Saxon  kingdoms. 


Surrey. 


Rivers  and 
canals. 


Railway 

communica- 

tion. 


* SUSSEX  is  bohnded  north-east  by  Kent,  west  by  Hampshire,  north  by 
Surrey,  and  south  and  south-east  by  the  English-channel.  It  extends  in  its 
greatest  w idth  seventy-six  miles,  and  in  its  extreme  length  twenty-seven  miles. 

A great  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  is  covered  by  a wide  range  of 
the  Hastings  sand,  rising  at  the  centre  to  a considerable  elevation,  known  as  the 
“ Forest  Ridge.”  The  weald  of  Sussex  stretches  in  a long  line  from  Pevensey- The  weald 
bay  to  the  hills  beyond  Petworth.  The  south  downs  range  for  fifty-three  miles  of  Sussex* 
from  Beachv-head  to  the  Hampshire  border,  and  the  level  coast  stretching  away 
from  Brighton  beyond  Chichester,  forms  another  natural  division.  The  “weald,” 
as  its  Saxon  name  implies,  was  once  an  immense  forest,  inhabited  only  by  deer 
and  hogs,  but  it  has  been  gradually  cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  the  Rother,  the  Adur,  the  Arun,  the  Cuckmere, 
and  the  Lavant.  The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast-railway  passes  through 
the  county,  and  the  Hastings  branch  of  the  South-Eastern-railway  enters  the 
county  at  Tonbridge  Wells.  The  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county  is 
mild,  and  the  northern  part  is  of  considerably  low  er  temperature.  Sussex,  for 
many  centuries,  has  been  divided  into  six  rapes,  a term  peculiar  to  the  county, 
and  of  which  the  derivation  is  not  satisfactorily  settled.  Each  rape  contains 
several  hundreds,  and  other  smaller  divisions.  The  county  is*  also  subdivided 
into  two  divisions,  the  eastern  and  the  western,  the  eastern  comprising  the  rapes 
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Bedford 

Biggleswade  ...3 
Ely 65 

Potton  1* 

Gt.  Northern 

48^ 

79J 

178! 

166 

164* 

207? 

44 

81* 

191 

129* 

104* 

142 

154* 

82! 

14f 

2230 

6970 

1181 

4460 

160 

1117 

721 

1055 

3616 

1383 

4370 

6401 

1803 

449 

1814 

362 

7525 

23 

205 

149 

169 

5288 

355 

129 

870 

732 

1387 

Sutton  pa 

Cambridge  ... 
Chester 

Ely  7 

E.  Counties 

Sutton  to 

Frodsham  2 

Prestn.  Brook  1* 
Macclesfield  ...1 
Minshll  & Ver.l* 
Wrexham  6 

L.  & N.  W 

Sutton  to 

Chester 

Macclesfield  ...1 
Middlewich  ...1 
Holt  4! 

N.  Staffordshire 

Sutton  to 

Chester 

L.  & N.  W 

Sutton  to 

Denbigh  

Gt.  Western  

Sutton  pa 

Essex  

Rochford 1* 

Southend 2! 

London  & Southend 
S.  Eastern  

Sutton  pa 

Kent 

Dover 5* 

Deal  ....35 

Sutton  to 

Lancaster 

Prescot 3$ 

Sutton  

St.  Helens  

Sutton  . . . . pa 

Norfolk 

Yarmouth  ...15 
VTansford  2 

Norwich  16 

E.  Counties 

Sutton  chap 

Northampton 
Nottingham 
Salop 

Wansford  1 

L.  & N.  W 

Sutton  pa 

East  Retford... 3 
Mkt.  Drayton  2 
Woodbridge  ...4 
Ewell  3 

Sutton  

Gt.  Northern  

Sutton  to 

Standon  Bdgel2 
Woodbridge  ...4 
Sutton  

L.  & N.  W 

Sutton  pa 

Suffolk  

E.  Counties 

Sutton  pa 

Surrey  

L.,  B.,&  S.  C 

Sussex. 


of  Lewes,  Pevensey,  and  Hastings,  and  the  western  the  rapes  of  Chichester, 
x\rundel,  and  Bramber.  The  city  of  Chichester  and  the  liberty  of  the  cinque 
ports,  which  is  partly  in  this  county,  have  exemptions  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  county  magistrates.  Sussex  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Chichester,  and  is 
divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Chichester  and  Lewes.  It  is  in  the  home 


Two  great 
battles  here. 


Agriculture. 


T he  South 
Down  sheep 


circuit.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Lewes.  Among  the  most  important  of 
the  memorable  incidents  occurring  in  Sussex  were  the  two  great  battles,  the 
first  fought  near  Battle,  in  1066,  between  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
Harold,  King  of  England,  the  former  by  his  victory  obtaining  the  crown,  and 
the  appellation  of  the  Conqueror;  and  the  last  near  Lewes,  in  1263,  between  the 
barons  and  King  Henry  III.,  in  which  that  monarch  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  In  ancient  times  this  county  was  possessed  by  the  Regni ; and  during 
the  Heptarchy  by  the  South  Saxons.  The  rich  marsh-lands,  of  which  there  are 
about  30,000  acres  in  the  county,  make  an  excellent  pasture-ground,  on  which 
many  oxen  and  sheep  are  reared  and  fatted  for  market.  There  are  also  about 
50,000  acres  of  down-land,  which  are  left  in  dowrn,  and  produce  excellent  pasture 
for  the  small  sheep  known  as  South  Down  sheep.  After  the  hay  is  cut  and 
carried  in  the  marsh-land  the  pastures  are  usually  occupied  by  cattle  and  sheep. 
Stall  feeding  is  also  much  and  successfully  practised  in  Sussex.  The  arable  land 
on  the  Dow  ns  consists  of  thin,  light  layers  of  earth,  not  exceeding  eight  inches 
in  depth,  intermixed  with  flint  pebbles,  and  is  very  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
barley.  In  some  of  the  hollows  the  soil  is  deeper  and  more  loamy,  and  so  dry 
as  to  allowr  of  its  being  ploughed  quite  flat  without  any  ridges  or  water-furrows. 
Along  the  slopes  of  some  of  the  hills  the  soil  is  of  a tough,  tenacious  nature, 
being  a mixture  of  chalk  washed  down  from  the  hills  by  the  rains  and  stiff  clay, 
and  is  very  difficult  to  cultivate.  In  the  spring  it  is  extremely  heavy,  and  retains 
moisture  for  a long  time  ; but  when  dried  it  becomes  very  hard.  The  rich,  arable 
land  in  the  county  is  about  120,000  acres.  Hops  are  cultivated  to  a considerable 
extent  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county : they  have  been  introduced  from  Kent, 
and  have  gradually  extended  themselves  westward.  There  are  still  many  exten- 
sive woods  in  Sussex,  amounting  altogether  to  about  150,000  acres.  The  county 
is  noted  for  its  breed  of  oxen  and  of  sheep.  The  Sussex  ox  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  Devon,  between  w hich  and  the  Hereford  it  holds  an  interme- 
diate place,  possessing  the  activity  of  the  first  and  the  strength  of  the  second, 
with  the  propensity  to  fatten  and  the  fine-grained  flesh  of  both.  The  South 
Down  sheep  are  among  the  best  for  all  hill  countries  where  the  grass  is  short; 
and  their  kindly  properties  have  caused  them  to  penetrate  into  almost  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  number  of  these  sheep  on  the  Downs  has  been  estimated 
at  300,000  in  summer,  and  250,000  in  winter.  On  the  richer  and  wet  land  in 
West  Sussex  a heavier  sort  of  sheep,  a cross  between  the  Somerset  and  the 
Down,  is  much  more  used  than  the  pure  Down.  The  breed  of  horses  is  not 
famous. 


* SUTTON.  Sutton  was  the  ancient  seat  and  royalty  of  the  famous  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  Edward  III.  Bishop  Stillingfleet  was 

rector  here  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  given  to  the 
Curious  family  of  Sir  Roger  Burgoyne,  by  the  following  laconic  grant,  said  to  be  still 

grant.  preserved  in  the  arches’  court,  Doctor’s  Commons  : — 


I,  John  of  Gaunt,  do  give  and  do  grant. 

Unto  Roger  Burgoyne,  and  the  heirs  of  his  loin, 
Both  Sutton  and  Potton,  until  the  world’s  rotten. 
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Petworth 4? 

Yapton 8% 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

80 

2061 

389 

Sutton  ham 

Worcester  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 

Tenbury  2% 

New  Malton  ...1 

Leominster  ...11 
Malton 1 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
N.  Eastern  

168 

213| 

235 

174 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Bedale 6 

Bedale 6 

N.  Eastern  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hull 3 

Hull 4 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Gt.  Northern 

177% 

7473 

W.  R.  York ... 

Doncaster 6% 

Askern 1 

163% 

172 

124 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Pontefract 4 

Knottingley  ...1 
Steeton  2 

Gt.  Northern 

1 597 

40 

W.  R.  York ... 

Midland  

214% 

145 

2319 

1660 

Nottingham 
Northampton 
Wilts 

Mansfieid  3 

Sutton  

Midland  

6040 

7692 

Mkt.  Harboro’  3 

Medbourne  B.  2 

L.  & N.  W 

107% 

98 

720 

166 

Chippenham  ...4 
Yeovil  3$ 

Chippenham  ...4 
Yeovil  3% 

Gt.  Western  

1173 

436 

Sutton  Bingham  ...ha 

Somerset  

Salisbury  & Yeovil... 

123 

549 

75 

Sutton-Bonniugton  pa  1 Nottingham 
Sutton-under- 

Loughboro’  ...5? 

Keg  worth  1 

Midland  

121 

1910 

1220 

Hrailes pa 

Warwick  

Sliipston-on-S.  4 

Chip.Norton  ...7 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

96 

1135 

210 

Sutton-Cheney  ...chap! Leicester  

Sutton-Cold- 

Mkt.  Bosworth2 

Desford  6 

Midland  

116f 

340 

field*  m.t  A na  Warwick  

Birmingham  ...7 
Abingdon 2% 

Cas.  Bromwich  4 

Midland  

127 

13030 

4574 

Sutton-Courtneyt  pa 
Sutton-upon- Der- 

Berks   

Culham  2% 

Gt.  Western  

58% 

2934 

1600 

went  ..  . pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Pocklington  ...7 
Chester  3 

York  7 

Gt.  Northern 

198 

3360 

367 

Sutton-Gnilden pa 

Chester 

Mollington 1 

Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  Jn 

183% 

60 

934 

221 

Sutton,  East  . ..pa 

Kent  

Maidstone 7 

Headcorn  4 

S. Eastern  

1590 

383 

Sutton-in-the-Elms  to 
Sutton-ou-the- 

Leicester  

Hinckley  7 

Broughton  ...2 

Midland  

95f 

139 

Eorest  pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

York 8 

Tollerton  4 

N.  Eastern  

205 

10315 

1146 

Sutton-Grange  ...  to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Ripon  2 

Ripon  2 

N.  Eastern  

223| 

188 

950 

89 

Sutton,  Great to 

Sutton-cum-Duck- 

Chester 

Chester 6% 

Sutton  1% 

Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  Jn 

1142 

203 

manton pa 

Derby  

Chesterfield  ...4 

Chesterfield  ...4 

Midland  

160% 

4296 

587 

Sutton-on-the-Hill  pa 
Sutton-at-Hone...  pa 

Derbv  

Derby  9 

Tutbury  3% 

N.  Staffordshire 

132% 

19% 

3233 

570 

Kent  

Farningham...2% 
Ripon  3 

Dartford  2\ 

S.  Eastern  

3587 

1290 

Sutton  Howgrave  ...to 
Sutton,  Little to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Ripon  3 

N.  Eastern  

224% 

660 

117 

Chester 

Chester  7 

Sutton 1 

Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  Jn 
Gt.  Northern 

187% 

1120 

432 

Sutton.  Lonsr  na 

Lincoln  

Holbeaeh  5 

Holbeaeh  5 

105| 

25146 

6591 

Sutton,  Long ha  Somerset  

Somerton  3 

Langport  3% 

Durston  & Yeovil ... 

140% 

3956 

1050 

Sutton.  Long pa 

Hants  

Odiham 2%  Winehfield  ...55 

L.  & S.  W 

44%  1 
142% 

2267 

339 

Sutton  Maddock  ...pa 
Sutton-Mallett  chap 
Sutton-Mandeville  pa 
Sutton-in-the- 

Salop 

Bridgnorth  ...fi  Shiffnal  ft 

Gt.  Western  

2662 

393 

Somerset  

Glastonbury  ...9 
Shaftesbury...  9% 

Bridgewater  ...5 

Gt-  Western  

156% 

95 

878 

156 

Wilts 

Dinton 3 

Salisbury  & Yeovil... 

1300 

309 

Marsh  pa 

Sutton,  St.  Michael  pa 
Sutton  Montis  ..  pa 

Lincoln  

Alford  fi 

Alford  fi% 

Gt.  Northern  

137 

2096 

323 

Hereford  

Hereford 4 

Hereford  4 

Gt.  Western  

148% 

679 

83 

Somerset  

Ilchester 7 

Spark  ford  2 

Gt.  Western  

136%[ 

508 

179 

Sutton , St.  N icholas  pa 
Sutton  Poyntz til 

Hereford  

Hereford 4 

Hereford  4 

Gt.  Western  

148% 

721 

245 

Dorset  

Weymouth 4 

Dorchester  ...4% 

Gt.  Western  

144% 

* SUTTON-COLDFIELD,  or  Colefield,  is  situated  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  county,  on  a bleak  eminence,  surrounded  by  rather  a barren  soil ; but  the 
air  is  excellent,  and  the  prospects  from  the  high  lands  of  the  parish  are  extensive,  Extensive 
and  from  many  points  pleasing.  It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  known  prospects, 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  In  Edward  the  Confessor’s  days,  Edwin,  Earl  of 
Mercia,  w as  owner  of  it,  but  after  the  Norman  invasion  the  Conqueror  held  it  in 
his  own  hands,  and  Henry  I.  exchanged  it  with  Roger,  Earl  of  Warw  ick,  for  the 
manors  of  Hocham  and  Langham,  in  Rutlandshire.  The  trade  of  the  place  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  articles  connected  w ith  the  Birmingham 
trades. 

Inn,  Three  Tuns  — Market,  Mon— j Fairs,  Trinity-Mon.,  Nov.  S,  2nd  Mon.  in  March  and  Sep., 
cattle. 


f SUTTON-COURTNEY.  The  manor  at  an  early  period  belonged  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Abingdon.  Abbot  Rethunus  gave  it  to  Kenulf,  King  of 
the  Mercians  and  West  Saxons,  in  exchange  for  the  site  of  an  ancient  royal 
palace,  situated  near  the  convent,  and  where,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  its 
inmates,  the  king’s  hounds  and  hawks  were  kept.  Henry  II.  gave  the  manor  to 
Reginald  Courtney,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Devonshire.  On  the  attainder  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Courtney,  for  bearing  arms  at  Towton-field  against  Edw'ard  IV., 
the  manor  was  granted  to  Sir  Walter  Devereux.  It  wras  afterwards  restored  to 
the  Courtneys,  and  again  lost  by  them  on  the  attainder  of  Henry  Courtney, 
Marquis  of  Exeter.  The  church  was  given  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Abingdon 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  contains  an  ancient  font,  surrounded  with  Saxon  Ancient 
arches  and  pillars,  between  which  are  foliage  and  flow  ers.  The  rectory-house  font* 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  a monastic  residence,  and,  it  is  said,  was  used 
by  the  monks  of  Abingdon  as  a place  of  retirement  for  their  invalids.  Some  of 
the  rooms  of  this  building  retain  their  ancient  form,  and  several  of  the  ancient 
windows. 
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Sutton-near-Sea- 

ford  

Seaford  1 

Berwick  5 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

62% 

Sutton-upon-Trent 

Tuxford 5% 

Carlton 1% 

Gt.  Northern  

127| 

2930 

1262 

Sutton-Valence*  .. 

Kent  

Headcorn 3% 

S.  Eastern  

69% 

2132 

1090 

Sutton-Veney 

Wilts 

Warminster... Si 

Heytesbury  ...2 

L.  & S.  W 

102 

3580 

860 

Sutton  Waldron  . 

pa 

Dorset  

Shaftesbury  ...5 

Blandford  7 

Dorset  Central  

132 

1013 

257 

Sutton-under- Whit- 

stone-Cliff  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk 4 

Thirsk  4 

N.  Eastern  

217% 

1854 

376 

Sutton  Wick  

to 

Berks  

Abingdon  2 

Steventon  2 

Gt.  Western  

68% 

309 

Swaby  

.pa 

Lincoln 

Alford  5% 

Claythorpe 3 

Gt.  Northern  

136% 

1160 

474 

Swadlincote 

to 

Derby  

Burton-on-T.  4 

Gresley  2 

Midland  

130% 

1007 

Norfolk  

Dereham  ' 12 

Swaffham  

E.  Counties 

113% 

7550 

3858 

Swaffham  Bullock 

pa 

Cambridge  ... 

Cambridge  ...8 

Dullingham  ...5 

E.  Counties 

73% 

3000 

888 

S waff  ham,  Prior  .. 

.pa 

Cambridge  .. 

Cambridge  ...9 

Dullingham...5% 

E.  Counties 

74 

5297 

1384 

Swafield  

.pa 

Norfolk ... 

N.  Walsham  ...2 

Norwich  16 

E.  Counties 

129% 

826 

181 

Swainby  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Bedale 6 

Bedale  6 

N.  Eastern  

235 

Swainsthorpe 

pa 

Norfolk  

Norwich  5 1 

Swainsthorpe 

E.  Counties 

109% 

821 

349 

Swainswick 

.pa 

Somerset  ^... 

Rath  2% 

Bath  3 

Gt.  Western  

109f 

845 

604 

Swalcliffe 

.pa 

Oxford  

Chip.  Norton  10 

Banbury 6 

L.  & N.  W 

84 

6270 

2012 

Swalecliff 

Kent  

Canterbury  ...8 

Whitstable  ...2% 

E.  Kent 

66% 

1297 

176 

Swallow  

pa 

Lincoln  

Caistor 4 

Moor  town  7 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

192% 

2790 

215 

Swallowcliffe 

Wilts 

Shaftesbury  ...8 

Tisbury  3 

Salisbury  & Yeovil... 

100 

1314 

273 

Swallowfield$ 

pa 

Berks  

Reading  6 

Mortimer  5 

Gt.  Western  

48% 

3712 

1213 

Swallwell 

Durham  

Gateshead 4 

B lay  don  1 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

280% 

1429 

Swanage§  

pa 

Dorset  

Corfe  Castle  ...5 

War  eh  am  10 

L.  & S.  W 

135 

3163 

2139 

Swanbourne  

pa 

Bucks  

Winslow  2% 

Swanbourne  ... 

L.  & N.  W 

52 

2510 

646 

Swannington  

to 

Leicester 

Ashby-de-la-Z.  4 

Swannington... % 

Midland  

H9f 

822 

Swannington 

.pa 

Norfolk 

Reepham  3? 

Norwich  10 

E.  Counties 

123% 

1433 

395 

Swanland 

,,to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hull 7 

Ferriby  2 

N.  Eastern  

208f 

4118 

457 

Swanscombe|| 

Kent 

Hartford  4% 

Greenhithe  ...1$, 

S.  Eastern  

21% 

2593 

1763 

* SUTTON  VALENCE.  On  a hill  adjoining  the  church  here  are  some  scanty 
remains  of  a castle,  probably  the  work  of  one  of  the  Valences,  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke, who  for  some  time  held  the  manor.  The  fragment  of  the  wall  of  the 
keep  which  exists  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  are  some  remarkable  cells. 
There  is  no  external  opening,  and  their  use  cannot  be  explained. 


Large 

market- 

place. 


f SWAFFHAM  contains  an  assembly-room,  a neat  theatre,  and  a house  of 
correction.  A spacious  market-place  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  parish 
church  is  a fine  cruciform  structure  with  an  embattled  tower,  with  pinnacles  at 
the  corners  at  the  west  end.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, and  other  dissenters,  and  National-schools.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  in 
the  town. 

Inns,  Crown,  George. — Market,  Sat. — Fairs,  2nd  Wed.  in  May,  3rd  in  July,  1st  in  Nov. — Bankers, 
East  of  England  Bank;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  Gurney  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barclay, 
Bevan,  and  Co. 


X SWALLOWFIELD.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  after  his  return,  lived  at 
his  son’s  manor-house,  in  this  village,  and  there  wrote  his  “ History  of  the 
Miss  Mit-  Rebellion.”  Here  lived  and  died,  January,  1855,  Miss  Mary  Russell  Mitford, 
Village.”  Ur  born  December  16th,  1786;  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  therefore,  she  was  sixty- 
nine  years  of  age.  She  first  came  before  the  public  as  the  authoress  of  a volume 
of  poems,  published  in  1810.  Her  principal,  and  most  admired  work,  however, 
is  “ Our  Village,”  a work  evincing  an  acute  perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  rural  life.  Her  play  of  “ Rienzi  ” is  the  best 
of  her  dramatic  productions. 


Old  church. 


§ SWAN  AGE.  This  favourite  watering-place  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
Swanage-bay,  and  consists  principally  of  an  ancient  village  about  one  mile  long, 
running  at  the  foot  of  a hill  towards  the  shore,  and  facing  the  chalk  range,  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  643  feet  on  Nine  Barrow-down,  and  of  584  feet  on  Ballard- 
down,  from  which  it  descends  towards  the  sea.  The  church,  considered  the  oldest 
building  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  is  plain  but  interesting.  The  tower  is  the  most 
ancient  part.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  some  highly  interesting  objects  of 
attraction,  much  visited  by  local  excursionists. 


Inns.  Royal  Victoria,  Ship  .—Bankers,  R.  and  H.  Williams ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 


Danish 

camp. 


|1  SWANSCOMBE,  in  Doomsday  written  Suinescamp  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a winter  camp  of  the  Danes,  fixed  here  under  their  King  Sweyn, 
the  river  having  at  one  time  formed  an  inlet  as  high  as  this  place.  A local  tradi- 
tion runs  that  it  was  here  the  Conqueror  was  encountered  by  the  “ men  of  Kent,” 
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Distant  from 
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Railway 
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Railway. 

IHst. 
Land, 
pr  Rl. 
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in  Sta 
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Cardiff  46 

Swansea  

S.  Wales  

216 

9029 

24902 

Alton  6 

L.  & S.  W 

55 

N.  Walsham  ...3 

Norwich  12 

E.  Counties 

125* 

1130 

538 

Norfolk  

E.  Derehara...3* 

Dereham  3* 

E.  Counties 

129i 

2714 

806 

Holt  6 

Ryburah 6 

E.  Counties 

142f 

1315 

345 

Swan  Village 

sta 

Stafford 

Wednesbury  1* 

Swan  Village  ... 

Gt.  Western  

118 

Swarby  

pa 

Lincoln  

Folkingham  ...6 

Sleaford  4 

Gt.  Northern  

124f 

910 

208 

Swardeston 

....pa 

Norfolk 

Norwich 4 

Swainsthorpe  If 

E.  Counties 

111 

913 

381 

Swarkeston 

....pa 

Derby  

Derby  6 

Willington  ...4* 

Midland  

132 

913 

289 

Swarland  

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Alnwick  8 

Aoklington  4 

N.  Eastern  

307* 

174 

Swarraton  

pa 

Hants  

Alresford 3? 

.Vlicheidever  ...5 

L.  & S.  W 

63 

743 

93 

Swaton 

....pa 

Lincoln  

Folkingham  ...5 

Sleaford  

Gt.  Northern 

120f 

3670 

301 

Swavesev 

....pa 

Cambridge  ... 

St.  Ives  4 

Swavesey 

E.  Counties 

69 

3891 

1385 

Swavfield  

....pa 

Lincoln  

Corby  2 

Corby  2 

Gt.  Northern  

99 

1300 

383 

Swelling  

pa 

Suffolk  

Saxmundham  3 

Saxmundham  3 

E.  Suffolk  

93* 

1120 

333 

Swell  

pa 

Somerset  

Langport  4 

Langport  4 

L.  & S.  W 

141 

891 

137 

Swell,  Lower  

Gloucester  ... 

Stow-on-W.  ...1 

Addlestrop  ...3 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

91 

1670 

431 

Swell,  Upper  

Gloucester  ... 

Stow-on-W.  .1 

Addlestrop  ...3 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

91 

1460 

83 

Swepstone  

pa 

Leicester 

Ashby-de-la-Z.  5 

Swannington  4g 

Midland  

123f 

22S7 

585 

Swerford  

pa 

Oxford  

Deddington  ...6 

Chip.  Norton  5 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

94 

4630 

440 

Swettenham 

pa 

Chester 

Congleton  6 

Holmes  Chapl3| 

L.  & N.  W 

169* 

2200 

381 

Swilland  

,...pa 

Suffolk  

Ipswich 5$ 

Ipswich  6 

E.  Counties 

74 

951 

267 

Swillington  , 

pa 

W.  It.  York ... 

Leeds  6 

Leeds  6 

Gt.  Northern 

198* 

2760 

607 

Swimbridge 

na 

Devon  ...  ... 

Barnstaple  ...45 

Barnstaple  ...4^ 

N.  Devon 

211 

7280 

1738 

Swinbrook  

Witney  6l 

Shipton 4-*! 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

86* 

1140 

195 

led  by  Archbishop  Stigand  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Augustiu.es,  and  that  the  Nor*  Swans- 
man  there  gave  them  security  that  all  their  ancient  laws  and  privileges  should  C0MBE* 
be  respected  and  preserved.  In  the  wood  is  Clappernapper’s-hole,  a deep  exca- 
vation in  the  chalk,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  a Dutch  smuggler  of  that  name, 
but  evidently  of  Danish  origin.  Swanscombe  church  claims  to  be  the  only  Saxon 
example  in  the  county,  but  the  style  is  chiefly  to  be  identified  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  tower,  in  the  south  wall  of  which  is  the  mark  of  a round-headed  window, 
formed  of  Roman  bricks.  The  interior  of  the  nave  is  transient  Norman.  In  the 
chancel  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James.  The  higher  grounds  about  here  command  some  good  Fine  views, 
views,  but  the  wild,  picturesque  character  of  the  wood  itself  is  rapidly  giving 
way  under  the  advance  of  cultivation. 


* SWANSEA,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tawe,  at  its  entrance 
into  Swansea-bay,  thus  derives  its  Welsh  name  of  Aber-Tawe.  The  harbour, 
which  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a square  basin,  of  the  dimensions  of 
nearly  half  a mile  each  way,  has  received  considerable  improvements  of  late 
years.  On  the  western  pier  there  are  a lighthouse  and  watchhouse.  Commu- 
nication between  the  two  banks  of  the  river  is  maintained  by  a ferry.  On  the 
north-east  and  north-west  the  bay  is  backed  by  lofty  hills,  and  the  beach  con- 
sists of  an  extensive  level  of  firm  sand.  Swansea  is  the  port  of  a rich  mineral 
district.  The  principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  smelting  of  copper-ore  and 
the  export  of  coal.  Copper-ore  is  brought  from  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  parts  of 
Wales,  Ireland,  Australia,  and  elsewhere.  There  are  seventeen  smelting-works 
in  the  Swansea  district,  of  which  number  eight  are  close  to  the  town.  Besides 
the  works  for  smelting  copper,  there  are  iron-foundries,  zinc-works,  tin-plate- 
works,  yards  for  building  and  repairing  ships,  roperies,  tanneries,  breweries,  and 
two  potteries.  The  South- Wales  railway  and  the  Vale  of  Neath  and  Taff  Valley- 
railways  afford  great  facilities  to  the  staple  manufactures  of  Swansea.  Several 
canals  and  tramroads  communicate  with  the  inland  parts  of  the  county.  A canal 
about  seventeen  miles  in  length  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Tawe  into  Breck- 
nockshire; another  connects  the  Neath  river  and  canal  with  Swansea-harbour ; 
and  a third  communicates  with  collieries  on  the  north-east  of  the  town.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  harbour  is  a tramway,  seven  miles  and  a half  long,  which 
passes  along  the  coast  to  Oystermouth  and  the  Mumbles,  the  western  headland 
of  the  bay.  At  the  Mumbles  is  a lighthouse.  The  new  South-docks,  constructed 
at  great  expense,  to  meet  the  increased  and  increasing  trade  of  the  town,  were 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  1859.  The  additional  floating  accommodation  afforded 
by  these  docks  consists  of  thirteen  acres,  having  4,800  feet  of  quay  wall,  with  a 
depth  of  water  throughout  of  twenty-four  feet;  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a 
half- tide  basin  of  four  acres,  with  1,600  feet  of  quay  wall,  communicating  with 
the  dock  by  a lock  300  feet  by  sixty  feet.  The  half-tide  entrance  gates  are 
seventy  feet  in  width,  with  a depth  on  the  sill  varying  from  twenty-three  and 


Harbour. 


Increasing 

trade. 


New  docks. 
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Distant  from 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area  1 
in Sta\  Pop. 
Acres\ 

Swinburn  & Colwell  to 
Swineombe  pa 

Northumb.  ... 
Oxford  

Hexham 9 

Wallingford. ..5% 
Lincoln  9 

Chollerford  ...S 
Henley  8 

Border  Counties  ... 
Gt.  Western  

3091 

43? 

156? 

12.3| 

78f 

I8O5 

189| 

91 

114| 

4432 

2646 

1640 

721 

3136 

13650 

2445 

1330 

6100 

393 

428 

541 

221 

4876 

1744 

1152 

267 

2044 

Swinderhy  pa, 

Lincoln 

Swinderby 1 

Midland  

Swindon  pa 

Gloucester  ... 
Wilts 

Cheltenham  ...2 
Marlborough  10 
Hull  6 

Cheltenham  ...2 
SwindonJun.il 
Hull 7 

Gt.  Western  

SwinHon*  m t fr.  pa 

Gt.  Western  

Swine  ..pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York... 
Hunts  

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
L.  & N.  W 

Kwiii  pfl  p At.  to 

Howden  5 

Goole 2| 

Swineshead pa 

Kimbolton  ...4 
Boston  8 

High.  Ferrers  8 
Swineshead 

Swinesheadt  m.t  & pa 

T /inonln  

Gt.  Northern  

Swansea. 


Churches 
and  chapels. 


Public 
buildings 
and  remains 
of  castle. 


twenty-six  feet  at  spring-tides,  to  fifteen  feet  at  the  lowest  neap-tides.  Every 
facility  has  been  provided  for  the  speedy  discharge  and  loading  of  vessels.  There 
is  direct  railway  communication  from  the  docks  with  the  great  steam,  coal,  and 
iron  districts  of  Wales,  and  by  canal  and  rail  with  the  tin,  chemicals,  and  other 
mineral  products.  The  trade  of  the  town  has  increased  very  rapidly  during  the 
present  century.  Swansea  is  nowr  a thriving  place,  and  is  steadily  improving. 
St.  Mary’s  church  is  seventy-two  feet  by  fifty-four  feet,  and  has  a lofty  square 
towrer.  St.  John’s  is  a small  edifice;  it  was  formerly  a chapel  belonging  to  the 
Knights  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  another  church  of  recent  erection.  The  Wes- 
leyan Methodists  have  chapels,  one  of  which,  erected  in  1846,  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  chapel  in  Wales  belonging  to  that  body.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
new  Gothic  chapel,  opened  in  1847.  The  Unitarians  have  a chapel  in  the 
Tudor  style,  also  opened  in  1847.  There  are,  besides,  places  of  worship  for 
Welsh  Baptists,  Independents,  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Jews’ 
National  and  infant-schools  for  800  children  were  opened  in  1848.  For  the  free 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1682,  a handsome  new  school-house  has  been 
erected.  Swansea  possesses  a Normal-college,  supported  on  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a literary  and  scientific-society,  a society 
for  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge,  and  a mechanics ’-institute.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  town-ball,  erected  in  1827,  the  South  Wales  Royal 
Philosophical-institution,  the  infirmary,  the  theatre,  the  house  of  correction,  the 
assembly-rooms,  and  the  spacious  and  handsome  new  guildhall  and  assize-courts. 
A market-place  w as  opened  in  1830,  the  cost  of  the  construction  being  about 
£20,000;  a new  fish-market  was  opened  in  1847.  The  only  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle  are  a massive  square  tower;  the  town  prison  and  the  union  work- 
house  occupy  a part  of  the  site  of  the  old  castle.  As  a watering-place  the  town 
is  much  frequented  in  the  season,  and  the  vicinity  is  highly  interesting.  The 
borough  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor. 

Inns,  Busli,  Castle,  Mack  worth  Arms,  Cameron  Arms.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— Fairs,  2nd  Sat.  in 
May,  Aug.  15,  Oct.  8,  cattle;  July  2,  also  wool;  2nd  Sat.  aft.  Oct.  8,  pleasure. — Bankers,  Branch  of 
Bank  of  England ; draw  on  Head-office.  Glamorganshire  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Jones,  Loyd, 
and  Co. 


New  rail- 
way town. 


Stone 

quarries. 


* SWINDON,  the  central  depot  of  the  Great  Western-railway,  is  at  the  summit 
of  the  line,  being  270  feet  above  the  London  terminus,  and  292  feet  above  that 
at  Bristol.  On  the  north  side  of  the  line  is  the  engine-house,  capable  of  con- 
taining 100  engines.  The  town,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  requirements  of  those 
connected  with  the  railway,  is  entirely  of  modern  origin.  A large  and  handsome 
church,  with  a spire  140  feet  high,  has  been  erected,  at  a cost  of  £6,000,  and  a 
parsonage  and  school-house,  at  an  expense  of  £1,700.  A piece  of  ground  has 
also  been  laid  out  as  a park.  The  railway  directors  have  contributed  liberally 
to  the  improvement  of  the  place.  Employing  here  about  400  artisans,  they  pay 
their  servants  about  £140,000  half-yearly,  and  have  expended  on  this  establish- 
ment more  than  £600,000.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  about  a mile  distant,  is 
the  old  market-town  of  Swindon,  commanding  fine  prospects  over  Berkshire  and 
Gloucestershire.  Its  quarries  of  building  stone  are  the  chief  support  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  has  a picturesque  appearance,  with  its  old  houses  of  red  brick 
and  stone.  Adjoining  the  town  is  the  Lawrn,  an  elegant  seat  of  the  Goddard 
family. 


Inns,  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms,  Goddard  Arms,  Bell. — Markets,  Mon. ; great  market,  alter- 
nate Mon.,  cheese;  1st  Mon.  in  each  month,  cattle. — Fairs,  Mon.  bef  April  5,  2nd  Mon.  aft.  Sep.  11, 
pigs,  hiring  ; 2nd  Mon.  aft.  May  11,  2nd  Mon.  in  Dec.,  stock,  pigs  .—Bankers,  North  Wilts  Banking 
Company  ; draw  on  Dimsdale,  Drewett,  and  Co.  County  of  Gloucester  Bank ; draw  on  Masterman, 
Peters,  aud  Co. 


f SWINESHEAD  was  the  first  resting-place  of  King  John,  after  he  lost  the 
whole  of  his  baggage,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  when  crossing  the 
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ex  pa 

Lincoln  9 Snelland 

...1 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

174 

980 

Stafford 

Lichfield  2$  Lichfield  

,.2$ 

L.&  N.  W 

118$ 

ti 

Abinedon  5 Abinardon  ... 

.5 

Gt.  Western  

65$ 

L.  & N.  W 

89  $ 

1690 

Swinford,  Upper 

...to 

Worcester  ... 

Stourbridge  ...1  Stourbridge 

...1 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

144 

...5 

S.  Eastern  

88 

2638 

. . to 

Belford  8 Chathill  

...2 

N.  Eastern  

323 

1323 

9 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

162| 

1307 

Stafford 

Standon  Rrdere.2 

L.  & N.  W 

144* 

6529 

Swinscoe  

to 

Stafford 

Ashborne  3$ 

Ashborne 

..3* 

N.  Staffordshire 

151$ 

Swinstead'  

pa 

Lincoln  

Corbv  2 

Corbv  

...3 

Gt.  Northern 

100 

1330 

Swinton  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Bedale 7 

Bedale 

...7 

N.  Eastern  

236 

Swinton  

N.  R.  York  ... 

New  Malton  ...3 

Swinton  

Midland  

177$ 

1200 

Swinton  

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Rotherham  ...5 

Swinton 

Midland  

177$ 

1628 

Swithland  

pa 

Leicester 

Mt.  Sorrell 3 

Sileby 

..4$ 

Midland  

114$ 

2180 

Swvdd  

to 

Radnor 

New  Radnor  ...8 

Kington 

..14 

Leomins.  & Kington 

184f 

Swvre  

Dorset  

Bridport  5 

Rridnorfc  

Gt.  Western  

168| 

1146 

Svdenhamt 

chap 

Kent  

Peckham  3 

Svdenham 

C.  Palace  & W.  End 

6$ 

Svdftnham  

na 

Oxford  

Thame  2 

Thame  

...2 

Gt.  Western  

52 

1650 

Svdenham  Damerel  na 

Devon  

Tavistock  5 

Tavistock 

...5 

S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 

242 

1413 

Syderstoue  

Norfolk 

Fakenham  6 

Fakenham ... 

...7 

E.  Counties 

146$ 

2520 

Sydling  St. 

Nicholas  

Dorset  

Cerne  Abbas  2$ 

Maidn.Newtn.3 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

139 

5028 

Syerscote  

Stafford 

Tamworth 3 

Tamworth  ... 

...3 

L.  & N.  W 

113 

950 

Syerston  

Nottingham 

Newark 5$ 

Newark 

..5* 

Gt.  Northern 

125$ 

610 

Sykehouse  

W.  R.  York ... 

Thorne  5 

Askern 

...5 

Gt.  Northern 

167$ 

3220 

Syleham  

pa 

Suffolk  

Harleston 4$ 

Diss  

..55 

E.  Counties 

100 

1603 

Symondsbury 

pa 

Dorset  

Bridport  2 

Bridport 

...2 

Gt.  Western  

165$ 

3925 

Svresham 

pa 

Northampton 

Buckingham  ...7 

Braeklev 

...4 

L.  & N.  W 

72$ 

4060 

Svsonby  

chap 

Leicester 

Mel.  Mowbray  1 

Mel.  Mnwhrav  1 

Midland  

114$ 

980 

Svston  

pa 

Leicester 

Leicester  6 

Svston 

...f 

Midland  

108$ 

1380 

Syston  

Lincoln  

Grantham  Si'Honineton  . 

n 

Gt.  Northern 

114$ 

1613 

Sywell  

Northampton 

Wellingboro’  ...5  Castle  Ashby  4$ 

L.  & N.  W 

79 

2031 

Pop. 


75 

85 

50 

420 
2728 

421 
187 
128 
946 

490 

387 

1817 

285 

254 

394 

466 

552 

675 

48 

241 

653 

374 

1395 

1027 

84 

1669 

325 


marshes,  in  his  military  progress  from  Lynn  to  Sleaford.  He  left  this  town  on 
horseback,  but  being  taken  ill  with  a dysentery,  was  removed  in  a litter  to  Slea- 
ford, and  thence  to  his  castle  of  Newark,  where  he  died  on  the  following  day. 
The  sea  formerly  flowed  up  to  the  town,  at  which  time  there  was  a harbour. 
There  is  here  a handsome  church  and  a free-school. 

Fairs,  Oct.  2,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  cheese ; May  and  Oct.,  hiring. 

* S WINGFIELD.  The  church  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel^  with  a square 
tower,  having  a beacon  turret  at  the  west  end.  St.  John’s,  anciently  a preceptory 
of  Knights  Templars,  was  founded  previously  to  the  year  1190;  the  remains  of 
this  building  are  now  used  as  a farm-house,  the  eastern  and  most  ancient  part 
was  the  chapel,  and  the  east  wall  still  exhibits  three  very  ancient  lancet-shaped 
windows,  with  the  same  number  of  small  circular  ones  above  them  ; the  remains 
of  foundations  to  a considerable  extent  may  be  traced  in  different  parts  of  the 
farmyard.  It  appears  to  have  been  a very  splendid  establishment,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  place  where  King  John  resigned  his  crown  to  Pandulph,  the  Pope’s 
legate. 

t SYDENHAM,  anciently  Cypenham,  lies  directly  on  the  line  of  the  Croydon 
railway,  which  has  three  stations  in  the  vicinity,  viz.,  those  of  Sydenham,  Aner- 
ley,  Forest-hill,  and  another  attached  to  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
into  which  the  visitors  are  directly  conveyed.  This  was  a quiet,  unobtrusive 
village  before  the  Crystal  Palace  company  bought  Penge-place,  with  its  old 
Elizabethan  mansion,  well  wooded  park,  pleasure  grounds,  gardens,  and  pasture 
lands,  in  all  about  300  acres,  and  planted  thereon  the  wonderful  palace  of  art 
and  nature,  making  of  the  whole  a place  of  recreation  and  instruction  for  the 
people,  which  is  unrivalled  in  the  world.  In  its  Cypenham  days  a few  small 
houses  built  around  a green  constituted  the  whole  of  "the  village.  The  discovery 
of  the  chalybeate  springs,  in  1640,  brought  it  somewhat  into  notice,  and  tended 
to  increase  its  size  as  well  as  importance.  These  springs,  which  are  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a hill,  are  about  twelve  in  number,  and  appear  to  have  been  formerly 
known  as  Lewisham  or  Dulwich  Wells.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  they  were  much  resorted  to,  for  the  benefit  of  their  waters,  which  have 
a bitterish  taste,  like  those  of  Epsom;  their  celebrity  has  now,  however,  passed 
quite  away,  although  the  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood  still  attract  many  per- 
sons to  visit  and  settle  in  the  locality.  St.  Bartholomew’s  church,  with  its  embat- 
tled and  pinnacled  tower,  erected  as  late  as  1832;  the  old  chapel  of  ease,  to 
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which,  in  1845,  when  the  building  underwent  a thorough  repair,  a handsome 
gothic  spire  was  added;  and  the  National  and  infant-schools,  the  former  erected 
in  1831,  the  latter  in  1839,  are  the’ principal  edifices.  On  Sydenham-common 
stands  the  house  in  which  the  poet  Campbell  passed  seventeen  years  of  his 
chequered  existence.  Within  the  limits  of  this  work  we  cannot  pretend  to  give 
a description  of  the  Crystal  Palace  itself,  and  the  excellent  guide-book  published 
in  the  building  may  be  referred  to  by  those  who  seek  a description  of  its  contents. 
It  was  opened  10th  of  June,  1854.  The  building  above  the  level  of  the  floor  is 
entirely  of  iron  and  glass,  with  the  exception  of  a portion  of  the  west  front, 
which  is  panelled  with  wood.  The  whole  length  of  the  main  building  is  1,608 
feet,  and  the  wings  574  feet  each,  making  a length  of  2,756  feet,  which,  with  the 
720  feet  in  the  colonnade,  leading  from  the  railway  station  to  the  wings,  gives  a 
total  length  of  3,476  feet;  or  nearly  three  quarters  of  a mile  of  ground  covered 
with  a transparent  roof  of  glass.  Visitors  are  fond  of  reverting  to  the  old  building 
in  Hyde-park,  and  of  comparing  it  with  the  present  structure ; in  order  to  help 
the  comparison,  we  furnish,  side  by  side,  the  exact  measurements  of  the  two 
buildings,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  either  building  exceeds  the  other,  in 
some  of  its  proportions  : — 


The  water- 
towers. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  AT  SYDENHAM. 


Length 

Greatest  width  . ' . 

General  width  . . . . 

Area,  including  wings  . 

Height  of  nave  from  ground-floor  . 
Height  of  central  transept  from 

ground-floor  

Height  of  central  transept  from 

basement 

Area  of  galleries  .... 


ft. 


312 

603,072 

110 


174  3 


197 

261,568 


EXHIBITION  BUILDING  IN  HYDE  PARK. 


Length 

Greatest  width  .... 

General  width 

Area 

Height  of  nave  from  ground-floor  . 
Height  of  transept  from  ground- 
floor  


Area  of  galleries 


ft.  in. 
1,848  0 

456  0 

408  0 

J8,912  0 

64  9 

102  2 


5,856  0 


The  water-towers  are  not  the  least  of  the  wonders  of  the  building.  The  founda- 
tion of  each  tower  is  composed  of  a ring  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  are — outside  diameter,  fifty-eight  feet ; width  of  the  ring,  eleven 
feet,  depth,  three  feet.  On  this  foundation  are  erected  780  cubic  yards  of  brick- 
work, also  in  Portland  cement.  This  cylinder  of  brickwork  is  eighteen  feet  in 
height,  with  an  average  thickness  of  seven  feet,  carrying  the  entire  structure  of 
outer  base  plates,  columns,  face-panels,  tanks,  balcony  floors,  and  roof.  The 
diameter  of  each  tower,  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  columns,  is  forty-six  feet. 
There  are  eleven  stories  in  each  tower,  the  height  between  the  floors  being 
twenty  feet.  Winding  round  the  chimney-shaft  is  a spiral  staircase  of  iron  and 
wood,  containing  404  steps.  The  total  height  of  the  towers,  from  the  first  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  tank,  is  238  feet.  There  are  ten  tiers,  each  tier  twenty  feet 
high,  making  the  height  of  the  balcony-floor  round  the  outside  of  the  tank,  from 
the  first  floor,  200  feet.  The  tanks  are  thirty-eight  feet  deep  and  forty-seven  feet 
in  diameter.  Each  tank,  when  full  of  water,  contains  448,000  imperial  gallons, 
or  about  2,000  tons.  The  chimney -shafts  go  through  the  centre  of  the  tanks. 
Each  tower  furnishes  but  one  jet  of  water,  which,  on  a calm  day,  will  reach  the 
altitude  of  from  220  to  240  feet.  Mains  connected  with  the  water-towers  are 
laid  in  the  Palace  itself,  which,  in  case  of  fire,  could  throw  a jet  of  water  to  the 
top  of  the  centre  transept.  The  cost  of  these  works  and  the  material  is  said  to 
have  actually  exceeded  that  of  the  entire  fabric  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its 
internal  decorations.  In  the  first  place,  the  body  of  water  obtained  had  to  be 
procured  from  wells  sunk  to  a depth  of  many  hundred  feet  through  the  tenacious 
clays  and  underlying  strata  of  the  Sydenham  formation.  The  water  having  then 
been  raised  to  a sufficient  height  to  fill  different  reservoirs  and  tanks  at  various 
stations,  and  the  requisite  head  having  been  thus  formed  for  securing  the  desired 
scheme  of  distribution,  all  the  volume  necessary  for  the  several  combinations 
under  whiph  the  water  was  to  be  made  to  flow  or  perform  its  graceful  evolutions, 
was  provided.  Enormous  iron  pipes  and  mains,  of  diameters  varying  from  one 
or  two  to  five  feet  and  upwards,  were  laid  down  as  conducts  for  this  stupendous 
mass  of  water,  in  a total  length  actually  exceeding  in  the  run  of  all  its  windings 
ten  miles.  With  respect  to  the  arrangements  adopted  in  the  production  of  the 
larger  fountains  and  cascades,  we  should  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  two  new 
water  temples,  one  on  each  side  of  the  west  central  avenue.  The  water  conveyed 
by  these  structures  passes  through  the  hollow  iron  columns  and  girders,  of 
which,  like  the  main  fabric  of  the  Palace,  these  octagonal  frame  temples  are 
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composed,  and  discharging  itself,  in  part  by  the  roof,  it  falls  in  pellucid  curtains 
all  around,  affording  glimpses  of  statuary  groups  under  effects  of  prismatic  and 
iridescent  light  of  inconceivable  beauty  and’ variety,  the  framing  and  surfs  being 
painted  in  a manner  excellently  calculated  to  produce  such  a result.  The  head 
of  the  water  at  the  top  of  these  cascades  is  a parallelogram  of  seventy-two  feet, 
circular  buoys  being  extended  on  two  of  its  sides,  form  a radius  of  eighteen 
feet.  The  leap  of  the  water  in  each  succession  is  forty-eight  feet;  the  entire 
length  of  the  whole  series  of  cascades,  550  feet.  Then  comes  the  grand  reservoir, 
from  which  the  bulk  of  the  collected  waters  overflowing,  rushes  over  a chain  of 
arches  built  on  solid  masonry.  The  entire  series  of  fountains  require  a supply 
of  many  million  gallons  of  water,  and  first  played  Wednesday,  June  18th,  1856. 


Sydenham. 


The  great 
reservoir. 


RIVERS. 


Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

Carnarvonshire 

Carmarthanshir 

Lancashire  

Yorkshire 

Cornwall 

Leicestersh.  and 
Warwickshire... 
Brecknockshire 

Yorkshire 

Montgomeryshr 

Irish-sea. 

Merthy. 

Ribble. 

Yowre. 

British-channel 

Anker. 

Hondder. 

Derwent. 

Bristol-channel. 

Sevynvey  

Shele 

Shete 

Shirborn  

Skeil  

Skelflete  

Skern 

Sketby  

Skipton 

Skitter  

Pembrokeshire 
N orthumberlnd 

Kent  

Warwickshire... 

Yorkshire 

Yorkshire 

Durham  

Merionethshire 

Lancashire  

Lincolnshire  ... 

Name. 


Saughe 
Sauthy  , 
Savock  . 
Seamer  . 
Seaton  . 

Sence .... 
Senny.... 
Seven  . 
Severn* . 


Falls. 


Clethy. 

Tyne. 

Medway. 

Sow. 

Youne. 

Humber. 

Tees. 

Irish-sea. 

Wibe. 

Humber. 


* SEVERN,  the  second  commercial  river  in  the  kingdom,  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Plynlimmon  mountain,  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  flowing  north-north-east, 
passes  the  towns  of  Llan-Idloes,  Newtown,  Montgomery,  and  Welsh  Pool,  quits 
the  county  at  Melverley,  having  in  this  course  received  the  waters  of  many 
smaller  rivers;  from  hence  it  runs  east  to  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  where  it 
suddenly  turns  to  the  south-east,  flowing  through  Colebrook-dale,  and  passing 
the  towns  of  Madeley  and  Bridgenorth,  it  pursues  the  same  course  out  of  the 
county,  and  enters  Worcestershire  at  Bewdley ; here  it  again  turns  nearly  south, 
and  passing  through  Worcester  and  Upton,  enters  Gloucestershire  near  Tewks- 
bury, where,  uniting  its  waters  with  the  Upper  Avon,  and  pursuing  a south-west 
course,  it  traverses  a wide  vale,  rich  in  pasturage,  and,  in  some  places,  abun- 
dantly wooded.  About  a mile  above  Gloucester  it  divides  into  two  streams ; 
these  again  unite  a little  below  the  city,  forming  the  tract  of  land  called  Alney- 
island.  Soon  after  this  junction,  its  depth  and  width  are  increased  by  several 
streams.  In  respect  to  navigation,  the  Severn  has  long  been  of  very  great 
importance.  It  supplies  the  means  of  transporting  the  produce  of  mines  and 
manufactures  of  various  descriptions  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  to  the  sea, 
to  North  Wales,  and  the  towns  and  remote  districts  of  the  counties  through 
which  it  flows.  Along  the  greater  part  of  its  course  the  use  of  the  Severn  as  a 
navigable  river  has  been  impeded  by  fords  and  shoals,  and  by  the  deficiency  of 
water  in  draught,  and  the  superabundance  of  it  during  rainy  seasons.  The 
whole  of  the  Severn  navigation,  extending  upwards  of  160  miles,  is  free  from 
tolls.  The  commercial  importance  of-the  Severn  has  been  much  increased  by  its 
connection  with  several  canals,  which  are  here  enumerated : — The  Stroudwater- 
canal,  which  commences  at  the  Severn  near  Framiload,  between  Gloucester  and 
Newnham,  and  terminates  in  the  Thames  and  Severn-canal,  thus  uniting  our  two 
greatest  navigable  rivers ; the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley-canal,  which  shortens 
the  navigation  from  the  Severn  near  Berkeley,  to  Gloucester ; the  Gloucester 
and  Ledbury-canal,  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham-canal,  the  Droitwich-canal, 
which  runs  along  the  valley  of  the  Salwrarpe;  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
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Name . 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Sraestall  

Staffordshire  ... 
Leicestershire... 
Brecknockshire 
Warwickshire... 
Kent  

Stour. 

Dean. 

Uske. 

Avon. 

German-ocean. 

English-channeL 

Avon. 

German- ocean. 
Trent. 

Snyte  ' 

Sorwy  

Sow  

Stour*  

Stour  

Somersetshire... 
Dorsetshire 

Stouref 

-■Stoure  

Essex 

Stoure  

Leicestershire... 

Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Stoure  

Oxfordshire  

Avon. 

Stoure  

Shropshire 

Severn. 

Stoure  

Worcestershire 

Severn. 

Stroud  

Gloucestershire 

Severn. 

Stoway 

Monmouthshire 

Ebwith. 

SwaleJ  

Westmorland  ... 

Ure. 

Swift 

Leicestershire... 

Avon. 

Swilftyate  ... 

Gloucestershire 

Avon. 

Severn. 


shire-canal,  which  commences  at  Stourport,  on  the  Severn,  and,  following  the 
course  of  the  Stour,  joins  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction-canal ; the 
Shropshire-canal,  which,  with  its  branches,  is  used  for  transporting  the  produce 
of  the  manufacturing  district  of  Coalbrookdale  to  the  Severn,  which  it  joins  at 
Coalport;  the  Shrewsbury-canal,  originally  formed  to  convey  coal  to  that  town 
from  Ketley  in  Shropshire,  and  since  extended  by  a branch  through  Newport  to 
the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction-canal  before  mentioned,  and  the  Wor- 
cester and  Birmingham-canal.  The  Montgomery  shire-canal  commences  in  the 
Severn  at  Newtown,  and  passing  Welshpool,  communicates  with  a branch  of  the 
Ellesmere-canal,  but  as  the  Severn  is  not  navigable  as  high  as  Newtown,  this 
canal  can  hardly  be  included  as  one  of  the  connecting  links  in  the  Severn  navi- 
gation. The  fish  found  in  the  Severn  are  salmon,  shad,  lampreys,  roach,  dace, 
gudgeon,  bleak,  flounders,  eels,  lamperns,  elvers,  chub,  carp,  trout,  grayling, 
tench,  and  perch.  Salmon  were  formerly  plentiful,  but  are  now  scarce,  although 
there  are  no  weirs  upon  the  river  to  impede  the  ascent  of  the  fish.  The  Severn 
is  remarkable  for  its  tide,  which  rolls  in  with  a head  of  three  or  four  feet  high, 
foaming  and  roaring  in  its  course : this  peculiarity  arises  from  its  receiving  the 
tides  from  the  great  Atlantic-ocean,  which  pours  its  waters  with  such  considera- 
ble violence  as  to  fill  the  channel  of  the  river  at  once ; and  the  opposition  it 
meets  from  the  strong  current  of  fresh  water,  causes  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
called  the  Hygre,  or  Eagre. 


* STOUR,  a river  in  Kent,  divided  into  two  streams,  called  the  Greater  and 
Smaller  Stour,  both  of  which  rising  in  the  Weald,  run  north-east,  the  greater 
through  Canterbury,  and  the  smaller  through  Cleham ; after  which  they  are 
The  Want-  joined  in  one  channel,  called  the  Wantsume,  and  again  divide,  one  running 
sume.  north-west  falls  in  the  German-ocean  near  Reculver,  and  the  other  south-east 
into  the  Straits  of  Dover  at  Sandwich ; these  two  branches  intersect  the  north 
angle  of  the  county,  and  form  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 


Devious 

course. 


f STOURE,  a river  in  Somersetshire,  rising  from  three  sources,  at  Wincanton, 
Pea,  and  More-park ; the  two  latter  branches  unite  in  Gillingham-forest,  in  Dor- 
setshire, and  directing  their  course  nearly  south  to  Fifehead,  are  joined  by  the 
remaining  branch  from  Wincanton.  About  two  miles  and  a half  below,  the 
Stoure  is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Lyddon,  and  soon  afterwards  by  the 
Dulish,  making  a devious  course  to  Sturminster  Newton.  From  hence  it  runs 
in  an  irregular  manner  to  Blandford  Forum,  and  at  Wimborne  Minster  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Allen,  and  leaving  Dorsetshire,  the  Stour  falls  into  the  English- 
channel  near  Christchurch. 


t SWALE,  a river  rising  near  Kirkby  Stephen,  in  Westmorland  : its  course  is 
at  first  to  the  south-east,  but  it  afterwards  turns  to  the  north-east  to  Richmond, 
from  whence  it  pursues  its  original  direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Ure  below 
Boroughbridge. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Tabley,  Inferior to 

Tabley,  Superior  ...to 
Tachbrook 

Mallory  ham 

Tackley pa 

Tacolnestone pa 

Tadcaster*  ...m.t&pa 

Taddington to 

Tadley  pa 

Tadlow pa 

Tadmarton pa 

Taff’s  Well sta 

Takeley pa 

Talachddu  pa 

Talaton pa 

Talbenny pa 

Talgarthf pa 

Talk-o’-th’-Hill to 

Talkin  to 

Talland pa 

Tallentire to 

Talley  pa 

Tallington  pa 

Talworth ham 

TalyllynJ pa 

Tamerton  Foliott  ...pa 
Tamerton,  North  ...pa 
Tamworth§...m.t  & pa 


County 


Chester , 
Chester . 


Warwick  

Oxford  

Norfolk 

W.  R.  York ... 

Derby  

Hants  

Cambridge  ... 

Oxford  

Glamorgan  ... 

Essex 

Brecou 

Devon  

Pembroke 

Brecon  

Stafford 

Cumberland 

Cornwall  

Cumberland 

Carmarthen... 

Lincoln  

Surrey  

Merioneth  ... 

Devon  

Cornwall  

Staffd.  & War. 


Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Knutsford  ...2? 
Knutsford 2 

Warwick  2* 

Woodstock  ...3$ 

Norwich  10 

York  10 

Hartford 7 

Bowdon  5 

Leamington  ...2 
Kirtlington  ...2 

Forncett 2 

Tadcaster 

L.  & N.  W 

Manch.  & Altrinchm 

L.  & N.  W ,. 

Gt.  Western  

E.  Comities 

N.  Eastern  

Buxton  6 

Basingstoke  ...6 
Biggleswade  ...7 

Banbury  5 

Cardiff  fif 

Bakewell  6 

Basingstoke.  ..5* 

Potton  4* 

Banbury 5 

Taff’s  Well 

Midland  

L.  & S.  W 

Gt.  Northern 

L.  & N.  W 

TaffVale  

Dunmow 5 

Brecon 4 

Honiton  7? 

Haverfordwest  8 

Hay  8 

Newcastle 4* 

Brampton  4 

Love 2 

Bhp.  Stortfd.  4$ 
Abergavenny  22 
Ottery,  St.  Mry  3 

Johnston  7 

Abergavenny  19 
Kidsgrove  Jn.l* 

Milton 3 

Menheniot 9 

E.  Counties 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
London  & Exeter  ... 

S.  Wales  

Shrews.  & Hereford 

N.  Staffordshire 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 
Cornwall  

Cocker  mouth  4 
Llandilo 8 

Cockermouth  4 
Llandilo 8 

Cckermth  & Wrkgtn 
Llanelly  

Stamford 5 

Ewell  3 

Tallington 

Kingston  1* 

Gt.  Northern 

L.  & S.  W 

Dolgelly  9 

Plvmnnth  ...ft 

Llanidloes  ...30 

Salt, ash  3 

Oswstry  & Llnidloes 
Cornwall  

Launceston  ...9| Tavistock 21 

Birmingham  14|  Tam  worth  

S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 
L.  & N.  W 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

176 

1240 

123 

203 

2659 

537 

101 

71 

73 

2850 

558 

105* 

1580 

501 

184* 

6010 

2979 

163* 

53* 

2047 

876 

51* 

1717 

189 

83 

2500 

450 

178* 

36| 

3154 

991 

188* 

1818 

187 

160 

2365 

443 

287* 

1425 

235 

185* 

16900 

1328 

157* 

1973 

314 

311 

243f 

2665 

1605 

323 

1913 

250 

253 

7167 

1005 

84f 

690 

267 

13* 

347 

264 

15182 

1123 

227* 

5150 

1147 

258 

5261 

516 

110 

12420 

8655 

* TADC ASTER  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Wharfe,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a handsome  stone  bridge.  The  parish  church  is  a fine  old  building, 
probably  of  the  fourteenth  century.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Independents,  a grammar-school,  and  Dawson’s-charity,’ for  the  education 
of  forty  girls,  and  the  maintenance  of  poor  widows.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
grants  small  allotments  of  land  to  the  labouring  classes.  Tadcaster  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Calcaria  of  the  Romans,  w ho  considered  it  as  one  of  the  out- 
posts to  their  chief  military  station  at  York.  In  the  civil  wars  it  w as  regarded 
as  a post  of  great  importance,  and  in  1642  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  attacked 
General  Fairfax,  and  expended  an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition  with  no 
great  effect;  but  the  Parliamentarians  thought  proper  to  depart  in  the  night, 
and  left  the  place  to  the  Royalists.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  formerly  stood 
a castle,  from  the  ruins  of  which  the  present  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  con 
structed.  It  has  little  water  under  it,  whence  the  epigram,  “ Magnifice  structum 
sine  flumine  pontem.”  Limestone,  of  which  York  minster  is  built,  abounds  in  the 
vicinity. 

Inns,  Angel,  Railway  Hotel.— Market,  Wed.— Fairs,  Nov.  1,  hiring ; June  2 4. 

f TALGARTH  is  agreeably  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Llyffni  river,  and 
presents  a neat,  and  rather  cheerful  appearance.  This  place  was  an  ancient 
borough.  In  this  parish  the  extensive  tract  called  the  Black-mountain  is 
included. 

Inn,  Somersetshire  Hotel.— Fairs,  Feb.  2,  March  12,  April  18,  May  31,  July  10,  Sep.  23,  Nov.  2, 
Dec.  3,  stock,  pigs. 


A Roman 
outpost. 


t TALYLLYN.  Here  is  the  famous  pool  called  Llynff-tal-y-LlynfF,  and  also 
Llynff-Mwngyl,  in  which  red  trout  is  taken  in  vast  quantities.  The  steep  cliffs 
of  Cader  Idris  hang  over  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  scenery  generally  is 
remarkably  sublime.  The  w ell  called  Fynnon  Cwm  Rhiw  is  considered  efficacious 
in  removing  rheumatic  affections. 

§ TAM  WORTH,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivers  Tame  and  Anker,  just 
at  their  junction.  The  church  being  in  Staffordshire,  the  town  is  referred  to  as 
being  in  that  county.  Tamworth-castle,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Town- 
send, is  an  ancient  baronial  mansion,  erected  by  Robert  Marmion,  a celebrated 


Black- 

mountain. 


Tro  it  pool. 


Castle. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

pr&l. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Tandridge* . pa 

Godstone  2 

Godstone 2* 

S.  Eastern  

29| 
2791 
2271 
2291 
7lf 
79f 
173? 
94f 
173* 
151 J 

98* 

121| 

23| 

158 

199? 

130* 

223 

221* 

3944 

7072 

1237 

3139 

1561 

774 

8404 

1602 

270 

1150 

2050 

9400 

1920 

2447 

8994 

5405 

594 

3480 

37 

623 

278 

221 

1928 

243 

601 

593 

256 

1892 

704 

214 

681 

6423 

1945 

TanfiehT chap 

Durham  

Gateshead 8 

Gateshead 8 

N.  Eastern  

Tan  field.  East to 

N.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 
Hants  

Ripon  6 

Melmerby  Ju.  3 
Melmerby  Ju.  5 

Andover  5* 

Drayton  2* 

N.  Eastern  

Tanfield,  West  pa 

Ripon  8 

N.  Eastern  

Tangley  pa 

Andover  5* 

L.  & S.  W 

Tangmere  pa 

Sussex  

Chichester 3 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C.  

S.  Yorkshire  

Tankersley pa 

W.  R.  York  ... 
Suffolk  

Barnsley  5 

Westwood f 

Tanuineton pa 

Framlingham  4? 

Pontefract \ 

Matlock l* 

Framlingham  4* 

Pontefract 1 

Matlock  Bridgl* 
Oundle 1* 

E.  Suffolk  

Tanshelf  to 

Tanslev to 

W.  R.  York  ... 
Derby  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Midland  

Tansor  pa 

Northampton 
Warwick  

Oundle  24 

L.  & N.  W.  

Tanworth pa 

Henley  4* 

Kings  wood  ...5* 
Maidenhead  ...* 
Chesterfield.. .1* 

Huy  ton  3 

Gt.  Western  

Taplowf  pa 

Bucks  

Maidenhead...  1* 
Chesterfield...  1$ 
Rainhill  ft 

Gt.  Western  

Tapton  to 

Derby 

Midland  

Tarboek to 

Lancaster 

L.  & N.  W. 

Tardebigg  ...  .pa 

Worcester  ... 
Lancaster 

Bromsgrove  ...3 
Ormskirk  9 

Brora  sgrove...l* 
Rufford  3* 

Midland  

Tarleton  pa 

E.  Lancashire 

Tarnacre  to 

Lancaster 

Garstang 3 

Brock 3* 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Tamworth 


Public 

buildings. 


Drayton- 

manor. 


Norman  chief.  The  borough  of  Tamworth  belonged  to  the  crown  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  when  it  was  declared  a free  corporation,  but  the  inhabitants  after- 
wards forfeited  their  charter,  which  was  restored  by  Edward  II.  An  ancient 
fosse,  called  the  King’s-dyke,  still  visible  in  some  places,  and  which  was  formerly 
forty-five  feet  broad,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  boundary  of  the  castle.  The 
town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  Danes  about 
the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century,  but  Ethelfleda,  the  daughter  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  rebuilt  it,  and  added  much  to  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  place. 
Having  been  successful  against  the  Danes,  and  driven  them  out  of  the  county, 
she  raised  a circular  mount  and  built  a castle  on  the  top  of  it,  which  served  as  a 
watch-tower  and  place  of  defence.  The  other  public  buildings  are  an  almshouse, 
founded  by  Guy,  the  founder  of  Guy’s-hospital,  Southwark ; a town-hall,  with  a 
small  jail  beneath,  a handsome  stone  building  for  the  savings-bank,  and  a rail- 
way-station in  the  Elizabethan  style,  used  jointly  for  the  Trent  Valley  and  Mid- 
land-railways. There  are  two  bridges,  one  over  the  Tame,  the  other  over  the 
Anker.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics, 
have  chapels  in  the  town.  Besides  National-schools,  there  is  a free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1587,  Sir  Robert  Peel’s-school,  which  educates  fifty  poor  boys, 
and  provides  for  each  a suit  of  clothes  annually ; Rawlet’s  Trustee’s-school,  for 
twenty  boys,  and  a school  of  industry  for  thirty  girls,  both  endowed.  There  is 
also  a library  and  reading-room,  founded  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  a 
valuable  library,  containing  upwards  of  5,000  volumes,  called  the  Permanent- 
library.  In  the  market-place  is  a fine  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  was  such  a benefactor  to  the  town.  About  a mile  and  a half  distant  is 
Drayton-manor,  the  seat  of  the  late  statesman,  a noble  building  containing  some 
fine  paintings.  The  remains  of  the  castle  are  of  various  periods,  and  to  convert 
it  into  a modern  residence  various  additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 


It  forms  a conspicuous  object  in  a distant  view  of  the  town.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  Coals 
and  brick-earth  are  dug  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  bricks,  tiles,  and  glazed  drain- 
pipes are  extensively  made,  the  facilities  of  transit  being  added  to  by  the 
Coventry-canal,  which  passes  near  the  town.  There  are  also  two  manufactories 
for  elastic  webbing  and  fancy  articles. 


Inns,  King’s  Arms,  White  Horse,  White  Lion,  Tamworth  Arms.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  Last  Mon. 
in  Jan.,  1st  in  March,  April,  and  Sep.,  Oct.  24,  Dec.  15,  cattle;  May  4,  cattle,  pleasure ; July  26,  also 
horses,  ponies.— Bankers,  Branch  of  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England ; draw  on  Head-office. 


* TANDRIDGE  is  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  hills  : here  was  a priory  of  Augus- 
tinian  canons,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  by  Eudes  de  Dammartin,  but 
no  remains  are  now  visible.  The  church  occupies  a lofty  situation,  and  is  partly 
Remarkable  Norman,,  with  a chancel  arch  of  earlier  date.  At  the  west  end  is  a gigantic  yew- 
yew-tree.  tree,  nQW  -n  an  advanced  stage  of  decay.  Tandridge-hall,  a mansion  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  has  some  ancient  wainscoted  rooms  worth  inspection. 


Clifden. 


f TAPLOW  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  river  Thames,  which  separates  it 
from  Berkshire;  it  commands  a fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  ami 
contains  several  elegant  villas.  The  beautiful  mansion  of  Clifden  w as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  during  the  infancy  of  their  son 
George  III. ; it  formerly  belonged  to  a member  of  the  Hamilton  family,  who 
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Name  of  Place. 


Tarporley*  ...m.t  & pa 

Tarraby  to 

Tarrant-Crawford...pa 
Tarrant-Keynston  pa 
Tarrant-Gunville  ...pa 
Tarrant -Hinton  ...pa 
Tarrant-Launces- 

ton pa 

Tarrant-Monoktou  pa 
Tarrant-Rawston  ...pa 
Tarrant-Rushton  ...pa 

Tarretburn to 

Tarring  Neville pa 

Tarring,  West  pa 

Tarrington pa 

Tarset,  West  to 

Tarvinf pa 

Taseburgh  pa 

Tasley  pa 

Tatham pa 

Tathwell pa 

Tatsfield  


County. 


Chester 

Cumberland 

Dorset  

Dorset  

Dorset  

Dorset  


Dorset  

Dorset  

Dorset  

Dorset  

Northumb.  ... 

Sussex  

Sussex  

Hereford  ...... 

Northumb.  ... 

Chester 

Norfolk 

Salop 

Lancaster 

Lincoln 

pa  Surrey  


Miles 

Distant  from 

Chester 

Carlisle  

....2 

Blandford..., 

...34 

Blandford  .. 

Blandford  .. 

....5 

Blandford.... 

...4| 

Blandford.... 

...45 

Blandford  .. 

....4 

Blandford  .. 

....4 

Blandford.... 

..3* 

Bellingham 

...5 

Lewes 

....6 

Arundel 

....8 

Ledbury  

....7 

Bellingham 

...4 

Chester  

....6 

Norwich 

....9 

Bridgnorth  . 

..14 

Lancaster.... 

..11 

Louth  

Wester  ham 

Distance  from  | 

Railway  i Railway. 

Station. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sia 
Acres 

Pop. 

Beeston  

...2  L.&N.  W.  

170| 

6057 

2632 

Carlisle  

...2  Lane.  & Carlisle 

302f 

482 

150 

Blandford.... 

..34  Dorset  Central  

1284 

600 

77 

Blandford  ... 

...4  Dorset  Central  

129 

1962 

321 

Blandford  ... 

...5  Dorset  Central  

130 

3425 

475 

Blandford.... 

,.44  Dorset  Central  

1294 

2279 

319 

Blandford 

..44  Dorset  Central  

1294 

f 123 

Blandford  ... 

...4  Dorset  Central  

129 

f Oolo 

l 255 

Blandford  ... 

...4  Dorset  Central  

129 

696 

66 

Blandford 

..35  Dorset  Central  

128^ 

1221 

196 

Challerford  .. 

.15  Lane.  & Carlisle 

3214 

202 

Glynde 

...4  L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

57 

938 

74 

Worthing .... 

..14  L.,  B.,  & S.  € 

62f 

1226 

593 

Holme  Lacy 

...6  Gt.  Western  

1464 

2224 

534 

Challerford  . 

..14  Lane.  & Carlisle 

3204 

17408 

173 

Waverton.... 

..45  L.  & N.  W 

179 

10571 

3511 

Florden 

..14  E.  Counties 

1074 

916 

475 

Bridgnorth  . 

..14  Severn  Yalley 

1514 

1031 

86 

Wennington 

...f  Midland  

248 

8501 

654 

Louth  

..34  Gt.  Northern 

1444 

4314 

429 

Caterham  .. 

,.6^  Caterham 

24f 

1276 

182 

f Fine 
prospect. 


fought  under  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  who  here  indulged  the  Taplow. 
curious  fancy  of  figuring  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  by  plantations  of  trees.  Taplow 
church  is  modern  and  placed  lower  than  the  old  one.  From  the  churchyard 
there  are  fine  views  over  the  river.  Taplow  itself  is  but  a small  place,  but  there 
are  some  picturesque  houses  and  cottages  about  it.  Just  here  are  some  mills 
that  have  an  uncommonly  attractive  and  pleasing  appearance ; they  are  con 
nected  with  some  islands,  and,  with  their  foaming  weirs,  the  woods  of  Cliefden 
beyond,  and  the  river  in  front,  make  a pretty  picture. 

* TARPORLEY  mainly  consists  of  a winding  street,  extending  half  a mile 
nearly  north  and  south  on  the  high  road  between  London,  Chester,  and  Holy- 
head,  and  presents  a pleasing  and  picturesque  aspect.  On  the  south  the  lofty 
eminence  of  Beeston-rock,  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  and  relieved  by 
the  thickly  wooded  and  picturesque  hills  of  Peckforton  and  Broxton,  form  a bold 
picture.  Westward  from  the  base  of  these  hills  the  view  embraces  the  valley  o" 
the  Dee,  overlooking  Chester,  backed  by  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  is  a spacious  stone  structure,  with  a plain  embattled 
tower.  The  western  half  of  the  nave  is  in  the  decorated  style,  the  eastern  half 
partakes  of  a later  character.  In  the  chancel  are  four  interesting  monuments  of 
the  Crewe  and  Done  families.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyans,  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  Baptists.  In  1636  Dame  Dorothy  Done  erected  a school-house 
near  the  church,  and  Lady  Jane  Done  endowed  it  with  £20  per  annum.  In 
1849  a substantial  school-house  was  erected  by  subscription.  In  1851  a literary 
institution  was  formed,  and  a good  public  hall  erected.  In  1297  the  town  boasted 
of  a mayor,  but  none  have  been  appointed  since  1348.  The  market-hall  adjoins 
the  Swan-hotel,  and  now  forms  a part  of,  and  is  let  with  that  building.  The 
upper  apartment  is  of  spacious  dimensions,  and  is  used  exclusively  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cheshire  hunt,  the  whole  of  the  furniture  and  appurtenances  being 
characteristic  of  the  chase.  The  Hunt-races  are  held  on  the  borders  of  Delamere- 
forest,  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  There  are  some  fine  seats  in  the 
vicinity. 

Inns , Swan  Hotel,  Cheshire  Cheese.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  May  1,1st  Mon.  aft.  Aug.  24,  Dec.  11, 
cattle,  pedlery. 

f TARVIN  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  great  roads  from  London,  Man- 
chester, and  Middlewich,  to  Chester.  The  church  of  St.  Andrew  is  an  ancient  Old  church, 
and  capacious  stone  structure.  The  north  aisle,  probably  the  earliest  part  of 
the  present  building,  still  possesses  externally  traces  of  great  architectural  beauty 
in  the  decorated  style.  At  the  eastern  end  is  a window  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  in  good  preservation,  having  been  for  very  many  years  concealed  on  one 
side  by  a vestry  built  over  it,  and  on  the  other  by  plaster.  It  was  restored  in 
1842.  The  chancel  is  enriched  with  some  fine  oak  carving.  The  grammar- 
school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Pickering  of  London,  in  1600.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  WesleyanNew  Connexion,  and  Independents,  have  chapels. 

At  Kelsall,  a pleasant  village  adjoining,  on  the  western  border  of  Delamere- 
forest,  a neat  church  was  built  in  1844. 


The 

Cheshire 

hunt. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Tattenhall* .. 

Chester 

Chester  

...8 

Tattenhall  .. 

.H 

4 

L.  & N.  W 

174 

4134 

1204 

Tattenhill  .. 

pa 

Stafford 

Burton-on-T.  34  Burton-on-T. 

Midland  

127 

9408 

2329 

Tatterford 

pa 

Norfolk 

Fakenham  ... 

...4)jFakenham  .. 

..44 

..54 

...3 

E.  Counties 

143f 

143| 

49? 

959 

86 

Tattersett  .. 

pa 

Norfolk 

Fakenham ... 

...5  Fakenham  .. 

E.  Counties 

1759 

189 

Tattenhoe  .. 

pa 

Bucks  

Buckingham 

Horneastle..., 

9'Bletchlev  ... 

L.  & N.  W 

690 

55 

Tattershallf 

m.t  & pa 
pa 

Lincoln 

,..9 

Tattershall 

...1 

Gt.  Northern  

120? 

634 

202 

4580 

987 

Tattingstone 
Tatton  

Suffolk  

Ipswich  

...5 

Bentley  

...1 

E.  Counties 

1637 

597 

to 

Chester 

Kimtsford .... 

Bowdon  

...4 

Manch.  & Altrinchm 

1886 

128 

Taunton J 

Taverham  ... 

bo  & m.t 

Somerset  

Norfolk 

Bridgewater 
Norwich 

10 

fil 

Taunton  

Norwich 

,,7 

Gt.  Western  

E.  Counties 

1634 

1204 

2099 

14176 

207 

* TATTENHALL,  a pleasant  village,  containing  many  genteel  modern  resi- 
dences. St.  Alban’s  church  is  a neat  edifice  of  some  antiquity,  with  some  remains 
of  rich  painted  glass  in  the  east  window.  The  land  is  chiefly  grazing. 

Inn , Aldersey  Arms. — Fairs,  May  21,  Nov.  18,  cattle. 


Remains  of 
castle. 


f TATTERSHALL  is  situated  on  the  river  Bain,  which  is  navigable  for  barges 
to  the  Witham.  The  church  is  a beautiful  and  spacious  edifice,  built  in  the  form 
of  a cross.  The  windows  of  the  body  of  the  church  and  transepts  were  richly 
adorned  with  legendary  history,  but  only  a few  fragments  remain  at  present  in 
some  of  the  windows  of  the  latter.  Two  rich  brass  figures  lie  before  the  altar 
representing  Ralph  Lord  Cromwell  and  his  wife,  who,  about  the  year  1438,  made 
the  church  collegiate,  and  founded  an  hospital  for  thirteen  poor  men  and  women. 
The  same  nobleman  also  erected  the  castle,  which  stood  ou  a level  moor  and  was 
surrounded  by  two  great  fosses ; it  was  originally  a fortress  of  great  strength, 
but  was  dismantled  during  the  civil  wars.  The  present  remains  consist  of  a 
square  brick  tower  200  feet  high,  divided  into  four  stories,  and  flanked  by  four 
octagonal  embattled  turrets,  which  are  crowned  with  spires  covered  with  lead. 


Market , Tues.— Fairs,  May  15, 16,  cattle ; Sep.  25,  26,  horses. 


St.  Mary’s 
church. 


Schools  and 
institutions 


Priory-farm 


J TAUNTON  was  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  a place  of  considerable  import- 
ance. A castle  was  built  after  the  Conquest  by  one  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
to  whom  the  town  and  manor  were  granted.  Perkin  Warbeck  held  the  castle 
and  town  for  a short  time,  and  in  the  civil  wars  Taunton  sustained  a long  siege 
under  Blake  against  10,000  Royalist  troops.  Seated  on  the  river  Tone,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  the  town  presents  a handsome  appearance.  The 
church  of  St.  Mary  has  been  long  remarkable  for  the  great  beauty  of  its  tower, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  late  perpendicular  style,  rising  to  a height  of 
153  feet.  Its  security  becoming  endangered,  it  wras  rebuilt  by  local  subscrip- 
tions raised  in  1859.  The  interior  of  the  church,  restored  in  1848,  is  of  great 
beauty,  with  its  black  oaken  roof  and  numerous  windows.  In  the  north  aisle  of 
the  nave  is  the  colored  effigy  of  “Robert  Graye,  Esq.,  1635,”  in  the  dress  of 
that  period.  He  was  a great  benefactor  to  the  town,  and  founded  the  alms- 
houses in  East-street,  for  ten  poor  aged  single  women.  St.  James’s  church  is  a 
plain  edifice,  with  an  ancient  square  tower,  and  amongst  its  memorials  will  be 
noticed  with  interest  a tablet  to  the  brave  Colonel  Yea,  killed  in  the  Crimea  in 
the  attack  on  the  Redan,  June  18th,  1855.  Trinity  church  is  a Gothic  building, 
erected  in  1842.  The  Wesley ans,  Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  Unitarians,  have  chapels.  The  grammar-school  was  founded  by 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1522.  The  West  of  England  Dissenters  Proprie- 
tary-school, founded  in  1847,  has  more  than  one  hundred  pupils,  and  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodists  have  a college  here.  Among  the  benevolent  institutions  are 
the  Taunton  and  Somerset-hospital,  and  the  Eye  and  Ear-infirmary.  The 
Taunton  and  Somerset-institution,  established  in  1823,  has  a large  library. 
There  is  a mechanics’-institution,  a philharmonic-sociaty,  and  the  Somerset 
Archaeological-society,  has  here  its  museum  and  its  meetings.  The  river  Tone 
is  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of  two  arches,  but  the  river  is  only  partially  navig- 
able, and  the  water  communication  is  mainly  by  a canal  between  Taunton  and 
Bridgewater ; there  is  a branch  from  this  canal  to  Chard.  The  market-house 
stands  in  a spacious,  open  area,  called  the  Parade,  from  which  point  the  main 
streets  diverge,  the  Hfgh-street  terminating  at  an  iron  fence,  which  encloses  the 
grounds  of  Wilton-house.  At  the  north  end  of  St.  James’s-street  the  priory- 
farm  marks  the  site  of  a house  of  Black  canons,  which  was  founded  here  at  an 
early  period  by  a Bishop  of  Winchester.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Parade  is  a 
spacious  building  of  the  Ionic  order,  erected  in  1821,  which  serves  as  the  town- 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 

Bond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  St  a 
Acres 

Pop. 

Tavistock*bo,  m.t  & pa 

Tavy,  St.  Mary  pa 

Tavy,  St.  Peter pa 

Devon  

Devon  

Devon  

Launceston  ...12 
Launceston  ...15 
Launceston  ...15 

Tavistock  

Tavistock  3 

Tavistock  31 

S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 
S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 
S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 

237 

240 

240 

10700 

4180 

3500 

8147 

1367 

561 

hall.  An  archway  by  the  Castle-hotel  leads  to  the  green,  the  site  of  Taunton 
castle,  of  which  the  remains  are  visible  on  the  right.  They  consist  principally  of 
a round  tower,  an  embattled  gateway,  the  hall,  now  the  assize-hall,  and  the  west 
wing.  On  the  exterior  of  the  great  hall  are  the  arms  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
with  the  date  1577,  probably  the  year  when  the  structure  was  repaired,  and  over 
the  archways  of  the  castle  entrance  the  escutchion  of  Henry  VII.,  supported  by 
a greyhound  and  a wyvern.  The  great  hall  is  119  feet  in  length,  bythirty 
broad.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was  thoroughly  repaired,  together 
with  other  parts  of  the  castle,  by  Sir  Benjamin  Harnett,  many  years  member  for 
the  borough.  A new  assize-hall  is  in  contemplation.  Taunton  has  a small 
manufacture  of  silk,  but  it  is  principally  agricultural,  being  seated  in  a district 
remarkable  for  fertility.  The  borough  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  chosen 
annually,  two  constables,  and  two  portreeves.  Here  the  ill-fated  Monmouth 
proclaimed  himself  king  in  1685.  Forty  young  ladies  presented  him  with 
banner,  worked  at  the  cost  of  the  town,  for  which  they  were  specially  excepted 
in  King  James’s  proclamation  of  amnesty,  issued  some  months  afterwards. 
After  his  defeat  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridgewater,  King  James’s  Chief  Justice 
Jefferies,  the  wmrthy  tool  of  such  a monster,  held  his  bloody  assize  at  Taunton 
when  hundreds  of  poor  wretches  were  condemned  to  death,  after  being  persuaded 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  king’s  mercy.  His  executioner,  Kirke,  hanged  one 
man  three  times  on  the  White  Hart  sign  post,  and  cried  out  he  would  do  it  again 
if  he  could.  The  joy  of  the  town,  therefore,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  appeared 
was  proportionately  great. 


Taunton. 


The  great 
hall. 


A.  man  hung 
three  times. 


Inns,  Castle  Hotel,  Giles’s  Hotel,  Railway  Hotel,  London  Hotel,  White  Hart,  George.  —Markets, 
Wed.,  Sat.;  great  market,  last  Sat.  in  each  month.— Fairs,  June  17,  horses,  cattle;  July  7,  also 
garlic. — Bankers,  Baldock  and  Co. ; draw  on  Ransom,  Bouverie,  and  Co.  Stuckey’s  Banking  Com- 
pany; draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co.  Branch  of  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  District 
Bank;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.— Newspapers,  Somerset  County  Gazette  (liberal),  Somerset 
County  Herald  (conservative),  Taunton  Courier  (neutral). 


* TAVISTOCK,  one  of  the  four  stannary  towns  in  the  county  of  Devon,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tavy,  which  flows  here  rapidly  through  a 
narrow  valley,  from  which  the  ground  rises  steeply  on  both  sides  to  the  height 
of  several  hundred  feet.  The  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  within  the  town. 
A narrow  valley,  or  gully,  from  the  north  is  covered  by  houses.  The  town 
derives  its  name  from  its  situation  on  the  river  Tavy,  and  the  Saxon  word  stock, 
signifying  a place.  Its  origin  and  growth  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  erec- 
tion of  an  abbey  of  black  monks,  commenced  by  Orger,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  in 
961,  and  completed  by  his  sou,  Ordulph,  in  981  ; it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
the  Danes,  but  was  soon  after  rebuilt  and  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  esta- 
blishment became  more  flourishing.  From  Henry  1.  it  received  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  entire  hundred  of  Tavistock,  and  the  privilege  of  a weekly  market  and 
fair;  and  Richard  Barham,  the  thirty-fifth  abbot,  procured  from  Henry  VIII. 
the  right  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers,  w hich  continued  till  1539,  when  John 
Peryn,  the  last  abbot,  surrendered  it  to  the  king,  and  its  revenue  was  valued  at 
£902  5s.  7d.  The  possessions  of  the  abbey,  w ith  the  borough  and  town  of  Tavis- 
tock, were  then  given  to  John,  Lord  Russell,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
A printing-press  was  established  in  the  abbey  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
art  into  England.  Fragments  of  the  building  still  remain,  but  they  are  chiefly 
incorporated  with  more  modern  edifices.  The  upper  room  of  the  gate-house 
contains  a public  library.  The  parish  church  is  a spacious  edifice,  with  a tower 
at  the  west  end,  supported  on  arches.  The  Independents,  Unitarians,  Quakers, 
and  Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodists,  have  places  of  worship.  There  is  in 
the  town  a grammar-school  and  almshouses  for  nineteen  poor  persons.  The 
Tavistock-institution  has  a small  collection  of  Devonshire  minerals.  A canal 
connects  Tavistock  with  the  river  Tamar  at  Morwell  Ham-quay,  and  with  the 
town  of  Plymouth.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  a native  here.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a portreeve,  and  has  returned  two  members  since  1295,  the  23rd  of  Edward  I. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  manufacture  serges  and  coarse  linens,  but  the  greater 
number  are  employed  in  the  neighbouring  mines,  which  abound  wfitli  lead  and 
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abbey. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Tawstock*  pa 

Tawton,  Northf  ...pa 

Tawton,  South  pa 

Taxall  pa 

Taynton  pa 

Devon  

Devon  

Devon  

Chester 

Gloucester  ... 

Bideford 8 

Oakhampton...7 

Oakhampton...4 

Buxton  6 

Newent  4 

Burford 1* 

Barnstaple 2 

Oopplestone  ...7 

Yeoford 12 

Whaley  Bridgl* 
Gloucester  ...7 
Shipton  4 

Tealby  pa 

Teath,  St pa 

Tehay  bam 

Lincoln  

Cornwall  

Westmorland 

Devon  

Stafford 

Middlesex 

Worcester  ... 

Hereford  

Hereford  

Northampton 
Wilts 

Mkt.  Rasen  ...3* 

Camelford  3 

Ortou  2 

Mkt.  Rasen  ...3* 

Bodmin  9* 

Tebay 

Tedburn,  St.  Mary  pa 
Teddesley  Hay... ex  pa 

Teddington pa 

T ddington ham 

Tedstone  Delamere  pa 
Tedstone  Wafer  ...pa 

Teeton  ham 

Teffont  Evias  pa 

Crediton  4? 

Penkridge  2 

Kingston 2 

Tewkesbury  ...5 

Bromyard  4 

Bromyard 3 5 

Northampton  8 
Wilton 7 

Crediton  4* 

Penkridge 2 

Twickenham  1$ 

Ashchurch 3 

Worcester  ...Hi 
Worcester  ...13 ' 

Brixworth 4 

Dinton  1* 

Teffont  Magna  pa 

Teigh pa 

Wilts 

Rutland  

Hindon  5 

Oakham 5 

Dinton  1* 

Ashwell  2 

Teignmouth,  East  pa 
Teignmouth, 

Westf  m.t  & pa 

Teingrace pa 

Telscombe  pa 

Devon  

Devon  

Devon  

Sussex  

Chudleigh 7 

Chudleigh  ^ 

Chudleigh  5 

Brighton  7 

Teignmouth 

Teignmouth 1 

Newton  Junc.2*  i 
Lewes  5 . 

Telsford  pa 

Telych  ham 

Somerset  

Carmarthen... 

Frome 6 

Llandovery  ...1 

Bradford 4 < 

Llandilo  13 

Railway. 


N.  Devon 

N.  Devon 

N.  Devon 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin, 

Cornwall  

Lane.  <&  Carlisle 

N.  Devon 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

Midland  

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

L.  & N.  W 

Salisbury  & Yeovil... 
Salisbury  & Yeovil... 

Midlaud  

S.  Devon  


B.,  & S.  C. 
. Western 
Llanelly  


List. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

208* 

6582 

1383 

187* 

5814 

1906 

190 

10879 

1758 

195* 

5033 

898 

121 

2501 

631 

86 

1780 

379 

156f 

3950 

861 

246* 

5899 

2204 

2631 

178* 

4433 

861 

137| 

2430 

109 

12f 

1120 

1146 

131 

135 

132 

1677 

193 

133* 

683 

69 

79* 

681 

122 

93* 

742 

177 

93* 

281 

128* 

1267 

147 

182 

745 

1760 

182 

493 

3389 

189* 

1329 

187 

55 

1349 

176 

113* 

757 

124 

258 

193 

Tavistock 


Oaken 

effigy. 


copper,  and  some  silver  is  found,  as  well  as  tin,  iron,  manganese,  and  loadstone. 
The  town  contains  an  iron-foundry,  and  a tin-smelting  establishment.  At  a 
short  distance  is  Morwell-rock,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  an  immense 
height,  the  summit  of  which  commands  a most  beautiful  prospect. 

Inns,  Bedford  Hotel,  Exeter,  Queen’s  Head,  Commercial,  London.— Markets,  Fri. ; great  market, 
2nd  Wed.  in  July  and  Nov.— Fairs,  2nd  Wed.  in  Jan.,  March,  May,  3rd  in  Aug.,  2nd  in  Sep.,  Oct., 
1st  in  Dec.,  stock.— Bankers,  Gill  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. 

* TAWSTOCK.  Opposite  Tawstock  is  the  beautiful  village  of  Bishop’s 
Tawton,  where  Werstan  and  Putta,  the  two  first  bishops  iu  Devonshire,  had 
their  residence  from  the  year  905  to  924;  from  whence  the  see  was  removed  to 
Crediton.  In  the  church  at  Tawstock,  under  an  obtuse  arch  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  chancel,  is  the  well-executed  figure  of  a female,  in  oak.  These  monu- 
mental images  in  wood  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

f TAWTON  (North).  This  place  gave  birth  to  Henry  Tozer,  who  was 
expelled  from  Exeter-college  for  his  loyalty  in  1648. 

Fairs,  3rd  Tues.  in  April,  2nd  in  Oct.  and  Dec.,  cattle. 


Situation 
and  dim  ate. 


The  Teign. 


X TEIGNMOUTH,  made  an  independent  port  September,  1852,  enjoys  a 
peculiarly  pleasant  situation,  at  the  mouth  of  a wide  navigable  river,  which  here 
in  its  course  makes  a sudden  sweep  round,  and  falling  into  the  sea  by  a narrow 
channel,  forms  a tongue  or  neck  of  land  whereon  a portion  of  the  town  is  built, 
having  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the  river  on  the  other,  whilst  the  principal  part 
is  formed  around  the  bottom  and  up  along  the  face  and  two  sides  of  a hill  or 
ridge,  which  rises  gradually  from  the  tongue  of  land  before  mentioned,  running 
towards  the  north,  one  side  having  a river  or  western  aspect,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  sea  or  eastern.  The  most  modern  part,  with  the  exception  of  some  houses 
looking  towards  the  river,  is  that  built  on  the  level  ground  and  on  the  hill  sides, 
which  present  a sea  frontage  in  the  parish  of  East  Teignmouth.  A large  export 
trade  is  carried  on  here,  which  gives  a life  and  animation  to  the  streets,  and 
the  bustle  that  occasionally  prevails  is  often  felt  as  an  agreeable  change  to  the 
monotony  of  a country  residence.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  similar  in  character 
to  that  of  Torquay,  the  prevailing  winds  being  those  from  the  west  and  south- 
west. In  respect  both  to  the  excellence  and  accommodation  of  houses  and 
apartments,  there  are  few  places  more  convenient  for  either  a temporary  or  per- 
manent residence  than  Teignmouth.  There  are  two  churches,  situated  respec- 
tively in  East  and  West  Teignmouth,  the  former  being  the  more  modern,  and 
the  latter — particularly  as  regards  the  interior — being  the  more  interesting. 
The  assembly-rooms,  with  subscription,  reading,  billiard,  and  news-rooms  attached, 
furnish  an  agreeable  source  of  amusement,  and  libraries  are,  with  hotels,  plenti- 
fully scattered  through  the  towm.  The  river  Teign,  which  here  flows  into  the 
channel,  yields  an  abundant  supply  of  fish,  and  the  pleasures  of  a sail  up  the 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Load. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Temrile 

Cornwall  

Bodmin 

Bodmin 6$ 

Cornwall  

243$ 

843 

24 

TVmnle  Rrner  eY  n». 

Lincoln 

Sleaford 

....7 

Sleaford  7 

Gt.  Northern 

127| 

3910 

97 

Temple-Hurst 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Snaith 

Snaith 4 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

184| 

680 

112 

Templenewsam  .. 

....to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Leeds  

. ..4 

Cross  Gates  ...1 

N.  Eastern  

188$ 

3097 

1693 

Temple  Sower  by 

...to 

Westmorland 

Appleby 

....7 

Penrith  6 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

289$ 

1176 

372 

Templeton  

...pa 

Devon  

Tiverton 

....5 

Tiverton  5$ 

Gt.  Western  

190 

1895 

218 

Tempsford  

Bedford 

St.  Neot’s  .. 

....5 

Sandy  2$ 

Gt.  Northern 

46$ 

2350 

622 

Tenbury* m.t  & pa 

Worcester  ... 

Ludlow  

....9 

Wooferton  ...5| 

Shrews.  & ilerefoid 

168f 

5060 

1786 

Tenbyt  

Pembroke 

Pembroke... 

,,.n 

Narberth  Rd.  14[S.  Wales  

i 278 

2982 

river  to  the  interior  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  allurements  of  a sojourn  A 
bridge,  considered  the  longest  in  England,  has  been  thrown  across  the  Teign  at 
this  point,  erected  in  1827,  at  a cost  of  nearly  £20,000.  It  is  1,672  feet  in  length, 
and  consists  of  thirty-four  arches,  with  a drawbridge  over  the  deepest  part  of 
the  channel,  to  allow  free  passage  for  vessels.  It  underwent  considerable  repairs 
a few  years  back,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  capable  of  resisting,  for  a long 
period,  the  action  of  the  salt  water,  which  before  materially  affected  the  struc- 
ture. Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a lighthouse,  exhibiting  a red  light.  The 
noble  esplanade,  or  Teignmouth  Den,  is  a deservedly  favourite  promenade  with 
all  visitors,  and  the  bold  and  towering  cliffs  that  overhang  the  sea  impart  a most 
romantic  aspect  to  the  surrounding  scenery.  Excursions,  either  on  sea  or  land, 
may  be  made  from  Teignmouth  with  the  greatest  facility  of  convenience,  and 
the  environs  are  so  extremely  rich  in  natural  and  artificial  attractions,  that  they 
are  almost  inexhaustible.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Bap- 
tists, have  places  of  worship.  There  are  large  exports  of  granite  from  the  Hay- 
tor-quarries,  manganese,  pipe-clay,  potter’s-clay,  timber,  bark,  and  cider.  The 
imports  are  of  culm,  coal,  deals,  and  iron,  and  there  is  a considerable  fishery  for 
soles,  mackarel,  and  pilchards,  on  the  coast,  and  for  salmon  in  the  river  Teign. 


Teigmv- 

MOUTH. 


Pine 

esplanade. 


Inns,  Royal,  Devon  .—Market,  Sat  .—  Fairs,  Jan.  19,  Peb.  23,  Sep.  28,  pleasure.— Bankers,  Sub- 
Branch  of  National  Provincial  Bank;  draw  on  Head-office.  Watts,  Whidborne,  and  Co. ; draw  on 
White  and  Co. 


* TEN  BURY,  formerly  called  Temebury,  is  situated  in  a fertile  district  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Teme,  which  here  separates  Worcestershire  from  Shrop- 
shire, and  is  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  Kyre,  a small  but 
rapid  stream,  which  falls  into  the  Teme  at  the  upper  end  of  Tenbury,  often 
occasions  inundations  in  the  town.  This  river  is  also  crossed  by  a handsome 
bridge.  Near  the  town  passes  the  Leominster-canal,  and  there  is  a considerable 
trade  in  hops,  cider,  and  perry.  In  1856  was  opened  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  New  church 
and  All  Angels,  built  and  endowed  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  A.  and  college. 
Gore  Ousley,  Bart.  Attached  to  the  church  is  a college,  intended  to  provide  for 
thirty  regular  occupants,  for  whom  dormitories  and  all  necessary  offices  have 
been  prepared  by  the  generosity  of  the  baronet.  They  are  to  be  the  sons  and 
orphans  of  poor  clergy,  to  whom  a liberal  education  will  be  given  in  return  for 
choral  service.  The  edifice  is  cruciform. 


Inns,  Swan,  Royal  Oak.— Market,  Tubs  —Fairs,  Wed.  bef.  Bromyard  March  fair,  April  22,  Sep.  26, 
Dec.  3, stock, pigs,  toll  free;  May  1,  hiring.— Bankers,  Ludlow  and  Teubury  Banking  Company; 
draw  on  Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co. 

t TENBY  was,  at  a very  remote  period,  occupied  by  the  ancient  Britons  as  a 
fishing  town,  and  is  most  romantically  situated  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
sides  of  a rocky  peninsula,  stretching  out  into  the  Bristol-channel,  and  rising  to 
the  elevation  of  100  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  and  command  fine  views  of  the  sea ; and  the  beautiful  situation  of  the 
town,  the  fine  beach,  and  firm  and  smooth  sands,  the  transparency  of  the  sea- 
water, and  the  pleasant  walks  and  extensive  drives  in  the  vicinity,  have  raised 
it  from  the  decline  into  which  it  had  for  many  years  previously  fallen  to  a high 
rank  among 'the  most  favourite  watering-places  on  the  coast.  Under  the  Castle- 
hill,  baths,  provided  with  every  convenience,  are  supplied  by  a capacious  reser- 
voir, filled  from  the  sea  at  every  tide.  This  establishment  comprises  two  spacious 
pleasure-baths,  one  for  ladies  and  one  for  gentlemen,  four  smaller  cold-baths, 
and  also  a range  of  warm  sea-water  and  vapour-baths,  with  apparatus  for  heat- 
ing them  to  any  degree  of  temperature  required.  The  surrounding  scenery  is 
extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  majestic  masses  of  rock,  of  various 
forms  and  hues,  which  line  the  coast ; the  numerous  bays  and  distant  promon- 
tories, that  stretch  out  into  the  .sea ; the  receding  coast  of  Carmarthenshire, 


Favourite 

watering- 

place. 


\ 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
vr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Tendrine 

Essex 

Manningtree 

6 

Brad  field 

5$ 

E.  Counties 

67$ 

2827 

953 

Tenterden*  ...m.t  & na. 

Kent  

Ticehurst 

.15 

Headcorn 

8$ 

N.  Eastern  

64$ 

8300 

3782 

Terline 

FiSsex  .. 

Witham  ..  .. 

...4 

Witham  

4 

E.  Counties 

42$ 

3205 

900 

Terrineton  

pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

New  Malton 

...8 

Flaxton  

..6 

N.  Eastern  

207 

3630 

753 

Terringtou,  St. 

Clement  

Norfolk 

Lynn  

...5 

Lynn  

..5 

E.  Counties 

104  1 

("2250 

Terrington,  St. 

l 

34236 

John 

r>a 

Norfolk 

Lynn  

...6 

Middle  Drove 

4 

E.  Counties 

101$.) 

1 784 

Terwick  

pa 

Sussex  

Midhurst  ... 

Petersfield  .... 

..6 

L.  & S.  W 

58 

718 

97 

Testerton 

Norfolk 

Fakenham  .. 

.2* 

Rvbureh  

n 

E.  Counties 

138$ 

613 

13 

Teston  

.na 

Kent  

Maidstone  ... 

...4 

Watringbury  1? 

S.  Eastern  

52$ 

491 

268 

Tetburvt  m.t  & na 

Gloucester  ... 

Cirencester  .. 

.10 

Tetburv  Road  7 

Gt.  Western  

98f 

4582 

3325 

Tetcott 

Devon  

Holsworthy  , 

...6 

Tavistock 

.19 

S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 

258 

2181 

289 

Tenby. 


Remains  of 
castle. 


Shells. 


with  the  projecting  headland  of  Gower  enclosing  the  great  bay  of  Carmarthen, 
on  the  western  boundary  of  which  the  town  is  situated;  the  small  islands  of 
Caldey  and  Lundy,  with  the  distant  shores  of  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire, 
combine  to  impart  a high  degree  of  interest  and  variety  to  one  of  the  finest 
marine  expanses  in  the  kingdom.  On  one  side  of  the  town  there  is  a drive  of 
eleven  miles  to  the  ancient  town  of  Pembroke,  through  a fine  champaign  country, 
studded  with  churches,  villages,  and  gentlemen’s  seats,  surrounded  with  planta- 
tions and  pleasure-grounds,  and  on  the  other  the  country  is  agreeably  diversi- 
fied with  swelling  eminences,  clothed  with  verdure,  and  small  valleys  richly 
wooded.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  are  considerable,  though  in  a very 
dilapidated  condition.  A portion  of  the  keep  still  remains,  and  the  principal 
gateway,  with  a square  tower  and  a bastion,  are  also  in  a tolerable  state  of  pre- 
servation. The  ancient  walls,  which  surrounded  the  town,  are  still  in  many 
places  entire.  The  sands  afford  delightful  promenades,  and  abound  also  with 
shells  of  varied  descriptions,  not  less  than  one  half  of  the  British  collection  of 
600  varieties  having  been  found  on  this  coast,  among  which  have  been  several 
of  value,  commonly  esteemed  foreign.  St.  Mary’s  church,  originally  built  in 
1250,  by  one  of  the  old  Earls  of  Pembroke,  consists  of  a nave,  aisles,  and  chancel. 
The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a spire  152  feet  high,  which  is  painted  white,  to 
serve  as  a land-mark.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independ- 
ents, and  Baptists,  a literary  and  scientific-institution,  a subscription-library  and 
reading-rooms,  billiard-rooms,  and  a small  theatre.  The  fisheries  are  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Brixham  fishermen,  and  the  fish  are  sent  by  steamer  to  Bristol 
or  sold  in  the  town.  A new  fish-market  was  opened  in  1847. 

Inns,  White  Lion,  Coburgh  Hotel.— Markets,  Wed..  Sat Fairs,  July  31,  general ; May  4,  Whit.- 
Tues,  Oct.  2,  Dec.  4. 


The  legend 
of  Tenter- 
den  steeple. 


* TENTERDEN  stands  on  an  eminence  in  a rich  agricultural  district,  and  is 
a member  of  the  cinque  port  of  Rye.  The  termination  “ den,”  marks,  like  the 
numerous  “hursts  ” in  this  county,  the  ancient  depth  of  forest,  much  of  which 
still  lingers.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mildred  of  Thanet,  is  of  various 
dates,  the  earliest  portions  being  early  English.  The  tower,  which  is  fine  and 
massive,  is  at  the  west  end,  and  an  old  proverb,  popular  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  makes  it  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin-sands.  The  church  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  and  Kentish  tradition  asserts  that  the  abbot, 
during  the  building  of  the  steeple,  employed  for  the  w ork  a quantity  of  stone 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  strengthening  of  the  sea-wall  of  the  Goodwins, 
then  a part  of  the  main  land.  In  consequence  of  this  the  next  storm  submerged 
all  that  portion  of  the  district,  and  thus  the  steeple  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  quicksands.  The  Goodwins,  how  ever,  w ere  probably  in  existence 
long  before  any  tower  overlooked  Romney-marhes  from  the  heights  of  Tenterden. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  WTesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians. 
The  town-hall  is  a modern  structure.  There  are  National-schools,  partly 
endowed,  Dr.  Curtis’s  endow-ed  school  for  girls,  an  athenaeum,  and  a mutual 
improvement  society. 


Inns,  Woolpack,  White  'Lion— Markets,  Fri. ; great  market,  Fri.  bef.  1st  and  3rd  Tues.— Fair,  1st 
Mon.  in  May,  cattle,  general. — Bankers,  Curteis,  Pomfret.  and  Co.;  draw  on  Williams,  Percival, 
and  Co.  Branch  of  London  and  County ; draw  on  Head-office. 


f TETBURY  is  an  ancient  market-town;  situated  near  the  Wiltshire  border, 
on  elevated  ground.  The  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1784,  with  the  exception 
of  the  towTer,  on  which  a modern  spire  has  been  placed.  There  are  chapels  for 
Baptists  and  Independents,  a grammar-school  and  almshouses  for  eight  poor 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
Bond, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Tetford 

Louth 9 

Horncastle 6 

Gt.  Northern  

136* 

2210 

799 

Hlton-le-Clay  1$ 

Gt.  Northern 

151* 

8325 

869 

Tetsworth 

na 

Oxford 

Oxford  12 

Thame 3 

Gt.  Western  

53 

1172 

512 

Tettenhall 

pa 

Stafford  . 

Wolverhmptn.  2 

Wolverhamptn2 

L.  4N.W.  

127* 

7600 

3396 

Tetton  ..^... 

to 

Chester  r. 

Sandbach  4 

Saudbaek 2? 

L.  & N.  W 

165* 

997 

197 

Tetworth 

r>a 

Hunts  

St.  Neot’s  6 

Potton 3 

Gt.  Northern 

50 

1446 

221 

Teversall 

na 

Nottingham 

Mansfield  ...  . 4 

Mansfield  4 

Midland  

149* 

2820 

373 

Teversham 

pa 

Cambridge  ... 

Cambridge  ...3* 

Cambridge  ...4 

E.  Counties 

57* 

1 200 

238 

Tew,  Great  .. 

Oxford  

Chip.  Norton. ..6 

Chip.  Norton... 6 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

95 

3140 

541 

Tew,  Little 

chap 

Oxford  

Chip.  Norton... 5 

Chip.  Norton. . 5 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

94 

1600 

237 

Tewin  

pa 

Herts  

Hertford  4$ 

Cole  Greed.  ...1 

Hertford  & Dunstbl. 

27 

2615 

522 

Tewkesbury* 

bo  & pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Cheltenham  ...8 

Tewkesbury 

Midland  

128f 

2333 

5878 

Tey,  Great 

. .pa 

Essex 

Colchester 8 

Marks  Tey 3 

E.  Counties 

49* 

2503 

735 

Tey,  Little 

pa 

Essex 

Colchester  ...7* 

Marks  Tey  ...2$ 

E.  Counties 

48  f 

486 

74 

Tey,  Marks 

pa 

Essex 

Colchester  ...5* 

Marks  Tey  

E.  Counties 

46* 

1214 

437 

Teynham  ..  . 

pa 

Kent  

Sittingbourne  4 

Tevnham 

Lon.,  Chat.,  & Dover 

46 

2648 

842 

T'hakeham  .. 

pa 

Sussex  

Steyning 7 

Worthing  ...10* 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

71? 

2980 

631 

Thame+ 

m.t,  A na, 

Oxford  

Princes  Risbo.  7 

Thame  

Gt.  Western  

50 

5310 

3259 

Thames  Ditton pa 

Surrey  

Kinsston  2 

Thames  Ditton 

L.  & S.  W 

14 

2865 

2351 

persons.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth.  Here  was  formerly  a castle,  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Britons. 


Tetbuby. 


Inns,  Talbot,  White  Hart.— Markets,  Wed.;  great  market,  2nd  Wed.  in  each  month. — Fairs, 
Ash-Wed.,  cattle;  July  22,  horses;  Nov.  10,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs;  Wed.  bef.  April  6,  bef.  and  aft.  Oct. 
11,  hiring. — Bankers,  Branch  of  County  of  Gloucester  Bank ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 


* TEWKESBURY,  a town  of  considerable  antiquity,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Upper  Avon,  near  its  junction  with  the  Severn.  About  half  a mile  from 
the  town  is  a handsome  iron  bridge  of  one  arch,  172  feet  in  span,  over  the  Severn, 
and  there  is  an  ancient  bridge  of  several  arches  over  the  Avon,  with  a causeway 
leading  from  it  to  the  above  mentioned  iron  bridge.  The  immediate  neighbour- 
hood is  subject  to  floods.  Since  the  7th  of  James  I.  the  town  has  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament.  Tewkesbury  appears  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  Early  in 
the  eighth  century,  two  brothers,  Dukes  of  Mercia,  founded  a monastery  here, 
which  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  monks  of  Crauborne.  A great  battle  was 
fought  on  the  14th  of  May,  1471,  within  half  a mile  of  Tewkesbury,  when  the 
Lancastrians  sustained  a disastrous  defeat.  In  1644  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  who  held  it  until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  principal 
manufacture  carried  on  is  the  cotton  and  lamb’s-wool  hosiery.  On  the  Avon  are 
several  corn-mills,  and  there  is  an  extensive  carrying  trade  on  the  Severn  and 
Avon.  A short  branch-line  joins  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham-railway.  The 
collegiate  church  of  the  ancient  monastery,  now  the  parish  church,  is  a noble 
structure  of  Norman  date,  and  consists  of  a nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  with  a 
tower  rising  in  the  centre,  supported  on  massive  and  lofty  piers  with  circular 
arches.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  a free  grammar-school,  almshouse,  and  several  medi- 
cal and  other  charities.  Besides  the  town-hall  and  borough  court-room,  there 
are  a jail,  penitentiary,  and  house  of  correction.  The  market-house  is  a hand- 
some building,  with  Doric  columns  and  pilasters  supporting  a pediment  in  front. 
There  are  a small  theatre,  and  a public  library  and  news-room.  In  the  vicinity 
is  a race-course,  where  races  take  place  annually.  The  borough  is  governed  by 
four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor. 


Monastery 
founded 
here  by  two 
brothers. 


Modern 

buildings. 


Inns,  Swan  Hotel,  Cross  Keys,  Fleece. — Markets,  Wed.,  Sat. ; great  market,  2nd  Wed.  in  June, 
Aug.,  Dec. — Fairs,  2nd  Mon.  in  March,  horses,  cattle ; May  14,  Oct.  10,  horses,  cattle,  pleasure  ; 2nd 
Wed.  in  April,  cattle;  Wed.  aft.  Sep.  4,  cheese,  wool,  cattle ; Wed.  bef.  and  aft.  Oct.  10,  hiring.— 
Bankers,  Lechmere  and  Co. ; draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co.  Gloucestershire  Banking  Company ; 
draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 


f THAME,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Thame,  a feeder  of  the 
Thames,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  and  spacious  street,  with  a commodious 
market-place.  The  church  is  a large  and  handsome  structure  of  early  English  Handsome 
architecture,  and  consists  of  a nave,  with  side  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel.  An  church, 
embattled  tower  rises  from  the  intersection.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  a free  grammar-school,  and  a mutual 
improvement-society. 


Inns,  Spread  Eagle,  Swan. — Market,  Tues. — Fairs,  Oct.  11, 12, 13,  cattle,  hiring,  pleasure ; Easter- 
Tues.,  Aug.  3,  cattle.— Bankers,  Z.  D.  Hunt  (Old  Bank) ; draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  Sub-  Branch 
of  Bucks  and  Oxon  Union  Bank;  draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  Branch  of  London  and  County  ; 
draw  on  Head-office. 
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Thanet,  Isle  of* * * § 
Thanington  .... 

Kent  

29733 

1212 

31798 

385 

Kent  

Canterbury  ...1 

Canterbury  ...1 
Forncett  2 

Lon.,  Chat.,  & Dover 
E.  Counties 

59 

Tharston 

Norfolk 

105$ 

51 

1582 

374 

Thatchamf 

....pa 

Berks 

Newbury 3#Thatcham  ...1$ 

Saffrn  Waldu.7$iEisenhain  7 

Gt.  Western  

12259 

4293 

Thaxtedf 

Essex  

E.  Counties 

44$ 

233 

41$ 

6219 

2556 

Theakstone 

Theale 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Berks 

Bedale  4 

Reading  5 

i Bedale  4 

Theale  

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Western  

991 

75 

Thearne  

to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Beverley 4 

Beverley 4 

Leiston 2$ 

N.  Eastern  

185$ 

97$ 

740 

99 

Theberton  

Suffolk  

Yoxford  3 

E.  Suffolk  

1954 

591 

Theddingworth. 

Theddlethorpe, 

Leicester  

Mkt.  Harboro’  5 

Theddingworth 

L.  & N.  W 

95$ 

2220 

279 

All  Saints 

Theddlethorpe, 

Lincoln 

Saltfleet  3$ 

Authorpe  8 

Gt.  Northern 

143 

2645 

356 

St.  Helen  

Lincoln  

Saltfleet  4$ 

Authorpe 7$ 

Gt.  Northern 

142$ 

3530 

360 

Thelbridsre  

pa 

Devon  

Chumleigh  ...7 
Ixworth  8 

Lapford  5 

N.  Devon 

190$ 

2240 

260 

Thelnetham  ..... 

pa 

Suffolk  

Diss  8 

E.  Counties 

102$ 

97 

1773 

552 

Thelveton  

Norfolk 

Diss  3 

Diss  2$ 

E.  Counties 

1050 

154 

Thelwall  

to 

Chester 

Warrington  ...3 
Fouls  ham  2 

Thelwall  

Wrrngtn  & Stockpt. 
E.  Counties 

185$ 

137$ 

1417 

652 

347 

Themelthorpe  ., 

Norfolk 

Elmham 6 

93 

Theuford 

Northampton 
Herts 

Brack  ley  5$ 

Farthinghoe  ...2 
Ash  well  3 

L.  & N.  W 

76 

890 

132 

Ther  field 

Rovston  3 

E.  Counties 

44$ 

4761 

1335 

Thetford  

..ham 

Cambridge  ... 
Norfolk 

Ely  3 

Ely  3$ 

E.  Counties 

75$ 

1630 

366 

ThetfordS  ...bo&m.t 

Bury  St.  Ed.  12 
Horncastle  ...1$ 
Northalterton  6 

Thetford  

E.  Counties 

95$ 

131# 

6460 

4075 

Thimble  by  

pa 

Lincoln  

Horncastle  ...1$ 
Northallerton  6 

Gt.  Northern 

1770 

492 

Thirableby  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

N.  Eastern  

227$ 

1670 

167 

Thingwall  

to 

Chester  

Gt.  Neston  ...5$ 
New  Malton  ...9 

Bobbin gton  ...5 
Settrington  ...6 
Thirsk  4 

Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  J n 
N.  Eastern  

196$ 

371 

96 

Thirklebv 

E.  R.  York  ... 

215$ 

1343 

50 

Thirklebly  

....  pa 

N.  R.  York  .. 

Thirsk  ...  4 

N.  Eastern  

217$ 

218$ 

316$ 

2597 

272 

Thiriby 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk  . 5 

Thirsk  5 

N.  Eastern 

573 

113 

'l'hirlwall 

Northumb.  ... 

Halt  whistle  ...4 

Halt  whistle  ...4 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

7944 

425 

Thirn 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Bedale  ...4 

Bedale  4 

N.  Eastern 

233 

613 

127 

Tliirne 

Norfolk 

Acle 5 

Yarmouth  ...10 

E.  Counties  

131 

660 

205 

Chalky  soil. 


* THANET  (Isle  of.)  The  various  places  on  the  island  are  noticed  under 
their  different  names.  The  appellation  has  been  most  probably  derived  from  the 
Saxon  Tenet,  or  Tanet-land  (tene  being  Saxon  for  a fire  or  beacon),  owing  to 
the  many  beacons  or  watch-fires  here  lighted  up  to  give  warning  of  the  invasions 
of  the  enemy.  Its  British  name  was  Ruim,  a headland.  The  length  of  the 
island,  between  Sarr  and  the  North  Foreland,  is  nine  miles;  the  breadth,  at  the 
narrowest  part,  is  four;  between  Margate  and  Sandwich,  eight.  The  land  seems 
to  have  extended  formerly  more  seaward.  The  soil  is  generally  light  and  chalky, 
and  a wet  summer,  elsewhere  a great  evil,  is  here  none.  Hence  the  local  pro- 
verb, “When  England  wrings,  Thanet  sings.”  Thanet  confers  the  title  of  earl 
on  the  family  of  Tufton,  whose  peerage  dates  from  1628. 


f THATCHAM.  From  the  Doomsday  survey,  and  other  authentic  records, 
this  appears  to  have  been  at  one  period  a borough  town,  though  there  is  no 
account  of  its  ever  having  sent  members  to  Parliament.  Its  market  was  first 
held  on  Tuesday,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  day  was  changed  to  Thurs- 
Ancient  day  : it  has  long  been  discontinued.  The  church  contains  some  altar-tombs,  but 
altar-tombs.  figures  on  Judge  Danvers’ monument  have  been  removed  since  Ashmole’s 
time.  Thatcham  is  on  the  river  Kennet,  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon-canal  passes 
near  it.  The  country  is  here  agreeably  diversified ; the  hills  on  the  right  are 
well  wooded ; and  on  the  left  are  the  rich  meadows  on  the  Kennet. 

Fairs , 2nd  Tues.  aft.  Easter-Tues.,  pleasure ; Tues.  aft.  Sep.  29,  hiring ; May  17,  sheep,  cattle ; 
Sep.  15,  cattle,  wool. 


Corporation 

extinct. 


I THAXTED  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Che'lmer.  It  is  a very 
ancient  place,  and  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Philip  and  Mary,  but  the  cor- 
poration became  extinct  in  the  time  of  James  II.  The  church,  which  is  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  town,  is  mostly  in  the  perpendicular  style,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  side  aisles,  transept,  and  an  embattled  tower  and  hand- 
some spire  at  the  west  end.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Quakers,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists,  and  a free  grammar-school,  with  almshouses  and  some 
minor  charities.  Rope-making,  brewing,  and  malting  are  carried  on. 


Inn,  Sun. — Fair,  Mon.  bef.  Whit.-Sun.,  cattle. 

§ THETFORD  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Little  Ouse,  and  is 
a very  ancient  town.  Under  the  East  Angles  it  was  a place  of  importance  : a 
synod  was  held  here  in  669.  When  the  Danes  invaded  England  in  the  reign  of 
Etheldred  I.,  they  fixed  their  head-quarters,  in  870,  at  Thetford,  which  they 
sacked.  In  the  reign  of  Etheldred  II.  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  in  1004, 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
LoncL. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk  

N.  Eastern  

213* 

8365 

4704 

Thirston,  East  and 

to 

...9 

Widdrington...3 

N.  Eastern  

301* 

1161 

281 

Thirtleby 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hull 

...6 

Hedon  5 

Hull  & Holderness 

183f 

750 

69 

Thistleton  

Lancaster 

Kirk  ham 

...4 

Kirkham 85 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

221* 

...8 

Ashwell  5 

Midland  

131* 

1420 

142 

E.  R York  ... 

...9 

Burdale  2 

N.  Eastern  . 

206 

3697 

266 

Thockrington 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham  .... 

.11 

Corb  ridge 11 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

303f 

6943 

173 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Easingwold 

...5 

Alne 2 

N.  Eastern  

204* 

1690 

303 

Thomas  Close 

Cumberland 

Penrith  

...8 

Calthwaite 3 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

294* 

112 

Thomas,  Saint 

pa 

Devon  

Exeter 

...■5 

St.  Thomas  

Gt.  Western  

168 

3700 

4577 

Thomas,  Saint  

.pa 

Cornwall  

Launceston 

...* 

Tavistock  ...12* 

S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 

249* 

1817 

1005 

Thnmpsrm 

pa 

Norfolk 

Watton  

3 

Harling  Road  7 

E.  Counties 

110? 

2890 

496 

Thongs  Bridge  

..to 

W.  R.  York... 

Huddersfield... 5 

Thongs  Bridge 

Maneh.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1851 

Thnralby 

.to 

N.  R,  York  ... 

Askrigg  

...5 

Levburn 9 

N.  Eastern  

247| 

2840 

288 

Thoresby,  North  .. 

.pa 

Lincoln  

Louth  

...8 

North  Thoresby 

Gt.  Northern  

148 

2485 

733 

Thoresby,  South  .. 

.Da 

Lincoln  

Alford 

...4 

Claythorpe  ..  ..2 

Gt.  Northern 

135* 

932 

156 

Thnresway  

pa 

Lincoln  

Caistor  

...5 

Usselby  6 

Maneh.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

187? 

2730 

175 

Thnrganhy  

pa 

Lincoln  

Caistor 

.65 

N.  Thoresby  6* 

Gt.  Northern 

154* 

1568 

120 

Thnrga.nby  

pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

York  

.11 

Bubwith  5 

N.  Eastern  

194? 

170 

Thnrington  

pa 

Suffolk  

Hales  worth 

...4 

Hales  worth  ...4 

E.  Suffolk  

104 

1800 

157 

Thnrley  

pa 

Herts  

Bhn.  Stortford  2 

Bhp.  Stortford  2 

E.  Counties 

34? 

1516 

402 

Thorley  

pa 

Hants  

Yarmouth  ... 

...1 

Southampton  26 

L.  & S.  W 

104? 

1574 

154 

Thermanhy 

pa 

N.  R.  York  .. 

Easingwold 

...4 

Pilmoor  June.  3 

N.  Eastern  

210 

958 

154 

Thnrna.hy  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Yarm  

...4 

Stockton 2 

N.  Eastern  

199? 

1230 

1759 

Thnrnage  

pa 

Norfolk 

Holt  

.2* 

Ry  burgh 9 

E.  Counties 

145| 

1266 

349 

Thornborough 

.pa 

Bucks  

Buckingham 

3 

Buckingham  ..3 

L.  & N.  W 

64 

2530 

754 

Thornbrough 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham 

...6 

Hexham 6 

Newe.  & Carlisle  ... 

302 

714 

62 

Tlmrnhrnngh  .. 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk 

...3 

Thirsk  3 

N.  Eastern  

216* 

542 

27 

Thornbury 

Devon  

Holsworthy 

...5 

Eggesford 21 

N.  Devon 

209* 

2772 

489 

under  Sweyne.  They  burned  the  town  again  in  1010.  The  bishopric  of  the  East 
Angles  was  transferred  1075  from  North  Elmham  to  Thetford,  and  was  again 
removed  in  1094  to  Norwich.  About  the  same  time  a Cluniac  priory  was  founded 
here.  There  were  several  other  religious  houses  at  Thetford.  The  town  was 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  suffragan  bishoprics  established  by  Henry  VIII.  There 
have  been  as  many  as  twenty  churches  in  the  town ; thirteen  are  mentioned  in 
the  Doomsday-book.  Thetford  now  comprehends  three  parishes ; the  parishes 
of  St.  Cuthbert  and  St.  Mary  are  very  much  intermingled,  and  are  partly  in 
Suffolk  and  partly  in  Norfolk;  the  w'hole  of  the  other  parish  (St.  Peter)  is  in 
Norfolk.  The  town  has  no  manufactures,  but  a good  deal  of  malting  is  carried 
on,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  is  favoured  by  the  river  being  navigable  up  to  the 
town.  St.  Peter’s  church  consists  of  a nave,  with  two  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower; 
the  last  rebuilt  in  1789.  The  ancient  part  is  built  chiefly  of  dint,  whence  it  has 
obtained  the  name  of  “the  black  church.”  St.  Mary’s  is  on  the  Suffolk  side  of 
the  river,  and  is  meanly  built.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics,  a free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1610,  and  National  and  infant-schools.  Considerable  remains 
of  the  Cluniac  priory,  and  of  other  religious  structures,  still  exist.  In  the 
vicinity  is  Euston-park,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  The  celebrated  Tom 
Paine  was  a native  of  Thetford.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and 
twelve  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor. 


Thetfoei). 


The  black 
church. 


Inn,  Bell  .—Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  May  14,  Aug.  2,  pleasure ; Aug.  18,  sheep,  lambs ; 2nd  Eri.  in 
July,  wool.— Bankers,  Oakes,  Bevan,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Harvey  and  Hud- 
son’s ; draw  on  Hankey  and  Co. 


* THIRSK  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Codbeck  stream,  a feeder 
of  the  Swale,  and  over  which  are  two  substantial  stone  bridges.  At  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  town  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle,  erected  by  the 
Mowbrays,  and  dismantled  by  Henry  II.  In  the  new  town,  which  is  built  on 
the  west  side  of  the  stream,  is  an  extensive  market-place.  The  church  is  a 
handsome,  commodious  structure,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle.  It  contains  some  fine  old  tombs. 

There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Quakers.  In  the  The  Percy 
old  town  is  an  elm-tree,  close  to  which,  it  is  stated,  that  Henry  Percy  was  slain  elm* 
by  the  rabble  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  sacking  aud  leather  trade.  In  the  vicinity  are  Thorn  ton-park,  Woodend, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Greenock,  and  at  some  distance  Rivaulx-abbey,  near  which  are 
the  Cleveland-moors. 


Inns,  Three  Tuns,  Golden  Pleece. — Market,  Mon. — Fairs,  Shrove-Mon  , April  4,  5,  last  Mon.  in 
May,  Aug.  5,  Oct.  28,  29.  Tues.  aft.  Dec.  11,  cattle,  sheep,  leather.— Bankers,  Blaokhouse  and  Co. ; 
draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Yorkshire  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Williams, 
Deacon,  and  Co.  York  Union  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 
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County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Gloucester  ... 

Bristol  12 

Charfield 6 

Midland  

Leominster  ...11 

Welford 6 

Thorucliffe  

Shrews.  & Hereford 
L.  & N.  W 

Northampton 
W.  R.  York  ... 

Northampton  11 
Sheffield  7 i 

S.  Yorkshire  

Crewkerne  6 

London  & Exeter  ... 
Gt.  Northern 

Bedford 

Biggies  wade...  3* 
Eye  3 

Sandy  2 

Suffolk  

Finningham  ...6 
Thorne  

E.  Counties 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Somerset  

Somerset 

Doncaster 10 

S.  Yorkshire  

Yeovil  2* 

Taunton  3* 

Yeovil  2* 

Taunton  4a 

Salisbury  & Yeovil... 
Gt.  Western  

Somerset  

Wellington  ...3 
Wetheby  6 

Wellington  ...3 
VI  ether  by  6 

Gt.  Western  

W.  R.  York  ... 
W.  R.  York ... 
Cambridge  ... 
Nottingham 
Somerset  

N.  Eastern  

Wakefield  1 

Peterborough  7 
Lincoln  9 

Wakefield  1 

W hittlesea 5 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
E.  Counties 

Saxilby  3 

Gt.  Northern  . .. 

Langport  3 

Langport  3 

Gt.  Western  

Sussex  

Havant  5 

Emsworth 3 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Northumb.  ... 
Dorset  

Bellingham  ...5 
Sherborne  ...3? 
Haltwhistle  ...5 

Hull  10 

Maidstone  ...3* 

Rochdale  3 

Burnham  7 

Ohollerford  ...15 
Yetminster  ...2 
Bardou  Mill  ... 

Hedon 2 

Maidstone  ...3* 

Rochdale  3 

Weils 12 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 
Wilts  & Somerset  ... 
Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 
Hull  & Holderness 
N.  Kent  

Northumb.  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 
Kent  

Lancaster 

Norfolk 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
E.  Counties 

Suffolk  

Eye , 

Mellis 2* 

E.  Counties 

Suffolk  

Eve  3 

Mollis  2 

E Counties 

Dist. 

Area 

Bond. 

in  Sta 

Pop. 

pr  Rl. 

Acres 

122* 

15732 

4614 

168 

162 

98* 

1212 

220 

170 

131 

4896 

1317 

46 

92 

2680 

725 

1674 

11900 

3484 

125* 

410 

102 

1674 

814 

229 

1734 

805 

143 

196* 

4380 

1530 

182| 

10  If 

17590 

2174 

1474 

4140 

412 

140 

894 

3005 

in 

321* 

20133 

340 

129 

1407 

410 

307* 

3103 

305 

180f 

1450 

278 

46* 

3319 

511 

202| 

1998 

1510 

1604 

2934 

792 

93* 

1324 

322 

93 

676 

155 

Name  of  Place. 


Thornbury*  m. 

Thornbury  

Thorn by  pa 


Thorncombe  .... 

Thorncote  ham 

Thorndon,  All 

Saints  

Thornet  m.t  & pa 

Thorne-Coffin pa 

Thorne,  Falcon pa 

Thonre,  St. 

Margaret 

Thorner  pa 

Thornes  to 

ThorneyJ m.t  & pa 

Thorney  pa 

Thorney  ham 

Thorney,  West  pa 

Thorneyburn pa 

Thornford  pa 

Thor  ngraf  ton to 

Thorn-Gumbald  chap 

Thornham  ...... pa 

Thoruham§ to 

Thornham  pa 

Thornham,  Magna  pa 
Thornham,  Parva  pa 


Castle  ruins. 


Increased 

trade. 


The  Bedford 
estate. 


* THORNBURY  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  vale  of  Berkeley,  on  the  banks 
of  a small  rivulet  flowing  into  the  Severn.  The  parish  church  is  a large,  hand- 
some structure,  with  a lofty  tower,  ornamented  by  rich,  open-worked  battle- 
ments, and  eight  pinnacles.  There  are  places  of  w orship  lor  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, and  Wesleyaus.  The  clothing  trade  formerly  carried  on  is  now  discontinued. 
There  are  some  remains  of  a castle,  begun  by  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, in  1511,  but  left  in  an  unfinished  state  when  he  was  beheaded,  in  1522. 
In  1539,  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn  were  sumptuously  entertained  here 
during  ten  days. 

„ Inn.  Swan  .—Market,  Great  market,  2nd  Wed.  in  each  month. — Fairs,  Easter-Mon.,  Aug.  15,  Mon 
bet.  Dec.  21,  cattle. — Bankers , Harwood,  Hatcher,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Price,  Marryatt,  and  Co. 

f THORNE,  situated  in  a marshy  but  fertile  part  of  the  county,  wras  a small 
village  formerly,  with  a castle  adjacent,  the  foundations  of  which  remain.  It  is 
now  a flourishing  town,  a considerable  trade  being  carried  on  in  the  rope  and 
other  similar  manufactures.  There  is  also  some  barge  building.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  early  English.  De  la  Prime,  the  antiquary,  was 
curate  here.  The  town  is  on  the  river  Don,  which,  with  a canal  to  the  Trent, 
greatly  facilitates  the  local  traffic. 

Inns,  White  Hart,  Red  Lion.— Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  aft.  June  and  Oct.  11, 
horses,  cattle. 

X THORNEY,  situated  on  a slight  elevation  in  the  midst  of  the  fens.  A 
monastery  is  said  to  have  been  founded  here  by  Saxulph,  first  abbot  of  Medes- 
hamsted,  or  Peterborough,  and  here,  in  the  year  870,  were  a prior  and  several 
anchorites.  In  the  year  972,  this  establishment,  which  had  been  completely 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  was  refounded  by  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  for 
Benedictine  monks.  The  abbot  was  mitred.  The  nave  of  the  conventual  church, 
rebuilt  in  1085  and  1125,  is  now  used  as  the  parochial  church.  The  west  end 
presents  a very  mixed  style,  the  lower  part  being  Norman,  the  upper  part  of 
perpendicular  character.  The  possessions  were  granted,  at  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.,  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  w hose  descendant,  the  present  duke,  is  owner  of  the 
town,  and  of  19,000  acres  of  the  surrounding  lands.  A great  number  of  wild 
fowl  frequent  this  vicinity. 

Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  July  1,  Sep.  21,  cattle. 

§ THORNHAM.  A vein  of  white  sand,  called  Maidstone  sand,  discovered  in 
this  parish,  is  said  to  have  caused  the  first  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  in  this  country.  The  pits  are  remarkable  for  their  curiously  arched  sub- 
terranean caverns.  The  ruins  of  Thornham-castle  stand  on  tiie  brow  of  a hill; 
the  walls  are  upwards  of  thirteen  feet  high,  and  three  feet  thick,  enclosing  an 
area  of  a quarter  of  an  acre. 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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1 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Wansford  ... 

...1 

Wansford  ...21 

L.  & N.  W 

106 

1706 

269 

Tideswell  .. 

...7 

Bakewell  13 

Midland  

1701 

589 

131 

Stalbridge  .. 

...2 

ilborne  Port  5 

L.  & S.  W 

120 

266 

Thornhill 

W.  R. York... 

Wakefield  .. 

...6 

Thornhill  Lees 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

1891 

7997 

6858 

E.  R.  York  ... 

...5 

Burton  Agnes  1* 

N.  Eastern  

200* 

1324 

100 

to 

Durham  

...7 

Thornley  

|N.  Eastern  

26  5f 

1107 

2740 

Chnl-en-le-Fthfi 

New  Mills  ...1* 

L.  & N.  W.  

192* 

869 

Thornthwaite 

Cumberland 

Keswick 

Cockermouth  8 

Cockrmth.  & W rktn. 

327 

275 

W.  R.  York . 

...S 

Ripley 8 

N.  Eastern  

2211 

Buckingham 

...4 

Buckingham  ...4 

L.  & N.  W 

65 

1332 

103 

Thornton 

Lancaster 

Liverpool  .. 

Crosby  2* 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

210| 

773 

298 

Thornton 

Lancaster 

Poulton 

M 

Poulton  1* 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

226 

1013 

Mkt.  Bos  worth  6 

Thornton  Lane  1 

Midland  

113* 

3930 

1350 

Horncastle 

...2 

Horncastle  ...2 

Gt.  Northern 

132| 

1755 

240 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Pocklington 

...5 

Pocklington  ...5 

N.  Eastern  

212* 

6540 

816 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Bradford 

...4 

Bradford 4 

Gt.  Northern 

199? 

4390 

8051 

Berwick  

.4 

Tweedmouth...l 

N.  Eastern  

341? 

1390 

169 

Thornton-Abbey .. 

sta 

Lincoln  

New  Holland  4 

Thornton  Abbey 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

167? 

Thornton-cum- 

Baxby  

.to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Easinewold 

...3 

Cox  wold 2 

N.  Eastern  

215| 

1440 

94 

Thornton-le-  Beans 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Northallerton  4 

Northallerton  4 

N.  Eastern  

225| 

1351 

247 

Thorn ton-le-Ciay  . 

..to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

York  

..11 

Barton  Hill  ...2 

N.  Eastern  

205 

1270 

266 

Thorn  ton-in- 

Craven*  

pa 

W.  R.  York ... 

Skipton  ...... 

...6 

Thornton 

Midland  

225 

6710 

2202 

Thornton-Curtisf .. 

.pa 

Lincoln  

Barton  

4* 

Thornton 1* 

Midland  

114 

4610 

497 

Thornton  Dale 

.pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Pickering.... 

..2* 

Pickering 2$ 

N.  Eastern  

225? 

1066 

927 

Thornton,  East  ..... 

..to 

Northumb.  ... 

Morpeth 

...7 

Morpeth 7 

N.  Eastern  

298f 

1026 

76 

Thornton-le-Fen  . 

..to 

Lincoln  

Boston 

...9 

Langrick  3% 

Gt.  Northern 

116 

380 

200 

Thornton-Hough  . 

..to 

Chester 

Gt.  Neston  . 

..2i 

Spital  3 

Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  Jn 

193* 

1481 

164 

Thornton-on-the- 

Hill 

..to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Easingwold 

...3 

Cox  wold 2 

N.  Eastern  

215| 

Thornton-in-Lons- 

dalet 

W.  R.  York ... 

Settle 

..12 

Clanham 6 

Midland  

245f 

11432 

1130 

Thornton. le-Moor... to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk 

...6 

Otterington  ...1 1 N.  Eastern  

2181 

1492 

339 

Thornton-le-Moor 

pa 

Lincoln  

Caistor 

...6 

Holton  Moor. . 3!  Midland  

187 

1503 

108 

Thornton-le-Moors 

pa 

Chester 

Chester  

...7 

Dunham 3 

Warrngtn  & Stockpt 

193? 

4866 

942 

Thornton  Rust  . ... 

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Askrisrer  ...  3 

Ley  bur  n 9 

N.  Eastern  

248 

1923 

158 

Thornton,  Steward  pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Middleham 

...4 

Nwtn-l-Wllws  3 

N.  Eastern  

235| 

2079 

304 

Thornton-le-Street 

pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk 

...3 

Otterington  ...2 

N.  Eastern  

220 

2750 

234 

Thornton  Watlass 

pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Bedale  

...3 

Bedale 3 

N.  Eastern 

232 

3783 

421 

Thornton,  West 

.to 

Northumb. 

Morpeth.. 

...7 

Morpeth 7 

N.  Eastern  

298f 

1047 

75 

Thoroton 

.pa 

Nottingham 

Newark  

...8 

Elton 3* 

Gt.  Northern 

118| 

730 

177 

Thorp  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Wakefield  ... 

...4 

Wandlesford  3* 

Midland  

203| 

534 

83 

Thorp-Arch  

W.  R.  York 

Tadcaster 

,.3| 

Thorp- Arch 

N.  Eastern 

188 

1607 

315 

Thorp-Audlin 

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Pontefract 

...4 

Pontefract  R 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

177| 

1260 

315 

Thorp- Langton 

,.to 

Leicester  

Mkt.  Harhorn’  4, 

Mt.  Harboro’  3* 

Midland 

84? 

147 

Thorp  Stapleton  .. 

.to 

W.  R.  York... 

Leeds  

...5 

Hunslet  2* 

Midland  

206f 

360 

36 

Thorpe 

Derby  

Ashborne  ... 

Ashborne  3 

N.  Staffordshire 

150f 

1400 

188 

ThomeS  

Norfolk 

Norwich 

...2 

Norwich 2 

E.  Counties 

115* 

1795 

1189 

Thorne ham 

Northampton 

Thrapston  .. 

.2* 

Thorpe  

L.  & N.  W. 

91? 

Thorpe 

Nottingham 

Newark 

.31 

Newark  4 

Gt.  Northern  

124 

698 

iis 

Thorpe 

Surrey  

Chertsey  ... 

2 

Chertsey ....  2 

L.  & S.  W. 

24? 

1495 

555 

Thorpe  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Howden 

.1* 

Howden 1 

N.  Eastern  

193 

296 

36 

Thorpe-Abbots  

.pa 

Norfolk 

Harleston  ... 

...5 

Diss  4 

E.  Counties 

98* 

1122 

258 

* THORNTON-IN-CRAVEN  formerly  had  a market  and  fairs,  which  are  now 
disused.  Thornton-scar  is  an  immense  rocky  cliff,  rising  to  the  height  of  300 
feet,  and  partly  clothed  with  wood.  Near  the  scar  is  Thornton-force,  a beautiful 
cataract  rushing  from  an  aperture  in  the  rocks,  having  a fall  of  ninety  feet  in 
one  sheet  of  water  sixteen  feet  wide. 


f THORNTON-CURTIS,  or  Upon-th e-Humber.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a Remains  of 
priory  of  black  canons,  founded  in  1 139,  by  William  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albemarle ; priory, 
it  occupied  an  extensive  ai*ea,  surrounded  by  a deep  fosse  and  strong  ramparts; 
the  ruins  of  this  once  magnificent  building  consist  chiefly  of  the  church,  chapter- 
house,  and  gate-house,  approached  by  a bridge  flanked  with  embattled  walls  and 
arches  with  loop-holes  supporting  two  round  towers. 


X THORNTON-IN-LONSDALE.  Under  the  mountain  of  Grey  Garth  is  the 
celebrated  excavation  called  Yorda’s-cave ; it  is  about  180  feet  long,  forty  broad, 
and  forty-seven  feet  high. 

§ THORPE  is  seated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Yare.  The  manor-house, 
commonly  called  Thorpe  Old-hall,  stands  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  village  from  Norwich.  It  was  formerly  a palace  of  the  bishops,  Bishop’s 
and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Adjoining  are  the  remains  palace' 
of  a chapel,  now  used  as  a coach-house  and  stable.  The  church  is  small,  and 
consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  an  embattled  tower  at  the  east  end.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  village  stands  the  Norfolk  Lunatic-asylum. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES  DELINEATED. 


Name  of  Place. 


Thorpe-Achurch  ...pa  Northampton 

Thorpe  Arnold  pa  Leicester 

Thorpe-in-Balne  ...to  W.  R.  York  . 

Thorpe  Bassett pa  E.  R.  York 

Thorpe- Bochart  ...pa  Nottingham 
Thorpe  Branting- 

ham  to  E.  R.  York 

Thorpe  Constantine  pa  Stafford. 

Thorpe-next-Had- 
discoe  palNorfolk 


County. 


Thorpe-by-Ixwortli  pa 
Thorpe-on-the-Hill  pa 

Thorpe-Malsor  to 

Thorpe  Mandeville  pa 
Thorpe  Market . 
Thorpe-Morieux  ...pa 
Thorpe-sub- 

Montem  to 

Thorpe,  St.  Peter  ...pa 
Thorpe  Satch- 

ville  chap 

Thorpe-Salvin  pa 

Thorpe-in-le-Soken*  p 

Thorpe  Tilney to 

Thorpe-Under- 

wood ham 

Thorpe-Under- 

woods to 

Thorpe-b.y- Water  ...to 
Thorpe- Willoughby  to 

Thorverton pa 

Thorrington  pa 

Thoydon-Bois pa 

Thoydon-Garnon  ...pa| 
Thoydon-Mount  ...pa  Essex 


Suffolk  

Lincoln  

Northampton 

Northampton 

Norfolk 

Suffolk  


W.  R.  York ... 
Lincoln 


Leicester  ... 
W.  R.  York 

Essex  

Lincoln  


Northampton 

W.  R.  York  .. 

Rutland  

W.  R.  York .. 

Devon  

Essex..., 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Thrapston 3 

Mel.  Mowbray  2 

Doncaster  6 

New  Malton  ...4 
Loughboro’ 

South  Cave  ...2 
Tam  worth 5 

Becdes  6 

Ixworth  H 

Lincoln 6^ 

Kettering  2 

Banbury  5 % 

N.  Walsham  4£ 
Bildeston 4i 


Thorpe  

Mel.  Mowbray 

Arksey... 4 

Rillington  2 

Loughboro’ 


Brough  

Polesworth 4 


Skipton 

Spilsby 


Mel.  Mowbray  6 

Worksop 6 

Manningtree  ...9 
Sleaford 10 


Rothwell. 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Essex , 


Thrandestou  pa 

Thrapstonf...m.t  & pa 

Threapwood  chap 

Threckingham 
Three  Bridges 

Three  Farms  to 

Threlkeld  to 

Threshfield to 

Threxton pa 

Thrigby  pa 

Thrimby  to 

Thringstone to 

Thrintoft to 

Thriplow pa 

Throapham,  St. 

John 

Throcking  

Throckley .to 

Throckmorton  ...chap 

Thropple to 

Thropton to 

Throston  to 

Throwleigh  pa 

T'nrowley  pa 

Throxenby  to 

Thrumpton pa 

Thrunscoe  to 

Thrup  ham 

Thrupp  and  Wick  ...ti 

Thruseross  to 


Suffolk 
Northampton 
Flint  & Chesh 

Lincoln  

Sussex  

Stafford 

Cumberland 
W.  R.  York .. 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Westmorland 

Leicester 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Cambridge  ... 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Herts  

Northumb.  ... 
Worcester  ... 
Northumb.  ... 
Northumb.  ... 

Durham  

Devon  

Kent  

N.  R.  York  ... 
Nottingham 

Lincoln  

Oxford  

Berks  

W.  R.  York ... 


York  10 

Uppingham 

Selby  

Crediton 6 

Colchester  ...8£ 

Eppiug 3i 

Epping  3 

Epping 3? 

Eye 3i 

Northampton  21 

Mai  pas  3f 

Folkingham 

Horsham 85 

Stafford  7 

Keswick 5 

Skipton  10 

Watton  2 

East  Caistor...4| 

Shap 3 

Ashby-de-la-Z.  5 
Northallerton  4 
Royston 7 


Worksop 

Buntingford  ...2 

Newcastle 7 

Pershore  3? 

Morpeth 5 

Rothbury  2 

Stockton  11 

Oaknampton...7 

Chilham 6 

Scarboro’  .5 

Nottingham  7^ 
Gt.  Grimsby  3i 
Woodstock 3 


Haddiscoe 1 

Thurston  5^ 

Thorpe  .. 

Kettering  2 

Farthingho  ...4 

Norwich  18 

Lavenham 4 

Gargrave ,.6 

Firsby  3^ 

Mel.  Mowbray  6 
Kiveton  Park  1| 

Wrabness  8 

Tattershall 6 

Desborough  ...2 

Shipton  5 

Manton 1| 

Selby  3 

Hele 5 

Colchester  ...9? 
Loughton  ...3? 

Loughton  4 

Loughton  6 

Mellis li 

Thrapston  

Whitchurch  ...9 

Sleaford  65 

Three  Bridges 


Railway. 


L.  & N.  W.  ... 

Midland  

Gt.  Northern 
N.  Eastern  ... 
Midland  


N.  Eastern 
L.  &N.  W. 

E.  Counties 
E.  Counties . 
Midland  .... 
Midland  .... 
L.&N.W.  . 
E.  Counties , 
E.  Counties . 


Midland  

Gt.  Northern 


Midland  

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

E.  Counties 

Gt.  Northern 


Midland 


N.  Eastern  ... 

Midland  

N.  Eastern  ... 
Gt.  Western 
E.  Counties ... 
E.  Counties ... 
E.  Counties ... 
E.  Counties  ... 
E.  Counties  ... 
L.&N.W.  ... 
L.&N.W.  ... 
Gt.  Northern 
L.,  B.,  & S.  C. 


Haughton  3IL.  & N.  W. 


Penrith 13 

Gargrave 7 

Harling  Road  12 

Yarmouth  7 

Shap 3 


Swannington...2  Midland 

Ainderby 1 N.  Eastern 

Shepreth  3$  E.  Counties 


Kiveton  Park  4 

Stevenage  9 

Ryton  2 

Pershore  3i 

Morpeth 5 

Morpeth  16 

Hartlepool  ...4 

Yeoford  7 

Faversham 4 

Scarboro’  5 

Long  Eaton  1? 
Gt.  Grimsby  3* 
Woodstock  Rd.$ 


Faringdon  ...2^  Faringdon  Rd.  8 


Lane.  & Carlisle. 

Midland  

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

Lane.  & Carlisle . 


Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

Gt.  Northern  

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 
Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

N.  Devon 

Lon.,  Chat.,  & Dover 

N.  Eastern  

Midland  

Gt.  Northern  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  


Ripley 9| Ripley 9 N.  Eastern 


Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

911 

1580 

242 

1153 

1742 

122 

1623 

1507 

130 

219 

1792 

207 

1213 

930 

33 

2053 

1486 

58 

1103 

953 

58 

114 

824 

94 

96 

770 

136 

159 

1820 

379 

723 

680 

287 

78 

1230 

151 

1313 

1309 

221 

68 

2457 

414 

228| 

126 

2880 

626 

1193 

159 

153 

2180 

313 

723 

3203 

1294 

1253 

105 

783 

360 

23 

197 

2185 

163 

100 

113 

1863 

850 

161 

1903 

4036 

1511 

60f 

1930 

458 

14f 

2176 

591 

153 

3161 

1237 

173 

1500 

19* 

923 

1375 

397 

89| 

990 

1183 

180| 

160 

386 

127 

2270 

180 

293 

1403 

”88 

2963 

4710 

387 

229| 

2644 

271 

1153 

1097 

61 

128 

575 

49 

2743 

1506 

69 

1213 

1298 

2253 

1183 

168 

54 

2489 

521 

1553 

2710 

266 

373 

903 

85 

2823 

1263 

159 

116 

1560 

153 

296| 

862 

71 

S07| 

827 

248 

3053 

1575 

240 

185 

1943 

395 

54 

232 

”57 

1253 

1080 

133 

1583 

693 

540 

160 

72 

34 

2223 

6340 

339 

Drayton- 

house. 


* THORPE-IN-LE-SOKEN.  [Fairs,  Mon.  bef.  Whit.-Mon,  Sep.  29,  pleasure. 

t THRAPSTON  is  agreeably  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Nene, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a handsome  stone  bridge.  The  town  was  formerly 
more  extensive  than  at  present.  The  church  is  of  early  English,  decorated,  and 
perpendicular  character.  There  is  an  ancient  monument  in  the  churchyard. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  Two  miles  dis- 
tant is  Drayton-house,  a noble,  antiquated  structure,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Here  is  a fine  collection  of 
paintings.  Corn-mills  and  a paper-mill  are  on  the  river,  and  sand-pits  and  stone- 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Inns,  White  Hart  Hotel,  Swan,  Fox. — Market,  Tues. — Fairs,  1st  Tues.  in  May,  Tues.  aft.  Oct.  11, 
sheep,  cattle,  pleasure;  Aug.  5. — Bankers , Yorke  and  Eland  ; draw  on  Masterman  and  Co.  D.  and 
C.  F.  Yorke;  draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Northamptonshire  Union  Bank ; draw 
on  Heywood,  Kennards,  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway . 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSia 

Acres 

Pop. 

...8 

Rearsby  

...4 

Midland  

1114 

2200 

544 

Thruxtoif  .. 

Hereford  

Hereford 

...6 

Tram  Inn  ... 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

151 

437 

71 

Andover 

...5 

Grately  

...3 

L.  & S.  W 

754 

1865 

267 

W.  R.  York ... 

Rotherham 

...3 

Rotherham 

...3 

Midland  

170| 

1624 

331 

...2 

Ware 

..24 

E.  Counties 

264 

2200 

572 

Rayleigh 

...2 

Benfleet  

London  & Southend 

364 

2499 

492 

...4 

Leicester 

Midland  

1024 

2960 

1102 

Norfolk 

Cromer 

.54 

Norwich  

..20 

E.  Counties 

1334 

961 

272 

Southwell  ... 

...3 

Thurgarton 

...4 

Midland  

128 

2770 

385 

Thurgoland 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Barnsley 

..5 

Wortley  

...2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

173 

2080 

1548 

Leicester 

...8 

Braunston  .. 

,.44 

Midland  

112| 

2980 

796 

to 

Warwick  

Dunchurch  . 

.1* 

Birdingbury 

34 

L.  & N.  W 

95f 

287 

Somerset  

Taunton  .... 

.34 

Taunton  

,.44 

Gt.  Western  

167f 

949 

212 

Thurlhyt 

t)a 

Lincoln  

Bourne  

...2 

Bourne  

..  2 

Gt.  Northern 

96 

5070 

799 

Thurlby 

pa 

Lincoln 

Lincoln  

...9 

Thorpe  

...4 

Midland  

162 

1802 

156 

Thurleigh 

pa 

Bedford 

Bedford  

...6 

Sharnbrook ., 

,.44 

Midland  

594 

3480 

698 

Thurlston 

pa 

Suffolk- 

Ipswich 

,2| 

Tnswieh 

3 

E.  Counties 

71 

Thnrlestone 

Devon  

Kingsbridge 

...5 

KinsrsbrdsreRll 

S.  Devon  

2164 

1898 

460 

Thurlow,  Great  pa, 

Suffolk  

Clare  

..  8 

Clare  

8 

E.  Counties 

744 

2023 

431 

Thnrlnw.  Little  na, 

Suffolk  

Clare  

.84 

Clare  

84 

E.  Counties 

75 

1470 

449 

Thurloxton 

Tt...pa 

Somerset  

Taunton  

,.54 

Taunton  

...5 

Gt.  Western  

1684 

551 

192 

Thurlstone  .. 

W.  R.  York ... 

Penistone  ... 

...1 

Penistone  ... 

...1 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1764 

7740 

2018 

Thnrltrm 

...m 

Norfolk 

Beccles  

...6 

Haddiscoe  .. 

,.24 

E.  Counties 

113 

1170 

445 

Thnrmastnn.  North  to 

Leicester  

Leicester 

Svston 

1 

Midland  

1084 

270 

Thurmaston, 

South  to: 

Leicester 

Leicester  ..... 

..34 

Syston 

...1 

Midland  

1084 

1220 

981 

Thurnby  

pa 

Leicester  

Leicester 

...4 

Leicester 

...4 

Midland  

1014 

2740 

373 

Thurnhamt .. 

to 

Lancaster 

Lancaster  ... 

...5 

Galgate  

Lane.  & Preston 

2294 

1470 

748 

Thurning 

pa 

Hnts  & Nrtha 

Oundle 

...5 

Barnewell 

...3 

L.  & N.  W 

974 

1000 

211 

Thurning 

pa 

Norfolk... 

Holt  

..64 

Ryburgh 

...9 

E.  Counties 

145  f 

1584 

212 

Thurnscoe 

pa 

3 

D 

Doncaster  ... 

...8 

Darfield 

...2 

Midland  

1834 

1665 

198 

Thurrock, 

GravsS 

m.t  & na 

Essex 

Gravesend  ... 

...5 

Grays  

London  & Southend 

194 

1634 

1713 

Thurrock,  Little  ...pa 

Essex 

Gravesend  ... 

...4 

Grays  

...1 

London  & Southend 

204 

1495 

308 

Thurrock.  West  na, 

Essex 

Gravesend 

...6 

Gravs  

2 

London  & Southend 

214 

3607 

754 

Thursby  

Cumberland 

Carlisle  

Curthwaite 

...2 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

310 

2984 

591 

Thurstield 

to 

Stafford 

Burslem 

...4 

Kid  strove  .Tne.2 

N.  Staffordshire 

158 

748 

Thursford 

pa 

Norfolk 

Fakenham ... 

...5 

Fakenham 

...5 

E.  Counties 

1444 

1350 

346 

Thurshelton 

pa 

Devon  

Launceston 

...9 

Tavistock 

11 

S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 

248 

3714 

i 535 

Thursley ||  ... 

pa 

Surrey  

Godaiming... 

...6 

Witley 

...4 

L.  & S.  W 

424 

4348^ 

756 

* THRUXTON.  The  church  here,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  late 
early  English,  and  has  been  recently  restored,  has  a Norman  tower,  opening  with 
a circular  arch  to  the  nave.  The  monuments  are  very  interesting.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  is  the  much-worn  effigy  of  a knight  of  the  time  of  Richard  I., 
with  a large  shield  on  his  breast.  Opposite  are  the  effigies  of  a knight  and  lady 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  On  the  floor,  and  generally  covered  with  matting,  is 
the  very  fine  brass  of  Sir  John  Lysle,  of  the  date  1407,  the  8th  of  Henry  IV., 
and  the  earliest  known  example  of  complete  plate  armour.  The  beautiful 
mosaic  pavement,  discovered  in  this  parish  in  1823,  and  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a banquetting-room  in  a villa  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  has  been  removed,  and  possibly  destroyed,  owing  to  the  complaints  of 
trespass  made  by  the  farmer  on  whose  land  it  was  found. 


Earliest 

plate 

armour 

known. 


f THURLBY  is  situated  near  the  river  Glen.  The  ancient  Roman  canal, 
Carr-dyke,  passes  close  by  the  church,  and  is  plainly  discernible. 


J THURNHAM.  Here  are  the  venerable  remains  of  Cockersand-abbey. 

§ THURROCK,  GRAY’S.  This  town,  which  consists  principally  of  one  irre- 
gular street,  is  situated  on  a small  creek  of  the  Thames,  which  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  small  burden ; on  the  northern  bank  is  a w harf  communicating  w ith 
some  lime-works,  by  means  of  a railway.  Great  quantities  of  bricks  and  drain- 
pipes are  made  here  for  the  London  builders. 


Lime-works 


Market,  Thurs.— Fair,  May  23,  pleasure. 


||  THURSLEY  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  a record  of  the  old  Saxon 
god  Thunor,  the  “ Thor  ” of  the  Norsemen.  His  name  is  more  directly  preserved 
in  Thunder-hill,  not  far  from  the  village,  and  probable  traces  of  ancient  heathenism 
are  to  be  found  in  the  names  of  the  Devil’s  Jumps,  three  singular  natural  mounds, 
forming  most  conspicuous  objects  upon  a wild  heath,  and  the  Devil’s  Punch-  Devil’s 
bowl.  Thursley  church  was  restored  in  1842.  There  is  a low,  wooden-tower,  punch-bowl 
From  the  churchyard  is  a wide  view  in  the  direction  of  the  Hog’s  Back.  A 
headstone,  with  a rude  sculpture,  representing  three  ruffians  killing  a sailor, 
and  a rhyming  inscription  below,  commemorates  the  murder  of  a sailor  on 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Loud . 
prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Thurslaston 

pa 

Chester 

Neston  

..6 

Rock  Lane  , 

...7 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches. 

1984 

2762 

142 

Thurston .... 

Suffolk  

Bury  St.  Ed. 

..4 

Thurston 

E-  Counties 

904 

2200 

75$ 

Thurstonland .to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Huddersfield 

..5 

Stock’s  Moor. 

..2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

184f 

2050 

1320 

Thurton  .... 

Norfolk 

..8 

Buckenham  . 

...4 

E.  Counties  

1254 

771 

242 

Thuxton  .... 

Norfolk 

E.  Dereham 

..5 

Thuxton  

E.  Counties  

119 

1102 

133, 

Thwaite  .... 

Norfolk 

Aylsham 

..5 

Norwich  

.17 

E.  Counties 

1304 

676 

138 

Th waite  .... 

Suffolk  

Eye  

.:5 

Finningham  . 

...5 

E.  Counties 

91 

832 

179 

Thwaite.  St.  Marv 

Norfolk  

.31 

Beccles  

...7 

E.  Suffolk  . 

1154 

676 

130 

Thwaites  .... 

Cumberland 

Ravenglass  .. 

.10 

Silecroft 

...3 

Whitehvn.  & Fur.  Jn 

2764 

364 

Thwing 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Bridlington  , 

...9 

Bridlington  . 

...9 

N.  Eastern  

2134 

4060 

444 

Tibberton  . 

Gloucester  ... 

Newent  

...4 

Gloucester  .. 

.54 

Gt.  Western  

1194 

1400 

362 

Tibberton 

to 

Salop 

Newport  

.4* 

Newport 

...5 

L.  & N.  W 

150 

339 

Tibberton  . 

Worcester  ... 

Worcester  ... 

Worcester  ..., 

...4 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1244 

1320 

329 

Tibenham  . 

Norfolk 

Diss  

Tivetshall  ... 

...4 

E.  Counties 

104 

3286 

727 

Tiberton  .... 

Hereford  

Hereford  

.91 

Tram  Inn  ... 

...7 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

156 

1111 

141 

Tibshelf  .... 

Derbv  

Alf reton  

...4 

Stretton 

...4 

Midland  

154 

2280 

806 

Tibthorpe... 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Driffield 

.54 

Driffield 

.54 

N.  Eastern  

1984 

2780 

271 

Ticehurst*  ., 

Sussex  

Robertsbridee  6 

Ticehurst  Rd.  ,14 

S.  Eastern  

594 

8202 

2850> 

Tickencote  ., 

Rutland  

Stamford  .... 

..3 

Stamford  .... 

..3 

Midland  

92 

1256 

98 

Tickenham 

pa 

Somerset 

Bristol 

...9 

Nailsea  

..2 

Gt.  Western 

1284 

1627 

424- 

Tickenhurst 

ham 

Kent 

Deal 

..3 

Deal 

..3 

S.  Eastern  

81 

25 

Tiekhillf 

.m.t  & pa 

W.  R.  York... 

Bawtry  

..4 

Bawtry  

..4 

Gt.  Northern 

152 

6514 

215$ 

Ticknall  

Derby  

Derby  

..9 

Willington.... 

..6 

Midland  

1324 

1867 

1241 

Tiokton 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Beverley 

..2 

Beverley 

..2 

N.  Eastern  

183| 

197 

Tidenham 

pa 

Gloucester  . . . 

Chepstow 

2* 

Chepstow 

24 

S.  Wales  

1444 

9527 

1753 

Tidcombe 

pa 

Wilts 

Marlboro* 

10 

Hungerford  . 

..8 

Gt.  Western  

694 

2321 

218 

Tiddington .. 

Oxford  

Thame 

..4 

Thame 

..4 

Gt.  Western 

54 

174 

TideswellJ  .. 

.m.t  & pa 

Derby  

Bakewell  .... 

..7 

Bakewell  .... 

..7 

Midland  

1644 

10950 

3411 

Tidmarsh 

pa 

Berks 

Theale  

.2* 

Pangbourne...l4 

Gt.  Western  

43 

779 

I65 

Thuksley. 


Hindhead,  who  was  killed  and  rolled  into  the  hollow  of  the  Devil’s  Punchbowl, 
September  24th,  1786.  His  body  was  found  by  some  labouring  men,  and  his 
murderers,  sailors  themselves,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Portsmouth,  were 
taken  at  Sheet,  near  Petersfield,  whilst  selling  their  victim’s  clothes.  They  were 
hung  in  chains,  on  Hiudhead-heath,  near  the  scene  of  the  murder,  where  a stone, 
with  an  inscription,  yet  remains  to  mark  the  spot. 


The  fairy 
Tys. 


* TICEHURST,  like  the  other  places  in  this  county  with  the  same  termination 
of  hurst,  was  formerly  surrounded  by  thick  woods,  the  glades  of  which  were, 
according  to  local  legendary  lore,  the  haunts  of  the  fairy  Tys,  who  has  attached 
his  name  to  many  an  English  glade.  The  church  is  in  the  perpendicular  style, 
with  some  considerable  remains  of  stained  glass,  and  an  interesting  brass,  with  ; 
the  date  of  1490,  in  memory  of  John  Wybarne.  The  Wesleyans  have  a chapel,  j 
Here  is  an  extensive  asylum  for  lunatics.  Agriculture  chiefly  employs  the 
inhabitants. 

Inn,  Bell  .—Market,  Mon.— Fairs,  May  4,  Oct.  7,  cattle.— Bankers,  Branch  of  London  and  County 
Banking  Company ; draw  on  Head-office. 


Remains  of 
castle. 


Grammar- 

school. 


t TICKHILL  is  situated  in  a fertile  valley  on  the  border  of  Nottinghamshire; 
the  streets  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  in  the  centre  stands  the 
market-cross,  a circular  stone  building,  erected  in  1776;  the  houses  are  in 
general  of  respectable  appearance,  but  built  in  a straggling  manner.  A very 
extensive  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  in  malt;  a few  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  a small  paper-manufactory.  On  the  south-east  side  of  the  town  are 
the  remains  of  Tick  hill-castle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Roger  de 
Bazil,  one  of  the  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror ; at  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars  this  castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but  after  a siege  of  two 
days  it  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  it  was  soon  after  dismantled  by  order  of 
Parliament.  The  mins  consist  of  the  mound,  on  which  the  foundations  of  the 
keep  are  visible,  part  of  the  external  walls,  and  a dilapidated  Norman  gateway. 
The  northern  part  of  the  structure,  by  considerable  repairs  and  additions,  has 
been  converted  into  a modern  residence,  and  the  ground  within  the  walls  formed 
into  gardens  and  shrubberies.  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  formerly 
resided  at  this  castle. 

Market,  Fri  —Fair,  2nd  Fri.  in  Oct.,  cattle,  sheep. 

X TIDES  WELL  is  situated  in  a valley,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  barren 
lands  in  the  county,  on  the  road  from  Chesterfield  to  Manchester.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  employed  in  calico-weaving  and  mining.  In  the  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  eighty  to  a hundred  boys 
are  instructed.  The  church,  a fine  building,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
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Name  of  Place. 


Tidmington  pa 

Tidworth,  North  ...pa 
Tid  worth,  South  ..  _ 

Tiffield pa 

Tilbrook  pa 

Tilbury pa 

Tilbury,  East pa 

Tilbury,  West* pa 

Tilehurstf  pa 

Tilford  ti 

Tillingham pa 

Tillington to 

Tillington  ex  pa 

Tillington  pa 

Tilmanstone  pa 


County. 


Worcester  ... 

Wilts 

Hants  

Northampton 

Bedford 

Essex  

Essex 

Essex 

Berks  

Surrey  

Essex 

Hereford  

Stafford 

Sussex  

Kent 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Shipstn-on-S.  1* 
Ludgershall  ...2 
Ludgershall  ...3 

Toweester  2 

Kirabolton  ...2 

Halstead S 

Grays  Thrrck.  6 
Grays  Thrrck.3* 

Reading  2$ 

Farnham  3 

Bradwell 3 

Hereford  5* 

Stafford  2 

Petworth  1 

Dover 6* 


Distance  front 
Railway 
Station. 


Shipstn*on-S.  1* 

Grately  6 

Grately  5 

Blisworth 2* 

St.  Neot’s 10 

Clare  4 

Tilbury  4 

Tilbury  2 

Reading 3 

Farnham  3 

Maldon 14 

Moreton 4 

Stafford  2 

Haslemere  ...11 

Deal 5 


Railway. 


Oxford,  W..  & W.  .. 

L.  & S.  W. ' 

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Northern 

E.  Union  

London  & Southend 


Gt.  Western  

L.  & S.  W 

E.  Counties 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

S.  Eastern  


The  ebbing  well,  which 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

99* 

754 

53 

78* 

3069 

385 

77* 

2175 

230 

65* 

2530 

154 

61f 

1680 

359 

70* 

946 

300 

26 

3237 

* 401 

24 

2086 

519 

39 

5164 

2188 

43* 

58 

7235 

lo'is 

152| 

509 

135* 

947 

62 

51 

3766 

982 

83 

1124 

447 

which 

Tideswell 

An  epis- 
copal seat. 


fourteenth  century,  contains  some  ancient  monuments, 
gave  the  name  to  the  town,  has  ceased  to  flow. 

Inn,  George. — Market,  Wed. — Fairs,  March  24,  last  Wed.  in  July,  2nd  Wed.  in  Sept.,  Oct. 
cheese. 

* TILBURY  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  some  consequence  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Saxon  dominion  in  England,  having  been  an  episcopal  seat  of 
Cedda,  Bishop  of  the  East  Saxons,  who,  in  the  seventh  century,  propagated  the 
Christian  religion  in  this  country,  and  built  churches  in  several  places,  but 
especially,  as  Bede  reports,  “in  the  city  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Saxons 
is  called  Ythancestre;  and  also  in  that  which  is  named  Tillaburgh  (the  first  of 
which  places  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pant,  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames),  where,  gathering  a flock  of  servants  of  Christ,  he  taught  them  to 
observe  the  discipline  of  a regular  life,  as  far  as  those  rude  people  were  then 
capable.”  Tillaburgh  is  unquestionably  the  present  Tilbury  ; but  Y thancestre, 
which  appears  to  have  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pant,  or  Blackwater,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  engulfed  by  the  sea.  A medicinal  spring  was  dis- 
covered here  in  1727 ; considered  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  haemorrhage,  scurvy, 
and  some  other  disorders.  In  a chalk  hill  near  this  place  there  are  several  Danes’- 
curious  caverns,  called  Danes’-holes ; they  are  constructed  of  stone,  narrow  at  holes, 
the  entrance,  and  very  spacious  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet.  A horizontal  passage 
is  said  to  lead  from  these  caverns  to  others  resembling  them  at  Ckadwell,  near 
Little  Thurrock.  The  neighbourhood  still  affords  some  traces  of  the  camp 
formed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1588,  when  the  kingdom  was  threatened  by  the 
Spanish  Armada.  But  the  most  interesting  object  the  place  affords  is  the  fort.  Tilbury- 
It  was  originally  built  as  a kind  of  block-house,  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  was fort- 
enlarged  into  a regular  fortification  by  Charles  II.,  in  the  year  1667,  after  the 
Dutch  fleet  had  sailed  up  the  river,  and  burned  three  English  men-of-war  at 
Chatham.  It  was  planned  by  Sir  Martin  Beckman,  engineer  to  Charles  II.,  by 
whom  the  works  at  Sheerness  were  also  designed.  The  esplanade  is  very  large, 
and  the  bastions  are  the  largest  of  any  in  England.  They  are  faced  with  brick, 
and  surrounded  with  a double  ditch  or  moat,  the  innermost  being  180  feet  broad, 
and  having  a good  counterscarp.  On  the  land  side,  there  are  two  small  redoubts 
of  brick : but  the  chief  strength  on  this  side  consists  in  its  being  able  to  lay  all 
the  adjacent  level  under  water.  On  the  side  next  the  river  is  a very  strong  curtain, 
having  in  the  middle  a strong  gate,  called  the  water-gate,  and  the  ditch  palisaded. 

At  the  place  intended  for  the  water-bastion,  which  was  never  built,  stands  a high 
tower,  erected  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  called  the  Block-house.  Various  additions 
have  been  made  to  this  fort  since  the  time  of  Charles  II. ; and  it  is  now  mounted 
w ith  several  formidable  batteries,  and  contains  comfortable  barracks  and  other 
accommodations  for  the  garrison,  which  consists  of  a fort-major  and  a detach- 
ment of  invalids.  The  four  Roman  proconsular  wrays  crossed  each  other  in  this 
vicinity ; and  there  w as  an  ancieut  ferry  over  the  Thames,  said  to  be  the  place 
where  Claudius  passed  in  pursuit  of  the  Britons.  The  lofty  tower  of  the  ancient 
manor-house  of  Gossaline  was  battered  down  by  the  Dutch  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  At  East  Tilbury  some  extensive  batteries  have  been  formed. 

f TILEHURST.  The  parish  church  contains  a costly  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Peter  Vanlore,  a rich  merchant,  who  died  in  1627,  and  his  lady. 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  died  in  1717,  was  a native  of  this  place. 
Between  Tilehurst  and  the  road  is  an  eminence  called  Cockney-hill ; and  to  the 


Cockney- 

hill. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County.. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Tilney,  All  Saints* 

pa 

Norfolk 

...5 

Lynn 

.5* 

E.  Counties 

Tilney-cum-Isliug- 

ton 

Norfolk 

Lynn  

,...4 

Lynn 

,.4* 

E.  Counties 

Tilney,  St.  Law- 

Norfolk 

Lynn  

...6 

Middle  Drove 

f 3 

E.  Counties 

Tilshead  

Wilts 

Devizes 

..9* 

He.vtesbury 

...8 

L.  & S.  W 

Tilson  

Tenbury  

...4 

Ludlow  

...7 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

Tilstock  chan 

Whitchurch. 

..2* 

Whitchurch.. 

.2* 

L.  & N.  W 

Tilston 

Chester 

Mai  pas  

..3* 

Whitchurch.. 

.8* 

L.  & N.  W 

Tilstone  Fearnall 

..to 

Chester 

Tarnorlev  ... 

•2 

Beeston 

.1* 

L.  & N.  W 

Tilsworth  

pa 

Bedford 

Leisrhton  Buz.  4 

Dunstable  .. 

.2* 

L.  & N.  W 

Tilty 

.pa 

Essex 

Thaxted  

...3 

Elsenham  ... 

...5 

E.  Counties  

Tilton  

Leicester  

Leicester  .... 

..11 

Oakham 

...8 

Midland  

Timberland 

.pa 

Lincoln  

Tattershall... 

...8 

Kirkstead  ... 

Gt.  Northern 

Timberscombe  

Somerset  

Dunster  

..2* 

Taunton  

.23 

Gt.  Western 

Timble,  Great 

..to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Otley  

...6 

Arthington  .. 

.10 

N.  Eastern  

Timble,  Little 

W.  R.  York ... 

Otley  

...6 

Arthington  .. 

.10 

N.  Eastern  

Tincleton 

. pa 

Dorset  

Dorchester  ., 

..5* 

Moreton 

...4 

L.  & S.  W 

Tineley  

sta 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Wakefield  ... 

..6 

Tingley 

Gt.  Northern  

Timperleyt 

Chester  

Altrincham  .. 

.1* 

Timnprlftv  

Mauch.  & Altrinchm 

Timsbury 

Somerset  

Pensford 

..5 

Tiverton  

..6 

Gt.  Western  

Timsbury 

Hants  

Romsey  . . . , 

,.2* 

Romsev  

.2* 

L.  & S.  W 

Timworth  

Suffolk  

Bury  St.  Ed. 

...4 

Burv  St.  Ed. 

3* 

E.  Counties 

Tingewick  

Bucks  

Buckingham 

2* 

Buckingham  2* 

L.  & N.  W 

Tingrith  

Bedford  , 

Dunstable  ... 

...8 

Ridgmont  .... 

...5 

L.  & N.  W 

Tin head 

Wilts  

Westbury  ... 

...4 

Westbury  ... 

...4 

L.  & S.  W 

Tinsley .. 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Sheffield  

..3* 

Rotherham  .. 

.2* 

Midland  

TintagelJ 

Cornwall 

Camel  ford  ... 

...5 

Bodmin  

.17 

Cornwall  

Tintern,  Little  

pa 

Monmouth  ... 

Chepstow 

..5* 

Chepstow 

.5* 

S.  Wales  

Tintiiihull  

Somerset  

Ilchester  

Martock  

Durston  & Yeovil... 

Tint\vistle§ 

Chester 

Stalybridge 

...5 

Mottram  

.2* 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

Tinwell 

,pa 

Rutland  | 

Stamford 

. 2 

Stamford  

.2* 

Midland  

Diet. 

Lond. 

prRl. 


104| 

103* 

100* 

108 

174* 

174* 

180 

170| 

42* 

42* 

110* 

1271 

186* 

211| 

2111 

138* 

188 

I96f 

114* 

83 

79* 

63* 

58* 

lllf 

170 

268 

147* 

132* 

196 

91* 


Area 

inSta 

Acres 


7511 


3644 

864 

1510 

1040 


1902 

1450 

420 

885 

1628 

1148 

1411 

1358 

2290 

946 

1623 

4350 

827 

1823 

14120 

1651 


Pop. 


575 

273 

943 

523 

117 


837 

155 

337 

101 

410 

1638 
442 
184 

60 

176 

1008 

1639 
194 
241 
877 
196 

613 

1084 

370 

529 

3027 

287 


Tilehubst. 


Remarkable 

common. 


Ancient 

dwellings. 


King 

Arthur’s- 

castle. 


Manchester 

water- 

works. 


west,  half  a mile  from  the  main  road,  is  Langley-hill.  About  two  miles  from 
Calcot-green  is  Theale,  a chapelry  in  this  parish.  Theale  gives  its  name  to  the 
hundred.  The  country  is  here  well  wooded,  and  on  the  left  the  Kennet  takes 
its  course  through  rich  meadows.  There  is  an  episcopal  chapel  at  Theale,  erected 
at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Sophia  Sheppard. 

* TILNEY  (All  Saints)  includes  Tilney  Smeath,  a common  not  more  than 
three  miles  long  and  one  broad,  but  so  extremely  fertile,  that  it  is  said  to  feed 
30,000  sheep,  and  the  horned  cattle  belonging  to  seven  villages. 

f TIMPERLEY,  a rapidly  increasing  village,  with  a neighbourhood  studded 
with  neat  villas,  chiefly  the  residences  of  Liverpool  merchants.  The  Bridge- 
water-canal  runs  here  in  a line  parallel  to  the  railway.  Christ  church  is  a 
modern  stone  building,  in  the  mixed  style  of  architecture,  and  was  opened  in 
1849.  The  Wesleyans  have  a commodious  chapel,  built  in  1846.  Ridding’s-hall 
is  an  aucient  farm-house,  approached  through  an  arch  of  stone,  and  surrounded 
by  a moat,  but  a great  portion  of  the  bouse  has  been  modernised.  Fir-tree-farm 
has  still  an  antique  appearance,  with  the  date  of  1676  over  the  door.  Here  is  a 
stone  quarry,  but  the  stone  being  of  a soft,  porous  nature,  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
construction  of  walls. 

X TINTAGEL.  Partly  on  a stupendous  crag,  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
and  partly  on  the  mainland,  are  the  venerable  remains  of  King  Arthur’s-castle, 
separated  by  an  immense  chasm,  300  feet  deep,  over  which  there  was  formerly 
a drawbridge.  The  ruins  consist  of  huge  scattered  masses,  and  of  walls  pierced 
with  loopholes,  for  discharging  arrows.  Till  within  a few  years  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  this  fortress  had  a governor,  and  was  used  as  a state  prison  for  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall.  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  here  entertained  his  nephew, 
David,  Prince  of  Wales,  during  the  rebellion  of  the  latter  against  Henry  III. 

§ T1NTWISTLE,  pleasantly  seated  on  a hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the 
Etherow,  and  commanding  a fine  view  of  a great  part  of  Longdendale  and  of  the 
Derbyshire-peak.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  from  the  neighbouring  quarries. 
The  church  is  a modern  Gothic  structure,  with  a lofty  tower  and  pinnacles.  The 
Independents  have  had  a congregation  in  this  village  for  nearly  200  years.  The 
Wesleyans  have  also  a chapel.  In  the  hilly  district  of  Longdendale  are  several 
of  the  extensive  reservoirs  of  the  Manchester  Corporation-waterworks.  The 
works  are  on  a gigantic  scale,  and  have  altogether  a capacity  for  nearly  six 
hundred  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  water. 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Diet. 
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pr  El. 

Area 
in  Sta 
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Pop. 

Tipton*  

.pa 

Stafford 

Dudlev 

...2 

Tipton  

L.  & N.  W 

12H 

3020 

24872 

Tir- Evan  

to 

Denbigh  ^ 

Llanwrst 

11 

Denbigh  20 

Vale  of  Clwyd 

240* 

3954 

323 

Tir  Phil  

sta 

Glamorgan  ... 

Rhymney 

.3* 

Tir  Phil 

Rhymney 

183* 

Tirley 

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Tewkesbury 

...5 

Tewkesbury  ...5 

Midland  

1331 

1850 

526 

Tirri’l 

to 

Westmorland 

Penrith 

3 

Penrith  3 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

286* 

Tishuryt  

pa 

Wilts  

Hindon 

..3* 

Tisbury 

L.  & S.  W 

96f 

1625 

Tissington^ 

oa 

Derbv  

Ashbourne 

...4 

Ashbourne 4 

N.  Staffordshire 

161| 

2316 

344 

Tisted,  East 

pa 

Hants 

A lton 

...S 

Alton  5 

L.  & S.  W 

64 

2602 

229 

Tist.ed,  West 

pa 

Hants 

Alresford 

5 1 Alton 10 

L.  & S.  W 

69 

2268 

268 

Titchborne§  

.pa 

Hants  

Winchester 

...6  Winchester  ...7 

L.  & S.  W 

73* 

3060 

378 

* TIPTON  has  risen  from  an  inconsiderable  village  to  its  present  extent  and 
importance  from  the  apparently  exhaustless  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone  with 
which  it  abounds ; the  former  is  of  superior  quality,  and  is  found  in  strata  of 
thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  latter  is  wrought  to  a very  considerable  extent ; 
there  are  numerous  forges,  with  blast  furnaces,  for  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron, 
of  which  many  tons  are  made  weekly.  There  are  also  large  manufactories  for 
tinned  plates,  soap,  muriatic  potash,  and  red  lead ; and  all  kinds  of  nails,  hinges, 
fenders,  fire-irons,  and  boilers  for  steam-engines,  are  manufactured  to  a great 
extent.  Its  trade  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Birmingham-canal,  and  several  of 
its  branches  which  intersect  the  parish,  and  by  which  a communication  is  esta-  chemical- 
blished  with  almost  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Some  extensive  works, 
chemical-works  are  here  situated. 

Inn,  Albion. 


f TISBURY.  The  church  here,  a spacious  Norman  structure,  is  the  burial 
place  of  the  Arundells,  and  contains  many  of  their  monuments,  from  1571  to 
1801.  Among  them  is  that  of  Thomas  Lord  Arundell,  created  of  Wardour  by 
James  I.,  and  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  by  Rodolph  II.,  1595,  for  his 
gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Gran,  in  Hungary,  where  he  captured  with  his  own 
hands  the  Turkish  standard,  afterwards  sent  to  Rome.  Tisbury  was  the  birth- 
place of  Sir  John  Davies,  poet  and  attorney-general  in  Ireland,  but  is  better 
known  in  modern  times  for  its  quarries  of  Portland-stone,  and  for  its  manor- 
house,  called  the  Grange,  or  Place-farm,  which  dates  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  an  occasional  residence  of  the  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury.  It  still 
retains  its  old  gateway  and  barn,  the  latter  being  200  feet  long.  Another  manor- 
house,  called  Hazelton,  near  Wardour,  was  the  possession  of  the  Lords  de  la 
Warr.  Fonthill  abbey,  the  once  celebrated  seat  of  the  author  of  “ Vathek,”  is 
about  two  miles  west.  There  is  a chapel  for  Independents,  and  National- 
schools. 


Ancient 
manor- 
house  of  the 
Grange. 


X TISSINGTON.  At  this  interesting  village  is  still  preserved  a harmless  relic  Well- 
of  distant  times.  On  Holy  Thursday,  after  a sermon  preached  in  the  church,  floweriuS* 
the  villagers  go  in  procession,  with  the  clergyman  at  their  head,  to  the  several 
wells  in  the  parish ; at  each  of  which  some  portion  of  the  church  service  is  read 
and  a hymn  sung.  The  wells  are  for  the  occasion  decked  with  an  abundance  of 
flowers,  formed  into  designs,  mottoes,  and  chaplets ; the  whole  ceremony  being 
ended,  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  festivity.  Open  house  is  kept  by 
all  in  proportion  to  their  means,  and  all  who  come  are  welcomed.  This  “ well- 
flowering,” as  it  is  called,  is  singularly  interesting  and  beautiful,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tissington  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  festival  with  much  zest.  A 
similar  practice  prevails  in  Tideswell,  Wirksworth,  Bakewell,  and  some  other 
places  in  Derbyshire,  but  nowhere  is  it  carried  out  so  heartily  as  in  Tissington. 


§ TITCHBORNE  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  a corruption  of  De  Ytehing- 
borne,  the  southern  stream  of  the  Itching  rising  here.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 

Sir  Roger  Titchborne  married  Isabella,  heiress  of  Lemerston,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  charities  of  this  lady  were  unbounded,  and  when  she  was  on  her  Interesting 
death-bed,  at  the  close  of  an  unusually  lengthened  life,  she  prayed  her  husband  legend, 
to  grant  her  as  much  land  as  would  enable  her  to  establish  a dole  of  bread  to  all 
comers  at  the  gates  of  Titchborne  on  every  succeeding  Lady-day.  Sir  Roger,  it 
is  said,  took  a flaming  brand  from  the  hearth,  and  promised  his  wife  as  much 
land  as4she  could  herself  encircle  whilst  it  continued  burning.  She  caused  her- 
self to  be  carried  from  her  bed  to  a spot  pointed  out,  near  the  present  house, 
and  began  creeping  round  it  on  her  hands  and  knees.  Before  the  brand  was 
consumed,  she  had  encircled  several  acres,  still  known  by  the  name  of  “ Crawles.” 
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'Titehfmld* *  m.t  & na. 

...22 

Fareham 

. 2 

L.  & S.  W 

86? 

17512 

3956 

...22 

Thorpe  

..li 

L.  & N.  W 

92£ 

44S0 

883 

Titohwell 

pa 

Norfolk  * 

Burnham ... 

Wells  

102 

IE.  Counties 

159| 

1627 

163 

Titley  

pa 

Hereford  

Kington 

3 

Titley 

Leomins.  & Kington 

169 

1876 

375 

Titiington  

Northumb.  ... 

Alnwick 

....7 

Alnwick 

...7 

N.  Eastern  

3192 

2234 

81 

Titsey  

pa 

Surrey  

Godstone 

5 

Warlingham 

...5 

Caterham 

222 

1936 

154 

Titten  hanger 

ham 

H erts  

Hatfitld  

5 

St.  Albans  . 

..22 

L.  & N.  W 

27 

485 

Tittensor 

lib 

Stafford 

Stone  

4 

Barlaston 

1 

N.  Staffordshire 

1462 

Tittesworth  ., 

to 

Stafford 

Leek 

2 

Leek  

..2* 

N.  Staffordshire 

157| 

606 

Tittleshall  

pa 

Norfolk 

Fakenham  . 

6 

Dunham  .... 

..si 

E.  Counties 

123 

3364 

615 

Tiverton  

Chester 

Tarporley  ., 

....  2 

Reeston  

4 

L.  & N.  W 

1692 

1657 

747 

Tivertont m.t  & t>a 

Devon  

Exeter  

...14 

Tiverton  

Gt.  Western  

1842 

17650 

11144 

Tivetsliall,  St. 

Ma.reraret 

pa 

Norfolk 

Diss 

6 

Tivetshall.... 

E.  Counties 

100 

1668 

355 

Tivetshall.  St.  Marv  na 

Norfolk...  

Diss 

5 

Tivetshall 

....1 

E.  Counties 

101 

1125 

352 

Tixall 

Stafford  

4 

Oolwich  

...3 

L.  & N.  W.  

1302 

2352 

221 

Tixover 

Stamford  . 

6 

Ketton  

..2* 

Midland  

9t2 

1080 

115 

T ITCH- 
BORNE. 


An  ancient  prophecy  says  the  house  will  fall,  and  the  family  of  Titchborne 
become  extinct,  should  any  of  the  Lady  Isabella’s  descendants  be  daring  enough 
to  divert  her  charity.  In  the  shape  of  1,900  small  loaves,  the  Titchborne  dole 
was  regularly  distributed  until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  loaves  were 
discontinued,  but  money  to  the  same  amount  has  since  been  annually  given  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish.  The  old  mansion  was  pulled  down  in  1803,  and  the  pre- 
sent building  is  modern.  In  the  old  church,  situated  on  a hill,  are  some  memo- 
rials of  the  Titchborne  family. 


Market,  Alternate  Tues.— Fairs,  May  14,  pleasure ; Sep.  25,  hiring. 


* TITCHFIELD,  or  Tichfield,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  mouth  of  South- 
ampton-water,  near  the  Titchfield  river,  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels. 
The  town  is  small,  but  well  built,  and  inhabited  by  many  respectable  families. 
Ruins  of  Near  the  tow  n are  the  ruins  of  Titchfield-house,  erected  by  the  first  Earl  of 
house161**"  Southampton,  on  the  site,  and  with  the  materials,  of  an  abbey  for  Premonstra- 
tensian  canons,  founded  in  1231.  This  mansion  is  nowin  a very  dilapidated 
state,  the  entrance  gateway  being  the  principal  part  standing;  the  old  stables 
still  remain,  and  are  worthy  of  notice.  Charles  I.  was  concealed  in  this  mansion 
after  his  escape  from  Hampton-court,  in  1647,  and  again,  previously  to  resigning 
himself  to  Colonel  Hammond,  w ho  conducted  him  to  Carisbroo Ice-castle.  From 
the  high  ground  east  of  Titchfield  there  is  a fine  view  over  Portsmouth  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Market,  Alternate  Tues.— Fairs,  May  14,  toys;  Sep.  25,  hiring. 


Wool  trade 
carried  on 
at  an  early 
period. 


Remains  of 
Tiverton  - 
castle. 


f TIVERTON  is  a place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  anciently  called 
Twy ford-town,  and  Two-ford-town,  from  its  situation  between  the  rivers  Exe 
and  Loman.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  an  eminence,  and  consists  of 
several  well-paved  streets.  The  Exe  is  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges,  from  one 
of  which  is  a fine  view  of  the  castle  and  church.  The  wool  trade  was  introduced 
here  in  1353,  and  in  1500  the  manufacture  of  baizes,  plain  cloths,  kerseys,  and 
serges,  was  extensively  carried  on;  but  in  1591  its  prosperity  was  greatly 
checked  by  the  plague,  wdiich  destroyed  nearly  600  of  the  inhabitants;  and  in 
1598  the  town  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire.  Notwithstanding  these 
calamities,  Tiverton  was  considered  in  1612  the  chief  manufacturing  town  in  the 
west  of  England  ; but  about  this  period  a second  conflagration  destroyed  nearly 
all  the  property  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1731  a third  dreadful  fire,  in  a few  hours, 
destroyed  nearly  300  houses,  besides  other  buildings.  The  introduction  of  Nor- 
wich stuffs,  in  1745,  occasioned  the  decline  of  the  woollen  trade,  which  was 
entirely  superseded  in  1815  by  the  patent  net  manufacture.  Some  few  remains 
of  the  boundary  wall  of  the  old  castle,  with  its  flanking  and  angular  tow  ers,  are 
still  visible,  and  cover  about  an  acre  of  ground,  level  with  the  old  churchyard, 
w'hich,  from  its  picturesque  situation,  forms  one  of  the  most  favourite  prome- 
nades of  the  town.  During  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  this  fortress 
was  garrisoned  for  the  king ; but  after  a slight  siege,  it  was  taken  by  a detach- 
ment from  the  army,  commanded  by  General  Fairfax.  The  ruins  consist  of  parts 
of  the  boundary  wall,  with  its  flanking  and  angular  towers,  part  of  the  grand 
entrance,  and  other  fragments;  its  site,  which  occupies  about  an  acre,  is  on  a 
level  with  the  churchyard,  and  overhangs  the  river.  The  old  church  of  St.  Peter 
.is  a very  ancient  structure,  with  au  enriched  Norman  doorway : the  altar-piece, 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Wilts 

Tocketts  to 

Tockholes to 

Tockington,  Lower  ti 
Tockington,  Upper  ti 

Toekwith to 

Todbere  pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Lancaster 

Gloucester  ... 
Gloucester  ... 
W.  R.  York  ... 
Dorset  

Todenhara  pa 

Toddington*  m.t  & pa 

Toddington pa 

Todmordeut m.t 

Tod  wick  pa 

Toft  pa 

Toft  to 

Gloucester  ... 
Bedford 

Gloucester  ... 
Lan.  & W.R.Y. 
W.  R.  York ... 
Cambridge  ... 
Chester 

Toft  ham 

Lincoln  

Toff;  pa 

Lincoln 

Toft  ham 

To^-Mnnks  pa 

Warwick  

Norfolk 

Toftrpes  pa 

Norfolk 

Tnft.s  West  pa 

Norfolk 

Togstone  to 

Tolland pa 

Northumb.  ... 
Somerset  

Miles 

Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Railway. 


Caine 6$ 

Guisborough...2 
Blackburn  ...3$ 
Thornbury  ...2* 
Thornbury  ...3* 

Wetherby  6 

Shaftesbury...  4$ 
Shipston-on-S.  3 

Woburn 5 

Winchcombe...4 

Rochdale 8* 

Rotherham  ...8 

Cambridge 7 

Middlewich  ...8 

Bourn 3 

Mkt.  Rasen  ...4* 

Rugby  3* 

Beccles  4 

Fakenham 2 

Brandon  5* 

Alnwick 10 

Watchet . 9 


Woottn  Basset  3 Gt.  Western  

Guisborough... 2 Stockton  & Darlgtn. 

Blackburn 3 B.  Lancashire 

Yate  7 Midland  

Yate  7 1 Midland  

Wetherby  6; N.  Eastern  

Gillingham  ...4^!  Salisbury  & Yeovil... 

Moreton  3*  Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Dunstable 4 L.  & N.  W 

Ashchurch 8 Midland  

Todmorden I Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

Kiveton  Park  1*  Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

Cambridge  ...YE.  Counties 

Chelford 4 L.  & N.  W 

Bourne  3 Gt.  Northern 

Mkt.  Rasen  ...4*  Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

Rugby 4 L.  & N.  W 

Haddiscoe  ...1*  E.  Counties 

Fakenham  ...2*  E.  Counties 

Brandon 5 E.  Counties 

Acklington 2 N;  Eastern  

Taunton  10  Gt.  Western  


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

86 

761 

190 

218 

653 

51 

217 

2050 

939 

130 

• ••  1 

443 

130 

880 

196* 

1610 

506 

110| 

384 

119 

95| 

2477 

462 

44 

5390 

2438 

134f 

1857 

189 

208 

7699 

153 

1860 

200 

64* 

1242 

380 

176* 

1298 

241 

97 

157* 

1293 

77 

861 

114* 

2238 

421 

142* 

1184 

68 

93* 

3051 

191 

305* 

1063 

217 

173* 

824 

147 

being  “the  deliverance  of  St.  Peter  from  prison,”  was  painted  and  presented  by 
the  celebrated  though  eccentric  artist,  Cosway,  who  was  a native  of  this  town. 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  diver- 
sified that  can  be  imagined,  embracing  an  extensive  range  of  scenery,  charac- 
terized by  the  true  Devonian  features,  luxuriant  fertility,  and  romantic  rugged- 
ness. Colton,  the  author  of  “ Lacon”,  frequently  preached  in  this  church,  and 
several  names,  familiar  to  fame,  are  associated  with  this  district.  Mrs.  Cowley, 
the  dramatic  authoress,  was  a native  here ; and  the  notorious  Bamfylde  Moore 
Carew,  surnamed  “the  King  of  all  the  Beggars,”  was  born  at  Bickleigh,  about 
two  miles  hence,  and  received  his  education  in  the  free  grammar-school  founded 
by  Peter  Blundell,  a rich  clothier,  who  left  lauds  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  the  present  most  liberally  conducted  establishment.  An  almshouse  of  inte- 
resting antiquity,  and  several  minor  charitable  institutions,  supported  by  bequests, 
are  among  the  other  numerous  evidences  of  the  charitable  and  hospitable  dis- 
position of  the  townspeople,  who  are  principally  employed  in  the  lace  trade,  one 
of  the  largest  manufactories  for  which  is  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
town.  The  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  have  here  places 
of  worship.  The  borough  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors, 
of  whom  one  is  mayor.  Races  are  held  annually  on  the  castle-meadows  for  two 
days  in  the  month  of  August. 


Tivebton. 


Bamfylde 

Moore 

Carew. 


Lace-manu- 

facture. 


Inn,  An  gel . — Markets , Tues.,  Sat.;  great  market,  2nd  Tues.  in  Feb.,  Tues.  bef.  last  Wed.  in  April, 
Tues.  bef.  Aug.  26,  2nd  Tues.  in  Dec.— Fairs,  Tues.  fortuight  aft.  Whit.-Sun.,  Sep.  29,  cattle.— 
Bankers,  Dunsford  and  Co. ; draw  on  Lubbock,  Forster  and  Co.  Branch  of  National  Provincial 
Bank  of  England ; draw  on  Head-office. 


* TODD1NGTON  is  situated  on  an  eminence  ; the  town  is  small  and  irregu- 
larly built,  and  the  houses  have  an  ancient  appearance.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait.  In  the  church  are  tombs 
of  the  Cheyne  and  Strafford  families. 

Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  April  25, 1st  Mon.  in  June,  Nov.  2,  Dec.  6,  cattle. 


f TODMORDEN,  situated  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Calder  river,  which 
here  divides  Lancashire  from  Yorkshire.  The  town  owes  its  importance  to  its 
manufactures,  there  being  several  large  cotton-spinning  and  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments, with  powerful  machinery;  silk,  woollen,  and  worsted-works,  and 
manufactories  of  steam-engines  and  machinery.  Coal-works,  chemical-works, 
and  corn-mills,  together  with  some  large  iron  and  brass-foundries,  afford  con- 
siderable employment  to  the  population.  The  old  church  is  now  only  used  for 
reading  the  burial  service  in,  but  a modern  church  has  been  erected,  and  there 
are  chapels  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connec- 
tion and  Association  Methodists,  and  a grammar-school,  an  Odd  Fellow’s-hall, 
and  a Rechabite’s-hall. 


Large 

manufacto- 

ries. 


Inns,  Golden  Lion,  White  Hart,  Queens. — Market,  Sat. ; great  market,  1st  Thurs.  in  each  month. — 
Fairs,  Tues.  bef.  Easter,  Sep.  27  (both  last  three  days),  1st  day  cattle,  2nd  and  3rd  general. — 
Bankers,  Sub-Branch  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Smith, 
Payne,  and  Smith. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Tollard  Royal*  

Wilts 

...fi 

Tisburv  9 

Salisbury  & Yeovil... 

105f 

2807 

574 

Toller-Fratrum 

.pa 

Dorset  

Beaminster . 

.7*  Maiden  Newtn.l 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

143* 

500 

54 

Toller-Porcorum  .. 

.pa 

Dorset  

Beaminster 

...6 

Maidn  Newtn  2* 

AYilts  & Somerset ... 

142 

3143 

527 

Tollerton 

Nottingham 

Nottingham 

...4 

Nottingham  ...4 

Gt.  Northern 

132 

1240 

157 

Tollerton  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Easingvvold 

..A 

Tollerton 

N.  Eastern  

201 

2340 

551 

Tollesburv  

r>a 

Essex 

Maldon  

...8 

Maldon  8 

E.  Counties 

52 

10638 

1193 

Tolleshunt-D’Arov  na 

Essex 

Witham 

...8 

Maldon 7* 

E.  Counties 

51* 

3371 

792 

Tolleshunt- 

Kiiights  

.pa 

Essex 

Coggleshall 

...9 

Kelvedon  6 

E.  Counties 

47  f 

2079 

371 

Tolleshunt- Major .. 

.pa 

Essex 

Maldon  

...6 

Maldon  6 

E.  Counties  

50 

2344 

479 

Toipuddle  

pa 

Dorset  

Dorchester... 

...7 

Moreton  4* 

L.  & S.  W 

139 

2039 

354 

Tongt  

pa 

Kent  

Sittinerbonrne  2 

Sittingbourne  2 

Lon.,  Chat.,  & Dover 

44 

1883 

242 

Tong  

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Leeds  

...6 

Birkenshaw  ...2 

Gt.  Northern 

197 

2644 

2797 

Tongt  

.pa 

Salop 

Shiffnal  .... 

..3-| 

Albrighton 3 

Gt.  Western  

136 

3464 

511 

Tonge§  

..to 

Lancaster 

Bolton 

,...1 

Bolton  1 

L.  & N.  W 

202 

1466 

Tonge 

Lancaster 

Manchester . 

..5* 

Middleton  ...1* 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

196* 

367 

3831 

Tootiner.  Lower 

r>a 

Surrev  

Olapham 

....3 

Balham 1* 

London  & West  End 

12* 

561 

2122 

Tootiner.  Tinner II  ham 

Surrey  

Clapham 

....2 

Balham  . ...  f 

London  & West  End 

HI 

TopclitfelT  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Thirsk 

....5 

Topcliffe  Gate  3 

N.  Eastern  

225* 

15565 

2797 

Toporoft  

Norfolk 

Bungay  

....6 

Harleston  8 

E.  Counties 

114* 

1875 

477 

Tonnesfield 

.na 

Essex  

Sudbury  .... 

..10 

Halstead 8 

E.  Counties 

62 

3320 

1051 

Topsham**  ...m.t  & pa 

Devon  

Exeter  

-.3* 

St.  Thomas 4 

Gt.  Western  

168 

1740 

3377 

* TOLLARD  (Royal).  Here  is  an  old  farm-house,  called  King  John’s  Hunt- 
ing-seat, said  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  royal  residence  for  hunting  in 
Cranborne-chase. 

f TONG.  In  a wood  near  the  church  are  some  slight  vestiges  of  Tong-castle. 
Hengist’s  Hengist,  surprising  Vortigern  and  his  nobles  in  this  ancient  fortress,  massacred 

massacre,  the  latter,  and  kept  the  king  prisoner  till  he  surrendered  his  kingdom. 


Tong-castle. 


X TONG.  The  church  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
was  subsequently  rebuilt  and  made  collegiate ; it  is  a beautiful  structure,  in  the 
pointed  style,  consisting  of  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  a choir  and  chapel, 
with  a handsome  spire  rising  from  the  centre.  It  is  rich  in  monuments  to  the 
Pembrokes  and  Skeffingtons,  the  Vernons,  the  Stanleys,  Pierrepoints,  Willough- 
bys,  and  other  distinguished  families.  Near  the  church  are  considerable  remains 
of  an  old  hospital  for  thirteen  poor  persons  ; new  almshouses  have  been  founded 
. in  its  stead.  Tong-castle  is  a magnificent  mansion,  erected  in  the  last  century, 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  structure,  which  was  then  demolished ; it  is  crowned 
with  numerous  turrets,  pinnacles,  and  two  lofty  Turkish  domes,  producing  a 
grand  and  striking  effect.  The  apartments  are  handsome,  and  contain  a large 
collection  of  paintings.  The  park  comprises  2,825  acres. 


§ TONGE.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  counterpanes,  and  also  in  extensive  bleaching-grounds,  spinning- 
mills,  and  paper-mills. 


Large 

nursery- 

grounds. 


II  TOOTING.  Upper  Tooting  is  a hamlet  of  Streatham  ; Lower  Tooting,  or 
Tooting  Graveney,  is  a separate  parish.  The  principal  street  of  Upper  Tooting 
lies  along  the  Horsham-road ; Lower  Tooting  is  partly  to  the  left  of  the  road. 
The  parish  church  of  Lower  Tooting  was  rebuilt  in  1833;  there  is  a chapel  of 
ease  at  Upper  Tooting,  and  there  are  some  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Exten- 
sive nursery-grounds  are  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  a small  bequest  for  appren- 
ticing poor  children. 

Inns,  Castle,  Angel. 


The  murder 
of  Maideu’s- 
bower. 


f TOPCLIFFE  occupies  a romantic  situation  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Swale.  The  parish  church  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists have  a chapel,  and  there  is  a grammar-school.  Some  slight  remains  are 
still  visible  of  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Percy  family,  called  Maiden’s-bower, 
in  which  Henry,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  murdered  by  the  popu- 
lace for  enforcing  a tax  imposed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  in  which 
Thomas,  the  fifth  earl,  who  was  beheaded  at  York,  had  previously  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  Queen  Elizabeth.  Charles  I.  was  confined  in  this  mansion, 
and  the  sum  of  £200,000  for  giving  him  up  to  the  Parliament  was  here  paid  to 


the  Scottish  commissioners. 


**  TOPSHAM  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Exe,  at  the  junction 
with  the  Clist.  It  was  anciently  called  Apsham,  or  Apsom.  The  town  extends 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Torhrian 

na 

Devon 

Totnes 

5 

Kines  Kerswll.4 

S.  Devon  

193| 

2010 

229 

Tormoham 

pa 

Devon 

Toknes  ..  . 

8 

Torn  uav  

S.  Devon  

192 

1560 

11474 

Torquay* 

m.t, 

Devon 

Totnes  

.9 

Tornuav  

S.  Devon  

192 

7903 

Torkingtou 

to 

fihester  , 

Stnc.knort 

.4. 

Hazel  Grove 

14 

L.  & N.  W 

187* 

820 

358 

Torksey  

pa 

Lincoln  

Gainsborouarh  7 

Torksey 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

147* 

3170 

438 

Tor  in  ar  ton 

Gloucester 

Marshfield 

5 

Yate  

...6 

Midland  

129 

2645 

463 

Torpenhow.... 

Cumberland 

Cockermouth 

8 

Aspatria 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

324* 

9670 

1175 

Torpoint 

Cornwall  

Devonport 

.1 

Saltash  

Cornwall  

229* 

about  a mile  along  the  bank  of  the  Exe,  with  a quay  at  the  lower  end.  The 
parish  church  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  on  a lofty  cliff,  which  rises  abruptly 
from  the  river.  In  the  church  are  monuments  by  Chantrey,  in  memory  of 
Admiral  Sir  J.  T.  Duckworth,  and  of  his  son,  Colonel  George  Duckworth.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Unitarians. 
There  is  a good  coasting  trade,  and  Baltic  and  American  timber  are  imported. 
Ship-building,  and  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  cable,  and  cordage,  employ  the 
inhabitants.  During  the  contest  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  brought  some  ships  up  the  river  Exe,  and  took  possession  of  a small 
fort  here,  but  the  vessels  being  left  upon  the  sands  on  the  ebbing  of  the  tide, 
two  were  taken,  and  one  burnt  by  the  army  of  Fairfax,  who  remained  here  some 
time. 


Topsham. 


Capture  of 
the  fort. 


Inn,  Globe.— Market,  Sat.— Pair,  Thurs.  bef.  July  19. 


* TORQUAY,  characteristically  described  as  the  Montpelier  of  England,  is 
situated  in  a small  bay  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Torbay,  the  larger  one,  and 
is  sheltered  by  a ridge  of  hills,  clothed  by  verdant  woodland  to  the  summit 
having  thus  an  immunity  from  the  cold  northern  and  easterly  winds,  which  few 
other  spots  so  completely  enjoy.  From  being  a small  village  with  a few  scattered 
houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  officers’  wives,  during  the  period  of  the  last  French 
war,  when  the  Channel  fleet  were  at  anchor  opposite,  it  has  rapidly  risen  to  a 
thriving,  populous  town,  built  round  the  three  sides  of  the  strand  or  quay  formed 
by  the  pier.  The  next  tier,  which  is  approached  by  a winding  road  at  each  end, 
and  steps  at  other  places,  is  comprised  of  handsome  terraces  ; and  the  third,  or 
highest,  has  a range  of  beautiful  villas.  The  views  from  either  of  these  levels 
are  most  enchanting,  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  fine  expansive  roadstead  of 
Torbay,  within  whose  circumference  numerous  fleets  can  ride  in  safety,  and 
where  is  always  to  be  seen  the  trim  yacht  aud  pleasure-boat,  the  dusky  sail  of 
the  Brixham  trawler,  or  coasting  merchantman,  and  frequently  the  more  proud 
and  spirit-stirring  leviathan  of  the  deep — “ one  of  Britain’s  best  bulwarks — a man 
of  war.”  To  this  also  must  be  added,  the  beautiful  country  surrounding,  com 
mencing  by  Berry-head  to  the  south,  until  the  eye  rests  upon  the  opposite 
extremity,  encircling  within  its  scope  the  town  of  Brixham,  the  richly  cultivated 
neighbourhood  of  Goodrington  and  Paignton,  with  the  picturesque  church  of 
the  latter,  and  the  sands  rounding  from  it  to  the  fine  woods  of  Tor-abbey,  and 
the  town  and  pier  immediately  below.  About  half  a mile  from  Torquay,  in  the 
once  secluded  cove  of  Meadfoot,  which  is  now  being  converted  into  a second 
town,  with  a new  church  of  its  own,  are  terraces  surpassing  those  in  Torquay. 
The  sea  views  from  these  heights  are  magnificent,  and  the  situation  most  attrac 
tive.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  of  modern  origin.  The  pier,  which  forms 
a most  agreeable  promenade,  was  begun  in  1804,  and,  with  the  eastern  pier; 
about  forty  feet  wide,  encloses  a basin  of  some  300  feet  long  by  500  broad.  This 
is  the  favourite  lounge.  Another  on  the  Torwood-road  is  the  Public-gardens 
skilfully  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  has  placed 
about  four  acres  of  his  estate  at  the  disposal  of  the  public.  Passing  up  the  new 
road,  made  under  Walton-hill,  to  the  Paign ton-sands,  we  come  to  the  remains  o 
Tor-abbey,  once  more  richly  endowed  than  any  in  England,  and  now  forming 
portion  of  the  delightful  seat  belonging  to  Mrs.  Cary,  a munificent  patron  of  the 
town.  Amusements  of  every  kind  are  easily  attainable.  A new  masonic-hall 
was  built  in  1857.  A theatre,  concerts — held  at  Webb’s  Royal-hotel — assemblies, 
libraries,  news  and  billiard-rooms,  cater  for  every  imaginable  taste,  and  the  Tor- 
quay-museum,  belonging  to  the  Natural  History-society  there  established,  has  a 
most  valuable  collection.  A new  hospital  for  consumptive  invalids  has  been 
among  the  recent  additions  to  the  town.  To  all  suffering  under  pulmonary 
complaints,  Torquay  offers  the  greatest  inducement  for  a trial  of  its  efficacy  as  a 
place  of  winter  residence.  Dr.  James  Clark,  in  his  work  on  “Climate,”  says, 


Beautiful 
climate  and 
situation. 


Meadfoot. 


Ruins  of 
f Tor-abbey. 


j 
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Name  of  Place. 


Torrington,  Black... pa 
Torrington,  East  ...pa 
Torrington, 

Great* m.t  & pa 

Torrington,  Little  pa 
Torrington,  West  ...pa 

Torrisholme  ham 

Tortington pa 

Tort  worth  pa 

Torver  to 

Torworth to 

Toseland  .pa 


County 


Devon  

Lincoln  

Devon  

Devon  

Lincoln 

Lancaster..., 

Sussex  

Gloucester  . 
Lancaster..., 
Nottingham 
Hunts  


Miles 

Distant  from 


Hatherleigh  ... 
Wragby  4 

Hatherleigh  11 

Hatherleigh  ...9 

Wragby  3 

Lancaster 2$ 

Arundel 2 

Berkeley  5 

Broughton 7 

Retford  5 

St.  Neot’s  4 


Ifvstance  from 

Railway 

Station. 

Eggesford 

,.16 

Wickenby  ... 

Umberleigh 

...8 

Umberleigh.. 

.10 

Snelland  

.4$ 

Lancaster  ... 

Ford 

...$ 

Charfleld 

Torver  .... 
Ranskill .. 
St.  Neot’s 


Railway. 


N.  Devon 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Liu, 

N.  Devon 

N.  Devon 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin, 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Midland  

Furness  & Coniston 

Gt.  Northern 

Gt.  Northern 


Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

204$ 

7200 

1115 

179 

1498 

113 

207$ 

3456 

3308 

209$ 

2880 

623 

177$ 

3456 

3308 

234 

643 

192 

70f 

1131 

104 

118$ 

1551 

237 

270 

8670 

193 

145$ 

258 

55f 

1320 

230 

Torquay. 
Advantages 
for  invalids. 


Even  tem- 
perature. 


Kent’s- 

cavern. 


Interesting 

remains. 


“ the  general  character  of  the  climate  of  this  coast  is  soft  and  humid.  Torquay 
is  certainly  drier  than  the  other  places,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  fogs.  This 
drier  state  of  the  atmosphere  probably  arises  in  part  from  the  limestone  rocks, 
which  are  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  and  partly  from  its  posi- 
tion between  the  two  streams,  the  Dart  and  the  Teign,  by  which  the  rain  is  in 
some  degree  attracted.  Torquay  is  also  remarkably  protected  from  the  north- 
east winds,  the  great  evil  of  our  spring  climate.  It  is  likewise  well  sheltered 
from  the  north-west.  This  protection  from  wind  extends  over  a very  considerable 
tract  of  beautiful  country,  abounding  in  every  variety  of  landscape,  so  that  there 
is  scarcely  a wind  that  blows  from  which  the  invalid  will  not  be  able  to  find  a 
shelter  for  exercise,  either  on  foot  or  horseback.  In  this  respect  Torquay  is 
most  superior  to  any  other  place  we  have  noticed.  It  possesses  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  south-western  climate  in  the  highest  degree,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  its  exposure  to  the  south-west  gales,  partakes  less  of  the  disadvantages  of  it 
than  any  other  place  having  accommodation  for  invalids.”  The  meteorological 
observations  registered  give  the  mean  winter  temperature  as  about  forty-six 
degrees,  being  five  degrees  warmer  than  even  Exeter.  In  summer,  from  the 
cooling  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  the  temperature  has  rarely  exceeded  eighty 
degrees.  A delightful  sandy  beach,  within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  the  town,  pre- 
sents great  facilities  for  sea-bathing.  There  are  two  chapels  of  the  Establish- 
ment, a free  Episcopal  church,  and  chapels  for  Independents  and  Baptists.  The 
curious  natural  cavity  called  Kent’s-cavern  is  situated  beneath  a hill  about  a 
mile  from  Torquay  and  Babbecombe,  extending  to  a circuit  of  about  700  yards. 
It  was  first  occupied  by  the  bear  (Ursus  spelseus)  and  extinct  hyena,  the  remains 
of  which,  with  the  bones  of  elephants,  rhinoceros,  deer,  &c.,  upon  which  they 
preyed,  were  strewn  upon  the  rocky  floor.  By  some  violent  and  transitory  con- 
vulsion, a vast  amount  of  the  soil  of  the  surrounding  country  was  injected  into 
the  cavern,  carrying  with  it  the  bones  and  burying  them  in  its  inmost  recesses. 
Immediately  upon  its  subsidence  the  cavern  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by 
human  inhabitants,  whose  rude  flint  instruments  are  found  upon  the  mud  beneath 
the  stalagmite.  A period  then  succeeded  during  which  the  cavern  was  not  inha- 
bited until  about  half  of  the  floor  was  deposited,  when  a streak  containing  burnt 
wood  and  the  bones  of  the  wild  boar  and  badger,  was  deposited;  and  again  the 
cave  was  unoccupied,  either  by  men  or  animals,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
stalagmite  being,  both  above  and  below,  pure  and  unstained  by  soil  or  any 
foreign  matter.  Above  the  floor  have  been  found  remains  of  Celtic,  early  British 
and  Roman  remains,  together  with  those  of  more  modern  date.  Among  the 
inscriptions  is  one  of  interest  as  connected  with  the  landing  of  William  III.,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  “ W.  Hodges,  of  Ireland,  1688.”  The  pier  encloses 
a small  but  convenient  tidal  harbour.  The  rise  of  tide  at  spring-tides  is  about 
eighteen  feet.  The  imports  chiefly  consist  of  American  timber,  coals  and  culm, 
Portland  stone,  corn,  bricks,  slates,  and  general  goods.  The  exports  include 
earthenware,  cider,  elm  and  oak  timber,  and  yellow  ochre. 


Inns,  Royal  Hotel,  Family  Hotel,  Apsley  House  Hotel.— Markets,  T ues.,  Fri. —Fair,  Easter-Mon., 
Measure.— Bankers,  Vivian  and  Co.;  draw  on  Dimsdale,  Drewett,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. 


* TORRINGTON  is  situated  on  a hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Torridge. 
The  town  consists  of  a market-place,  surrounded  by  well-built  houses  and  two 
long  streets,  variously  disposed  on  the  ridge  and  declivity,  with  gardens  descend- 
ing towards  the  river.  Coal,  lime,  and  timber,  are  supplied  by  a canal,  extending 
Canal  com-  hence  to  the  sea-docks,  near  Bideford,  where  the  river  becomes  navigable  for 
muuication.  sloops.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  the  canal  crosses  the  river  by  means  of 
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Name  of  Place. 

County 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Bond, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Tnccido  PY  na 

W.  R.  York ... 

Settle  

7 

Long  Preston  3 

Midland  

2331 

110 

TOSSOD  CiiT^at 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Rothbury 

...3 

Morpeth  16 

N.  Eastern  

307| 

2760 

138 

Tjif.tilfi 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Rothbury 

..4 

Morpeth  17 

N.  Eastern  

308f 

518 

30 

Trwtne.k  

.pa 

Suffolk  

Stowmarket 

...7 

Elmswell 

E.  Counties 

881 

945 

348 

TDf.ha.m  ftrflat; 

na 

Essex 

Maldon 

.35 

Maldon  3 

E.  Counties 

47 

5363 

840 

Ijifcfclft 

Essex 

Maldon 

4 

Maldon  3& 

E.  Counties 

471 

1283 

388 

Tot,  hi  11  * ..  . 

pa 

Lincoln  

Alford 

Claythorpe  ...l£ 

Gt.  Northern  

135 

854 

69 

Tnt.lAV 

t.n 

Derby  

Sheffield 

...6 

Sheffield 6 

Gt.  Northern  

1681 

403 

Tnt.nDQ*  Vm  fir.  m 

Devon 

Torquav  

...9 

Totnes  

S.  Devon  

196f 

1043 

3828 

Tot, on 

F4* 

to 

Nottingham 

Nottingham 

...6 

Long  Eaton  ...2 

Midland  

126 

133 

Tottenham!  

Middlesex 

Edmonton  .. 

Tottenham £ 

E.  Counties 

81 

4403 

9120 

a noble  aqueduct ; and  nearer  the  sea-lock  it  is  interrupted  by  an  inclined  plane. 
During  the  civil  wars  the  Parliamentary  forces  were  here  put  to  flight  by  Colonel 
Digby  in  1643 ; and  about  three  years  afterwards  the  Royalists  were  defeated  by 
Fairfax  in  a severe  contest;  but  the  general’s  intention  of  prolonging  his  stay 
was  frustrated  by  the  explosion  of  eighty  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  the  church 
during  its  occupation  by  200  prisoners,  all  of  whom,  with  the  soldiers  on  guard, 
perished,  and  the  edifice  itself  was  destroyed.  In  1340  Richard  de  Merton 
erected  a castle  here,  the  chapel  of  which  existed  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ; the  site  of  the  ancient  structure,  which  occupied  the  highest 
portion  of  the  cliff,  is  now  used  as  a bowling-green,  and  commands  an  extremely 
beautiful  prospect.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  General  Monk  was  made 
Earl  of  Torrington.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  have 
places  of  worship.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  gloves,  made  of  Lisle-thread, 
silk,  and  kid.  Some  cloth  is  made.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen, 
and  twelve  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 


Toering- 

ton. 


Site  of  the 
castle  used 
as  a bowling 
green. 


Inn,  Globe  Hotel.— Markets,  Sat. ; great  market,  3rd  Sat.  in  March.— .Fair,  May  4,  agricultural 
show,  pleasure;  July  5,  Oct.  10,  cattle.— Bankers,  Braginton  and  Co. ; draw  on  Commercial  Bank 
of  London.  Branch  of  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England ; draw  on  Head-office. 


* TOTNES,  a place  of  great  antiquity,  is  mentioned  in  the  Exon  Doomsday 
as  held  by  Juhell  de  Toteneis,  who  founded  here  a Cluniac  priory,  and  erected  a 
castle.  A handsome  modern  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  river  Dart  connects 
Totnes  with  the  small  suburb  of  Bridgetown.  The  principal  street  runs  down 
the  hill  to  the  bridge,  and  is  paved;  several  of  the  houses  are  ancient,  with 
upper  stories  projecting  over  the  footpath,  and  supported  by  pillars.  In  the 
main  street  is  an  ancient  gateway,  which  was  purchased  by  Lord  Seymour  (now 
the  Duke  of  Somerset)  for  £1,000,  and  presented  to  the  town  for  the  use  of  a 
literary  institute  and  library.  On  an  artificial  mound,  commanding  a fine  view 
of  the  town  and  surrounding  country,  is  the  circular  keep  of  the  ancient  castle. 
The  Church-walk,  or  exchange,  consists  of  a large  room  with  ten  windows  front- 
ing the  street,  supported  by  granite  pillars : underneath  is  a colonnade  for  the 
merchants.  The  church  is  a handsome  structure  of  late  perpendicular,  having  a 
well-proportioned  tower,  with  pinnacles  at  the  west  end.  There  are  chapels  for 
Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  There  are  a grammar-school,  an 
endowed  blue-coat  charity-school,  and  a mechanics’-institute,  with  a library. 
There  are  a guild-hall  and  a small  jail,  a handsome  and  spacious  market-house, 
a small  theatre,  and  an  assembly-room.  An  island  in  the  river  Dart,  just  below 
the  bridge,  is  laid  out  in  an  ornamental  manner  as  a garden,  with  walks.  The 
extensive  grounds  around  the  castle  are  open  to  the  public.  Totnes  has  some 
trade  in  corn,  coal,  and  culm,  which  are  imported,  and  in  cider,  which  is  exported. 
There  is  a salmon-fishery  in  the  river  above  the  town.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 


Ancient 

gateway. 


An  island- 
garden. 


Inns,  Seven  Stars,  Seymour  Hotel. — Markets,  Sat.;  great  market,  1st  Tues.  in  each  month.— 
Fairs,  May  12,  Oct.  28,  stock. — Bankers,  Branch  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  Banking  Company ; draw 
on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Branch  of  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England ; draw  on  London  and 
Westminster,  and  Head-office. 


f TOTTENHAM  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  cross,  which  perpetuates  one  of  Tottenham- 
those  ancient  ones  erected  by  Edward  I.  in  1290,  as  an  affectionate  remembrance  cross* 
of  the  spot  being  one  of  the  funeral  resting-places  of  Eleanor,  his  deceased  queen. 

In  1600  Dean  Wood  removed  the  wooden  column  and  erected  an  octangular 
brick  one  on  its  site.  In  1 809  it  was  repaired  by  subscription,  and  covered  with 
cement  in  the  Tudor  Gothic  style,  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints, 
is  a Gothic  structure,  with  a square  embattled  tower.  The  oldest  monuments 
are  inlaid  with  brass,  and  belong  to  the  Hynningham  family,  dated  1536.  There 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acre  8 

Pop. 

Totteuhill  

Norfolk 

.5* 

Watlington  ...2$ 

E.  Counties 

95$ 

1590 

412 

...2 

Barnet 2 

Gt.  Northern 

11$ 

1597 

595 

...2 

Dunstable  ...2$ 

L & N.  W 

42$ 

2394 

753 

Watton  

...4 

Harling  Road  8 

E.  Counties 

HU 

3213 

370 

Tottington-Higher 

End  

Bury  

...6 

Stubbius 1 

E.  Lancashire 

204$ 

3686 

2958 

Tottington-Lower- 

End  

Lancaster 

Burv 

..21 

Bury  2$ 

E.  Lancashire 

201 

5038 

10693 

Totton 

sta. 

Hants  

Brockenhurst  10 

Totton  

L.  & S.  W 

83$ 

ToweestRr+__.m.t  na 

Northampton 

Northamnton  9 

Blisworth 4$ 

L.  & N.  W 

67$ 

2790 

2665 

Towednack 

.pa 

Cornwall  ... 

St.  Ives 

,.2$ 

St.  Ives  Road  4 

Cornwall  

299 

2794 

1057 

Towersev 

Bucks  

Thame  

...2 

Thame  2 

Gt.  Western  

52 

1200 

448 

Tow  Law 

sta 

Durham  

Cold  Rowley 

9* 

Tow  Law 

Stocktn.  & Darlngtn. 

255f 

Town  Green  

sta 

Lancaster 

Ormskirk 

2 

Town  Green  ... 

E.  Lancashire 

212$ 

Townstall 

Devon  

Dartmouth 

...1 

Dartmouth  ...1 

S.  Devon  

204 

1758 

1303 

Towthorpe  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Gt.  Driffield. 

..10 

Sledmere  2 

N.  Eastern  

226$ 

1790 

61 

Towthorpe  

N.  R.  York  ... 

York  

...5 

Haxby 1 

N.  Eastern  

195f 

Towton 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Tadcaster 

. 3 

Tadcaster  3 

N.  Eastern  

187$ 

1360 

122 

Towynt 

Merioneth  ... 

Machynlleth 

12 

Llanidloes  ...31 

Llnidloes  & Newtwn 

265 

26372 

2769 

Toxteth  Park  ...ex  pa 

Lancaster 

Liverpool 

..2* 

Liverpool 2$ 

L.  & N.  W 

204$ 

3768 

61334 

Tovnton.  All  Saints  na 

Lincoln  

Spilsby  .... 

..1$ 

Little  Steepng4$ 

Gt.  Northern 

124f 

3120 

615 

Toynton,  High  

Lincoln  

Horncastle  . 

..1$ 

Horncastle  ...1$ 

Gt.  Northern 

131f 

1210 

212 

Toynton,  Low 

Lincoln  

Horncastle... 

,...i 

Horncastle 1 

Gt.  Northern  

131$ 

950 

133 

Tovnton.  St.  Peter 

na 

Lincoln 

Spilsby 

..2* 

Little  Steepng3£ 

Gt.  Northern 

123f 

2530 

486 

Traian-  G las ham 

Brecon  

Brecknock  . 

..12 

Ijlandovfirv  9 

Llanllv.  & V.  of  Towv 

262 

648 

Traian-Mawr ham 

Brecon  

Brecknock  . 

..13 

Llandovery  . . .8  Llanlly.  & V.  of  Towy 

261 

378 

Trallong  

Brecon  

Brecknock  . 

..5* 

Merthyr  2111'affVale  

200 

3384 

319 

Totten- 

ham. 

The  seven 
sisters. 


is  a district  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, Wesleyans,  Society  of  Friends,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  places  of  wor- 
ship. At  Page-green  there  is  a remarkable  clump  of  Elms,  planted  in  a circular 
form,  called  the  “Sisters,”  and  believed  to  be  350  years  old.  Bruce-castle,  an 
ancient  castellated  mansion,  was  once  the  residence  of  Robert  Bruce,  father  of 
Robert,  King  of  Scotland.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1514,  has  since  undergone  many 
changes  and  alterations,  and  is  now  a substantial  brick  built  private  house  in 
possession  of  the  Hill  family.  There  is  an  excellent  asylum  here  for  young 
females,  established  on  the  principle  of  a reformatory.  At  Wood-green  is  the 
asylum  of  the  Fishmongers’  and  Poulterers -institution,  built  in  1847,  and  the 
Printers ’-almshouses,  erected  in  1849. 


* TOTTERN  HOE.  On  the  downs  are  the  remains  of  Totternhoe-castle,  over- 
looking the  village  of  Stanbridge;  the  mount  is  lofty,  and  surrounded  by  two 
ditches,  one  circular,  the  other  square,  enclosing  the  entire  breadth  of  the  ridge. 
Ancient  Near  this  is  an  ancient  camp,  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram;  and  to  the  east- 
camp.  ward  are  extensive  lime  and  freestone-quarries. 


Ruins  of 
castle. 


Herring. 

fisheries. 


t TOWCESTER  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tow,  and  consists 
principally  of  one  long  street,  the  houses  in  which  are  generally  well  built. 
From  the  discovery  of  numerous  coins  and  antiquities,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a Roman  station.  On  the  north-west  side  are  vestiges  of  a fosse,  and  the 
ruins  of  a castle,  probably  a Saxon  work,  for  in  that  period  the  town  appears  to 
have  been  a place  of  considerable  note,  and  so  well  defended  as  to  have  offered 
a protracted  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the  Danes.  About  the  year  921  Edward 
issued  a mandate  for  rebuilding  and  fortifying  the  town,  and  it  was  surrounded 
by  a stone  wall,  some  vestiges  of  which  are  still  discernible.  The  church  is  a 
neat  building,  with  a tower  ninety  feet  high;  the  nave  is  early  English,  the 
chancel  decorated,  and  the  rest  of  the  church  perpendicular  in  style.  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents,  and  a good  gram- 
mar-school. The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
bobbin-lace,  boots  and  shoes.  Sir  Richard  Empsou,  a celebrated  lawyer,  who 
was  promoted  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  in  the  following  reign,  was  the  son  of 
a sieve-maker  in  this  town. 

Inn,  Pomfret  Arms  .—Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  Shrove-Tues. , May  12,  Oct.  29,  all  sorts  of  cattle  and 
merchandise ; Tues.  bef.  Oct.  10,  statute,  hiring  servants. — Bankers , Percival  and  Mercer;  draw  on 
Heywood,  Kennards,  and  Co. 

t TOWYN  is  situated  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  from  which  it  derives  its  appel- 
lation. It  is  much  frequented  in  the  bathing  season,  the  shore  being  delightful 
for  either  riding  or  bathing,  and  some  good  specimens  of  conchology  are  to  be 
jmet  with  on  the  beach.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  herring- 
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Name  of  Place. 


Tram  Inn  

Tranmere*  to 

Tranwell  to 

Trawden  to 

Trawsgoed  ham 

Trawsfynyddf  pa 

Treals to 

Treamau  sta 

T reborough pa 

Treborth sta 

Trebrys to 

Trecastle  WardJ  ham 

Tre-Cefel  to 

Trecoed  to 

Tredderwenfawr  ...to 

Tredegar§ to 

Tredington pa 

Tredington pa 

Tredunnock  pa 

Treeton pa 

Tref-draethy  pa 

Trefecca  ham 

Tref-Eglwys  pa 

Trefeirig  to 

Treffgarne  pa 

Trefilan pa 

Treflis  ham 

Tref-llys  pa 

Tref-Lynn  to 

Trefriw^f pa 

Tref-y-coed ham 

Tregare pa 


County . 


Hereford  

Chester 

Northumb. 

Lancaster 

Brecon  

Merioneth  ... 

Lancaster 

Glamorgan  ... 

Somerset  

Carnarvon  ... 

Denbigh  

Brecon  

Cardigan  

Radnor 

Montgomery 
Monmouth  ... 
Gloucester  ... 
Worcester  ... 
Monmouth  ... 
W.  R.  York  ... 

Anglesey  

Brecon  

Montgomery 

Cardigan  

Pembroke 

Cardigan  

Brecon  

Carnarvon  ... 

Cardigan  

Carnarvon  ... 

Cardigan  

Monmouth  ... 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Hereford  4f  Tram  Inn 

Birkenhead  ...LRoek  Lane £ 

Morpeth 2 Morpeth 2 

Colne  2, Colne  2 

Builth 5 Kington  25 

Dolgelly  13  Pen-y-Groes  25 

Kirkham  1 Kirk  ham  2 

Aberdare  1$  Treaman  

Watchet <1  Wellington  ...14 

Carnarvon  ...6$  Treborth  

Llanwrst  10, Denbigh  19 

Brecknock  ...12  Llandovery  ...9 

Tregaron 3|Llangadoc  ...31 

Builth 6 Kington  25 

Welshpool 8 Oswestry  10 

Merthyr  7$  Ebbw  Yale  ...3 

Tewkesbury... 2$  Tewkesbury  ...3 
Shipton-on-S.  2 Shipston-on-S.2 
TJsk  4 Usk  4 

Rotherham  ...3$  Wdhouse  Mill  3 

Llangefni  5|Bodorgan 1$ 

Hay  8 Abergavenny  17 

Newtown 10  Llanidloes  ...4$ 


Aberyswith  ...10 

Clarbeston 7 

Lampeter  7 

Builth 7 

Cricceath  3 

Tregaron  2$ 

Llanrwst 2 

Lampeter  1 

Raglan  2$ 


Llanidloes  ...25 
Haverfdwest.  5$ 
Lampeter  Rd.23 

Kington  27 

Pen-y-Groes  14 
Llangadock  30$ 

Conway 10 

Lampeter  Rd.l7 
Raglan  2$ 


Railway. 


Newpt.  & Hereford 
Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  Jn 

N.  Eastern  

E.  Lancashire 

Leomins.  & Kington 

Nautlle 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

Taff  Vale  

Gt.  Western  

Chester  & Holyhead 

Vale  of  Clwyd 

Llarilly.  & V.  of  Towy 
Llanlly . & V.  of  Towy 
Leomins.  & Kington 

Gt,  Western  

Monm.  Rail  & Canal 

Midland  

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Newport  & Usk 

Midland  

Chester  & Holyhead 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Llnidloes  & Newtwn 
Llnidloes  & Newtwn 
S Wnlpsj 

Llanlly.  & V.  of  Towy 
Leomins.  & Kington 

Nantlle 

Llanlly.  & V.  of  Towy 
Chester  & Holyhead 
Llanlly.  & V.  of  Towy 
Newport  & Monmth. 


DiSt. 

Lond. 

prRl. 


149 

191| 

293| 

224| 

195$ 

268 

220 

195$ 

184$ 

241$ 

239$ 

262 

282 

195$ 

199 

182 

1311 

100 

176? 

I70f 

253$ 

183$ 

238$ 

259 

281$ 

276 

197| 

257 

281$ 

234f 

270 

151 


Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 


1559 

1220 

2510 

881 

21950 


1798 

814 


870 

5285 

1393 

3513 

3135 

18166 

9150 

1205 

2201 

6325 


2387 


Pop. 

6519 

68 

2601 

63 

1498 

142 

140 

274 

140 

241 

149 

8305 

143 
1117 

157 

663 

994 

216 

1793 

887 

99 

308 

496 

103 

169 

428 

95 

325 


Towyn. 


St.  Cadvan’s 
well. 


Ancient 

hall. 


fisheries ; and  a small  coasting  trade  is  carried  on.  A valuable  slate  quarry  has 
been  opened,  and  there  are  also  several  lead  and  copper-mines  in  the  vicinity. 

The  church  is  a small,  neat  structure.  Here  are  chapels  for  dissenters ; and  a 
free-school  and  some  almshouses,  endowed  by  charitable  individuals.  St.  Cad- 
van’s-well  here  is  held  in  estimation  for  its  medicinal  properties ; and  the  streams 
in  the  neighbourhood  afford  good  sport  to  the  angler.  In  many  respects  Towyn 
presents  attraction  to  the  visitor;  the  surrounding  country  is  beautiful,  and 
embellished  with  many  seats  of  the  gentry  of  the  county. 

Inn , Marine  Hotel.— Market,  Fri.— Fair,  March  16,  May  14,  Sep.  17,  Nov.  18,  East-Mon.,  hiring. 

* TRANMERE.  Tranmere-pool,  an  arm  of  the  Mersey,  is  crossed  by  a bridge 
from  Tranmere-ferry  to  Birkenhead-ferry,  whence  steamers  cross  the  river  to 
the  landing-stage  at  Liverpool  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  district  church  of 
St.  Catherine  is  a plain  brick  building,  with  a small  tower.  A new  Gothic 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  was  erected  in  1856.  There  are  chapels  for  Wes- 
leyans,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Independents.  Tranmere-hall,  an  ancient 
edifice,  having  a fine  view  of  the  Mersey,  stands  a short  distance  from  the  road. 

The  old  hall,  once  the  residence  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  is  now  a farm-house. 

Inns,  Tranmere  Hotel,  Rock  Ville  Hotel,  Railway  Hotel,  Queen’s  Arms  Hotel,  Royal  Hotel. 

f TRAWSFYNYDD.  Here  are  the  remains  of  Castell  Prysor;  also  a flat 
stone  in  Cae-llech-Idris,  inscribed  “ Hie  in  tumulo  jacet  Porius  homo  pianus 
fuit.”  A Roman  station  is  observable  here,  and  the  dross  of  smelting-houses  Roman- 
indicates  the  working  of  mines  in  the  vicinity  at  an  early  date,  the  position  0f station* 
which  is  now  unknown. 

X TRECASTLE.  [Dm,  Camden  Arms.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Jan.  17,  Aprils,  May  21, 

Aug.  14,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  13,  Dec.  11,  July  2,  lambs ; day  after  each,  pigs. 

§ TREDEGAR.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  only  one  poor  family 
resided  near  this  place,  which  has  risen  to  the  importance  of  a market-town,  with 
a spacious  area  in  the  centre,  and  a market-house,  where  a large  market  is  held 
on  Saturday.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  extensive  collieries  Iron-works, 
and  iron-works  at  this  place,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Inn,  Castle. 

||  TREF-DRAETH.  \_Fairs,  May  1,  Nov.  1,  hiring. 

H TREFRIW  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Crafnant  rivulet 
with  the  navigable  Conway.  There  is  a neat  church.  This  is  the  head  of  the 
tideway,  and  a brisk  trade,  in  the  export  of  slates,  from  the  quarries  of  Pen- 
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Name  of  Place. 


Tregaron* 

Tregonyt 

Tregayan pa 

Tregoyd  ham 

Tregynon  .... 

Treforest sta 

Trelleck  

Treleack-ar-Bettws  pa 

Trelystan to 

TremadocJ m.t 

Tremain  

Tremaine pa 

Trench  Crossing  ...sta 

Treneglos  

Trent 

Trentham§  

Trentishoe  

Trescott  ham 

Tresmeer 

Treswell  pa 

Tretire 

Tretower  par 

Trevalga  pa 

Trevethin  ...... 

Treville  ex  pa 

Trewalchmai  pa  chap 

Trewen pa 

Trewern  to 

Trewern  to 

Trewhitt  High  and 

Low  to 

Trewylan to 

Treyford  pa 

Trimdon  pa 

Trimingham  pa 

Trimley,  St.  Martin  pa 


County. 


to  Cardigan  

Cornwall  

Anglesey  

Brecon  

Montgomery 
Glamorgan  .. 
Monmouth  .. 
Carmarthen., 
Montgomery 
Carnarvon  .. 

Cardigan  

Cornwall  

Salop 

Cornwall  

Somerset  

Stafford 

Devon  

Stafford 

Cornwall  

Nottingham 

Hereford  

Brecon  

Cornwall  

Monmouth  ... 

Hereford 

Anglesey  

Cornwall  

Montgomery 
Radnor 


Nor  thumb.  .. 
Montgomery 

Sussex  

Durham  

Norfolk 

Suffolk  


Miles 

Distant  from, 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

. Lampeter.... 

..11 

Llangadock  . 

,..28 

. Truro  

....8 

Gram  pound  R.4 

. Llangefni  .. 

....3 

Gaerwen  .... 

..7* 

Hay  

..34 

Abereravennv  2*2 

Newtown  .. 

....5 

Newtown  ... 

....6 

. Cardiff 

10| 

Treforest  .... 

. Chepstow  .. 

....8 

Monmouth.., 

....5 

. Carmarthen...  10 

St.  Clears  .., 

....8 

Welshpool .. 

Welshpool .., 

. Cricceath  ... 

....5 

Pen-y-Groes. 

..12 

. Cardigan 

....4 

Newc.  Emlyn  10  1 

Launceston  . 

..7* 

Tavistock  .., 

.19* 

Wellington  . 

..2| 

Trench  Crossing 

. Camelford  ... 

....8 

Bodmin  .... 

,.18i 

Yeovil 

....3 

Yeovil 

,...3  ! 

Newcastle .... 

Si 

Trentham  . 

..14 

Combe  Martin  5 

Barnstaple  . 

..i4 : 

Wolverhamptn5 

Wolverhamptn5 

Launceston 

...7 

Tavistock .... 

..19  f 

East  Retford 

...5 

Cottam  

...2J 

Ross  

Ross 

..  5 1 

Crickhowell 

...3 

Abereravennv  . 9 

Camelford  ... 

..  5 

Bodmin  

..17  < 

Pontypool  ... 

...1 

Pontypool  ... 

...1  I 

Hereford 

...8 

St.  Devereux  14  I 

Llangefni  ... 

...5 

Ty  Croes  ... 

...4  ( 

Launceston 

...6 

Tavistock 

,16  S 

Welshpool  ., 

..44 

Welshpool  .. 

.4*  C 

New  Radnor 

...3 

Kington  

Rothbury  ... 

Morpeth  

.18  I 

Welshpool ... 

...8 

Oswestry  

Midhurst  ... 

Petersfield ... 

...71 

Hartlepool. ..104 Trimdon  

Cromer  

.21  I 

Ipswich 

,84llpswich  

,.9T 

Railway. 


Llanlly.  & V.  of  Towy 
Cornwall  


Chester  & Holyhead 
Newpt.  & Hereford 
Oswestry  & Newtwn 

Taff  Yale.  

Newport  & Monmth. 

S.  Wales  

Oswstry  & Llnidloes 

Nantlle 

Carm.&  Newc.Emln 
S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 

L.  & N.  W 

Cornwall  

Salisbury  & Yeovil... 
N.  Staffordshire. 

N.  Devon 

L.  & N.  W.  


279 


188| 


211 

255 

271 


126 


137 


153 


309| 

201 

59 

255 

134* 

77 


Area 
. in  Sta 
. Acres 

Pop. 

\ *89 

846 

2066 

* 

241 

6760 
\ ... 

718 

1 7061 

1136 

t 11492 

1532 

95 

1658 

276 

i 1045 

95 

2730 

193 

1590 

530 

: 6900 

2747 

1571 

129 

1344 

175 

1561 

254 

291 

1299 

126 

11329 

16864 

1540 

128 

1700 

775 

988 

188 

1860 

389 

1653 

116 

88 

1260 

174 

2280 

1598 

680 

243 

2338 

574 

Tbefeiw. 


Good 

fishery. 


Ancient 

place. 


Port  Madoc. 


Trentham* 

hall. 


machno  and  Llanrhychwyn,  some  lead-ore,  bark  and  oak,  and  imports  of  coals, 
timber,  and  various  articles,  is  carried  on  at  the  new  quay. 

Fairs,  Sep.  3,  Nov.  7. 

* TREGARON,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Berwyn,  is  much  fre- 
quented by  anglers,  and  being  seated  among  the  mountains,  is  remarkable  for 
its  picturesque  scenery.  The  parish  church  is  an  old  building,  with  a good 
tower. 

Markets,  Tues. ; great  market,  each  Tues.  from  2nd  Tues.  in  May  to  1st  Tues.  in  July,  sheep,  cows, 
&c .—Fairs,  March  16, 17,  stock,  pigs,  hosiery;  1st  Tues.  in  May,  cattle,  sheep  ; Aug.  4,  25,  Sept  24, 
Oct.  12,  stock,  pigs,  wool,  hosiery. 

f TREGONY.  A place  of  considerable  antiquity,  situated  on  the  river  Fal, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement 
in  this  branch  of  the  harbour.  The  old  town  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  present  is  built,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  street ; it  was  formerly  a place 
of  some  consequence,  but  has  greatly  declined  since  the  increase  of  Truro. 

Markets,  Sat. ; great  market,  3rd  Mon.  in  the  other  months. — Fairs,  Shrove-Tues.,  May  3,  July  25, 
Sep.  1,  Nov.  6,  cattle,  &c. 

X TREMADOC  is  built  in  the  form  of  a square,  and  has  a convenient  market, 
a spacious  town-hall,  and  a handsome  church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a fine 
spire.  A few  Welch  flannels  are  manufactured  here,  but  the  principal  trade  con- 
sists in  the  exportation  of  slates,  copper  and  lead-ores,  and  also  bark  and  timber. 
The  harbour  of  Port  Madoc,  which  is  well  sheltered,  is  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  of  300  tons  burthen,  and  near  it  is  an  embankment,  erected  by  Mr.  Mad- 
docks,  a great  benefactor  to  the  town,  at  the  cost  of  £100,000,  connecting  the 
counties  of  Carnarvon  and  Merioneth ; it  is  16,000  yards  in  length,  and  in  many 
parts  100  feet  from  the  foundation;  it  also  contains  flood-gates,  for  the  passage 
of  four  small  rivers. 

Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  2nd  Tues.  in  Feb.,  2nd  in  April,  1st  in  Dec. 

§ TRENTHAM.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  a noble  mansion  here.  The 
old  seat  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  J.  Parry.  There  is  a fine  gallery  of  pictures.  The 
Trent  is  here  made  to  spread  into  a fine  lake,  planted  with  ornamental  timber, 
the  work  of  Brown,  the  famous  landscape  artist  of  the  last  century. 

Inn,  Stafford  Arms. 
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Trimley,  St.  Mary. ..pa 

Tring*  m.t  & pa 

Tritlington  to 

Troedyraur pa 

Troedyrhiew sta 

Troston pa 

Trostrey  pa 

Trotterscliffe pa 

Trotton pa 

Trough to 

Troutbeck  to 

Trowbridgef  m.t  & pa 

Trowell pa 

Trowle  ti 

Trowscoed  to 

Trowse pa 

Trudox  Hill  ham 

Trull  pa 

TrumpingtonJ  pa 

Trunch  pa 

Truro§ bo  & m.t 

Trusham pa 

Trusley pa 

Trusthorpe pa 

Tryddyn chap 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Suffolk 

..84 

Ipswich  

...9 

E.  Counties 

77 

2208 

394 

...7 

Tring  

...2 

L.  k N.  W 

33f 

7390 

4746 

fi 

Morpeth 

N.  Eastern  

296f 

1200 

123 

Cardigan  

New*.-in-Emln  3 

Newcastle  ... 

Carm.&  Newc-Emln. 

266 

4660 

1020 

24 

Troedyrhiew 

TaffVale  

1874 

Suffolk  ’ 

Bury  St.  Ed. 

74 

Thurston 

...5 

E.  Counties 

954 

1761 

427 

■ Monmouth  ... 

Usk  

,...3 

Usk  

...3 

Newport  & Usk 

1754 

1255 

176 

.Kent 

St  rood  

. .9 

Snodland 

.44 

S.  Eastern  

414 

1160 

283 

Sussex  

Midhurst 

...3 

Haslemere  .. 

.10 

L.  & S.  W 

52 

3877 

434 

Cumberland 

Longtown  . 

..10 

Rose  Hill 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

329| 

2322 

150 

Westmorland 

Ambleside  ... 

Windermere 

...4 

Kendal  & Windrmr. 

265 

5322 

369 

Wilts 

Westbury  ... 

...5 

Trowbridge  .. 

Gt.  Western  

105f 

2442 

11148 

Nottingham 

Nottingham 

...6 

Sandiacre  .. 

.24 

Midland  

1294 

1570 

392 

Wilts 

Bradford 

...2 

Trowbridge .. 

.1* 

Gt.  Western  

1074 

371 

Montgomery 

Newtown .... 

Llanidloes  ... 

Llnidoes.  & Newtwn 

242 

Norfolk 

Norwich  .... 

14 

Trowse 

E.  Counties 

1144 

1363 

Somerset  

Frome 

...4 

Frome 

...4 

Gt.  Western  

1194 

Somerset  

Taunton 

..14 

Taunton 

.2^ 

Gt.  Western  

165| 

2233 

746 

Cambridge  ... 

Cambridge  . 

..24 

Shelford 

.24 

E.  Counties 

56f 

2200 

771 

Norfolk  

Cromer 

...7 

Norwich  

.IS 

E.  Counties 

1314 

1353 

451 

Cornwall  

Redruth  

...9 

Truro  

Cornwall  

274 

10733 

Devon  

Chudleigh  ... 

...2 

Exeter  

...8 

Gt.  Western  

175 

749 

205 

Derby  

Derby  

...7 

Tutbury  

..5 

N.  Staffordshire 

133| 

1078 

90 

Lincoln  

Alford 

...7 

Alford  

.74 

Gt.  Northern  

138 

1455 

289 

Flint  

Mold  

..Bil 

Padeswood... 

...4 

Chester  & Mold 

1924 

3554 

1123 

* TRING,  a place  of  remote  antiquity,  consists  principally  of  two  streets,  in 
one  of  which  stands  the  market-house;  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  generally 
in  the  modern  style.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  a silk-mill,  worked 
partly  by  water  and  partly  by  steam,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  canvas  and 
straw-plait.  The  church  is  of  perpendicular  character,  with  a fine  tower,  built 
about  1450.  There  are  chapels  for  five  sections  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
and  a mechanics ’-institute.  At  Tring  station  the  North-Western-railway  reaches 
its  greatest  elevation,  being  420  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  300  feet 
above  that  of  Camden-town  depot.  Near  the  town  is  the  elegant  mansion  of 
Tring-park,  situated  amidst  finely  diversified  and  extensive  grounds,  which  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  excellent  timber;  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Charles 
II.,  for  his  favourite  mistress,  Eleanor  Gwynn. 

Inns,  King’s  Arms,  Rose  and  Crown.—  Market,  ~Fri.— Fairs,  Easter-Mon.,  Oct.  11,  cattle,  hiring 
servants.— Bankers,  Butcher  and  Son ; draw  on  Dimsdale  and  Co. 

f TROWBRIDGE.  The  name  has  been  derived  by  some  etymologists  from 
the  position  of  the  early  town  bv  the  castle  drawbridge.  Camden,  however,  calls 
the  place  Trubridge,  Gough  Trolbridge  and  Leland  Thorough  bridge.  It  is  an 
old,  irregular  town,  on  a rocky  hill  sloping  to  the  river  Were,  a tributary  of  the 
Avon.  The  first  notice  of  Trowbridge-castle  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
when  the  place  being  in  possession  of  the  Empress  Maud,  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  king.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  was  held  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  fell  into  ruins  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  moat  alone  now 
remains.  The  church  of  St.  James,  though  styled  the  new  church,  dates  from 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  contains  a fine  old  font,  and  from  the  year  1814  to 
1832  wras  the  living  of  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  the  poet,  who  now'  lies  in  the 
chancel  under  a monument  by  Bailly,  erected  by  parish  subscription.  The  church 
is  a spacious  edifice,  with  a nave,  chancel,  tw  o aisles,  with  chapels  attached,  and 
a large  western  tower  and  spire.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists, 
Wesleyans,  and  Independants.  The  Rennet  and  Avon-canal  passes  about  a mile 
north  of  the  town.  The  manufacture  of  kerseymere  and  broadcloth  employs 
the  principal  part  of  the  population. 

Inn,  George.- Markets,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.— Fairs,  Aug.  5,  6, 7,  pleasure,  cheese,  cattl c.— Bankers, 
North  Wilts  Banking  Company  ; draw  on  Dimsdale,  Drewett,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Wilts  and  Dorset 
Banking  Company;  draw  on  London  aud  Westminster.  Everett,  Ravenhiil,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Bar- 
clay, Bevan,  and  Co. 

X TRUMPINGTON.  At  Dam-hill,  in  this  parish,  near  the  river  Cam,  several 
vases,  urns  containing  human  bones,  and  different  Roman  antiquities,  have  been 
discovered.  William  A nstey,  author  of  the  poetical  “Bath  Guide,”  w as  born 
here  in  1724. 

§ 1 RURO  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a vale,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  mining 
district,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  small  rivers,  Kenwyn  and  St.  Allen  ; which, 
with  a creek  of  the  river  Fal,  form  a body  of  water,  in  spring  tides,  two  miles  in 

9 a 


Summit  of 
the  railway. 


Crabbe,  the 
poet. 


William 

Anstey. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Trvsull pa 

Stafford 

\Volverhamptn5 
Abingdon  5 

Deep  fields 6 

L.  & N.  W. 

129 

651 

80* 

714 

127 

129| 

44 

253* 

25* 

117 

60* 

112* 

184* 

324 

122f 

41 

3110 

1144 

2644 

1239 

2065 

2270 

1605 

1699 

3257 

1552 

1830 

1320 

1799 

15235 

559 

233 

479 

425 

589 

430 

642 

400 

652 

13L 

163 

365 

157 

134 

339 

16548 

Tubney pa 

Berks 

Abingdon  5 

Gt.  Western  

Tuddenham  pa 

Suffolk  

Mildenhall 3 

Kennet 3* 

E.  Counties 

Tuddenham  pa 

Suffolk  

Ipswich  3 

Ipswich 3* 

E.  Counties 

Tuddenham,  East. ..pa 
Tuddenham,  North  pa 
Tudeley  pa 

Norfolk 

E.  Dereham  ...7 
E.  Dereham... 4* 
Tunbridge  ...2* 
Durham 5 

Yaxham  5* 

E.  Counties 

Norfolk 

Dereham 4 

E.  Counties 

Kent 

Tunbridge  ...2$ 
Ferry  hill. 5 

S.  Eastern  

Tudhoe to 

Durham  

N.  Eastern  

Tudv,  St pa 

Cornwall  .... 

Bodmin 6* 

Bodmin 6$ 

Cornwall  

Tuffley  ham 

Gloucester  ... 
Hants  

Gloucester 2 

Gloucester 8 

Gt.  Western  

Tufton  pa 

Whitchurch  ...1 
Uppingham  ...7 
Ludlow 10 

Whitchurch  ...1 
Medbourn 7 

L.  & S.  W 

Tuerbv  pa 

Leicester  

L.  & N.  W 

Tusrford  pa 

Salop 

Craven  Arms... 9 
Chathill  3 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
N.  Eastern  

Tughall to 

Nor  thumb.  ... 
Lincoln  

Alnwick 9 

Turnhy  to 

Tattershall  ...2* 
Maidstone  ...14 

Tattershall  ...3* 
Tunbridge  

Gt.-Northern  ... 

Tunbridge*  ...m.t  & pa 

Kent  i 

S.  Eastern  

Trubo. 


Churches 
and  public 
buildings. 


The  Lander 
monument. 


length,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  enable  vessels  of  100  tons  burden  to  sail  up  to 
the  town.  It  has  considerably  increased  in  size  of  late  years,  and  is  now  a hand- 
some and  well-built  town.  The  earliest  mention  of  Truro  appears  to  be  about  the 
year  1175,  under  the  name  of  Triueru.  It  is  first  found  under  the  form  Truro  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Its  market  is  held  by  prescription.  Elizabeth  granted 
it  a charter  in  1589.  Truro  is  the  neatest  town  in  Cornwall.  St.  Mary’s,  the 
parish  church,  is  a handsome  building,  with  a spire  125  feet  high.  It  contains 
various  monuments  to  old  Truro  families.  There  are  two  other  churches  besides, 
one  at  Kenwyn,  north  of  the  town,  near  the  County-infirmary.  In  the  town  are 
a chapel  of  ease,  and  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Independents.  There  are  a grammar-school,  and  National  and  British- 
schools.  The  Royal  Cornwall-institution  holds  its  meetings  in  Truro  : its  museum 
contains  a rich  collection  of  Cornish  minerals,  birds,  and  antiquities.  The  county 
library  and  the  Cornish  Horticultural-society  are  established  in  the  town.  There 
are  assembly-rooms,  a county-infirmary,  and  a jail.  The  town-hall  is  a handsome 
new  building  in  the  Italian  style:  the  court  of  the  vice-warden  of  the  stannaries 
is  held  in  it.  Truro  has  a considerable  trade,  and  is  the  residence  of  several  of 
the  gentry  of  the  county.  East  Huel  Rose,  one  of  the  largest  lead-mines  in  the 
county,  is  near  the  town.  Some  tin  is  smelted,  and  tin  and  copper  are  exported. 
The  imports  are  iron,  coal,  and  timber.  Truro  is  one  of  the  coinage  towns  (for 
the  coinage  of  the  tin) : the  process  is  carried  on  only  here  and  at  Penzance. 
The  mound  and  a few  other  vestiges  of  Truro-castle  remain.  At  the  top  of 
Lemon-street,  on  the  Falmouth-road,  is  a pillar  to  the  African  travellers  Richard 
and  J.  Lander,  natives  of  Truro,  the  latter  of  whom  perished  on  his  third  trip  to 
that  insalubrious  coast.  The  borough  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen 
councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  This  town  gave  birth  to  Samuel  Foote,  of 
dramatic  celebrity,  who  was  born  in  1721,  in  a house,  now  the  Red  Lion-inn. 


Inn , Red  Lion.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat. — Fairs,  Wed.  in  Mid- Lent,  Wed.  in  Whitsun.-week,  Nov.  19, 
Dec.  8,  cattle;  and  a cattle-market  the  1st  Wed.  in  every  other  month.— Bankers,  Tweedy  and  Co. ; 
draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Williams  and  Co. ; draw  on  Lubbock  and  Co.  Branch  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.— Newspapers,  Royal  Cornwall 
Gazette  West  Briton  and  Cornwall  Advertiser. 


! 


I 


Tun  bridge- 
castle. 


* TUNBRIDGE  is  built  on  ground  rising  from  the  banks  of  the  Medway, 
which  here  divides  into  several  branches,  and  winds  round  towards  the  north. 
There  are  several  bridges  over  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for  barges  up  to  this 
point.  Adjoining  the  principal  is  the  chief  manufactory  for  Tunbridge-ware. 
The  church  is  old  and  spacious,  and  has  been  much  disfigured.  It  was  granted 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  by  Roger  de  Clare,  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers.  The 
tower  and  nave  are  decorated  with  some  perpendicular  additions.  In  the  chancel 
are  mutilated  effigies  of  Sir  Anthony  Denton  and  wife,  of  the  time  of  James  I. 
Some  of  the  De  Clares  were  buried  here,  but  have  no  memorials  remaining. 
St.  Stephens  is  a modern  decorated  church,  with  a spire.  The  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  have  places  of  worship.  Tunbridge-castle 
stands  on  the  Medway,  near  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  is  shown  at  stated 
times.  The  entrance  is  across  a moat,  now  filled  up,  and  through  a gate-tower 
of  great  size,  and  tolerably  perfect.  Beyond  the  gate-tower  is  the  inner  ward, 
and  forming  a part  of  the  enceinte  of  this  ward  is  the  Norman  mound  on  which 
stood  the  keep,  covering  an  area  100  feet  above  the  river,  and  70  above  the 
court.  The  keep-mound  was  probably  the  work  of  Richard  Fitzgilbert,  who 
[acquired  the  estate  in  exchange  with  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  The  later  earls 
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Tunbridge  Wells*  ...to 

Tunstall  to 

Tuustall  pt 

Kent  

Durham  

Kent  

Tunbridge  ...4* 
Sunderland  ...3 

Sittingbournel* 

Tunbridge  Wlls. 
Sunderland  ...3 
Sittingbournel* 

S.  Eastern  

N-.  Eastern  

Lon.,  Chat.,  & Dover 

46 
27 1£ 
43* 

801 

1196 

10587 

70 

165 

Large 


added  the  gate-tower  and  dug  the  outer  moats,  which  include  nearly  seven  acres.  Tunbridge 
The  descendants  of  Fitzgilbert  assumed  the  name  of  De  Clare,  and  the  castle 
descended  with  the  other  estates  to  the  Audleys  and  Staffords.  It  was  forfeited 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Richard  III.,  and  afterwards  regranted  at  various 
times  to  Cardinal  Pole,  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Carey,  Lord 
Hunsdon.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Jerningham,  Lord  Stafford,  a descendant 
of  the  ancient  owners.  The  castle  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Henry  III.  before 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  its  then  owner,  having  joined  the  party  of 
the  barons.  During  the  siege  the  garrison  burned  the  town.  At  the  end  of  the 
town  is  the  grammar-school,  founded  in  1553,  by  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  a native  of  fchooTar* 
this  place,  who  bequeathed  lands  for  its  support  in  trust  to  the  Skinners ’-com-  SC10°  * 
pany.  The  revenues  are  now  very  considerable.  Sixteen  exhibitions  of  £100 
a year  each  are  attached  to  this  school,  tenable  at  either  university,  besides 
twelve  others  of  lesser  value.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  of  Syrian  achievements,  was 
among  the  remarkable  scholars  here.  The  centre  of  the  building  is  as  old  as  the 
foundation,  but  the  two  wings  are  modern.  On  the  front  are  the  arms  of  Sir 
Andrew  Judd  (the  boar’s  heads),  and  those  of  the  Skinuers’-company^the  fleurs- 
de-lys).  The  playground  enjoys  a wide  prospect  over  the  surrounding  country. 

There  is  a mechanics’  institute,  a literary  and  scientific-institution,  with  reading- 
room  and  library,  and  some  almshouses.  The  town-hall  and  the  market-house 
are  good  buildings.  Coal  and  timber  are  brought  from  Maidstone  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  gunpowder  and  fancy  wooden  wares  are  made  to  a 
small  extent.  In  the  vicinity  are  some  handsome  villas  and  seats.  Nearly  on 
the  site  of  the  railway-station  was  a priory  of  Premonstratensian  canons,  founded 
by  Richard  de  Clare,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Its  few  remains  were  destroyed 
during  the  construction  of  the  line  in  1840. 


Remains 
of  priory 
destroyed. 


Inns,  Rose  and  Crown,  Bull. — Market,  Great  market,  1st  Tues.  in  each  month. — Fair,  Oct.  11, 
pleasure.—  Bankers,  Beeching  and  Co. ; draw  on  Masterman  and  Co.  Branch  of  London  and  County 
Banking  Company;  draw  on  Head-office. 


* TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  has  long  been  known  and  much  frequented  as  a 
watering-place,  on  account  of  its  mineral  spring,  which  was  discovered  or 
brought  into  estimation  in  1606,  when  Dudley,  Lord  North,  who  had  been  con- 
sumptive, was  restored  to  health  by  the  use  of  the  water;  and  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny, who  resided  at  Eridge,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  induced  to  make 
some  local  improvements  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  came  here  to  drink  the  water,  when  she 
and  her  attendants  lodged  under  tents  on  the  adjacent  down,  but  many  buildings 
were  subsequently  erected;  and  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  wells 
being  visited  by  the  queen  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  became  a place  of 
fashionable  resort.  Queen  Anne,  who  was  a frequent  visitor  here,  gave  a stone 
basin  for  the  spring,  whence  it  was  subsequently  called  the  Queen ’s-well,  and 
she  contributed  towards  the  improvement  of  the  walks,  which  having  been  paved 
with  square  bricks  or  tiles,  received  the  name  of  the  Pantiles,  exchanged  for 
that  of  the  Parade,  in  1793,  when  the  spot  was  repaved  with  Purbeck-stone. 
The  spring  retains  its  original  situation,  but  the  approach  to  it  was  greatly 
improved  in  1847  by  the  addition  of  a portico.  Tunbridge  Wells,  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  summer  retreats  in  England,  is  built  on  a sandy  soil,  and 
divided  into  four  districts — Mount  Ephraim,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mount  Sion,  and 
the  Wells.  On  these  mounts  many  of  the  houses  are  detached,  with  gardens. 
The  most  eligible  spot  for  a few  weeks’  residence  is  the  elevated  Calverley 
quarter,  consisting  of  a splendid  hotel,  the  terrace  of  which  commands  a beautiful 
prospect,  a crescentic  promenade,  with  colonnade,  detached  villas,  an  extensive 
park,  &c.  The  environs  abound  in  picturesque  and  varied  walks  and  drives. 
Here  the  majority  of  houses  are  detached  buildings,  with  gardens  and  lawns  in 
front  and  at  the  rear,  and  command  either  extensive  views  over  a wild  and  cul- 
tivated country,  or  on  to  the  furze-clad  common  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
Hill  and  dale,  forest  and  cultivated  fields,  commons,  woods,  meadows,  and  corn 
lands,  interspersed  with  the  sober  green  of  the  hop,  and  its  beautiful  foliage  and 
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inSta 
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Tunstall* pa 

Tunstall  pa 

Tunstallt to 

Tunstall  pa 

Tunstall  pa 

Tunstall  to 

Tunstall  to 

Tunstead pa 

Tunworth  pa 

Tupholme  pa 

Lancaster 

Norfolk 

Stafford 

Suffolk  

E.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 

Stafford 

Norfolk 

Hants  

Lincoln I 

KirkbyLnsdle.4 

Acle  2| 

Burslem  1* 

Wood  bridge  ...8 

Patringtou 7 

Richmond 5 

Newport 6. 

N.  Walsham  ...6 
Basingstoke. ..3* 
Bardney 2 

Hornby  4 

Reedham  4 

Burslem  1* 

Wickham  Mt.4* 
Ottringham  ...6 

Richmond 5 

Gnosall  6 

Norwich  ...11* 
Basingstoke  ...4 
Southrey  2 

Midland  

E.  Counties 

N.  Staffordshire 

E.  Suffolk 

Hull  & Holderness 

N.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W 

E.  Counties 

L.  & S.  W 

Gt.  Northern 

244| 

122 

1531 

88* 

190* 

245* 

145* 

125 

61! 

128* 

9224 

1612 

2863 

1607 

1262 

2291 

1104 

1795 

Pop. 


814 

139 

9566 

676 

159 

323 

111 

449 

133 

73 


Tunbridge 
Wells. 


Medicinal 
properties 
of  the 
spring. 


The  Toad- 
rock. 


Thurland- 

castle. 


The  potte- 
ries. 


pendant  clusters,  are  alternately  presented  to  the  traveller,  and  afford  to  the 
eye  and  mind  an  endless  variety  of  objects  and  scenes.  The  best  view  is  from 
the  rising  ground  on  the  Frant-road.  From  the  dry  nature  and  highly  absorbent 
qualities  of  the  soil,  auy  rain  falling  quickly  disappears,  especially  in  the  more 
elevated  situations,  leaving  the  surface  almost  immediately  dry.  The  town  is 
partially  sheltered  from  north-east  winds  by  the  north  downs,  and  by  the  hilly 
ridge  to  the  north  and  south.  Crowboro-common,  at  the  beacon,  seven  miles 
from  the  Wells,  stands  at  an  elevation  of  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
must  influence  the  air  passing  from  that  quarter.  The  nature  and  medicinal 
qualities  of  its  mineral  spring  are  well  calculated  to  aid  this  very  salubrious 
property  of  the  air,  as  it  holds  iron  in  solution  in  its  purest  and  simplest  state 
of  combination,  that  of  a carbonate,  with  very  little  other  foreign  ingredient, 
and  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  carbonic  gas  to  render  it  a grateful  and  whole- 
some stimulant  to  the  stomach.  The  water  from  this  spring  proves  highly 
beneficial  in  all  cases  of  simple  debility,  and  in  such  debility  as  is  complicated 
with  sluggish  movements  in  the  glandular  system,  where  no  inflammatory  action 
or  serious  obstructions  exist.  The  drinking  spring  rises  at  the  end  of  the 
Parade,  a row  of  trees  on  one  side,  with  shops  and  a colonnade  on  the  other. 
The  water  has  a decided  chalybeate  taste,  which,  from  the  small  quantity  of 
iron  it  contains  (about  a quarter  of  a grain  to  the  pint),  could  only  be  apparent 
from  the  almost  total  absence  of  saline  substance.  The  carbonic  acid  is  also  in 
very  minute  quantity,  just  sufficient  to  hold  the  iron  in  solution;  as,  shortly 
after  remaining  exposed  to  the  air,  the  water  becomes  decomposed,  and  an 
ochrey  sediment  is  deposited.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  continental  springs,  which  contain  the  iron,  salts,  and  carbonic  acid  in  much 
larger  proportion.  Its  action  is,  notwithstanding,  eminently  tonic,  and  it  not 
unfrequently  occasions  constipation,  which  requires  to  be  obviated  by  medicine. 
Headache,  drowsiness,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  are  also  sometimes 
caused  by  drinking  it,  which  may  depend  upon  the  person’s  not  being  in  a fit 
state,  and  requiring  some  preparatory  treatment.  The  High-rocks,  one  mile 
and  a half  distant,  present  some  curious  views.  In  a valley  adjoining  Rusthall- 
common,  about  a mile  from  the  town,  is  another  curious  rock,  called  the  Toad- 
rock,  which  forms  part  of  a remarkable  group.  The  town  possesses  all  the 
usual  accommodations  of  a watering-place.  The  chapel  of  ease  is  an  old  building, 
dedicated  to  King  Charles  the  Martyr.  Christ  church  is  a modern,  handsome, 
Gothic  structure,  and  Trinity  church  a substantial  stone  building,  erected  in 
1829.  There  are  numerous  places  of  worship  for  all  denominations,  and  a new 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  was  consecrated  in  1858.  The  surrounding 
scenery  is  very  beautiful,  and  besides  the  amusements  incidental  to  a watering- 
place,  excursions  can  be  made  at  easy  distances  to  some  picturesque  spots  in 
the  vicinity. 

Inns,  Royal  Sussex  Hotel,  Calverley,  Ephraim,  Kentish,  Castl v.— Bankers,  Whitfield  and  Co. ; 
draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.  Beeching  and  Son;  draw  on  Martin  and  Co.  Branch  of  London 
and  County  Joint  Stock ; draw  on  Head-office. 

* TUNSTALL.  Thurland-castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Tunstalls,  stands  on 
a small  elevation,  surrounded  by  a deep  circular  fosse.  It  w as  rebuilt  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.;  in  the  civil  war  it  was  reduced  to  a ruin,  in  which  state  it 
remained  till  R.  T.  North,  Esq.  restored  the  whole  on  the  old  foundation,  and 
effected  an  air  of  restored  antiquity.  The  old  church  was  repaired  in  1850. 

f TUNSTALL  is  situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  extensive  district  of  the  pot- 
teries. The  church,  a plain  stone  building,  was  erected  in  1832.  There  are 
chapels  for  various  dissenting  bodies,  and  a literary-institution,  established  in 
1850.  The  Grand  Trunk-canal  passes  near  the  town,  and  the  great  double  tun- 
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Hereford  2 

Hereford  2 

Gt.  Western  

146* 

669 

TnpU»n 

rt  ,ttO 

Derhy  

Chesterfield  ...4 

Clay  Cross 1 

Midland  

153$ 

270 

Tnrkdean 

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Northleach  ...2 

Cirencester  ...12 

Gt.  Western  

107* 

1890 

278 

Tiir-Tia.ngtnri 

to 

1 'Uicpstoi* 

Mkt.  Harboro’  5 

Kibworth  2 

Midland  

89* 

329 

Turnastone 

Hereford  

1 Hereford  11 

Pontrilas  6* 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

160$ 

530 

70 

Turndifcnh 

to 

Derhv 

1 Bel  per  4 

Duffield  4 

Midland  

141| 

389 

Turners-Puddle 

Dorset 

Wareham  8 

Wool  5 

L.  & S.  W 

135 

1983 

109 

Turnham  GItggh 

ham 

MidHlpsAY 

Rrentford  2 

Chiswick f 

L.  & S.  W 

9* 

Turn  worth 

na 

Dorset  ... 

Sturminster...4* 

Blandford  5 

L.  & S.  W 

130 

1560 

103 

Turton*  

to 

Lancaster 

Bolton 4 

Chapel  Town...l 

E.  Lancashire 

205* 

4110 

4158 

Turvey 

pa 

Tied  ford 

Bedford 7* 

Oakley  5 

Midland  

56* 

3944 

1028 

Tnrvillfi 

Rucks 

Henley 6 

Henley  6 

Gt.  Western  

41* 

2315 

436 

Tnrwestrm 

pa 

pa 

Rucks  

Brackley  1 

Brackley  1 

L.  & N.  W 

64* 

1240 

322 

Tushingham 

to 

f!h  ester 

Whitchurch  ...4 

Whitchurch  ...4 

L.  & N.  W 

175| 

1292 

315 

Tnsmore 

Da 

Oxford  

Brackley  4$ 

Aynho  4* 

Gt.  Western  

8*| 

52 

Tnthnryt 

oa 

Stafford 

Burton 4$ 

Tutbury $ 

N.  Staffordshire 

129* 

4001 

1798 

Tutnall 

ham 

Worcester  ... 

Bromsgrove  ...2 

Bromsgrove. ..H 

Midland  

130$ 

Tuttington 

....pa 

Norfolk 

Aylsham  2* 

Norwich  13 

E.  Counties 

126* 

830 

213 

nel,  running  two  miles  under  Hare  Castle-hill,  is  in  the  vicinity.  The  inhabitants  Tunstall. 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  earthenware,  blue  bricks 
and  tiles,  and  some  chemical-works,  which  are  carried  on  to  a considerable 
extent.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  veins  of  coal,  fine  clay,  limestone,  iron-ore 
and  other  mineral  strata.  The  market  was  established  in  1818,  and  the  principal 
inhabitants,  under  the  sanction  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  erected  by  means  of 
shares,  a neat  court  and  market-house. 


Inns,  Sneyd  Arms,  Swan.— Market,  Sat. 


* TURTON  contains  several  cotton-spinning,  bleaching,  dying,  and  printing- 
works.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1840.  There  are  chapels  for  Independents, 
Wesleyans,  and  Unitarians.  A school,  in  which  ten  boys  are  clothed  and  educated, 
was  endowed  by  Humphrey  Cheetham,  Esq.,  in  1740,  who  also  made  provision 
for  ten  boys  of  this  township  at  Manchester-college.  Another  school  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  Abigail  Cheetham,  in  which  six  boys  are  clothed  and  instructed. 
Turton-tower,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Orrells,  the  Cheethams,  and  the  Turton- 
Greames,  is  an  embattled  structure,  four  stories  high,  now  occupied  as  a farm-  tower- 
house. 

Fairs,  July  2,  Sep.  4,  stock ; following  days,  pleasure. 


•f  TUTBURY  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Dove,  which  is  crossed 
by  a stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  It  was  erected  into  a free  borough  at  a very 
early  period,  and  possessed  a variety  of  valuable  privileges,  though  it  never  had 
the  right  of  sending  members  to  Parliament.  The  Norman  church,  with  tower 
and  beautiful  door,  was  founded  1080.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
wool-combing,  and  on  the  river  are  extensive  corn  and  cotton-spinning-mills ; 
there  is  also  a considerable  cut-glass  manufactory.  Tutbury-castle  is  a promi- 
nent object  from  the  river;  it  stands  on  the  summit  of  a bold  cliff,  which  ends 
abruptly  at  its  northern  extremity.  Its  history  is  interesting.  A castle  existed 
in  Saxon  times,  and  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  in  one  of  their  incursions  into  this  part  of-the  island.  It  remained  a ruin 
till  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  when  William  gave  it  and  other  large  estates  in 
this  county  to  Henry  de  Ferrars,  one  of  his  noble  Norman  followers.  Ferrars 
rebuilt  the  castle  on  a magnificent  scale.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ferrars  family  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  its  lord  was  pronounced  a 
traitor,  and  his  estates  forfeited.  Henry  gave  Tutbury-castle  to  his  second  son, 
Edmund  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  whose  successor,  Thomas,  second  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  repaired  it,  and  rendered  it  a splendid  residence.  His  style  of 
living  here  is  spoken  of  as  most  princely,  and  that  it  was  so  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed when  it  is  stated  that  his  household  expenses  in  the  year  1313  amounted 
to  £22,000,  an  almost  incredible  sum  when  the  difference  in  the  price  of  pro- 
visions at  that  time  is  borne  in  mind.  Thomas  was  the  leader  of  the  barons 
who  conspired  against  Edward  II.,  and  who  succeeded  in  depriving  him  of  his- 
favourite  Gaveston,  and  afterwards  causing  him  to  banish  the  next  unworthy 
minion,  Hugh  le  Despencer.  But  soon  after  the  banishment  of  Le  Despencer, 
the  king’s  party  again  made  head,  and  the  barons  were  defeated  in  a battle  at 
Bo  oughbridge.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  with  many  others  of  note,  was  made 
prisoner,  and  soon  after  beheaded.  Tutbury-castle  having  fallen,  by  the  attainder 
of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  into  the  possession  of  the  crown,  it  was  given  in  suc- 
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Tuxford* m.t  & pa 

Tweedmouth pa 

Twemlow to 

Twertont pa 

Nottingham 
Northumb.  ... 

Chester 

Somerset  

East  Ret  ford...  7 

Berwick  1| 

Middle  wich  5£ 
Bath  H 

Tuxford 

Tweedmouth  ... 
Holmes  Chapl.  2 
Twerton  

Gt.  Northern 

N.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  .... 

13l| 

340| 

168J 

1081 

111 

3000 

6140 

928 

971 

2249 

1211 

6714 

123 

2958 

6254 

Twickenham^  pa 

Middlesex 

Richmond  ...l| 

Twickenham  ... 

L.  & S.  W 

Tutbuky. 


Mary  Queen 
of  Scots 
imprisoned 
here. 


Fine  view 
from  the 
keep. 


cession  to  various  parties ; and  at  length  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  famous 
John  of  Gaunt.  On  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Constance,  Queen  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  he  presented  her  with  this  castle,  which  he  had  restored  and  fitted  up 
with  great  magnificence.  Here  she  fixed  her  residence,  and  appears  to  have 
kept  a splendid  court.  With  the  other  estates  pertaining  to  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, it  became  the  property  of  the  crown  when  Henry  Bolingbroke  ascended 
the  throne.  From  this  time  there  is  nothing  of  consequence  recorded  concerning 
Tutbury-castle,  except  that  Henry  VII.  occasionally  resided  in  it  for  the  sake 
of  hunting  in  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Needwood,  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  it  was  for  awhile  made  the  prison  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  That  unhappy 
princess  was  not  confined  for  any  very  long  period  together  at  Tutbury,  but  she 
was  brought  here  three  or  four  different  times,  and  she  appears  to  have  been 
treated  with  much  consideration  while  she  remained  here.  James  I.  often  visited 
Tutbury,  like  Henry,  for  the  sake  of  hunting  in  Needwood-forest.  Charles  I. 
spent  a fortnight  here  before  the  commencement  of  his  troubles,  and  afterwards, 
with  Prince  Rupert  took  up  his  abode  in  the  castle,  while  his  army  encamped 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  in  the  surrounding  country.  Tutbury-castle  held  out 
for  the  king  after  most  of  the  other  strongholds  in  Staffordshire  had  yielded  to 
the  Parliament.  But  it  was  at  last  forced  to  yield  also,  and  the  victorious  party 
razed  the  fortifications.  It  has  remained  a ruin  ever  since.  The  parts  left  are 
rather  fine,  but  too  scattered  to  allow  it  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque ruins.  The  massive  keep  was  ruinous  when  Mary  was  a prisoner  here. 
Little  now  remains  of  the  castle  but  one  or  two  tower-like  gateways  and  broken 
walls.  A portion  less  injured  and  more  modern-looking  than  the  rest  is-  con- 
verted into  a farm-house.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  buildings  was  about  three 
acres ; and,  from  its  position  and  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  defensive  por- 
tions were  constructed,  Tutbury-castle  was  a place  of  uncommon  strength.  There 
was  a moat  around  it,  but  it  is  now  dry.  The  view  from  the  keep  is  a very  fine 
one.  The  country  between  Tutbury  and  Needwood-forest  abounds  with  alabaster. 
Ann  Moore,  who  was  said  to  have  subsisted  for  nearly  five  years  without  food, 
resided  here  during  the  period  of  her  imposture. 


Inn , Dog  and  Partridge.— Market,  Sat.— Fairs,  Feb.  14.  Dec.  1. 


Hop  district 


* TUXFORD  is  often  called  Tuxford-in-the-Clay,  from  its  situation.  The 
town  is  small,  and  of  modern  appearance,  having  been  rebuilt  since  1702,  when 
the  old  town  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  inhabitants  derive  their  principal  sup- 
port from  a rather  extensive  trade  carried  on  in  hops,  large  quantities  of  which  ! 
are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  free  grammar-school  was  founded  and 
endowed  in  1670,  by  Charles  Read,  Esq.,  who  directed  £20  per  annum  to  be  paid 
to  the  master,  and  £5  per  annum  towards  the  maintenance  of  four  boys,  being 
the  sons  of  poor  widows  of  ministers,  and  of  decayed  gentlemen  and  their 
widows,  who  are  not  able  to  maintain  their  charge  from  the  age  of  seven  to  six- 
teen years.  Here  are  also  sundry  benefactions  for  instructing  poor  children. 
There  is  a large  old  church,  with  stained  windows  and  effigy  of  a knight  and 
lady. 


Inn , Newcastle  Arms  —Market,  Mon  .—Fairs,  May  12,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry;  Sep.  28,  hops. 


Fielding’s 
“ Tom 
Jones-” 


f TWERTON.  In  this  village  is  the  house  in  which  Fielding  is  said  to  have 
written  his  “ Tom  Jones.”  It  is  now  a grocer’s  shop,  but  the  doorway  retains 
the  crest  of  the  novelist.  The  church  has  a Norman  font.  On  the  Avon  are 
two  large  cloth-mills.  The  railway  tunnel  here  is  cut  through  the  new  red  sand- 
stone. The  Twerton  coal-mines  furnish  coal  chiefly  used  for  cooking  and 
exported  to  long  distances  for  malt-kilns. 


Ele-pie- 

island. 


J TWICKENHAM.  Twickenham-ait,  from  the  celebrity  of  its  fishy  delica- 
cies, has  achieved  a distinctive  reputation  as  Eel-pie-island.  The  glories  of 
Pope’s-villa  and  Strawberry-hill  have  both  gone,  but  a flaunting  red  brick  villa 
indicates  the  site  of  the  one,  and  a part  of  the  mansion  still  remains  to  identify 
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Distance  from 
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...5 

Scawby 3* 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

165* 

..2| 

Gloucester  ...2* 

Gt.  Western  

116* 

Twirieham  

pa 

Sussex  

Cuckfield  .... 

..4* 

Burgess  Hill  ...4 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

45* 

1908 

Twinell,  Saint  , 

Pembroke 

Pembroke.... 

..3* 

Nayland 6 

S.  Wales  

291* 

1358 

Twining  

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Tewkesbury 

2* 

Tewkesbury  2* 

Midland  

131? 

3155 

Twin  stead  ...  . 

-t  r-pa 

Essex  

Halstead 

...5 

Sudbury  3* 

E.  Counties 

61* 

1008 

Twiston 

Lancaster 

Clitheroe  ... 

Chatburn  3 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

230* 

849 

Twitchen 

pa 

Devon  

South  Molton  7 

South  Molton  7 

N.  Devon 

232 

2918 

Twizei  

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Berwick 

...9 

Norham 2 

N.  Eastern  

349* 

2190 

Twizell  

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Morpeth 

,...6 

Plessy 5 

N.  Eastern  

291* 

758 

Twy  cross 

pa 

Leicester 

Atherstone  . 

..5* 

Atherstone  ...5* 

L.  & N.  W 

108 

1350 

Twvford* 

ham 

Berks  

Readme 

...5 

Twyford  

Gt.  Western 

31 

Twvford  

pa 

Bucks  

Buckingham  ...6 

Olaydon  3 

L.  & N.  W 

61 

4110 

Twyford  ... 

to 

Derbv  

Derbv  

. .5 

Willington  ...2 

Midland  

129* 

Twvford 

pa 

Leicester 

Mel.  Mowbray  6 

Mel.  Mowbray  6 

Midland  

119* 

2420 

Twyford  . ... 

...ham 

Lincoln  

Oolsterworth...! 

Corby  5 

Gt.  Northern 

102 

Twyford  

pa 

Norfolk 

Foulsham  ... 

...1 

Elmham 4 

E.  Counties 

135* 

529 

Twyfordt  

pa 

Hants  

Winchester . 

..3* 

Winchester  ...4 

L.  & S.  W 

70* 

4219 

Twyford-Abbey 

ex  pa 

Middlesex 

Brentford.... 

..4* 

Ealing  2*j 

Gt.  Western  

8| 

300 

Pop. 


50 

185 

343 

211 

1011 

207 

161 

203 

366 

46 

305 

848 

526 

171 

84 

1272 

21 


the  other.  The  villas  that  fringe  the  banks  about  here  give  a pretty  appearance 
to  the  windings  of  the  river.  It  was  at  Orleans-house  that  Louis  Philippe 
resided  when  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  church,  which  is  the  most  noticeable 
edifice,  is  a common-place  brick  building,  erected  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  ancient  and  timeworn.  Twicken- 
ham itself  is  a good-sized,  respectable  village,  with  something  of  antiquity  as 
well  as  respectability  in  its  appearance.  In  the  last  century  it  was  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Only  the  stately  old 
houses  remain  to  testify  to  its  former  prosperity.  Pope’s  remains  were  interred 
in  Twickenham  church,  along  with  those  of  his  parents ; and  there  are  the 
monuments  which  the  poet  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother ; 
and  that  which  Warburton  raised  to  himself.  Pope’s  monument  is  a tablet  with 
a relievo  portrait;  it  bears,  besides  the  usual  information  in  Latin  as  to  date 
of  birth  and  death,  his  well  known  lines,  which  bespeak  as  much  pride  as  humi- 
lity. The  celebrated  Kitty  Clive,  the  actress,  is  also  buried  here.  Trinity 
church,  built  on  the  green,  was  erected  by  subscription.  The  almshouses  of  the 
City  of  London  Carpenters’-company  form  a beautiful  building  well  situated. 
There  is  a district  chapel  at  Montpelier,  and  an  Independent  and  a Baptist 
chapel  situated  on  the  common. 


Twicken- 

ham. 


Pope’s 
burial  place 
and  monu- 
ment. 


Inn,  King’s  Head.— Fairs,  Holy  Thurs.,  Aug.  9, 10. 


* TWYFORD  is  so  called  from  there  having  been  two  fords  here  over  the 
river  Loddon,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Thames.  Twyford  is  distant 
about  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  parish  church,  but  in  1721  an  episcopal 
chapel  was  built  at  the  expense  of  Edward  Polehampton,  Esq.  He  also  founded 
a charity-school  for  the  education  of  ten  boys ; and  in  1640  Lady  Frances  Winch- 
combe  left  a charitable  provision  for  six  poor  persons.  The  parish  of  Hurst  is 
very  extensive,  and  consists  of  four  liberties,  each  of  which  appoints  its  own 
local  officers.  The  manor  was  originally  granted  by  King  Edgar  to  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  Abingdon.  In  the  church  are  some  handsome  monuments,  par- 
ticularly the  two  following : — A monument  to  Lady  Margaret  Saville,  wife  of  the 
learned  and  munificent  Sir  Henry  Saville,  warden  of  Merton-college,  Oxford,  and 
founder  of  the  professorships  known  by  his  name  in  that  university ; and  one  to 
Sir  Richard  Harrison  and  his  lady.  Sir  Richard  on  two  different  occasions  raised 
a troop  of  horse  for  the  service  of  Charles  I.  at  his  own  expense.  The  monument 
represents  him  in  armour,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  whilst  his  lady  is  reclining  with 
one  arm  on  a stool,  and  holding  a broken  cord  in  the  hand  of  the  other.  The 
figures  by  Stanton  are  well  executed  in  white  marble.  Haines-hill,  in  this  parish, 
is  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Francis  Windebank,  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  I. 


Handsome 
monuments 
iu  church. 


f TWYFORD  is  agreeably  situated  amidst  pretty  pastoral  scenery.  The 
church  is  plain,  and  for  the  most  part  of  late  date.  The  only  noticeable  memo- 
rial is  a bust  by  Nollekens  of  Dr.  Shipley,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  died  in 
1778.  The  poet  Alexander  Pope  was  for  some  time  at  school  here,  and  at  Ship- 
ley-house, an  old  mansion  still  remaining,  Franklin  is  said  to  have  written  much 
of  his  autobiography,  whilst  on  a visit  to  Dr.  Shipley.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  Twyford-house,  Shawford-house,  and  Brambridge-house,  where  there  is  a 
fine  avenue  of  beech-trees. 


Pope  and 
Benjamin 
Franklin. 
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Twywell  

Northampton 

Thrapstou 

3 

Thrapstou  3 

L.  & N.  W. 

92f 

1400 

298 

Tybroughton  

Flint  

Malpas 

....4 

Whitchurch  ...6 

L.  & N.  W 

1771 

1150 

203 

Ty  Croes 

sta 

Anglesey  ... 

Holyhead 

..9i 

Tv  Croes  

Chester  & Holyhead 

25lf 

Tydd,  St.  Giles  

.pa 

Cambridge  ... 

V\  is  beach 

....5 

Wisbeach  5 

E.  Counties  

IOO5 

4991 

932 

Tydd,  St.  Mary 

.pa 

Lincoln  

Wisbeach  .., 

....6 

Wisbeach  6 

E.  Counties 

1014 

4845 

1107 

Tydee  

sta 

Monmouth  ... 

Newport 

....4 

Tydee 

Western  Valleys  ... 

162£ 

Tydweilig 

Carnarvon  ... 

Pwllheli 

..10 

Pen-y-Groes  20 

Nan  tile 

275 

2241 

456 

Tyldesley*  

to 

Lancaster 

Leieh  

3 

Athertou 2 

L.  & N.  W 

198? 

3608 

Tvnehara  

Dorset  

YYareham .... 

..5? 

Wareham  6 

L.  & S.  W 

131 

2915 

276 

Tvnemoutht  . h®  & na 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  .., 

,...9 

Tynemouth 

N.  Eastern  

273i 

7222 

30524 

'Tyringham-with- 

Filgrave  

Bucks  

Newnort  Paer.  21 

Wolverton  ...6£ 

L.  & N.  W 

59 

1736 

188 

Tyr-y-Mynach  .... 

Cardigan  

Aberyswith 

...S 

Llanidloes 38 

Llnidloes  & Newtwn 

272 

2716 

350 

* TYLDESLEY  is  pleasantly  situated,  commanding  a delightful  prospect 
over  seven  counties.  About  the  year  1780  it  contained  only  three  families,  since 
which  time  it  has  surprisingly  increased.  The  manufacture  of  cottou  is  carried 
on,  and  weaving,  agriculture,  and  the  neighbouring  collieries,  which  are  con- 
siderable, constitute  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants. 


Geological 

features. 


'Tynemoutli- 

.priory. 


Attacks 
made 
■upon  it. 


Its  reputed 
sanctity. 


t TYNEMOUTH.  In  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons  the  village  was  deno- 
minated Pendal-crag,  or  the  “ Head  of  the  Rampart  on  the  Rock.”  Coal  in 
abundance,  some  ironstone,  and  the  only  limestone  strata  in  the  county,  are  its 
chief  geological  features;  and  though  it  is  little  better  than  a village,  the  influx 
of  visitors  for  bathing  during  the  season  rises  it  to  almost  the  dignity  of  a town. 
There  is  one  long  street,  possessing  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a marine  hotel,  a 
library,  and  commodious  baths,  which  were  erected  in  1807.  The  parish  church 
was  originally  in  North  Shields,  but  a new  one  has  been  erected,  and  a large 
school,  for  which  a Mr.  Kettlewell  bequeathed  £7,000  in  1825,  has  been  built 
and  endowed.  In  1758  some  barracks  were  erected  in  the  village,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  1,000  men,  bnt  they  were  sold  at  the  general  peace,  and  now  form 
Percy-square.  A mineral  spring  is  in  some  local  repute  at  Collercoats-sauds. 
Tynemouth-priory  lies  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  is  of  such  remote  antiquity 
t hat  no  authentic  record  exists  of  its  original  foundation,  but  there  is  some  reason 
to  conjecture  the  seventh  century  saw  its  first  elevation.  Whether  Tynemouth 
was  or  was  not  of  Roman  origin,  it  was  at  a very  early  date  selected  as  an  eccle- 
siastical site,  and  for  this,  bv  the  beauty  and  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  it  was 
well  adapted.  ‘“The  exalted  height,”  says  Grose,  “ on  which  the  monastery 
stood,  rendered  it  visible  at  sea  a long  way  off  in  every  direction,  where  it  pre- 
sented itself  as  if  reminding  and  exhorting  seamen  in  danger  to  make  their  vows 
and  promise  masses  and  presents  to  the  Virgiu  Mary  and  St.  Oswin.”  Neither 
its  sanctity  nor  utility  were,  however,  sufficient  to  preserve  it  long,  for  the  Danish 
pirates  thrice  plundered  the  priory  and  once  burned  the  church.  From  625  to 
1110  its  history  seems  to  be  that  of  alternate  destruction  and  renovation,  con- 
tinually repeated.  In  1090  Robert  de  Mowbray  fled  hither,  and  defended  him- 
self within  its  walls  against  William  Rufus,  whom  he  had  conspired  to  dethrone, 
but  after  a time,  finding  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  he  sought  sanctuary 
at  the  altar  of  the  church,  from  w hich  he  was  taken  by  force,  carried  to  Windsor, 
and,  after  suffering  a long  imprisonment,  was  put  to  death.  During  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  it  was  occupied  as  a fortress,  and  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  frequently  besieged.  In  1644  it  was  taken  by  the  Scots,  when 
thirty-eight  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a large  store  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions, fell  into  their  hands.  The  garrison  were  permitted  to  march  out  with 
their  baggage,  but  bound  themselves  to  submit  to  the  instructions  of  the  Par- 
liament. Soon  after  this  £5,000  was  voted  to  repair  the  damages  it  had  sus- 
tained, and  Colonel  Henry  Lilburne  was  made  its  deputy  governor;  but  having 
declared  for  the  king,  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  immediately  marched  from  Newcastle 
against  him,  and  stormed  the  place,  with  almost  ferocious  bravery  entering  the 
fortress  at  the  very  canon’s  mouth.  During  the  assault  Lilburne  was  slain. 
When  the  reputation  of  Tynemouth-priory  w as  at  its  greatest  height,  the  dead 
were  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  neighbourhood  to  be  interred  therein,  great 
sanctity  being  attributed  to  the  place,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  illustrious 
persons  who  performed  divine  service  in  the  oratory  of  the  Virgin.  Among 
those  thus  buried  were  the  royal  martyr  Oswald,  King  Edred,  Henry,  the  Hermit 
of  Coquet-island,  Malcomb,  King  of  Scotland,  and  other  illustrious  persons. 
After  the  period  when  all  danger  might  be  supposed  to  have  passed  away,  its 
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Name  of  Place. 


Tysoe*  

Tythby  

Tythegston 

Tytherington 

Tytherington 

Tytherington 

Tytherley,  East  ... 
Tytherley,  West  ... 
Tytherton  Lucas  .. 

Tythrop  

Tymardreath 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Warwick  

Nottingham 
Glamorgan  ... 
Chester 

Kington  5 

Nottingham  ...9 

Bridgend  3* 

Macclesfield  ...1 
Thornbury  ...3 
Warminster  ...4 
Stockbridge  ...7 
Stockbridge  ...8 
Caine  4 

Gloucester  ... 
Wilts 

Hants  

Hants  

Wilts 

Oxford  

Thame  2$ 

Cornwall  

Fowey 4 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Railway. 


Shipston 6 

Bingham 2 

Bridgend  3* 

Macclesfield  ...1 

Wickwar 4 

Heytesbury  ...1 
Dunbridge  ...2* 

Dean  2 

Chippenham  2* 

Thame.  2* 

Lostwithiel  ...4 


Oxford,  W.,  & W. 

Gt.  Northern 

S.  Wales  

N.  Staffordshire.. 

Midland  

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Cornwall  


Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

98 

4710 

1049 

121 

3610 

811 

194 

2871 

1152 

166 

993 

374 

122* 

2100 

465 

101 

1650 

93 

87* 

1560 

399 

90 

2270 

447 

96? 

62* 

*31 

254* 

3252 

3287 

extensive  and  exquisitely  beautiful  ruins  were  demolished  for  the  sake  of  their 
materials.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  priory  at  Tynemouth  was  built  with 
the  materials  of  the  hewn  stone  from  the  Roman-station  at  the  Law;  South 
Shields,  and  a great  part  of  the  town  of  North  Shields,  in  return,  is  said  to  be 
built  from  the  ruins  of  the  monastery.  Dockwray-square,  in  particular,  is  popu- 
larly spoken  of  as  having  been  constructed  from  this  source.  Nor  did  the  w ork 
of  destruction  here  stop.  Being  used  as  a barrack  and  military-store,  constant 
demolition  and  alteration  has  been  going  on  down  to  a very  recent  period, 
until  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  ruin  now  standing  is  that  which  contains 
the  three  very  beautiful  eastern  windows  of  the  chapel.  The  castle,  about  a 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  monastic  ruins,  is  now  merely  a plain  and  picturesque 
building,  fitted  up  as  barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  a corps  of  infantry, 
which,  with  some  artillery,  are  always  stationed  there.  The  lighthouse  stands 
in  the  castle-yard,  and  is  built  of  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a tower ; the  lantern  is 
sixty-two  feet  above  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  and  148  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There  are  two  other  lighthouses  near  the  tow'll  of  North  Shields,  the 
one  being  forty-nine  and  the  other  seventy-six  feet  in  height,  the  lesser  one 
having  a compensation  in  its  more  exalted  position.  The  mariner  is  only  safely 
enabled  to  cross  the  bar  by  the  assistance  rendered  by  these  friendly  beacons. 
Bringing  them  into  a certain  relative  position  as  regards  his  eye,  he  can  readily 
conduct  the  vessel  into  the  best  channel,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  bar, 
close  to  Herd-sand.  It  is  only  when  the  tide  is  favourable  that  their  light 
is  allowed  to  be  visible.  A signal-flag  is  hoisted  in  the  day-time  during  the  same 
state  of  the  water.  Most  vessels  are  now  borne  over  the  bar  by  steam-tugs. 
Great  skill,  care,  and  experience  are  required  to  enter  the  Tyne  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  The  coasts  on  each  side  are  rocky,  and  in  front 
of  that  to  the  north,  opposite  a little  inlet  called  Prior’s-haven,  and  to  the  left  of 
the  bar,  is  a dangerous  rock  called  the  Sparrow-hawk ; while  to  the  right  or  south 
of  the  bar  is  a shelf  of  sand  called  the  Herd-sand,  scarcely  less  dangerous.  The 
breakwater,  commenced  in  1859,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  the  navigation.  There  is  a chapel  of  ease,  and  a chapel  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  A Natural  History-society  has  been  established,  and 
there  is  a house  of  correction.  Rope-making  is  carried  on. 


Tyne- 

mouth. 


The  castle. 


Lighthouse. 


New  break- 
water. 


Inns,  Bath  Hotel,  Turk’s  Head,  Star  and  Garter. 


* TYSOE.  On  the  side  of  a hill,  opposite  the  church,  a fine  stone  edifice,  is 
to  be  traced  the  figure  of  a horse,  which,  from  the  colour  of  the  soil,  is  termed 
the  Red  Horse;  and  the  adjacent  lowlands  are  called  the  Red  Horse-vale.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  figure  was  designed  in  commemoration  of  the  well-known 
act  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  killed  his  horse  at  the  battle  of 
Towton,  fought  on  Palm-Sunday,  1461,  on  which  day  it  was  customary  for  the 
people  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  “scouring  the  horse,”  or  clearing  it  from 
the  encumbrance  of  vegetation. 


The  vale  of 
the  Red 
Horse. 
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Name 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Taaf  

Glamorganshire 
Staffordshire  ... 

Sea. 

Tave  

Carmarthenshr. 

Bristol-channel. 

Tain  

Dove. 

Tave,  or  Taaf  ... 

Glamorganshire 

Severn. 

Tame 

Staffordshire  ... 

Trent. 

Taw  

Devonshire  

Torridge. 

Ouse. 

Tame 

Hertfordshire... 

Isis. 

Tea 

Buckinghamshr 

Tamer,  or 
Tamar* 

Cornwall  

Plymouth-sound. 

Severn. 

Team  

Teest 

Shropshire  

Cumberland 

Severn. 

German-ocean. 

Tanat  

Montgomery  ... 
Montgomery  . . 

Tees  

Nortlmmberlnd. 

German-ocean. 

Tanot  

Greater  Tanot. 

Teien 

Devonshire  

Bristol-channel. 

Tanot,  Greater 
Tarent  

Montgomery  ... 
Dorsetshire 

Vyrnhew. 

Stour. 

TemeJ  

Radnorshire 

Severn. 

l'ern§ 

Shropshire  

Roding. 

Southampton  Wat 

Taud  

Lancashire  

Douless. 

Test  

Hampshire  

The 

Jlamoaze. 


* TAMER,  or  Tamar,  a river  in  Cornwall,  rising  in  a moor  near  Marvinstow, 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  county,  and,  with  some  considerable  variations, 
pursuing  a south  course  by  Tamerton,  to  the  vicinity  of  Launceston,  at  a small 
distance  from  which  its  current  is  increased  by  the  little  river  Ottery ; it  then 
inclines  east,  till  it  effects  a junction  with  the  Lydd  and  the  Tavy ; and  after- 
wards resuming  its  south  direction,  unites  with  Lynhercreek ; and  continually 
increasing  in  importance  as  it  winds  along,  forms  the  spacious  basin  called 
Hamoaze,  or  Ply  mouth -harbour,  where  a large  proportion  of  the  British  navy 
rides  in  complete  security ; then  issuing  between  Mount  Edgecombe  and  the 
Devil’s-point,  it  unites  with  the  waters  of  the  Plym,  and  the  conflux  of  these 
rivers  with  the  sea  produces  the  noble  road  for  shipping  named  Plymouth- 
sound. 


Extraordi- 
nary valley 
and  roman- 
tic scenery. 


f TEES.  The  river  Tees  passes  this  town,  which  it  nearly  encircles,  and  is 
crossed  by  a singular  foot-bridge,  suspended  by  iron  chains.  This  river,  in  its  1 
course  from  the  gigantic  mountains,  where  it  has  its  origin,  passes  through  the 
long  winding  valley  of  Teesdale,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  wildest  districts  in 
the  kingdom.  This  extraordinary  valley  is  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length, 
well  sprinkled  with  villages,  with  the  little  town  of  Middleton  near  its  centre,  and 
Bernard-castle  at  its  eastern  extremity.  The  river  itself  assimilates  throughout 
with  its  external  attendants  of  rocks,  moors,  and  mountains ; being  broad, 
shallow,  and  rapid,  frequently  ravaging  the  valley  with  its  inundations,  and  pre- 
cipitating itself  in  vast  cataracts ; dashing  through  its  long  bridge  under  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Bernard-castle,  it  afterwards  enters  a deep  dell 
beneath  the  abbey  of  Egglestone,  tearing  its  way  with  rapidity  through  the  rich 
domain  of  Rokeby,  below  which  it  receives  the  Greta,  from  Yorkshire,  and 
another  small  stream  from  the  moors  of  Durham,  forming  a fine  feature  in  the 
highly-ornamented  territory  which  surrounds  the  majestic  walls  and  towers  of 
Raby-castle,  and  capital  mansions,  and  elegantly-disposed  ground  at  Sellaby. 
The  Tees,  in  its  course,  dividing  Durham  from  Yorkshire,  presents  on  all  sides 
a striking  and  romantic  object,  and  makes  its  exit  with  great  dignity,  bearing 
the  trade  of  Stockton,  which  is  its  only  port,  into  the  German-ocean. 


% TEME.  The  Teme  rises  in  Radnorshire,  and  enters  Shropshire  from  Here- 
fordshire, a short  distance  above  the  town  of  Ludlow,  whence  it  flows  south  to 
the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  from  Herefordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire, entering  the  latter  county  below  Tenbury,  and  falling  into  the  Severn  near 
Worcester.  Throughout  its  whole  course  it  flows  through  rich  and  picturesque 
scenery.  The  Clun  and  the  Onny  are  feeders  of  the  Teme. 


§ TERN.  The  Tern  rises  in  a small  pool  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  in 
the  north-eastern  district  of  Shropshire,  and  flows  south-west  past  Market- 
Drayton.  It  then  takes  a more  southerly  course,  and  is  joined  on  the  left  bank 
by  the  river  Mees,  which  runs  near  Newport.  It  runs  again  westward,  and 
receives  the  Roden  on  the  right,  reaching  the  Severn  near  Atcham. 
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Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

FctVts^ 

Thame  

Buckinghamshr 

Isis. 

Thurlmere  ... 

Cumberland  ... 

Derwent. 

Thames*  

Gloucestershire 

Sea. 

Thurshel  

Devonshire 

Tamar. 

Thone  

Somersetshire... 

Parret. 

Thuston  Mere 

Cumberland  ... 

Fosse. 

Its  tributa- 
ries. 


* THAMES.  The  Thames-head,  the  spring  which  has  commonly  been  re- Source  of 
garded  as  the  head  of  the  Thames,  is  about  three  miles  south-west  from  Ciren-  6 axnes* 
cester,  near  a bridge  over  the  Thames  and  Severn-canal,  which  is  called  Thames- 
head-bridge ; but  that  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  head  of  the  Thames 
is  about  three  miles  south  from  Cheltenham.  Two  streams  rise,  the  principal 
one  from  several  openings  at  a spot  popularly  called  the  Seven-springs,  and  the 
other  from  four  springs  near  Ullen-farm,  the  westernmost  of  which  springs  is  the 
remotest  head  of  the  river;  both  streams  rise  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
Cots  wolds,  and  form  by  their  junction,  about  a mile  from  their  respective  sources 
the  river  Churn.  At  Cricklade,  twenty  miles  south-east  from  its  source,  the 
Churn  joins  the  commonly  reputed  Isis  or  Thames,  the  length  of  which  above 
the  junction  is  only  about  ten  miles.  From  Cricklade  the  river  flows  nine  or  ten 
miles  east-north-east  to  Lechlade.  Just  above  Lechlade  it  receives,  on  the  left 
bank,  the  Colne,  from  the  Cotswold-hills,  east  of  Cheltenham ; and  below  Lech- 
lade it  receives  the  Lech,  or  Leach,  which  also  rises  in  the  Cotswolds.  From 
Lechlade  the  Thames  flows  fourteen  miles  eastward  to  the  junction  to  the  Wind 
rush.  The  Windrush  rises  in  the  Cotswolds  between  Winchcombe  and  Campden, 
and  after  a course  of  thirty-four  miles,  joins  the  Thames  on  the  left  bank.  Belov\ 
the  junction  of  the  Windrush  the  Thames  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  Evenlode, 
which  rises  in  the  Cotswolds  near  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  and  receives  the  Glyme, 
which  flows  through  Woodstock  and  Blenheim-park.  The  Thames  then  turns 
south,  and  flows  to  Oxford,  where  it  joins  the  Cherwell.  The  Cherwell  rises  in 
the  Arbury-hills,  near  Davenport,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  flow  s southward  b 
Banbury:  it  joins  the  Thames  on  the  left  bank.  From  the  junction  of  the  Cher- 
well  the  Thames  flows  south-south-east  to  the  junction  of  the  Thame  at  Dor 
Chester,  making,  however,  a considerable  bend  westward  to  Abingdon,  where  it 
receives  the  Ock  on  the  left  bank.  The  Thame  rises  near  Stewkley,  in  Buck 
inghamshire,  between  Winslow  and  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  flows  south-west  by 
the  town  of  Thame  into  the  Thames,  which  it  joins  on  the  left  bank.  From 
Dorchester  the  course  of  the  Thames  is  south-east  by  Wallingford  to  the  junc 
tion  of  the  Kennet,  near  Reading.  The  Kennet  rises  near  Broad  Hinton,  a 
village  to  the  north  of  Marlborough-downs,  flows  south  to  East  Kennet,  and 
then,  turning  eastward,  flows  by  Marlborough,  Newbury,  and  Reading,  into  the 
Thames,  which  it  joins  on  the  right  bank.  It  receives  the  Lambourn  and  the 
Embourn  or  Auborn.  From  the  junction  of  the  Kennet  the  Thames  flows  east- 
ward, though  in  a very  winding  channel,  making  first  a considerable  circuit  to 
the  north  by  Henley,  Great  Marlow,  and  Maidenhead,  to  Windsor;  and  then  a 
considerable  circuit  to  the  south  by  Staines,  Chertsev,  Kingston,  and  Richmond 
to  Brentford,  whence  it  proceeds  by  Hammersmith,  Putney,  and  Chelsea,  to  the 
metropolis.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Thames  receives  several  feeders. 

Below  London,  up  to  which  sea-borne  vessels  ascend,  the  river  flows  eastward, 
but  with  various  reaches  or  bends,  fifty-four  miles  to  its  mouth,  or  to  the  Nore- 
light (at  the  commonly  reputed  mouth),  forty-six  miles  and  a half.  Between 
Deptford  and  Greenwich,  about  four  miles  below  London-bridge,  the  Thames 
receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Ravensbourne,  from  Keston,  near  Bromley,  in 
Kent;  about  two  or  three  miles  farther  down,  on  the  left  bank,  the  Lea,  which 
rises  in  Bedfordshire ; four  or  five  miles  lower,  the  Roding,  from  near  Dunmow7, 
also  on  the  left  bank ; and  six  miles  lower,  on  the  right  bank,  the  Darent,  which 
passes  Dartford  and  receives  the  Cray.  The  only  remaining  feeder  of  the 
Thames  which  here  requires  notice  is  the  Medway,  which  rises  in  Sussex,  and 
flows  by  Maidstone,  Rochester,  and  Chatham.  The  principal  arm  of  the  Med- 
way joins  the  Thames  at  Sheerness,  just  above  the  Nore;  but  the  smaller  arm, 
called  the  Swrale,  which  cuts  off  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  from  the  mainland,  opens 
into  the  Thames  just  above  Whitstable.  The  whole  course  of  the  Thames,  fromj 
its  source  to  its  mouth,  is  about  220  miles.  The  navigation  of  the  Thames  com-J  Navigation 
mences  at  Lechlade,  w'here  the  river  is  about  258  feet  above  low-water  mark  atj°omin 
London-bridge.  Its  importance  wras  early  appreciated,  and  there  are  Acts  of  Par  ia  ec  d e‘ 
liament  relating  to  it  as  early  as  the  2nd  Henry  VI.  The  Thames  and  Severn-, 
canal,  which  follows  the  valley  of  the  Churn  and  the  Thames  from  near  Ciren- i 
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Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Tidi  

Cornwall  

Lynher. 

Parret. 

Pescotter. 

Dawy. 

Towyhaven. 

Towyn  

Merionethshire 
Brecknockshire 
Cardiganshire... 
Staffordshire  ... 
Monmouthshire 

Irish-sea. 

Welta. 

Towy. 

Humber. 

Wye. 

Tone,  or  Thone 
Tothed  

Somersetshire... 
Cardiganshire... 
Montgomery  ... 
Cardiganshire... 

Tragorth  

Traitment  ... 
Trent*  

Towin  

Towy 

Trothy  

Thames. 


cester,  opens  into  the  Thames  at  Lechlade,  thus  connecting  it  with  the  Severn 
and  the  western  coast  of  the  island.  None  of  the  tributaries  above  Oxford  are 


Canal  com- 
munication 
with  the 
Thames. 


navigable.  At  Oxford  the  Oxford-canal  joins  the  Thames,  and  opens  a commu- 
nication with  the  grand  canal-system  of  the  central  counties.  It  follows  the 
course  of  the  Cherwell  from  above  Banbury.  At  Abingdon  the  Wilts  and  Berks- 
canal  joins  the  Thames,  and,  as  well  as  the  Rennet  and  Avon-canal,  which  joins 
the  Rennet  at  Newbury,  opens  a communication  with  the  Somersetshire  (or 
Bristol)  Avon,  and  by  it  with  the  Severn.  The  Wey  is  navigable  from  Godai- 
ming, about  seventeen  miles  from  its  junction,  and  is  connected  with  the  Wey 
and  Arun-canal,  and  the  Basiugstoke-canal,  the  former  of  which  opens  a com- 
munication w ith  the  river  Arun  and  the  Sussex  coast.  The  Grand  Junction- 


canal,  which  unites  with  the  Oxford-canal  at  Braunston,  in  Northamptonshire, 
opens  into  the  Thames  by  the  mouth  of  the  Brent,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
incorporated  with  the  canal.  Below  London-bridge,  the  Lea,  which  is  navigable 
chiefly  by  artificial  cuts  for  twenty-five  miles,  and  has  one  of  its  feeders  (the 
Stort)  also  navigable,  opens  into  the  Thames ; and  just  above  the  Lea,  the 
Regent’s-caual,  which  encircles  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  metropolis,  and 
communicates  with  the  Paddington-canal,  and  so  with  the  Grand  Junction-canal, 
also  opens  into  the  river.  The  board  of  conservancy  has  now  superseded  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  regulation  of  its  navigation  and  fishing. 
The  navigation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Thames  is  kept  up  by  locks  and  weirs, 
the  lowest  of  which  is  at  Teddington,  wrhich  is  consequently  the  limit  of  the 
tide,  about  eighteen  miles  above  London-bridge.  Vessels  of  800  tons  get  up  to 
the  St.  Ratherine’s-docks,  and  those  of  1,400  tons  to  Blackwall,  about  six  miles 
Its  commer- below  bridge.  No  river  in  the  world  equals  the  Thames  in  its  commercial 
aifce.mP°rt"  imPortance.  The  river,  for  some  two  miles  or  more  below  bridge,  is  crowded 
with  vessels,  chiefly  coasters,  steam-vessels  of  all  sizes,  and  colliers,  which  moor 
alongside  the  quays  or  in  tiers  in  the  stream ; and  for  larger  vessels  there  are 
several  docks  excavated  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  width  of  the  river  at 
London-bridge  is  290  yards.  For  nearly  the  whole  way  below  London-bridge 
the  river  is  embanked.  At  Woolwich  the  river  is  at  high-water  490  yards  wide ; 
at  Gravesend  800  yards,  and  at  the  Nore  six  miles  wide.  Flowing  through  rich 
alluvial  soil  that  is  never  sterile,  during  the  whole  of  its  course,  it  meets  not  an 
acre  of  unmanageable  bog,  and  hardly  a square  yard  that  does  not  produce  pas- 
ture or  foliage,  except  where  it  refreshes  and  prospers  active  villages,  busy  towns, 
or  crowded  cities — venerable  Oxford,  regal  Windsor  and  “ mighty  London.” 


Joins  the 
Sow. 


* TRENT.  The  Trent  rises  in  the  hills  of  North  Staffordshire,  near  the 
Cheshire  border.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  streams  in  an  exten- 
sive pond  or  reservoir  near  Rnipersley,  or  Ruypersley-hall,  and  flows  south, 
through  the  pottery  district,  by  Hanley  and  Stoke-upon-Trent,  to  the  junction 
of  the  little  river  Lyme  (about  five  miles  long)  from  Newcastle;  and  thence 
through  Trentham-park,  where  it  expands  into  a noble  pool  of  eighty  acres. 
After  passing  through  Trentham-park,  it  flows  past  Stone  to  the  juuction  of  the 
Sow,  at  the  village  of  Great  Haywood.  From  the  junction  of  the  Sow  the  Trent 
flows  south-east,  turning  gradually  towards  the  east,  and  receiving  the  Blythe 
on  the  left  bank,  to  the  junction  of  the  Tame,  which  joins  the  Trent  on  the  right 
bank,  a little  below  Alrewas ; and  with  its  feeders,  the  Anker,  the  Blythe  (which 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  river  of  the  same  name  just  mentioned),  and 
the  Rea,  drains  the  south-western  part  of  the  basin,  the  seat  of  the  great  iron 
and  hardware  manufacture.  From  the  junction  of  the  Tame  the  Trent  turns 
northward,  and  flows  by  Burton-on-Trent  to  the  junction  of  the  Dove.  It  then 
flows  eastward  to  the  junction  of  the  Derwent,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Derwent  the  Trent  flows  to  the  junction  of  the  Soar, 
on  its  right  bank,  and  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Erewash,  on  its  left  bank. 
The  course  of  the  Trent  gradually  changes  from  an  eastern  to  a north-eastern 
direction ; the  change  commences  above  the  junction  of  the  Derwent,  and  becomes 
more  decided  near  the  junction  of  the  Erewash.  After  the  junction  of  the  Ere- 
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Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises . 

Falls. 

Troutbeck  

Troutbeck  

Troveryn  

Turgh 

Westmorland  ... 

Cumberland 

Merionethshire 
Montgomery  ... 

Eden. 

Irthing. 

Dee. 

Tanat. 

Tweed  

Twyn 

Tyne,  North 

Tyne,  South*  ... 

Eng.  and  Scot., 

( Borders  of) 

Cardiganshire ... 
Northumberlnd. 
Northumberlnd. 

German-ocean. 
Irish -sea. 
South  Tyne. 
German-ocean. 

wash  the  Trent  receives  several  important  tributaries,  including  the  Deven,  or 
Devon,  and  the  Lene,  and  passing  Gainsborough  and  Burton-upon-Strather,  is 
joined  by  the  Ouse  on  its  left  bank.  In  Lincolnshire  it  receives  on  the  left  bank 
the  Idle,  which  joins  the  Trent  by  an  ancient  cut,  called  Byker's-dyke,  at  West 
Stockwith,  below  Gainsborough.  A navigable  cut,  called  the  new  river  Idle, 
joins  the  Trent  at  Keadby,  considerably  lower  down.  The  Trent  and  Humber 
are,  strictly  speaking,  parts  of  the  same  river.  The  Humber  receives  on  the 
left,  or  Yorkshire  bank,  the  Hull  river,  at  the  town  of  Hull,  to  which  it  gives 
name.  On  the  right,  or  Lincolnshire  bank,  it  receives  the  Ankholm,  or  Ancholme, 
which  joins  the  Humber  above  Barton ; and  some  other  streams  of  smaller 
importance.  The  whole  length  of  the  Trent  is  about  148  miles,  of  the  Humber 
42  miles,  in  all  190  miles.  The  Trent  and  Humber  yields  in  length  to  the 
Severn,  which  is  estimated  at  200  miles,  and  to  the  Thames,  which  is  estimated 
at  220  miles.  But,  with  the  exception  of  these  two,  no  river  in  Great  Britain 
can  compare  with  it.  The  navigation  of  the  Trent  commences  at  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  in  Staffordshire,  where  a cut  from  the  Grand  Trunk,  or  Trent  and  Mersey- 
canal,  joins  it,  and  opens  a communication  with  the  complicated  canal  system  of 
the  Midland  counties,  and  ultimately  with  the  Mersey,  the  Severn,  and  the 
Thames.  This  canal  follows  the  valley  of  the  Trent  from  the  junction  of  the 
little  river  Lyne  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  and  it  continues  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  valley  below  Burton,  till  it  finally  joins  the  Trent  at  Wilden-ferry 
at  the  junction  of  the  Derwent.  Nearly  midway  between  Burton  and  Wilden- 
ferry  the  Derby-canal  opens  into  the  Trent,  and  communicates  with  the  town  of 
Derby,  and  (by  a railway)  with  the  collieries  near  Belper.  The  river  Derwent  is 
also  navigable  up  to  Derby,  but  the  navigation  of  it  has  been  in  a great  degree 
superseded  by  the  Derby-canal.  The  Soar  is  navigable  by  the  help  of  some 
artificial  cuts  beyond  Leicester,  and  is  connected  with  the  Leicester  Union-canal 
and  the  Grand  Junction-canal,  and  so  with  the  metropolis.  The  river  Wreak, 
or  the  Melton  Mowbray-navigation,  and  the  Oakham-canal,  connect  the  eastern 
part  of  Leicestershire  and  the  county  of  Rutland  with  the  navigation  of  the  Soar 
and  the  Trent.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  outfall  of  the  Soar,  the  Erewash-canal 
opens  into  the  Trent.  This  and  the  Nottingham-canal  (which  opens  into  the 
Trent  near  Nottingham)  convey  to  the  Trent  the  produce  of  the  coal  and  iron- 
district  of  the  valley  of  the  Erewash,  as  well  as  the  manufactures  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham.  The  Cromford-canal,  which  joins  the  Erewash  and  Nottingham- 
canals,  and  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak-railway,  open  a communication  between 
the  Trent  and  the  great  manufacturing  district  of  Southern  Lancashire.  The 
Grantham-canal  connects  the  town  of  Grantham  and  the  adjacent  agricultural 
district  with  the  Trent,  into  which  the  canal  opens  just  opposite  to  the  Notting- 
ham-canal; and  the  ancient  Fosse  Dyke  connects  the  Trent  with  the  Witham, 
and  so  with  the  agricultural  districts  of  central  Lincolnshire.  The  Idle  is  navi- 
gable to  East  Retford:  it  joins  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwith,  where,  also,  the 
Chesterfield-canal  opens  into  the  Trent,  and  brings  down  the  produce  of  the  coal 
and  iron-works  of  Chesterfield  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  Stainforth  and 
Keadby-canal,  which  connects  the  Don  below  Doncaster  with  the  Trent,  joins 
that  river  still  lower  dowrn,  at  Keadby  tide-lock.  The  value  of  the  Trent  and 
Humber  as  a means  of  inland  communication  is  very  great.  The  tide  flows  up 
the  Trent  as  far  as  Gainsborough,  to  which  town  seaborne  vessels  of  consider- 
able size  can  ascend.  The  lowest  bridge  over  the  Trent  is  at  Gainsborough. 
The  whole  length  of  the  Trent  navigation,  from  Burton  to  the  junction  of  the 
Ouse,  is  about  100  miles,  that  of  the  Humber  42  miles : together  142  miles. 

* TYN E.  The  Tyne  is  formed  by  the  confluence,  near  Hexham,  of  two  streams 
of  equal  magnitude,  called  the  North  Tyne  and  the  South  Tyne,  thence  pursuing 
their  united  course  to  Newcastle  and  on  to  Shields,  immediately  below  which 
the  Tyne  falls  into  the  North-sea.  Salmon  and  trout  are  caught  abundantly  in 
its  winding  stream.  The  ridge  of  sand  called  Tynemouth-bar  stretches  directly 
across  the  front  of  the  mouth. 
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Name  of  Place . 

County 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Ubbeston pa 

Ublev  pa 

Suffolk  

Somerset  

Halesworth  ...6 
Wells  ...  9 

Halesworth  ...6 
Yatton  10 

E.  Suffolk  

Gt.  Western  

106 

140| 

263 

2301 

2391 

55f 

124 

88 

1771 

68 

87| 

158 

891 

80§ 

178 

44f 

102 

Uchayndre  to 

Uchygarreg to 

Uckerby  to 

Uckfield* pa 

Cardigan  

Montgomery 
N.  R.  York  ... 
Sussex  

Aberystwith 
Machynlleth...  1 

Catterick  3 

Lewes  9 

Llanidloes  ...29 

Oswestry  40 

Catterick  Bdg.  3 
Uckfield  

Llnidloes  & Newtwn 

Gt.  Western  

N.  Eastern  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Uckingtou  Jiam 

Udimoref pa 

UffculmeJ  pa 

Uffington§  pa 

Uffington  pa 

Uffington  pa 

Ufford  pa 

Ufford  pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Sussex  

Devon  

Berks 

Lincoln 

Salop 

Northampton 
Suffolk  

Cheltenham. ..2s 
Winchelsea  ...4 
Collumpton  ...5 
Farringdon  ...4 

Stamford  2 

Shrewsbury  ...3 

Wansford  4 

Woodbridge  21 

Creditor!  4 

Cheltenham... 25 
Winchelsea  ...4 
Tiverton  Jun.25 
Farringdn.  Rd  4 

Uffington  1 

Shrewsbury  ...3 

Uffington 25 

Melton 1 

Gt.  Western  

S.  Eastern  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Midland  

L.  & N.  W 

Midland  

E.  Suffolk 

Ufford ti 

Devon  

Crediton 4 

N.  Devon  

Uf'ton  pa 

Berks  

Reading  SlTheale  3lGt.  Western  

U (ton  pa 

Warwick  

Southam  2l|Southam  Road  2 L.  & N.  W 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

1212 

1811 


756 

1717 

880 

2221 

6122 

6650 

3996 

2110 

2320 

1156 

2080 

1920 


Pop. 


376 

3S0 

61 

1590 

173 

435 

2098 

1170 

573 

209 

297 

725 

328 

421 

195 


Ancient 
court-house 


Uffingham- 

castle. 


* UCKFIELD  stands  in  the  midst  of  richly-wooded  and  varied  scenery  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Ouse.  The  church,  a plain  structure,  was  enlarged  in 
1840.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship,  and  there 
is  a grammar-school.  The  grounds  of  Copwood-mausion  are  very  picturesque, 
and  on  the  borders  of  a small  lake  are  some  masses  of  rock  characteristic  of  the 
Hastings-sand.  On  an  estate  called  “The  Rocks,”  between  Uckfield  and  Buxted, 
there  is  also  a deep  cavern  in  the  sandstone. 

Inn , Maidenhead.— .Fairs,  May  14,  Aug.  29. 

f UDIMORE  was  so  named,  says  tradition,  because,  while  the  church  was 
being  built  on  a different  site,  a spirit  nightly  removed  the  stones,  crying,  “ o’er 
.the  mere,”  of  which  Udimore  is  a corruption.  The  church  is  small  and  unpre- 
tending, situated  near  the  main  road-side,  and  is  pewed  off  with  high  partitions, 
so  that  one  neighbour  cannot  look  over  into  the  pew  of  another.  The  most 
remarkable  edifice  in  Udimore  is,  however,  a large,  old,  square  building,  supposed 
to  have  been,  in  former  days,  a religious  house,  the  interior  of  which  is  very 
intricate,  but  is  at  present  let  off  in  tenements  to  families  of  the  labouring  classes. 
In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a square  court-yard,  and  the  edifice  is  called  in 
the  locality  the  “ Court-house.”  In  this  place  Charles  II.  found  refuge,  when 
making  his  way  to  Brighton  to  embark  for  France.  It  is  said  that  after  his 
restoration,  he  conferred  some  privileges  on  Udimore,  such  as  that  no  inhabitant 
should  be  required  to  attend  assizes.  This,  however,  is  probably  a mistake,  as, 
if  the  inhabitants  of  Udimore  have  any  such  exemption,  it  is  more  likely  that  it 
arises  out  of  its  connection  with  Winchelsea  and  cinque-port  towns.  The  air  of 
Udimore,  during  the  summer,  is  very  salubrious,  but  in  autumn  and  winter  it  is 
visited  by  the  fogs,  which  rise  in  the  marshes  below,  and  which  renders  all  this 
district,  at  times,  subject  to  ague,  and  diseases  of  the  same  character.  The 
scenery  around  is  very  beautiful  in  fine  weather. 

J UFFCULME  is  situated  in  a picturesque  part  of  the  county,  and  chiefly 
dependent  on  agricultural  resources.  The  sale  of  cattle  is  carried  on  here  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Fairs,  Fri.  bef.  last  Wed.  in  April,  June  29,  pleasure. 

§ UFFINGTON.  The  parish  church  is  a handsome  edifice  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  built  in  the  earliest  style  of  English  architecture.  The  windows  are 
lancet-shaped,  with  slender  detached  pillars.  There  are  three  stone  stalls,  with 
a piscina  adjoining  in  the  interior,  of  unequal  height,  with  pointed  arches  and 
pillars  with  plain  capitals.  The  spire  was  destroyed  by  lightning  about  1750. 
The  river  Ock  rises  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  two  or  three  small  springs. 
Uffington- castle  is  a large  camp  on  the  White-horse-hill,  just  above  the  village. 

It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  700  feet  in  diameter  from  east  to  west,  and  about 
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County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

'Ugborough* 

Devon  

Mod  bury  ... 

...3 

Kinesbdsr.  R.  li 

S.  Devon  

206| 

8659 

1463 

Suffolk  

Southwold  . 

Brampton  ., 

..2* 

E.  Suffolk  

106| 

1473 

293 

Ugglebaruby 

.to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Whitby  

...3 

Ruswarp  ..... 

..ll 

N.  Eastern  

217| 

2217 

41 

Ugley  ~.. 

Essex 

Thaxted 

...8 

Elsenham  ... 

...2 

E.  Counties 

39* 

2038 

450 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Whitby  

...9 

Grosmont 

...6 

N.  Eastern  

247| 

2180 

244 

Ulceby 

.51 

Alford 

...3 

Gt.  Northern 

133| 

2220 

191 

Ulceby 

pa 

Lincoln 

Barton 

..7 

Tllceby 

1 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

165| 

3790 

959 

Ulcombe 

pa 

Kent 

Maidstone  .. 

.7* 

TTeadnnrn 

4 

S.  Eastern  

60 

3529 

638 

Uldalef 

pa 

Cumberland 

Ireby  

...1 

Bravton 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

319 

5500 

388 

Uley  

..pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Dursley 

.2$ 

Dursley 

,.2l 

Midland  

113| 

1492 

1327 

Ulgham 

pa-chap 

Northumb.  ... 

Morneth 

...6 

Longhirst  ... 

...2 

N.  Eastern  

2971 

3615 

329 

Ullenhall 

Warwick  

Hnlv-in-Ardn2£ 

Kineswnod ... 

.7 

Gt.  Western  

123| 

459 

Ulleskelf  

to 

W.  R.  York... 

Tadcaster  ... 

...3 

Ulleskelf  ... 

Gt.  Northern 

182 

1299 

485 

Ullesthorpe 

ham 

Leicester  

Lutterworth 

31 

Ullesthorpe 

Midland  

901 

592 

Tilley 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Rotherham 

...4 

Wondhsf*  Mill  2 

Midland  

I69f 

850 

182 

TJllingswick 

Hereford  

Hereford  

.10 

Dinmore 

...6 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

158 

1245 

356 

Ullock  

Cumberland 

Cockermouth 

6 

Camerton  ... 

...5 

Cockrmth.  & Wrktn. 

330 

321 

Ulnes-Walton 

to 

Lancaster 

Preston  

...7 

Croston  

...3 

E.  Lancashire 

222 

2087 

556 

Ulpha  

Cumberland 

Ravenglass... 

...8 

Sileeroft 

...2 

Whitehvn.  & Fur.  Jn 

2781 

370 

Ulpha*  

Westmorland 

Kendall 

.10 

Milnthorpe... 

...5 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

250 

Ulrome 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hornsea 

...8 

Burton  Agnes  5 

N.  Eastern  «, 

204 

1651 

221 

Tilting  

Essex  

Maldon  . 

...4 

Witba.m  

4, 

E.  Counties 

421 

1147 

166 

Tllverseroft  . . 

Leicester 

Leicester 

...8 

Bardnn  Hill  4A 

Midland  

1211 

102 

Ulverstone§...m.t  & pa 

Lancaster 

Dalton 

...5 

Ulverstone 

Ulverstone  & Lancr. 

2561 

24586| 

10623 

500  feet  from  north  to  south. 

It  is  surrounded  with  a 

high  inner  vallum,  and  a 

Uffington 

small  outer  one.  White  Horse-hill  is  893  feet  high,  and  the  views  from  it  are 
very  extensive  in  every  direction.  The  White  Horse  has  been  connected  with 
the  battle  of  iEscesdun,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a work  either  of  Saxon  original 
or  of  still  higher  antiquity.  It  is  the  figure  of  a horse,  cut  in  the  turf,  on  the 
north-west  face  of  the  range  of  chalk-downs  which  cross  the  county  at  a part 
where  the  declivity  is  at  once  lofty  and  steep. 

* UG BOROUGH.  The  church,  a stone  building,  in  the  perpendicular  style* 
contains  an  ancient  Norman  font,  and  some  curious  screen- work. 

Fairs,  4th  Mon.  in  every  month. 

f ULDALE  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Ellen,  which  was  anciently  called 
Uln,  and  has  its  principal  source  here,  in  two  small  lakes,  well  stocked  with 
various  kinds  of  fish ; about  a mile  and  a half  from  which,  a brook  falling  from 
a lofty  mountain  over  several  rocks  and  precipices,  forms  a beautiful  cascade, 
called  White  Water  Dash.  Great  quantities  of  sheep  are  bred  in  this  parish, 
which  abounds  with  coal,  limestone,  freestone,  and  peat. 

t ULPHA.  This  place  extends  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Duddon 
to  the  mountains  Hard  Knot  and  Wrynose,  where  the  counties  of  Cumberland, 
Westmorland,  and  Lancaster  unite,  and  are  marked  by  a stone  called  Three- 
shire-stone.  A Roman  road  crosses  both  these  mountains ; and  about  half-way 
up  the  former  are  the  remains  of  Hard  Knot-castle,  once  a fortress  of  great 
importance,  but  the  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown.  The  coppices,  with  which 
this  district  abounds,  produce  a large  supply  of  wood  for  making  hoops  and 
bobbins.  Here  are  excellent  quarries  of  light  blue  slate.  Two  copper  mines 
were  formerly  worked,  and  zinc  has  also  been  found.  The  Old-hall,  now  a farm- 
house, bears  marks  of  great  antiquity ; near  it  is  a well,  called  Lady  Dub,  where 
it  is  said  a lady  was  surprised  and  killed  by  one  of  the  wolves  that  anciently 
infested  this  wild  region. 

§ ULVERSTONE,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  hills  on  the  rivers  Level 
and  Crake,  is  an  ancient  town,  and  is  now  considered  the  capital  of  Furness.  It 
is  probably  of  Saxon  origin,  for  when  the  conquest  by  the  Saxons  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  country  divided  by  the  chiefs,  each  gave  his  name  to  the  space 
of  land  assigned  him ; hence  are  derived  the  names  of  Ulverstone,  from  Ulpha’s- 
town,  Dalton,  &c.  This  district  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of 
those  Celtic  colonists,  who,  on  their  arrival  from  the  continent,  settled  in  the 
southern  parts  of  this  island,  and  who  afterwards  extended  their  bounds  to  the 
north.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans  and  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  the 
Britous  in  Furness  lived  securely,  relying  upon  the  natural  inaccessibility  of 
their  country;  but  at  length  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Egfrid, 
King  of  the  Northumbrians,  gave  St.  Cuthbert  the  land  called  Cartmel,  and  all 
the  Britons  on  it ; and  all  Furness  was  divided  into  a number  of  small  lordships, 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Umberleigh  sta 

Devon  

Umberleigh 

N.  Devon  ... 

Underbarrow to 

Under  Hill sta 

Westmorland 

Westmorland 

Westmorland 

Cumberland 

Kendal  * 4 

Silecroft 8 

Kendal  5 

Under  Hill  .... 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Whithvn.  &Fur.  Jn. 
Kendal  & Windrmr. 
Cckermtli  & Wrkgtn 
S.  Wales 

Uudermilbeck  to 

Underskiddaw  to 

Undv pn 

Kendal  7 

Keswick 6 

Windermere  ...2 
Cockermouth  7 
Masror 1 

Unstone  .'to 

Chesterfield  ...4 

Penrith  7 

Rothbury  8 

Chesterfield  ...4 

Plumpton  5 

Alnwick  12 

Midland  

Unthank  to 

Unthank  to 

Cumberland 
Northumb.  ... 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

N.  Eastern  

Uny  Lelant pa 

Hayle  1 

Cornwall  ... 

Uphaven pa 

Wilts 

Amesbury  ...10 
Chatham 6 

Devizes 10 

Gt.  Western  ... 

Upchurch  pa 

Kent  

Rainham  2* 

Lon.,  Chat.,  & Dover 
L.  & S.  W 

Upham*  pa 

H ants  

Winchester  ...7 
Gloucester 3 

Botley 6 

Up-Hatherley  pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Lancaster 

Somerset  

Gloucester 3 

Gt.  Western  

Upholland  to 

Uphill  pa 

Wigan 4 

Axb  ridge 8 

Orrel  1$ 

Wstn-spr-Mre.  2 
Gloucester 8 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Gt.  Western  

Upleadon pa 

Gloucester  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 
Devon  

Newent  4 

Gt.  Western  

Upleatham pa 

Guisboro’  3 

Guisborough  ...3 
Tiverton  June.  4 
Axminster  4 

N;  Eastern  

Uplowman  pa 

Tiverton 5 

Gt.  Western  

Uplyme pa 

Devon  

Lyme  Regis... 1* 
Romford  3* 

London  & Exeter  ... 
E.  Counties 

Upminster pa 

Essex 

Romford  3* 

Upottery pa 

Devon  

Honiton 6 

Honiton  . ...  6 

London  & Exeter  ... 

Lane  & Carlisle 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Midland  

Upperby  to 

Upperthong to 

Uppinghamf  m.t  & pa 

Uppington  to 

Uppington  pa 

Cumberland 
W.  R.  York ... 
Rutland  

Carlisle  2 

Huddersfield  6 
Oakham 6 

Carlisle  2 

Holmfirth  2 

Seaton 3 

Montgomery 
Salop 

Welshpool 0 

Wellington  ...4 

Guisboro’  3 

Thirsk 4 

Welshpool 6 

Walcot  2 

Oswestry  & Welshpl. 
L.  &N.  W.  ... 

Upsall  to 

Upsall  to 

N.  R.  York  ... 
N.  R.  York  ... 
Essex 

Piuehingthrpe.l 
Thirsk  4 

Stocktn.  & Darlngtn. 
N.  Eastern  

Upshire  ham 

Waltham  Ab.  1 
Ripnn  ....  7 

Waltham  2 

E.  Counties 

Upsland  to 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Berks 

Sinderby  . . 2 

N.  Eastern 

Upton  ham 

Wantage  . 8 

Didcot  3 

Gt.  Western 

Upton  to 

Chester  ... 

Chester  *2 

Chester  2$ 

L.  & N.  W 

Upton  to  Chester 

Macclesfield  ...2 
Wick  war  5 

Macclesfield  ...2 
Wickwar 5 

N.  Staffordshire 

Upton ti  Gloucester  ... 

Midland  

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

199* 

257f 

271* 

263 

3925 

1421 

326 

508 

152 

3717 

373 

160$ 

776 

292| 

205 

324* 

172 

44 

295 

3927 

2290 

120$ 

3329 

510 

39$ 

5138 

407 

84f 

2852 

550 

117 

810 

50 

200* 

4452 

3359 

140* 

1697 

4 12 

122 

1207 

275 

249 

447 

179* 

2912 

386 

147 

3199 

1032 

15* 

3373 

1228 

157 

5830 

1042 

302| 

449 

551 

188| 

710 

2463 

117* 

1210 

2068 

213 

1002 

103 

158* 

755 

98 

248 

660 

40 

217* 

1278 

84 

16f 

845 

229| 

56* 

337 

191* 

1106 

555 

167 

447 

111 

123$ 

760. 

Ulveb- 

STONE. 


Hood-hill 
aad  beacon. 


which  were  called  after  the  name  of  their  respective  proprietors,  some  descendants 
of  whom  are  still  preserved  and  in  possession  of  these  very  estates.  The  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary  is  an  ancient  structure,  partly  modernised  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century;  but  an  old  Norman  doorway  remains  of  the  ancient 
edifice.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  which  is  modern,  a new  district  church, 
with  a handsome  tower  and  spire,  was  built  in  1832.  There  are  chapels  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  there 
is  a grammar-school.  A canal  from  the  estuary  of  the  Leven  enables  large 
vessels  to  come  up  and  discharge  their  cargoes  in  a spacious  basin,  almost  close 
to  the  town,  from  which  there  is  a considerable  export  of  iron-ore,  iron,  and 
slates.  There  is  a small  theatre,  assembly,  and  news-rooms.  On  Hood-hill, 
450  feet  high,  is  a beacon  of  100  feet,  founded  by  the  sons  of  Sir  John  Barrow, 
who  was  a native  here.  In  September,  1857,  the  opening  of  the  Ulverstone  and 
Lancaster-railway  greatly  improved  the  commercial  prospects  of  the  town.  The 
most  remarkable  constructions  on  the  line  are  two  iron  viaducts,  each  500  yards 
in  length,  across  the  Kent  and  Leven-channels. 


Inns,  Sun,  Braddyll’s  Arms,  King’s  Arms,  Queen’s  Arms.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Tues.  bef. 
Easter,  Oct.  7,  cattle,  hiring ; Whit.-Tues.,  Thurs.  aft.  Oct.  23,  Nov.  12,  hiring ; Tues.  bef.  1st  whole 
week  iu  Jan.,  horses.— Bankers,  Petty  and  Postle.li waite ; draw  on  Masterman,  Peters,  and  Co. 
Branch  of  Lancaster  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. 


Fine 

beeches. 


* LTPHAM,  situated  on  the  high-downs.  Dr.  Edward  Young,  author  of  the 
“Night  Thoughts,”  whose  father  was  rector  of  this  parish,  was  born  here  in 
1681 ; he  died  in  1765,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  At  Rose-hill  are  some  very 
fine  beech-trees. 


Neat 

appearance 
of  the  town. 


f UPPINGHAM  is  pleasantly  seated  on  an  eminence,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
one  street,  the  houses  forming  which  are  for  the  most  part  well  built,  and  have 
a clean  and  neat  appearance.  The  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic  structure,  with  a 
lofty  spire,  and  contains  many  monuments,  some  of  which  are  elegant  and  well 
deserving  notice.  There  are  two  chapels  for  dissenters,  and  a well  endowed 
grammar-school.  The  trade  of  this  town  is  entirely  of  a local  nature,  and  the 
country  around  it,  which  is  agricultural,  presents  some  very  pleasing  and  exten- 
sive prospects,  not  a little  improved  by  the  appearance  of  many  genteel  seats 
and  handsome  residences. 


Inn,  Falcon.— Market,  Wed.— Fairs,  March  7,  July  7,  horses,  horned  cattle,  coarse  linen  cloth.— 
Bankers,  Eaton  and  Co. ; draw  on  Masterman  and  Co.  Branch  of  Spalding  and  Stamford  Banking 
Company ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Upton  to 

Upton  pa 

Upton  to 

Upton  pa 

Upton  pa 

Upton  chap 

Upton  pa 

Upton  ...pa 

Upton  ham 

Upton  pa 

Upton  pa 

Upton  to 

Upton  Bishop 

Upton-oum- 

Chalney  

Upton  Cressett pa 

Upton  Gray  

Upton  Helions  

Upton  St.  Leonard  pa 

Upton  Lovell*  

Upton  Magna 

Upton -Noble 

Upton-Parva  

Upton-Pyne  , 

Upton  Scudamore  pa 

Upton-on- 
Severnt  ...m.t  & 
Upton  Snodsbury 

Upton- Warren  

Up- Waltham 

Upway _ 

Upwell pa 

Upwood  

Urchfont _ 

UrmstonJ to 

Urpeth  to 

Urswick  pa 

Ushlawrcoed  ham 

Usk  m.t  & pa 

Usselby  


County. 


Hereford 

Hunts  

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Nottingham 

Oxford  

Somerset  

Chester 

W.  R.  York  ... 
Hereford  


Bucks  

Salop 

Hants  

Devon  

Gloucester 

Wilts 

Salop  

Somerset  .. 

Salop 

Devon  

Wilts 


Worcester 
Worcester 
Worcester 

Sussex  

Dorset  

Cam.  & Norfk. 

Hunts  

Wilts 

Lancaster.. 
Durham  .. 
Lancaster.. 
Monmouth 
Monmouth  ... 
Lincoln...., 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Ludlow  7 

Huntingdon  6* 
Mkt.  Bosworth  4 

Gainsboro’ 4 

Acle  1* 

Wansford 2* 

Northampton 

Newark  ,...5 

Burford  1 

Dulverton  5 

Gt.  Neston... 
Pontefract ... 
Ross 


Wooferton 8 

Huntingdon  ...7 

Nuneaton  5 

Lea  2 

Buckenham...5* 

Castor  2* 

Northampton  3 
Fiskerton  ... 

Shipton 5* 

Tiverton  12 

Birkenhead  ...4 

Norton  

Ross 4 


Windsor..., 
Bridgnorth 

Odiham 3$ 

Crediton  2r 

Gloucester .. 
Warminster 
Shrewsbury  ...5 
Bruton  ... 
Wellington 

Exeter  4 

Warminster 


Tewkesbury  ...7 
Worcester  ... 

Droitwich  3 

Chichester 8 

Dorchester  ...4* 

Wisbeach  G 

Ramsey  3 

Devizes  4 

Manchester  ...5% 

Durham  

Ulverstone... 
Tredegar  .... 
Monmouth  ...12 
Market  Rasen  3 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Slough 

Bridgnorth  ...5 
_ Basingstoke  5* 

* Crediton  2* 

Gloucester 3 

Heytesbury  ...1* 
Upton  Magna 

Witham 

Wellington  ., 

Exeter 3 

Warminster  ...2 


Defford  5 

Worcester  ... 
Stoke  Works  ...2 

Petworth  6 

Dorchester  ...4* 
Wisbeach  ... 
Huntingdon  ...8 

Devizes  4 

Stretford  1$ 

Washington  ...5 

Lindal  ...1* 

Ebbw  Yale 3 

Usk 

Usselby  .... 


Railway. 


Shrews.  & Hereford 

Gt.  Northern 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Northern 

E.  Counties 

L.&N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

Midland  

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Gt.  Western  

Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  Jn 

Gt.  Northern  

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 


Gt.  Western  

Severn  Valley  ... 

L.  & S.  W 

N.  Devon 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & S.  W 

L.&N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

London  & Exeter 
L.  & S.  W 


Midland  

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Midland  

Mid-Sussex 

L.  &S.  W.  

E.  Counties 

Gt.  Northern  

Gt.  Western  

Manch.  & Altrinchm 

N.  Eastern  

Furness  & Coniston 
Monm.  Rail  & Canal 
Newport  & Monmth. 
Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

166? 

4 102 

65? 

970 

169 

102? 

152 

153f 

3180 

577 

126f 

1693 

564 

107| 

114 

70* 

979 

42 

126* 

1860 

629 

87* 

197* 

3779 

344 

198* 

929 

227 

170* 

1026 

255 

136 

3391 

693 

19* 

1950 

3573 

155 

1603 

58 

53* 

2234 

423 

176* 

819 

137 

117 

2975 

1124 

101* 

1399 

233 

159* 

3260 

488 

123f 

677 

238 

158* 

732 

202 

170 

1852 

491 

105* 

2503 

407 

139 

3170 

2693 

126* 

1661 

341 

133 

2600 

422 

60? 

1245 

67 

144? 

1785 

637 

101* 

16454 

4171 

66| 

1809 

416 

114* 

6873 

1604 

194f 

974 

730 

268* 

1671 

952 

256* 

4100 

891 

182* 

15424 

172| 

4956 

2038 

181* 

1110 

69 

* UPTON  LOVELL.  On  Upton  Lovell-down  is  a single  intrenchment,  of 
about  two  acres,  called  Knock-castle;  and  near  it  is  a large  barrow,  called 
Golden-barrow,  from  the  number  of  gold  ornaments  discovered  in  it.  On  the 
summit  of  a hill,  north-west  of  Elder-valley,  is  a large  tumulus,  called  Bowls- 
barrow;  it  is  150  feet  long,  ninety  broad,  and  ten  and  a half  feet  high,  and  on 
being  opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  fourteen  human  skeletons.  The  place  is 
named  after  its  ancient  lord,  the  Lovels  of  Castle  Cary,  Somerset.  The  church 
contains  an  effigy  of  one  of  the  family. 

+ UPTON-ON-SEVERN  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Severn, 
which  is  here  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons  burden.  The  old  bridge  having  New  bridge, 
been  destroyed  by  a heavy  flood,  a new  one  was  erected  in  1854.  Here  is  a 
harbour  for  barges,  and  a wharf  on  the  river  for  the  convenience  of  loading  and 
unloading.  The  vicinity  of  Upton  presents  many  pleasing  prospects  over  a 
country  naturally  fertile.  In  one  direction  the  view  is  beautifully  picturesque, 
bounded  by  the  Malvern-hills,  that  o’ertop  all  the  intermediate  undulating 
country.  The  neighbourhood  is  also  graced  by  several  seats  belonging  to  dis- 
tinguished and  noble  individuals.  Upton  suffered  much  during  the  civil  wars,  at 
which  time  its  bridge  was  partly  broken  down,  and  a battery  erected  in  the 
churchyard,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  Parliamentary  forces ; but  the  plan 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  army  entered  the  town.  The  church  also  suffered 
severely,  and  was  at  length  taken  down  in  1756,  and  replaced  by  the  present 
edifice.  The  old  Gothic  tower,  however,  still  remains.  The  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  places  of  worship.  The  market- 
house,  assembly-room,  and  magistrate’s  court-room,  compose  one  building.  The! 
town  gave  birth  to  Dr.  John  Dee,  a celebrated  astrologer  in  the  reign  of  Eliza-  oak^apple- 
betli.  As  late  as  1858  “ Oak-apple-day  ” was  celebrated  here  on  the  29th  of  day. 

May,  with  a degree  of  interest  peculiar  to  Worcestershire. 

Inn,  King’s  Head. — Market,  Thurs. — Fairs,  1st  Thurs.  aft.  Mid-Lent,  Thurs.  in  Whitsun-week, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep ; July  10,  Thurs.  bef.  Oct.  2,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  leather. — Bankers,  Lechmere 
and  Co.  draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co. 

+ URMSTON.  John  Collier,  commonly  called  Tim  Bobbin,  the  author  of  the 
“ Lancashire  Dialect,”  was  born  here  in  1708. 

9 c 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Us  worth,  Great  and 
Little  to 

Durham  

Gateshead 5 

Washington  ...3 
Beeston  3% 

N.  Eastern  

266% 

172| 

176 

145% 

136% 

288 

15f 

277% 

2548 

1756 

1564 

8973 

2070 

2051 

590 

358 

246 

4990 

95 

3236 

683 

Utkinton to 

Chester 

Tarporley  ...1% 
Crediton  2 

L.  & N.  W 

Uton  ti 

Devon 

Crediton 2 

N.  Devon 

Utterby  pa 

Lincoln 

Louth  4 

Louth  4% 

Gt.  Northern 

Uttoxeter*  ...m.t&  pa 

Uwch-Graig  to 

Uxbridget  ...m.t  & to 
Uzmaston  pa 

Stafford  

Stafford 14 

Uttoxeter 

N.  Staffordshire 

Merioneth  ... 
Middlesex 

Barmouth  4 

Beaconsfield  ...8 
Haverfdwest  1% 

Carnarvon  ...40 
Uxbridge 

Chester  & Holyhead 
Gt.  Western  

Pembroke 

Haverfdwest.  1% 

S Wales  

* UTTOXETER.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built.  The  church  is  a neat 
building,  erected  in  1828,  with  a square  tower  and  fine  spire.  Some  new  public 
buildings,  constructed  in  1 856,  at  a cost  of  £7,000,  have  added  to  the  appearance 
of  the  town.  The  Independents,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Wesley ans  have 
places  of  worship,  and  a Catholic  chapel  was  erected  in  1845.  There  are  several 
small  charities,  and  a good  grammar-school.  The  Caldow-canal,  which  joins  the 
Grand  Trunk-canal  near  Stoke,  ends  at  Uttoxeter. 

Inns,  White  Hart,  Red  Lion.— Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  May  6,  Sep.  19,  Nov,  11,  27,  Sep.  1,  horses? 
Thurs.  aft.  2nd  Tues.  in  March,  1st  Tues.  in  Sep.,  2nd  Thurs.  in  Nov.,  chees e.— Bankers,  Burton’ 
Uttoxeter,  and  Ashbourne  Union  Banking  Company  ; draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co. 


Antiquity  of 
the  town 
and  memo-  , 
rable  nego- 
tiation at. 


f UXBRIDGE.  The  Colne  here  is  crossed  by  a brick  bridge  of  five  arches, 
called  High-bridge,  and  it  is  probable  that  from  a bridge  which  once  occupied 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  site,  the  town  derived  its  name.  A small  stream, 
called  the  Frayswater,  flows  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  town,  and  turns 
the  town-mills,  after  which  it  separates  the  borough  from  the  district  of  St. 
John’s.  The  Grand  Junction-canal,  a branch  of  the  Colne  made  navigable,  is 
crossed  by  the  high  road.  The  town  is  now  divided  into  two  wards ; St.  Mar- 
garet’s church  is  in  the  “In-ward,”  and  St.  John’s  in  the  “Out-ward.”  They 
are  both  plain  buildings.  The  town  has  been  greatly  extended  and  improved 
within  the  last  few  years.  There  are  oil  and  corn-mills,  numerous  and  extensive 
wharves,  two  iron-foundries,  four  breweries,  and  brick-making  is,  besides,  a 
considerable  source  of  employment  to  the  inhabitants.  The  town,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  about  the  time  of  Alfred,  was  surrounded  by  a ditch, 
and  appears  to  have  been  fortified  at  an  early  period ; it  afterwards  had  a regular 
garrison,  and  during  the  civil  wars  it  was  the  scene  of  the  memorable  but  unsuc- 
cessful negotiation  between  the  king  and  his  Parliament;  the  conference  was 
held  in  an  ancient  brick  mansion,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  still  called  the 
Treaty -house;  it  has  undergone  considerable  alterations,  and  is  now  the  Crown- 
inn,  but  the  spacious  room  in  which  the  commissioners  assembled  still  remains. 
At  Cowley,  a mile  distant,  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  Dr.  Dodd,  who  was 
executed  for  forgery  in  1777. 


Inns , Crown,  White  Horse,  King’s  Arms  .—Markets,  Thurs.,  Sat. ; great  market,  1st  Thurs.  in 
each  month,  cattle.— Fairs,  March  25,  July  31,  Sep.  29,  Oct.Jl,  Aug.  1,  wool.— Bankers,  London 
and  County  Joint  Stock;  draw  on  Head-office.  Uxbridge  Old  Bank;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co 


RIVERS. 


I 


Name 

Rises. 

Falls. 

| Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Usk*  

Brecknockshire 

Severn- sea. 

J Us  way  

Northumberlnd 

Coquet. 

Fine  salmon 
leaps- 


* USK.  This  river  rises  in  the  black  mountains  of  Brecknockshire,  and,  enter- 
ing Monmouthshire  at  Llangrunny,  passes  in  a southerly  direction  between  two 
ranges  of  lofty  hills,  forming  a valley,  which  for  picturesque  and  enchanting 
scenery,  is  perhaps  unrivalled.  Sometimes  the  stream  ripples  smoothly  over  a 
pebbly  bed,  at  other  times  it  rushes  over  immense  ledges  of  rock,  which  form 
tine  salmon-leaps ; and,  when  swelled  by  rains,  it  frequently  inundates  the  adja- 
cent country. 
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V 


Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Valiev  

sta 

Anglesey 

Holyhead  ...3$ 

Valiev  

Chester  & Holyhead 

260$ 

Vainor  

pa 

Brecon  

Merthyr 4 

Merthyr 

...4 

Taff  Vale  

199 

6597 

2667 

Vainor  

to 

Radnor 

Rhayader  5 

Llanidloes  . 

..16 

Llnidloes  & Newtwn 

250 

285 

Vainor,  Lower 

to 

Cardigan  

Aber.vswith  ...1$ 

Llanidloes  .. 

..30 

Llnidloes  & Newtwn 

264 

1148 

217 

Vainor,  Upper 

Cardigan  

Aber.vswith  ...2 

Llanidloes  .. 

..30 

Llnidloes  & Newtwn 

264 

1459 

445 

Van  

ham 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cardiff 9$ 

Caerphilly  ... 

...2 

Rhymney 

182 

825 

62 

Vange  

pa 

Essex  

Rayleigh 7 

Pitsea  

...2 

London  & Southend 

34$ 

2250 

164 

Vaultershome 

ti 

Cornwall 

Devonport 2 

Plymouth  ... 

3 

S.  Devon  

223 

1154 

Vauxhall*  

sta 

Surrey  

Clapham  Com.  3 

Vanxliall  

L.  & S.  W 

1$ 

Vay nor- Glare  ... 

to 

Radnor  

Old  Radnor  ...6 

Kington  

...8 

Leomins.  & Kington 

178| 

293 

Veep,  St 

pa 

Cornwall 

Fowey  3 

Lostwithiel 

...4 

Cornwall  

254$ 

3146 

647 

Velindre  

Brecon  

Hay  4$ 

Hereford  

.24 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

168| 

Velvet  Hall 

sta 

Durham 

Berwick  5$ 

Velvet  Hall 

N.  Eastern  

345 

Venny-Vach 

..ham 

Brecon  

Brecon  i 

A.hereavennv  20 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

186$ 

164 

Ventnort  

to 

Hants  

Ryde 11 

Portsmouth.. 

.17 

L.  & S.  W 

90$ 

2569 

Vernhams  Dean 

Hants  

Andover 8 

Huneerford 

...8 

Gt.  Western  

69$ 

3486 

744 

Verwick  

Cardigan  

Cardigan 2$ 

Newc.  Emlyn  13 

Carm.& Newc.Emln. 

274 

3062 

378 

Vervan  

pa 

Cornwall 

Tregoney  4 

Grampound  , 

..7 

Cornwall  

273$ 

5627 

1488 

Virginstow  

Devon  

Launceston  ...7 

Tavistock 

.15 

S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 

252 

1274 

173 

Virley 

pa 

Essex  

Colchester  8 

Kelvedon 

...8 

E.  Counties 

49f 

632 

88 

Vowchurch 

Hereford  

Hereford 10 

Tram  Inn  ... 

...6 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

155 

2690 

323 

Victoria  

Monmouth  ... 

Ebbw  Vale l 

Victoria 

Monm.  Rail  & Canal 

178$ 

Virginia  Water.. 

....sta 

Berks 

Egham  2 

Virginia  Water 

L.  & S.  W 

23 

Vro 

..ham 

R recon  

Crick howell  ...6 

Abergavenny  12 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

178$ 

S66 

Vro  

Brecon  

Crickhowell  ...4 

Abergavenny  10 

Newpt.  & Hereford 

176* 

578 

* VAUXHALL,  a corruption  of  Faulke’s-hall,  so  called  from  Faulke  de 
Breaute,  the  celebrated  follower  of  King  John,  and  whose  manor  it  was.  Vaux- 
hall-bridge,  communicating  with  Millbank  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  James  Walker,  commenced  May  9,  1811,  and  opened 
June  4,  1816.  Vauxhall-gardens,  after  an  existence  as  a place  of  public  amuse- 
ment of  nearly  a century  and  a half,  came  to  a close  August,  1859,  when  the 
ground  was  cleared  for  building. 


Vauxhall- 

gardens. 


f VENTNOR,  which  has  grown  into  importance  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
as  a place  of  residence  for  invalids,  is  now  the  principal  town  at  the  “ back  ” of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  occupies  a delightful  situation  in  front  of  the  sea,  with 
high  cliffs  fronting  it  from  the  north.  From  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  myrtles,  Mildness  of 
fuchsias,  and  other  plants,  grow  to  a large  size.  The  church  was  built  and  the  climate, 
endowed  at  the  sole  expense  of  John  Hanborough,  Esq.,  by  whom  the  parsonage 
was  also  erected,  and  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics  and  most 
denominations  of  dissenters.  There  are  baths,  assembly-rooms,  libraries,  and 
all  the  essentials  of  a watering-place.  Houses  occupy  every  accessible  spot  up 
and  down  the  cliffs,  and  there  is  a fine  pebbly  beach  below,  with  the  downs 
behind  covered  with  heath  and  thyme,  affording  beautiful  walks.  The  vicinity 
is  rich  in  the  shells  and  zoophytes  of  the  cretaceous  system.  All  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  undercliff  is  of  course  easily  accessible  from  Yentnor,  which  itself 
occupies  a very  picturesque  part  of  it.  John  Sterling,  the  “ thunderer  ” of  “ The 
Times,”  resided  at  Hill-side,  Ventnor.  He  died  there,  and  was  buried  in  Bon- 
church  old  grave-yard. 

Inns,  Royal  Hotel,  Marine  Hotel,  Esplauade  Hotel,  St.  Boniface  Hotel.— Market,  Sat  .—Bankers, 

Branch  of  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England;  draw  on  Head-office. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Wabertli  waite  

Wackerfield .to 

Wacton  pa 

Wacton  pa 

Wad  borough ham 

Waddesdon pa 

Waddingham  . 

Waddington  ...pa 

Waddington  to 

Wadding  worth  , 

Wade  bridge*  nd.t 

Wadenhoe  

Wadhurst  

Wadsley  Bridge  ...sta 

Wadsworth to 

Wad  worth 

Wainfleet,  All 

Saintsf pa 

Wainfleet,  St. 

Mary 

Waitby .'to 

Waith  pa 

Wakefieldfbo,  m.t  & pa 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Cumberland 

Ravenglass  ...2 

Ravenglass 2 

Whitehaven  & Fur. 

288 

1901 

212 

Durham  

Bhp.  Aucklnd.  7 

Winston 6 

Stockton  & Darlgtn. 

247* 

744 

136 

Hereford  

Bromyard 4 

LeQ^ainster  ...9 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

166 

1002 

129 

Norfolk 

Long  Strattonl* 
Pershore  3* 

Fomcett 2 

E.  Counties 

105* 

125* 

48* 

163 

1044 

261 

Worcester  ... 

Wadborough  ... 
Aylesbury  5* 

Midland  

198 

Bucks  

Aylesbury  ...5* 
Brigg  8 

L.  & N.  W 

6010 

1743 

Lincoln 

Kirtn.  Lindsy.4* 
Lincoln 4 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Gt.  Northern 

3720 

834 

Lincoln 

Lincoln  4$ 

142| 

227 

962 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Clitheroe  2 

Clitheroe 2 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

1800 

580 

Lincoln 

Horncastle  ...6 

Bardnev 5 

Gt.  Northern 

134 

928 

71 

Cornwall  

Bodmin  7 

Wadebridge 

Cornwall  

263 

Northampton 
Sussex  

Oundle  4 

Thrapston  4 

L.  & N.  W 

93f 

51 

1150 

290 

Tunbdg.  Wells  7 
Sheffield  2f 

Wadhurst  . . 

S.  Eastern  

10147 

2802 

W.  R.  York ... 

Wadsley  Bridge 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

165 

W.  R.  York ... 

Halifax  8 

Mytholmroyd  1 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

205* 

10080 

4491 

W.  R.  York... 

Doncaster  ...4* 

Rossington  ...3$ 

Gt.  Northern 

155 

2930 

724 

Lincoln 

Burgh  4* 

Little  Steeping  5 

Gt.  Northern 

125* 

1598 

1365 

Lincoln 

Little  Steepug.5 

Little  Steeping  4 
Tebay 12 

Gt.  "Northern  

124* 

275* 

13019 

717 

Westmorland 

Kirkby  Steph.l* 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

972 

54 

Lincoln 

Gt.  Grimsby  ...7 
Dewsbury  ...5* 

Holtn-le-Clay  1* 
Wakefield 

Gt.  Northern  

151* 

181| 

780 

53 

W.  R.  York... 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

9311 

33117 

William  of 
Wainfleet. 


Fine  bridge 
and  ancient 
chapel. 


* WADEBRIDGE  is  seated  on  the  river  Allan  or  Camel,  which  is  navigable 
up  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  150  tons  burthen,  and  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge 
of  seventeen  arches.  A railway  with  a single  line  has  been  constructed  between 
Wadebridge  and  Bodmin,  a distance  of  ten  miles,  for  the  carriage  of  passengers, 
minerals,  and  sea-sand  from  Padstowe.  The  latter  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
manure. 

Inns,  Commercial,  Molesworth.— Market,  Fri.— Pairs,  2nd  Tues.  in  March,  May  12,  June  22, 
Oct.  10 ; great  market,  2nd  Tues.  in  the  other  months.— Bankers,  East  Cornwall  Bank ; draw  on 
Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 

f WAINFLEET  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Steeping  river,  or 
the  Wainfleet-haven,  as  it  is  generally  called,  which  flows  to  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Gibraltar-point.  It  is  navigable  for  small  craft  and  lighters.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  one  street,  with  the  market-place  in  the  centre.  The  old  church 
having  gone  to  decay,  was  taken  down  in  1820,  and  a new  one  built  on  a site 
given  by  the  late  Colonel  Sibthorpe.  It  is  a plain,  square  building,  without  a 
tower.  The  Wesleyaus  have  a chapel  here.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  church  is 
an  alabaster  monument,  erected  by  William  Patten,  alias  Wainfleet,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  was  born  here,  and  founded  an 
excellent  free-school.  The  haven  appears  to  have  been  more  capacious  than  at 
present,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  Romans  made  salt  from 
the  sea-water,  to  supply  the  whole  province.  Wainfleet  returned  one  burgess  to 
the  grand  council  summoned  in  the  11th  of  Edward  III.;  and  in  1359  it  sup- 
plied two  ships  of  war  for  the  armament  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  Britauny. 

Inn,  Red  Lion.— Market,  Sat  —Fairs,  3rd  Sat.  in  May,  sheep,  cattle;  Oct.  24,  sheep.— Bankers, 
Stamford  Branch  Bank ; draw  on  Barclay  and  Co. 

X WAKEFIELD,  the  capital  of  the  West  Riding,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  possessing  a fine  southern  exposure,  and  is  built  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  river  Calder,  which  falls  into  the  Aire,  a little  above 
Castlebridge : their  united.streams  afterwards  joining  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Trent, 
issume  the  name  of  the  Humber.  The  communication  carried  on  by  means  of  this 
river  between  Wakefield  and  Hull  is  extensive,  and  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
surrounding  country.  Over  the  Calder  is  a remarkably  fine  stone  bridge,  with 
eight  arches,  near  the  end  of  which,  on  the  east  side,  stands  an  old  chapel,  erected 
by  Edward  IV.,  in  memory  of  his  father,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who,  with 
many  of  his  followers  and  friends,  were  slain  near  it  in  1459.  It  has  been 
recently  restored,  at  a considerable  expense,  and  is  used  as  a place  of  wor- 
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.4* 

Southend 

,44 

London  & Southend 

46 

5484 

905 

.4* 

Southend  

,44 

London  & Southend 

46 

6862 

292 

.74 

Luffenham... 

...3 

L.  & N.  W 

1214 

2130 

232 

Suffolk  ‘.  .. 

..2 

Darsham 

...6 

E.  Suffolk 

lOOf 

1960 

357 

.3* 

Yapton  

,14 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

73 

1722 

578 

N.  R.  York  ... 

..5 

Leyburn 

...4 

N.  Eastern  

242| 

1280 

33 

Walby  

Cumberland 

Carlisle  

..4 

Carlisle  

...4 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

304f 

35 

Walcot 

pa 

Lincoln 

Falkiugham 

14 

Corbv  

,9 

Gt.  Northern 

* 106 

1747 

152 

Walcot  

pa 

Somerset  

Bath  

Bath  

Gt.  Western  

1064 

1023 

27471 

Walcot-cum- 

Membris  

Worcester  ... 

Pershore 

...2 

Pershore 

...2 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1144 

506 

Walcott  

Da 

Norfolk 

N.  Walsham 

...6 

Norwich  .... 

,18 

E.  Counties 

1314 

735 

167 

Walcott  

ham 

Lincoln  

Sleaford 

...9 

Tattershall... 

...5 

Gt.  Northern 

1244 

617 

Walcott 

to 

Salop 

Wellington 

...4 

Walcott 

L.  & N.  W 

1564 

Walden  Tittle 

liam 

Essex  

Saff.  Walden 

..2 

Audley  End . 

,44 

E.  Counties 

48 

Walden,  St.  Paul’s  pa 

H erts  

Hitchin 

.44 

Stevenage 

...4 

Gt.  Northern 

324 

3678 

1175 

Waiden, 

Saffron  m.t  & na 

Essex 

Thaxted  

.74 

Audley  End . 

,24 

E.  Counties 

46 

7416 

5911 

Walden  Stubbs 

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Pontefract ... 

...8 

Norton  

„1 

Gt.  Northern 

1654 

1350 

165 

Waldershare 

pa 

Kent  

Dover  

...5 

Dover  

Lon.,  Chat.,  & Dover 

78 

1242 

105 

Waldingfield, 

Great 

Suffolk  

Sudbury 

...3 

Sudbury 

,,3 

E.  Union  

61 

2423 

659 

Waldingfield, 
Little 

pa 

Suffolk  

Sudbury 

...4 

Sudbury 

,,4 

E.  Union  

62 

1574 

404 

Walditch 

....pa 

‘Dorset  

Bridport  .... 

..14 

Bridport  .... 

,14 

Gt.  Western  

1644 

285 

176 

ship  in  connection  witli  St.  Mary’s  church.  Wakefield  is  a very  ancient 
town.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  had  a station  in  the  township  of  Stanley, 
where  some  years  since  several  moulds  for  coining  their  money,  in  some  of 
which  the  coin  was  still  remaining  in  the  matrix,  were  found  in  a field;  they 
are  now  deposited  in  the  British-museum.  The  suburb  called  St.  John’s,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  town,  consists  of  handsome  houses,  with  shrub- 
beries, &c.  A market-cross  of  the  Doric  order  was  erected  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, with  an  open  colonnade  supporting  a dome,  the  interior  of  which  contains 
a spacious  room  for  public  business.  The  public  rooms  in  Wood-street,  built  by 
subscription,  comprise  a library  and  news-room,  with  apartments  for  lectures, 
concerts,  and  assemblies.  A corn-exchange  was  erected  in  1823,  and  another  on 
a larger  scale  was  opened  for  business  in  1837.  A new  market-house  and 
market-place  have  been  formed,  at  a cost  of  £20,000.  The  Tammy-hall,  210  feet 
long  and  thirty  feet  broad,  erected  many  years  ago,  as  a place  of  sale  for  light 
woollen  fabrics,  has  been  converted  into  a power-loom  factory  for  stuffs.  The 
most  important  public  buildings  are  those  belonging  to  the  county  and  the  West 
Riding.  The  register-office  was  established  in  1704,  for  the  register  of  deeds 
relating  to  landed  property.  The  court-house  was  erected  in  1806.  The  house 
of  correction  is  a very  extensive  pile.  About  a mile  from  the  town  is  the 
WTest  Riding  Lunatic-asylum,  erected  in  1817,  but  since  considerably  enlarged. 
The  parish  church,  of  which  the  oldest  part  was  erected  in  1470,  is  156  feet  long 
and  sixty-nine  feet  wide,  with  a tower  surmounted  with  an  octagonal  spire  228 
feet  high.  St.  John’s  church  was  erected  in  1795,  and  made  parochial  in  1815. 
Trinity-church,  opened  in  1839,  St.  Mary’s  church,  opened  in  1856,  and  St. 
Andrew’s  church,  Warrengate  Head,  are  the  other  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment. The  Independents  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  each  two  chapels; 
and  the  Baptists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists, have  one  each.  There  are  a grammar-school,  a green-coat  charity-school, 
and  the  West  Riding  Proprietary-school.  There  are  a literary  and  philosophical- 
society,  a subscription-library,  a theatre,  a savings’-bank,  a mechanics’-institute, 
almshouses,  and  a dispensary  and  house  of  recovery.  The  manufacture  of 
woollen  stuffs,  which  was  once  extensively  pursued  at  Wakefield,  is  now  almost 
entirely  removed  to  Bradford  and  Halifax ; but  the  woollen-cloth  manufacture, 
and  the  spinning  of  woollen  and  worsted-yarn,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
The  dyeing  of  woollen-stuffs  is  important  as  a branch  of  industry.  There  are 
rope-wmrks,  brick-kilns,  iron-foundries,  breweries,  ship-yards,  starch-works,  and 
copperas-works.  The  town  is  connected  with  a very  rich  and  extensive  district 
by  numerous  lines  of  river  and  canal  navigation.  From  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts Wakefield  receives  large  quantities  of  corn  and  wool;  and  coal  and  other 
commodities  are  exported  to  Loudon,  and  to  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
The  corn-market,  held  on  Friday,  is  of  great  importance ; it  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  for  weeks  in  succession  the  quantity  sold  at  Wakefield  has  exceeded 
the  quantity  sold  at  Mark-lane.  Malt  is  made  at  Wakefield  to  a very  large 


Wake- 

field. 


Public 

buildings. 


Churches. 


Great  corn- 
market. 
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Distance  from 
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Railway. 

Waldridge  to 

Waldringfield  pa 

Wa.ldron  pa 

Durham  

Suffolk  

Sussex 

Durham  5 

Woodbridge  44 
Uck  field  6 

Durham 5 

Woodbridge  44 
Uckfield 6 

N.  Eastern  

E.  Suffolk 

L.,  B.,  & S.C 

Wales*  prill 

Wales  pa 

Walesby  pa 

Walesby  pa 

Walford  pa 

W.  R.  York ... 

Lincoln 

Nottingham 
Hereford  

Rotherham  ...7$ 
Mkt.  Rasen  ...3 

Tuxford  34 

Ross 3 

Kiveton  Park  2 
Mkt.  Rasen  ...3 

Tuxford 34 

Ross  3 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

Gt.  Northern 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Shrews.  & Hereford 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

Walford  to 

Walgherton to 

Walgrave pa 

Walham  Green  ...chap 

Walkert  to 

Walkeringham  pa 

Walkerith  to 

Hereford  

Chester 

Northampton 
Middlesex  ... 

Knighton  7 

Nantwich  4 

Wellingboro’...7 
Fulham  1 

Brom  field  7 

Basford  .....  24 
Brixworth 4 

Northumb.  ... 
Nottingham 
Lincoln  

Newcastle  3 

Gainsborough  44 
Gainsborough  3 

Newcastle  3 

Gainsborough  44 
Gainsborough  3 

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern  

Gt.  Northern  

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

263| 

795 

747 

82f 

1156 

169 

61f 

6218 

1106 

1534 

1950 

268 

1564 

2580 

331 

1354 

1260 

362 

135 

4241 

1217 

1774 

1584 

838 

213 

794 

2040 

613 

3 

2774 

3963 

157f 

3000 

608 

1564 

60 

Wake- 

field. 


Sandal- 

castle. 


Boundaries 


Antiquities 


Coal-field  oi 
South 
Wales. 


extent.  The  market,'  lately  removed  to  the  New  Borough-market,  at  the  bottom 
of  Northgate,  was  established  by  a private  company,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. The  charities  of  the  town  are  administered  by  a body  of  gentlemen 
called  the  governors  of  the  Wakefield  grammar-school  and  charities  ; they  have 
a considerable  estate.  The  borough  is  governed  by  eight  aldermen  and  twenty- 
four  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  At  Sandal,  near  Wakefield,  are  the 
remains  of  Sandal-castle,  demolished  during  the  civil  war.  At  Walton-hall  resided 
Charles  Waterton,  the  well  known  naturalist  and  South  American  traveller. 

Inns,  Strafford’s  Arms,  George,  Woolpack,  Woodman,  Royal  Hotel,  Wainwright’s  Hotel.— 
Markets,  Wed.,  Fri. — Fairs,  July  4,  horses;  5,  pleasure;  Nov.  11,  horses,  cattle;  12,  hiring. — 
Bankers,  Leatham,  Tew,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Heywood,  Kennards,  and  Co.  Wakefield  and  Barnsley 
Union  Bank;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  West  Riding  Uniou  Banking  Company;  draw  on 
Masterman  and  Co  .—Newspapers,  Wakefield  Express,  Wakefield  Journal. 

* WALES  is  divided  into  North  and  South  Wales,  each  containing  six  coun- 
ties. North  Wales  includes  Anglesey,  Carnarvonshire,  Denbighshire,  Flintshire, 
Merionethshire,  and  Montgomeryshire.  South  Wales  includes  Brecknockshire, 
Cardiganshire,  Carmarthenshire,  Glamorganshire,  Pembrokeshire,  and  Radnor- 
shire. Over  a large  part  of  Wales  the  Welch  language  is  still  generally  spoken, 
but  the  use  of  the  English  language  is  steadily  increasing.  Wales  contains  four 
bishoprics — those  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  in  North  Wales,  and  of  St.  David 
and  Llandaff  in  South  Wales.  It  is  bounded  west  and  north  by  St.  George ’s- 
channel,  east  by  the  English  counties  of  Chester,  Salop,  Hereford,  and  Mon- 
mouth, and  south  and  south-east  by  the  Bristol-channel.  Its  greatest  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  180  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  varies 
from  fifty  to  eighty  miles.  It  contains  4,793,975  statute  acres,  or  7,398  square 
miles.  It  has  now  no  jurisdiction  in  legal  matters  distinct  from  England.  It  is 
divided  into  two  circuits,  north  and  south,  and  one  judge  travels  each.  Wales 
abounds  in  memorials  of  its  past  history.  The  cromlechs,  carnedds,  and  bar- 
rows;  camps,  British  and  Roman;  abbeys  and  castles  of  later  periods ; are  all 
to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  principality.  Notices  of  these  will  be 
found  in  this  work  in  articles  treating  of  each  county  and  place,  to  which  we 
refer  for  a detailed  account  of  the  history,  geology,  and  manufactures  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  coal-field  of  South  Wales  is  upwards  of  100  miles  in  length,  and  the 
average  breadth  in  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  and 
part  of  Brecon,  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles ; it  becomes  much  narrower  in 
Pembrokeshire,  being  there  only  from  three  to  five  miles.  This  area  extends 
from  Pontypool  on  the  east  to  St.  Bride’s-bay  on  the  west,  and  forms  a vast 
basin  of  limestone,  in  which  all  the  strata  of  coal  and  ironstone  are  deposited. 
The  lowest  bed  is  700  fathoms  deep  at  the  centre,  and  all  the  principal  strata  lie 
from  500  fathoms  deep  to  this  depth.  But  this  district  is  intersected  by  deep 
valleys,  which  generally  run  in  a north  and  south  direction,  intersecting  the  coal. 
By  driving  levels  in  the  hills,  the  beds  of  coal  are  found  without  the  labour  and 
expense  of  sinking  shafts;  there  are  also  many  pits  in  the  low  valleys.  The 
seams  vary  from  a few  inches  to  nine  feet  in  thickness,  and  their  aggregate  thick- 
ness is  about  100  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  the  basin  the  coal  is  principally  of 
a bituminous  nature ; on  the  north-east  it  is  a cooking  coal ; on  the  north-west 
stone  coal.  The  occurrence  of  rich  iron-ore  with  or  near  the  coal  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  vast  iron-works  in  South  Wales. 

■ f WALKER  is  situated  near  the  end  of  the  ancient  Roman  wall  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tyne,  along  the  banks  of  which  are  iron-works,  coal-staiths,  iron 
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Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Sta  tion. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
yr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
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Pop. 

Baldoek  

...0 

Stevenage  ... 

...4 

Gt.  Northern 

324 

2924 

738 

Tavistock  ... 

..44 

Horrabridge 

14 

S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 

2344 

10540 

751 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Beverley  ... 

..24 

Beverley  

,24 

N.  Eastern  

1844 

3460 

699 

Wall  

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham  

Hexham 

.,4 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

2994 

1623 

474 

Wall 

to 

Stafford  

Lichfield 

Lichfield 

...2 

L.  & N.  W 

1184 

98 

Wallasey* * 

r>a 

Oh  ester 

Liverpool  ... 

...4 

Birkenhead 

,.4 

Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  Jn 

1984 

17775 

8339 

Wallbottle  

Northumb. ... 

Newcastle  ... 

...5 

Blaydon  

,.3 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

2814 

1251 

782 

W.  R.  York ... 

Ripley 

,...4 

Wormald  Gn.  14 

N.  Eastern  

218 

WqI  Mr. m t. 

Berks 

Henley  

..11 

Wallingford  R.  3 

Gt.  Western  

50 

2819 

Wa  1 li  ngton 

pa 

H erts  

Baldoek  .... 

..34 

Baldoek 

.34 

E.  Counties 

234 

1950 

254 

Wellington 

lid)  III 

Surrey 

Croydon  

Carshalton 

.,4 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

134 

881 

Wallington-cuni' 

Thorp  lend 

pa 

Norfolk  

Downham  . 

..34 

Stow  

.14 

E.  Counties 

92 

1460 

68 

Wallington 

Demesne 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle.... 

..20 

Morpeth  

.13 

N.  Eastern  

304f 

1781 

204 

Wallingwell  

ex  pa 

Nottingham 

Worksop  ... 

....4 

Worksop 

,.3 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1494 

390 

38 

Wallisea 

isle 

Essex  

Rochford 

....5 

Southend  

.10 

London  & Southend 

514 

3656 

133 

Wallop  Middle  . 

..ham 

Hants 

Stockbridge 

...5 

Grately 

.34 

L.  & S.  W 

76 

Wallop  Nether 

na 

Hants 

Stockbridge 

...4 

Grately 

.44 

L.  & S.  W 

77 

7201 

952 

Wallop  Over  .... 

pa 

Hants  

Stockbridge . 

..54 

Grately  

L.  & S.  W 

754 

4631 

555 

ship-building-works,  alkali,  and  copperas-works.  A neat  church  was  erected  in 
1848,  in  the  perpendicular  style.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyans,  Presbyte- 
rians, Primitive  Methodists,  and  Independents.  / 


Walkek. 


* WALLASEY  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  an  elevated  ridge  by  a branch  of 
the  river  Mersey  called  Wallasey-pool.  The  church  of  St.  Hilary,  a stone 
building,  rebuilt  about  1750,  except  the  tower,  which  bore  date  1536,  was,  on 
Sunday,  February  1,  1857,  burned  down,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and 
walls,  but  these  have  since  been  taken  down  and  a new  edifice  raised  on  the  old 
site.  Leasowe-castle,  commonly  called  Mock  Beggar-hall,  is  supposed  to  have  Mock 
been  built  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  the  purpose  Beggar-hall, 
of  witnessing  the  races  which  were  anciently  held  here,  and  continued  until  1760. 

It  was  at  these  races  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  sou  of  Charles  II.,  rode  his  own 
horse,  and  won  the  plate,  which  he  presented  to  his  god-child,  daughter  of  the 
Mayor  of  Chester.  The  castle  is  built  in  an  octagonal  form,  with  turrets  on  the 
alternate  faces,  and  the  windows  on  all  sides  command  beautiful  views  of  sea 
and  country.  The  castle  was  lately  an  inn,  but  is  now  the  residence  of  Sir 
Edward  Cust.  Westward  is  a lighthouse,  which  has  been  twice  removed  inland 
in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 


Inn , Leasowe  Hotel. 


f WALLINGFORD.  Antiquaries  assert  that  there  was  a town  here  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  the  name  of  which  is  lost,  and  they  ascribe  the  origin  of  the 
present  name  either  to  an  ancient  British  word,  guallen,  or  the  Latin  vallum, 
each  signifying  a fort  or  fortified  position,  and  the  ford  over  the  river,  thus 
making  Guallen-ford,  or  Vallum-ford.  Wallingford  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  1006,  when  they  ravaged  the  county;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  in 
1013,  as  it  was  then  visited  by  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  a royal  borough,  containing  276  houses,  paying  a 
tax  to  the  king.  On  the  Norman  invasion  the  Conqueror  was  invited  to  Wal- 
lingford by  Wigod,  a Saxon  lord,  at  whose  castle  the  Archbishop  Stigand  and 
many  others  appeared  and  submitted  to  William.  The  nuptials  of  Wigod’s 
daughter  with  one  of  the  Norman  generals  were  celebrated  at  the  same  time. 
In  1067  the  king  directed  a strong  castle  to  be  built  at  Wallingford  as  a means 
of  overawing  the  country.  In  the  course  of  a century  the  castle,  town,  and 
honour  of  Wallingford,  which  had  successively  descended  to  Wigod’s  daughter 
and  grand-daughter,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  crown.  Henry  II.  assem- 
bled a general  council  of  the  bishops  and  baixms  at  the  castle,  who  swore  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  at  a later  period  King  John  met  the  discontented  barons  of 
the  north  at  the  same  place.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
the  castle  was  the  scene  of  several  interesting  events.  At  one  period  it  was  held 
by  the  Earl  of  Chester;  next  by  the  Earl  of  Cornwall;  and  Edward  II.  gave  it 
to  Piers  Gaveston.  Thus  it  passed  from  one  great  feudal  lord  to  another,  revert- 
ing occasionally  to  the  crown  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign.  By  the  time  that 
this  stormy  period  was  passing  away,  its  strength  had  begun  to  decay ; and  there 
were  no  longer  the  same  powerful  motives  for  keeping  it  in  repair.  Still,  up  to 
the  period  of  the  civil  war,  it  was  considered  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses 


Ravages  of 
the  Danes. 


History  of 
the  castle. 
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Wallsend*  pa 

Wall-Town  to 

Walmert pa 

W almersley-cum- 

Shuttleworth to 

Walmsgate pa 

Walnut  Tree 

Bridge sta 

Walpole  pa 

Walpole,  St. 

Andrew pa 


County. 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Railway. 


Nor  thumb. 
Nor  thumb. 
Kent 


Newcastle  .. 
Haltwhistle 
Deal 


.4  Newcastle  ... 
.2  Haltwhistle 
.2  Deal 


...4  N.  Eastern  

...2  Newc.  & Carlisle 
...2  S.  Eastern  


Lancaster Bury.... 

Lincoln Spilsby 


..2 

.10 


Summerseat 
Authorpe  .... 


..1 

.3* 


E.  Lancashire. 
Gt.  Northern  , 


Glamorgan 
Suffolk  


Cardiff  6* 

Halesworth  ...2* 


Wlnut  Tree  Bdg  Rhymney 
Halesworth  ...2$  E.  Suffolk. 


Norfolk . 


Lynn  Regis 


Wisbeach 7$ 


E.  Counties  , 


Dist. 
Land, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

278* 

2787 

5721 

313* 

2956 

81 

80 

1079 

2165 

202* 

5056 

4562 

138* 

920 

79 

176| 

102* 

1750 

563 

103 

3494 

737 

Walling- 

FOKD. 


Ancient 

college. 


Churches 
and  chapels. 


in  the  king’s  possession  ; the  Royal  army  marched  here  after  the  second  battle 
of  Newbury  in  1644;  and  it  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces  until  two  years  afterwards.  In  1652  orders  were  issued  for  the  demolition 
of  the  castle,  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  having  also  petitioned  for  this  object. 
So  thoroughly  was  this  work  performed,  that  scarcely  a vestige  of  its  former 
state  and  grandeur  now  remains.  An  ancient  college,  consisting  of  a dean  and 
prebendaries,  existed  at  one  period  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  founded,  it  is 
believed,  by  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  died  in  1300.  After  the  surrender 
of  the  endowment,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  purchased  by  the  dean 
and  canons  of  Christ  church,  Oxford.  There  was  another  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment at  Wallingford,  a convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  founded  by  one  of 
the  abbots  of  St.  Albans  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror ; and  at  one 
period  there  were  eleven  churches  in  the  borough.  A hospital  for  poor  men 
and  women  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1687  Mr.  William  Aungear 
and  his  sister  founded  an  almshouse  for  six  poor  widows ; and  the  original  small 
endowment  has  been  increased  by  subsequent  bequests.  The  corporation  con- 
sists of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  chief 
trade  of  the  place  is  malting.  A great  plague  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (1327- 
1377),  and  the  building  of  Culham  and  Burford-bridges,  near  Abingdon,  in  1415, 
by  which  the  great  road  into  Gloucestershire  and  South  Wales  was  diverted  from 
Wallingford,  is  believed  to  have  proved  highly  injurious  at  the  time  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town ; but  this  depression  it  has  long  since  recovered.  Wallingford 
now  contains  three  churches,  St.  Mary’s,  rebuilt  in  1854,  a handsome  edifice  with 
an  embattled  tower  and  pinnacles;  St.  Leonard’s,  a very  ancient  edifice;  and 
St.  Peter’s,  built  in  1769,  to  which  a spire  was  afterwards  added,  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  1777.  Sir  William  Blackstone  is  buried  here.  There  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  the  Independents,  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  In  1659  Mr.  Walter  Bigg,  an  alderman  of  London,  endowed  a free- 
school  with  the  sum  of  £10  per  annum;  and  in  1672  the  Merchant  Taylors’- 
company  of  London  gave  £32  for  the  erection  of  a free-school,  and  £2.  10s.  a 
year  for  the  master.  Richard  de  Wallingford,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  eminent  in 
his  time  for  his  mechanical  genius;  and  John  de  Wallingford,  the  writer  of  a 
well-known  “Chronicle,”  are  believed  to  have  been  natives  of  Wallingford. 


Inns , Lamb,  George.— Market,  Eri. — Fairs,  Easter- Thurs.,  cattle;  Sep.  29,  hiring. — Bankers, 
Allnutt,  Hedges,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Jones,  Loyd  and  Co.  Branch  of  London  and  County ; draw  on 
Head-office. 


* WALLSEND  derives  its  name  from  its  position  at  the  extremity  of  the  wall 
of  Severus.  The  district  is  celebrated  for  its  coal-mines ; there  are  also  large 
ship-building-yards,  extensive  lime-works,  copper-foundries,  and  potteries.  The 
parish  church  is  a neat  building.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  United  Presby- 
Colliery  terians  have  chapels.  Wallsend-colliery  was  opened  in  1777,  and  has  been  the 
explosions.  scene  0f  some  dreadful  accidents.  The  last  explosion  occurred  in  June,  1835, 
when  twenty-six  men  and  seventy-five  boys  lost  their  lives.  The  colliery  is  now 
closed,  having  been  filled  by  the  Tyne.  A large  dock,  called  Northumberland- 
dock,  was  opened  at  Howdon’s-pans,  September,  1857,  which  materially  facili- 
tates the  shipping  of  coal. 


Walmer- 

oastle. 


f WALMER  presents  some  attractions  as  a quiet  bathing-place.  The  naval 
hospital  here  has  accommodation  for  250  patients.  The  barracks  beyond  were 
built  in  1795,  and  are  arranged  for  1,100  infantry  and  a troop  of  horse.  St. 
Saviour’s  chapel  was  completed  in  1849.  Walmer-castle  is  the  official  residence 
of  the  lords  warden  of  the  cinque-ports,  and  here  the  Duke  of  Wellington  died, 
September  14,  1852.  The  interior  is  only  shown  when  the  castle  is  unoccupied. 
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Bond. 
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Walpole,  Sfc.  Peter  pa 
Walsall*  bo,  m.t,  & pa 
Wa.lsderi  to 

Norfolk 

Lynn  Regis 
Birmingham 

...9 

Wisbeach  ... 

...7 

E.  Counties 

1021 

12.31 

206f 

1281 

1231 

911 

2201 

1441 

1441 

6982 

1361 

Stafford  

81 

...7 

Walsall 

S.  Staffordshire 

8182 

26822 

Lancaster 

Rochdale  ... 

Walsden  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

Walsham, 

Northf  m.t  & pa 

Norfolk 

Norwich  

.14 

Norwich  

.15 

E.  Counties 

4252 

2911 

Walsham,  South  ...pa 
Walsham-le- 
Willows  pa 

Norfolk 

Norwich 

...9 

Brundall 

E.  Counties 

3149 

689 

Suffolk  

Stowmarket  .10 

Elmswell 

.51 

E.  Counties 

2800 

1297 

Walsh  ford  to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Wether  by  ... 

...4 

Snofforth  ... 

.5 

N.  Eastern  

Walsingham, 

Groat  ..  . . .pa 

Norfolk 

Wells  

...4 

Walsingham  ... 
Walsingham  ... 

E.  Counties 

2120 

476 

Walsingham, 

LittleJ  pa 

Norfolk 

Fakenham ... 

...5 

E.  Counties 

860 

1207 

The  church,  at  Upper  Walmer,  possesses  a Norman  door  and  chancel-arch, 
richly  decorated.  The  square  addition  to  the  church  was  made  in  1826.  The 
churchyard  is  enclosed  by  a deep,  ancient  fosse.  From  the  high  ground  above 
some  fine  views  are  obtained. 


Walmee. 


* WALSALL.  The  situation  of  Walsall  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and  striking, 
on  a bold  eminence,  from  the  summit  of  which  rises  its  fine  church,  a noble 
structure,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  erected  at  an  expense  of  £20,000, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  church,  which  was  taken  down  in  1819.  The  tower  is  of 
fine  proportions,  and  is  surmounted  by  a lofty  spire.  St.  Paul’s  chapel,  a hand- 
some Grecian  building,  was  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  grammar-school. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  a free  grammar-school,  National-schools,  and  an  infant-school.  There 
are  an  old  town-hall,  a small  borough  jail,  and  a handsome  public  library  and 
news-room,  with  a Doric  colonnade.  Walsall  is  situated  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field,  and  of  the  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire 
iron  district.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
guns,  gas-tubes,  chains,  locks,  keys,  spades,  shovels,  hinges,  screws,  files,  edge- 
tools,  buckles,  stirrup-irons,  bridle-bits,  and  machinery.  There  are  brass  and 
iron-foundries;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  coal-pits  and  freestone-quarries.  The 
South  Staffordshire-railway  passes  through  the  heart  of  the  town,  an  elegant 
structure  in  the  Elizabethan  style  being  erected  as  the  station.  Along  the  banks 
of  the  railway  there  exists  for  miles  an  uninterrupted  bed  of  coal,  extending 
under  a large  portion  of  Cannock-chase.  The  borough  is  governed  by  six  alder- 
men and  eighteen  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor. 


Fine  church 
and  tower. 


Cannock 

coal. 


Inns,  George,  Dragon,  New  Inn  .—Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  Feb.  24,  Whit.-Tues.,  Tues.  bef.  Sep.  29. — 
Bankers,  Duigman  and  Co. ; draw  on  Spooner  and  Co.  Branch  of  Birmingham  Banking  Company; 
draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 


f WALSHAM  (North)  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Norwich  to  Cromer,  and 
consists  of  three  streets  diverging  from  a central  area,  in  which  stands  the  church. 

In  the  year  1600  a very  destructive  fire  occurred  here,  which  consumed  property 
to  the  value  of  £20,000.  The  market-cross,  erected  by  Bishop  Thurlby,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  repaired  after  the  fire  by  Bishop  Redman.  A new 
corn-exchange  has  been  built,  at  a cost  of  £600.  The  church,  an  old  building, 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  massive  tower,  originally  147  feet  high,  fell  Fall  of  a 
down  in  1724,  and  a second  fall  took  place  in  1835.  Forty  boys  are  educated  £owerh* 
in  the  free  grammar-school,  at  which  Admiral  Lord  Nelson  received  part  of  his 
education. 

Inn,  White  Lion. — Market,  Thurs. — Fairs,  Wed.  bef.  Holy-Thurs.,  cattle ; Holy-Thurs.,  pleasure. — 
Bankers,  East  of  England;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  Gurney  and  Co.;  draw  on 
Barclay  and  Co. 


% WALSINGHAM  (Little  or  New)  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a small  river, 
which  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  and  is  surrounded 
by  bold  heights,  presenting  diversified  scenery.  It  was  formerly  noted  for  the 
growth  of  saffron,  which  has  long  been  abandoned.  In  1061  the  widow  of 
Ricoldie  Faverches  founded  a small  chapel,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  similar 
to  the  Sancta  Casa  at  Nazareth,  for  which  this  place  obtained  great  celebrity  for 
many  centuries;  her  son  confirmed  the  endowment,  and  added  a monastery  for 
Augustine  canons,  with  a conventual  church  ; this  institution  became  immensely 
rich,  and  was  as  much  frequented  as  the  shrine  of  Sir  Thomas  a Becket,  at  Can- 
terbury. Among  the  illustrious  visitants  was  Henry  VIII.,  who,  in  the  second 

9 D 


Rich  shrine. 
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Walsoken pa 

Norfolk ... 

Wishcach  1 

Wisbeach H 

E.  Counties  . . 

97 
161 1 
78 
1531 

15! 

4656 

1241 

3215 

2350 

10876 

2740 

147 

576 

782 

4303 

Walterstone  pa 

Waltham pa 

Hereford  

Kent  

Abergavenny. ..8 
Canterbury  ...7 
Gt.  Grimsby  3t 

Epping  6 

Pandy  It 

Wye 6 

Newpt.  & Hereford 
S.  Eastern  

Waltham pa 

Lincoln  

Waltham It 

Gt.  Northern  

Waltham, 

Abbey* m.t  & pa 

Essex 

Waltham  1 

E.  Counties 

Walsing- 

HAM. 


The  Wish- 
ing-wells  of 
Walsing- 
ham-abbey. 


year  of  his  reign,  walked  barefoot  from  Barsham  to  this  place,  to  present  a 
valuable  necklace  to  the  image  of  the  virgin.  The  venerable  remains  of  this 
once  noble  and  stupendous  pile  consists  chiefly  of  the  great  western  portal,  a 
lofty  and  richly  ornamented  arch,  sixty  feet  high,  which  formed  the  east  end  of 
the  conventual  church ; the  spacious  refectory,  seventy-eight  feet  by  twenty- 
seven,  with  walls  twenty-six  feet  and  a half  in  height;  a Saxon  arch,  part  of  the 
original  chapel,  with  zigzag  mouldings ; part  of  the  cloisters,  a stone  bath,  and 
two  wells,  called  the  Wishing-wells;  the  devotees  who  had  permission  to  drink 
of  the  waters  were  taught  to  believe  that,  under  certain  restrictions,  they  should 
obtain  whatever  they  might  desire.  The  principal  part  of  these  ruins  is  included 
in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Walsingham-abbey,  the  seat  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
There  was  a house  of  Franciscan  or  Gray  friars  at  Little  Walsingham;  there 
was  also  a lazar-house,  founded  in  1492,  for  two  leprous  persons.  This  lazar- 
house  has  been  enlarged  and  used  as  a bridewell.  The  parish  church  contains 
an  ancient  font  of  perpendicular  character ; its  carving  is  among  the  richest  in 
England,  representing  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  Crucifixion.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and 
Baptists;  a free  grammar-school,  and  National-schools. 


Inn , Black  Lion.— Fair,  Mon.  fortnight  after  Whit.-Mon.,  pedlery,  horses. 


Canute’s 

hunting- 

station. 


The  abbey, 
the  burial- 
place  of 
Harold. 


* WALTHAM  ABBEY  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lea,  whicli  here 
divides  into  several  streams,  and  separates  the  two  counties  of  Essex  and  Hert- 
ford, and  also  the  parishes  of  Cheshunt  and  Waltham-abbey.  The  town  is 
spacious,  but  irregularly  built,  and  consists  principally  of  one  long  street.  It 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Canute  the  great,  and  was  originally  part  of  the  forest 
of  Essex,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  Saxon  words  ham,  a place,  and  weald, 
woody,  the  whole  site  being  anciently  overgrown  with  trees ; and  its  additional 
appellation  from  an  abbey,  which  was  founded  here  by  Earl  Harold.  This  was 
Canute’s  favourite  hunting-station,  and,  though  now  a small  town,  formerly  was 
honoured  with  the  residence  of  Henry  III.  Here  are  some  government-powder- 
mills  on  a large  scale,  and  near  the  Abbey-mills,  on  a wide  space  of  ground 
called  the  “ Bramblings,”  Henry  VIII.  had  a small  pleasure-house,  that  he  used 
as  an  occasional  residence,  and  here  he  first  met  Cranmer,  a meeting  that  after- 
wards led  to  such  important  results.  The  branches  of  the  Lea  about  Waltham 
are  said  to  flow  in  the  channels  originally  made  by  Alfred  the  Great,  when  he 
left  the  Danish  fleet  dry  on  the  shore  by  altering  the  course  of  the  river.  The 
remains  of  the  once  famous  monastery,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name,  are 
at  the  back  of  the  parish  church,  a portion  of  which  was  the  old  conventual 
chapel.  They  consist  of  an  entrance  gateway  and  bridge  across  an  arm  of  the 
Lea,  some  vaulted  arches,  and  a few  broken  walls.  Judging  from  its  size,  the 
church  must  have  been  a magnificent  specimen  of  Saxon  architecture.  Previous 
to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Harold  here  offered  up  his  vows,  and,  after  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  conflict,  it  was  here  that  he  was  brought  for  interment  with 
his  two  brothers,  Garth  and  Leofwin,  by  their  unhappy  mother  Githa,  who  with 
difficulty  obtained  even  the  dead  bodies  of  her  sons  from  the  hands  of  the  con- 
quering Norman.  The  side  of  Harold’s  tomb,  which  stood  in  a chapel  beyond 
the  east  end  of  the  choir,  is  no  less  than  1 20  feet  distant  from  the  termination  of 
the  present  edifice.  The  nave,  with  its  side  aisles,  forms  the  body  of  the  parish 
church,  and  is  in  the  Norman  style,  with  round  massive  piers,  decorated  for- 
merly with  costly  brass  embellishments.  It  is  about  ninety  feet  in  length,  and 
forty-eight  in  breadth.  A lofty  square  embattled  tower,  eighty-six  feet  high, 
was  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  in  1558.  The  “ Chapel  of  our  Ladye,” 
now  used  as  a vestry  and  school-room,  projects  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
church,  and  has  beneath  it  a fine  arched  crypt,  which,  says  Fuller,  who  was  the 
incumbent  here  from  1648  to  1658,  is  “ the  fairest  I ever  saw.”  At  the  south- 
east end  is  another  chapel,  now  a mere  receptacle  for  rubbish.  A wooden  screen, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Philip  and  Mary,  is  worthy  notice,  as  well  as  a font  of  great 
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Enfield  2! 

Waltham  § 

E.  Counties 

151 

Waltham,  Great,  or 

Much  .. 

Chelmsford  ...4! 

Chelmsford  ...4! 

E.  Counties 

33! 

7335 

2385 

Waltham.  St.  Law-  ‘ 

Twyford 8 

Gt.  Western  

34 

8468 

783 

Chelmsford  ...4 

E.  Counties 

33| 

2227 

651 

Overton  4 

L.  & S.  W 

59! 

1938 

506 

Maidenhead  ...5 

Gt.  Western  

27! 

2576 

983 

Waltham-on-the- 

Wolds 

Saxby  4 

Midland  

125! 

2870 

732 

Woodford  ...2! 

Lea  Bridge  

E.  Counties 

5! 

4436 

4959 

Walton  

.ham  Bucks  

Aylesbury  $ 

Aylesbury  f 

L.  & N.  W 

43! 

Walton  

nai  Bucks  

Pen.  Stratfdi...2 

Fen.  Stratford  2 

L.  & N.  W 

50 

757 

’*95 

Walton  

to 

Derby  

Chesterfield  ...2 

Chesterfield  ...2 

Midland  

158! 

1114 

Walton  

ham 

Leicester  

Lutterworth  ...4 

Welford  3$ 

L.  & N.  W 

95! 

Walton  

ham 

Lincoln 

Grantham  2 

Grantham 2 

Gt.  Northern 

107! 

Walton  

ham 

Northampton 

Peterborough 

Walton 

Midland  

79! 

216 

Walton  

....pa 

Somerset  

(rlastonhurv 

Glastonhurv  34 

Gt.  Western  

143! 

2502 

768 

Walton 

Stafford 

Stafford  3 Stafford  3 

L.  & N.  W 

136! 

Walton 

to 

Stafford  ..  .. 

Stone  Stone  $ 

N.  Staffordshire 

140 

121 

Walton  

Suffolk  

Ipswich 10  Harwich  3 

E.  Counties 

72! 

1988 

897 

Walton  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Wetherby 2!  Thorp  Arch  ...1 

N.  Eastern  

189 

1670 

245 

Walton 

....to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Wakefield  3 Oakenshaw  ...l! 

Midland  

194 

1810 

473 

Walton  

Cumberland 

Brampton  ...3!  Milton 6 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

317 

3592 

455 

Walton -Cardiff  .. 

,...pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Tewkesbury  ...1  Tewkesbury. ..1$ 

Midland  

130! 

650 

60 

Walton-le-Dalet 

...to 

Lancaster 

Preston  2 Preston  2 

L.  & N.  W 

212 

4630 

6855 

Walton,  East 

,...pa 

Norfolk 

Swaffham  7 Narborough  2! 

E.  Counties 

no 

2659 

202 

Walton.  East 

Pembroke 

Haverfordwest 7 Clarbeston  Rd.  3 

S.  Wales  

273! 

1893 

279 

Walton-in- Gordano  na 

Somerset  

Bristol  12  Clevedon  l! 

Gt.  Western  

136 

1315 

225 

Walton  Inferior.. 

Chester 

Warrinerton  l4i  Warrington  ‘2 

L.  & N.  W 

184! 

537 

375 

Walton-on-the- 

1 

Hill  

pa 

Lancaster 

Livernnol  ...a  Walton  .Tnnntn. 

E.  Lancashire 

205! 

29233 

46302 

Walton-ou-the- 

Hill  

Surrey  

Reiffn.te  4.4  Ensnm  4, 

L.,  B„  & S.  C 

22! 

2592 

426 

Walton  Sunerior 

...to 

Chester 

Warrington  24 

1 M nor  2, 

L.  & N.  W 

181! 

424 

220 

Walton-le-Soken§...pa 

Essex 

Manningtree  141  Bradfield  10 

E.  Counties 

72 

3260 

729 

antiquity.  The  glass  painting  of  Harold,  which  was  formerly  near  the  screen, 
was  destroyed  wantonly  by  the  Puritans  in  their  display  of  animosity  to  all  that 
savoured  of  kingly  power.  Eastward,  of  the  church  stood  the  Refectory,  and  the 
Abbey-farm  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  stables.  Farmer  quaintly  remarks 
that  the  church  “ is  observed  by  all  artists,  and  the  most  curious,  to  stand  the 
exactest  east  and  west  of  any  other  in  Great  Britain,”  no  slight  praise  for  an 
architect  who  worked  before  the  time  of  the  mariner’s  compass.  In  the  abbey- 
gardens  is  a tulip-tree,  esteemed  the  largest  in  England,  and  said  to  measure 
nine  feet  six  inches  in  circumference. 


Waltham 

abbey. 


Large  tulip- 
tree. 


Inn,  Four  Swans.— Fairs,  May  14,  Sep  25,  cattle ; 26,  hiring ; June  18,  pleasure. 


* WALTHAM  CROSS  is  separated  from  the  parish  of  Waltham  Abbey  by 
the  river  Lea.  It  derived  the  appellation  of  Cross  from  an  elegant  stone  cross, 
erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  by  Edward  I.,  in  memory  of  his  beloved 
consort  Eleanor,  whose  corpse  rested  here  on  its  way  from  Lincolnshire  to 
London  ; it  is  hexangular,  and  beautifully  decorated  with  tabernacle-work  and 
foliage,  having  pendant  shields,  bearing  the  devices  of  England,  Castile,  Leon, 
and  Poitou,  and  crowned  statues  of  the  queen. 


Queen 

Eleanor’s- 


t WALTHAMSTOW  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lea.  Besides 
the  parish  church,  a brick  building  with  a square  tower,  built  in  1535,  there  are 
chapels  for  Independents  and  Weslevans,  Sir  G.  Monoux’s  grammar-school,  the 
Forest-school,  in  connection  with  King’s-college,  London,  and  a school  for  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  missionaries  in  connection  with  the  London  Mis-I 
sionary-society.  There  are  copper-mills  and  oil-mills  in  the  parish.  Here  was] 
born  George  Gascoigne,  one  of  our  earliest  poets.  The  “ dragon-well  ” is  a pump 
erected  in  1854,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  by  the  liberality  of  a local  resident. 


The  Dragon 
well. 


+ WALTON-LE-DALE  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  river  Ribble,  and 
the  river  Darvven  runs  through  the  township.  The  church  of  St.  Leonard  is  an 
ancient  and  interesting  edifice,  and  there  is  a handsome  new  church  at  Bamber- 
bridge.  At  Moon’s-mill  a Catholic  chapel  was  built  in  1857.  Cotton-spinning- 
is  the  staple  trade.  The  calico-printing-mills  at  Bannister-hall  are  said  to  be 
the  oldest  in  the  county. 


Calico-mills 


§ WALTON-LE-SOKEN,  or  Walton-on-the-Naze,  is  now  a very  favourite 
watering-place.  Its  first  appellation  is  derived  from  exclusive  privileges  for- 
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Walton-on- 
Thames*  

Surrey  

Hampton 3? 

Walton  

...1 

L.  & S.  W 

18 

6834 

2881 

Walton-upon- 
Trent 

.pa 

Derby  ...  . 

Burton-on-T. ...  5 

Walton  

...h 

Midland  

119$ 

174f 

98 

2309 

445 

Walton  and 
Womanston 

,.to 

Radnor  

N^w  Radnor  ...3 

Kington  

...4 

Leomins.  & Kington 
E.  Counties 

207 

999 

Walton.  West 

pa 

Norfolk 

Wisbeach 2£ 

Wisbeach 

5219 

Walton,  West 

pa 

Pembroke 

Milford  6 

Haverfordwest  6 

S.  Wales  

282 

1408 

518 

Waltou-on-the- 
Wolds  

.pa 

Leicester  

Loughboro’  ...4 

Barrow  

2 

Midland  

114f 

1720 

260 

Walton-- 

IiE-SOKEN. 


Fossil 

remains. 


The  Naze. 


merly  granted  to  certain  refugees  from  the  Netherlands,  who  here  established 
themselves,  and  introduced  several  manufactures,  particularly  that  of  cloth. 
Adjoining  the  old  hall  is  a square  tower,  built  by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity- 
house,  as  a mark  to  guide  ships  passing  or  entering  the  port  of  Harwich,  and  on 
other  parts  of  the  coast  are  two  martello-towers  and  a signal-station.  The 
church  of  All  Saints  was  erected  and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Porteus,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  ancient  structure  having  a few  years  before 
been  entirely  swept  away  by  the  tides,  as  well  as  the  churchyard,  and  every 
house  but  one  of  the  old  village.  In  the  clay  base  of  the  Walton-cliffs  fossils  and 
elephant-tusks,  with  antideluvian  remains  of  gigantic  animals  long  since  extinct, 
are  frequently  found  embedded.  The  beach  presents  a gradual  declivity,  afford- 
ing excellent  facilities  for  bathing,  and  as  the  ebb-tide  leaves  a fine  firm  sand 
several  miles  in  extent,  it  is  also  peculiarly  available  as  a promenade.  The 
Crescent-pier  is  about  300  feet  in  length.  The  promontory  at  Walton,  called  the 
Naze,  or  Nez,  which  juts  northward  into  the  ocean,  formerly  extended  much 
farther  into  the  sea,  and  the  ruins  of  buildings  have  been  discovered  under  the 
water  at  a considerable  distance,  particularly  on  a shoal  called  West-rocks, 
nearly  five  miles  from  the  shore,  which  is  left  dry  during  great  ebbs.  The  wall 
thrown  up  to  keep  out  the  sea  gave  name  to  Walton  parish.  In  the  church  at 
Thorpe,  the  adjacent  parish,  between  the  pillars  of  the  south  aisle,  is  the  figure 
of  a knight  cross-legged,  apparently  of  the  age  of  Henry  III.  or  Edward  I.  On 
his  left  arm  is  a shield ; his  head  rests  upon  a cushion,  and  his  feet  on  a lion 
couchant;  above  is  a shield  of  arms,  said  to  be  those  of  Salberghe.  This  figure 
is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  a former  owner  of  Laudmer-hall. 


Inns,  Kent’s  Hotel,  Portobello  Hotel. 


Lilly,  the 
astrologer. 


Coway- 

stakes. 


Pall  of  the 
bridge  in 
1859. 


* WALTON-ON-THAMES.  The  village  is  on  the  Surrey  side,  just  below 
the  bridge.  The  church  is  a massive  structure,  built  about  the  twelfth  century, 
of  flints  and  rough  stones  intermixed,  and  in  some  places  covered  with  plaster. 
A square  tower  of  substantial  aspect  rises  at  the  west  end.  In  the  interior  of 
the  church  is  a large  black  marble  slab,  denoting  the  resting-place  of  William 
Lilly,  the  astrologer.  Here  a “ scold’s  bridle  ” is  shown,  which  was  used  to 
curb  those  gossips’  tongues  that,  like  the  “course  of  true  love,”  never  did  “ run 
smooth.”  In  the  chancel  is  a monument  to  John  Selwyn,  a keeper  of  Oatlands, 
who  is  represented  on  a stag’s  back,  plunging  his  sword  into  the  animal’s  throat. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  he  sprang 
from  the  back  of  the  horse,  which  he  was  riding  at  full  speed,  on  to  that  of  the 
stag.  There  are  also  some  other  interesting  monuments,  and  in  the  churchyard 
lies  buried  Dr.  Maginn.  A short  distance  above  the  bridge  is  Coway  or  Cause- 
way-stakes, ascribed  by  tradition  to  point  out  the  ford  at  which  Caesar  crossed 
the  Thames  in  his  march  to  encounter  the  Britons.  This  ford  was  subsequently 
destroyed  by  planting  stakes  shod  with  iron  in  a straight  line  across  the  river; 
the  ford  or  causeway  presenting  an  irregular  curve,  which  the  stakes  crossed  in 
two  places  and  effectually  blocked  up.  One  of  these  stakes,  too  heavy  or  too 
firmly  fixed  to  be  raised,  remains  still  embedded  in  the  river,  and  can  be  distinctly 
seen  when  the  water  is  clear  and  the  sunlight  falls  glancingly  upon  it.  The  Wey 
falls  into  the  Thames  a short  distance  beyond.  The  house  of  President  Brad- 
shaw is  now  included  in  a narrow  street  of  small  cottages,  but  it  was  once 
isolated  and  surrounded  by  a garden.  Tradition  asserts  that  in  this  house  was 
signed  the  death  warrant  of  Charles  I.  The  two  centre  arches  of  the  old  bridge, 
built  by  Mr.  Samuel  Dicker,  in  1750,  and  leading  from  Walton  to  Halliford,  on 
the  Middlesex  shore,  broke  in  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  August,  1859.  The 
bridge  has  since  been  rebuilt.  The  Metropolitan  Convalescent-hospital,  built  in 
1854,  on  a portion  of  Oatlands-park,  is  a fine  addition  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Inns,  Duke’s  Head,  Crown.— Fair,  Easter- Wed.,  cattle. 
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Walwins  Castle 

pa 

Pembroke 

Milford  

,...4 

Johnston  .... 

.A 

S.  Wales  

2S4f 

2904 

353 

Walworth  

Durham  

Darlington.., 

....5 

Darlington.... 

..5 

Stocktn.  & Darlngtn. 

240* 

2132 

142 

Walworth* 

Surrey  

Camberwell 

...1 

25 

321 

29S61 

Wambrook 

.pa 

Dorset  

Chard  

....2 

Chard  

..2 

London  & Exeter  ... 

140* 

1857 

245 

Wampool 

Cumberland 

Wigton  

Wigton  

,..5 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

317* 

111 

Wanborough 

lib 

Surrey  

Guildford  .., 

,...4 

Guildford  .... 

.A 

S.  Eastern  

34? 

1560 

208 

Wanborough 

.pa 

Wilts 

Swindon 

...A 

Shrivenham  . 

.A 

Gt.  Western  

75* 

4440 

954 

Wandsworthf  

.pa 

Surrey  

Brentford  .. 

....6 

Wandsworth 

L.  & S.  W 

4f 

2478 

9611 

Wangford  

Suffolk  

Southwold  . 

..3^ 

Brampton  .. 

M 

E.  Suffolk  

107* 

2603 

814 

Wangford  

.pa 

Suffolk  

Brandon 

3 

Brandon 

3* 

E.  Counties 

91f 

3252 

33 

Wanlip  

Leicester 

Leicester 

Syston  

M 

Midland  

109 

952 

137 

* WALWORTH,  anciently  Wal-earde,  a manor  granted  by  King  Edmund 
Ironside  to  his  jester,  Nithardus,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
(a.d.  1006),  gave  it  to  the  church.  It  has  remained  ever  since  the  property  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  In  the  Doomsday-book  the  manor  is  stated  to  be 
held  by  Barnardus,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  described  as  applied  to  find 
clothes  for  the  monks  of  old.  A church  then  existed.  The  land  was  said  to  be 
worth  30s.  (in  Edward’s  time  then  fallen  to  20s.  from  60s.)  Perhaps  150  years 
after  the  Conquest  Newe-towne  (Newington)  was  formed;  the  church  at  Wal- 
worth, probably  near  where  St.  Peter’s  stands,  or  nearer  by  Westmoreland-row, 
was  then  pulled  down  or  deserted,  and  the  parish  church  built  at  or  near  where 
it  stands  now.  Walworth  then  became  a hamlet  of  Newington;  the  term  Wal- 
earde,  or  Wal-earth,  is  of  Saxon  derivation,  and  means  “the  stranger’s  or  pil- 
grim’s land,”  and  doubtless  owes  its  name  to  the  jester  aforesaid  setting  out  on 
a pilgrimage  to  Rome  when  he  gave  the  land  to  the  church.  As  the  jester 
Nethardus  held  the  land  from  Edmund  to  Edward,  he  must  have  been  the  pos- 
sessor during  the  interval  while  the  three  Danish  kings,  Knut,  Harold,  and 
Hardiknut,  ruled  England.  In  1291  it  was  rated  at  200s.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  queen’s  goldsmith  held  an  acre  of  land  in  Newe-towne  by  service 
of  a gallon  of  honey  to  the  king.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were  erected 
butts  for  archery  with  the  long-bow — whence  the  name  of  “Newenton  Butts.” 
A hospital  existed,  which  was  pulled  down  at  the  Reformation;  the  proctor  had 
a license  to  beg.  Among  the  bequests  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  is  one  to 
maintain  four  poor  widows ; another  bequest  to  maintain  two  blind  widows,  and 
another  gift  of  £8  per  year  each  to  six  old  maids.  Stowe  mentions  a great  flood, 
which  hindered  people  passing  on  foot — boats  and  barges  were  necessary  (A.D. 
1557).  There  were  formerly  two  commons,  Walworth-common  and  Lorrimore- 
common.  The  lecture-hall  stands  on  the  latter.  The  Surrey  Zoological-gardens 
opened  1831 ; the  Walworth  Literary  and  Scientific-institution  was  founded  1845, 
and  the  lecture-hall  built  1847. 


Origin  of 
name. 


Newington 

Butts. 


f WANDSWORTH  is  so  named  from  the  river  Wandle,  which  here  falls  into 
the  Thames.  Dyeing  and  hat-making  were  introduced  here  by  a colony  of 
French  refugees,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Manufactures  are 
now  carried  on  of  various  kinds,  and  there  are  several  oil-mills,  dye-works,  and 
establishments  for  calico-printing  and  paper-making.  The  old  parish  church  of 
All  Saints  is  a plain  building  in  the  centre  of  the  place.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1780, 
and  contains  the  tomb,  with  effigy,  of  Henry  Smith,  the  great  benefactor  of  the 
county  of  Surrey,  who  died,  it  is  said,  of  the  plague,  in  1627.  He  bequeathed 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  estate  in  charity,  and  there  is  scarcely  a parish  in  the 
county  which  does  not  benefit  by  his  gift.  St.  Anne’s  is  a Grecian  edifice,  built 
in  1825.  There  is  a chapel  of  ease  at  Summer’s-town.  The  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  The  Freemasons’ 
Orphan-school  is  a quaint  red  brick  edifice,  erected  on  Wandsworth-common,  in 
1852.  On  the  common  is  also  the  county  bridewell,  a very  extensive  and  costly 
structure,  and  at  Garrett  is  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  a noble  building,  costing 
upwards  of  £150,000,  and  providing  ample  accommodation  for  more  than  1000 
patients.  On  the  completion  of  the  new  gaol  at  Wandsworth-common,  all  the 
houses  of  correction  for  the  county  of  Surrey  were  sold,  and  among  them  Brixtou 
house  of  correction,  which  fetched  only  £6,000.  The  purchaser  advertised  the 
materials  for  sale,  intending  to  let  the  ground  for  building,  but  the  day  previous 
to  the  sale  her  Majesty’s  Government  purchased  the  prison  and  grounds,  with 
the  supposed  intention  of  turning  them  into  barracks  for  the  convenience  of  the 
military  on  the  south  side  of  the  metropolis.  Another  fine  building  here  is  the 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Wansford pa 

Northampton 
E.  R.  York  ... 
Essex 

Stamford  6 

i Wansford  ...1* * 
Driffield  2 

L.  & N.  W. 

Wansford .to 

Gt.  Driffield  ...2 
Barking 4| 

! N.  Eastern  ...  rtl 

Wanstead* pa 

Snaresbrook  ...1 
Witham  2k 

E.  Counties 

Wanstrow  pa 

Somerset  

Bruton  

Gt.  Western  „ 

Wantaget  ...m.t  & pa 
Wantisden  pa 

Berks 

Abingdon  

Wantage  Rd.  2* 
Orford  4* 

Gt.  Western  

Suffolk  

Woodbridge  ...8 

Chip.Sodbury25 
Pocklingtou  ...t 
Warwick  7* 

E.  Suffolk 

Wapley-cum-Cod- 
rington pa 

Gloucester  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 
Warwick  

Yate ^3 

Midland  

Waplington to 

Wappenbury pa 

Pocklington  ...3 
Mar  ton 2* 

N.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W 

Wappenham  pa 

Northampton 
Sussex  

Towcester  5 

Brackley  7 

L.  & N.  W 

Warbleton  pa 

Hailsham  ...  7 

Hailsham  7 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Warblington  pa 

Hants  

Havant l* 

Havant l* 

L.  & S.  W 

Warborough  pa 

Oxford  

Wallingford  ...3 
St.  Ives  6 

Wallingford  R.  6 
Somersham  ...4? 
Bodmin 19 

Gt.  Western  

Warbovs pa 

Hunts  

E.  Counties  

Warbstow  pa 

Cornwall  

Camelford 8 

Cornwall  

Warburton pa 

Chester 

Warrington  ...7 

Brough  3 

Queenborough  8 

Hexham 3 

Biggleswade  ...4 
Durham 9 

Heatley  ....  1 

Warrngtn  & Stockpt 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Sheerness 

Warcop  pa 

Warden  pa 

Westmorland 
Kent  

Tebay 12 

Queenborough  8 

Hexham 3 

Southill 2* 

Warden  pa 

Warden  pa 

Nor  thumb.  ... 
Bedford 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 
Midland  

Warden-Law  to 

Durham  

Leamside  3 

N.  Eastern  

Wardington  chap 

Oxford  

Banbury  5 

Cropredy  2 

Gt.  Western 

Wardle  to 

Chester 

Nantwich  4 

Calvely  2 

L.  & N.  W 

W ardle to 

Wardleworth to 

Wardley  pa 

Lancaster 

Lancaster 

Rutland  

Rochdale  3 

Rochdale  ....  * 
Uppingham  2* 

Littleborough  2 

Rochdale 1* 

Seaton  5* 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
L.  & N.  W 

Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl. 

Areal 

inSta\  Pop. 
Acres 

105 

469 

1 184 

195 

800 

■ 257 

7* 

2004 

i 2207 

123| 

2054 

: 471 

62* 

7530 

3860 

92* 

2126 

107 

126 

2448 

305 

210s 

790 

45 

93| 

1550 

271 

75* 

2980 

599 

71* 

5763 

1509 

67* 

3818 

2302 

53 

1673 

729 

82* 

8100 

1996 

270 

4104 

470 

189| 

1747 

489 

275| 

10020 

740 

52 

796 

58 

298* 

3122 

646 

43* 

3330 

627 

260| 

518 

54 

91f 

2600 

862 

168* 

1036 

178 

204| 

2244 

201* 

14103 

1194 

1550 

59 

Wands- 

WOBTH. 


Royal  Victoria  Patriotic-asylum,  for  the  reception  of  300  orphans,  daughters  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  her  Majesty,  in  July, 
1857.  The  edifice  was  built  and  endowed  from  a surplus  of  the  patriotic  fund 
formed  during  the  Crimean  war  in  1854-5. 


Inns,  King’s  Head,  Swan  and  Eagle. — Fairs,  'Whit.-Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  pleasure. 


Wan  stead- 
house. 


* WANSTEAD.  A beautiful  grotto,  built  at  immense  expense,  by  the  late 
Countess  of  Mornington,  is  now  the  only  remaining  monument  of  the  splendid 
mansion  built  by  Sir  Richard  Child,  in  1715,  but  demolished  in  a disgraceful 
manner  by  Earl  Mornington,  who  married  the  wealthy  heiress  of  the  Longs  and 
Tilneys.  The  church,  a small  edifice,  was  rebuilt  in  1790.  Here  is  the  Com- 
mercial Travellers’  Orphan-school,  and  at  Snaresbrook,  a hamlet  of  Wanstead,  is 
the  Infant  Orphan-asylum,  erected  in  1843. 


Inns,  Eagle,  George  and  Dragon. 


Birthplace 
of  Alfred 
the  Great. 


Site  of 
Saxon 
palace. 


f WANTAGE  was  a place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  when  it 
formed,  with  the  neighbouring  lands,  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  West  Saxon 
kings,  who  had  a residence  here,  in  which  Alfred  the  Great  was  born  in  849.  A 
public  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Alfred  was  held  at  Wantage  on 
October  25th,  1849.  Wantage  had  formerly  a manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and 
sacking,  but  this  having  declined,  the  town  was  gradually  decaying,  when,  on 
the  opening  of  the  Great  Western-railway,  the  leading  inhabitants  established  a j 
new  pitched  market,  on  Wednesdays,  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce,  and  < 
the  town  has  in  consequence  been  greatly  benefitted.  Among  other  improvements 
may  be  named  the  erection  of  a town-hall,  a National-school  of  a superior  cha- 
racter, a grammar  or  middle-school  (the  revival  of  an  old  and  nearly  obsolete 
foundation),  a new  cemetery  and  chapel,  and  two  district  chapels.  The  parish 
church  is  an  ancient  cruciform  edifice  of  mixed  styles,  with  a square  embattled 
tower  rising  from  the  intersection.  In  the  interior  are  some  monumental  brasses 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists have  chapels ; and  there  are  the  Alfred  Literary  and  Scientific-institute, 
the  church-library,  and  reading-rooms.  There  is  a market-cross,  erected  in 
1580.  A branch  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks-canal  comes  up  to  the  town.  During 
the  civil  war,  in  1644.  Charles  I.  and  his  army,  after  dismantling  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Reading,  remained  here  for  some  days.  The  Saxon  palace  in  which 
Alfred  was  born  Mr.  Wise  conceives  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
vallum  before  mentioned.  The  place  in  question  is  an  enclosure  on  the  south 
side  of  the  brook  that  runs  through  the  town,  called  the  High-garden.  Its  form 
is  that  of  an  oblong  square,  containing  about  six  acres  of  ground.  Between  this 
place  and  the  river  were  discovered  the  remains  of  a building,  called  King  Alfred’s 
cellar,  which  was  paved  with  brick,  and  appeared  to  have  been  a bath.  Speed, 
on  the  authority  of  a list  of  religious  houses  attributed  to  Gervase  of  Canter- 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Wardlow  to 

Uerbv  

Tideswell  2$ 

Bakewell 5 

Midland  

162$ 

lOlf 

24 

125 

74$ 

330f 

328f 

51 

34$ 

178$ 

174$ 

33 

Wardour pa 

Ware*  m.t  & pa 

Wilts 

Herts 

Shaftesbury  ...6 
Hertford  2$ 

Semley 2 

Ware 

L.  & S.  W 

B.  Counties 

Warehamf  ...pa  & m.t 

Warehorne pa 

Warenford  to 

Warenton to 

Dorset  

Kent 

Northumb.  ... 
Nor  thumb.  ... 
Hunts  

Pool 9 

Ashford  7 

Bel  ford  4 

Belford  2 

Wareham 

Ham  Street  ...1$ 

Belford  4 

Belford  2 

L.  & S.  W 

S.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

Wareslev  pa 

St.  Neot’s  7 

Potton 4 

Gt.  Northern  

Warfield pa 

Berks  

Maidenhead  ...7 

Bracknell  2 

L.  & S.  W 

Warford,  Great to 

Warford,  Little to 

Wargrave  pa 

Chester 

Chester 

Berks 

Knutsford 5 

Knutsford  ...45 
Reading 7 

Alderley 3 

Chelford' 2 

Twyford 2 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

bury,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  mentions  a priory  of  black  nuns  at  a 
place  called  the  Ham,  in  Berkshire.  No  other  record  of  this  establishment 
appears  to  exist.  Its  site  is  most  probably  occupied  by  Ham-house,  in  this 
parish. 

Inns,  Bear,  Crown.— Fairs,  1st  Sat.  in  March  and  May,  cattle ; July  18,  cherry ; Oct.  17,  hiring.— 
Bankers,  Barnes  and  Co. ; draw  on  Union  Bank  of  London.  Branch  of  London  and  County ; draw 
on  Head-office. 


Area 

inSta 


Pop. 


Acres 


629 

4700 

8366 

2870 

183 

1454 

1979 

3239 

1272 


191 

734 

5088 

3078 

507 

30 

135 

295 

1374 

348 


4314 


1773 


Wantage. 


* WARE  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lea,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
fine  iron  bridge,  constructed  in  1845.  The  parish  church,  a beautiful  cruciform 
structure,  has  been  restored  with  much  taste.  The  Quakers,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, and  Independents,  have  places  of  worship.  The  free  grammar-school, 
founded  in  1563,  has  been  revived  as  a school  for  the  middle  classes.  St. 
Edmund’s-college,  Old  Hall-green,  is  an  academy  for  the  education  of  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen.  At  the  principal  inn,  the  Saracen’s  Head,  is  shown  the  The  great 
great  bed  of  Ware,  of  carved  oak,  twelve  feet  square,  and  dated  1460.  The  late  bedof  Ware. 
Duke  of  Norfolk  offered  to  take  it  to  Aruudel-castle,  for  a consideration  of  100 
guineas ; but  the  proprietor  of  the  inn  manfully  resisted  the  temptation.  The 
dimensions,  however  much  beyond  modern  dormitory  notions,  are  somewhat 
disappointing — twelve  feet  square  being  the  superfices  covered.  Antiquarians 
differ  much,  as  usual,  about  its  origin,  but  the  majority  assign  it  to  the  time  of 
Edward  II.,  whose  state  bed  it  is  presumed  to  have  been.  The  church  contains 
some  brasses  dating  back  to  1454,  and  there  is  a tomb  commemorative  of  Eliza- 
beth de  Clare,  granddaughter  of  Edward  I.  Sir  Henry  Fanshaw,  to  whom  Ware- 
park  belonged  in  1625,  is  also  buried  here.  The  Danes,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred, 
brought  their  vessels  up  the  Lea  to  Ware,  and  protected  them  by  a dam  or 
weir  across  the  river.  Ware  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  England  for  the 
manufacture  of  malt.  Brush-making,  rope-making,  sack-making,  and  brewing, 
are  also  largely  carried  on. 

Inns,  Saracen’s  Head,  French  Horn.— Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  Last  Tues.  in  April,  Tues.  bef. 

Sep.  24,  pleasure.— Bankers,  Branch  of  London  and  County  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Head-office. 


f WAREHAM,  situated  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers  Frome  and  Piddle, 
is  within  three  miles  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  forms  part  of  the  bay  called 
Poole-harbour.  It  is  a place  of  very  great  antiquity,  having  been  a British 
town,  as  well  as  a Roman  station,  to  which  a road  ran  direct  from  Dorchester. 
It  was  in  after  times  the  port  at  which  the  Danes  disembarked  in  almost  all 
their  incursions  into  this  county.  The  town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  an  earth- 
work, formed  by  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  Alfred.  The  whole  place  was  burned 
during  the  contest  between  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  and  two  thirds  of  it 
again  in  1762,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  throwing  some  heated  ashes  into  the 
street.  In  the  Rebellion  it  was  fortified  by  the  Parliament,  but  it  changed 
hands  frequently  during  the  struggle.  A priory  was  founded  here  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  an  ivied  fragment  remains  on  the  property  of  Lord  Rivers.  Much 
of  the  space  originally  occupied  by  the  town  is  now  garden-ground.  It  had 
formerly  no  less  than  eight  churches,  of  which  only  three  now  remain,  and  of 
these  only  one  is  devoted  to  parochial  purposes,  the  three  parishes  of  Trinity, 
St.  Martin’s,  and  Lady  St.  Mary’s,  being  formed  into  one.  The  church  of  Trinity 
parish  is  used  for  the  National-school;  and  in  that  of  St.  Martin  the  burial  ser- 
vice only  is  read.  Lady  St.  Mary’s  church  is  a large  and  ancient  edifice,  and 
belonged  to  the  priory.  The  nave  was  rebuilt  in  1842.  A chapel  in  the  south 
aisle  is  supposed  to  have  been  a place  of  burial  for  our  Saxon  kings.  There  are 
chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Unitarians;  almshouses,  a 
mutual  improvement-society,  and  a news-room.  Wareham  returned  two  mem- 
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Name  of  Place. 


Warham  pa 

Wark*  

Warkleigh  pa 

Warksburn to 

Warkton 

Wark  worth  

Warkworthf  

Warlaby  ....; .’to 

Warleggon  

Warley .to 

Warley,  Great  

Warley,  Little  _ 

Warley-Salop to 

Warley  Wigorn  ...ham 

Warliugham  pa 

Warmfield-with- 

Heath  pa 

Warmingham pa 

Warrainghurst  pa 

Warmington  pa 

Warmington  pa 

Warminster!  m.t  & pa 


County. 


Norfolk 

Northumb.  ... 

Devon  

Northumb.  ... 
Northampton 
Northampton 
Northumb.  ... 
N.R.  York  ... 

Cornwall  

W.  R.  York  ... 


Essex 

Worcester 
Worcester 
Surrey  


W.  R.  York... 

Chester 

Sussex  

Northampton 

Warwick  

Wilts 


Miles 

Distant  from 


i Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Wells  2 Wells  2 

Bellingham  ...4  Hexham  11 

Chumleigh 8 Umberleigh  ...4 

Bellingham  ...5  Hexham  10 

Kettering  2 Kettering  2 

Banbury  2*  (Banbury  2* 

Alnwick 8 Warkworth  ...1 

Northallerton  2 Northallerton  2 

Bodmin  .........6  Liskeard  7* 

Halifax  2 Sowerby  Brdg.  1 

Brentwood  ...3*(  Brentwood 3 

Brentwood 4 Brentwood  ...3* 

Halesowen  ...25  Smethwick 2 

Halesowen 3(  Smethwick 2 

Croydon 5|Warlingham  1* 

Wakefield 3*(Normanton  ...1* 

Middle  wich...  3*  Sandbach 2* 

Steyning 6,  Worthing 9* 

Oundle 3!Oundel 2* 

Kineton 5*  Cropredy 4 

Westbury  4 Warminster 


Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

E.  Counties 

150f 

4840 

404 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

306| 

22986 

865 

N.  Devon  

203* 

2451 

337 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

305* 

9925 

217 

Midland  

72* 

1810 

309 

Gt.  Western  

80* 

2370 

559 

N.  Eastern  

308 

19365 

4439 

N.  Eastern  

223* 

751 

91 

Cornwall  

245* 

2055 

295 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

203 

3980 

6408 

E.  Counties 

20| 

2793 

952 

E.  Counties.., 

21* 

1651 

344 

L.  & N.  W 

118* 

... 

349 

L.  & N.  W 

118* 

989 

Caterham 

18f 

1777 

505 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

186* 

1492 

805 

L.  & N.  W 

165* 

4730 

1271 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

70f 

1051 

116 

L.  & N.  W 

99* 

3150 

671 

Gt.  Western  

93| 

1750 

523 

L.  & S.  W 

103* 

6370 

6285 

Wake  ham. 


Raven’s- 

crag. 


Castle  keep 
restored  in 
1856. 


The  “Her- 
mit  of 
Wark- 
worth.” 


Ancient 

tenure. 


bers  to  Parliament  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  under  which  it  now  returns  one  member.  Wareham  is  a member  of  the 
port  of  Poole.  The  principal  trade  consists  in  the  export  of  a peculiar  kind  of 
clay  found  in  the  parish  of  Corfe-castle  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  in 
demand  for  the  manufacture  of  common  earthenware  in  Staffordshire. 

Inn,  Red  Lion.— Market,  Tues .—Fairs,  April  17,  Sep.  8.— Bankers,  Williams  and  Co.;  draw  on 
Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.  Sub-Branch  of  National  Provincial;  draw  on  Head-office. 

* WARK  is  stiuated  on  the  road  to  Bellingham,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
North  Tyne.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  chapels  for  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists.  Raven ’s-crag  is  a steep  range  of  rocks,  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  parish,  at  the  west  end  of  which  is  a fine  spring,  overshadowed 
by  a natural  arch. 

f WARKWORTH  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Coquet,  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  its  mouth.  The  town  contains  several  good  modern  houses,  leading 
from  the  castle  down  a steep  hill  to  the  ancient  cross,  where  the  market  was 
formerly  held.  The  parish  church  is  a handsome  building,  with  a tower  and 
spire,  above  100  feet  high.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Methodists  and 
Presbyterians.  The  town  is  governed  by  a borough-reeve  and  constables.  On 
an  eminence  close  to  the  town  are  the  noble  ruins  of  Warkworth-castle,  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  Percys.  The  keep  is  an  octagon,  surmounted  with  a 
tower,  substantially  restored  in  1856.  The  building  is  very  large,  and  compre- 
hends many  apartments.  The  great  baronial-hall  is  nearly  forty  feet  long  by 
twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  high ; and  there  is  another  state-room  of 
rather  smaller  dimensions.  Just  within  the  entrance,  on  the  ground-floor,  are 
eight  apartments  with  vaulted  roofs  of  stone.  The  masonry  of  the  castle  is  in 
excellent  preservation,  but  the  roof,  windows,  and  floor,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
gone.  A bridge  of  two  spacious  arches,  which  crosses  the  Coquet  at  the  north 
side  of  the  town,  has  a tower  at  the  town  end,  writh  an  archway  through  which 
the  road  passes ; in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  is  a stone  pillar,  with  the  Percy 
arms  carved  on  it.  In  the  perpendicular  rocks  which  form  the  north  bank  of 
the  Coquet,  about  a mile  above  the  bridge,  is  an  ancient  hermitage,  with  a small 
neat  chapel  and  two  other  apartments  hewn  out  of  the  rock  ; the  chapel  contains 
an  altar,  and  a monumental  slab  with  a recumbent  female  figure.  This  retreat 
is  celebrated  in  Dr.  Percy’s  poem  of  the  “ Hermit  of  Warkworth.” 

Fair,  Nov.  23rd,  cattle. 

X WARMINSTER  is  pleasantly  situated  close  to  the  western  border  of  Salis- 
bury-plain, in  the  valley  of  the  Wily.  It  is  a town  of  great  antiquity,  disputing 
with  Heddington  the  honour  of  the  Roman  Verlucio,  and  deriving  its  pre- 
sent name  from  a nunnery  which  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Were.  At  the 
period  of  the  Conquest,  Warminster  being  situated  within  the  bounds  of  the 
forest  of  Selwood,  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  its  lord  held  the  manor  by  the 
service  of  providing  the  kiug  and  his  suit  with  one  night’s  lodging  when  they 
visited  the  neighbourhood.  In  later  times  this  right  was  claimed  by  Charles  II., 
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Warms  worth... 
Warm  well 

.,...pa 

pa 

W.  It.  York ... 
Dorset  

Doncaster  . 
Dorchester 

..2* 

5 

Sprotborough  * 
Moreton 3 

Midland  

L.  & S.  W 

183f 

137? 

1042 

1531 

389 

149 

Warnborough, 
North  

to 

Hants  

Odiham 

1 

Winch  field 3 

L.  & S.  W 

42 

Warnborough, 

Smith 

pa 

Hants  

Odilia.m  ... 

3 

Alton  5 

L.  & S.  W 

54 

2569 

410 

Warndon  

Worcester  ... 

Worcester  ... 

,...3 

Worcester 3 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1231 

988 

193 

Warnford  

Hants  

Bn.  Waltham  64 

Petersfield 9 

L.  & S.  W 

61 

3057 

414 

Warnham  . ... 

pa 

Sussex  

Horsham 

, 3 

Horsham  ...  3 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

40f 

m 

57 

4920 

1016 

Warningcamp 

ti 

Sussex  

Arundel  . 

H 

Little  ham pton  3 
Thame 7 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C.  

919 

139 

Warpsgrove 

pa 

Oxford  

Wallingford 

Pembroke 

...7 

Gt.  Western  

460 

30 

Warren 

pa 

Pembroke 

....5 

Nevland  ..  ..74 

S.  Wales  

2921 

1169 

124 

Warrineton 

ham 

Bucks  

Olnev  ... 

2 

Castle  Ashby... 7 
Warrington 

L.  & N.  W 

8 It 

64 

Warrington*  m.t  & pa 

Lancaster 

Mauchester  18* 

L.  & N.  W 

182* 

12168 

23651 

and  afterwards  by  George  III.,  who  with  the  queen  and  princesses  was  enter- 
tained at  Longleat.  The  King’s  Arms  was  once  the  town-hall.  In  the  chapel  of 
St.  Lawrence,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  having  a tower  dating  from 
that  period,  hangs  the  bell,  formerly  tolled  as  the  curfew.  The  body  of  the 
parish  church  was  rebuilt  early  in  the  last  century.  Christ  church  is  a more 
modern  edifice.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Independents,  and 
Unitarians.  The  new  athenaeum  was  built  1857.  The  inhabitants  are  largely 
engaged  in  malting;  there  is  a celebrated  corn-market,  and  the  town  has  a con- 
siderable woollen  trade.  In  the  vicinity  are  many  British  tumuli,  and  several 
remains  of  Roman  encampments,  particularly  Battlesbury,  where  spear-heads 
and  other  weapons  have  been  frequently  found.  Near  this  entrenchment,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Wiley,  a beautiful  tesselated  pavement,  and  the  foundations  of 
a Roman  villa,  were  discovered  in  1786.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  is  Cley- 
hill,  a steep  and  conical  eminence,  surmounted  by  a tumulus ; it  is  nearly  900 
feet  above  low  water-mark  at  Bristol,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a beacon.  Long- 
leat, the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  is  four  miles  and  a half  distant. 
It  is  shown  to  the  public  between  eleven  and  four  every  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
The  environs  are  rich  in  fossil  remains,  many  of  which  have  been  deposited  in 
the  British-museum.  Dr.  Huntingford,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  aad  Dr.  Samuel 
Squire,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  were  natives  of  this  town. 


WARMIN- 

STER. 


Roman 

remains. 


Longleat. 


Inns,  Bath  Arms,  London  Inn.— Market,  Sat.— Fairs,  April  22,  Aug.  11,  Oct.  26,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  cheese. — Bankers,  Everett  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Wilts  and 
Dorset  Banking  Company;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

* WARRINGTON,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mersey,  consists  of  several 
narrow  streets,  irregularly  laid  out.  Two  or  three  excellent  examples  of  ancient 
half-timber  houses  are  in  the  market-place.  The  parish  church  is  a large  cruci- 
form building  of  various  dates.  Under  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  is  a Nor- 
man crypt.  St.  Paul’s  church,  finished  in  1831,  is  of  Gothic  architecture  ; Pad- 
gate  church  is  of  later  erection.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Roman  Catholics, 
Weyleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon’s  Connection,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians.  There  are  a free  grammar- 
school,  a blue-coat-school,  a school  of  the  Educational-society,  a diocesan  model- 
school,  Wesleyan  and  Roman  Cathplic-schools,  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  clergymen’s  daughters,  a mechanics’  and  a church-institute,  a museum,  opened 
in  1857,  a town-library,  a dispensary,  and  public  baths.  A town-hall,  a market- 
hall,  two  cloth-halls,  a bridewell,  assembly-rooms,  and  a theatre,  are  in  the  town. 
The  Mote-hill,  at  Warrington,  was  excavated  in  1841,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
thereon  an  asylum  for  the  orphan  daughters  of  clergymen.  This  Mote  or  Moote- 
hill  has  attracted  at  all  times  much  speculation  in  the  minds  of  antiquaries. 
Great  varieties  of  articles  have  been  found  in  the  various  strata  of  which  it  is 
composed  under  the  green-sward.  In  a stratum  of  clay  mixed  with  earth,  cop- 
per-dross, fragments  of  pottery,  and  glass  were  found;  in  the  lower  part  thereof 
many  tooled  ashlars.  In  the  next  stratum,  which  was  a vegetable  soil,  boulder 
pavement  was  found;  next,  burnt  clay  was  met  with,  mixed  with  carbonised 
wood,  reeds,  &c. ; on  the  top  of  this  was  a layer  of  black  matter  mixed  with 
unburnt  bones  and  broken  pottery ; the  next  stratum  was  a sandy  loam,  then 
ochry  sand ; there  was  also  a well  found,  the  sides  of  which  were  composed  of 
oaken  staves,  in  it  the  bones  of  deer,  sheep,  geese,  &c.,  were  discovered,  as  also 
a small  gold  fibula  or  brooch.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  that  this  Mote-liill  was 
originally  a tumulus  constructed  after  a battle  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Warsill  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Ripley 

...6 

Ripley 6 

N.  Eastern  

2191 

1575 

149 

900 

65 

Warslow  ... 

Stafford 

Leek  

...9 

Froghall 9 

Mansfield  5 

N.  Staffordshire 

487 

1350 

Warsop 

pa 

Nottingham 
E.  R.  York  ... 

Mansfield  ... 

...5 

Midland  

War  ter 

pa 

Pocklington 
York 

...5 

Pocklington  ...5 
Stockton  2 

N.  Eastern  

212| 

199f 

7000 

860 

488 

Warthill  ... 

pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

...6 

N.  Eastern  

169 

1039 

Wartling  ... 

pa 

Sussex  

Hailsham  .... 

...6 

Pevensey 3 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

68 

4736 

Wartnaby  , 
War  ton 

..r.....chap 

Leicester 

Mel.  Mowbrav  4 

M.  Mowbray  ...4 
Wray  Green. ..21 

Midland  

1175 

2225 

640 

3939 

123 

Lancaster 

Kirkham 

...3 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

473 

Warton 

Lancaster 

Lancaster  .... 

...7 

Carnforth  1 

Lane  & Carlisle 

239* 

11141 

2099 

Warton 

Warwick* 

North timb.  ...j 
Warwick  1 

Rothbury  ..., 

...4 

Morpeth  IS 

N.  Eastern  

309f 

624 

563946 

59 

475013 

Waeringp 

TON. 
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Divided 
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two  British 
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Early 

history. 


Battle  of 
Edge-hill. 


Warrington,  642.  Pennant  considers  it  to  be  of  Roman,  Ormerod  of  Norman, 
and  Whittaker  of  Saxon  origin.  Oil  the  13th  April,  1852,  two  ancient  chess- 
men, formed  of  jet,  were  found  in  the  excavations.  These  chess-men  have  excited 
great  interest  amongst  antiquaries.  Warrington  was  among  the  earliest  seats 
of  manufactures  in  Lancashire.  Coarse  linens  and  checks  were  the  fabrics  first 
made  in  the  town,  after  which  huckaback  was  manufactured,  and  then  sailcloth 
and  sacking.  At  present  the  chief  branches  of  industry  are  cotton-spinning  and 
power-loom-weaving,  the  weaving  of  fustians,  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass  and 
glass  bottles,  machinery  and  mill-work,  wire,  pins,  files,  nails  and  tools,  spades, 
rope,  sailcloth,  soap,  glue,  size,  and  hats.  There  are  steam  flour-mills,  malt- 
houses,  brick-fields,  tan-yards,  a paper-mill,  an  iron-foundry,  where  large  iron- 
steamers  are  built,  and  several  breweries.  Potatoes  and  vegetables  are  cultivated 
to  a considerable  extent  around  the  town.  The  navigation  of  the  river  Mersey 
and  its  feeder,  the  Irwell,  is  continued  upward  to  Manchester.  The  Mersey  and 
Irwell-canal  joins  the  river  Mersey  near  Warrington  ; and  the  Sankey-canal,  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater ’s-canal,  and  the  London  and  North-Western-railway  and 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Junction,  considerably  facilitate  the  local  traffic. 
The  borough  is  governed  by  nine  aldermen  and  twenty-seven  councillors,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor.  It  was  incorporated  1847. 

Inns,  Nag’s  Head,  Lion,  Patten  Arms.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— Pairs,  July  18,  Nov.  30,  horses, 
cattle, and  sheep  the  day  before.— Bankers, Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company; 
draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith.  Parr,  Lyon,  and  Co.;  draw  on  Curries  and  Co. 

* WARWICK  is  a midland  county,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by 
Staffordshire;  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Northampton  and  Oxford ; 
on  the  south  by  Gloucestershire;  and  on  the  west  by  Worcestershire  and  Staf- 
fordshire. Its  greatest  length  is  fifty  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  thirty-three 
miles.  The  northern  part  of  this  county  appears  to  have  been  included  within  the 
territories  of  the  ancient  British  tribe  of  the  Cassii,  and  the  southern  part  within 
those  of  the  Doburni.  Under  the  Romans  it  formed  a part  of  the  province  called 
Flavia  Caesariensis.  It  was  intersected  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west 
by  the  great  Roman  road  called  the  Watling-street ; by  the  Fosseway,  which, 
crossing  the  former,  enters  this  county  northward  of  Monks  Kirby,  and  passes 
obliquely  entirely  across  the  county  to  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  in  Gloucester- 
shire ; and  by  the  Icknield-street,  which  extends  through  a projecting  portion  of 
the  county,  passing  northward  by  Alcester  into  Worcestershire;  there  is  also 
an  ancient  road  called  the  Ridgeway,  which  may  be  traced  for  some  distance  on 
the  eastern  confines.  Among  the  Roman  stations  in  Warwickshire  were  Man- 
duessedum  (Mancester),  in  the  north,  and  Alauna  (Alcester),  in  the  south,  and 
there  was,  perhaps,  another  station  at  Chesterton.  After  the  conquest  of  South 
Britain  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  this  county  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  or 
the  Middle  Angles.  At  Seckington,  near  its  northern  extremity,  an  obstinate 
engagement  took  place  in  757,  between  Cuthred,  King  of  Wessex,  and  Ethel wald, 
King  of  Mercia,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed ; and  after  the  termination  of  the 
heptarchy  this  part  of  the  country  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  Danes.  In 
1263,  during  the  war  between  Henry  III.  and  his  barons,  Kenil worth-castle  was 
garrisoned  by  the  latter,  but  in  1266  it  was  taken  by  the  king,  after  a siege  of 
six  months.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  people  of  Warwick- 
shire in  general  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  through  the  influence, 
probably,  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord  Brooke,  the  latter  of  whom,  in 
January,  1643,  was  appointed  general  and  commander-in-chief,  under  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  of  the  associated  counties  of  Warwick  and  Stafford.  Edge-hill,  on  the 
south-eastern  confines  of  the  county,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  pitched  battle 
between  the  forces  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliamentarians,  in  which  the  men  of 
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Warwickshire  distinguished  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  The  outline 
of  this  county  forms  an  irregular  oval,  terminating  in  a point,  both  on  the  north 
and  on  the  south.  A narrow  portion  of  this  county  on  the  south-west  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  parts  of  it  by  a detached  tract  belonging  to  Worcestershire ; 
and  there  is  a smaller  insulated  district  near  the  western  border,  but  enclosed  by 
Worcestershire.  The  boundary-line  on  the  north-east  is  partly  formed  by  the 
Watling-street,  and  on  the  south  the  river  Avon,  for  a few  miles,  divides  it  from 
Gloucestershire,  but  the  boundaries  in  general  are  arbitrary.  The  surface  dis- 
plays alternations  of  hill  and  dale,  the  height  in  general  being  inconsiderable. 
The  county  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  river  Avon.  The 
southern,  or  smaller  portion,  is  a champaign  country  of  great  fertility,  bordered 
on  the  south-east  by  an  elevated  range  of  limestone-hills,  of  which  Edge-hill  and 
Brails-hill  form  a part,  and  these,  as  well  as  other  eminences,  afford  various  and 
extensive  prospects.  The  northern  portion,  called  the  Woodland,  is  chiefly  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  but  it  includes  tracts  of  wild  heath  and  moorland,  and 
a part  of  it  still  bears  the  appellation  of  the  forest  of  Arden ; here,  also,  was 
anciently  situated  the  royal  forest  of  Killingworth,  or  Kenilworth.  The  valley 
of  the  Stour  and  the  vale  of  Red  Horse,  which  skirt  the  foot  of  the  oolite  hills, 
are  occupied  by  the  beds  of  the  lias  formation.  The  lias  forms  towards  its 
north-western  limit  a range  of  high  ground,  including  Walton  or  Bath-hill, 
Morton-hill,  Bromston-hill,  Harbury-upper-Field,  and  Dunsmore-heath,  at  the 
foot  of  which  range  the  formations  of  the  red  marl  and  new  red  sandstone  group 
crop  out,  and  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Avon  nearly  as  far  as  Rugby.  The  lias 
forms  the  cap  or  summit  of  several  hills,  Red-hill,  Bardon-hill,  Welcome-hill. 
Rime-hill,  Black-hill,  and  others,  north-west  of  the  Avon,  between  Stratford, 
Alcester,  Warwick,  and  Henley-in-Ardeu.  The  marlstone  of  the  lias  beds  is 
quarried  at  Binton  and  Grafton,  between  Stratford  and  Alcester,  and  is  used  for 
paving,  for  stone  seats,  and  as  marble  for  chimney-pieces ; it  is  not  variegated 
in  colour,  but  presents  dendritical  appearances.  There  is  one  coal-field  in  the 
county.  This  runs  for  sixteen  miles,  from  Wicken,  near  Coventry,  to  the  Staf- 
fordshire border,  east  of  Tamworth.  The  river  Avon  runs  through  the  county 
by  a course  of  about  fifty-seven  miles,  its  navigation  commencing  at  Stratford. 
The  feeders  of  the  Avon  are  the  Swift,  the  Sow,  the  Leam,  the  Dene,  the  Stour, 
and  the  Arrow.  The  Alne,  the  Tame,  the  Blythe,  the  Boursac,  and  the  Anker, 
also  pass  through  the  county.  The  canals  are  numerous  and  important.  The 
Coventry-canal  commences  in  the  Grand  Trunk-canal,  on  Fradlay-heath,  near 
Alrewas,  in  Staffordshire,  and  runs  southward,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river  Tame, 
to  Fazeley,  near  Tamworth ; afterwards  it  proceeds  bv  Poles  worth,  Nuneaton, 
Bedworth,  and  Foleshill,  to  Coventry.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  nearly 
thirty-eight  miles,  twenty-seven  miles  of  which  are  in  Warwickshire.  The 
Oxford-canal  commences  in  the  Coventry-canal  at  Longford,  and  has  a winding 
course  past  Newbold-upon-Avon  and  Hill  Moreton  to  Branston,  where  the 
Grand  Junction-canal  opens  into  it;  then  to  Nap ton-on-the- Hill,  and  into 
Oxfordshire.  It  opens  into  the  Thames  at  Oxford.  The  whole  length  of  this 
canal  is  about  eighty-four  miles,  of  which  about  half  is  in  Warwickshire,  or  in 
Northamptonshire,  one  or  two  small  projecting  parts  of  which  it  crosses  before 
finally  quitting  Warwickshire.  The  Ashby-de-la-Zoucli-canal  commences  in  the 
Coventry-canal,  three  miles  south  from  Nuneaton,  and  quits  the  county  near 
Hinckly ; it  is  continued  to  the  collieries  in  the  coal-field  west  of  Ashby.  The 
Old  Birmingham-canal  belongs  chiefly  to  Staffordshire,  little  more  than  two 
miles  long  being  in  Warwickshire.  The  Birmingham  and  Fazeley-canal,  fifteen 
miles  belongs  almost  entirely  to  Warwickshire,  only  two  miles  being  in  Staf- 
fordshire. There  is  a junction  between  this  and  the  Old  Birmingham-canal 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Birmingham.  The  Worcester  and  Birmingham- 
canal  commences  at  the  junction  of  the  Old  Birmingham  and  Birmingham  and 
Fazeley-canals,  and  runs  southward  and  south-westward  into  the  Severn  at 
Worcester.  Of  its  whole  course,  tw  enty-nine  miles  long,  only  the  three  miles 
nearest  to  Birmingham  are  in  Warwickshire.  The  Stratford-upon-Avon-canal 
commences  in  the  Birmingham  and  Worcester-canal  at  King’s  Norton,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, and  runs  into  the  Avon  at  Stratford.  Of  its  whole  course,  twenty- 
three  miles  and  a half,  by  far  the  greater  part  belongs  to  Warwickshire.  There 
are  three  or  four  short  branches.  The  Warwick  and  Birmingham-canal  com- 
mences at  Saltisford,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Warwick,  and  runs  north-west  by 
Hatton  and  Knowle  to  Birmingham,  where  it  joins  a branch  of  the  Birmingham 
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vVarwick*bo.  m.t.&  oa 

Warwick  

Birmingham  20 

Warwick  

L.  & N.  W.  

99 

5410 

10973 

Warwick 

Cumberland 

Carlisle” 5 

Wetheral 2£ 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

306f 

1845 

363 

Warwick  Bridge 

...to 

Cumberland 

Carlisle 5£ 

Wetheral  2 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

306| 

883 

Wasdale  Head  .. 

....to 

Cumberland 

Keswick  12 

Ravenglass  ...11 

Whitehvn.  & Fur.  Jn 

297 

7000 

47 

W asdale,  Nether  chap 

Cumberland 

Ravenglass 7 

Ravenglass 7 

Whithvn.  & Fur.  Jn. 

293 

10000 

200 

Wash  bourne.  Great  pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Tewkesbury  ...6 

Ashchurch  ...4 

Midland  

130f 

470 

117 

Washbourne, 

Little 

ham 

Gloucester  ... 

Tewkesbury  ...6 

Ashchurch  ...4 

Midland  

130f 

29 

Washbrook 

Suffolk  

Ipswich  4 

Capel  3 

E.  Counties 

67f 

1443 

514 

Washfield  

Devon  

Tiverton  2i 

Tiverton  2J 

Gt.  Western  

187 

3319 

452 

Washford-Pyne.. 

Devon  

Tiverton  10 

C rediton  9 

N.  Devon 

183 

1140 

192 

W ashingborough 

...pa 

Lincoln 

Lincoln  3 

Washingboro’... 

Gt.  Northern 

135| 

5190 

1180 

Washingley 

Hunts  

Stilton  2 

Holme 5 

Gt.  Northern 

741 

1260 

8S 

Washington  

Durham  

Gateshead 8 

Washington 

N.  Eastern  

263^ 

5335 

3485 

Washington  

Sussex  

Steyning  4 

Worthing  7 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

6S! 

3162 

1 884 

ashton  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Richmond 4 

Richmond  ......4 

N.  Eastern  

244? 

1195 

140 

■ ash  wood  

ham 

Warwick  

Birmingham  ...3 

Saltley  1 

Midland  

116 

W asing  

Berks  

NewburjT 8 

Woolhampton  2 

Gt.  Western  ... 

48f 

682 

88 

Wasperton 

Warwick  

S tratford-on-  A.6 

Warwick 4 

L.  & N.  W 

99 

1619 

292 

Wass  

N.  R.  York 

Helmsley  0 

Coxwold . ...2 

N.  Eastern  

215? 

132 

Wassand  

E.  R.  York 

Hornsea  2? 

Beverley  12 

N.  Eastern  

1931 
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and  Fazeley-canal,  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  town  of  Birmingham.  It  is  twenty- 
two  miles  and  a half  long,  and  belongs  almost  entirely  to  Warwickshire.  A 
short  branch  joins  this  canal  with  the  Stratford-on-Avon-canal.  The  Warwick 
and  Napton-canal  commences  in  the  Warwick  and  Birmingham-canal  near  War- 
wick, and  runs  eastward  by  Leamington  Priors  and  Long  Itchington  to  the 
Oxford-canal  at  Napton-on-the-Hill.  It  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and  belongs 
entirely  to  Warwickshire.  The  main  line  of  the  London  and  North-Western- 
railway  enters  the  county  near  Rugby,  and  passes  by  Rugby  and  Coventry  to 
Birmingham.  The  Trent  Valley  branch  runs  from  the  main  line  at  Rugby,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  to  Tamworth.  Another  branch  runs  from  Rugby  to 
Leamington  Priors,  fifteen  miles.  From  Leamington  a branch  is  carried  north- 
ward to  Coventry,  and  from  Coventry  it  is  continued  to  the  Trent  Valley  line  at 
Nuneaton.  The  west  branch  of  the  Midland-railway  connects  Birmingham  with 
Tamworth,  and  a branch  from  it  at  Whitacre-j unction,  joins  the  main  line  of  the 
North-Western  at  Hampton.  The  Midland  South  branch  runs  for  a short  dis- 
tance in  the  county  north  from  Rugby.  The  Bristol  and  Birmingham  branch  of 
the  Midland  just  enters  the  county  near  Birmingham.  The  Birmingham  and 
Oxford  branch  of  the  Great  Western-railway  enters  the  county  by  Farn borough, 
a few  miles  from  Banbury,  and  traverses  the  county  in  a north-westerly  direction 
past  Warwick  to  Birmingham.  The  Rugby  and  Stamford-railway  runs  for  a 
short  distance  in  the  county  north-east  of  Rugby.  Warwickshire  being  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  England,  has  a comparatively  mild  and  healthy  climate. 
Except  in  the  higher  and  more  exposed  situations,  where  the  soil  is  cold  and 
heavy,  the  harvest  is  as  early  as  in  more  southern  counties.  The  soil  varies 
extremely,  so  that  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  soil  are  often  found  in  a field 
of  no  great  extent.  There  is  no  breed  of  cattle  peculiar  to  the  county.  War- 
wickshire is  wholly  included  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  a part  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Wor- 
cester. The  county  is  included  in  the  midland  circuit.  The  assizes  and  quarter 
sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Warwick,  those  for  the  city  of  Coventry  are 
held  at  Coventry. 


Warwick- 

castle. 


* WARWICK,  the  county  town  of  Warwickshire,  and  situated  chiefly  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  is  a place  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  ruined 
in  the  early  wars  of  the  Danes,  and  restored  by  the  Lady  Ethelfleda,  daughter 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  governor  of  Mercia,  who  built  a fort  here  in  913.  In 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  town  received  its  first  regular  charter  of  incor- 
poration. The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  separated  from  the  Avon  by  War- 
wick-castle  and  the  castle  grounds.  Its  site  is  a solid  rock,  in  w hich  the  cellars 
are  excavated.  Above  the  castle  the  Avon  is  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of  one 
arch,  100  feet  in  span.  The  castle  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ancient 
residences  of  our  feudal  nobles  in  the  kingdom.  The  principal  entrance  to  this 
magnificent  castle  is  by  an  embattled  gateway;  from  hence  the  grand  approach 
is  excavated  out  of  a solid  rock,  which  is  clothed  on  each  side  with  ivy  and  a 
profusion  of  fine  shrubs.  This  road  is  so  judiciously  contrived  as,  for  upwards 
of  a hundred  yards,  to  shut  out  a view  of  the  castle,  when  at  a sudden  turn  its 
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Watchet* m.t  & pa 

Watchfleld  to 

Waterbeach  pa 

Somerset  

Berks  

Cambridge  ... 

Dunster  6 

Faringdon 5 

Cambridge  ...6 

Taunton  18 

Shrivenham  ...2 
Waterbeach 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

E.  Counties 

1814 

734 

63 

5556 

363 

14-iO 

lofty  towers  burst  upon  the  astonished  eye  in  all  their  magnificence.  Caesar’s- 
tower,  which  appears  on  the  left,  rising  to  the  height  of  147  feet,  is  of  greater 
antiquity  than  any  other  part  of  the  building,  and  was  built  about  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest.  On  the  right  appears  Guy’s-tower,  rising  to  the  height 
of  128  feet,  and  being  situated  on  a more  elevated  part  of  the  rock,  overlooks 
Caesar’s.  This  strong  majestic  erection,  the  walls  of  which  are  ten  feet  in  thick- 
ness, was  built  in  1394,  by  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick : from  its 
summit,  which  strangers  are  permitted  to  ascend,  the  eye  takes  in  with  delight 
a most  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect.  These  towers  are  connected  together 
by  a strong  embattled  wall,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  great  arch  gateway 
leading  into  the  inner  court ; this  was  originally  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
castle.  Before  this  front  is  a deep  moat,  now  destitute  of  water,  and  dark  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  over  which  an  arch  is  thrown,  where  was  formerly  the  draw- 
bridge. Passing  into  the  inner  court,  in  front,  appears  the  lofty  artificial  mount, 
covered  with  trees  and  shrubs ; it  is  crowned  with  a watch-tower,  and  the  light 
breaking  through  the  iron  grating  of  its  gateway  has  a pleasing  effect.  On  the 
left  appears  the  noble  castellated  mansion,  the  residence  of  the  family,  a grand 
and  extensive  pile,  whose  antique  appearance  is  not  injured  by  the  modern 
improvements  it  has  received.  The  entrance  to  the  interior  is  by  a Gothic 
porch,  with  a flight  of  stone  steps,  which  leads  to  the  hall,  a noble  room,  hung 
with  numerous  relics  of  antiquity ; from  the  windows  of  this  room  beautiful 
prospects  are  obtained  over  the  park  and  surrounding  country.  The  length  of 
the  entire  suite  of  apartments  is  333  feet.  The  great  hall  of  the  castle,  a noble 
room,  sixty-two  feet  by  thirty-seven  feet,  retains,  in  its  appearance  and  furni- 
ture, much  of  its  ancient  character.  The  other  apartments  contain  a number  of 
portraits  and  other  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  and  a valuable  collection  of 
ancient  and  modern  armour.  The  grounds  are  extensive  and  beautiful,  and  one 
of  the  greenhouses  contains  the  capacious  and  beautiful  ancient  vase  brought  to 
England  by  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  known  as  the  “Warwick  Vase.”  The 
state  apartments  are  open  for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  St.  Mary’s  church  is 
a cruciform  edifice,  of  which  the  choir  and  its  adjuncts,  especially  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mary,  usually  termed  Beauchamp  chapel,  are  ancient;  the  nave  and  transept 
are  modern,  with  a mixture  of  different  styles.  The  chancel  is  a beautiful  speci- 
men of  perpendicular  architecture,  and  the  east  front  is  remarkably  fine.  The 
tower,  which  is  130  feet  high,  is  surmounted  at  the  angles  with  lofty  pinnacles. 
In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  a very  rich  altar-tomb,  with  the  figure,  in  latten, 
of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  1439.  St.  Nicholas’s 
church  is  a small  modern  building.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians. 
There  are  the  King’s-school,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  an  industrial  school  for 
girls,  an  endowed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a dispensary.  The  public 
buildings  include  a spacious  and  handsome  county-hall,  a neat  court-house,  a 
large  modern  jail,  a county  house  of  correction,  a town-hall,  and  a substantial 
market-house.  Leicester-hospital,  or  alms-house,  is  for  a master  and  twenty 
brethren,  impotent  or  infirm  men.  An  ancient  place  of  worship,  called  St.  Peter’s 
church,  over  the  east  gate  of  the  town,  is  used  as  a free-school.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  town  is  a race-course.  An  extensive  hat-manufactory,  and  some 
large  flour-mills  afford  considerable  employment.  There  are  malt-houses,  rope- 
walks,  and  lime,  timber,  and  coal- wharfs  on  the  banks  of  the  Warwick  and 
Nap  ton -canal.  The  corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen 
councillors,  for  two  wards.  Guy’s-cliff  is  the  residence  of  the  Percy  family. 
Guy’s-cave  is  shown  here,  and  there  is  a good  collection  of  paintings. 
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Inns , Castle,  George,  Globe,  Warwick  Arms,  Woolp&ck,  Bowling  Green. — Market,  Sat  .—Fairs, 
2nd  Mon.  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  cattle;  2nd  in  April,  cattle,  cheese;  May  12, 2nd.  Mon.  in  June,  cattle.; 
2nd  in  July,  wool,  cattle;  2nd  in  Aug.,  Sep.,  Oct.  12,  cattle  ; last  Mon.  in  Oct.  cheese,  cattle,  hops  ; 
2nd  in  Nov.,  Mon.  bef.  Dec.  21,  cattle. — Bankers,  Greaves  and  Co. ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 
Warwick  and  Leamiugtou  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Hanbury  and  Lloyd. 


* WATCHET  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a pretty  valley  which  runs  obliquely  to 
the  sea.  It  has  a small  pier,  an  iron-foundry,  and  a paper-mill,  its  principal 
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Waterden  

Norfolk 

Fakenham  .. 

...5 

Walsingham 

3i 

E.  Counties  

I47f 

763 

39 

Water  Eaton  .... 

Bucks  

Fen.  Stratford  1 

Bletchley  ... 

...1  L.  & N.  W 

47f 

1040 

241 

Water  Eaton  .... 

Oxford 

...4 

Oxford 

..  4 Gt.  Western 

67! 

1630 

119 

Water  Eaton  ... 

ti 

Wilts 

Cricklade .... 

.l! 

Purton  

...4  Gt,  Western 

85! 

1250 

67 

Waterfall 

Stafford 

Leek 

...8, 

Froghall 

...6  N.  Staffordshire 

154! 

1530 

521 

Waterhead  

Cumberland 

Brampton  ... 

...5 

Low  Row  ... 

. . . 2 1 Newc.  & Carlisle  . . . 

316 

413 

Water  Lane  

Middlesex 

Tottenham  ., 

..If 

Water  Lane  J uni  E.  Counties 

9! 

Waterlon  

sta 

Lancaster  .. 

Liverpool 

,.6| 

Waterlon 

Lane.  & Yorkshire 

207| 

Waterloo  

....  vil 

Hants  

Horn  dean 

...1 

Havant 

.5 

L.  & S.  W.  .. 

81 

190 

Wateringbury* . 

pa 

Kent  

Maidstone ... 

...5 

Waterineburv  4 

S.  Eastern  

51| 

1420 

1448 

Watermillock  .. 

.chap 

Cumberland 

Penrith  

...7 

Penrith  

...7 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

330| 

9336 

598 

Water  Orton  .... 

Warwick  

Coleshill  

..2! 

Water  Orton 

Midland  

120! 

198 

Waterperry 

Oxford  

Thame  

...6 

Thame 

...6 

Gt.  Western  

56 

2620 

258 

Waterstock 

pa 

Oxford  . . . 

Thame  

...5 

Thame 

...5 

Gt.  Western  ... 

55 

653 

141 

Water  Stratford 

...na 

Bucks  

Buckingham 

...3 

Buckingham 

...3 

L.  & N.  W 

64 

1082 

179 

Watfordt m.t  & r>a 

Herts 

St.  Albans  ... 

...7 

Wat.ord 

...1 

L.  &N.  W.  ... 

18! 

10792 

6546 

Watford  

Northampton 

Daventry  ... 

..  5 

Crick  

...# 

L.  & N.  W. 

76| 

3080 

503 

Wath 

N.  R.  York 

Ripon  

,.A 

Melmerbv  1 

N.  Eastern  ...  . 

225f 

3568 

747 

Wath 

N.  R.  York 

New  Malton 

...8 

Slingsby  .. 

1 

N.  Eastern  ... 

224£ 

300 

19 

Wath-unon-Deame  na 

W.  R.  York 

Rotherham  .. 

,5^ 

Wath  

3 

S.  Yorkshire  

167 

10709 

9521 

Watlington 

Norfolk 

Downham 

Watlineton 

E.  Counties 

93 

1709 

577 

Watlingtont  m.t  & na 

Oxford  

Wallingford. .61 

Henley  

.91 

Gt.  Western  

45 

3440 

1884 

Wattisfield 

Suffolk  ! 

Botesdale  ... 

...3 

Finningham 

...6 

E.  Counties 

92 

1517 

603 

Wattisham 

Suffolk  Hadleigh  ... 

...7 

Needham 

E.  Counties 

83| 

1298 

220 

Watcket. 


business  being  the  transportation  of  iron-ore  to  Wales,  and  the  importation  of 
coal  for  the  lime-kilns.  In  1856  it  was  the  scene  of  “ turning  the  first  sod  ” of  a 
railway  to  the  Brendon-hills  for  the  conveyance  of  the  iron-ore.  The  shore  is 
flat  but  rocky.  In  early  times  this  little  town  suffered  severely  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Danes,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  burned  it  and  destroyed  the 
inhabitants. 

Inn,  New  London.— Market,  Sat  —Fair,  Sep.  16,  pleasure. 


Escape  from 
an  earth- 
quake. 


* WATERINGBURY.  This  village  has  been  almost  rebuilt  during  the  last 
few  years  by  the  late  Alderman  Lucas,  whose  family  possesses  Wateringbury- 
place,  a Queen  Aune  structure,  purchased  by  the  present  Sir  Charles  Style,  Bart., 
whose  ancestors  held  Wateringbury  from  the  time  of  James  I.  The  church  is 
perpendicular,  with  an  early  English  tower.  In  the  churchyard  is  a monument 
to  Sir  Oliver  Style,  whose  wonderful  escape  from  an  earthquake  at  Smyrna  is 
commemorated  by  the  inscription.  Mereworth-castle,  the  seat  of  Viscountess 
Falmouth,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery 
of  the  hop  district. 


Medicinal 

spring. 

Cashibury. 


f WATFORD  is  seated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Colne,  and  consists* 
principally  of  one  street,  about  a mile  and  a half  long.  The  parish  church  has 
a fine  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  surmounted  by  a spire  100  feet  high.  It 
is  ancient,  and  contains  two  fine  monumeuts  by  Nicholas  Stone,  in  memory  of 
two  Sir  Charles  Morrisons.  The  town  has  been  lately  much  improved  by  an 
efficient  system  of  drainage  and  a constant  supply  of  water.  The  Wesley ans, 
Independents,  and  Baptists,  have  places  of  worship.  There  is  an  old  established 
free-school,  and  a literary-institute.  In  1689  a medicinal  spring  was  discovered 
here,  celebrated  for  yielding  an  intense  black  when  mixed  with  nutgalls.  Fork- 
handles  are  made  here  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  silk,  paper,  and  flour-mills, 
breweries,  tan-works,  and  a manufactory  of  agricultural  implements.  Cashibury- 
park,  adjoining  the  town,  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  There  is  a bridge 
over  the  Colne. 


Inns , Essex  Arms,  Rose  and  Crown.- —Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  Trinity-Tues.,  Sep.  9,  pleasure. — 
Bankers,  Branch  of  London  and  County ; draw  on  Head-office.  Bucks  and  Oxon  Union  Bank ; 
draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co. 


Sherburn- 

castle. 


% WATLINGTON  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow;  it  is 
watered  by  a brook  rising  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  which  are  some  corn-mills. 
Lace-making  forms  the  chief  employment  of  the  labouring  females;  and  a 
school,  established  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  this  art,  is  generally  well  attended. 
In  the  centre  of  the  tow  n stands  the  market-house,  a substantial  brick  building, 
with  a room  above,  in  which  the  public  business  is  transacted.  The  church  is  a 
very  ancient  structure,  with  a square  tower,  and  there  is  a chapel  for  Indepen- 
dents, occasionally  used  by  the  Primitive  Methodists.  One  mile  to  the  north  is 
Sherburn-castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

Market,  Sat.— Fairs,  Sat.  bef.  Oct.  10,  cattle;  Sat.  aft.,  statute  for  hiring  servants. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. ' 

Dist. 
Land, 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Norfolk 

HarlingRoad  10 

E.  Counties 

1134 

1807 

1353 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Lockington  ...3 

N.  Eastern  

189 

3720 

315 

Welwyn  44 

Gt.  Northern 

264 

3499 

976 

Wauldby 

E.  R.  York 

Brough 34 

N.  Eastern  

206-4- 

990 

49 

Woburn  14 

L.  & N.  W 

624 

2665 

935 

Farnham  3 

L.  & S.  W 

434 

525 

58 

Waverton  4 

L.  & N.  W 

175 

4027 

788 

Waverton 

Cumberland 

Wigton  3 

Wigton  3 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

3154 

545 

to 

Liverpool  3 

Broad  Green  14 

L.  & N.  W 

200 

1796 

4011 

E.  R.  York  . 

Hull 6 

Beverley  4 

N.  Eastern  

185f 

5085 

347 

Norfolk 

N.  Walsham  ...2 

Norwich  17 

E.  Counties 

1304 

2087 

76 

Waxholme  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Patrington  ...64 

Withernsea  ...2 

Hull  & Holderness 

1934 

746 

106 

Way  ford  

Somerset  

Crewkerne 3 

Crewkerne 3 

London  & Exeter  ... 

134 

1618 

238 

Weald  

lib 

Kent  

Sevenoaks 24 

Penshurst 4 

S.  Eastern  

41 

963 

Weald  

..ham 

Oxford  

Burford  7 

Farringdon  R.10 

Gt.  Western  

74 

833 

Weald  Basset 

North  

pa 

Essex 

Epping 34 

Loughton  84 

E.  Counties 

19f 

3377 

842 

Weald  Smith 

na 

Essex 

Brentwood  ...2 

Brentwood 

E.  Counties  

19| 

5037 

3588 

WeardaleS  m.t  & chap 

Durham  

Wolsingham  13 

Wolsingham  13 

Stockton  & Darlgtn 

270 

Weardley 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Otley  7 

Arthington 2 

N.  Eastern  

2034 

1080 

144 

Weare  

pa 

Somerset  

Axbridge 3 

Highbridge  ...8 

Gt.  Western 

1534 

2146 

715 

Wear-Gifford  .. 

pa 

Devon  

Torrington  ...34 

Bideford  ...  .3 

N.  Devon 

2184 

1587 

551 

Weasenham,  All 

Saints  

pa 

Norfolk 

Fakenham  7 

Dunham 6 

E.  Counties  

1234 

1988 

363 

Weasenham,  St. 

Peter  

pa 

Norfolk 

Fakenham 6 

Dunham  7 

E.  Counties 

1244 

1423 

326 

Weaste  

Lancaster 

Manchester 

Weaste  

L.  & N.  W 

192 

Weaver 

Chester 

Middle  wich  ...4 

Minshull  Vrnn.2 

L.  & N.  W 

165 

1200 

140 

Weaverhamll  

Chester 

Northwich  ...34 

Acton  1 

L.  & N.  W 

1734 

7634 

2745 

Weaverthorpe  ., 

pa 

E.R.  York  ... 

Gt.  Driffield. ..10 

Sherburn  5 

Gt.  Northern 

1824 

5100 

1066 

Webheath  

Worcester  ... 

Bromsgrove  ...5 

Redditch  2 

Midland  

1314 

888 

Weddiear 

Cumberland 

Whitehaven  ...3 

Whitehaven  ...3 

Whitehaven  & Fur. 

3064 

926 

49 

Weddington  

pa 

Warwick  

Nuneaton  1 

Nuneaton  ...1 

L.  & N.  W. 

934 

911 

54 

Wedgwood  

Stafford 

Bursiem  3$ 

Bursiem  34 

N.  Staffordshire 

1554 

157 

Wedhampton  .... 

Wilts 

Devizes 44 

Devizes  4s 

Gt.  Western  

115 

287 

Wedmore 

Somerset  

Axbridge 6 

Highbridge  ...74 

Gt.  Western  

153 

9986 

3905 

Wednesfield  .... 

Stafford 

Wolverhamptn2 

Wednesflld  Hth 

S.  Staffordshire 

152 

4S58 

* W ATTON  is  situated  in  that  part  of  the  county  called  Filand,  or  the  open 
country ; the  neighbourhood  is  noted  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  large 
quantities  of  butter.  In  the  year  1673  this  town  suffered  severely  by  fire,  when 
property  to  the  amount  of  £10,000  was  destroyed.  The  church,  originally  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  was  restored  in  1855.  The  tower  is  round,  with  an 
octagonal  top.  The  Way  land-hall  was  built  by  shareholders,  in  1853.  It  stands 
in  the  market-place,  and  is  a handsome  building  of  brick  and  stone,  used  for 
public  meetings,  &c.  There  are  almshouses  and  some  small  endowments. 
Wayland-wood,  near  this  town,  gives  name  to  the  hundred,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  scene  of  the  tale  of  “ The  Children  in  the  Wood.” 


Scene  of  the 
babes  in  the 
wood. 


Inn,  Georg e.— Market,  "Wed.— Fairs,  July  10,  Oct.  11,  Nov.  8,  cattle ; 1st  Wed.  in  July,  2nd  in 
Sep.,  sheep,  &c. 


f W ATTON  is  on  the  river  Beane.  The  church  is  a plain  building,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Watton  Woodhall  occupies  a beautiful  situation.  The 
park  is  extensive,  and  watered  by  several  small  strums.  There  is  a large 
water-mill  and  malting-establishment. 


+ WAVENDON  is  prettily  situated  on  the  river  Ouse.  The  church  has  been 
lately  thoroughly  restored,  and  is  now  a very  handsome  structure.  * There  »rew  d 
places  of  worship  for  Methodists  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Wavendon-hall  is  hall, 
the  principal  residence  here. 


§ WEARDALE  (St.  John),  in  Stanhope  parish,  derives  its  name  from  the 
chapel  of  St.  John,  a plain  edifice,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Walter  Blackett.  The  market- 
cross  is  a handsome  structure,  erected  by  Sir  Ralph  Millbanke. 

Market,  Sat. — Fairs,  3rd  Wed.  in  April,  2nd  in  September. 

11  WEAVERHAM  is  a considerable  village  on  the  navigable  river  Weaver. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a capacious  stone  structure,  in  the  Tudor 
style,  and  is  presumed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  church  which  existed  at  the  date 
of  the  Conquest.  It  was  restored  in  1855,  at  a cost  of  nearly  £1,500.  The  church 
Wesleyans  have  two  chapels,  and  the  Primitive  and  Association  Methodists  restored, 
one  each. 

Fairs,  April  8,  Oct.  8,  cattle. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Loncl. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Stafford 

Walsall  

...3 

Wednesbury  ... 

S.  Staffordshire 

123 

2175 

14281 

...3 

Aylesbury  3 

L.  & N.  W 

46 

1860 

447 

...5 

Weedon  

L.  & N.  W 

69f 

1710 

1996 

Brackley 7 

L.  & N.  W 

75? 

1050 

545 

Wee  ford 

. .4 

Lichfield 4 

L.  & N.  W 

1204 

4556 

425 

Winchester 

...1 

Winchester  ...f 

L.  & S.  W 

70| 

1080 

446 

Week,  St.  Mary 

pa 

Cornwall  

Stratton  

...6 

Tavistock 23 

S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 

260 

5824 

641 

...2 

Kettering  2 

Midland  

724 

1800 

265 

Weel 

to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Beverley 

...2 

Beverley 2 

N.  Eastern  

183| 

1150 

135 

Wftelev  

pa 

Essex  

Colchester  .. 

..11 

Manningtree  10 

E.  Counties 

69 

2087 

617 

Wcethley 

Warwick  

Alcester  

..3* 

Evesham  8 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

115| 

368 

48 

Wpftti ntr  All  Saints  na 

Norfolk 

Brandon  

,.14 

Brandon  14 

E.  Counties 

89| 

6187 

429 

Weeton  

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Otley  

...6 

Weeton  

N.  Eastern  

204 

1230 

300 

Weeton-with- 

Preese  

to; 

Lancaster 

Poultou  

...6 

Kirkham  3 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

218 

2876 

465 

Weetslade  

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle 

...6 

Killingworth...l 

N.  Eastern  

282 

1353 

Weighton, 

Market!  ...m.t  & na 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Beverley 

..10 

Mkt.  Weighton 

N.  Eastern  

200f 

7248 

2427 

Welbeck 

.ex  pa 

Nottingham 

Worksop  ..... 

...4 

Worksop 5 

Maneh.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1514 

2410 

117 

Welborne 

Norfolk 

E.  Dereham 

...7 

Hardingham  34 

E.  Counties 

124! 

732 

265 

Welbourne 

pa 

Lincoln 

Sleaford 

...9 

Ancaster  74 

Gt.  Northern 

1224 

3270 

592 

Welburii  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

New  Malton 

...6 

Castle  Howard  2 

N.  Eastern  

209£ 

750 

510 

Wei  burn  

to 

N.  R.  York 

Hp.lmslpv 

ft 

Hovingham  ...6 

N.  Eastern  

227! 

1582 

141 

Welbury  

pa 

N.  R.  York 

Northallerton  5 

Welbury  

N.  Eastern  

241  ^ 

2569 

249 

Welbv  

Leicester  . . 

Mel.  Mowhrav  •’ 

Mel.  Mowbray  2 

Midland  

1154 

66 

Welby  

pa 

Lincoln 

Grantham 

5 

Ancaster  4 

Gt.  Northern 

1194 

2740 

481 

Welches  Dam 

pa 

Cambridge  ... 

Manea 

Manea 4 

E.  Counties 

86 

2980 

149 

Welcombe  

pa 

Devon  ... 

Bideford  ...  , 

..17 

BidefoM  17 

N.  Devon 

2324 

1751 

234 

Weldon,  Great§. 

pa 

Northam  pton 

Rockingham 

...5 

Rockingham  ...6 

L.  & N.  W 

117 

3680 

858 

Weldon.  Little  . 

..ham 

Northampton 

Rockingham 

...5 

Rockingham  ...6 

L.  & N.  W 

117 

1330 

537 

* WEDNESBURY,  or  Wedgebury,  as  it  is  locally  pronounced,  lies  at  nearly 
equal  distances  from  the  towns  of  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  and  Walsall 
and  Dudley.  Ethelfleda,  “ Lady  of  Mercia,”  sister  of  Edward  the  Elder,  built  a 
castle  here  in  914.  The  church  occupies  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  Ethelfleda’s 
castle  formerly  stood : it  is  a tolerably  spacious  building,  chiefly  perpendicular 
in  style.  It  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1827.  Two  new  churches  have  been 
erected,  one  in  the  High-street,  a fine  stone  building,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  the 
other  on  a piece  of  ground  near  the  Holy  head-road,  dedicated  to  St.  James. 
There  is  a mechanics-institute,  an  almshouse,  and  some  small  charities.  The 


Iron  district 


old  coal-pit  fields  bear  good  corn  crops,  though  the  land  looks  barren.  The 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Independents,  have  places  of 
worship.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  iron 
manufacture.  Limestone,  clay,  and  peat  are  found,  besides  iron-ore  and  excel- 
lent coal.  A commodious  group  of  buildings,  for  schoolroom  and  chapel,  was 
erected  in  1855,  by  Messrs.  Bagnall,  proprietors  of  the  extensive  iron-works  here. 


Inns . Turk’s  Head,  Red  Lion,  Dartmoor  Arms,  Talbot.— Market,  Eri .—Fairs,  May  6,  Aug.  3rd. 


Extensive  t WEEDON.  Here  are  extensive  barracks,  containing  an  hospital,  parade, 
barracks.  &c.,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  important  military  establishments  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  capable  of  receiving  200,000  stand  of  arms.  The  situation  is 
healthy  and  commanding,  overlooking  the  vale  of  Nen,  and  a rich  agricultural 
district.  St.  Peter’s  church  is  a spacious  structure,  with  a Saxon  tower,  probably 
built  before  the  Conquest  There  is  an  Independent,  and  a small  Wesleyan 
chapel,  and  a free-school  for  the  education  of  twenty  boys. 


Hunsley- 

beacou. 


X WEIGHTON,  or  Market  Weighton,  carries  on  a considerable  trade  by 
means  of  a canal  communicating  with  the  Humber.  Here  is  a fine  large  old 
church,  chapels  for  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  Methodists,  and  near  the 
town  several  barrows  containing  human  bones,  and  remains  of  ancient  armour 
have  been  found.  Hunsley-beacon,  350  feet  high,  is  in  this  vicinity. 

Inn,  Londesborough  Arms.— Market,  Wed.— Fairs,  May  4,  Sep.  25  —Bankers,  Union  Bank 
draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 


§ WELDON  (Great)  formerly  had  a weekly  market  on  Wednesday,  which 
is  now  disused;  and  the  market-house,  built  by  Lord  Viscount  Hatton,  over 
which  were  the  session-chambers,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
has  been  taken  down.  The  houses  are  built  of  ragstone,  from  extensive  quar- 
Roman  Hes  vicinity.  In  1738  some  fragments  of  Roman  tesselated  pavements 

remains.  were  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  which  was  ninety-six  feet  long 

and  ten  broad ; also  foundations  of  a stone  wall,  and  a great  number  of  coins  of 
the  lower  empire. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Bond, 
pr  El. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Wei  ford  

Newbury  6 

Kintbury 4$ 

Gt.  Western  

63 

5173 

1115 

Welford  

Gloucester  ... 

Stratfd-on-A.  4$ 

Milcote  2 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

106 

3550 

659 

Wei  ford  

Lutterworth  ..8 

Welford 3 

L.  & N.  W 

95$ 

3650 

1153 

Mkt.  Harboro’4 

Medbourn  ...2$ 

L.  & N.  W 

108 

1109 

68 

Welham  

.to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

New  Malton .,  2 

New  Malton  ...2 

N.  Eastern  

214| 

Well  

ham 

Hants  

Farnham  5 

Bentley  2$ 

L.  & S.  W 

46f 

Well  ... 

Da 

Lincoln  

Alford  2$ 

Alford 2 

Gt.  Northern 

132  £ 

2110 

80 

Well 

Da 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Bedale  5 

Sinderby 5 

N.  Eastern  

232| 

6451 

1044 

Welland  

Worcester  ... 

Little  Malvern  3 

Gt.  Malvern.. .65 

Worcstr.  & Hereford 

136$ 

2027 

582 

Wellesborough 

...ham 

Leicester  

Mt.  Boswrth  2f 

Atherstone  6 

L.  & N.  W 

108$ 

Wellesbourne 

Hastings 

Warwick  

Warwick  6$ 

Stratfd.-on-A.5l 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1111 

( 797 

Wellesbourne 

>■4740 

Mountford  ... 

Warwick  

Warwick  7 

Stratfd.-on-A.  5 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1101 

) 

L 728 

Wellhaugh  

Northumb.  ... 

Bellingham  ...12 

Hexham  23 

Newe.  & Carlisle  ... 

319 

29475 

333 

vr  cuuiguu- 

rouerh* m.fc  & na 

North  amptou 

Northampton  10 

W ellingborough 

Midland  

63$ 

4490 

5297 

Wellingham 

pa 

Norfolk 

Fakenham 6 

Fakenham  ...6$ 

E.  Counties 

145$ 

1066 

163 

Wellingore 

Lincoln  

Sleaford 9 

Lincoln  9 

Gt.  Northern 

147$ 

2400 

914 

Wellington 

na 

Hereford  

Hereford  5$ 

Moreton  1$ 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

150 

2538 

689 

Wellingtont  m.t  & pa 

Salop 

Shrewsbury  11 

Wellington  

L.  & N.  W 

152$ 

8757 

11554 

Wellington^  m.t  & pa 

Somerset  

Taunton 7 

Wellington  1 

Gt.  Western  

171$ 

5195 

6415 

Wellington  College  sta 

Berks  

Wokingham  ...4 

Wellington  Col. 

S.  Eastern  

57 

* WELLINGBOROUGH  derived  its  name  from  the  fountains  or  wells  that 
abound  here,  of  which  that  denominated  Redwell,  was  formerly  so  celebrated 
for  its  medicinal  effects,  that  in  1626  Charles  I.  and  his  queen  resided  in  tents 
during  a whole  season,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  the  water  pure  at  its  source. 

The  town,  which  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1738,  is  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a hill,  nearly  a mile  north  of  the  navigable  river  Nen  : it  consists  of  several 
streets,  the  principal  of  them  meeting  in  the  market-place.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  and  shoes,  and  bobbin-lace,  but 
the  latter  branch  of  industry  has  much  declined.  Many  improvements  have  Recent  im- 
been  made  in  the  town  of  late  years,  and  a beautiful  promenade  has  been  com-  Provement^ 
pleted  leadiug  to  the  railway  station.  The  church,  restored  in  1851,  is  a spacious 
and  handsome  structure,  with  a tower  at  the  west  end ; the  interior  contains 
some  ancient  screen-work  and  stalls,  and  the  east  window  is  richly  decorated 
with  sculpture  and  tracery.  The  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Calvanistic  Baptists,  and  Quakers  have  places  or  worship.  There  are  free 
schools,  a freeman’s  school,  a mechanics’  institute,  a parochial  reading-room  and 
lending  library,  and  an  agricultural  society.  The  town-hall  is  a neat  building. 

Ironstone  is  raised  here  to  some  extent. 


Inns,  White  Hart,  Angel,  George,  Crown  and  Anchor. — Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  Easter-Wed., 
horses,  hogs ; Whit. -Wed,  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep;  Oct.  29,  ditto  and  cheese  —Bankers,  Nor- 
thamptonshire TJnion  Bank ; draw  on  Heywood  and  Co.  Northamptonshire  Banking  Company ; 
draw  on  London  and  Westminster. 


f WELLINGTON  is  situated  near  the  ancient  Roman  road,  called  the  Wat- 
ling-street,  and  about  two  miles  southward  from  the  Wrekin,  a stupendous 
mountain,  1320  feet  in  height,  from  which  it  is  generally  termed  Wellington 
under  the  Wrekin,  to  distinguish  it  from  Wellington  in  Somerset.  It  is  neatly 
built,  contains  many  good  houses,  and  its  appearance  has  been  considerably 
improved  of  late  years.  The  town  possesses  a handsome  modern  church, 
chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
Roman  Catholics;  National  and  free  schools,  a dispensary,  a mechanics’  insti- 
tute, and  a neat  market-hall.  A new  church  was  built  in  1838,  and  new 
schools  were  erected  in  1855.  The  trade  of  Wellington  is  not  of  an  extensive 
nature — the  most  material  is  the  iron  trade;  and  within  a few  miles  hence 
are  coal  mines  and  good  quarries  of  lime-stone,  while  in  the  town  are  some 
respectable  malting  concerns,  corn  mills,  a timber  yard,  and  a considerable  glass 
manufactory  at  Doddiugton  wood.  The  face  of  the  country  around  here  is 
diversified  by  mountainous  tracts  of  land,  rich  vallies,  and  another  wide  portion 
is  an  even  surface,  fertile,  and  in  a fine  state  of  agriculture. 

Inns,  Falcon,  Bull’s  Head.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  March  29,  June  22,  Sep.  29,  Nov.  17,  horned 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine. — Bankers,  Shropshire  Banking  Compauy ; draw  on  Union  Bank. 

t WELLINGTON  is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tone  on  a 
gentle  elevation  at  the  foot  of  the  Blackdown  hills  which  are  here  crowned  by 
the  Wellington  monument.  The  manor  of  Wellington  was  bestowed  by  Alfred 
the  Great  on  his  friend  and  biographer  Asser,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  on  his 

9 F 


The  Wrekin. 


Glass-manu- 

factory. 


Wellington 

monument. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

List. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Wellow  ...pa 

Wellow  pa 

Wellow,  East pa 

Wellow,  West pa 

Wells-next-the-Sea*  p 

Wellst  bo 

Welney  chap 

Nottingham 

Somerset  

Hants  

Wilts 

Norfolk 

Somerset  

Cam.  & Nrfolk 

Ollerton 1 

Hath  4? 

Romsey  4 

Romsey 4* 

Walsingham  ...5 
Glastonbury  ...6 
Upwell  7 

Carlton 8* 

Bath  4 * 

Romsey 44 

Romsey  5 

Wells 

Wells 

Littleport  7 

Gt.  Northern 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

E.  Counties 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 
E.  Counties 

135 

1111 

85 

85* 

148f 

134 

85 

991 

5292 

1344 

4510 

5292 

597 

1142 

289 

407 

3675 

4736 

1206 

Welling- 

ton* 


Blaekdown- 

hill. 


death  was  transferred  to  the  bishop  of  the  newly-erected  diocese  of  Wells,  by 
whose  successor  it  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey,  in  which  it  is 
written  Walintone.  The  church,  a fine  gothic  building,  contains  a monument 
of  Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Popham.  There  are  an  episcopal  chapel,  places  of 
worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Quakers; 
National  Schools,  and  several  almshouses.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried 
on.  The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  title  was  derived  from  this  town.  A lofty  pillar 
in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  erected  by  subscription,  stands 
on  Blackdown-hill,  two  and  a half  miles  distant,  and  commands  an  extensive 
prospect.  The  town  is  built  chiefly  of  red  brick,  and  possesses  a fine  town-hall. 


Inns,  Squirrel,  King’s  Arms.— Market,  Thurs.—  Fairs,  Thurs.  week  bef.  Easter  and  bef.  Whit.- 
Sun.,  cattle.— Bankers,  Fox  Brothers ; draw  on  Dimsdale,  Drewett,  and  Co.  Stuckey’s  Banking 
Company  ; draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co. 


* WELLS.  A considerable  trade  is  here  carried  on  in  rape  seed,  linseed,  corn, 
coal,  timber  and  other  merchandise.  There  are  fisheries  for  oysters  and  mussels, 
and  about  twenty  fishing  boats  belong  to  the  port.  The  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas  is  a neat  structure  with  a carved  font.  There  are  meeting-houses 
Reclaimed  for  Independents,  Quakers,  Weslevans,  and  Primitive  Methodists.  The  Earl  of 
marsh  land.  Leicester,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestor,  Mr.  Coke  concluded  in  1859 
the  reclamation  from  the  sea  of  700  acres  of  a vast  tract  oflow,  marshy  land.  For 
this  purpose  a great  embankment,  involving  an  outlay  of  about  £12,000,  has 
been  carried  from  the  Holkham  side  of  Wells  in  a straight  line  towards  the  sea. 
The  bank  forms  a marine  road  of  considerable  width,  is  one  mile  and  132  yards  long, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  cubic  contents  of 
the  work  exceeds  anything  of  the  kind  attempted  in  England,  although  there 
are  some  longer  embankments  of  a similar  character.  It  is  not  expected  that 
ordinary  tides  will  rise  higher  than  the  point  at  which  the  five  to  oue  slope  ter- 
minates; but  as  the  tides  sometimes  attain  an  extraordinary  height  at  Wells, 
flowing  over  the  quay,  the  bank  has  been  carried  up  about  seven  feet  more. 
The  embankment  has  already  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  scour,  and  con- 
sequently deepening  the  channel  in  the  harbour.  Here  are  breweries,  rope- 
works,  machine-works,  and  corn-mills. 


Inn,  Crown  —Fair,  Shrove-Tues. 


Seat  of  a 
bishopric 
in  the  tenth 
century. 

Wells 

cathedral. 


f WELLS.  This  ancient  city  is  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip- 
hills,  and  was  so  named  from  its  spring  or  well,  sacred  to  St.  Andrew.  The 
founder  of  the  first  church  at  Wells  is  said  to  have  been  Ina,  King  of  Wessex, 
in  704.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
the  town  became  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  About  1091  John  de  Villula  obtained 
the  bishopric,  and  having  removed  the  episcopal  seat  to  Bath,  called  himself 
Bishop  of  Bath  only.  About  1139  Bishop  Roberts,  the  successor  of  Villula, 
determined  that  the  diocesan  should  be  styled  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The 
cathedral,  begun  in  1214,  by  Bishop  Jocelyn  Trotman,  who  lived  to  consecrate  it 
in  1239,  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  is  in  the  usual 
form  of  a cross,  the  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  being  415  feet,  and  the 
transept  measuring  155  feet.  The  tower,  which  rises  from  the  intersection,  is 
165  feet  high,  and  two  other  massive  towers,  each  126  feet  in  height,  crown  the 
extremities  of  the  west  front.  This  western  facade  is  remarkable  for  its  tracery 
and  sculptured  figures  : there  are  about  150  statues  of  the  size  of  life,  and  above 
300  of  smaller  size  ; and  although  many  of  them  are  a good  deal  mutilated,  the 
effect  is  very  striking.  The  Lady  chapel  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England. 
There  are  several  ancient  monuments.  The  cathedral  has  been  recently  restored 
with  great  care  and  taste.  The  cloisters  form  a quadrangle  attached  to  the 
south  side  of  the  cathedral,  the  sides  severally  measuring  about  160  feet.  The 
chapter-house  is  a handsome  octangular  building,  fifty-two  feet  diameter  in  the 
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Welshpool*. ..m.t  & pa 

Montgomery 

Montgomery  7* 

Welshpool  ., 

Oswestry  & Newtwn 

207 

6801 

4391 

Welsh  Whittle  ... 

Lancaster 

Chorley  

....3 

Coppull  

...1 

L.  & N.  W 

202 

594 

140 

Welton  

pa 

Lincoln  

Lincoln  

....6 

Lang  worth  ., 

..4* 

...2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
L.  & N.  W. 

174* 

78 

3690 

1690 

604 

Weiton  

pa 

Northampton 
Northumb.  ... 

Daventry  .... 

..2| 

Crick  

663 

71 

Welton 

Hexham 

....9 

Prudhoe 

...4 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

289f 

1183 

Welton  

Welton-in-the- 

E.  R.  York  ... 

South  Cave 

...4 

Brough  

...2 

N.  Eastern  

205* 

3553 

856 

Marsh  

Lincoln  

Spilsby  

,...6 

Burgh  

,1| 

Gt.  Northern  

126 

2600 

431 

Welton-le-Wold 

...pa 

Lincoln  

Louth  

..3* 

Louth  

...4 

Gt.  Northern  

145 

2520 

368 

Welwiek  

E.  R.  York  ... 

Patrington... 

,...2 

Patrington... 

...2  Hull  & Holderness 

189* 

6674 

468 

Welwynf 

Herts  

Hertford 

7 

Welwyn  

Gt.  Northern  

22 

2987 

1557 

interior,  the  roof  being  supported  by  a single  central  pillar.  The  episcopal 
palace,  which  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  stands  at  a short  distance  south  from 
the  cathedral,  and  with  its  lofty  and  embattled  wall,  inclosing  an  area  of  about 
seven  acres,  and  surrounded  by  a broad  moat  filled  with  water,  resembles  an  old 
baronial  castle.  The  chair  of  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  is  here  preserved.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Cuthbert  is  a large  and  handsome  edifice,  in  the  later  pointed 
style,  with  an  embattled  tower.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesley ans, 
Independents,  and  Baptists.  The  market-place,  designed  by  Bishop  Beckington, 
about  1443,  still  exhibits  many  traces  of  its  origin.  In  the  centre  of  the  square 
is  a conduit,  supplied  by  St.  Andrew’s-well,  and  distributing  water  through  the 
streets.  The  Diocesan  Central-schools  are  partly  supported  from  endowment; 
the  Chapter  Grammar-school  is  free  to  choristers,  and  there  is  also  an  endowed 
blue  coat-school.  The  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
The  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  archdeacons,  chancellor,  precentor,  and  four 
canons.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  £5,000  a year. 


Weils. 


St.Andrew’s 

well. 


Inns , Somerset  Hotel,  Star.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— .Fairs,  Jan.  4,  cattle;  May  14,  July  6,  cattle, 
sheep;  Oct.  25,  Nov.  30,  horses;  Whit.-Tues.,  pleasure.— Bankers,  Stuckey’s  Banking  Company; 
draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co.  Branch  of  West  of  England;  draw  on  Glyu,  Mills,  and  Co. 


* WELSHPOOL,  or  Pool,  anciently  Trallwng,  stands  at  a short  distance 
from  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  in  a rich  and  beautiful  country,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  the  transit  of  the  Mongomeryshire-canal.  The  principal  avenue 
ascends  the  front  of  a gentle  eminence,  commencing  from  the  canal  bridge,  and 
contains  a number  of  well-built  houses.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a 
neat  structure  on  the  side  of  a hill  commanding  an  extensive  prospect.  Christ 
Church,  a handsome  edifice  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  was  built  in  1850. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesley  ans.  The 
town-hall  has  a convenient  court,  in  which  the  county  assize  and  general  quar- 
ter sessions  are  held.  There  are  several  charitable  institutions.  The  corporate 
body  consists  of  a mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  The  flannel 
manufacture  is  here  carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  county  depot  in  the  town 
generally  contains  1000  stand  of  arms.  Powys-castle,  the  seat  of  the  Clive 
family,  stands  on  a rocky  elevation  in  a spacious  and  well-wooded  park,  on  the 
south  side  of  Welshpool  town.  It  has  of  late  years  been  to  a considerable 
extent  improved  and  its  different  parts  made  to  harmonise.  In  a gallery,  117 
feet  long  by  90  feet  broad,  is  a collection  of  about  70  paintings  by  the  first 
masters. 


Fine  situa- 
tion. 


Powys- 

castle. 


Inns,  Royal  Oak,  Bull’s  Head,  Wheatsheaf,  Coach.— Market,  Mon.— Fairs,  Mon.  aft.  Hilary, 
Mon.  bef.  2nd.  Wed.  in  Feb.,  2nd  Mon.  in  March,  3rd  Wed.  and  Thurs.  in  April,  June  5,  Mon.  aft. 
July  10,  Sep.  12,  Mon.  aft.  Sep.  20,  Nov.  16,  horses,  cattle,  pigs  .—Bankers,  Beck  and  Co. ; draw  on 
Masterman  and  Co.  North  and  South  Wales  Bank ; draw  on  London  and  Westminster. 


f WELWYN  is  seated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Maran,  a feeder  of  the  Lea. 
The  parish  church  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  Independents  and  Wes- 
leyans  have  chapels.  Ayott  St.  Lawrence,  united  with  Welwyn  into  a parochial 
union,  has  the  remarkable  privilege,  conferred  by  an  old  charter,  of  holding  a 
fair  on  the  second  Sunday  in  August.  Welwyn  is  noted  as  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  divine  Dr.  Young,  who  was  rector  of  the  parish.  In  this  retirement 
he  composed  his  famous  poem  of  the  “ Night  Thoughts.”  His  later  days  were 
embittered  by  the  conduct  of  his  son  Frederick,  who,  regardless  of  the  paternal 
example  set  before  him,  became  so  dissolute  in  his  habits  as  to  be  expelled  his 
college.  Lady  Young  died  in  1749,  and  in  1765  the  doctor’s  remains  were  laid 
by  her  side  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  where  a monument  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  both.  A piece  of  tapestry,  the  work  of  Lady  Young,  was  long  sus- 
pended over  their  resting-place ; but  it  has  been  removed,  as  well  as  an  altar- 


A Sunday 
fair. 

Dr.  Young. 
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Wem*  m.t  & pa 

Shrewsbury  lei 
Bridgwater  ...l4 

Wem 

L.  & N.  W 

1731 

154 

2211 

190 

43| 

6Sf 

1211 

471 

48 

2931 

511 

671 

661 

103 

1571 

158 

2581 

641 

131 

2471 

13841 

2471 

3205 

2411 

1220 

1050 

1436 

1520 

5719 

13320 

947 

1123 

931 

2326 

2745 

8846 

4546 

1570 

830 

3747 

819 

577 

444 

421 

242 

385 

89 

. 1937 
8675 
154 
269 
72 
1008 
1033 

2398 

650 

177 

189 

Wembdon  pa 

Bridgwater  ...2$ 
Plvmpton  6 

Gt.  Western  

Wembury  pa 

S.  Devon  

Wembwothy  pa 

Chulmleigh  ...31 
Saff.  Walden  21 
Bicester  21 

Eggesford 11 

Audley  End  ...1 
Bicester  21 

N.  Devon 

Wendens  Ainbo pa 

Essex  

E.  Counties 

Wendlebury  pa 

Oxford  

L.  & N.  W 

Wendling pa 

Norfolk 

Dereham  41 

Wendlinsr  . .. 

E.  Counties  

Wendon-Lofts  pa 

Essex 

Saff.  Walden. ..5 
Aylesbury  5 

Audley  End  ..A 
Aylesbury  5 

E.  Counties 

Wendoverf  ...m.t  & pa 

Bucks 

L.  & N.  W 

Wendron pa 

Cornwall  

Helstoue ,..3 

Pool 7 

Cornwall  

Wendy pa 

Cambridge  ... 

Royston 6 

Royston 6 

E.  Counties 

Wenham , Great  ...  pa 
Wenham,  Little  ...pa 
Wenhaston pa 

Suffolk  

Hadleigh  5 

Capel 21 

E.  Counties 

Suffolk  

Hadleigh 61 

Capel  2 

E.  Counties 

Suffolk  

Hales  worth  ...3 
Wellington  ...5 

Shrewsbury.. .12 
St.  Austell 9 

Halesworth  ...3 
Wellington 5 

E.  Suffolk  

Wenlock,  Little pa 

Salop 

L.  & N.  W 

Wenlock, 

MuchJ  bo  & pa 

Salop 

Bridgnorth  ...8 
Bodmin 71 

Severn  Valley 

Wenn,  St pa 

Cornwall 

Cornwall  

Wennington  ham 

Hunts  

Huntingdon  ...5 
Purfleet  21 

Huntingdon  51 
Rainham  11 

Gt.  Northern 

Wennington  pa 

Essex 

London  & Southend 
Midland  

Weuuington  to 

Lancaster 

Lancaster  ...12 

Wennington  ... 

Welwyn. 


cloth,  formed  by  the  same  pious  hand,  now  only  used  on  sacramental  occasions. 
Near  here  is  Tewin  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Uxbridge,  a splendid  struc- 
ture, surrounded  by  extensive  pleasure-grounds,  through  which  sweeps  a ser- 
pentine water,  which  gracefully  adorns  its  principal  front.  Water  End  is  also 
a very  beautiful  mansion.  A little  farther  on  is  Panshanger,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Cowper. 

Inns,  White  Hart,  Wellington. 


Dreadful 
fire  and 
extensive 
damage. 


John 

Hampden. 


Wenlock- 

abbey. 


* WEM  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Roden,  and 
consists  principally  of  one  spacious  street,  called  High-street,  with  several 
smaller  streets  and  lanes,  branching  off  in  different  directions.  In  1677  the 
town  suffered  severely  from  a dreadful  fire,  which  consumed  the  church  and 
market-house,  and  destroyed  property  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £23,000.  The 
church  is  a handsome  structure  with  a fine  chancel  and  lofty  spire.  The  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Irvingites,  have  places  of  worship.  The 
I town-hall  was  rebuilt  in  1848.  There  is,  a good  grammar-school,  founded  and 
endowed  in  1650,  by  Thomas  Adams,  Esq.,  who  was  born  here  in  1586;  he 
became  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1645,  and  was  created  a baronet  in  1660. 
This  school  enjoys  the  benefit  of  two  exhibitions,  founded  by  Mr.  Careswell. 
Wem  was  the  first  town  in  this  county  which  declared  for  the  parliament,  in 
1643 ; in  the  same  year  a party  of  the  king’s  troops,  under  Lord  Capel,  attempted 
to  capture  it  by  storm,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  small  garrison,  aided,  it  is  said, 
by  the  active  exertions  of  the  women.  Malting  is  carried  on,  and  there  are 
corn-mills,  tan-yards,  and  rope-walks. 

Inns,  White  Horse,  Castle.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  1st  Thurs.  in  March,  May  6, 1st  Thurs.  in 
June,  horned  cattle,  horses*  sheep,  linen,  flax  seeds ; June  29,  Sep.  30,  Nov.  21,  horned  cattle,  horses, 
linen  cloth,  pigs,  swine.— Bankers,  Branch  of  National  Provincial;  draw  on  Head-office. 

f WENDOVER  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  Chiltern-hills.  It  was  for- 
merly a parliamentary  borough,  but  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform-act. 
The  parish  church,  a fine  stone  Gothic  building,  stands  a short  distance  from  the 
town.  In  the  chancel  is  a handsome  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  late  vicar,  the 
Rev.  Spencer  Thornton,  who  died  in  1850.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists  and  Independents.  Lace-making,  straw-plait-making,  matting,  coach- 
building, and  rope-making,  are  carried  on.  The  celebrated  John  Hampden 
represented  Wendover  in  five  parliaments.  A branch  of  the  Grand-junction- 
canal  come3  to  the  town,  fed  by  a reservoir  which  covers  seventy-nine  acres. 

Inn,  Lion.— Market,  Mon.— Fairs,  May  13,  Oct.  2,  cattle. 

X WENLOCK,  or  Much  Wenlock,  is  situated  near  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  Wenlock  Edge-hills.  The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets,  and 
the  borough  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors  of  whom  one 
is  mayor.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  restored  in 
1853.  The  guildhall,  an  antique  structure,  was  renovated  in  1848,  and  a hand- 
some corn-market  was  built  in  1852.  The  town  is  chiefly  agricultural,  with  a 
trade  in  malting,  tanning,  and  limestone.  Wenlock-abbey  was  founded  about 
680,  by  Millburga,  of  the  family  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Mercia.  It  was  on  two 
occasions  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  subsequently  restored.  The  ruins  of  the 
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N.  R.  York 

Leyburn 1 

N.  Eastern  

239! 

14281 

2105 

Darley  l! 

Midland  

1535 

557 

Chrch  Strettn  5 

Chrch  Strettn  5 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

180! 

6698 

646 

Ely 4* 

Ely  5 

E.  Counties 

77! 

1437 

189 

W.  R.  York 

Chapel  Town... 3 

S.  Yorkshire  

173 

2308 

1556 

Wenvoe 

pa 

Glamorgan  ... 

Cardiff 6 

St.  Fagans 3 

S.  Wales  

177! 

2955 

475 

Weobleyl 

.m.t  & pa 

Hereford  

Hereford 11 

Leominster  ...9 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

166 

3309 

908 

Weonards  St.  ...  na 

Hereford  

Ross  8 

Ross 8 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

140 

4536 

648 

Wepre  

to 

Flint  

Flint 4! 

Queen’s  Ferry  l! 

Chester  & Holyhead 

188 

667 

Wereham 

pa 

Norfolk 

Stoke  Ferry  ...2 

Downham  6 

E.  Counties 

94 

2231 

609 

Werneth 

to 

Chester 

Stockport  4 

Werneth  

Lane. & Yorkshire... 

196! 

1560 

3635 

Werrington 

Da 

Devon  

Launceston  ...3 

Tavistock 15 

S.  Devon  & Tavistek. 

252 

5000 

657 

Werrington 

bam 

Northampton 

Peterborough  3 

Walton  f 

Midland  

80 

669 

Wervin 

...f  ..  . to 

Chester  

Chester  4 

Chester  4 

L &N.W 

182! 

710 

60 

Wessington 

to 

Derby 

Aifreton 4 

Wingfield  ...2? 

Midland  

148| 

958 

515 

West  acre 

pa 

Norfolk 

Swaffham  5 

Narborough. . .3? 

E.  Counties 

Ill 

3400 

475 

Westbere 

pa 

"Kent  

Canterbury  ...4 

Sturrv  H 

S.  Eastern  

61! 

1185 

197 

Westborough 

pa 

Lincoln 

Grantham 8 

Hougham  3 

Gt.  Northern 

114! 

890 

236 

Westbourne 

pa 

Sussex  

Chichester  ...75 

Emsworth 1 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

87! 

5091 

2178 

Westbury  ... 

pa 

Bucks  

Buckingham  ...5 

Brack  ley  2! 

L.  & N.  W.  

70f 

2547 

458 

Westbury  ... 

pa 

Saiop 

Shrewsbury  ...9 

Shrewsbury  ...9 

L.  & N.  W 

164 

11274 

2485 

Westbury  ... 

pa 

Somerset  

Wells  4 

Wells  4 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

138 

2968 

625 

Westbury§  . 

..bo  & pa 

Wilts 

Trowbridge  ...5 

Westbury  1 

Gt.  Western  

108! 

11901’ 

7029 

abbey  are 

considerable,  and  are  of  the  thirteenth  century ; the  whole  length 

Wenlock. 

from  east  to  west  was  401  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  sixty-six 
feet. 


Inn,  Wynn  stay  Arms.— Market,  Mon  .—Fairs,  2nd  Mon.  in  March,  May  12,  July  5,  Oct.  17,  Dec.  4, 
stock.— Bankers,  Cooper  and  Burton;  draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 


* WENSLEY  is  situated  in  Wensleydale,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Ure, 
and  was  formerly  a large  market-town  ; but  a great  plague,  a hundred  years 
before  the  great  plague  of  London,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  leave,  and  it 
has  since  remained  a small  village.  The  church  is  an  ancient  stone  building. 
The  lead-mines  here,  belonging  to  Lord  Bolton,  are  very  productive.  Bolton- 
hall  is  finely  seated  in  extensive  and  well  wooded  grounds,  and  was  built  in 
1678,  by  the  first  Duke  of  Bolton.  Wensleydale  gave  a title,  in  1856,  to  Sir 
James  Parke,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  on  the  picturesque  and 
breezy  uplands  here,  whither  he  was  sent  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  Mr. 
John  Bright  was  educated  by  a private  tutor.  The  place  has  also  been  associated 
with  the  names  of  other  eminent  men  of  the  past  and  present  centuries. 


Bolfcon-liall. 


t WENTWORTH  is  the  property  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  whose  splendid  seat,  Wentworth 
Wentworth-house,  stands  in  a fine  park  a little  to  the  south-east  of  the  village,  house. 

The  mansion  has  a facade  600  feet  long,  and  the  gallery,  130  feet  long,  contains 
a fine  collection  of  paintings  by  the  great  Italian  masters.  In  the  park  is  a 
mausoleum,  erected  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  The 
parish  church  is  a neat  structure,  and  there  is  a free-school,  a mechanics-insti- 
tute, and  almshouses  for  six  aged  men  and  six  women. 


X WEOBLEY  formerly  returned  two  members,  but  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  town  is  seated  in  a fertile  district,  surrounded  by  picturesque 
scenery.  Formerly  there  was  a castle  here,  of  which  only  the  embankments1 
remain.  The  church  is  a handsome,  commodious,  Gothic  edifice,  with  a square 
tower  and  spire.  There  are  chapels  for  Roman  Catholics  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists, and  an  old  endowed  grammar-school,  rebuilt  in  1S59.  Many  of  the  old 
wooden  houses  are  extremely  picturesque  in  their  appearance. 


Remains  of 
castle. 


Inn.  Unicorn.— .Fairs,  May  8,  Oct.  17. 


§ WESTBURY,  presumed  to  be  so  named  from  its  situation  under  the  western 
declivity  of  Salisbury-plain,  is  an  ancient,  but  now  insignificant  town,  seated  on 
the  small  stream  of  the  Were,  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  hills,  one  of  them  being 
Westbury-down,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  775  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  sir  William 
early  incorporated,  and  in  1766  it  w^as  represented  in  Parliament  by  Sir  William  Blaokstoue. 
Blackstone,  the  celebrated  legal  authority.  The  church  of  All  Saints  is  a large 
and  ancient  building,  with  a central  tower  and  a fine  west  window.  The  chancel 
is  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  contains  the  monument  of  James  Ley,  Earl 
of  Marlborough,  lord  chief  justice,  and  afterwards  president  of  the  council  to 
James  I.  There  is  a handsome  town-hall,  and  chapels  for  Independents  and 
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Nameof  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond . 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

W estbury-on- 

.2| 

Grange  Court  23 

Gt.  Western  

124 

8695 

2498 

Westbury-upon- 

Trvmt  

Bristol  

Bristol  4 

Gt.  Western  

1223 

5456 

6728 

Westby 

Lancaster 

Kirkham  ... 

..3 

Wray  Green  ...1 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

221 

Westcote 

Gloucester  ... 

Stow-on-Wold  4 

Chip.  Nor.  Jn.  4 

Oxford,  W.,  & VV.  ... 

89 

1503 

242 

73 

Aylesbury 7$ 

L.  & N.  W.  

503 

273 

..3 

Berwick 5 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

623 

2464 

129 

Coleford 

..2 

Newnham 6 

S.  Wales  

131 

10035 

6084 

West-End 

ti 

Snrrp.y  

Guildford  .... 

,.-4 

Guildford  4 

S.  Eastern  

34? 

361 

W estenhangerj 

Kent  

Hytlie 

...4 

Westenhanger 

S.  Eastern  

75 

Westerdale ... 

DR 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Guisborough 

9 

Stokesley  9 

N.  Yorkshire  

261 

15930 

286 

Westerfield 

pa 

Suffolk  

Ipswich  

,..2 

Westerfield 

E.  Suffolk 

713 

324 

Westerham  § 

pa 

Kent  

Sttvanoaks  ... 

...6 

Edenbridge  ...5 

S.  Eastern  

37 

5676 

2113 

Westerleigh 

t>a 

Gloucester  ... 

Chip.  Sodbury  3 

Yate  2 

Midland  

125 

4009 

1679 

Westerton  

Durham  

Bp.  Auckland  23 

Bp.  Auckland  2$ 

Stocktn.  & Darlngtn. 

248^ 

697 

210 

Westfa 

..bam 

Carmarthen.,. 

Llanelly 

...1 

Llanelly 1 

S.  Wales  

225f 

1094 

Westfield... 

Norfolk 

Dereham  

.2  3 

Yaxham  f 

E.  Counties 

121  * 

569 

143 

Westfield 

pa 

Sussex 

Battle 

, ,5 

Hastings 4 

S.  Eastern  

78 

4272 

900 

Westfirle 

Sussex  

Lewes  

...5 

Glynde 13 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

543 

3392 

701 

Westgate 

to 

Nor  thumb.  ... 

Newcastle  .... 

...1 

Newcastle 1 

N.  Eastern  

2753 

229 

16477 

Westhall 

Suffolk  

Halesworth  . 

..4 

Brampton  2 

E.  Suffolk  

105f 

2316 

496 

Westham 

....pa 

Sussex  

Hailsham  .... 

...6 

Pevensey  £ 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

653 

4718 

761 

Westhorpe 

„ ...pa 

Suffolk  

Stowmarket  , 

...8 

Finningham  If 

E.  Counties 

87  f 

1322 

240 

Westhampnett  .. 

pa 

Sussex  

Chichester  .. 

.13 

Chichester 2 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

79? 

1899 

637 

Westhide  

chap 

Hereford 

Hereford  

...6 

Hereford 6 

Gt.  Western  

1503 

174 

Westhoughton  . 

to 

Lancaster 

Boltn-le-Moors5 

Westhoughton 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

200| 

4460 

4547 

Westington 

Gloucester  ... 

Chip.  Campdn.3 

Cavnpden  3 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

98 

Westleigh  

....pa 

Devon  

Bideford 

...2 

Bideford 2 

N.  Devon 

2173 

2616 

608 

Westleton  

pa 

Suffolk  

Y oxford  

..3 

Darsham  13 

E.  Suffolk 

963 

6103 

993 

Westley  

....pa 

Suffolk  

Bury  St.  Ed. . 

..2 

Bury  St.  Ed.  2* 

E.  Counties 

783 

1216 

118 

Westbfey. 


Baptists.  Westbury  Leigh  forms  a street  separated  by  an  interval  of  open  road. 
A moated  site,  called  the  Palace-garden,  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  one  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Many  Roman  coins  and  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  clothing  manufacture  is  carried  on. 


Inns,  Lopes  Arms,  White  Lion,  Crown.— Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  Easter  and  Whit.-Mon.,  cattle, 
cheese. 


Ancient 

brass. 


* WESTBURY-UPON-SEVERN  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Severn,  and  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  forest  of  Dean.  The  church  of  St. 
Mary  is  an  old  stone  building,  repaired  in  1855,  in  the  decorated  and  perpendi- 
cular style.  A brass,  dated  1642,  and  five  marble  monuments  to  the  Colchester 
family,  are  worth  inspection.  The  Wesleyans  and  Independents  have  chapels. 


f WESTBURY-UPON-TRYM.  A monastery  formerly  existed  here,  and  a 
college,  with  a dean  and  canons.  The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is 
an  elegant  Gothic  building,  with  a square  embattled  tower.  There  are  a Wes- 
leyan and  a Baptist  chapel. 


Rosamond’s 

tower. 


t WESTENH ANGER.  Adjoining  the  railway-station  here,  among  some  fine 
old  walnut-trees,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  mansion  of  Westenhanger,  a 
remarkable  fragment  of  the  fortified  manor  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a broad  moat,  enclosing  a quadrangle,  the  walls  of  which  were 
defended  by  nine  towers,  alternately  square  and  round.  Of  these  towers  three 
only  remain,  and  a farm-house  has  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  interior  buildings. 
The  central  tower  is  called  Fair  Rosamond’s,  from  a tradition  that  it  was  once 
her  residence.  In  the  register  of  St.  Augustine’s,  Canterbury,  the  manor  is 
called  “ Le  Hangre,”  from  the  Saxon  Angra,  signifying  a corner  of  land.  It  was 
subsequently  divided  into  Osten  and  Westen  Hanger. 


Memorial  to 

General 

Wolfe. 


§ WESTERHAM  is  in  the  valley  of  Holmesdale.  The  parish  church,  lately 
repaired,  is  a handsome  edifice,  chiefly  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  a spire. 
There  are  a few  brasses,  and  at  the  vicarage  are  preserved  some  others,  removed 
during  some  repairs  recently  effected.  In  the  church,  over  the  south  entrance, 
is  a memorial  for  General  Wolfe,  the  conqueror  of  Quebec,  who  was  born  here, 
January  2nd,  1727.  There  is  a fine  view  from  the  east  side  of  the  churchyard, 
where  a seat  has  been  fixed  for  its  enjoyment.  At  Chart’s-edge  some  quarries 
of  Kentish  ragstone  have  lately  been  opened.  Close  to  Westerham  is  Squerries- 
park,  where  the  river  Darent  takes  its  rise.  The  Independents  have  a chapel 
here. 


Inn,  King’s  Arms  —Market,  Wed.— Fair,  May  3,  stock,  pleasure. 


D raMm,  raved,  by  J.  Arvh^FerawwtiteLoTxfoTL 
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Name  of  Place. 


Westley-Waterless  pa 

Westmeston  pa 

Westmill pa 

Westminster  city 

Westmorland*  co 

Westoe to 

Weston to 

Weston to 

Weston ti 

Weston pa 

Weston pa 

Weston pa 

Weston pa 

Weston pa 

Weston to 

Weston pa 

Weston-on-Avon  ...pa 


County. 


Cambridge 

Sussex  

Herts 

Middlesex.., 


Durham  

Chester 

Chester 

Dorset  

Herts  

Lincoln  

Somerset 

Suffolk  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Salop 

Nottingham 
Gloucester  ... 


Miles 

Distant  from, 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Newmarket  ...5 

Lewes  6 

Buntingford  ...2 

Six  Mile  Bottm3 
Hassock’s  Gate  3 
Ware  9 

E.  Counties.  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

E.  Counties 

London 

S.  Shields  1 

Frodsham  2 

Nantwich  6 

Sherborne 6 

Stevenage 44 

Spalding  3 

Bath 1 

S.  Shields  1 

Runcorn  2 

Basford  1* 

Milborne  Port  4 

Weston 

Bath 2 

N.  Eastern  

Birkenhead 

L.  & N.  W 

London  & Exeter  ... 

E.  Counties 

Gt.  Northern 

Gt.  Western  

Beccles 2* 

Beccles 24 

E.  Suffolk 

Otley  2 

Tenbury 3 

Arthington  ...6 
Ludlow  6 

N.  Eastern  

Shrews.  & Hereford 
Gt.  Northern 

Tuxford  3 

Carlton  3 

Chip.Campden  9 

Milcote  Weston  lOxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Dist.  i Area 
Lond.\inSta 
pr  Bl.  Acres 


46* 

33 


275f 

192* 

157* 

119 

40* 

95f 

108| 

111 

2071 

173| 

129* 

103 


1102 

4074 

2137 

485432 

2070 

1282 

1851 

4530 

5386 

2650 

1550 

4552 

1690 

1540 


Pop. 


617 

380 

241611 

58287 

19349 

933 

514 

250 

1186 

759 

3088 

243 

492 

49 

487 

115 


* WESTMORELAND  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  Cumber- 
land, on  the  east  by  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Lancashire 
in  length  it  is  about  forty  miles ; nearly  the  same  in  breadth ; and  it  is  145  miles 
in  circumference.  The  county  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  called  the 
baronies  of  Westmoreland,  and  Kendal;  the  former,  although  abounding  with 
hills  and  general  inequality  of  surface,  is  comparatively  an  open  country ; the 
latter  is  extremely  mountainous,  containing  numerous  bleak,  barren  hills,  usually 
called  Fells.  Scarcely  one  half  part  of  the  whole  county  is  under  cultivation 
which  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  growth  of  oats,  the  proportion  of  wheat  and  bar 
ley  being  very  small.  The  name  of  the  county  is  descriptive  of  its  nature, 
that  is  the  West-more-land,  a region  of  lofty  mountains,  naked  hills,  and  bleak 
barren  moors.  The  vallies  through  which  the  rivers  flow  are  tolerably  fertile : 
and  in  the  north-eastern  quarter  there  is  a considerable  tract  of  cultivated  land 
The  south-western  side  is  fertile,  with  a warmer  climate.  These  two  sides  of  the 
county  are  divided  by  lofty  fells  and  extensive  moors,  intersected  with  pastoral 
vales.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  humid,  owing  to  its  contiguity  to  the  western 
ocean,  from  which  the  winds  blow  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  with  them 
a quantity  of  moisture,  which  afterwards  falls  in  the  form  of  rain.  The  atmo- 
sphere is,  however,  pure  and  healthy.  Westmoreland  was  probably  conquered 
by  the  Angles  of  Northumbria  under  Eegfrid,  who  took  several  districts  between 
the  Ribble  and  Cartmel  and  Carlisle  from  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  about  a d.  685. 
It  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  of  which  it  shared  the  fate.  The 
county  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  where  it  is  called  West- 
moringaland.  In  the  later  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  the  earlier  Anglo-Norman 
period  it  is  said  to  have  been  included  in  the  kingdom  or  principality  of  Cumbria, 
held  by  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  crown  of  Scotland.  William  the  Conqueror 
erected  the  baronies  of  Westmoreland  and  Kendal.  Appleby -castle  was  taken 
by  William  of  Scotland,  and  the  town  destroyed  in  1173,  and  the  town  was  again 
destroyed  by  the  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Geologically  the  county  has 
been  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  parts.  The  slate  rocks  of  the  Cumbrian- 
mountain  group  form  the  first  part  or  division ; the  formations  of  the  great  car- 
boniferous and  mountain  limestone  series  of  the  north  of  England,  of  which 
formations  the  Pennine-chain  forms  the  western  outcrop,  constitute  the  second 
part  or  division ; and  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden  the  third. 
The  principal  mountain  of  the  Pennine-chain  in  Westmoreland,  from  north  to 
south,  are  Dun-fell,  Dufton-fell,  Eagles’-chair,  Scordale-head,  Warcop-fell,  Mid- 
dle-fell, Musgrave-fell,  and  Helbeck-fell,  all  north  of  the  depression  through 
which  the  river  Bellow  passes.  South  of  that  depression  is  a number  of  summits 
grouped  together,  and  forming  the  district  of  Arkengarth-forest,  of  which  the 
Nine  Standards  (2,136  feet  high),  Dowphin-seat,  Brownber-fell,  and  Hugh’s-seat ; 
the  last  on  the  border  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire,  are  among  the  principal. 
The  principal  ridge  of  the  Cumbrian-mountains  reaches  the  border  of  the  county 
on  the  west  side,  near  Helvellyn  (2,136  feet  high).  Among  the  principal  moun- 
tains along  the  ridge  are  Grisedale-brow  (988  feet  high),  and  Dow-crags,  between 
Helvellyn  and  Kirkstone-fell;  High-street  and  Harter-fell,  near  the  head  of| 
Kentmere ; and  Birkbeck-fells  and  Hause-hill,  near  the  head  of  Borrowdale. 
On  the  north  side  a principal  branch  is  thrown  off  from  the  main  ridge  at  High- 
street,  a short  distance  east  of  Kirkstone-fell,  of  which  branch  Dod-hill,  Place- 
fell,  Aldsay-pike,  Kidsty-pike,  the  peaks  in  Martindale-forest,  and  Swarth-fell 


Divisions. 


Climate. 


Local 

history. 


Moun- 

tainous 

chains. 
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West- 

moreland. 

The  lakes. 


Canal. 


Rivers. 


Railways. 


Literary 

associations 


are  summits.  This  branch  extends  nearly  to  the  bank  of  the  Eamont,  a prin- 
cipal feeder  of  the  Eden,  opposite  Penrith.  Ulleswater-lake,  the  upper  part  of 
which  belongs  wholly  to  Westmoreland,  while  its  lower  part  is  on  the  border  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  is  about  seven  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  half  a mile.  The  upper  part  of  the  lake  is  in  the  valley  of  Patterdale, 
into  which  open  other  dales  or  valleys,  including  Glencoin,  Glenridden,  Grise- 
dale,  and  Deepdale,  which  are  formed  by  the  short  branches  thrown  off  towards 
the  lake  by  the  semicircle  of  mountains  which  here  surrounds  it.  Martindale 
opens  at  its  northern  end,  upon  the  south-east  side  of  Ulleswater ; it  lies  between 
the  hills  of  Martindale-forest  on  the  east,  and  a detached  mountain  or  hill  on  the 
west.  These  dales  are  watered  by  mountain  streams  flowing  into  Ulleswater, 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  which  the  Eamont  flows.  The  western  extremity 
of  the  county  is  occupied  by  part  of  another  group  of  the  Cumbrian-mountains, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  valley  of  Great  Langdale.  Langdale-pikes,  Silver- 
how,  and  Loughrigg-fell,  are  between  Grasmere  and  Great  Langdale;  and.Bow- 
fell  (2,911  feet  high),  on  the  border  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  Wrey- 
nose,  or  Wry  nose,  from  the  western  termination  of  the  valleys  of  Great  and 
Little  Langdale,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a ridge  called  Lingmire. 
The  two  lakes  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal-water  form  the  Rothay,  which  flows  into 
the  Windermere.  The  streams  of  Westmoreland  are  rather  large  brooks  than 
rivers,  with  a very  limpid  water,  allowing  their  rocky  or  gravelly  beds  to  be 
seen  to  a great  depth.  The  number  of  torrents  and  smaller  brooks,  with  their 
waterfalls  and  waterbreaks,  or  rapids,  is  very  great.  The  wide  estuary  of  the 
Kent  presents  at  low  water  a vast  expanse  of  sands.  The  lakes  and  tarns  abound 
with  various  species  of  fish,  as  trout,  eel,  bass,  perch,  tench,  roach,  pike,  char, 
and  others.  Sea-fish  are  also  abundant  on  the  shore  of  Morecambe-bay.  West- 
moreland has  only  one  canal,  the  Leicester-canal,  wdiich  commences  on  the  east 
of  Kendal,  at  a height  of  144f  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  runs  southward 
with  some  bends,  by  Burton-in-Kendal  to  Lancaster  and  Preston  in  Lancashire. 
About  twelve  miles  of  the  canal  are  in  Westmoreland.  On  the  hills  large  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  black  cattle  are  grazed,  which  are  sent  into  the  neigbour- 
ing  counties ; and  on  the  moors  great  numbers  of  geese  are  bred,  and  sent  to 
distant  markets.  The  mountains  are  stored  with  prodigious  numbers  of  grouse, 
which  cause  an  influx  of  sportsmen  in  the  shooting  season.  The  chief  products 
of  Westmoreland  are  slate  and  limestone;  the  former  of  which  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  sent  not  only  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Eden,  Lon  or  Lune,  and  the  Kan  or  Ken. 
The  Eden  has  its  source  in  the  very  midst  of  the  county,  not  far  from  the  borders 
of  Yorkshire;  and  passing  the  town  of  Appleby,  runs  in  a north-west  course 
into  Cumberland,  being  joined  in  its  progress  by  several  smaller  streams.  The 
Lon  or  Lune  has  its  source  also  near  that  of  the  Eden,  and  becoming  a boundary 
to  the  West  riding  of  Yorkshire,  passes  by  Kirkby  Lonsdale  and  Tadcaster. 
The  scenery  adorning  the  course  of  this  river  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  very 
much  admired  by  tourists.  The  Kan  or  Ken  runs  nearly  south  by  Kendal,  and 
soon  after  falls  into  the  estuary  near  Morecambe-bay.  The  navigation  of  this 
river  is  totally  prevented  by  a cataract  at  its  mouth,  and  its  only  port  is  there- 
fore formed  by  a small  creek  at  Milthrop.  The  principal  lakes  are  Windermere, 
noted  for  its  fine  char,  as  well  as  its  picturesque  beauty,  and  Ulleswater,  out  of 
which  flows  the  river  Eymot,  forming  the  boundary  to  Cumberland,  till  it  meets 
the  Eden  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  county,  before  which  junction  it  has 
been  augmented  by  the  stream  of  the  Lowther  from  the  south,  issuing  out  of 
Broadwater-lake.  Milthrop,  situated  on  a little  creek  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ken,  is  the  only  port,  and  not  capable  of  receiving  anything  but  small  vessels. 
The  Preston,  Lancaster,  and  Carlisle-railway  enters  Westmoreland  near  Burton, 
and  proceeds  in  a generally  northern  direction  to  Kendal,  where  it  turns  north- 
west for  a few  miles  to  Bank-mills,  whence  it  again  proceeds  northward  till  it 
quits  the  county  at  Penrith.  Its  length  in  Westmoreland  is  about  forty-one 
miles.  The  Windermere-railway  quits  the  above  at  Kendal,  and  runs  in  a north- 
westward direction,  ten  miles  and  a quarter,  to  Bowness  on  Windermere.  The 
beauty  of  the  lake  scenery  has  made  one  portion  of  the  county  at  least  peculiarly 
rich  in  literary  associations.  The  poetic  genius  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge, Professor  Wilson,  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  others,  has  been  nursed  amidst  its. 
solitudes,  and  they  have  each  repaid  their  obligations  to  it  with  princely  prodi- 
gality. Inspired  by  its  influence,  they  have  left  the  halo  of  their  fame  around 
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pa 


Weston-B  amfylde 
AYestou-Bcggard  , 

Weston-Birt  pa 

Weston-Colville pa 

Weston,  Coney  pa 

Weston  Corbet... ex  pa 

Weston  Coyney to 

Weston-Sub-Edge  pa 

Weston  Favell  pa 

Weston-in 

Gordano  pa 

Weston-on-the- 

Green  pa 

W eston- J ones to 

Weston  King’s  ti 

AVeston  Lawrence  ...ti 
Weston-under- 

Lizard  pa 

Weston  Longville  pa 
Weston-super 


Mare*  

Weston.  Market 

...pa 

Weston,  Old  

Weston  Patrick 

...pa 

Weston-under- 

Penyard  

Weston-Rhyn 

,...to 

County 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Castle  Cary 

...6 

Spark  ford  ... 

...1 

Gt.  Western  

,...5 

Hereford 

...5 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 

....3 

Tetbury  Rd. 

10 

Gt.  Western  

....6 

Dulliugham 

4* 

E.  Counties 

E.  Harling  . 

..5* 

Mellis 

..10 

E.  Counties 

..5* 

Alton 

,.5| 

L.  & S.  W 

> Stafford 

HanlfiV  

5 

Longton 

...2 

N.  Staffordshire 

i Gloucester  ... 

Cbip.Campden  3 

Campden  ... 

...3 

Oxford,  W.,&  W.  ... 

l Northampton 

Northampton  3 

Northampton  3* 

L.  & N.  W 

i,  Somerset  ... 

Bristol  

12 

Clevedon 

...3 

Gt.  Western  

, Oxford  

Bicester  

Kirtlington 

...3 

Gt.  Western  

i Stafford 

Newport  

..3-| 

Newport  

.4* 

L.  & N.  W 

Gloucester  ... 

Bristol  

..4* 

Bristol  

.51 

Gt.  Western  .. 

Gloucester  ... 

Bristol 

...5 

Bristol 

...6 

Gt.  Western  

Stafford 

Newport  ... 

...7 

Shiffnal  

...5 

Gt.  Western  

Norfolk 

Reepham  ... 

...6 

Dereham 

...9 

E.  Counties 

Somerset  

Axbridge  

,.10 

Wstn.-sunr-Mr. 

Gt.  Western  

Suffolk  . 

E.  Harling 

...6 

Mellis 

...9 

E.  Counties 

Runts  

Kimbolton  .. 

.7* 

Thrapston  .... 

..  8 

L.  & N.  W 

Hants  

Basingstoke.. 

,0^ 

Alton 

hi 

L.&S.W 

Hereford  

Ross 

...2 

Ross 

..2  Here f.,  Ross,&  Glos. 

Salop 

Oswestry 

4 

Gobowen 

...llGt.  Western  

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

135| 

631 

119 

149* 

934 

267 

101f 

73 

2943 

574 

101 

1341 

2b6 

54* 

,440 

15 

151 

100* 

2632 

358 

70f 

1050 

508 

137* 

733 

203 

74 

2466 

517 

149* 

95 

124 

207 

124* 

334 

142| 

2398 

243 

135 

2737 

458 

138* 

2770 

4034 

100 

1083 

317 

97f 

2012 

432 

54* 

1402 

215 

134 

3142 

733 

190 

898 

its  “pleasant  places  ” — they  have  added  glory  to  its  sunshine  and  greenness  to 
its  verdure.  The  antiquary  has  found  scope  for  his  researches  in  its  relics  of 
ancient  edifices  and  druidical  remains;  the  botanist  has  discovered  amidst  its 
sequestered  nooks  a vast  number  of  rare  plants  peculiar  to  the  locality;  whilst 
the  rich  variety  of  its  stratified  rocks,  forming  a series  from  granite  to  carboni 
ferous  beds,  supply  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  of  observation  to  the  geologist. 


West- 

moreland. 


Picturesque 

vicinity. 


* WESTON-SUPER-MARE  has  none  of  the  picturesqueness  arising  from  old 
streets  and  buildings,  but  situated  under  a rocky,  fir-covered  hill,  on  the  margin 
of  Uphill-bay,  near  the  Bristol-channel,  it  possesses  the  usual  attractions  of  a 
neat  watering-place,  having  within  the  last  few  years  become  considerably 
enlarged  and  much  frequented.  The  receding  of  the  tide  leaves  a disfiguring 
bank  of  mud  along  the  beach,  which  is  a great  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of 
bathing;  but  a good  market,  numerous  shops,  and  a delightful  neighbourhood 
for  rambling,  present  some  counterbalancing  advantages.  The  church  is  a neat 
building,  occupying  a commanding  site  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  and  the  Inde- 
pendents have  a chapel  here.  The  town  sweeps  along  the  shore  in  a crescent 
of  handsome  houses,  and  has  a parade  of  great  width,  affording  a picturesque 
view  of  the  mountains  of  Wales,  of  the  two  islets  of  Steep  Holme  and  Flat 
Holme,  and  of  its  own  rocky  heights,  Worle-hill,  above  the  town,  and  Brean 
down,  at  the  corner  of  the  bay.  The  air  is  dry  and  bracing,  yet  possessing  a 
softness  and  balminess  which  is  totally  independent  of  humidity.  The  town  is 
situated  just  within  one  point  of  what  might  be  considered  a triangle,  looking 
to  the  sea  (to  the  westward)  as  the  base.  It  nestles  closely  under  Weston,  or 
Worlebury-hill,  by  which  it  is  fully  protected  from  the  north  and  north-east ; 
whilst,  at  from  two  to  five  miles  distant,  is  a range  of  hills  to  the  southward, 
comprising  Brean-down,  Uphill,  and  Hutton-hills,  and  is,  in  fact,  a termination 
of  the  Mendip-range.  From  the  base  of  the  supposed  triangle,  these  hills  will 
be  found  to  converge,  and  not  meet  exactly  at  a point,  but  to  form  at  some  dis 
tance  to  the  eastward  a kind  of  contraction  or  throat,  leading  into  the  North- 
marsh,  through  which  aerial  egress  is  easy,  but  regress  almost  impossible.  Fog, 
when  it  occurs,  follows  the  course  of  these  convergent  hills  separately,  leaving 
the  town  quite  free ; and  the  two  tributes  of  watery  vapour  coalesce  only  at  the 
point  where  the  hills  approach  nearest  each  other,  whilst  a return,  or  land  fog, 
from  the  eastward,  instead  of  urging  itself  through  the  before-mentioned  throat, 
takes  a course  more  readily  open  to  it  by  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  pro- 
tective hills.  The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  dry,  sandy,  and  gravelly;  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  being  that  on  the  hill  side,  has  a base  of  limestone  rock,  all 
forming  an  easy  medium  for  the  percolation  and  running  off  of  all  the  rain  that 
falls.  Meteorological  observations  are  much  in  favour  of  the  winter  climate  of  Climate. 
Weston-super-Mare.  Taking  the  average  of  the  winter  months,  the  mean  tem- 
perature will  be  found  to  be  only  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  south  of 
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Weston,  South  . 

Oxford  

Tetsworth  ... 

..3 

Thame  6 

Gt.  Western  

56 

560 

98 

Weston-upon- 

Trent 

Derby  

Derby  

..7 

Borrowash  ...4* 

Midland  

132f 

1820 

399 

Westou-upon- 

Trent 

Stafford  

...5 

Weston 

N.  Staffordshire 

131f 

825 

670 

Weston  Turville 

...2 

Aylesbury 3* 

L.  & N.  W 

46* 

2450 

748 

W eston  Underwood  pa 

.1* 

Wolverton  ...7* 

L.  & N.  W 

69? 

1300 

405 

Weston  Underwoodto 

Derby  

...6 

Duffield  4 

Midland  

141  f 

295 

Weston-under- 

Weatherley  . 

Warwick  

Warwick 

...6 

Leamington  ...4 

L.  & N.  W 

103 

1290 

230 

Weston-by-* 

Welland  

Northampton 

Mkt.  Harhnro’  4 

Medbourne  ...1* 

L.  & N.  W 

107 

1040 

198 

Weston  and 
Wixhill  

Salop 

Wem  

...4 

Prees 3* 

L.  & N.  W 

174f 

2189 

302 

Weston  Zoyland 

...pa 

Somerset  

Bridgwater  .. 

.3* 

Bridgwater  ...3* 

Gt.  Western  

155 

2729 

1007 

Westoning 

Bedford 

Ampthill  

..3* 

Dunstable 7 

Hertford  & Dunstbl. 

47 

1715 

782 

Wftstow  

E.  R.  York  . 

New  Maiton 

...6 

Kirkham  1* 

N.  Eastern  

206f 

2917 

692 

Wesnort.  St.  Marv  Da 

Wilts 

Malmesbury 

...* 

Minety 7* 

Gt.  Western  

93 

2036 

1661 

West  Robeston 

pa 

Pembroke 

Milford  

...3 

Johnston  3 

S.  Wales  

283| 

1100 

140 

Westrop  

Wilts 

High  worth 

Shrivenham  5 

Gt.  Western  

71* 

781 

West  Ville  

Lincoln 

Carrington 

..  1 Sibsev 7 

Gt.  Northern  

119 

2260 

137 

Westward  

Cumberland 

Wigton  

...3  Wigton  3 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

315* 

13120 

1283 

Westwell 

Kent  

Wye  

...4  Ashford  4 

S.  Eastern  

71 

5199 

1030 

Westwell 

Oxford 

Bur  ford 

.2*  Shipton  7 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

89 

890 

186 

West  wick  

Cambridge  ... 

nambride-e 

5 Oakine:ton 

E.  Counties 

64? 

270 

77 

Westwick 

Durham  

Barnard  Castle  2 Barnard  Castle  2 

Stocktn.&  Darlngtn. 

254 

1445 

63 

West  wick* 

Norfolk...  . 

N.  Walsham 

...3  Norwich  12 

E.  Counties 

125| 

1043 

204 

Westwood  

Wilts 

Bradford 

...2  Bradford 2 

Gt.  Western  

lll| 

Westwood  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Sheffield 

.8*  Westwood  

S.  Yorkshire  

172* 

Westwood  Park 

ex  pa 

Worcester  ... 

Droitwich  ... 

...2  Droitwich  2 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

128* 

1380 

”io 

Wetheral 

Cumberland 

Carlisle. 

3f  Wetheral  

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

304* 

11778 

3165 

Wetherbvt  

W.  R.  York 

York 

.13  Wetherby  ...  . 

N.  Eastern  

212| 

1570 

1494 

Wetherden pa 

Suffolk  ;.. 

Stowmarkct . 

...4  Elmswell  

E.  Counties 

87* 

1830 

541 

Weston- 

SUPEB- 

Mabe. 


Worle-hill 
and  the 
Pass  of 
St.  Kew. 


Devon,  a trifle  higher  than  that  of  Bath,  and  nine  degrees  above  that  of  London, 
whilst  during  the  summer  months  the  temperature  will  be  found  considerably 
lower  than  that  of  the  places  mentioned.  The  neighbourhood  is  very  pic- 
turesque. Worle-hill  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  spots  that  a tourist  could  desire 
to  meet  with.  In  traversing  the  northern  or  sea  side  of  the  hill,  the  path  lies, 
most  of  the  way,  through  a copse  of  young  fir-trees,  presenting  occasional  open- 
ings of  the  channel  and  the  rocky  coast  beyond.  Towards  the  eastern  end  of 
the  hill  beautiful  prospects  are  unfolded  over  a large  and  richly-cultivated  plain, 
extending  to  Woodspring-priory  and  Clevedon,  with  two  or  three  churches 
standing  up  amid  the  elms  and  ashes.  The  nearest  of  these  is  Kewstoke  church, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  Worle-hill  itself.  It  derives  its  name  from  St.  Kew,  who 
once  formed  his  cell  upon  the  bleak  hill  top.  From  the  church  a craggy  track, 
called  the  Pass  of  St.  Kew,  consisting  of  100  natural  and  artificial  steps,  leads 
over  the  hill  to  the  village  of  Milton  on  the  opposite  side,  and  these  are  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  pious  recluse,  as  he  daily  went  to  perform  his 
devotions  at  the  church  which  then  occupied  the  same  spot  as  it  does  at  present. 
The  ruins  of  the  priory  at  Woodspring  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  very  pic- 
turesque, situated  in  a very  solitary  position  at  the  farther  end  of  a wide,  marshy, 
but  uncultivated  flat;  they  are  divided  from  the  sea  by  a narrow  ridge  of  rocks, 
called  Swallow-cliffs,  quite  out  of  the  way  of  any  frequented  road.  The  sprat 
and  herring-fishery  furnishes  considerable  employment  to  the  industrious  poor 
of  the  town. 


Inns,  Reeves’sHotel,  Bath  Hotel, Railway  Hotel.— Bakers,  Stuckey’s  Banking  Company;  draw 
on  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co. 

* WEST  WICK.  Here  is  Westwick-house,  a fine  mansion  with  a spacious 
Lofty  apart-  park.  Not  far  from  the  house  is  a “look-out  ” about  ninety  feet  high,  with  an 
ment.  apartment  on  the  summit  commanding  a view  of  the  coast.  St.  Botolph’s 
church  is  a plain  building  surrounded  by  trees. 


f WETHERBY  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Wharfe, 
here  crossed  by  a handsome  stone  bridge.  The  town,  which  is  well  built,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street,  behind  which  is  the  market-place.  A little  above 
the  bridge  the  river  forms  a beautiful  cascade,  by  falling  over  a high  dam,  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  several  mills  to  grind  corn,  press  oil,  and  rasp  log- 
wood for  the  use  of  clothiers  and  dyers.  The  church,  built  in  1842,  is  a hand- 
some stone  structure.  Wesley ans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  chapels.  The 
town-hall,  erected  in  1846,  is  a commodious  edifice.  An  agricultural-society 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

W etheringset 

pa 

Suffolk  • 

Mendlesham  ...2 

Finningham 

...5 

Wethersfield  

pa 

Essex 

Braintree  7 

Braintree  ... 

...7 

Wettenhall  

to 

Chester 

Nantwieh  7 

Calvely  

Wetton*  

.pa 

Stafford 

Ashborne  8 

Ashborne  ... 

...8 

Wetwa,ng 

Da 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Gt.  Driffield  ...7 

Wet  wane 

Wexham  

pa 

Bucks  

Slough  21 

Slough  

.2* 

Wevbourne 

.pa 

Norfolk 

Holt  3! 

Wells  

.13 

Wey  bread  .... 

Da 

Suffolk  

Harleston  2* 

Harleston 

.2* 

Wevbridgef  

pa 

Surrey  

Waltn.-on-Ths.3 

Wey  bridge... 

...1 

Wey  hillj 

Hants  

Andover 3 

Andover 

Railway. 


E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Staffordshire. 

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Western  .... 

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

L.  & S.  W 

L.  & S.  W 


Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

/ 

91 

3783 

1101 

Bli 

4213 

1770 

169? 

1954 

294 

155| 

2600 

466 

199* * 

5740 

750 

21 

670 

201 

161| 

1680 

301 

108! 

2476 

745 

19! 

1292 

1225 

69! 

... 

was  established  here  in  1840,  and  a horticultural-society  in  1856.  The  trade  of 
the  town  is  strictly  agricultural.  During  the  civil  wars  this  town  was  garrisoned 
for  the  Parliament,  and  successfully  repulsed  two  attacks  made  upon  it  by  Sir 
Thomas  Glenham.  Before  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  the  Roman  military  way 
crossed  the  Wharfe  at  St.  Helensford,  a little  below  Wetherby.  The  surrounding 
country  is  very  rich  and  beautiful.  Near  Wetherby  is  the  celebrated  Cowthorpe- 
oak,  “the  glory  of  England  and  the  pride  of  Yorkshire,”  said  to  be  the  largest 
tree  in  the  kingdom.  The  trunk  has  been  hollow  for  generations.  A few  years 
since  sixty  men  stood  upright  inside  it,  and  on  another  occasion  thirty-six  sheep 
were  penned  within  it. 


Wetheeby 


Largest 
tree  in  the 
kingdom. 


Inns,  Angel,  Brunswick.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Holy-Thurs.,  Thurs.  bef.  Nov.  22,  statute, 
horses,  sheep,  hogs ; also  fortnight  fairs  for  the  sale  of  cattle.— Bankers,  Branch  of  Yorkshire  Bank- 
ing Company ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 


* WETTON  is  pleasantly  situated  and  surrounded  by  romantic  cliffs;  the 
river  Manifold  flows  as  far  as  Wetton-mill,  where  it  suddenly  disappears  through 
the  fissures  of  its  limestone  bed,  and  continuing  a subterraneous  course  for  about 
five  miles,  emerges  near  the  place  where  the  river  Hamps  reappears  in  like 
manner.  On  Ecton-hill  are  extensive  copper-mines,  which  afford  employment  Copper- 
to  a number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  lead-mine  is  now  exhausted.  Wetton  is  mines* 
in  the  honour  of  Tutbury,  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
court  of  pleas.  Here  is  a remarkable  cavern  of  large  dimensions,  called  Thor’s- 
cave,  in  which  the  Druids  are  supposed  to  have  offered  human  sacrifices  to  their 
god  Thor.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1820,  except  the  tower,  which  is  very 
ancient.  There  is  a Wesleyan  chapel. 


f WEYBRIDGE  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  little 
wooden  bridge  that  here  crosses  the  river  Wey.  The  church  is  a neat  structure, 
rebuilt  in  1840,  and  contains  some  interesting  monuments,  removed  here  from 
the  older  church,  among  which  is  a brass  for  Thomas  Inwood,  yeoman,  three 
wives  and  children,  who  died  1560,  and  a portrait  effigy  of  the  Duchess  of  York 
by  Chantrey.  On  the  village  green  is  a column  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
duchess,  whose  charities  in  this  neighbourhood  were  very  extensive.  This  was 
the  original  column  of  the  “ Seven  Dials  ” in  London.  The  stone  which  belonged 
to  it,  and  gave  directions  as  to  the  localities,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  green  near 
a public-house.  A small  chapel  here,  standing  in  a neatly-kept  garden,  contains 
the  tomb  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  here  the  Duchess  de  Nemours  and  D ’Orleans 
are  also  interred.  The  king’s  tomb  is  in  the  crypt,  and  is  very  simple,  with  an 
inscription  recording  his  death  at  Claremont,  August  26th,  1850,  aged  seventy- 
six,  with  an  intimation  that  here  his  remains  rest  till  “ Deo  adjuvante,”  they  can 
be  removed  to  his  own  country.  The  chapel  was  founded  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  whose  tomb  is  also  in  the  crypt.  Oatlands,  once  famous  for  its  stately 
palace  and  noble  park,  has  left  only  its  name  and  part  of  its  grounds  to  the 
Oatlands-park -hotel,  opened  in  1858.  At  the  school  (Spiers’s)  Shelley’s  works 
were  first  printed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  then  occupied  the  house.  This  was 
a very  favourite  spot  with  the  poet.  Wey  bridge  is  now  famous  chiefly  as  a 
resort  for  anglers. 

Inns,  Hand  and  Spear,  Oatlands  Park  Hotel. 


Burial-place 
of  Louis 
Philippe. 


X WEYHILL  is  famous  for  its  ancient  fair,  which  was  in  existence  long  before 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  whom,  in  1599,  a charter  was  granted  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Andover,  giving  them  the  right  of  holding  it.  The  fair  begins  on  the 
10tli  of  October,  and  lasts  a week.  Horses,  sheep,  cheese,  and  hops,  are  the 
principal  things  for  sale,  and  it  is  said  as  many  as  150,000  sheep  have  changed 
hands  here  on  one  day.  The  “Farnham-row  ” is  reserved  expressly  for  hops. 


Great  fair. 


. 
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Name  of  Place,  j 

County. 

Miles 

IHstant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Weymouth*... pa  chap 

Dorset  

Dorchester  ...85 

Wevmouth  

L.  & S.  W 

147* 

62 

2957 

Wethill. 


The  second  day  of  the  fair  is  the  great  hiring  day  for  farm-servants  and  labourers. 
The  chancel  of  Weyhill  church  is  early  Norman. 


Known  to 
the  Romans. 


Historical 

memorabilia 


Churches. 


Monument 
to  George 
III. 


The  bay  and 
esplanade. 


* WEYMOUTH  and  Melcombe  Regis  form  opposite  boundaries  of  the  har- 
bour, in  the  conveniences  of  which  they  had  their  origin,  and,  to  terminate  their 
mutual  rivalry,  they  were,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  united  into  one  borough, 
now  governed  by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 
Of  these  two,  Weymouth,  deriving  its  name  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wey,  is  the 
more  ancient,  and  was  probably  known  to  the  Romans,  as  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  there  are  evident  traces  of  a vicinal  way,  leading  from  one  of  the 
principal  landing  stations  connected  with  their  camp  at  Maiden-castle  to  the  Via 
Iceani,  where  the  town  of  Melcombe  Regis  now  stands.  By  the  charters  of 
Henry  I.  these  ports,  with  their  dependencies,  were  granted  to  the  monks  of  St. 
Swithin,  in  Winchester,  from  whom,  however,  no  legendary  wet  weather  was 
happily  bequeathed  in  return.  Here  it  w as  where,  in  1471,  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
with  her  son,  Prince  Edward,  lauded  at  this  port  from  France,  to  assist  in 
restoring  her  husband,  Henry  VI.,  to  the  throne  of  England.  During  the  Par- 
liamentary war  it  shared  in  the  usual  broils  and  turmoils  of  the  time,  having 
been  alternately  garrisoned  by  both  parties.  In  1644  it  was  evacuated  by  the 
Royalists,  on  which  occasion  several  ships  and  a great  quantity  of  arms  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  who  obtained  possession  of  it.  Soon 
afterwards  an  attempt  at  recovery  was  made  by  the  Royalists,  but  the  garrison 
sustained  the  attack  for  eighteen  days,  and  finally  obliged  them  to  raise  the 
siege.  From  this  time  it  sank  from  an  opulent  and  commercial  port  to  a mere 
fishing  village,  until,  by  the  notice  of  Ralph  Allen,  of  Prior-park,  Bath,  in  1763, 
and  the  repeated  visits  of  George  III.  and  the  royal  family,  with  whom  it  was  a 
most  admired  place  of  resort,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  its  present  prosperity. 
Here  are  two  churches,  St.  Mary  and  Trinity,  and  places  of  worship  for  Wes- 
leyans,  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics.  St.  Mary’s 
church  has  been  lately  greatly  added  to  and  improved.  The  new  tower  rises 
from  a square  base  to  an  altitude  of  120  feet,  and  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
interior  contains  a find  altar-piece,  by  Thornhill,  of  the  last  supper.  In  Trinity 
church  is  a painting  by  Vandyke,  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  below  the  building  are 
some  curious  catacombs.  The  new  cruciform  church  of  St.  John  Radipole  was 
opened  in  October,  1854.  The  town  is  built  on  the  western  shore  of  one  of 
the  finest  bays  in  the  English-channel,  and  being  separated  into  two  parts  by 
the  river,  which  forms  a commodious  harbour,  it  is  most  conveniently  situated 
for  trade.  A long  and  handsome  bridge  of  two  arches,  constructed  of  stone, 
with  a swivel  in  the  centre,  was  erected  in  1820,  and  thus  the  divided  townships 
enjoy  a communication.  The  town,  especially  on  the  Melcombe  side  of  the  har- 
bour, is  regularly  built,  and  consists  chiefly  of  two  principal  streets,  parallel 
with  each  other,  intersected  with  others  at  right  angles.  On  the  esplanade  is  a 
monument,  erected  by  the  townspeople,  in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  birthday  of 
George  III.  Since  the  town  has  become  a place  of  fashionable  resort  for  sea- 
bathing, various  handsome  ranges  of  building  have  been  erected.  The  principal 
of  these  are  Belvidere,  the  Crescent,  Gloucester-row,  Royal-terrace,  Chesterfield- 
place,  York-buildings,  Charlotte-row,  Augusta-place ; and  Clarence,  Pulteney, 
and  Devonshire-buildings,  to  which  may  be  added  Brunswick-buildings,  a hand- 
some range  of  houses  at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  From  the  windows  of  these 
buildings,  which  front  the  sea,  a most  extensive  and  delightful  view  is  obtained, 
comprehending  on  the  left  a noble  range  of  hills  and  cliffs,  extending  for  many 
miles  in  a direction  from  west  to  east,  and  of  the  sea  in  front,  with  the  numerous 
vessels,  yachts,  and  pleasure-boats  which  are  continually  entering  and  leaving 
the  harbour.  The  two  main  streets,  with  a third,  form  a triangle,  with  the 
market-place  for  its  base.  The  new  market-house  was  erected  1855.  To  the 
west  of  the  town  are  the  barracks,  a very  neat  and  commodious  range  of  build- 
ings. The  Esplanade  is  one  of  the  finest  marine  promenades  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  a beautiful  terrace,  thirty  feet  broad,  rising  from  the  sands,  and  secured  by 
a strong  wall,  extending  in  a circular  direction  parallel  with  the  bay  for  nearly 
a mile,  and  commanding  a beautiful  panorama  of  the  sea,  cliffs,  and  the  moun- 
tainous range  of  rocks  by  which  the  bay  is  enclosed.  The  theatre  is  a neat 
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Name  of  Place . 

County, 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Whaddon*  pa 

Whaddon pa 

Whaddon pa 

Whaddon pa 

Bucks  

Cambridge  ... 
Gloucester  ... 
Wilts 

Bletchley 3* 

Royston 4 

Gloucester  ...85 
Trowbridge  ...3 

Stockport  ...10 

Clitheroe 4 

Morpeth 7 

Holbeach  2 

Bletchley 4* 

Meldreth  2 

Havesfield  ...3* 
Trowbridge  ...3 

Whaley  Bridge 

Whalley  

Morpeth 7 

Whaplade 

L.  & N.  W 

E.  Counties 

Midland  

Gt.  Western  

Whaley-cum- 

Yeardsley  to 

Whalleyf pa 

Whalton  pa 

Whaplade  pa 

Chester 

Lancaster 

Northumb.  ... 
Lincoln 

L.  & N.  W 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern 

Dist. 

Area 

Land 

inSta 

Pop. 

pr  Rl. 

Acres 

51f 

3730 

987 

50* 

1463 

340 

111* 

727 

120 

108f 

438 

44 

194 

1320 

693 

220 

104689 

134196 

298| 

5918 

461 

98* 

10164 

2564 

their 

Wey- 

edifice,  in  Augusta-place.  Races  are  held  early  in  September,  and  di 
continuance  a splendid  regatta  is  celebrated  in  the  bay,  which  has  a fine  circular 
sweep  of  two  miles,  and  being  sheltered  by  a continuous  range  of  hills  from  the 
north  and  north-east  winds,  the  water  is  generally  very  calm  and  transparent 
The  sands  are  smooth,  firm,  and  level,  and  so  gradual  is  the  descent  towards  the 
sea,  that,  at  the  distance  of  100  yards,  the  water  is  not  more  than  two  feet  deep 
At  the  south  entrance  of  the  harbour  are  the  higher  and  lower  jetties,  the  latter 
of  which  is  a little  to  the  east  of  the  former.  In  1859  a new  pile-pier  was  con 
structed  of  timber.  The  distance  from  the  end  of  Devonshire-buildings  to  the 
end  of  the  pier  is  within  a few  yards  of  a quarter  of  a mile.  The  sea  has  been 
for  a long  series  of  years  retiring  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour,  and  part 
of  the  ground  over  which  it  formerly  flowed  is  now  covered  with  buildings,  other 
parts  being  enclosed  with  iron  railings,  which  form  a prominent  feature  on  the 
Esplanade.  On  the  Weymouth  side  are  the  Look-out  and  the  Nothe,  affording 
extensive  and  interesting  prospects  ; on  the  latter  is  a battery,  formerly  mounted 
with  six  pieces  of  ordnance,  which,  on  the  fort  being  dismantled,  were  removed 
into  Portland-castle.  The  air  is  pure  and  mild,  and  considered  highly  salubrious. 
About  half  a mile  to  the  south-west  are  the  remains  of  Weymouth  or  Sandsfoot- 
castle,  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1539,  and  described  by  Leland  as 
“ a right  goodly  and  warlyke  castle,  having  one  open  barbicane.”  It  is  quad- 
rangular in  form ; the  north  front  has  been  nearly  destroyed,  the  masonry  with 
which  it  was  faced  having  been  removed;  the  apartments  on  this  side  are  all 
vaulted,  and  appear  to  have  been  the  governor’s  residence ; at  the  extremity  is 
a tower,  on  the  front  of  which  were  the  arms  of  England.  The  south  front  is 
circular,  and  was  defended  by  a platform  of  cannon,  the  wall  of  which  now  over- 
hangs the  precipice  on  which  it  was  raised.  On  this  side  is  a low  building 
broader  than  the  castle,  and  flanking  its  east  and  w est  sides,  in  which  are  embra- 
sures for  great  guns,  and  loop-holes  for  small  arms.  The  walls  in  some  parts 
are  seven  yards  in  thickness,  but  in  a very  dilapidated  state,  and  rapidly  crum- 
bling away.  The  burning  cliff  at  Weymouth — a kind  of  miniature  volcano — has 
long  attracted  the  notice  of  naturalists,  and  will  well  repay  a visit.  On  the  side 
of  one  of  the  chalk  hills  here  is  cut  out  a large  equestrian  figure  of  George  III. 
At  Nottington,  about  two  miles  and  a half  distant,  on  the  Dorchester-road,  is  a 
mineral  spring,  the  water  of  which  is  considered  very  efficacious  in  cases  of 
scrofula. 

Inns , Victoria,  Royal  Hotel,  Golden  Lion,  Crown,  King’s  Head. — Market,  Sat  .—Bankers,  R.  and 
H.  Williams ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.  Eliot  and  Pearce ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 

* WHADDON  formerly  had  a market,  which  has  been  long  discontinued. 
Whaddon-hall  was  once  the  seat  of  Arthur,  Lord  Grey,  who,  in  1568,  was 
honoured  by  a visit  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  Spencer,  the  poet,  his  lordship’s 
secretary,  was  frequently  here.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  with  square 
tower. 

f W HALLEY  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Calder,  and  surrounded  by  a 
tract  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  Here  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  rope,  and 
nails.  The  church,  repaired  in  1855,  is  a spacious  structure,  in  the  early  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  of  which  the  chancel  is  a very  fine  specimen;  the  interior 
contains  eighteen  ancient  stalls,  and  some  considerable  remains  of  good  screen- 
work,  brought  from  the  dissolved  abbey.  Whalley  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the 
ruins  of  its  ancient  abbey,  which  was  founded  in  1296,  by  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order;  the  remains,  which  are  still  con- 
siderable, present  specimens  of  the  early,  decorated,  and  later  styles  of  Gothic 
architecture.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  the  kingdom. 

Inn , Whalley  Arms. 


Smooth 

sands. 


Sandsfoot- 

castle. 


Large 
equestrian 
figure  cut 
in  the  chalk 


Whaddon- 

hall. 


Ruins  of 
abbey. 
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County. 


"Wharles  to  Lancaster 

"Wharram  Percy  ...palE.  R.  York 
Wharram-le-Street  pa  E.  R.  York 

Wharton* to  Chester 

Whartont to  Westmorland 

Whatcote pal  Warwick  

Whatcroft  to  Chester 

Whatfield  pa  Suffolk  

"Whatley  pa  Somerset  

Whatlingtou pa!.Sussex  

Whatmore  torSalop 

Whatstandwell 

Bridge  sta;  Derby  

Whatton pa!  Nottingham 

Whatton,  Long pa|Leicester 

Wheatacre,  All 

Saints  pa  Norfolk 

Wheatenhurst  pa  Gloucester  . . . 

Wheatfield pa  Oxford  

WheathampsteadJ  pa  Herts  


Wheathill 


Mile*  Distance  from 

mues  Railway 

Station. 


Distant  from 


Wheatley,  North 


Wheaton  Aston to  Stafford 

Wheelock§  to  Chester 

Wheelton  to  Lancaster.., 

E.  R.  York 


Wheldrake pa 

Whelnetham 

Great pa 

Whelnetham, 

Little  pa 


Suffolk 

Suffolk 


Kirk  ham 3 

New  Malton  ...7 
New  Malton  ...6 
Middle wich  ...3 
Kirkby  Stphn  2 
Shipston-on-S.  4 

Northwich 4 

Hadleigh  3 


Salwick  3 

Wharram 
Wharram 

Winsford  f 

Tebay 1] 

Moreton  30 

Hartford 4 

Hadleigh  3 


Frome  2*;Frome  2 

Battle 2|  Battle  2 

Tenbury 3 Ludlow  6 

Ambergate  ...2*  Whtstandwll.B. 

Bingham  2*  Elton  2 

Loughborough 4jLoughboro’  ...5 

Beccles  SjBeccles  5 

Stroud  7*  Stonehouse  ...4 

Tetsworth 2|Thame  6* 

Hatfield 5 j Welwyn 4* 


pa 

Somerset  

Castle  Carey 
Clitheroe 

4^  Castle  Carv 

Lancaster 

...9 

Clitheroe 

Oxford  

Oxford 

...6 

Oxford 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Doncaster  ... 

...2 

Doncaster... 

to 

Lancaster 

Colne  

...4 

Colne  

...pa 

Nottingham 

Retford  

...5 

Sturton 

Retford  5 Sturton  1 

Penkridge  5 Spread  Eagle  4* 

Saudbach HI  Sandbach  2 

Chorley  4!Chorley  4 

York 7 York 7 

Lavenham 8j  Bury  St.  Ed.  4* 

Lavenham 8'BurySt.  Ed.  4* 


Railway. 


Lane.  & Yorkshire.. 

N.  Eastern  

N.  Eastern  

L.  &N.  W.  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

L.  & N.  W 

E.  Counties 

Gt.  Western  

S.  Eastern  

Shrews.  Sc  Hereford 


Midland  

Gt.  Northern 
Midland  


E.  Suffolk  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Northern 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

Gt.  Western  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Northern 

E.  Lancashire 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Gt.  Northern 


E.  Counties , 
E.  Counties , 


Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
. in  Sta 
Acres 

i Pop. 

219 

206 

9017 

685 

207 

2024 

131 

166* 

1224 

1775 

274| 

3483 

67 

102| 

1400 

177 

173 

641 

68 

72f 

1570 

380 

118 

1259 

361 

69 

1255 

458 

173| 

41 

145 

117 

3100 

764 

120* 

2050 

838 

113* 

1163 

180 

109 

1247 

380 

55* 

778 

85 

26* 

5033 

1908 

176f 

1415 

143 

133| 

314 

36 

234 

69* 

970 

1037 

1581 

226f 

200 

”40 

146 

2181 

427 

145 

641 

34 

138 

711 

164f 

666 

548 

2l4f 

1669 

1041 

198 

3190 

388 

80* 

1493 

552 

80* 

592 

178 

Extensive 

salt-works. 


The  hall  a 
farm-house. 


Meeting  of 
the  barons. 


Salt  manu- 
facture. 


* WHARTON,  commonly  called  Winsford,  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Weaver,  on  which  some  extensive  salt-works  are  situated.  The  pans  used  in 

the  manufacture  number  about  350.  The  brine  is  found  at  a depth  of  from 

thirty  to  sixty  yards.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  rock-salt  mines, 
but  they  have  hitherto  failed  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  brine  which 
breaks  in  upon  the  works.  The  only  rock-salt-mine  in  the  district  is  now  at 
Meadow-bank,  where  the  salt  is  found  at  a depth  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  yards, 
and  is  about  forty  yards  in  thickness.  This  is  called  the  “ Upper-mine,”  but  a 

better  quality  has  been  found  below.  The  church,  with  a new  nave,  chancel, 

and  tower,  erected  in  1849,  is  in  the  perpendicular  style.  On  Winsford-hill  is  a 
chapel  for  Wesleyans,  and  there  is  a small  chapel  for  Primitive  Methodists. 
Flat  and  boat-building  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the  average  tonnage  of 
white-salt  shipped  from  Winsford  annually  is  385,000  tons. 

Inn,  Railway  Inn  .—Market,  Sat.— .Fairs,  May  8,  Nov.  25. 

f WHARTON  is  situated  in  the  vale  of  Eden.  The  hall,  which  was  the 
splendid  residence  of  Philip,  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Wharton,  has  long  been  in 
ruins,  but  a part  of  it  is  now  converted  into  a farm-house : it  was  a large  quad- 
rangular building,  with  four  corner  towers,  and  a court  in  the  centre.  The 
ancient  village  was  demolished  many  years  ago,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  park, 
when  the  inhabitants  settled  at  Wharton-dykes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eden. 

+ WHEATHAMPSTEAD  is  situated  on  the  river  Lea;  the  rebellious  barons 
here  assembled  their  forces  against  Edward  II.  in  1311.  The  church  is  an  old 
building,  with  a tow  er.  The  Methodists  and  Independents  have  chapels.  This 
place  gave  birth  to  John  Bostock,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  a learned  divine  and 
poet,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  wdio  was  surnamed  De  Wheathampstead.  Three 
miles  north  is  Brocket-hall,  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Melbourne. 

§ WHEELOCK.  The  Trent  and  Mersey-canal  passes  through'"  here,  also  the 
small  river  Wheelock,  which  falls  into  the  Dane  belowr  Middlewich.  Salt  is  made 
in  considerable  quantities,  the  works  at  Whitehall  and  Malkin’s-bank  being 
upon  a most  extensive  scale.  The  town  contains  a brewery,  bone-works,  and 
one  silk-factory.  Christ  church,  the  chapel  of  ease,  is  situated  a short  distance 
from  the  town,  and  is  a neat  brick  building.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Calvinists  have  each  a chapel  here. 
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Name  of  Place. 


Whelpington,  West  to 

Whenby  pa 

Whepstead pa 

Wherstead pa 

Wherweil*  pa 

Whessoe  to 

Whetstone ham 

Whetstone pa 

Whetstone  

Whicham pa 

Whichford  pa 

Whiekham pa 

Whilton  pa 

Whimple pa 

Whinbergh pa 

Whinfell  to 

Whinfell  to 

Whippingham  pa 

Whipsnade pa 

Whisby to 

Whissendine pa 

Whissonsett  pa 

Whistley  lib 

Whiston  to 

Whistonf  pa 

Whiston  vil 

Whiston  to 

Whiston  pa 

Whitacre,  Nether... pa 

Whitacre,  Over pa 

WhitbeckJ pa 

Whitbourne  pa 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle  ...20 

Hexham  15 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

310 

3922 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Easingwold  ...8 
Bury  St.  Ed.  ...4 
Bentley  June.  4 
Stockbridge...4* 
Darlington 3 

Gilling 5 

N.  Eastern  

221* 

81 

1010 

Bury  St.  Ed.  ...5 
Ipswich  3 

E.  Counties 

2670 

Suffolk  

E.  Counties 

71 

2154 

Andover  3 5 

L.  & S.  W 

69f 

3546 

Durham  

Darlington 3 

Bakewell 8 

N.  Eastern  

Midland  

2385 

165* 

1412 

Countesthorpe  2 
Barnet  1* 

Midland  

99 

1680 

Gt.  Northern 

lOf 

Cumberland 

Ravenglass 9 

Silecroft  1 

Whithvn.  & Fur.  Jn. 

277* 

7502 

Warwick  

Shipstn-on-S.  5* 

Chip.  Norton  65 

Oxford, ,W.,  & W.  ... 

94* 

3100 

Durham 

Gateshead 4 

Gateshead  4 

N.  Eastern  

275* 

74* 

191* 

5993 

Northampton 
Devon  

Daventry 4* 

Weedon 4% 

L.  & N.  W.  

1270 

Exeter 9 

Hele 6 

Gt.  Western  

3019 

Norfolk 

E.  Dereham  ...3 

Yaxham 1* 

E.  Counties 

122* 

1241 

Cumberland 
W estmorland 

Cockermouth  4 
Kendal 7 

Cockermouth. ..4 
Kendal 7 

Cockrmth.  & Wrktn. 
Kendal  & Windrmr. 

323 

259f 

94* 

43* 

1723 

Hants  

East  Cowes.. .2* 
Dunstable  ...2f 

Southamptn.15* 
Dunstable  ...35 

L.  & S.  W 

6208 

Bedford 

Hertford  & Dunstbl. 

1205 

Lincoln 

Lincoln  7 

Thorpe  2 

Midland  

160 

Rutland  

Oakham  4* 

Whisendine...l* 

Midland  

109* 

143f 

3870 

Norfolk 

Fakenham 4 

Fakenham  ...45 
Twyford 1 

E.  Counties  

1344 

Berks 

Twyford  1* 

Gt.  Western 

32  1 

Lancaster 

Prescot 1* 

Huvtn  Quarry  1 
Castle  Ashby  1$ 

L.  & N.  W 

196*; 

76 

; 1793 

Northampton 

Northampton  7 

L.  & N.  W 

809 

Stafford 

Penkridge  ...2* 
Oheadle  4% 

Penkridge  ...25 
Froghall 2 

L.  & N.  W 

138* 

150*1 

169f 

Stafford 

N.  Staffordshire 

... 

W.  R.  York ... 

Rotherham  ...2 

Rotherham  ...2 

Midland  

3190 

Warwick  

Coleshill  35 

Whitacre  f 

Midland  

111* 

113* 

278*1 

2210 

Warwick 

Coleshill  45 

Whitacre  3 

Midland  

1375 

Cumberland 

Ravenglass 8 

Silecroft 2 

Whitehaven  & Fur.  1 

5372 

Hereford  

Bromyard  6 

Worcester  ...95 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

130 

3056 

Pop. 


128 

652 

238 

632 

110 


329 

744 

5565 

357 

701) 

262 

108 

181 

3100 

183 

89 

795 

666 

1139 

1825 

69 

675 

1050 

517 

316 

217 

826 


* WHERWELL.  A Benedictine  nunnery  was  founded  and  endowed  here 
about  986,  by  Elfrida,  queen  dowager,  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  her  first 
consort,  Athelwold,  and  her  step-son,  Edward  the  martyr:  in  this  nunnery  she 
spent  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  and  was  buried  within  its  walls.  The  old  church 
which  stood  close  to  the  abbey,  was  pulled  down  in  1857,  and  a new  one  has 
been  erected.  In  this  parish  is  a very  extensive  wood,  in  a recess  of  which  is  a 
stone  cross,  with  the  following  inscription  on  its  base  : — “ About  the  year  of  out 
Lord  dcccclxiil,  upon  this  spot,  beyond  the  time  of  memory,  called  Dead  Man’s 
Plack,  tradition  reports  that  Edgar  (surnamed  the  Peaceable),  King  of  England 
in  the  ardour  of  youth,  love,  and  indignation,  slew  with  his  own  hand  his  trea- 
cherous and  ungrateful  favourite,  Earl  Athelwold,  owner  of  this  forest  of  Hare- 
wood,  in  resentment  of  the  earl’s  having  basely  betrayed  the  royal  confidence, 
and  perfidiously  married  his  intended  bride,  the  beauteous  Elfrida,  daughter  of 
Ordgar,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Edgar,  and  by 
him  mother  of  King  Etheldred  II.  Queen  Elfrida,  after  Edgar’s  death,  mur- 
dered his  eldest  son,  King  Edward  the  Martyr,  to  make  way  for  her  own,  and 
founded  the  nunnery  of  Wherweil.” 

Fair,  Sep.  24,  cattle. 

t WHISTON  is  situated  on  the  river  Nene,  and  abounding  with  limestone; 
the  church  was  erected  by  Anthony  Catesby,  Esq.,  about  the  year  1534,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  uniformity  of  its  architecture;  it  consists  of  a 
nave,  two  aisles,  and  a chancel,  with  a lofty  and  elegant  tower,  crowned  with 
rich  pinnacles.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a moated  building,  said  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  King  John. 


Edgar  and 
Elfrida. 


Fine  old 
church. 


X WHITBECK  is  situated  between  'the  mountain  of  Black  Combe  and  the 
sea.  In  the  former  is  a cavity,  several  hundred  yards  in  depth  and  diameter, 
supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  a volcano ; the  inside  *is  lined  with  vitrified  and 
crystallised  matter,  having  at  the  bottom  a spring  of  clear  water.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  mountain  is  a fine  cascade,  and  on  the  sea-shore  a mineral  spring, 
which  was  formerly  in  great  repute.  In  the  peat  mosses,  trunks  of  oak  and  fir, 
of  an  immense  size,  have  been  found  at  a great  depth.  The  church,  a neat 
building  of  stone,  contains  a handsome  font.  Here  are  the  remains  of  three 
Druidical  temples : one  called  Standingstones,  consists  of  eight  massive  stones, 
disposed  in  a circle  of  twenty-five  yards  in  diameter ; Kirkstone,  of  thirty,  in 
two  circles,  similar  in  position  to  those  of  Stonehenge ; and  the  third  of  twelve 
huge  stones.  Near  these  is  a large  cairn  of  stones,  about  fifteen  yards  in  dia- 
meter, and  surrounded  with  massive  stones  at  the  base. 


Remains  of 

Druidical 

temples. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist.  | 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Whitburn* pa 

Whitby to 

Whitbyt bo  & pa 

Whitehester  to 

Whitchurch  pa 

Whitchurch  pa 

Whitchurch  pa 

Whitchurch  pa 

Whitchurch  pa 

Whitchurch  pa 

Durham  

Chester 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Northumb.  ... 

Bucks  

Devon  

Glamorgan  ... 

Hereford  

Oxford  

Pembroke 

Sunderland  ...3 

Chester  6 

York 56$ 

Newcastle 11 

Aylesbury  5 

Tavistock 1$ 

Cardiff  3$ 

Monmouth  ...4$ 

Reading  7 

St.  David’s S 

Sunderland  ...3 

Mollington 3 

Whitby 

Wylam 4 

Aylesbury  5 

Tavistock 1$ 

Llandaff  1% 

Monmouth  ...4$ 

Pangbourn $ 

Havefordwest  14 

N.  Eastern  

Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  Jn 

N.  Eastern  .. 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

L.  & N.  W 

S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 

Taff  Vale  

Newport  & Monmth. 

Gt.  Western  

S.  Wales  

271$ 

185| 

247$ 

286f 

48 

238$ 

176$ 

188f 

41$ 

290 

4594 

1230 

15918 

795 

1580 

5979 

3192 

1956 

2070 

3138 

1203 
909 
12875 
59 
915 
1156 
1661 
842 
893 
1 1252 

* WHITBURN  is  delightfully  situated  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the 
German  Ocean,  and  is  celebrated  both  as  a fishing  and  a bathing-place.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  Gothic  edifice.  There  is  a chapel  for  Wesley ans.  Lime- 
stone is  quarried  to  a great  extent,  and  conveyed  up  the  river  Tyne  into  York- 
shire ; coal  is  also  obtained,  though  at  a great  depth. 


Whitby- 

abbey. 


The  alum- 
mines. 


Lighthouse. 


Churches 
and  public 
buildings. 


f WHITBY  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  owes  its  origin  to  an  abbey 
founded  here  in  the  seventh  century,  by  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland;  its 
Saxon  name  was  Streoneshalh,  from  a watch-tower  which  stood  on  the  cliff. 
The  Abbey,  with  the  town,  was  so  completely  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  in  867, 
that  its  very  name  was  lost  in  its  ruins,  and  it  lay  desolate  till  near  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest,  when,  either  from  the  colour  of  the  houses,  or  from  its 
conspicuous  situation,  it  was  called  Whiteby,  or  the  White  Town,  of  which  its 
present  name  is  a contraction.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river  Eske,  which 
forms  the  harbour.  It  consists  of  several  streets,  narrow  and  steep  ; the  houses 
are  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick,  and  several  of  the  modern  buildings  are 
spacious  and  elegant.  In  the  vicinity,  which  is  romantic  and  beautiful,  are 
many  elegant  mansions  belonging  to  opulent  individuals.  For  several  centuries 
Whitby  was  nothing  more  than  a small  fishing  town,  and  the  origin  of  its  com- 
mercial consequence  may  be  attributed  to  the  discovery  of  the  alum-mines  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  more  important  part  of  the 
town  of  Whitby  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eske.  The  two  parts  of  the  town 
are  connected  by  a stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  172  feet  long,  with  a swivel 
bridge  to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels  to  the  inner  harbour.  The  inner  har- 
bour is  formed  in  the  river,  and  is  capacious  and  secure,  with  dry  docks  for 
building  and  repairing  vessels.  The  harbour  has  ten  feet  of  water  in  ordinary 
neap-tides,  and  fifteen  feet  and  upwards  in  spring-tides.  The  piers  which  pro- 
tect the  harbour  run  out  into  the  German  Ocean,  the  western  pier  for  about  one 
thousand  feet,  forming  a fine  promenade ; and  two  inner  piers  break  the  force 
of  the  waves  in  stormy  weather.  At  the  end  of  the  west  pier  is  a lighthouse. 
The  ground  on  each  side  of  the  river  rises  rapidly,  especially  on  the  right  or 
east  side,  where  the  town  is  continued  southward  in  a narrow  column  of  houses 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  the  west  side  the  streets  have  been  carried  over 
the  crown  of  the  hill.  Whitby  possesses  a town-hall  and  a custom-house.  The 
bath-house,  a spacious  and  elegant  structure  on  the  quay,  contains  baths,  a sub- 
scription-library, and  the  museum  of  the  Whitby  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society.  The  parish  church  stands  on  the  summit  of  a cliff  about  350  feet  high, 
and  a flight  of  194  steps  leads  to  it  from  the  town  below.  The  original  struc- 
ture, which  is  of  Norman  date,  has  been  much  altered  and  repaired  at  various 
periods.  The  other  episcopal  places  of  worship  are — a chapel  of  ease,  erected 
in  1788;  and  the  churches  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  both  of 
modern  erection,  and  in  the  early  English  style.  There  are  chapels  for  Wes- 
leyan, Primitive,  and  Association  Methodists,  Independents,  United  Presby- 
terians, Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians.  There  are  in  the  town  a 
literary  and  philosophical  society,  with  a museum;  the  Whitby  institute,  with  a 
reading-room,  a mechanics’  institute,  and  a seamen’s  hospital.  The  ruins  of 
the  abbey  are  near  the  church,  overlooking  the  sea  at  the  height  of  300  feet. 
Numerous  fossil  remains  have  been  found  here  of  great  interest.  The  manu- 
facture of  ornaments  from  jet  found  in  the  cliffs  is  a source  of  great  employ- 


ment. 


Inns,  Roval  Hotel,  Angel,  White  Horse,  Black  Horse.— Market,  Sat  .—Fairs,  Aug.  25,  Martmraas- 
day.— Bankers,  Simpson  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevau,  and  Co.  York  City  and  County  Banking 
Company ; draw  on  Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Whitchurch*m.t  & pa 
Whitchurchf  pa 

Salop  

Shrewsbury. 
Winchester . 

..19 

Whitchurch 

L.  & N.  W 

17l| 

15416 

6059 

H ants  

..12 

Whitchurch 

L.  & S.  W 

594 

1214 

6142 

1911 

Whitchurch  pa 

Somerset  

Kevrisham  ... 

....3 

Bristol 

'a 

Gt.  Western  

2194 

428 

Whitchurch.  pa 

Whitchurch 

Warwick  

Stratfd.-on-A.  5 

Stratfrd-on-A,  5 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

llOf 

1942 

257 

Canomcorum pa 

Whitcliffe-with- 

Dorset  

Bridport  .., 

Bridport 

..5 

L.  & S.  W 

1684 

6113 

1532 

Thorpe to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Ripon 

,...2 

Ripon  

..2 

N.  Eastern  

2231 

1204 

221 

Whitcombe pa 

Dorset  

Dorchester  . 

..21 

....6 

Dorchester.... 

. 3 

L.  & S.  W 

1434 

540 

61 

Whitcomb  Magna  pa 
Whitechurch pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Gloucester 

Gloucester 

..fi 

Gt.  Western  

120 

918 

167 

Pembroke 

Newport  .... 

..74 

Narberth  Rd.  12 

S.  Wales  

2764 

2481 

349 

WhitegateJ pa 

Chester 

Northwich 

...4 

Hartford 

..2  L.&  N.  W 

171 

4384 

1529 

* WHITCHURCH,  or  Blancminster,  is  situated  on  an  acclivity  in 
beautiful  and  picturesque  country,  and  contains  some  neat  streets  and  well- 
built  houses.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  three  fine  lakes,  called  Osmere,  Black 
mere,  and  Brown  Mosswater ; and  several  brooks,  one  of  which,  called  Red- 
brook,  is  the  boundary  between  England  and  Wales;  and  another  separates  this 
county  from  that  of  Chester.  The  parish  church,  a handsome  Grecian  edifice 
was  erected  kin  1722.  A new  church  was  built  in  1840,  and  there  are  chapels 
for  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  a good  free-school  rebuilt  in  1849. 
The  gas  works  were  completed  in  1855.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  em 
ployed  in  the  malt  and  hop  trade,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  King  John 
assembled  his  forces  here  in  1211,  prior  to  attacking  the  Welsh,  on  which  occa 
sion  he  penetrated  to  the  foot  of  Snowdon.  During  the  civil  war,  the  inhabi- 
tants raised  a regiment  in  support  of  their  sovereign.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle  were  standing  in  1760,  but  its  foundation  and  history  are  unknown 
Dr.  Bernard,  chaplain  and  biographer  of  Archbishop  Usher,  and  Abraham 
Wheelock,  a celebrated  linguist,  were  natives  of  this  town. 

Inns,  White  Lion,  Swan,  Victoria. — Market,  Fri. — Fairs,  2nd  Fri.  in  April,  Whit.-Mon.,  Fri.  aft. 
Aug.  2,  Oct.  28,  sheep,  horned  cattle,  horses,  swine,  flaxen  and  hempen  cloth,  and  some  woollen. 
Bankers , Branch  of  National  Provincial ; draw  on  Head-office. 

f WHITCHURCH  is  in  a low  situation,  under  a range  of  chalk  hills,  near  the 
river  Test,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  several  corn-mills.  The  town  is  small 
and  irregularly  built ; it  has  a trifling  silk  trade.  The  church  was  originally 
early  English,  and  contains  an  elaborate  Jacobean  monument  in  the  chancel. 
It  was  enlarged  in  1846.  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  and 
Independents  have  places  of  worship. 

Inn,  White  Hart.— Market,  Fri  .—Fairs,  3rd  Thurs.  in  June,  Oct.  19,  20,  cattle,  &c. 

X WHITEGATE  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Weaver.  The  church  of 
St.  Mary  is  a plain  brick  edifice  erected  in  1726,  on  the  site  of  a former  one,  and 
consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  square  tower.  In  the 
interior  is  a font  and  parish  register,  containing  documents  as  early  as 
1565.  Vale  Royal,  the  mansion  of  Lord  Delamere,  is  situate  in  this  parish,  on 
a gentle  elevation  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  consists  of  a centre,  with  two 
wings  of  redstone.  The  basement  appears  to  be  a portion  of  the  old  abbey. 
The  greater  part  of  the  former  edifice  was  rebuilt  by  the  Holcrofts,  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth.  The  present  entrance  is  by  a beautiful  porch,  in  the  centre 
of  the  front,  which  leads  to  the  ante-room,  which  is  hung  round  with  ancient 
implements  of  war,  the  horns  of  deer,  &c.  The  hall  is  a noble  room  seventy 
feet  long,  the  roof  supported  by  carved  ribs  of  oak;  this  is  hung  round  with 
family  and  other  portraits,  some  of  which  are  executed  by  Rubens.  The  old 
hall  of  Vale  Royal  suffered  considerably  during  the  civil  wars,  from  the  soldiers 
of  Cromwell,  by  whom  it  was  plundered,  and  it  is  said  that  the  only  piece  of  plate 
left  by  them  in  that  house  was  a gold  salver,  with  the  arms  of  Lady  Cholmon- 
deley.  Vale  Royal  was  formerly  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary.  Catsclough,  the 
residence  of  the  Vicar  of  Whitegate,  is  delightfully  situated  in  well  wooded 
grounds,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Over  township.  The  several 
granges  of  Hefferston,  Earnslow,  Merton,  Bradford,  Conwardsley  and  Knights, 
were  included  amongst  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Vale  Royal : they  still 
enjoy  prescriptive  privileges.  Merton  Grange  has  been  taken  down.  The' 
school-rooms,  near  the  church,  were  built  by  Lord  Delamere,  of  Vale  Royal, 
and  are  appropriated  to  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  : the  average  attendance 
is  sixty  of  each  sex.  The  poor  children  of  this  parish  are  taught  reading,  free, 
at  the  expense  of  his  lordship. 

9 H 


King  Jonn’s 
attaok  on 
the  Welsh. 


Elaborate 

monument. 


Vale  Royal, 
the  seat  of 
Lord  Dela- 
mere. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Whitehaven* 

Cumberland 

Workington 

...S 

Whitehaven. 

Whitehaven  & Fur. 

303* 

267 

14190 

White  Ladies 

Aston 

Worcester  ... 

Worcester  ... 

...5 

Worcester  ... 

...5 

Oxford,  W.,  & Wr.  ... 

125* 

1230 

356 

Whiteparish  ... 

Da 

Wilts  

Salisbury 

...8 

Dean 

...3 

L.  & S.  W 

91 

1344 

Whitestaunton 

Somerset  

Chard  

...3 

Chard  

...3 

London  & Exeter  ... 

141* 

1960 

261 

Whitestone 

Devon  

Exeter 

...4 

St.  Thomas  . 

..3* 

London  & Exeter  ... 

170 

4077 

624 

Whitfield 

to 

Derby 

Chnl-en-le-Fth  9 

New  Mills  ... 

,...7 

L.  & N.  W 

198 

4774 

Whitfield 

pa 

Kent  

Dover  

...3 

Dover  

,...3 

Lon.,  Chat.,  & Dover 

76 

893 

210 

Whitfield 

Northampton 

Brackley  

.M 

Brackley  .... 

..2* 

L.  & N.  W 

70f 

1210 

326 

Remarkable 

coal-mines. 


Paul  Jones, 
the  pirate. 


The  castle. 


Iron  com- 
pany’s 
works. 


* WHITEHAVEN.  The  site  of  this  now  bustling  sea  port  was  less  than 
three  centuries  ago  only  indicated  by  half-a-dozen  huts  belonging  to  the  few 
fishermen  that  frequented  the  place.  Manufacturies  for  coarse  fabrics,  coal 
mines,  ship-yards,  and  the  railway  that  has  stimulated  fresh  enterprise  in  each 
of  these  departments,  have  been  the  immediate  sources  of  the  recent  rapid 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  coal  mines  are  worthy  of  being  in- 
cluded among  the  notabilities  of  the  place,  for  they  lie  not  only  under  the  town, 
but  even  stretch  to  some  distance  beneath  the  sea  at  an  average  depth 
from  the  surface  of  960  feet.  The  entrances,  called  Bearmouths,  lie  three 
on  the  south  side,  and  two  on  the  north,  horses  being  able  to  descend  by 
each.  The  streets  are  regular  and  well  built,  with  even  more  than  the 
average  number  of  provincial  structures  for  educational  and  other  objects. 
In  Lowther-street  is  the  police-office  and  news-room ; in  Roper-street,  a toler- 
ably handsome  theatre,  and  on  the  west  strand  a large  structure  called  the  Har- 
bour-office, for  conducting  business  connected  with  the  docks  and  customs. 
The  churches  are  St.  Nicholas,  built  1693;  Trinity,  built  1715;  St.  James’s, 
built  1752;  and  Christ  church,  opened  in  1847.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan, 
Primitive,  and  Association  Methodists,  Independents,  English  Presbyterians, 
United  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics  ; a marine-school, 
mechanics’-institute,  and  a news-room  and  library.  The  market-house  is  a neat 
building.  The  harbour,  memorable  for  the  attack  made  upon  it  by  the  notorious 
buccaneer  Paul  Jones,  in  1778,  has  been  recently  made  much  more  spacious  and 
commodious,  and  no  less  than  seven  piers  extend  from  it  into  the  sea  in  different 
directions,  giving  ample  accommodation,  as  well  as  security,  to  the  ships  that 
seek  shelter  therein.  Two  lighthouses  are  placed  at  the  entrance,  and  a third  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  promontory  of  St.  Bee’s  Head,  three  miles  to  the  south-west. 
Direct  communication  exists  with  Liverpool,  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.  There  are  two  forts,  with  two  batteries  of  forty-two  pounders.  The 
manufactures  are  of  sail-cloth,  linen,  check,  earthenware,  candles,  soap,  &c. 
There  are  two  large  rope-works,  and  extensive  ship-building-yards.  The 
northern  approach  to  the  town  is  through  a gateway  of  red  freestone,  above 
which  is  a railway  for  coal-waggons.  At  the  south-east  end  of  the  town  is  a 
castellated  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  called  the  castle.  The  hematite 
iron-ore,  so  plentifully  diffused  over  all  this  district,  is  a pure  peroxide  of  iron, 
yielding  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  metal.  It  is  found  in  masses  of  from  six  to  100 
feet  in  thickness,  not  in  regular  strata,  but  in  immense  deposits,  generally  below 
the  millstone  grit.  It  would  appear  that  in  early  times  iron  was  made  from  this 
ore  at  various  places  in  the  neighbourhood;  names  of  such  places  as  “ Smithy- 
beck,”  in  Ennerdale,  testify  to  the  fact;  but  at  what  remote  era  there  is  neither 
record  nor  tradition  to  tell.  The  ore  has  long  been  in  demand  in  other  iron 
manufacturing  districts,  and  must,  at  some  early  date,  have  been  exported  in 
considerable  quantities,  for  we  find  mention  in  old  Acts  of  Parliament  of  iron-ore 
staiths  at  Whitehaven.  About  1784  the  well-known  Scotch  firm,  the  Carron 
Iron-company,  opened  a mine  at  Crowgarth,  nearly  adjoining  the  Hematite  Iron- 
company’s  works,  whence  they  obtained  upwards  of  20,000  tons  of  ore  per 
annum.  They  still  hold  the  property,  but  have  let  the  royalty  to  other  adven- 
turers. Experience  had  proved  that  by  the  addition  of  hematite-ore  to  the 
material  usually  smelted  in  the  Welsh  and  Staffordshire  furnaces,  a superior 
quality  of  iron  was  produced.  This  led  to  the  presumption  that  were  it  possible 
to  reduce  the  hematite-ore,  unmixed  with  other  ores,  iron  of  the  greatest  resist- 
ing strength  would  be  obtained.  Many  attempts,  with  this  end  in  view,  were 
made,  but  without  success,  until  about  the  year  1840,  when  experiments  on  a 
small  scale  were  made  in  WRiteliaven,  by  Messrs.  Randleson  and  Forster,  a firm 
to  whom  the  credit  of  having  originated,  or  largely  assisted  in  carrying  out, 
many  great  improvements  in  Whitehaven,  is  due.  The  experiments  referred  to 
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Name  of  Place. 


Whitfield pa 

Whitford*  pa 

Whitgift  

Whitgreave to 

Whitkirk pa 

Whitland  sta 

Whitley  ham 

Whitley  ti 

Whitley  to 

"Whitley  to 

Whitley  Booth  to 

Whitley  Inferior  ...to 

Whitley,  Lower to 

Whitley  Superior  ...to 

Whitley,  Upper to 

Whitlingham 

Whitmore  pa 

Whitnage ti 

Whitnash  pa 

Whitney  pa 

Whitsbury pa 

Whitstablef  .... 

Whitson  

Whitstone  pa 

Whittingham to 

Whittingham.... 

Whittington  pa 

Whittington  pa 

Whittington  pa 

Whittington  pa 

Whittington  pa 

Whittington chap 

Whittington,  Great  to 
Whittington,  Little  to 

Whittle  ham 

Whittle to 


County 


Northumb.  . 

Flint  

W.  R.  York  . 

Stafford 

W.  R.  York  . 
Carmarthen. 

Berks 

Berks  

Northumb.  . 
W.  R.  York  . 
Lancaster.... 

Chester 

W.  R.  York  . 

Chester 

W.  R.  York . 

Norfolk 

Stafford 

Devon  

Warwick  .... 
Hereford  .... 

Wilts 

Kent  

Monmouth  .. 

Cornwall  

Lancaster 

Northumb.  .. 

Derby  

Gloucester  .. 

Lancaster 

Salop 

Stafford 

Worcester  .. 
Northumb.  .. 
Northumb.  .. 

Derby  

Northumb.  .. 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Hexham  11 

Holywell  .. 

Goole  

Stone  4 

Leeds  4 

Carmarthen...  14 

Reading 2 

Abingdon  6 

Tynemouth  ...2 

Pontefract 8 

Colne  4 

Warrington  ...7 

Wakefield  8 

Warrington 
Huddersfield...  5 

Norwich  3* 

Newcastle  4 

Tiverton 5 

Warwick 3 

Hereford  17 

Fordingbridge  4 
Canterbury  ...6 

Newport 7 

Stratton 6 

Preston  6 

Alnwick  9 

Chesterfield...  2? 
Cheltenham  ...5 
Kirkby  Lonsdl.2 

Oswestry 2? 

Tamworth 5 

Worcester 2 

Hexham 8 

Hexham 6 

Chpl-en-le-Fth6 
Alnwick  4 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Bardon  Mill  ...5 

Mostyn 2* 

Goole  5 

Stafford  4 

Cross  Gates  ...H 

Whitland 

Reading  2? 

Oxford  5 

Tynemouth  ...2 
Whitley  Brdge.l 

Colne  4 

Acton  

Dewsbury 2* 

Acton  4 

Huddersfield. ..5 

Trowse  2 

Whitmore  1 

Tiverton  June.  4 
Leamington  ...1 

Kington  10 

Salisbury  7 

Whitstable  

Llanwern  4 

Tavistock 

Broughton 3 

Alnwick  9 

Chesterfield... 2| 
Cheltenham  ...5 

Burton  6 

Whittington  ... 

Lichfield  2k 

Worcester 2 

Corbridge  5 

Corbridge  4 

New  Mills  1 

Wark worth  ...4 


Railway . 


Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 
Chester  & Holyhead 
Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

L.  & N.  W 

N.  Eastern  

S.  Wales  

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

N.  Eastern  

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

E.  Lancashire 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  &N.  W 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

E.  Counties 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

Leomins.  & Kington 

L,  & S.  W 

S.  Eastern  

S.  Wales  

S.  Devon  & Tavistck. 

Lane  & Carlisle 

N.  Eastern  

Midland  

Gt.  Western  

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

Newc.  & Carlisle 

L.  & N.  W.  

N.  Eastern  


Dist. 

Bond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

3111 

12125 

340 

202 

13065 

3884 

192 

8328 

2394 

137* 

191 

189 

5930 

2794 

2581 

381 

639 

681 

72 

2751 

531 

431 

176 

1800 

355 

2261 

175f 

1118 

216 

218* 

1011 

1068 

1761 

1011 

322 

194 

1953 

1002 

117 

542 

19 

148i 

2023 

377 

1791 

61 

100 

1242 

346 

180f 

1483 

232 

901 

1850 

170 

64 

4075 

2746 

159 

1073 

76 

260 

3787 

425 

2181 

4322 

677 

3211 

17484 

1905 

159 

2640 

874 

1261 

1422 

233 

248 

4322 

414 

1871 

8296 

1927 

119 

2921 

809 

1221 

989 

289 

297 

1477 

202 

296 

348 

38 

192 

2691 

311 

545 

40 

proving  successful,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  wealthy  co-partnership  known  as 
the  Whitehaven  Hematite  Iron-company.  The  company  set  out  by  buying  e 
couple  of  estates  on  Cleator-moor,  and  there  they  erected  their  works,  converting 
in  the  course  of  a few  years,  a ridge  of  barren  land  to  the  site  of  a bustling  and 
productive  community,  villages  having  risen  round  the  works,  consisting  of  more 
than  200  houses,  peopled  by  about  1,500  inhabitants.  The  weekly  consumption 
of  ore,  which  is  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  mines,  is  about  750  tons,  the 
produce  of  which  in  iron  averages  400  tons. 

Inns,  Albion,  Golden  Lion,  Globe. — Markets , Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat. — Bankers,  Bank  of  Whitehaven ; 
draw  on  Price.  Marryatt,  and  Co.  Whitehaven  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company  ; draw  ou  London 
Joint  Stock  .—Newspapers,  Cumberland  Pacquet,  Whitehaven  Herald. 

* WHITFORD  is  adjacent  to  the  estuary  of  the  river  Dee,  and  abounding 
in  lead  and  copper  ore,  zinc,  calamine,  chert,  limestone,  and  coal.  The  church 
was  built  by  Blethyn  Drow,  of  the  Mostern  family.  Funeral  offerings  are  kept 
up,  the  passing-bell  punctually  tolled,  and  the  old  customs  carefully  preserved 
in  the  parish.  The  village  school  is  endowed  with  the  interest  of  £141,  be 
queathed  for  its  maintenance,  by  Thomas  Williams,  of  Mostyn-gate.  Thomas 
Pennant,  Esq.,  the  eminent  naturalist  and  accomplished  tourist,  was  born  at 
Downing,  in  this  parish,  in  the  year  1726,  and  closed  his  useful  life  in  the  place 
of  his  birth,  a.  d.  1794,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy  years.  Mostyn  Hall  is 
in  this  parish. 

t WHITSTABLE,  situated  near  the  entrance  to  the  Swale,  opposite  to  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  is  the  harbour  of  Canterbury.  Though  a long,  straggling  place, 
irregularly  built,  it  has  a bustling  and  thriving  appearance  from  its  coal  and 
fishing  trade.  Some  of  the  largest  oyster-beds  lie  off  this  coast,  and  the  flow  of 
fresh  water  from  the  Thames  and  Medway  is  said  to  benefit  the  young  brood 
greatly.  The  “ spat  ” is  frequently  brought  from  a great  distance,  and  laid  in 
the  bed  where  they  remain  for  three  years  before  they  are  brought  to  market. 
There  are  at  least  nine  oyster  companies,  besides  many  individuals  who  possess 
and  work  their  own  sea-farms,  sometimes  miles  in  extent.  It  was  from  this 
place  to  Canterbury  that  the  first  passenger  and  commercial  railway  in  England 
was  formed.  The  church  is  a plain  building,  possessing  no  features  of  antiqua- 
rian interest.  The  Wesleyans  have  a chapel. 

Inns,  Two  Brewers,  Bear  and  Key.— Fair,  Thurs.  bef.  Whit.-Sun,  pleasure. 
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Fame  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
inStc 
, Acres 

l Pop. 

....3 

Leyland 21 

L.  & N.  W 

209 

135 ) 

i 2310 

Towcester ... 

Buckingham  ...7 

L.  & N.  W 

68 

287C 

I 707 

^...to 

Peterborouffh  6 

Whittlesey  

E.  Counties 

96| 

2910 

....8 

Whittlesford...l 

E.  Counties 

62 

191 E 

i 719 

Whitton  

Durham  

Stockton^.... 

...5 

Carlton  1 

Stockton  & Darlgtn. 

258 

741 

50 

..16 

Barton 9 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

185 

244(1 

i 190 

Rothbury... 

..14 

Alnwick  13 

N.  Eastern  

3251 

674 

46 

-Kuigton  "..... 

Kington 9 

Leomins.  & Kington 

1791 

1 1549 

118 

Teubury 

...4 

Ludlow 5! 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1731 

68 

Suffolk  

Ipswich 

„2£ 

Ipswich  3 

E.  Counties 

71 

1459 

476 

Hungerford 

4^ 

Hungerford.. .41 

Gt.  Western  

651 

102 

Whittoustall  ... 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Hexham  ... 

..10 

Riding  Mill  ...5 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

2941 

1968 

198 

Worksop 

...4 

Shireoaks 31 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

152 

4880 

1355 

Norfolk 

....2 

Elmham 7 

E.  Counties 

1381 

1511 

477 

Whitwell 

....pa 

Rutland  

Oakham  .... 

..4i 

Luffenham 6 

L.  & N.  W 

1231 

602 

129 

West  Cowes  13 

Southampton  26 

L.  &S.  W.  

104f 

1963 

637 

Kendal  

...5 

Kendal  6 

Kendal  & Windrmr. 

2571 

....to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Catterick  .. 

...8 

Northallerton  7 

N.  Eastern  

2281 

1084 

72 

Whitwell-on-the 

Hill 

tn 

N.  R.  York  ... 

New  Malton 

...6 

Hutton  2 

N.  Eastern  

212 

1640 

205 

Whitwell  Hnnsft  nn 

Durham  ... 

Durham  

a 

Durham 3 

N.  Eastern  

261f 

540 

1 160 

Whitwick  

pa 

Leicester  

Ashhv-de-la-Z.  6 

Coalville  11 

Midland  

120? 

6220 

4956 

Whitwood  

W.  R.  York... 

Pontefract  . 

..4$ 

Normanton  ...2 

Lanc.&  Yorkshire... 

187 

1045 

576 

Whitworth 

Durham 

Durham  

,...6 

Ferry  Hill 4 

N.  Eastern  

2521 

1465 

659 

Whitworth 

,.ham 

Lancaster 

Rochdale 

...3 

Rochdale 4 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

2031 

Whixhall  

chap 

Salop 

Wem 

....4 

Prees  4 

L.  & N.  W 

173 

Whixley  

pa 

W.  R.  York 

Aldborough 

...6 

Hammerton...]! 

N.  Eastern  

2011 

3470 

ion 

Whixoe 

....pa 

-Suffolk 

Clare 

.4 

Clare 4 

E.  Union  

701 

600 

168 

Whorlton 

Durham 

Barnard  Castle  4 

Winston 3 

Stocktn.  & Darlngtn. 

2481 

1760 

296 

Whorltou 

...na 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Stokesley 

...5 

Potto  

N.  Eastern  

252 

9690 

865 

Whorlton,  East  and 

West 

to 

Northumb. 

Newcastle 

4 

Newcastle  4 

N.  Eastern  

2781 

585 

53 

Wibtoft 

to 

Warwick  

Hinckley 

...6 

Ullesthorpe  ...21 

Midland  

93 

109 

Wichenford  

Worcester  ... 

Worcester  ... 

...6 

Worcester 6 

Oxford.  W.,  & W.  ... 

1261 

2669 

336 

Wichuor  

Stafford 

Lichfield  ... 

...7 

Wichnor  June... 

S.  Staffordshire 

1201 

131 

Wick  

,...pa 

Glamorgan  . . . 

Cowbridge ... 

...5 

Bridgpnd  ...  5 

S.  Wales  

1951 

1370 

404 

Wick 

chap 

Worcester  ... 

Pershore 

..  1 

Pershore  ...1 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

1131 

339 

Wick  and  Abson 

...na 

Gloucester  ... 

Marshfield ... 

...5 

Mangotsfield  4 

Midland  

1311 

2315 

826 

Wick.  St.  Lawrence  na 

Somerset 

Axbridere  .... 

.10 

Banwell  4 

Gt.  Western  

138 

1900 

300 

Wicken 

Northampton 

Stonev  Strtfd.3* 

Buckingham  5l 

L.  & N.  W 

661 

2280 

487 

Wicken 

....pa 

Cambridge 

Elv  

8 

Water  beach  ...7 

E.  Counties  ,, 

70 

3812 

1054 

Wicken-Bonant.. 

...pa 

Essex 

Saffrn.  Walden  5 

Newport 2 

E.  Counties 

43f 

841 

156 

Wickenby  

Lincoln  

Wragby 

..41 

Wickenby  f 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1741 

1997 

289 

Wickersley 

....pa 

W.  R.  York ... 

Rotherham  .. 

,.3£ 

Rotherham  ...31 

Midland  

1711 

1230 

700 

Wickford 

....pa 

Essex 

Billericay  ... 

...6 

Pitsea  4 

London  & Southend 

361 

1758 

490 

Wickham 

Berks 

Newhnrv  ... 

..  fi 

Kintbury  3 

Gt.  Western  

611 

Wickham!  

Hants  

Bhn.  Waltham  4 

Fareham  4l 

L.  & S.  W 

89 

2433 

1069 

Wickham.  Bishons  na 

Essex 

Wit  ham  

.21 

Wickham  1 

E.  Counties 

411 

1534 

677 

Wickhambreux .. 

Kent 

Canterbury 

. 5 

Canterbury  ...5 

Lon.,  Chat.,  & Dover 

63 

2310 

481 

Wickhambrook .. 

Suffolk  

Clare 

...7 

Clare 7 

E.  Counties 

731 

4348 

1597 

Wickham.  East .. 

:::.na 

Kent  

Crayford  

...4 

Abbey  Wood  11 

S.  Eastern  

121 

885 

666 

Wickham-Market§  pa 

Suffolk  i 

Woodbridge.. 

.41 

Wickhm  Mrket 

E.  Suffolk 

83f 

1174 

1697 

Whittlesey- 

mere. 


* WHITTLESEY.  There  are  two  parish  churches  here,  but  the  respective 
bounds  of  the  parishes  are  not  known,  and  there  is  only  one  parochial  register. 
St.  Andrew’s  church  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  St.  Mary’s  church  has  a fine 
tower,  surmounted  by  a spire.  In  1856  the  chancel  was  ornamented  with  a fine 
stained  glass  window.  The  Independents  and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship, 
and  there  is  a public  library  and  reading-room,  and  a literary-institution.  The 
ancient  market,  lately  revived,  is  principally  for  corn.  Whittlesey-mere,  now 
completely  drained  by  the  Middle  Level  commissioners,  is  about  five  miles  long 
and  three  broad,  and  is  five  miles  to  the  south-west. 


Inn,  Falcon.— Market,  Fri. — Fairs,  Whit.-Tues.,  pleasure;  June  13,  horses.— Bankers,  Gurney 
and  Co. ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. 


Roman 

remains. 


f WHITTON.  Some  curious  relics  of  Roman  civilization  were  discovered 
here  in  1855,  consisting  of  a tesselated  pavement  and  fragments  of  Samian-ware, 
The  field  where  they  were  found  is  called  the  Castle-hills,  and  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  site  of  the  castle  of  the  Bigods,  destroyed  in  the  twelfth  century. 


William  of  + WICKHAM.  This  place  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  distinguished 
Wykeham.  and  munificent  prelate  William  of  Wykeham,  who  was  born  in  1324.  His  col- 
leges at  Oxford  and  Winchester,  and  the  glories  of  his  own  cathedral  at  the  latter 
place,  sufficiently  bear  his  eulogy.  His  original  position,  and  that  of  his  parents, 
are  unknown. 


§ WICKHAM  MARKET  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river 
Deben.  It  was  formerly  a place  of  some  importance,  and  had  not  only  a market. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Wickham,  St. 

Essex 

Sudbury 

..4 

Sudbury 

...4 

E.  Counties 

62 

1225 

425 

Suffolk  

..2 

Finningham 

...3 

E.  Counties 

89 

1770 

613 

M 

Dullingham 

...8 

E.  Counties 

76$ 

2937 

570 

..4 

Short, lands 

3 

Mid.  Kent  

10$ 

2645 

732 

..2 

Hfmevhmirne  24 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

104 

1242 

129 

Norfolk  

..4 

Reedham  

.24 

E.  Counties 

120$ 

1605 

131 

Norfolk 

Wymondham 

3 

Wvmondham  34 

E.  Counties 

115$ 

1564 

894 

Norfolk 

..5 

Norwich  

.17 

E.  Counties 

130$ 

302 

Suffolk  . . . 

..2 

Ipswich  

...2 

E.  Suffolk  

70 

254 

Wickton  to 

Hereford  

Leominster 

..4 

Ford  Bridge 

...1 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

155$ 

Wick  war*  pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Bristol  

15 

Wickwar  

Midland  

118$ 

2307 

966 

Widcomhe  pa 

Somerset  

Bath 

..$ 

Bath 

...$ 

Gt.  Western  

107$ 

Widcombe,  North  ...ti 

Somerset  

Wells  

..9 

Keynsham ... 

9 

Gt.  Western  

122$ 

705 

Too 

Widdington  pa 

Essex  

Thaxted  

..5 

Newport 

...2 

E.  Counties  

43$ 

2028 

447 

Widdington to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Aid  borough  . 

..9 

Marston 

...3 

N.  Eastern  

200$ 

650 

25 

Widdrington  pa  chap 

Northumb.  ... 

Morpeth  

.6$ 

Widdrington 

N.  Eastern  

298$ 

4530 

429 

Widecombe-in-the- 

Moor pa 

Devon  

Ashburton .... 

..6 

Newton 

.14 

S.  Devon  

201$ 

10614 

974 

Widford  pa 

Herts  

Ware  

..5 

Ware  

...5 

E.  Counties 

29 

1137 

519 

Widford  pa 

Essex 

Chelmsford  .., 

.1$ 

Chelmsford  , 

...2 

E.  Counties 

31$ 

692 

184 

Widford  pa 

Oxford  

Burford  

. 2 

Shipton  

...4 

Oxford,  W.  & W.  ... 

86 

564 

43 

Widiey pa 

Hants  

Fareham 

..6 

Cosham  

...2 

L.  & S.  W 

92 

1090 

565 

Widmer-poole  pa 

Nottingham 

Nottingham  . 

..9 

Loughboro’ .. 

.8| 

Midland  

123$ 

2190 

147 

Widues to 

Lancaster 

Prescot  

..6 

Appleton 

...1 

St.  Helens  

190$ 

3330 

3217 

Wid  worthy  pa 

Devon  

Honiton 

..4 

Honiton  ... 

. 4 

London  & Exeter  ... 

155 

1437 

192 

Wield  pa 

Hants  

Alton  

Alton 

...7 

L.  & S.  W.  . 

56 

2087 

307 

Wigant  pa  & bo 

Lancaster 

Bolton  

10 

Wisan  ... 

L.  & N.  W 

195$ 

28433 

63287 

Wigborough,  Great  pa 

Essex 

Colchester  .... 

..7 

Colchester  ... 

...8 

E.  Counties 

59$ 

2585 

471 

Wigborough,  Little  ... 

Essex 

Colchester  .... 

..8 

Colchester  ... 

...9 

E.  Counties 

60$ 

1168 

89 

Wiggenhall,  St. 

Germans pa 

Norfolk 

Lynn  

..4 

Watlington  .. 

.21 

E.  Counties 

95$ 

1219 

750 

Wiggenhall,  St. 

Mary  the  Virgin  pa 

Norfolk 

Lynn  

..6 

Mae’dafen  Gated, 

E.  Counties 

98$ 

2807 

325 

Wiggenhall,  St. 

Mary  Magdalen.. .pa 

Norfolk 

Downham  Mkt7 

Magdalen  Gate 

E.  Counties 

94$ 

4248 

845 

which  has  long  been  discontinued,  but  also  a shire-hall,  where  the  general  Wickham 
quarter  sessions  were  held,  which  building  was  taken  down  by  the  lord  of  the  Maeket* 
manor.  The  church  stands  upon  a hill,  commanding  a very  extensive  prospect, 
including  no  less  than  fifty  churches ; the  spire  steeple  is  used  as  a sea-mark. 

Some  extensive  engineering  and  iron-works  are  in  this  parish. 

Inn,  White  Hart. 


* WICK  WAR  stands  on  the  banks  of  two  small  streams,  over  which  is  a stone 
bridge.  The  church,  repaired  in  1829,  is  an  ancient  stone  building  in  the  early 
English  style.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyans  and  Independents.  It  was  for-  Former  im- 
merly  a place  of  importance,  and  is  still  governed  by  a mayor  and  twelve  alder-  portanee. 
men.  Every  labourer  in  this  parish  is  allowed  half  an  acre  of  land,  either  under 
the  Earl  of  Ducie  or  the  rector.  Coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Inn,  Beaufort  Arms.— Market,  Mon.—  Fairs,  April  6,  July  2, 1st  Mon.  in  Nov. 


f WIGAN,  a busy  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  is  of  great  antiquity.  The 
old  part  of  the  town  is  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Douglas ; the  suburb 
of  Scholes,  which  is  modern,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Besides  the  parish 
church,  a handsome  structure  of  ancient  date,  seated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
rebuilt  in  1855,  there  are  St.  George’s  church,  erected  in  1781,  St.  Catherine’s, 
built  in  1841,  and  St.  Thomas’s,  in  1857.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  English  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics, 
a free  grammar-school,  a blue-coat-school,  a mechanics-institute,  library,  and 
museum,  news-rooms,  and  a dispensary.  The  town-hall,  built  in  1720,  and  the 
moot-hall,  are  in  the  market-place.  A large  brick  edifice,  called  the  Commercial- 
hall,  102  feet  by  sixty-six  feet,  erected  in  1816,  is  for  the  use  of  the  manufac- 
turers on  market-days.  The  town  also  has  its  institutions  for  instruction,  charity, 
and  amusement.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  comprise  linens,  calicoes, 
checks,  fustians,  the  spinning  of  cotton-yarn,  and  other  branches  of  the  cotton 
manufacture.  Iron  and  brass  foundries,  chemical- works,  manufactories  of  spades 
and  edge-tools,  and  corn  and  paper-mills,  give  considerable  employment.  There 
are  extensive  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool-canal, 
which  passes  through  the  town,  gives  it  the  advantage  of  water  communication 
with  Yorkshire  and  many  parts  of  Lancashire,  and,  by  the  Lancaster  branch 
of  this  canal,  with  Westmorland.  Several  lines  of  railway  meet  at  Wigan,  by 
which  communication  is  afforded  with  all  parts  of  the  country.  Wigan  has 


Churches. 


Manufac- 

tures. 


I 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Wiggenhall  St. 

Peter  

Norfolk  .... 

...5 

Watlington  ...2 
Saxilby  4 

E.  Counties 

95 

944 

162 

Wiggesley  

Nottingham 
Herts 

Tuxford  

...9 

Gt.  Northern 

148* 

33| 

96 

106 

Wigginton  

pa 

Tring 

.M 

Tring  2 

L.  & N.  W 

1662 

643 

Wigginton* 

Oxford  

Banbury  

...  7 

Chip.  Norton  7 
Tamworth 2 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
L.  & N.  W.  

1780 

314 

Wigginton  

to 

Stafford  .. 

Tam  worth  . 

..11 

,...5 

112 

592 

Wigginton  

pa 

N.  R.  York 

York 

Haxby  1 

N.  Eastern  

196| 

232* 

317! 

1465 

374 

Wiggles  worth 

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 
Cumberland 

Settle  

. 6 

Long  Preston  2 
Wigton  5 

Midland  

4089 

350 

Wiggonby 

Wigton  

....5 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

219 

Wiggonholt 

Sussex 

Arundel  

,...9 

Worthing 12 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

73| 

841 

39 

Wighill 

Wight,  Isle  off  . 

W.  R.  York... 
Hants  

Tadcaster  ... 

,...3 

Tadcaster  3 

N.  Eastern  

187* 

2588 

296 

Wighton  

i pa 

Norfolk 

Wells 

..2* 

Walsingham  ...2 
Whitchurch  ...4 

E.  Counties.  

146* 

175| 

175| 

2932 

582 

Wigland  

to 

Chester 

Malpas 

....2 

IL.  &N.  W 

562 

203 

WigmoreJ  

Hereford  

Knighton  ... 

,...9 

Ludlow  8 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

3441 

494 

Wigston  Magna 

r>a 

Leicester 

Leicester 

. 4 

Wigston  

Midland  

93! 

94* 

103 

2780 

2441 

Wigston  Parva  . 
Wigtoft 

..ham 

Leicester 

Lutterworth 

...7 

Ullesthorpe  ...4 
Sutterton  . 2! 

Midland  

83 

Lincoln 

Boston 

. 7* 

Gt.  Northern 

3300 

741 

Wig  ton  § 

pa 

Cumberland 

Oa.rlisle 

.11! 

6 

Wigton  

Maryport  & Carlisle 
Gt.  Northern 

312* 

198* 

11800 

6229 

Wigton 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Leeds  

Leeds  6 

1170 

147 

WlGAN". 


Mo'ju- 

mental 

column. 


received  nine  royal  charters,  the  first  of  which  was  granted  by  Henry  III.,  in 
1246.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here.  The  borough  is  governed  by 
ten  aldermen  and  thirty  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor.  Wigan  could  once 
boast  of  having  the  tallest  chimney  in  England.  It  was  exactly  400  feet  high, 
and  took  four  years  to  build,  being  designed  for  the  chemical- works;  but  it  fell 
down.  Another,  only  three  feet  lower,  built  for  Muspratt’s  works  at  Newton, 
was  blown  down  with  gunpowder  in  1853.  In  Wigan-lane,  the  northern  outlet 
of  the  town,  there  stands  a pillar  to  the  memory  of  Sir  T.  Tyldesley,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  25th  August,  1651,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  600  horse,  was 
defeated  by  Colonel  Lilburne.  The  earl  was  beheaded  at  Bolton  six  weeks  after- 
wards. He  had  sustained  two  defeats  in  this  town  in  1643,  so  that  Wigan  was 
unfortunate.  Cromwell’s-ditch,  a cut  of  the  Douglas,  on  the  township  border, 
commemorates  a visit  paid  by  him  when  in  pursuit  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in 
1648.  Part  of  a Roman  road  may  be  traced  towards  Standish  ; it  is  straight  as 
an  arrow  for  one  mile  and  a half.  North  of  the  town  are  some  elegant  resi- 
dences, amongst  w hich  is  noticeable  Westwood-house,  a handsome  mansion  in  a 
well-w  ooded  park.  Adjoining  the  house,  built  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Walmesley, 
from  Pugin’s  designs,  is  a beautiful  Gothic  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  In  the 
parish  are  several  sulphurous  springs. 

Inns,  Eagle  and  Child,  Clarence  Hotel,  Victoria  Hotel, Dog  and  Partridge,  Black  Horse. — Markets , 
Mon.,  Fri.— Fairs,  Holy  Tliurs.,  day  bef.  and  aft.  June  27,  Oct.  28,  29,  30,  horses,  cattle,  hardware, 
woollens.— Bankers,  Woodcock  and  Son ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  District  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 


New  school. 


* WIGGINTON.  Some  extensive  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in 
this  parish.  The  church  is  a small  edifice  in  the  early  English  style,  dedicated 
to  St.  Giles.  There  is  a neat  place  of  worship  for  dissenters.  A large  and 
handsome  building  was  erected  here  as  a school  in  August,  1859,  and  opened  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  It  affords  at  the  same  time  the  advantages  of  a middle- 
school  for  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  the  parish. 


f WIGHT  (Isle  of.)  See  “ Isle  of  Wight.” 


} 

i 


Wigmore- 

castle. 


X WIGMORE.  The  interesting  ruins  of  Wigmore-castle,  which  are  beauti- 
fully mantled  with  ivy,  are  situated  on  a commanding  emiuence,  irregularly 
intersected  by  ravines,  covered  with  underwood,  and  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains;  the  massive  fragments  of  the  keep  occupy  the  summit  of 
a lofty  artificial  mound,  and  present  a very  grand  and  picturesque  appearance, 
but  the  outer  works  are  the  most  perfect,;  when  this  structure  was  founded  is 
unknown ; but  it  is  certainly  of  very  early  origin,  having  been  repaired  by 
Edward  the  Elder.  Here  wras  formed  an  abbey  of  Augustine  canons,  founded 
about  the  year  1179,  by  Hugh  Mortimer.  The  church  is  an  old  stone  building 
in  the  early  English  style.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyans  and  Primitive 
Methodists. 

Inn.  Castl e.— Fairs,  May  6,  Aug.  5,  cattle,  sheep,  &o. 


John  Hooke 

i 


§ WIGTON,  seated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Wiza,  or  Wampool,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long,  wide  street.  The  parish  church  is  a handsome  edifice, 
erected  in  1788.  In  1856  was  here  buried  John  Rooke,  a self-taught  mathema- 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

W.  It.  York... 
W.  It.  York ... 
Northampton 
E.  R.  York  ... 
Cambridge  ... 
Cambridge  .. 
Cambridge  ... 
Norfolk 

Leeds  7 

Arthington 6 

Wike,  or  Wyke  to 

Wilbarston pa 

Wilberfoss  pa 

Wilbraham,  Great  ... 
Wilbraham,  Little  pa 
Wilburton  pa 

Halifax .....5 

Mkt.  Harhoro’5* 
Pocklington  ...5 
Cambridge  ...7 
Cambridge  ...6 

Ely  6 

E.  Harling  ...4 
Eye  7 

Lightcliffe  2 

Medbourn 3 

Fangfoss  2 

Fulbourne 2 

Six  Mile  Bttm.3 

Ely  6 

E ccles  Road  1* 
Halesworth  ...12 
Wellingboro’  2 
Devizes 11 

Suffolk  

Wilby  pa 

Northampton 
Wilts 

Wellingboro’  2 
Pewsey  2 

Witney  4 

Handboro’  Jun  4 

Magor 1 

Macclesfield  ...7 
Bedford  5 

Wilcrick  pa 

Monmouth  ... 

Newport  7* 

Macclesfield  ...7 
Bedford  5 

Gainsboro* 8 

Blyton 5 

Wilts 

Salisbury  10 

Wiley  

Wilford pa 

Nottingham... 

Nottingham. ..1* 
Horncastle  ...5 
Collumpton  ...25 
Nantwich  ...1% 
Great  Neston  3 
Newport  Pag.. .2 
Walsall  3 

Nottingham...!* 
Horncastle  ...5 
Tiverton  Junc.1. 
Willaston 

Willand  pa 

Devon  

Wi  Hasten to 

Chester 

Willaston  to 

Chester 

Hooton  1* 

Widen  Da. 

Bucks  

Wolverton 4 

Willenhall* .to 

Stafford  

Willenhall  

Willenhall  ham 

Warwick  

Coventry  2* 

Coventry  3 

Willerby  pa 

Willerby  to 

Willersey pa 

Willersley  pa 

Willesborough  pa 

S3.  R.  York  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 
Gloucester  ... 

Hereford  

Kent  

Scarborough  ...6 

Hull  5* 

Chip.  CampdnS* 
Hereford  ...13* 
Ashford  2 

Ganton  3 

Hessle 3 

Honeybourne  2* 

Kington  6* 

Ashford 2* 

Willesden  pa 

Willesley pa 

Middlesex 

Derby  

Hampstead  ...3* 
Ashby-de-la-Z.  2 

Presteign  3 

Wellington  ...9 

Kugby 7 

Pembroke 7* 

Hitchin  2* 

Willesden  1 

Ashby-de-la-Z.  2 

Titley  7 

Bridgnorth  ...5 
Ullesthorpe  ...3 

Neyland  11 

Hit  chin 2* 

Willey  to 

Willev  pa 

Hereford  

Salop  

Willey  pa 

Williamston  chap 

Willian  pa 

Warwick  

Pembroke 

Herts  

Willingale-Doe pa 

Essex  

Chip.  Ongar  ...5 
Chip.  Ongar  ...5 

Chelmsford  ...8 
Chelmsford  ...8 
Polegate  2 

Willingale-Spain  ...pa 
Willingdon pa 

Essex  

Sussex  

Eastbourne  ...2 

St.  Ives  6 

Beccles  3 

Willingham* pa 

Willingham  pa 

Cambridge  ... 
Suffolk  

Long  Stanton  1* 
Beccles  3 

Willingham  pa 

Lincoln 

Gainsborough6* 
Mkt.  Rasen...  3* 
Wragby  5 

Marton  3* 

Willingham,  North  pa 
Willingham,  South  ... 
Willington pa 

Lincoln  

Mkt.  Rasen  ...3* 
Mkt.  Rasen  ...7* 
Bedford 4* 

Lincoln 

Bedford 

Bedford 4* 

Willington ex  pa 

Chester 

Tarporley 2* 

Beeston  5 

Willington  pa 

Derbv  

Burton-on-T....6 
Durham  6 

Willington 

Willington  to 

Durham  

Bhp.  Auckland! 
Whitchurch  ...7 
North  Shields  3 

Willington  to 

Flint  

Whitchurch  ...7 
North  Shields  3 

Willingtonf  to 

Northumb.  ... 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

N.  Eastern  

2071 

Gt.  Northern  

203f 

L.  & N.  W 

108* 

N.  Eastern  

205* 

E.  Counties 

64 

E.  Counties 

68* 

E.  Counties 

78* 

E.  Counties 

107| 

E.  Suffolk 

112 

Midland  

65* 

Gt.  Western  

121* 

Oxford,  W..  & W.  ... 

75* 

S.  Wales  

152* 

N.  Staffordshire 

172 

Midland  

52* 

Manch.,  Shef.,  A Lin. 

158 

Gt.  Western  

93 

Gt.  Northern 

129* 

Gt.  Northern 

135* 

Gt.  Western  

176* 

L.  & N.  W 

160| 

Birk.,  Lane.,  & Ches. 

18Sf 

L.  & N.  W 

56* 

S.  Staffordshire 

124* 

L.  AN.  W.  

97 

N.  Eastern  

229 

N.  Eastern  

212* 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

104 

Leomins.  & Kington 

177* 

S.  Eastern  

69* 

L.&  N.  W 

7 

Midland  

125* 

Leomins.  & Kington 

176 

Severn  Yalley 

155 

Midland  

93* 

S.  Wales  

296* 

Gt.  Northern 

34* 

E.  Counties 

37* 

E.  Counties 

37* 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

63* 

E.  Counties 

68* 

E.  Suffolk  

111* 

Gt.  Northern 

152* 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

156| 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

160| 

Midland  

Slf 

L.  & N.  W 

1731 

Midland  

127* 

Stoektn.&  Darlngtn. 

250 

L.  & N.  W 

178f 

N.  Eastern  

2771 

ticiau  and  geologist,  who  attained  from  the  position  of  a poor  weaver  a promi- 
nent rank  as  a man  of  science.  The  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Quakers,  and! 
Roman  Catholics  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is  a good  grammar-school. 
The  athenaeum  is  a new  building,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  contains  a 
large  news-room  and  library.  During  the  border  wars  in  1322  the  town  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  There  are  a few  small  charities.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  checks,  ginghams,  and  calicoes,  and  tanning,  nail-making,  brewing, 
and  malting,  are  carried  on. 


Inns,  King’s  Arms,  George  and  Dragon.— Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  Feb.  20,  horses:  April  5,  cattle, 
Whit.-Tues.,  Nov.  11,  hiring. — Bankers,  Branch  of  Whitehaven  Bank;  draw  on  Price,  Marry att; 
and  Co.  Cumberland  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Barclay  ana  Co.  Branch  of  Carlisle  and  Cum- 
berland Banking  Company ; draw  on  Hankey  and  Co. 


Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

880 

131 

920 

2916 

2800 

754 

2870 

602 

2800 

644 

1300 

397 

2233 

562 

1400 

106 

1844 

620 

1120 

468 

2668 

702 

270 

406 

10 

28 

4980 

447 

2160 

483 

144 

1450 

570 

670 

66 

989 

398 

969 

349 

1941 

317 

450 

98 

11931 

440 

107 

4180 

422 

820 

214 

1344 

372 

230 

5 

1457 

1022 

4190 

2939 

910 

48 

2095 

123 

1390 

144 

970 

127 

1431 

551 

1854 

322 

1739 

518 

1200 

216 

4259 

678 

4663 

1604 

1023 

160 

2170 

499 

1990 

234 

1900 

341. 

1648 

282 

910 

123 

1270 

442 

1485 

965 

1874 

358 

2284 

WlGrTON. 


* WILLENHALL  is  a large  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  like  all  those 
engaged  in  this  district,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  articles,  but 
particularly  locks  and  keys.  The  parish  church  is  an  ancient  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  place;  two  new  district  churches  were  added  in  1855.  There  are 
chapels  for  Wesleyans  and  Baptists.  The  suburb  of  Portobello  has  been  built 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway,  to  accommodate  those  on  the  line. 


Lock  and 
key  manu- 
facture. 


f WILLINGHAM.  This  little  village  suffered  severely  from  a fire  thatDestruct 
occurred  on  the  1st  of  September,  1859,  destroying  sixteen  dwelling  houses,  and  fire* 
causing  damage  to  the  extent  of  more  than  £10,000. 


+ WILLINGTON.  Here  was  born  the  celebrated  engineer  Robert  Stephen- 
son, on  the  16th  of  December,  1803.  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  as 
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'Willisham  . 

Suffolk  

Needham  4 

Needham  4 

E.  Counties  

80f 

927 

213- 

Willitoft  .... 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Howden 5 

Bbwth.Hgh.E.  2 

N.  Eastern  

192f 

855 

33- 

Williton* 

Somerset  .... 

Dunster  6 

Taunton  25 

Gt.  Western 

188 

Willouehbv 

na 

Lincoln  

Alford 3 

Willoughby  ... 

Gt.  Northern 

128 

4280 

748 

Willoughbyt  pa 

Warwick  

Dunchurch  ...3£ 

Crick  6 

L.  & N.  W 

82 

2290 

373 

Willoughby-Water- 

less 

na 

Leicester 

Lutterworth  ...6 

Countesthorpe  2 

Midland  

99 

1151 

361 

Willoughby-on-the- 

Wolds! .... 

Nottingham 

Nottingham  11 

Loughborough  7 

Midland  

122* 

2080 

600 

Willouerhton 

na 

Lincoln  

Gainsborough  8 

Gainsborough  8 

Gt.  Northern  

161| 

2460 

657 

WilmirtertonS na 

Kent 

Dartford  1| 

Dartford  1$ 

S.  Eastern  

18| 

1715 

915 

Wilmirigtonj 

pa 

Sussex  

Hailsham 4£ 

Berwick  2$ 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

60 

1744 

288 

Willing- 

ton. 

Robert 
Stephenson 
and  his 
works. 


foremost  and  greatest  the  Britannia  Tubular-bridge  over  the  Menai-straits,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  and  the  wonder  of  the  age;  the  London  and  Birmingham-rail- 
way; the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool-railway;  survey  of  Belgium,  and  prepara- 
tion of  its  railway  lines ; Norwegian  railway  between  Christiana  and  Lake 
Moisen ; Florence  and  Leghorn-railway ; Grand  Trunk-railway  of  Canada,  in 
connection  with  which  he  built  a tubular  bridge,  on  the  Britannia  principle,  over 
the  St.  Lawrence;  railway  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  on  which  line  are  two 
tubular  bridges,  where  the  trains  run  on  the  top  of  the  tube  instead  of  inside ; 
the  high-level  bridge  over  the  Tyne,  the  viaduct  over  the  Valley  of  the  Tweed, 
at  Berwick,  &c.,  &c.  Amongst  his  honours  may  be  recorded  that  he  was  member 
of  Parliament  for  Whitby,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Belgian  Legion  of  Honour,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Swedish  Order  of  St.  Olaf,  member  of  the  Sanitary  and  Sewerage 
Commission,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  successively 
member  of  Council,  Vice-President  and  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  recipient  of  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honour  from  the  French  Exposition 
of  1855 — no  bad  list  for  the  self-educated  son  of  a lowly  labouring  man.  His 
death  took  place  on  the  12th  October,  1859,  at  his  residence  in  Gloucester- 
square,  Hvde-park,  and  his  remains  repose  in  Westminster-abbey. 


Curious 

crosses. 


» 


* WILLITON  is  prettily  situated  in  a valley  near  the  Bristol-channel,  and 
consists  of  two  long  streets,  sheltered  by  the  Quantock -hills.  The  cottages  are 
embowered  in  myrtles  and  scarlet  creepers.  Besides  the  district  chapel,  there 
are  places  of  worship  for  Wesley ans  and  Baptists,  and  a diocesan  school.  Two 
old  crosses  by  the  inn,  the  Egremont  Arms,  will  repay  inspection.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  Willitou  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Reginald  Fitz-Urse,  one  of  the 
murderers  of  Thomas  a Becket.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Decamaus,  about  two 
miles  distant,  is  so  called  from  the  legend  of  a saint,  who  crossed  the  sea  on  a 
cow  from  Wales,  and  here  pitched  his  tent.  It  occupies  a commanding  point  of 
view,  and  contains  some  interesting  monuments  of  the  Wyndhams. 


Mineral 

springs. 


Ancient 

cross. 


f WILLOUGHBY  was  formerly  of  much  more  consequence  than  at  present. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  and  thatched.  Sulphureous  and  saline 
springs  have  been  discovered,  the  qualities  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of 
Harrowgate ; the  waters  are  found  efficacious  in  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. The  church  is  a neat,  small  building,  with  some  ancient  monuments. 
Willoughby  was,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  a royal  demesne.  After  the  battle  of 
Edge-hill,  the  Parliamentary  army  passed  through  this  place,  and  where  on  the 
point  of  destroying  the  ancient  cross,  when  they  were  dissuaded  by  the  vicar. 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity. 

X WILLOUGHBY-ON-THE-WOLDS.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  stands  a 
cross,  the  shaft  of  which,  consisting  of  one  stone,  fifteen  feet  high,  rests  on  a 
basement  of  four  steps.  A great  battle  was  fought  here  during  the  civil  wars. 
Coins,  pavements,  and  other  antiquities,  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 


Cherry- 

orchards. 


§ WILMINGTON  stands  pleasantly  among  cherry  orchards,  forming  the  great 
wealth  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  manor  has  passed  through  many  illustrious 
hands,  from  the  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Sir  Reginal  Pole.  The  church 
has  been  recently  restored,  but  possesses  no  feature  of  interest.  At  Joydin’s- 
wood,  in  this  parish,  are  some  ancient  buildings,  said  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 


11  WILMINGTON.  There  was  formerly  a priory  here,  now  converted  into  a 
farm-house.  The  principal  sitting-room  was  formed  out  of  the  chapel.  On  the 
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..7 

Wilmslow 

L.  & N.  W 

177 

8028 

4952 

Wilne 

r>a 

Derby  

Derbv  

..8 

Sawley 

...2 

Midland  

127$ 

8500 

2094 

Wiine,  Great  

to 

Derby  . . . 

Derbv  

.7$ 

Sawley  

.2* 

Midland  

1271 

Wilnecote 

to 

Warwick  

Tam  worth  .. 

.2$ 

Wilnecote  ..., 

1 

Midland  

112$ 

824 

Wilpshire 

Lancaster 

Blackburn ... 

...4 

Ribchester.... 

..1 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

218| 

940 

237 

Wilsden  

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Keiffhley 

4 

Bingley  ...^ , 

...3 

Midland  

209| 

2450 

3454 

Wilsford  

Lincoln  

Sleaford 

,.45 

Ancaster  

.1$ 

Gt.  Northern 

117 

2860 

484 

Wilsford  

pa 

Wilts 

Pewsey  

Devizes  

...8 

Gt.  Western  

118$ 

2997 

575 

Wilsford  

pa 

Wilts 

Amesbury 

.2* 

Wilton 

...6 

Salisbury  & Yeovil... 

92f 

1591 

135 

Wilshampstead 

Da 

Bedford 

Bedford  

.4* 

Bedford  

...4 

Midland  

51$ 

3027 

923 

Wilsthorpe  

to 

Lincoln  

Stamford 

,.7$ 

Essendine  ... 

...4 

Gt.  Northern 

92$ 

66 

Wilsthorpe 

to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Bridlington 

...3 

Oarnaby 

.1$ 

N.  Eastern  

203$ 

Wilstrop  

to 

W.  R.  York  ... 

York  

. 8 

Marston 

...l 

N.  Eastern  

198$ 

1022 

*82 

Wilton  

na 

Somerset  

Taunton  

...1 

Taunton  

...2 

Gt.  Western  

165$ 

700 

949 

Wiltnnt  ho  & na 

Wilts 

Salisbury  ... 

...3 

Wilton  

Salisbury  & Yeovil... 

86} 

1791 

1804 

Wilton  

N.  R.  York  ... 

Guisborough 

..4 

Guisborough 

...4 

Stocktn.  & Darlngtn. 

250 

6928 

518 

side  of  the  downs  is  the  so-called  “ Long  Man  of  Wilmington,”  a rude  figure,  240  Wilming 
feet  in  length,  holding  a staff  in  each  hand.  It  has  not  been  re-touched  for 
many  years,  and  is  invisible  on  the  spot,  but  is  easily  distinguishable  at  a dis- 
tance, when  the  light  falls  on  it  at  a particular  angle.  It  was  probably  the  work 
of  the  monks.  Wilmington  church  is  partly  Norman.  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
picturesque  yew,  twenty  feet  in  girth  where  the  main  stem  divides. 


* WlLMSLOW  is  situated  on  the  river  Bollin.  The  church  of  St.  Bartholomew 
has  a neat  tower,  and  the  interior  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  side 
chapels ; the  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  seven  pointed  arches,  support- 
ing a splendid  carved  roof  of  oak ; in  the  left-hand  chapel  are  three  recumbent 
figures  in  stone,  also  remains  of  splendid  brasses;  the  west  end  contains  a 
spacious  gallery  and  handsome  organ ; in  the  vestry  is  a very  singular  old  oak  Singular 
chest,  strongly  bound  by  iron,  of  extraordinary  thickness  and  curious  workman- oak  chest, 
ship,  and  cut  out  of  a solid  block : it  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  500  years  old. 


f WILTON  is  a town  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Caer-Guilon,  or  chief  seat  of  the  British  prince  Caroilius,  and  subsequently  the 
capital  of  the  West  Saxon  dominions.  It  was  a place  of  considerable  con- 
sequence for  some  centuries  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest;  it  contained  several 
eminent  religious  establishments,  and  a mint,  and  gave  name  to  the  county  in 
which  it  is  situated.  In  871  a most  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  here  between 
King  Alfred  and  the  Danes,  in  which  the  former  was  successful,  obliging  the 
latter  to  sue  for  peace.  In  the  year  1003  this  town  was  burnt  by  Sweyn,  King 
of  Denmark,  who  laid  waste  all  the  western  counties  of  England,  in  revenge  for 
Ethelred’s  inhuman  massacre  of  the  Danes,  about  two  years  previous.  It  soon, 
however,  recovered  its  pre-eminence  among  the  West  Saxon  towns,  and  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  the  year  1143,  when  King  Stephen  took  possession  of  it, 
intending  to  convert  the  nunnery  into  a place  of  defence,  but,  being  surprised  by 
the  forces  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  flee,  leaving  behind  him  his  troops  and  baggage,  and 
the  town  was  again  given  up  to  pillage,  and  set  fire  to  by  the  conquerors. 
Wilton  recovered  from  this  calamity,  but  began  to  decline  in  the  succeeding 
reigD,  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  New  Sarum,  and  the  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  great  western  road,  which  soon  after  followed.  In  1579  this 
town  was  visited  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  1603  the  court  resided  here  for  a 
short  time.  The  town  stands  on  the  tongue  of  laud  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Nadder  and  the  Wily,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  on  the  road 
from  Salisbury  to  Hindon  and  Mere.  The  old  church,  formerly  the  abbey 
church,  is  now  only  used  as  a place  of  sepulture.  The  new  church,  erected  in 
1844,  at  a cost  of  nearly  £30,000,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.,  is  a 
very  elegant  and  highly-finished  edifice  in  the  Lombardic  style,  with  a detached 
campanile.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Methodists;  an 
endowed  and  a parochial-school.  Opposite  the  old  church  is  the  county  cross. 
The  town-hall  is  an  ancient,  plain  brick  building.  Wilton  was  formerly  famed 
for  its  carpet-manufacture : this  branch  of  industry  has  declined,  but  is  still 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  some  beautiful  fabrcs  are  produced.  Near  the 
town  is  Wilton-house,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a mansion  of  incon- 
gruous architecture  but  imposing  appearance.  It  stands  in  a noble  park,  in 
which  are  some  extensive  gardens,  and  contains  a splendid  collection  of  paintings 

9 I 
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Its  decline. 
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Earl  of 
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Wiltshire*  ... 

CO 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Pickering  4 

Pickering  4 

N.  Eastern  

227i 

2060 
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202 

254221 

Wimbish 

pa 

Essex 

Thaxted  4% 

Newport  6 

E.  Counties 

47| 

4862 

1004 

Wilton. 


Sir  Philip 
Sidney  ai’id 
his  “ Arca- 
dia.” 


and  antiquities.  Wilton  abbey,  commenced  so  early  as  the  year  800,  by  Wulstan, 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  continued  to  flourish  till  the  dissolution,  when  it  wras  granted 
to  Sir  William  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke;  its  religious  inmates 
were  of  the  Benedictine  order;  and  its  buildings,  no  part  of  which  is  now  stand- 
ing, were  of  considerable  extent  and  grandeur.  The  other  monastic  institutions 
were  a house  of  black  friars ; an  hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  ; a 
collegiate  church;  and  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John,  which  last  is  still  in 
existence,  and  supports  a master,  or  prior,  who  is  a clergyman,  nominated  by 
the  Dean  of  Salisbury,  and  two  poor  men  and  two  women,  chosen  by  the  master, 
who  receives  an  annuity  of  £4  10s.  6d.  and  a suit  of  clothes.  On  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  nunnery  Sir  William  Herbert  commenced  the  erection  of  that  exten- 
sive pile,  now  the  residence  of  his  descendants,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke;  it  was 
designed  by  Hans  Holbein  and  Inigo  Jones.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Mr.  James  Wyatt  was  employed  to  enlarge  the  building,  and  adapt  it 
for  the  better  display  of  its  rich  stores  of  ancient  sculpture  and  paintings.  In 
this  house  Sir  Philip  Sidney  composed  his  “ Arcadia;”  his  sister  Mary,  the  cele- 
brated Countess  of  Pembroke,  being  the  wife  of  the  earl.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses. 


Inn , Pembroke  Arms.— Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  May  4,  stock  ; Sep.  12,  great  sheep  fair. 


Boundaries. 
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Agriculture. 


Rivers. 


* WILTSHIRE  is  an  inland  county,  bounded  north-west  and  north  by  Glou- 
cestershire, north-east  by  Berkshire,  south-east  by  Hampshire,  south-west  by 
Dorsetshire,  and  west  by  Somersetshire.  The  greatest  length,  north  and  south, 
is  about  fifty-four  miles ; the  greatest  breadth,  east  and  west,  is  thirty-seven 
miles;  the  area  is  estimated  at  1,352  square  miles.  The  configuration  of  the 
ground  has  naturally  divided  it  into  two  districts,  the  plains  and  the  hills,  the 
course  of  the  Great  Western-railway  pretty  nearly  defining  the  line  of  separa- 
tion. The  geological  structure  of  the  county  is  chiefly  of  chalk  and  oolite.  The 
northern  chalk  district  forms  an  elevated  platform,  and  is,  to  a considerable 
extent,  uncultivated.  The  principal  hills  in  the  southern  chalk  district,  as  in  the 
northern,  are  on  the  boundary,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  indicated  by  a steep 
escarpment.  The  principal  eminences  are  Inkpen-beacon,  the  highest  point  in 
the  chalk  formation  in  England,  1,011  feet  high,  near  the  junction  of  Wiltshire, 
Hampshire,  and  Berkshire;  Easton-hill  and  Pewsey-hill,  both  commanding  the 
vale  of  Pewsey,  and  crowned  with  ancient  earthworks;  Little  Cheverill  and 
Great  Cheverill-hills;  Eddington-hill,  Battlesbury-camp,  Titherington-hill,  Chisel- 
bury-camp,  with  a circular  intrenchment,  and  White  Sheet-hill,  between  Wilton 
and  Shaftesbury.  In  the  central  part  of  the  district  are  Mizmaze,  Ashley,  and 
Harnham-hills,  Tower-hill,  Amesbury-down,  Newton-hill,  and  numerous  others. 
This  chalk  district,  known  as  Salisbury-plain,  forms  an  elevated  platform,  uncul- 
tivated and  uninclosed,  except  in  the  valleys.  Wide  downs,  covered  by  a scanty 
herbage,  spread  in  every  direction.  The  population  is  collected  in  the  valleys, 
where,  along  the  streams  which  water  them,  the  villages  stand  very  close  to 
each  other.  The  chalk  is  generally  bare  of  wood,  except  in  three  or  four  spots, 
such  as  Severnake-forest,  Grovely-wood,  Vernditch-chase,  and  Cranbourn-chase. 
The  great  oolite  forms  lofty  hills  about  Bath  and  the  Box-tunnel.  The  chief 
crops  are  wheat,  peas,  and  beans,  turnips  and  vetches ; potatoes  are  also  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  dairies  are  famous  for  the  produce  of  cheese,  which  was 
for  many  years  sold  in  the  London  market  under  the  name  of  Gloucestershire 
cheese,  which  it  resembles  in  quality,  but  its  excellence  having  become  generally 
acknowledged,  it  is  now  regularly  sold  under  the  designation  of  North  Wiltshire 
cheese.  The  Wiltshire  sheep  are  a variety  of  the  South-down.  The  greater 
part  of  South  Wiltshire  is  included  in  the  district  called  Salisbury-plain,  the 
general  character  and  productions  of  which  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
elevation  of  the  country  relatively  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  kingdom 
appears  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  rise  to  several  considerable  rivers.  Near  the 
northern  border  rise  some  of  the  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Thames.  In 
the  same  district  are  the  sources  of  the  Lower  Avon,  w'hich,  after  their  junction 
at  Malmesbury,  pass  southward  by  Chippenham  and  Melksham  to  near  Brad- 
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ford,  then  turning  westward,  the  river  leaving  this  county,  goes  on  to  Bath  and 
Bristol.  The  Kennet,  from  different  sources  on  Marlborough-downs,  runs  east 
ward  by  Marlborough,  Ramsbury,  and  Chilton,  into  Berkshire.  The  Upper 
Avon  has  its  source  among  the  hills  eastward  of  Devizes,  and  it  takes  its  course 
to  the  south,  by  Uphaven  and  Amesbury  to  Salisbury,  where  it  receives  the 
united  stream  of  the  Wily  and  the  Nadder,  and  afterwards  the  Bourne;  after 
which,  it  passes  onward  by  Downton  into  Hampshire.  The  Wily  rises  at  the 
base  of  Clay-hill,  near  Warminster,  and  passes  by  Heytesbury  and  Wilton,  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Nadder.  This  county  anciently  contained  the  royal  forests  o 
Bradon,  Blackmore  or  Melksham,  Pewsham  or  Chippenham,  Savernake,  Panns- 
hill,  and  Malsliett ; all  which  have  been  disafforested  or  alienated  from  the  crown. 
Of  the  rivers,  but  few  are  navigable,  and  then  only  for  short  distances,  but  three 
lines  of  canals  are  connected  with  the  county.  The  northernmost  line  is  that  of 
the  Thames  and  Severn-canal,  which,  in  its  course  from  the  Thames  at  Lechlade, 
in  Gloucestershire,  to  the  Stroudwater-canal  at  Stroud,  in  the  same  county,  con- 
necting the  rivers  Thames  and  Severn,  crosses  the  northern  part  of  this  county 
near  Castle  Eaton  and  Cricklade.  The  second  line  is  that  of  the  Kennet  and 
Avon-canal,  which  also  connects  the  Thames  with  the  Severn  by  means  of  their 
respective  tributaries,  the  Kennet  and  the  Bristol  Avon.  This  canal  is  fifty- 
seven  miles  long : it  commences  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Kennet, 
at  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  and  terminates  in  the  river  Avon  at  Bath.  About 
forty-one  miles  of  its  course  is  in  Wiltshire,  which  county  it  enters  near  Hun- 
gerford.  It  passes  Great  Bedwyn,  Devizes,  and  Trowbridge,  and  quits  the 
county  four  miles  from  Bradford,  at  the  Dundas-aqueduct,  by  which  it  is  carried 
over  the  Avon.  The  third  line  of  canal  navigation  is  that  of  the  Wilts  and 
Berks-canal ; it  lies  between  the  two  lines  already  noticed,  and.  connects  the 
Thames,  near  Abingdon,  with  the  Kennet  and  Avon-canal  at  Semington,  between 
Devizes  and  Bradford.  At  Lower  Eastcott,  near  Swindon,  is  a branch  nearly  all 
in  Wiltshire,  eight  miles  and  a half  long,  passing  the  town  of  Cricklade  to  the 
Thames  and  Severn-canal,  at  Latton,  in  Gloucestershire,  near  Cricklade.  The 
main  line  of  the  Great  Western-railway  crosses  the  county  in  a direction  nearly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks-canal.  It  enters  Wiltshire  between  the 
Shrivenham  and  Swindon  stations,  the  latter  of  which  is  seventy-seven  miles 
from  the  London  terminus,  and  runs  in  a south-western  direction  by  Swindon, 
Chippenham,  Corsham,  and  Box.  The  Cheltenham  branch  quits  the  main  line 
at  Swindon  station,  and  runs  in  a generally  north-western  direction  towards 
Stroud,  a few  miles  short  of  which  it  quits  Wiltshire.  Just  before  it  leaves  Wilt- 
shire the  Cirencester  branch  runs  off  from  it,  but  only  two  miles  of  this  branch 
is  in  this  county.  The  Wilts  and  Somerset  branch  quits  the  main  line  near  the 
Chippenham  station,  south-by-west  by  Melksham,  Trowbridge,  Westbury,  and 
Warminster  to  Salisbury.  At  Westbury  a short  branch  diverges  south-west  to 
Frome,  of  which  about  three  miles  are  in  this  county.  The  Salisbury  branch  of 
the  South-Western-railway  enters  the  county  at  West  Dean,  and  runs  west-by- 
north for  seven  miles  to  Salisbury.  The  direct  London  and  Exeter  line  enters 
Wiltshire  a little  south  of  Andover,  and  proceeds  through  Salisbury  to  Yeovil 
and  Exeter.  A large  portion  of  this  county  doubtless  belonged  to  the  nation  or 
nations  mentioned  by  Ptolemseus,  under  the  generic  name  of  Belgse.  In  the 
Roman  division  of  Britain,  Wiltshire  was  included  in  the  province  of  Britannia 
Prima.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Wiltshire  was  the  scene  of  contest 
between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons.  The  site  of  the  asserted  massacre  of  the 
British  nobles  by  Hengist  is  placed  on  Salisbury-plain,  but  the  event  itself  and 
its  locality  are  alike  doubtful.  The  great  victory  which  Cerdic,  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  obtained  in  508  over  the  British  King  Natan-leod,  or  Naza- 
leod,  brought  the  conquerors  to  the  south-eastern  border.  Chardford,  the  Cer- 
dice’s-ford  of  the  “ Saxon  Chronicle,”  on  the  Salisbury  Avon,  above  Fording- 
bridge,  in  Hampshire,  but  close  on  the  Wiltshire  border,  was  the  limit  of  the 
territory  “ Natanleaga,”  to  which  Natan-leod  gave  name.  In  552  we  find  Cynric, 
son  of  Cerdic,  in  successful  conflict  with  the  Britons  at  Searobyrig,  or  Old  Sarum. 
The  West  Saxons,  of  whose  kingdom  Hampshire  formed  the  necleus,  appear  to 
have  sought  to  extend  their  power  northward,  to  and  even  beyond  the  Thames, 
rather  than  westward.  However,  before  or  in  577,  they  must  have  overrun 
Wiltshire,  as  we  find  them  in  that  year,  under  their  King  Ceawlin,  fighting  with 
the  Britons  in  the  north  of  Somersetshire  and  in  Gloucestershire,  to  reach  which 
they  must  have  crossed  Wiltshire.  In  591,  according  to  the  “ Saxon  Chronicle,” 
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Wimbledon*  pa 

Wimblington ham 

Wimboldsley  to 

Surrey  

Cambridge  ... 
Chester 

Kingston  4 

March 3 

Middlewieh  ...21 

Wimbledon  ...^ 
Wimblington  ... 
Minshull  Vrnn  2 

L.  & S.  W 

E.  Counties 

L.  & N.  W 

71 

80f 

165 

3700 

7589 

1690 

2693 
1158  ! 
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Wimbledon 
liQuse  and 
Wimbledon 
park. 


“ there  was  a great  slaughter  of  the  Britons  ” at  Wodnesbeorge,  or  Waribbrough, 
near  Swindon.  In  652,  Cenwalh,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  “ fought  at  Bradon- 
forda  by  Afene,”  obviously  Bradford-on-the-Avon.  In  715,  Ine,  or  Ina,  King  of 
Wessex,  and  Ceolred,  King  of  Mercia,  fought  at  Wodnesbeorhe,  or  Wanborough, 
near  Swindon.  In  823  the  battle  which  gave  to  Wessex  the  permanent  supe- 
riority among  the  Anglo-Saxon  states  was  fought  at  or  on  Ellendune,  probably 
Allington-on-the-Bourne,  near  Amesbury,  or  Ellington  Wroughton,  now  called 
simply  Wroughton,  near  Swindon.  The  first  notice  of  Wiltshire  by  that  name 
in  the  “ Saxon  Chronicle  ” occurs  under  870,  just  before  the  accession  of  Alfred, 
when  it  is  recorded  that  the  Bishop  of  Wiltshire,  Ethered,  was  translated  to  the 
metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury.  It  is  obvious  that  the  name,  which  is  written 
Wiltun-scire,  was  taken  from  the  town  of  Wiltun,  or  Wilton.  Alfred’s  first 
battle  with  the  Danes,  after  his  accession,  was  fought  at  Wilton  early  in  871, 
before  he  had  been  on  the  throne  a month.  From  the  first  the  soil  of  this  county 
has  been  a “common  battle-field  in  which  Romans  and  Britons,  Saxons  and 
Danes,  barons  and  their  sovereigns,  the  partisans  of  the  Red  and  White  Roses, 
of  the  crown  and  the  commonwealth,  of  James  II.  and  William  of  Orange,  met, 
and  contended  for  victory.”  Here  were  fought  some  of  the  hottest  encounters 
between  the  Parliament  men  and  the  Royalists,  and  the  peaceful  citizens  of  Salis- 
bury had  good  cause  to  remember  the  time.  Wiltshire  has  been  the  birthplace  of 
many  illustrious  English  worthies.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect,  Joseph 
Addison,  Philip  Massinger,  the  dramatist,  and  Hobbes,  the  philosopher,  were 
natives  of  various  parts  of  the  county.  At  Salisbury  was  born  Harry  Lawes, 
the  musical  composer,  and  friend  of  Milton ; and  from  this  city  Fielding  married 
his  first  wife,  “the  Salisbury  beauty,”  pretty  Miss  Cradock,  known  to  all  poste- 
rity as  the  charming  original  of  his  “ Amelia.”  Tom  Moore  resided  for  the  best 
part  of  his  life  at  Sloperton-cottage,  in  this  county,  and  Crabbe,  the  poet  of  the 
poor,  at  Trowbridge  ; whilst  Sydney  Smith  was  for  two  years  a curate  at  Nether 
Avon,  “ a village  hidden  in  one  of  the  hollows  of  the  South  Wiltshire-downs.” 
To  the  antiquary  there  is  no  district  in  the  British  isles  of  greater  interest  than 
the  tract  of  country  between  Devizes  and  Marlborough.  Within  it  may  be  seen 
the  Wansdyke;  earthworks  of  various  forms  on  the  adjoining  slopes;  barrows 
large  and  small,  long  and  round;  the  remains  of  a British  settlement  on  Huish- 
hill;  the  camps  of  Oldbury,  Rybury,  Knaphill,  and  Martiu’s-hill ; a British 
trackway,  which  at  a subsequent  period  formed  a part  of  the  Icknieldway ; the 
Roman  road  from  Bath  to  towards  Cunetio  and  Londinium ; the  gigantic  hill  of 
Silbury ; and,  lastly,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  extensive,  and  most  interesting 
relics  of  antiquity  we  possess — the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Abury.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  county  are  included  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  and  arch- 
deaconries of  Sarum  and  Wilts.  The  other  fourth  is  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  Wiltshire  is  in  the  western  circuit;  the  spring  assizes  are  held  at 
Salisbury,  and  the  summer  assizes  at  Devizes.  The  county  is  divided  into  two 
divisions,  each  returning  two  members. 

* WIMBLEDON  occupies  high  ground  on  the  margin  of  an  extensive  com- 
mon, along  which  a number  of  handsome  suburban  villas  have  been  built  of  late 
years.  The  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel,  was  rebuilt  in  1834,  and 
contains  some  interesting  monuments.  A new  church  was  built  in  1859.  Wim- 
bledon-house, at  the  corner  of  the  common,  formerly  belonged  to  Mrs.  Marry  att, 
mother  of  the  novelist,  and  was  once  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  emigrant 
Prince  de  Conde.  In  the  square  brick  house  opposite,  Horne  Tooke  spent  many 
years  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1812.  At  the  further  end  of  the  common  is  a circular 
entrenchment  with  a deep  ditch.  The  area  contains  about  seven  acres.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  of  Saxon  origin.  Wimbledon-park  is  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset.  It  originally  contained  992  acres,  but  much  of  it  has  been  recently 
converted  into  building  ground.  The  existing  mansion  was  built  on  the  site  of 
a much  older  one,  in  1831.  Here  is  a well  563  feet  deep,  sunk  through  the 
London  clay.  The  park  contains  a sheet  of  water  covering  fifty  acres.  There 
are  chapels  for  Wesleyans  and  Independents. 
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Wimholds-Trafford  to 

Chester 

Chester  

...5 

Durham 2 

Warrngtn  & Stockpt 

192| 

574 

106 

Wimborne,  St. 

Giles  

m 

Dorset  

Cranborne  ... 

....2 

Wimborne 9 

L.  & S.  W 

123% 

3978 

495 

Wimborne  Minster’na 

Dorset  

Pranhorne 

10 

Wim  borne  

L.  & S.  W 

114% 

11966 

4759 

Wimbotsham 

pa 

Norfolk 

Downhm  Mkt  1% 

Downham  2 

1 E.  Counties 

89 

2015 

606 

Wimeswould 

pa 

Leicester  

Tionsrhhoroiiffh  5 

Lough  boro’  ...4% 

Midland  

11 9f 

4220 

1235 

Wimpolet  

pa 

Cambridge  ... 

Royston  .... 

..7% 

Shepreth 5 

E.  Counties 

55% 

2428 

452 

WinoaritonJ  

pa 

Somerset  

Bruton  

....5 

Bruton  5 

Gt.  Western  

131% 

4130 

2488 

Wineeby  

PH 

Lincoln  

Horncastle  . 

..4* 

Horncastle  ...4$ 

Gt.  Northern 

134| 

84,2 

78 

Winch,  East  

pa 

Norfolk 

Lynn  

....6 

East  Winch  ...f 

E.  Counties 

103| 

2530 

469 

Winch,  West 

pa 

Norfolk 

Lynn  

....3 

Lynn  3 

E.  Counties 

102 

1170 

477 

Wincham  

.to 

Chester 

Northwich 

,...2 

Hartford 4 

L.  & N.  W 

173 

941 

684 

Winchcombe§  

.pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Cheltenham 

...7, 

Cheltenham  ...7 

Gt.  Western  

128% 

5700 

2824 

* WIMBORNE  MINSTER,  situated  on  the  Allen,  a clear  rivulet  in  the  fer- 
tile vale  of  the  Stour,  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  place,  supposed  by  most  anti- 
quaries to  have  been  a winter  station  of  the  Romans,  who  were  entrenched 
j during  the  summer  months  in  the  neighbouring  hill  camp  of  Badbury.  It  was 
j the  scene  of  much  fighting  during  the  Saxon  period,  and  in  after  times  became 
j of  importance,  owing  to  its  great  convent  and  monastery,  founded  in  the  eighth 
| century,  the  former  by  St.  Cuthburga,  sister  of  the  West  Saxon  King  Ina.  The 
minster  is  a spacious  and  venerable  cruciform  building,  108  feet  in  length,  and 
consists  of  a chancel,  nave,  choir,  and  side  aisles,  a transept,  and  three  porches. 
It  is  surmounted  at  the  transept  by  a Norman  tower  of  red  sandstone,  from 
quarries  near  Ringwood,  and  terminated  at  the  west  end  by  another  tower,  to 
which  is  attached  a “ quarter-boy,”  which  strikes  the  chimes.  The  extensive 
restorations  were  completed  in  1857.  The  western  tower  is  divided  from  the 
nave  by  an  oak  screen,  and  contains  a newly-erected  font  of  Purbeck  stone. 
Placed  at  one  of  the  sides  of  the  tower  is  an  Orrery — erected  on  the  Copernican 
system — showing  the  age  and  phases  of  the  moon,  situation  of  the  sun,  and  the 
revolutions  of  the  planetary  bodies.  It  is  moved  by  the  machinery  of  the  clock. 
There  are  only  two  other  orreries  in  the  country — one  at  Exeter  and  one  at 
Wells.  The  monuments  are  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  Wesleyans,  Baptists, 
and  Independents,  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is  an  excellent  free  gram- 
mar-school, for  the  support  of  which  some  of  the  nunnery  lands  were  set  apart 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  are  two  ancient  hospitals  for  poor,  aged  persons. 
The  town,  which  is  clean  and  airy,  has  a small  manufacture  of  buttons  and  knit- 
stockings,  and  coach-making  is  carried  on.  Kingston  Lacy,  two  miles  distant,  is 
the  seat  of  the  Bankes  family,  one  of  the  oldest  of  commoners  in  Dorset  and 
Britain.  Badbury  Rings,  on  the  old  road  to  Blandford,  is  a huge  earthwork 
planted  with  firs,  and  crowning  the  point  of  a hill.  Several  interesting  mansions 
are  within  a short  distance  of  the  town. 
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Inns,  Bowles’s  Hotel,  King’s  Head. — Market,  Fri. — Fairs,  Fri.  bef.  Good-Fri.,  Sep.  14,  cattle.— 
Bankers,  Branch  of  Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Branch  of  National 
Provincial  Bank ; draw  on  Head-office. 


f WIMPOLE.  Here  is  Wimpole-hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  Wimpole- 
The  central  portion  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Chicheley,  about  the  year  1632  ;ha11, 
the  wings  were  added  by  Lord  Oxford.  There  i3  a good  picture-gallery,  and 
extensive  deer-park,  with  a spacious  avenue,  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  lead- 
ing to  the  house.  The  parish  church  was  rebuilt  in  1749,  and  contains  some 
handsome  monuments  of  former  lords  of  the  manor. 


X WINC ANTON,  or  Wincaunton,  is  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Cale, 
on  steep  ground  at  the  head  of  the  broad  vale  of  Blackmoor.  It  was  formerly 
called  Wincalton.  The  manor  belonged  in  succession  to  the  Lovells  of  Castle 
Cary,  the  St.  Maurs,  and  the  Zouches.  In  1553  the  town  was  decimated  by  the  Effect  of  a 
plague,  and  the  roads  to  it  were  closed,  so  that  travellers  passed  into  Wiltshire  PlaSue- 
by  Alfred’s-tower.  In  1688  it  was  the  scene  of  a skirmish  between  the  troops 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  some  of  the  king’s  dragoons.  The  prince  after- 
wards slept  at  a house  in  South-street,  where  the  Orange-room  is  still  pointed 
out.  The  town  chiefly  consists  of  four  streets.  The  parish  church  is  a commo- 
dious structure,  with  a tower  at  the  west  end.  The  Independents  and  Baptists 
have  places  of  worship.  Some  dowlas  and  bed-tick  are  manufactured. 

Inns,  Greyhound,  Bear.— Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  Easter-Tues.,  Sep.  29,  cattle. 

§ WINCHCOMBE  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  situated  in  a beautiful  vale 
at  the  base  of  the  Cotswold-hills,  by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded,  leaving  the 
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Winchelsea*  

Sussex  

Hastings 

....8 

Winchelsea 

S.  Eastern  

84 

1510 

778 

Winchendon, 

Nether 

Bucks  

Aylesbury  .. 

....7 

Thame  

..5 

Gt.  Wpstern  . . .. 

55 

1520 

284 

Winchendon, 

Upper  

Bucks  

Thame  

...7 

Avlesburv  .... 

6 

L.  & N.  W 

49 

1030 

186 

Winchester!  

Hants  

Southamnton  12 

Winchester 

L.  & S.  W 

66! 

2250 

13704 

Winehfield 

Hants  

Odiham  

....3 

Winehfield.... 

..1 

L.  & S.  W 

40 

1543 

327 

Winch  more  Hill  

Middlesex 

Hornsey  .... 

...3* 

| Southgate  .... 

2 

Gt.  Northern 

8! 

Winch- 
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Tobacco 
first  planted 
here. 


Sudeley- 

castle. 


little  river  Isbourne,  or  Islip,  flowing  near  it  on  the  south  and  east.  The  town 
consists  principally  of  three  streets,  extending  in  a line  from  east  to  west,  with 
others  branching  from  them  ; the  houses  are  in  general  low,  and  of  stone.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  silk,  for  the 
former  of  which  the*'e  are  two  large  mills,  and  one  for  the  latter;  there  is  also 
a tan-yard  on  a moderate  scale ; cotton  stockings  and  pins  are  also  manufac- 
tured ; and  the  parochial  poor  are  employed  in  agricultural  operations  and  the 
spinning  of  linen  and  woollen.  Until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  this  place  was  noted 
for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  planted  here  after 
its  introduction  into  the  kingdom,  in  1583.  This  town,  which  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, was  anciently  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  previously  to  the  time  of  Canute, 
was,  with  a small  surrounding  district,  a county  of  itself;  but  in  the  reign  of 
that  monarch,  Edric,  who  governed  under  him  as  viceroy,  divested  it  of  its  inde- 
pendence, and  annexed  it  to  the  county  of  Gloucester.  The  parish  church  is  a 
fine  Gothic  edifice,  with  an  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  Wesleyans 
and  Baptists  have  chapels,  and  thefe  is  a good  grammar-school.  The  town-hall 
was  rebuilt  in  1853,  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  About  half  a mile  from  the  town 
are  the  beautiful  remains  of  the  magnificent  castle  of  Sudeley,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Botelers,  lords  of  Sudeley.  Winchcombe  gave  birth  to  Dr.  Christopher 
Mercet,  an  eminent  naturalist  and  philosopher,  who  was  born  in  1614. 
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* WINCHELSEA.  The  ancient  town  of  this  name,  situated  near  the  Camber 
point,  was  a place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  was 
entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
present  town,  which  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  a mile  and  a half  from  the  sea, 
was  built  upon  an  eminence,  in  order  to  prevent  a similar  accident,  by  Edward  I., 
by  whose  munificence  it  was  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  three  strong 
gates,  which  formed  the  principal  entrances,  and  are  still  in  good  preservation. 
The  town  occupies  a space  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference,  divided  into 
squares  by  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  No  trade  or  particular 
branch  of  manufacture  is  now  carried  on,  and  the  market  has  fallen  into  disuse. 
The  remains  of  antiquity  still  in  existence  are,  the  ruins  of  Camber-castle, 
erected  by  Henry  VIII.,  a circular  fortress  with  a round  tower,  which  was  the 
keep,  the  ancient  gates  of  the  town,  and  the  interesting  ruins  of  a monastery  of 
gray  friars,  founded  by  Edward  II.  The  church  of  St.  Thomas  is  a very  interest- 
ing building,  in  the  early  decorated  style,  and  was  erected  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  chancel,  with  its  sedilia,  was  restored  in  1850.  There  were  two 
other  churches,  St.  Giles’s,  and  a second,  of  which  no  fragment  remains.  The 
ancient  house  of  the  Franciscans,  called  the  Friars,  was  pulled  down  in  1819,  and 
the  present  building  erected,  but  a part  of  the  ruined  chapel  of  the  Virgin  remains. 
The  public  are  admitted  on  Mondays.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
Friars  was  the  residence  of  two  remarkable  highwaymen,  George  and  Joseph 
Weston,  who  lived  here  under  assumed  names,  and  whilst  robbing  the  country 
in  all  directions,  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  in  the  town,  one  of  them  being 
appointed  churchwarden.  They  were  apprehended  here  after  robbing  the  Bristol 
mail,  and  one  of  them  was  subsequently  executed. 


Inn,  New  Inn.— Fair,  May  14,  cattle,  pedlery. 


f WINCHESTER,  the  county  town  of  Hampshire,  and  an  ancient  episcopal 
city,  having  a separate  jurisdiction,  occupies  the  eastern  declivity  of  an  eminence, 
at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  river  Itchen,  which  is  navigable  for  barges  to  the 
sea.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  at  a period  of  remote  antiquity,  and  was 
called  by  the  Britons  Caer  Gwent,  or  the  White  City,  from  its  being  built  on  a 
chalky  soil.  In  the  course  of  the  first  century,  previous  to  the  Christian  era, 
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this  part  of  the  island  was  invaded,  and  its  original  inhabitants  were  extirpated 
or  reduced  to  slavery,  by  a powerful  tribe  of  emigrants  from  Belgic  Gaul,  who 
made  this  place  their  metropolis,  and  extended  their  dominion  over  nearly  the 
whole  territory  southward  of  the  Thames,  which  they  held  till  they  were  in  turn 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  became 
one  of  the  principal  Roman  stations,  and  fortifications  were  raised  here  about 
a.d.  50,  by  the  proprietor,  Ostorius  Scapula,  traces  of  which  still  remain  in 
various  places.  Two  Roman  temples  are  said  to  have  existed  here,  one  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  and  the  other  to  the  Goddess  of  Concord,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  cathedral  church.  Near  the  city  have  been  discovered  sepul- 
chral urns,  coins,  and  other  Roman  antiquities.  It  seems  probable  that  after  the 
greater  part  of  South  Britain  was  subjected  to  the  Romans,  they  still  suffered! 
some  of  the  native  chiefs  to  exercise  a delegated  authority  and  enjoy  the  regal 
title.  Among  these  petty  princes  one  of  the  most  noted  was  Lucius,  who  lived 
in  the  second  century,  and  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been  the 
third  in  descent  from  the  celebrated  Caradoc,  or  Caractacus,  and  to  have  reigned 
at  Winchester.  He  is  said  not  only  to  have  introduced  Christianity  into  Britain, 
but  likewise  to  have  founded  an  episcopal  see,  and  to  have  erected  a cathedral 
church  in  this  city,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  time  of  the  Dioclesian  per 
secution.  The  imperial  usurpers,  Caraucius  and  Alectus,  are  said  to  have  made 
this  place  the  seat  of  their  government,  and  here  considerable  quantities  of  their 
coins  have  been  discovered.  At  a subsequent  period  the  British  Prince  Vorti- 
gern  also  made  Winchester  his  metropolis ; and  after  the  conquest  of  this  part  of 
the  island  by  Cerdric  and  his  successors,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Saxons,  which  pre-eminence  it  probably  retained  till  the  reign  of 
Athelstan,  in  the  tenth  century.  Though  London  has  long  since  superseded  it 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  a memorial  of  its  ancient  superiority  remains 
in  the  national  denomination  of  measures  of  quantity,  as  Winchester  ells  and 
Winchester  quarts,  the  use  of  which  has  but  recently  been  replaced  by  imperial 
measures.  During  the  invasions  of  England  by  the  Danes,  Winchester  was 
repeatedly  the  scene  of  their  ravages ; the  place  was  plundered  and  burnt  by 
them  in  the  reign  of  Ethelbald  in  862 ; and  here  is  said  to  have  commenced  the 
horrible  and  disgraceful  massacre  of  the  Danes,  by  order  of  the  dastardly 
Ethelred  II.,  in  1002.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  Winchester  was  frequently 
the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  hence  were  issued  several  of  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  William  I.,  and  here  took  place  the  coronation  of  William  Rufus. 
Soon  after  this  period  this  city  appears  to  have  attained  the  highest  importance  : 
it  had  a royal  mint,  treasury,  and  public  record  office,  and  likewise  a grand 
palace,  and  a strong  castle,  erected  by  William  I.,  besides  another  belonging  to 
the  bishop.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  it  was  the  scene  of  hostilities  between  his 
partisans  and  those  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  in  the  cause  of  which  the  city 
suffered  greatly,  and  nearly  half  its  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed. 
King  John  held  a Parliament  or  great  council  at  Winchester,  in  1203,  and  in 
1206  he  kept  his  court  here  at  Christmas;  and  this  was  the  birthplace  of  Henry 
his  son,  hence  called  Henry  of  Winchester,  afterwards  Henry  III.  Parliaments 
were  held  here  in  1371,  1392,  and  1449,  and  in  the  castle  of  Winchester,  Henry 
VII.  and  his  queen  resided  at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  their  son  Prince  Arthur. 
In  1522  Henry  VIII.  entertained  at  Winchester  his  imperial  guest,  Charles  V., 
when  the  famous  Round  Table,  commemorating  King  Arthur  and  his  knights, 
was  newly  painted,  and  an  inscription  was  placed  on  it,  commemorating  the 
king’s  festival,  which  tablet  is  still  preserved  in  the  assize-hall.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I.,  the  Parliamentary  general,  Sir  William  Waller 
took  possession  of  the  castle,  but  towards  the  end  of  1643  it  was  recaptured,  and 
garrisoned  by  the  Royalists,  who  held  it  till  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  when  it 
was  taken  after  a week’s  siege,  and  the  fortress  was  demolished,  as  likewise 
were  the  bishop’s  castle  of  Wolvesey,  and  several  churches  and  public  buildings. 
On  the  site  of  the  old  castle  the  erection  of  a royal  palace  was  commenced  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  1683,  and  the  principal  floor  consists  of  a noble  range 
of  apartments,  but  the  death  of  Charles  II.  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
building,  which,  during  the  long  war  with  France,  was  occupied  with  military 
prisoners  on  parole,  and  has  since  been  converted  into  barracks.  This  city  was 
devastated  by  the  plague  in  the  years  941,  1348,  and  finally  in  1668;  and  in  the 
western  suburbs  has  been  erected  an  obelisk,  with  an  inscription,  recording  those 
calamitous  visitations.  A charter  of  privileges  was  granted  to  the  city  by  Henry 
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II.,  in  1184,  under  which  the  heads  of  the  corporation  claim,  by  the  tenure  of 
grand  sergeantry,  the  superintendence  of  the  royal  kitchen  and  laundry,  at  the 
coronation  of  our  sovereigns.  Winchester  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  which 
includes  Hampshire  and  Surrey,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Sark.  Its 
original  foundation  has  been  dated  in  636,  after  the  conversion  of  the  West 
Saxons  to  Christianity,  by  St.  Birinus,  who  became  the  first  bishop.  In  the  reign 
of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  this  diocese  was  divided  into  two,  Winchester  remaining 
the  seat  of  one  of  them,  whilst  the  other  was  established  at  Sherborne.  The 
cathedral  establishment  here  was  overturned  by  the  Danes,  and  on  its  restora- 
tion it  became  an  episcopal  college  of  secular  clerks.  The  cathedral  church, 
which  is  situated  in  an  area  near  the  middle  of  the  city,  was  anciently  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Swithin,  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was 
re-dedicated  to  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity.  It  is  a cruciform  edifice,  of 
great  extent,  and  of  massive  architecture,  in  which  the  Norman  style  prevails, 
with  a low,  square  tower  in  the  centre,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  richly  orna- 
mented. The  erection  of  this  church  was  commenced  by  Walkelyn,  the  first 
Norman  bishop,  in  1079,  though  portions  of  the  lower  walls  and  foundations 
doubtless  belonged  to  an  anterior  structure;  it  was  afterwards  enlarged  by 
Bishop  Edingdon,  and  was  partly  rebuilt  by  that  distinguished  prelate,  William 
of  Wykeham,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  As  might  be  expected 
from  the  erection  of  different  parts  of  this  building  at  distant  periods,  it  exhibits 
considerable  diversities  of  style ; but  its  magnitude  and  grandeur  prevent  the  ill 
effect  which  such  incongruities  of  design  might  produce  in  a building  of  smaller 
dimensions.  The  transepts  chiefly  display  the  characteristics  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, as  also  does  the  tower ; the  west  front  is  a beautiful  example  of  the 
decorated  Gothic  style,  having  a finely  ornamented  triple  doorway ; and  in  the 
interior  of  the  nave  the  centre  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  ranges  of  clustered 
pillars,  from  which  spring  pointed  arches,  and  the  groined  roof  is  embellished 
with  rich  tracery,  exhibiting  armorial  bearings  and  devices ; the  choir,  which  in 
style  resembles  the  nave,  includes  the  lower  area  of  the  central  tower,  and  it  has 
a finely-groined  ceiling.  Here  are  the  episcopal  throne,  the  prebendal  stalls, 
and  the  pulpit,  which  are  handsomely  adorned  with  tabernacle-work.  Over  the 
altar  is  a fine  painting  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  the  floor  in  front  of  it 
displays  a beautiful  tesselated  pavement.  Behind  the  altar  is  a stone  screen, 
with  ornamented  niches,  in  which  were  statues,  destroyed  during  the  civil  war. 
The  noble  east  window  now  displays  only  the  relics  of  the  stained  glass  with 
which  it  was  anciently  ornamented.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  sepul- 
chral chapel  of  Bishop  Richard  Fox,  richly  and  elaborately  ornamented  in  the 
latest  pointed  style;  and  in  the  north  aisle  is  Bishop  Gardner’s  chapel,  the 
design  of  which  exhibits  an  incongruous  mixture  of  the  Grecian  and  Gothic 
styles.  The  Lady  chapel,  which  was  erected  by  Bishop  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  who 
died  in  1204,  has  a fine  groined  roof,  and  an  eastern  window  ornamented  with 
stained  glass.  Among  the  tombs  and  monuments  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful 
chapels  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  Bishop  Waynfleet,  the  tomb  of  William  Rufus, 
in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  that  of  Bishop  Peter  Mews,  and  that  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  of  Weston,  Earl  of  Portland,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The 
ancient  font,  of  black  marble,  is  ornamented  with  sculpture  descriptive  of  scenes 
in  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas.  Also  should  be  noticed  the  six  mortuary  chests  of 
wood,  carved,  painted,  and  gilt,  in  which  Bishop  Fox  deposited  the  remains  of 
Saxon  kings  and  other  distinguished  persons,  which  he  transferred  from  the 
decayed  lead  coffins  in  which  they  had  been  buried.  It  is  known  that  the  chests 
were  opened  during  the  civil  wars,  but  the  visitor  may  still  fairly  believe  that 
the  relics  of  the  Saxons  kings  are  laid  up  between  them.  St.  Swithin,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  from  852  to  863,  was  a great  benefactor  to  the  city  as  well  as  to  the 
cathedral,  and  was  regarded  as  the  special  patron  of  both.  His  remains  were 
originally  interred,  by  his  own  desire,  in  the  churchyard,  and  a small  chapel  was 
afterwards  erected  in  his  honour  outside  the  north  door  of  the  nave.  Tradition 
alleges  that  the  removal  of  his  relics  from  his  grave  to  their  golden  shrine,  was 
prevented  by  forty  days  continuous  rain,  and  hence  the  popular  belief  that  if  St. 
Swithin’s  day,  in  July,  be  marked  by  fall  of  rain,  “ twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds 
their  fleeces  drain.”  Upwards  of  £50,000  have  been  recently  expended  on 
restorations  and  repairs.  The  visitor  should  enter  by  the  great  western  door. 
The  length  of  Winchester  cathedral  exceeds  that  of  any  other  in  England,  the 
distance  from  this  entrance  to  the  extreme  eastern  buttresses  being  560  feet. 
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The  effect  of  this  great  length  is  in  the  highest  degree  impressive.  The  other 
dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  : — extreme  breadth  at  transepts,  208  feet ; length 
of  nave,  250  feet;  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles,  86  feet;  height  of  nave,  78  feet; 
length  of  choir,  138  feet;  height  of  tower,  135  feet.  Both  the  roof  and  the  crypt 
of  the  cathedral  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  the  archaeologist.  The  close, 
which  is  entered  from  the  south  side,  occupies  the  site  of  the  monastic  cloisters 
which,  with  the  chapter-house,  and  other  buildings,  were  taken  down  by  Bishop 
Horne,  in  1563.  Traces  of  the  old  priory  are  still  to  be  met  with.  The  chapter 
consists  of  the  dean,  the  archdeacons,  eight  canons,  four  minor  canons,  and  a 
chancellor.  The  bishop’s  income  is  fixed  at  £10,500  a year.  After  the  cathedral, 
the  great  point  of  interest  is  the  celebrated  college,  founded  by  William  of  Wyke- 
ham.  A grammar-school  appears  to  have  existed  here  at  an  early  period,  and 
on  the  site  of  it,  in  1387,  Wykeham  erected  the  present  noble  college,  and 
endowed  it  for  a warden,  ten  secular  priests,  who  are  perpetual  fellows,  three 
priest  chaplains,  three  clerks,  sixteen  choristers,  a first  and  second  master,  and 
seventy  scholars.  The  founder,  who  drew  up  a code  of  statutes  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  seminary,  designed  it  as  an  appendage  to  New-college,  Oxford 
which  was  also  his  foundation.  The  buildings  comprise  two  large  quadrangles 
the  entrance  to  which  is  under  a noble  gateway,  ornamented  with  turrets  and 
statues,  and  on  the  side  of  the  first  quadrangle,  opposite^  to  the  entrance,  is  a 
second  gateway,  surmounted  by  a tower,  and  this  leads  to  the  inner  quadrangle, 
in  which  are  the  schools  and  a long  cloister,  and  enclosures  for  the  diversion  of 
the  scholars : over  the  door  of  the  schools  is  a statue  of  the  founder ; between! 
the  two  courts  or  quadrangles  is  the  chapel,  which  has  a fine  groined  roof,  and 
windows  adorned  with  beautiful  tracery  and  painted  glass.  There  are  a number 
of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  for  those  wTho  do  not  obtain  fellowships  in  the 
colleges,  and  there  is  also  a superanuation  fund,  established  by  Dr.  Cobden. 
Adjoining  the  college  on  the  west,  is  a spacious  quadrangular  building,  forming 
a detached  school  for  commoners,  or  young  gentlemen  not  on  the  foundation, 
where  they  live  in  a collegiate  manner,  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  head  master.  From  the  boys  on  the  foundation  a certain  number  pass 
annually  to  New-college,  Oxford.  Before  the  Midsummer  vacation,  the  song  of 
“ Dulce  Domum  ” is  sung  by  all  the  boys.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  and  it  cannot 
be  traced  back  more  than  a century,  but  tradition  assigns  it  to  a boy  who  was 
kept  at  school  during  the  holidays  by  way  of  punishment.  Christ’s-hospital  was 
founded  in  1586,  by  Peter  Symonds,  Esq.,  for  the  support  of  six  single  men,  and 
the  education  and  support  of  four  poor  boys,  with  an  endowment,  at  present 
amounting  to  about  £420  a year.  There  is  also  a charity-school  for  thirty  boys, 
and  another  for  fifty  girls,  supported  by  subscription ; besides  which  there  is  a 
national-school,  for  children  of  both  sexes.  St.  John’s-house,  or  hospital,  in 
the  High-street,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  a Bishop  of  Win 
Chester  in  the  tenth  century  ; it  subsequently  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  after  the  suppression  of  their  order  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  re- 
founded for  the  temporary  support  of  sick  and  lame  soldiers,  and  other  neces 
sitous  persons,  and  it  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  corporation, 
who,  after  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  obtained  entire  possession  of  it 
and  subsequently  made  use  of  the  great  hall  for  their  public  meetings.  Near 
• the  cathedral  is  a college  or  almshouse,  founded  by  Bishop  Morley,  in  1672,  for 
the  residence  and  support  of  ten  clergymen’s  widows.  The  county  hospital,  or 
public  infirmary,  wfas  founded  in  1736,  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  maimed  persons 
belonging  to  the  county.  It  is  an  extensive  building,  consisting  of  a centre  and 
wings,  recently  enlarged,  and  conveniently  adapted  for  its  intended  purpose.  At 
a short  distance  south-east  from  the  college  are  the  ruins  of  Wolvesey-castle, 
wrhich  lie  beyond  the  brook  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  This  castle,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  wras  built  in  1138,  by  Henry  de 
Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen,  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  site  of  a former 
palace  of  the  Saxon  kings.  It  was  a place  of  great  strength  till  it  was  disman- 
tled in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  bishops 
till  it  was  demolished  by  Cromwell,  in  1646.  The  episcopal  palace  begun  in 
1684  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  taken  down 
about  1812.  The  present  plain,  but  neat  episcopal  residence,  was  formed  out  of 
the  west  wdng  of  the  former  building:  it  is  now  occupied  during  pleasure  by  the 
Diocesan  Training-school  for  masters.  The  cross,  in  the  High-street,  is  a square 
structure  on  an  octagonal  base  of  five  steps.  The  circumference  of  the  lowest, 
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Winches-  step  is  49  feet,  and  the  height  is  44  feet.  The  cross  consists  of  three  tiers  of 
Gothic  archwork,  with  ornamented  niches  and  canopies.  Winchester-castle 
stood  on  an  eminence  outside  the  city  wall  on  the  south-west.  It  was  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  1068,  and  blown  up  by  Cromwell  in  1645.  The  ruins 
were  entirely  removed  when  Charles  II.  began  his  palace.  The  chapel  of  Win- 
chester-castle, which  w as  a building  detached  from  the  castle,  has  siuce  been 
converted  into  a court  for  holding  the  assizes.  The  curious  piece  of  antiquity 
called  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  is  suspended  over  the  judges’  seat.  There 
are  bullet-marks  in  various  parts,  the  supposed  work  of  Cromwell’s  soldiers. 
Most  of  the  churches  in  Winchester  are  ancient.  One  of  the  most  curious  for 
its  situation  is  the  parish  church  of  St.  S within,  built  by  King  John,  over  the  old 
postern  of  St.  Michael,  or  King’s-gate.  St.  John’s  church  is  interesting  from  its 
architecture,  which  ranges  from  transition  Norman  to  perpendicular.  St.  Peter’s 
church,  Cheesehill,  is  nearly  a square,  with  no  distinct  chancel.  St.  Law  rence, 
behind  the  city  cross,  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  is  small,  and  of  no  interest. 
The  church  of  St.  Bartholomew'  is  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  fragments 
of  the  old  abbey.  St.  Michael’s  has  a curious  thirteenth  century  sun-dial  built 
into  its  wall.  A newr  church,  called  Christ  church,  was  built  in  1859,  near  the 
railway,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Faith.  St.  Thomas’s 
parish  church  has  been  rebuilt.  There  is  a new  church  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Maurice.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, have  places  of  w orship.  There  is  also  a convent  of  Benedictines  at  Win- 
chester. There  are  several  National-schools,  a mechanics’-institute,  a Church 
of  England  library  and  reading-room,  a Church  of  England  Young  Men’s-society, 
and  a museum,  containing  curious  local  antiquities.  The  guildhall,  or  town-hall, 
in  High-street,  was  built  in  1711.  Some  articles  curious  for  their  antiquity  are 
kept  in  it,  especially  the  ancient  standards  of  measure.  The  market-house  was 
built  in  1772.  A new  county  jail,  bridewell,  police-station,  and  offices,  have 
been  erected  outside  the  West-gate.  There  are  a small  theatre,  and  a public 
library  and  reading-rooms.  The  liberty  of  the  Soke  encompasses  the  city  on 
almost  every  side,  and  a small  part  is  within  the  city.  The  Soke  is  divided  into 
the  East  Soke  and  the  West  Soke.  The  ancient  city  had  four  principal  gates — 
north,  south,  east,  and  west;  of  these,  only  the  West-gate,  at  the  end  of  the 
jh-street,  now  remains:  it  is  a massy  square  tower,  over  a wide  gateway. 
iThe  tow  er  is  built  in  the  Norman  style,  and  is  now  employed  as  a room  in  which 
to  preserve  the  corporation  records.  The  county  bridewell  stands  on  the  site  of 
Hyde  abbey,  originally  founded  by  King  Alfred,  close  to  the  site  of  the  present 
cathedral.  Many  interesting  objects  were  here  found  in  digging  the  foundations  ; 
among  others  the  slab  inscribed  with  his  name,  which  covered  the  tomb  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  This  is  now'  at  Corby-castle.  The  only  part  of  the  palace  commenced 
here  by  Charles  II.,  and  commanding  fine  views  over  the  valley  of  the  Itchen, 
was  converted,  in  1810,  into  permanent  barracks.  About  a mile  from  the  city 
is  the  famous  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  where  a glass  of  small  beer  and  a slice  of 
bread  are  still  offered  to  persons  who  call  at  the  hospital  before  the  days’  supply 
is  exhausted.  The  church  is  a very  beautiful  cruciform  pile,  chiefly  of  Norman, 
but  partly  of  early  English  date.  The  other  buildings  which  remain  are  .fine 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  hospital  was  founded  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  by  his  brother,  the  then  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  for  thirteen  poor  men,  who  were  to  remain  permanently  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  to  be  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  besides  whom,  100  poor 
persons  were  to  receive  a daily  meal.  As  to  the  endow'ment  of  the  hospital,  the 
endowment.  founder  granted  it  the  great  tithes  of  several  parishes  of  which  he  was  the  patron, 
besides  premises  in  Winchester,  and  lands  in  different  parts  of  Hampshire.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  hospital  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the 
rapacity  of  its  successive  masters,  and  it  required  all  the  energy  of  the  celebrated 
William  of  Wykeham,  then  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
state.  His  successor,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  towards  the  close  of  his  episcopacy, 
determined  on  considerably  enlarging  this  charity  by  the  addition  of  two  chap- 
lains, thirty-five  brethren,  and  three  sisters,  or  hospital  nuns,  to  attend  the  sick. 
For  their  reception  he  erected  the  whole  of  the  hospital  buildings,  the  more 
ancient  ones,  erected  by  the  founder  de  Blois,  being  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  the  domestic  offices  of  monasteries,  hospi- 
tals, &c.  For  the  support  of  the  new  members  of  the  hospital  he  endowed  it 
with  several  impropriations  of  churches  and  with  divers  manors,  which  he  had 
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purchased  of  the  king  (Henry  VI.)  for  the  purpose.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
cardinal’s  intentions  were  ever  carried  into  effect,  as  a few  years  after  his  death 
the  whole  of  the  temporal  possessions  derived  from  him  were  seized  by  Edward 
IV.  on  the  ground  that  his  predecessor  had  no  right  to  alienate  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  the  crown.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  hospital  sus- 
tained any  injury  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  but  there  is  evidence  of 
what  was  the  income  of  the  hospital  in  1526,  which  shows  that  the  total  receipts 
of  the  year  amounted  to  £496  18s.  4jd.,  and  the  disbursements  of  all  kinds  to 
£406  14s.  l£d.  The  present  establishment  of  the  hospital  consists  of  a master, 
steward,  chaplain,  thirteen  brethren,  and  forty  persons,  known  as  the  poor  of 
the  hundred  hall.  The  management  is  vested  in  the  master,  who  governs  the 
hospital,  and  disposes  of  its  income,  under  regulations  known  as  the  custumary, 
which  has  been  in  force  above  150  years,  and  which  was  agreed  to  between  the 
master  and  brethren  for  the  then  time,  and  was  ratified  by  the  visitor,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  income  of  the  hospital  arises  from  two  sources,  annual 
rents  and  fixed  payments,  and  from  the  renewal  of  properties,  principally  tithes 
held  by  lease.  Extensive  litigation  has  been  carried  on  of  late  years,  which  has 
led  to  a more  equal  division  of  the  annual  income,  now  amounting  to  £1,088, 
besides  fees  on  the  renewal  of  leases,  and  the  great  mass  of  which  had  before 
fallen  to  the  master.  The  brethren  receive  a yearly  sum  of  money,  apartments, 
and  a daily  allowance  of  meat,  bread,  and  beer,  and  there  are  general  doles  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Cross  (May  3rd),  the  anniversary  of  the  founder’s  death, 
August  10th,  and  the  eves  of  the  great  festivals.  St.  Catherine’s-hill  is  marked 
by  a clump  of  trees,  near  which  are  traces  of  a labyrinth,  which  used  to  be  kept 
in  order  by  the  boys  of  Winchester-college,  who  have  long  appropriated  this  hill 
as  a play-ground.  The  maze  was  said  to  have  been  originally  cut  by  the  boy 
who  w rote  the  song  of  “ Dulce  Domum.”  After  cutting  the  labyrinth  he  pined 
away,  breathing  his  last  under  a great  elm,  known  as  the  “ Domum  ’’-tree.  The 
summit  is  surrounded  by  a deep  fosse,  and  was  probably  the  original  stronghold 
which  kept  watch  above  the  old  British  city. 
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Inns,  George,  White  Swan,  Black  Swan.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat. — Fairs,  1st  Mon.  in  Lent,  seeds, 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  cheese;  Oct.  23rd,  sheep;  24,  cheese,  horses,  cows,  pigs;  Giles’s  Hill,  Sept.  12, 
cheese,  horses.  &o. ; Magdalen  Hill,  Aug.  2,  general.— Bankers,  Bulpett  and  Co. ; draw  on  Barclay, 
Bevan,  and  Co.  Dean,  Littlehale,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Hamp- 
shire Banking  Company;  draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co  .—Newspaper,  Hampshire  Chronicle. 

* WINCLE  consists  chiefly  of  a number  of  small  farms,  scattered  over  a bleak 
and  mountainous  district,  stretching  to  the  verge  of  the  county  adjoining  Staf- 
fordshire. The  church  is  a plain  stone  fabric,  bearing  date  1647,  with  a castel- 
lated tower.  The  chancel  is  very  ancient,  and  there  are  traces  of  a once  beauti- 
fully stained  glass  window. 


f WINDERMERE,  The  Lake  of  Windermere,  from  which  the  district  derives 
its  name,  is  about  eleven  miles  long,  running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  in  one 
place,  is  above  a mile  wide,  but  its  average  width  is  not  more  than  twro-fifths  of 
a mile.  Its  greatest  depth,  opposite  Ecclesrigg-crag,  is  forty  fathoms,  or  240 
feet.  Its  principal  feeders  are  the  rivers  Brathay  and  Rothay,  which  unite  about 
half  a mile  before  they  fall  into  the  lake ; but  there  are  numerous  tributaries 
besides  streams  from  Troutbeck,  Esthwaite-water,  and  Blenham-tarn,  that  flow 
into  the  lake  at  different  points  of  its  course,  until  it  finally  escapes  by  the  Leven 
into  the  Irish-sea  at  Morecambe-bay.  Though  generally  classed  among  the  The  lake 
lakes  of  Westmoreland,  about  four  miles  of  the  eastern  shore,  and  the  whole  of?l|^n^® 
the  western,  is  in  Lancashire.  Westmoreland  claims  the  upper  part  of  the 
eastern  side,  and  the  numerous  islands  with  which  the  lake  is  studded,  and  wrhick 
impart  so  much  variety  to  its  surface.  The  principal  of  them,  beginning  from 
the  most  northerly,  are  : — Rough  Holm,  opposite  Rayrigg;  Lady  Holm,  so  called 
from  a chapel  to  the  Virgin  formerly  erected  there;  Hen  Holm,  House  Holm, 
Thomson’s  Holm,  Curwen’s  or  Belle  Isle,  round  which  are  numerous  smaller 
islets,  much  admired  for  the  water-lilies  that  grow  abundantly  in  the  channels 
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between  them,  Ling  Holm,  Grass  Holm,  and  Silver  Holm.  Curwen’s  Island,  or 
Belle  Isle,  is  nearly  opposite  Bowuess.  The  walk  belting  the  island  is  skirted 
by  noble  trees,  yielding  every  gradation  and  contrast  of  tint  and  colour  that  a 
lover  of  woodland  beauty  could  admire.  The  distance  traversed  in  the  walk 
round  is  about  a mile  and  a quarter.  At  several  points  the  mansion  of  E.  Cur- 
wen,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  the  island,  appears  in  a picturesque  form.  It  is  a curi- 
ous circular  structure,  standing  on  the  site  of  a Roman  ruin. 
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* WINDSOR  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Thames.  As  far  back 
as  the  days  of  the  early  Saxons,  when  its  name  was  Windleshora,  from  the 
windings  of  the  Thames,  there  was  a castle  at  Old  Windsor,  appropriated  to  the 
crown  as  a palatial  residence.  William  the  Conqueror  built  a better  structure 
on  the  present  site,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its  future  importance.  Here 
Henry  I.  held  his  court,  and  having  enlarged  the  castle  with  “ many  fair  build- 
ings,” kept  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide  with  unusual  solemnities  in  1110.  In  the 
time  of  Stephen  it  was  the  second  fortress  in  the  kingdom,  and  sustained  several 
changes  of  masters  during  the  wars  between  the  crown  and  the  barons,  in  the 
turbulent  reigus  of  John  and  Henry  III.  Edward  III.  was  born  here,  and 
extended  the  structure,  on  a most  expensive  scale,  in  1356.  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  was  the  architect,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  one  year  360  workmen  were 
impressed  to  be  employed  at  the  king’s  wages — no  very  liberal  remuneration, 
we  may  be  sure,  when  the  architect  himself  had  only  a shilling  a day.  The 
festivals  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  were  here  celebrated  with  great  splendour. 
For  the  especial  service  of  this  order,  Edward  III.  erected  at  Windsor  a chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  George,  but  the  present  beautiful  chapel  is  of  much  later  date. 
It  was  begun  by  Edward  IV.,  who  found  it  necessary  to  take  down  the  original 
fabric,  on  account  of  its  decayed  state,  and  was  not  completed  until  the  begin- 
ning of  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign.  It  was  here  that  Richard  II.  heard  the  appeal  of 
high  treason  brought  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  against  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  which  ended  in  the  former  becoming  Henry  IV.  The  Earl  of  Surrey, 
imprisoned  for  violating  the  canons  of  the  church  by  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  here 
wooed  the  muse  in  his  retirement,  and  here  was  the  last  prison  of  that  unfortu- 
nate monarch  Charles  I.  Passing  over  the  intermediate  reigns,  as  presenting 
little  of  interest  in  connection  wdth  the  building,  wre  may  mention  that  George  III. 
dwelt  for  many  years  in  a white-washed  house,  at  the  foot  of  his  own  palace, 
till  he  was  persuaded  at  length  to  occupy  the  old  castle.  George  IV.,  soon  after 
his  succession,  commenced  some  extensive  improvements,  and,  under  the  super- 
intendance of  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville,  it  was  thoroughly  renovated,  and  in  many 
portions  rebuilt.  A grant  of  £300,000  was  voted  by  Parliament  in  April,  1824, 
for  the  projected  improvements.  The  designs  for  the  intended  w orks,  furnished 
by  Jeffrey  Wyatt,  were  adopted,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  carrying  them  into 
execution.  The  first  stone  of  King  George  I V.’s-gateway  (forming  the  principal 
entrance  into  the  quadrangle  on  the  south  side,  in  a direct  line  with  the  Long- 
walk)  was  laid  bv  the  king  himself,  August  12th,  1824;  on  which  occasion  the 
architect  received  the  royal  authority  for  altering  his  name  to  that  of  Wyatville  ; 
and  on  the  king’s  taking  possession  of  the  private  apartments,  which  were  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1828,  he  received  the  further  distinction  of  knighthood. 
Until  renovated  and  remodelled  by  Sir  Jeffrey,  the  exterior  had  very  little  of 
either  architectural  character  or  dignity,  or  even  of  picturesqueness,  except  that 
arising  from  situation ; w hereas  now  it  is  marked  by  many  bold  features  and 
well-defined  masses,  and  presents  a series  of  parts,  all  varied,  yet  more  or  less 
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interesting;  but  even  where  the  principal  masses  remain  the  same,  the  general 
outline,  before  feeble  and  insipid,  has  been  greatly  improved : somewhat  greater 
height  than  formerly  has  been  given  to  most  of  the  buildings  by  deep  embattled 
parapets,  and  in  some  of  them  by  machicolations  also.  Some  of  the  towers  have 
been  carried  up  higher,  and  others  added;  among  these  last  are  the  Lancaster 
and  York,  flanking  George  I V.’s-gateway,  and  distinctly  marking  that  as  the 
principal  portal  of  the  castle ; also  the  Brunswick-tower,  which,  owing  to 
its  difference  of  form  and  greater  mass,  adds  very  much  to  the  architectural 
effect  of  the  north-east  angle.  But  the  most  striking  improvement  of  the  kind 
was  that  of  carrying  up  the  Round-tower  thirty  feet  higher,  exclusive  of  the 
Watch-tower  on  its  summit,  which  makes  the  height  in  that  part  twenty-five 
feet  more.  Previously  to  this  being  done  that  keep  hardly  deserved  the  name 
of  tower,  it  being  of  diminutively  low  proportions;  whereas  now  it  renders  the 
castle  very  much  more  conspicuous  than  formerly  as  a distant  object.  After  the 
first  grant  of  £*300,000,  others  were  successively  made,  and  the  total  expenditure 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  IV.  amounted  to  £771,000.  There  has 
since  been  a grant  of  £70,000  for  new  stables,  which  form  an  extensive  range  of 
buildings,  only  400  feet  from  the  castle,  on  its  south  side,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  Long-walk ; they  extend  upwards  of  600  feet,  and  include  a riding-house, 
nearly  200  feet  in  length  by  sixty  in  breadth.  Some  additional  expenditure  has 
since  been  incurred  by  the  removal  of  the  houses  along  the  west  side  of  the 
castle  by  Thames-street,  and  the  opening  of  the  approaches,  and  in  other 
improvements.  The  state  apartments,  which  contain  many  fine  portraits  by 
Vandyke  and  Lawrence,  as  well  as  many  other  paintings  and  w orks  of  art  and 
taste,  are  open  to  the  public  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  by 
tickets,  obtainable  gratuitously,  of  the  leading  prin tsellers  in  London.  The 
usual  entrance  is  under  Henry  VIIL’s-gateway,  leading  to  the  lower  ward,  and 
close  to  that  magnificent  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  St.  George’s  chapel. 
Though  this  building  and  its  decorations  are  pre-eminently  beautiful,  it  is  per- 
fectly of  a devotional  character.  The  richly  decorated  roof,  supported  on  clus- 
tered columns,  the  “storied  windows,  richly  dight,”  the  banners  and  escutcheons 
of  the  knights  of  the  garter,  and  the  massive  floor  of  marble,  all  unite  to  produce 
a striking  and  impressive  effect.  The  great  east  window  is  painted  after  the 
designs  of  West.  During  the  last  few  years  this  chapel  has  been  entirely  and 
very  judiciously  restored  at  a great  expense.  St.  George’s  chapel  is  a collegiate 
establishment.  The  chapter  consists  of  a dean,  eight  canons,  and  six  minor 
canons.  As  wrorks  of  art,  the  monuments  in  the  chapel  are,  perhaps,  disappoint- 
ing. Edw  ard  IV.  is  buried  here,  beneath  that  remarkable  specimen  of  elaborate 
ingenuity,  the  iron  tomb  of  Quintin  Matsys,  the  artist-blacksmith  of  Antwerp ; 
and  in  the  opposite  aisle,  under  a plain  marble  stone,  his  unhappy  rival,  Henry 
VI.,  is  interred.  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I.  are  entombed  under  the  choir, 
without  any  memorial,  and  there  is  a cenotaph,  by  Wyatt,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  At  the  foot  of  the  altar  is  a subterraneous  passage,  com- 
municating with  the  tomb-house,  in  which  is  the  cemetery  of  the  present  race 
of  monarchs,  containing,  amongst  others,  the  remains  of  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  the  Duke  of  York,  Duke  of  Kent,  and  the 
Princesses  Amelia,  Augusta,  and  Charlotte.  From  the  east  end  of  the  lower  ward 
we  pass  into  the  middle  ward,  bounded  by  a low  battlement,  enclosing  a deep 
moat,  cultivated  as  a garden.  The  round-towrer,  with  the  royal  standard  floating 
from  the  summit,  hence  appears  to  great  advantage,  and  twelve  counties  are 
within  its  ken.  This  “keep,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  as  it  formed  the  prison 
of  the  castle  till  1660.  is  not  a perfect  circle,  for  it  is  192  feet  in  its  greatest 
diameter,  and  ninety-three  in  its  smallest;  its  height  is  eighty  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  mound ; watch-tow'er  twenty-five  more ; and  its  entire  height,  from  the 
level  of  the  quadrangle,  148  feet.  In  the  great  quadrangle,  at  the  base  of  the 
Round-tower,  is  a bronze  statue  of  Charles  II.,  erected,  in  1679,  at  the  expense 
of  one  Tobias  Rustat,  described  by  Evelyn  as  “ a very  simple,  ignorant,  but 
honest  and  loyal  creature,”  and  who  thus  bestowed  a thousand  pounds.  The 
pedestal,  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  is  very  fine.  On  the  north  side  of  this  quadrangle 
is  King  John’s-tower,  and  the  space  between  this  and  the  massive  square  tower 
beyond  is  occupied  by  the  Queen’s  Audience-chamber,  at  which  the  suite  of 
state  apartments  commences.  The  projecting  doorway  is  the  state  entrance,  on 
a line  with  wdiich  is  the  vestibule,  continued  through  to  George  IV.’s-tower  in 
the  north  terrace,  whence  there  is  a magnificent  vista  of  nearly  three  miles. 
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The  north  terrace  is  open  every  day ; the  others,  only  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days. St.  George’s  chapel  is  open  daily,  during  divine  service,  at  half-past  ten, 
a.m.,  and  half-past  four,  p.m.  The  Round-tower  is  open  daily.  Within  our 
limits  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  more  than  a mere  enumeration  of  the 
state  apartments,  which  form  a series  unequalled  in  Europe  for  magnificence. 
Approaching  through  the  Gothic  porch  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  upper 
ward,  we  are  led  by  a fine  staircase  to  the  Audience-chamber,  hung  with  Gobelin 
tapestry,  and  embellished  with  a painted  ceiling  by  Verrio.  The  Presence- 
chamber,  or  ball-room,  for  which  purpose  it  is  generally  appropriated,  is  a 
spacious  apartment,  ninety  feet  long,  thirty-two  broad,  and  thirty-three  feet  high, 
opening,  at  the  southern  end,  into  St.  George’s-hall,  and  terminating  at  Corn- 
wall-tower,  on  the  north  terrace.  The  decorations  are  in  the  Louis  Quatorze 
style.  The  Vandyke-room  comprises  a fine  collection  of  the  works  of  that 
eminent  master,  twenty-two  in  number.  The  “Five  Children  of  Charles  I.,” 
over  the  chimney-piece,  and  a picture  representing  that  unfortunate  monarch  on 
horseback,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  are  particularly  admired.  The  Guard- 
chamber  is  very  attractive  to  visitors,  and  is  seventy-eight  feet  long,  and  thirty- 
one  feet  high.  It  contains  Chantrey’s  colossal  bust  of  Nelson,  and  part  o the 
foremast  of  the  Victory;  the  Blenheim  white  banner;  a bust  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  ; Cellini’s  silver  shield,  inlaid  with  gold,  presented  by  Francis  I.  of 
France  to  Henry  VIII. ; and  a bust,  by  Chantrey,  of  the  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, with  the  last  annual  banner  presented  on  the  Waterloo  anniversary,  in 
memory  of  the  tenure  by  which  Strathfieldsaye  is  held.  The  walls  are  decorated 
with  arms.  St.  George’s-hall,  with  its  portraits  of  eleven  of  our  latest  sove- 
reigns, and  the  Waterloo-gallery,  pictorially  presenting  the  most  eminent  states- 
men and  soldiers  connected  with  that  decisive  battle,  are  sure  to  engage  the 
visitor’s  attention.  The  other  apartments  are  enriched  with  numerous  paintings 
by  the  most  distinguished  masters.  Beneath  the  north  terrace  are  the  Slopes, 
extending  into  the  Home  (or  Little)  park,  which  has  been  for  a long  period  an 
appurtenance  to  the  castle.  Near  the  avenue  called  “Queen  Elizabeth ’s-walk,’’ 
tradition  still  points  out  a withered  tree  as  the  identical  oak  of  “ Herne  the 
Hunter.’’  The  Long-walk,  affording,  perhaps,  the  finest  vista  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  extends  from  the  principal  entrance  of  the  castle  to  the  top  of  a com- 
manding hill  in  the  Great-park,  called  Snow-hill,  a distance  of  three  miles. 
There  is  a splendid  prospect  at  the  end,  affording  a panoramic  view  of  seve- 
ral memorable  places,  endeared  by  historical  and  poetic  associations.  On  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  where  the  avenue  terminates,  was  placed,  in  the  summer  of 
1832,  a colossal  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.,  by  Westmacott.  The 
total  elevation  is  more  than  fifty  feet;  the  statue,  without  the  pedestal,  being 
twenty-six  feet  high.  Virginia-water  was  planted  and  the  lake  formed  by  Paul 
Sandby,  when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  hero  of  Culloden,  resided  at  the 
lodge,  which  still  bears  his  name,  about  three  miles  from  Windsor.  The  lake  is 
the  largest  artificial  piece  of  water  in  the  kingdom,  if  that  can  be  called  artificial 
where  man  has  only  collected  the  streams  of  the  district  into  a natural  basin. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  exceedingly  pleasing  and  picturesque.  After  passing 
through  a woody  dell,  we  come  to  some  serpentine  walks,  which  lead  in  different 
directions ; those  to  the  right  .conducting  us  to  a somewhat  steep  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stands  a handsome  Gothic  battlemented  building,  called  the 
Belvidere ; and  those  to  the  left  leading  to  the  margin  of  the  lake.  At  the  head 
of  the  lake  is  a cascade,  descending  some  twenty  feet,  over  massive  fragments  of 
stone,  into  a dark  glen  or  ravine.  Near  it  is  an  obelisk  standing  on  a small 
mount,  and  bearing  the  following  inscription,  added  by  William  IV. “This 
obelisk  was  raised  by  the  command  of  George  II.,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
in  commemoration  of  the  services  of  his  son  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
success  of  his  arms,  and  the  gratitude  of  his  father.’’  There  is  a road  hence  to 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  where  we  can  reach  a rustic  bridge,  and  get  a fine  view  of 
the  waterfall  and  its  cavern  adjacent,  formed  of  stones  brought  from  Bagshot- 
heath,  where  they  indicated  the  ruins  of  a Saxon  cromlech.  At  the  point  where 
the  lake  is  widest,  a fishing  temple  wras  erected  by  George  IV.  A bold  arch 
carries  the  public  road  to  Blacknest,  over  a portion  of  the  grounds,  and  adjoining 
is  an  ornamental  ruin,  called  the  “ Temple  of  the  Gods,’’  manufactured  from 
some  really  antique  fragments  of  Greek  columns  and  pediments,  that  used  to 
lie  in  the  court-yard  of  the  British-museum.  The  public  buildings  of  Windsor 
are  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  The  church  is  a spacious  and  convenient  struc- 
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inSta 
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Winger  worth  pa 

Wingfield  pa 

Wingfield,  North  

Wingfield,  South*  pa 

Winghamf pa 

Wingrave-with- 
Rowsham  pa 

Derby  

Suffolk  

Derby  

Derby  

Kent  

Bucks  

Chesterfield  ...3 

Eye  7 

Chesterfield. ..4% 

Alfreton  2| 

Canterbury  ...6 

Aylesbury 5| 

Clay  Cross  ...2| 

Harleston  5 

Clay  Cross f 

Wingfield  

Canterbury  ...6 

Cheddington  41 

Midland  

E.  Counties 

Midland  

Midland  

Lon.,  Chat.,  & Dover 

L.  & N.  W 

155 

nil 

153| 

146| 

64 

40| 

2906 

2441 

7603 

3308 

2641 

2600 

463 

654 

4351 

1092 

1083 

813 

ture,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  erected  in  1822.  A neat  district  church,  of 
Gothic  character,  was  erected  in  1842.  In  this  church  was  placed,  in  1855 
neat  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Guards  who  fell  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma 
and  Iukermau.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  have 
places  of  worship.  There  are  free  National,  British,  and  infant-schools;  a royal 
dispensary  ; Brotherton’s-hospital,  founded  in  1503,  for  eight  poor  persons  ; and 
Reeves’-almshouses,  founded  in  167G.  The  guildhall,  or  town-hall,  erected  in 
1686,  is  rather  a handsome  building.  In  the  hall,  or  court-room,  are  a number 
of  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  and  personages  of  rank.  The  town 
hall  was  repaired,  and,  to  a considerable  extent,  remodelled  in  1852,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hardwick.  The  theatre  is  internally  neat  and  convenient.  The 
Great  Western-railway-station,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a plain  but  con- 
venient building.  The  South- Western-railway-station,  in  Datchet-lane, 
more  ambitious  edifice,  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings ; it  is  a somewhat 
quaint  imitation  of  the  Tudor  style.  Windsor  possesses  no  manufacture,  but 
there  are  considerable  ale-breweries.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  trade  created  by  the  residence  of  the  court  at  Windsor-castle,  and  by 
the  abode  of  many  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  numerous 
visitors  who  resort  to  the  town.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  is  a piece  oJ 
meadow-land,  surrounded  with  a gravelled  w alk,  which  is  known  as  the  “ Bache- 
lor’s-acre,”  and  is  reserved,  under  the  Inclosure  Act,  as  a place  in  which  to  play 
at  “ all  sports  and  pastimes.”  “ The  Bachelor’s  Revel  ” is  held  here  on  August 
17th,  and  attracts  numerous  visitors.  On  the  Acre  is  an  obelisk,  erected  by 
the  Bachelors,  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  princesses 
to  their  festival  in  honour  of  the  jubilee  of  George  III.  There  are  barracks  for 
infantry  and  cavalry,  the  latter  in  Clewer  parish.  Though  situated  on  opposite 
banks  of  the  Thames,  Windsor  and  Eton  form  in  appearance  but  one  town,  the 
line  of  houses  being  interrupted  only  by  the  bridge,  erected  in  1824,  a neat 
structure  of  iron,  200  feet  long  and  twenty-nine  feet  wide,  and  consisting  of  three 
arches.  Among  other  recent  improvements,  Datchet-bridge  has  been  removed 
and  two  new  bridges,  both  of  iron,  with  stone  piers,  have  been  erected : Victoria- 
bridge,  some  distance  above  the  old  Datchet-bridge,  in  connection  with  the  new 
road  from  the  South-Western-railway-station ; and  Albert-bridge,  below  old 
Datchet-bridge,  and  about  midwray  between  it  and  Old  Windsor,  in  connection 
with  the  new  road  to  Staines.  The  borough  is  governed  by  six  aldermen  and 
eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor. 

Inns,  Castle  Hotel,  White  Hart  Hotel,  Star  and  Garter  Inn,  New  Inn,  Swan,  Adelaide  Hotel, 
Clarence  Hotel,  Three  Tuns.— Fairs,  Easter-Tues.,  July  5,  Oct.  24.— Bankers,  Neville,  Reid,  and 
Co. ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.  Branch  of  London  and  County  Banking  Company;  draw 
on  Head-office.— Newspaper,  Windsor  and  Eton  Express. 

* WINGFIELD  (South)  possesses  a considerable  trade  in  stocking-weaving. 
The  church  is  a neat  structure,  with  square  embattled  tower.  The  manor-house, 
once  a splendid  and  spacious  edifice,  erected  by  Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell,  lord 
treasurer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  is  now  an  extensive  and  interesting  ruin  : 
it  was  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  but 
being  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  it  was  made  a royal  garrison ; it  sus- 
tained a siege  in  1644,  and  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  about  two  years 
afterwards  was  dismantled  by  order  of  Parliament. 

f WINGHAM  formerly  had  a market,  which  has  long  since  been  discontinued. 
William  de  Wingham,  Bishop  of  London,  and  chancellor  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  was  born  in  this  parish.  The  church  is  a large,  decorated,  and  perpendi- 
cular building.  Archbishop  Peckham  founded  here  a college  for  a provost  and 
six  canons,  and  some  remains  of  the  collegiate  buildings  may  be  traced  opposite 
the  churchyard  in  Canon-row.  There  is  a monument  in  the  church  of  the  date 
of  1360,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Juliers,  and  widow  of  John 
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Southwell 3! 

Fiskerton 

,...3 

Midland  

2240 

129 

Wink  field  

Wilts,  r. 

Bradford 2 

Trowbridge 

...2 

Gt.  Western  ... 

1071 

Winkfield-with- 

Ascot 

pa 

Berks 

Windsor 6 

Ascot  

,...3 

L.  & S.  W 

32 

8982 

2185 

Hatherleigh  ...6 

Eggesford.... 

..3! 

N.  Devon 

192 

9118 

1554 

.....to 

W.  R.  York  .. 

Ripon  

...5 

N.  Eastern  

226f 

703 

214 

Winlaton  

Durham  

Gateshead 6 

Scots  wood  ... 

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

280* 

8261 

6085 

Winmarleigh  ... 

Lancaster 

Garstang 3 

Garstang  .... 

..4% 

Lane.  & Preston 

224 

2282 

262 

Winnall  

Hants  

Winchester  ...f 

Winchester 

...I 

L.  & S.  VV 

67* 

531 

117 

Winnersh  

....lib 

Berks  

Wokingham  ...4 

Wokingham 

...4 

L.  & S.  W 

41 

587 

to 

Chester 

Northwich 1 

Hartford  ... 

...3 

L.  & N.  W 

172 

597 

405 

to 

Stafford 

Drayton  5 

Whitmore  ... 

...5 

L.  & N.  W 

152* 

200 

Winnow,  St 

Cornwall  

Lostwithiel  ...2 

Lostwithiel 

...2 

Cornwall  

252! 

6137 

1076 

Winscales 

Cumberland 

Workington  ...3 

Workington 

...3 

Whitehaven  J unc. . . . 

313* 

114 

Winscombe 

pa 

Somerset 

Axbridge 2 

Banwell  

...5 

Gt.  Western  . 

139 

4140 

1439 

Winsford 

to 

Chester 

Middlewich  ..  3 

Winsford  ... 

...1 

L.  & N.  W 

166| 

Winsford 

pa 

Somerset  

Tiverton  19 

South  Molton  16 

N.  Devon 

240 

8656 

604 

Winsham 

pa 

Somerset  

Chard  4 

Crewkerne... 

London  & Exeter  ... 

136 

2953 

1062 

Winshill  

to 

Derby  

Burton-on-T.  1! 

Burton-on-T.  24 

Midland  

125! 

1150 

505 

Winslade-with- 

Kempshot  

pa 

Hants  

Basingstoke  ...3 

Basin  erstoke.Si 

L.  & S.  W 

61! 

1235 

174 

Winsley 

Wilts 

Bradford  1! 

Bradford  

14 

Gt.  Western  

llOf 

1587 

Winslow*  

.....pa 

Bucks  

Buckingham  6! 

Winslow  

L.  & N.  W 

54 

1920 

' 1889 

Winslow  

Hereford  

Bromyard  3 

Leominster  .. 

,.11 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

168 

491 

Winson  

chap 

Gloucester  ... 

Northleach  ...4 

Cirencester 

...7 

Gt.  Western  

102! 

1190 

170 

Winstanley 

Lancaster 

Wigan  3! 

Pemberton... 

...2 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

199! 

1853 

675 

Winsterf 

to 

Derby  

Bakewell  6! 

Darlev 

3 

Midland  

155 

928 

Winston  

pa 

Durham 

Barnard  Castle  6 

Winston 

Stocktn.  & Darlngtn. 

241! 

2961 

301 

Winston  

Suffolk  

Debenham  ...l! 

Needham  ... 

...8 

E.  Counties 

84f 

1476 

392 

Winstone 

....pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Stroud  8! 

Cirencester  ., 

Gt.  Western  

lOlf 

1437 

252 

Winterborne 

Clan stone  

Dorset  

Blandford  4 

Blandford  ... 

...4 

L.  & S.  W 

129 

1406 

97 

Winterborne- 

Kingston 

....pa 

Dorset  

Bere  Regis 2 

Blandford 

...6 

L.  & S.  W 

131 

2508 

584 

Winterborne- 

Thomson 

..,.pa 

Dorset  

Blandford  ...65 

Wareham 

,.65 

L.  & S.  W 

131* 

710 

37 

Winterborne- 

WhitechurchJ 

...pa 

Dorset  

Bere  Regis 4 

Blandford  ... 

...5 

L.  & S.  W 

130 

2841 

695 

WlNGHAM. 


Plantagenet,  who  was  married  to  Sir  Eustace  Dabrieschecourt.  The  lady- 
had  taken  the  veil,  and  for  this  breach  of  her  vows  was  condemned  daily  to 
repeat  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  and  the  fifteen  “ graduals,”  once  every  year 
to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Canterbury,  and  once  every  week  to  wear 
no  linen,  and  to  eat  nothing  but  bread  and  a mess  of  pottage,  a penance  which 
she  endured  for  fifty-one  years. 


Inn,  Red  Lion.— Fairs,  May  12,  Nov.  12,  cattle. 


Lace- 

making. 


* WINSLOW  is  a town  of  considerable  antiquity,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  and  consists  principally  of  three  streets ; the  houses  are  chiefly  of  brick, 
and  are  in  general  well  built.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  lace-making. 
The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  extremely  fertile,  and  in  a high  state  of  cultivation. 
The  parish  church  is  a commodious  structure  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  a 
square  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  Independents  and  Baptists  have 
places  of  worship. 

Inn , Bell—  Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  Feb.  18,  March  20,  April  20,  3rd  Wed.  in  May,  Aug.  21,  Sep.  22, 
Nov.  26,  cattle ; Oct.  11,  hiring.— Bankers,  Bartlett  and  Co.;  draw  on  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  Sub- 
Branch  of  Bucks  and  Oxon  Union  Bank ; draw  on  ditto. 


Mining. 


Peculiar 

springs. 


f WINSTER  is  situated  between  the  river  Derwent  and  the  Cromford  and 
High  Peak-railway,  about  three  miles  from  each.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  mining,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a very  considerable 
extent ; the  cotton  trade  was  established  at  one  period,  but  is  now  nearly  extinct. 
The  church  of  St.  John  is  in  the  pointed  English  style,  with  an  old  tower. 
There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists. 

Fairs,  Feb.  11,  March  30,  May  8,  Oct.  10,  Wed.  bef.  Dec.  16,  hiring. 

X WINTERBORNE-WHITECHURCH,  in  common  with  other  places  thus 
named,  is  so  called  from  a stream  peculiar  to  the  chalk  valleys,  of  which  the 
fountains  periodically  “well  up,”  or  “break,”  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  winter. 
However  wet  the  season,  the  bursting  of  these  springs  is  nevertheless  delayed 
until  the  occurrence  of  a gale  of  wind.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  father  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  founders  of  the  sect  of  Methodists,  was  born  here 
during  the  incumbency  of  his  father,  who  was  subsequently  ejected  for  non- 
conformity. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Disi. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Winterborne- 

Dorset  

Blandford  ... 

...6 

Blandford  ... 

...6 

L.  & S.  W 

131 

...4 

Newbury 

,.4fjj 

Gt.  Western  

571 

..  6 

Yate  

..41 

Midland  

1271 

Winterbourne 

Dorset  

Dorchester... 

...5 

Dorchester... 

...5 

L.  & S.  W.  

1451 

Winterbourne 

Wilts 

Marlborouerh  _ *1 

Wootton  Bass,  6 

Gt.  Western  

89 

Winterbourne 

Dorset  

Dorchester... 

...2 

Dorchester... 

...2 

L.  & S.  W 

1421 

Winterbourne- 

Wilts 

Salisbury  ^ 

...4 

Porto  n 

..H 

L.  & S.  W 

79f 

Winterbourne- 

Wilts 

Salisbury 

Porton 

...2 

L.  & S.  W 

801 

Winterbourne- 

Gunner  

pa 

Wilts 

Salisbury 

..41 

Porton  

...1 

L.  & S.  W 

791 

Winterbourne 

Herringstone 

pa 

Dorset  

Dorchester... 

...2 

Dorchester  . 

..11 

L.  & S.  W 

141  f 

Winterbourne, 

St.  Martin  

pa 

Dorset  

Dorchester 

3 

Dorchester 

...3 

L.  & S.  W 

1431 

Winterbourne 

Monckton  

pa 

Dorset  

Dorchester 

2 

Dorchester  . 

..11 

L.  & S.  W 

1411 

Winterbourne 

Monkton  

pa 

Wilts 

Marlboroueh  71 

Wootton  Bass.  8 

Gt.  Western  

91 

Winterbourne 

Steepleton  

Dorset  

Dorchester  . 

..4| 

Dorchester  . 

..41 

L.  & S.  W 

144f 

Winterbourue- 

Stoke 

pa 

Wilts 

Amesbury 

.5 

Wishford 

..31 

L.  & S.  W 

- 91  f 

Winteringham  ... 

pa 

Lincoln  

Barton 

...7 

Barton  

.7 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

183 

Wintersett  

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Wakefield  .. 

fi 

Rovston 

..21 

Midland  

188f 

Winterslow*  

.pa 

Wilts 

Salisbury  6 

Porton 

...5 

L.  & S.  W 

831 

Wintertont 

pa 

Lincoln 

Brigg 

..10 

Barton 

...8 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

184 

Wintertouj 

.pa 

Norfolk 

Caistor  

...6 

Yarmouth  ... 

...9 

E.  Suffolk 

130 

Winthorpe 

Lincoln  

Burgh 

...4 

Burgh 

...6 

Gt.  Northern 

1301 

Winthorpe 

pa 

Nottingham 

Newark 

...2 

Newark 

...2 

Gt.  Northern  

122 

Winton  

Westmorland 

Brouerli 

Tehav  

IS 

Lane  & Carlisle 

276f 

Winton  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Northallerton  4 

Northallerton  5 

N.  Eastern 

2261 

Wintrinsrham 

pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

New  Mai  ton 

...7 

Settrington 

...4 

N.  Eastern  

2131 

Winwick§  

.pa 

Lancaster 

Warrington 

...3 

Newton 

...2 

L.  & N.  W 

190 

Win  wick 

.pa 

Northampton 

Daventry  ... 

...9 

Crick  

...5 

L.  & N.  W 

81 

Win  wick 

.pa 

Nrtha  & Hnts 

Oundle 

..6h 

Barnwell  .... 

..41 

L.  & N.  W 

99 

Wirkswortbll 

Derby  

Belner  

Cromford .... 

21 

Midland  

150£ 

Wirswall  

Chester 

Whitchurch  ...2 

Whitchurch 

...2 

L.  & N.  W 

1731 

* WINTERSLOW.  This  manor  was  held  in  early  times  by  the  service  of 
providing  the  king  with  claret.  Winterslow-house,  a residence  of  the  Fox  family, 
was  burned  to  the  ground  in  1774.  At  Winterslow-hut,  an  inn  to  which  Hazlitt 
loved  to  retire,  and  where  he  wrote  many  of  his  famous  essays,  a lioness  attacked 
the  Exeter  mail,  October,  1816.  The  animal  had  escaped  from  a caravan,  on  its 
way  to  Salisbury  fair,  and  a picture  in  the  inn  parlour  commemorates  the  event. 

f WINTERTON.  The  church  of  All  Saints  is  a handsome  and  spacious 
building,  with  a tower.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyans  and  Methodists.  A 
weekly  corn-market  is  held  every  Wednesday. 

Fairs , Tues.  bef.  Palm- Sun.,  cattle;  Sep.  23. 

X WINTERTON  formerly  had  a market  and  fair,  which  have  long  been  dis- 
continued. The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  supported  by  fishing.  The  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  has  a lofty  steeple,  forming  a noted  landmark. 
On  a promontory,  called  Winter  ton  Ness,  are  two  lighthouses.  In  1665  several 
large  bones  were  found  on  the  cliff,  one  of  which,  said  to  be  that  of  a man’s  leg, 
was  three  feet  two  inches  long,  and  weighed  fifty-seven  pounds.  There  is  a 
wild  fowl  decoy  here  of  twenty  acres. 

§ WINWICK.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  fustian,  locks,  hinges,  and  there  is  a large  patent  wire-rope  and  subma- 
rine cable  manufactory.  The  church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  with  a lofty  spire, 
said  to  be  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  in  this  country. 
A new  chancel  was  added  in  1847.  Near  this  place  is  an  elevated  piece  of 
ground,  called  Red-bank,  which  was  the  scene  of  an  obstinately-contested  battle 
between  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Scots,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  with 
terrible  slaughter.  x 

||  WIRKS WORTH  is  a place  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name  from  the  valuable  lead-works  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  appear  to 
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Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

823 

224 

395 

3170 

2876 

1500 

195 

2210 

289 

1970 

150 

1162 

187 

1663 

281 

1562 

167 

530 

52 

3503 

434 

631 

87 

1840 

245 

1783 

206 

3419 

365 

5675 

824 

1052 

168 

4843 

913 

3628 

1665 

1515 

722 

2339 

299 

680 

243 

3383 

257 

1354 

108 

8480 

588 

25148 

19934 

2038 

155 

1710 

431 

14154 

7480 

971 

83 

Mail 

attacked  by 
a lioness. 


Remarkable 

bone. 


Red-bank. 
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pr  Rl. 
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inStu- 

Acres 
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Wisbeach* *  m Sl  hn 

Oambridire 

March 

....8 

Wisbeach 

E.  Counties 

95% 

6432 

10591 

Wisbeach,  St.  Mary  pa  Cambridge  ... 

Wisbeach 

..21 

Wisbeach 2 s 

E.  Counties 

98 

9606 

2115 

Wishnrmierh  ftrccn  na  Siisspy 

Horsham 

....9 

Petworth  6 

Mid-Sussex 

60f 

8484 

1746 

Wiseton  

to1  Nottingham 

Bawtry  , 

Bawtry 5^ 

Gt.  Northern 

153§ 

127 

Wishaw  

pa 

Warwick  

Ooleshill 

...A 

Water  Orton. ..3 

Midland  

123% 

1196 

282 

Wishford,  Great  .. 

Da 

Wilts 

Wilton 

Wishford 

L.  & S.  W 

88% 

1610 

378 

Wisley  , 

pa 

Surrey 

Ripley 

....2 

Weybridge  ...3 

L.  & S.  W 

22 

1321 

167 

Wispington 

Tii  neon 

Horncastle 

....4 

Horncastle 4 

Gt.  Northern 

134% 

1570 

83 

Wisset  

.paSuffolk  

Halesworth 

...2 

Halesworth  ...2 

E.  Suffolk 

102 

2259 

490 

Wissington 

.pa  Suffolk  

Navland  .... 

.M 

Bures  4 

E.  Union  

57% 

! 1485 

256 

Wistanstow 

.pa' Salop 

Ludlow 

..10 

Craven  Arms  ..2 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

177% 

5160 

1044 

Wistanswick  

, to!  Salop 

Hodnet  

,...4 

Newport 9 

L.  &N.  W.  

154 

237 

WlRKS- 

WOJRTH. 


Ancient 
mining 
customs  and 
privileges. 


have  been  worked  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  subsequently 
by  the  Saxons  on  a very  extensive  scale.  The  town  is  situated  in  a low  valley, 
nearly  surrounded  by  hills,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mining  district. 
The  inhabitants  derive  their  chief  support  from  the  working  of  the  lead-mines, 
but  some  of  them  are  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton;  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  establishments  in  which  common  ginghams  are  made, 
and  others  for  the  production  of  hosiery,  hats,  tape,  silk,  and  for  wool-combing. 
The  mines  and  miners  are  governed  by  ancient  customs;  and  all  disputes  and 
offences  are  determined  at  the  Barmote-courts,  held  twice  a year,  before  the 
steward,  in  the  moot-hall,  a handsome  stone  building,  erected  in  1814,  by  the 
Hon.  Charles  Bathurst,  late  chancellor  of  the  duchy.  In  this  hall  is  deposited 
the  ancient  brass  dish,  the  standard  from  which  those  used  for  measuring  the 
ore  are  made,  which  must  be  brought  to  be  corrected  by  it  at  least  twice  a year 
by  all  the  miners.  The  laws  and  regulations  by  which  these  courts  are  governed 
are  very  similar  to  those  in  force  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall ; one  remarkable  custom  is,  that  each  person  has  the  privilege  of  digging 
and  searching  for  lead-ore  in  any  part  of  the  king’s  field,  which,  with  a few 
exceptions,  comprehends  the  whole  wapentake : when  a miner  has  discovered  a 
new  vein  of  ore,  he  has  a right  to  work  it  and  erect  buildings  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  w ithout  making  any  compensation  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  The  church 
is  a handsome  Gothic  structure,  containing  several  ancient  monuments ; it  con- 
sists of  a nave,  side  aisles,  transepts,  and  a chancel,  restored  in  1855,  with  a 
square  tower,  supported  by  four  large  pillars  in  the  centre.  The  vicar  is  entitled 
by  custom,  to  every  fortieth  dish  (of  fourteen  pints)  of  lead-ore  raised  in  the 
parish;  but  the  quantity  of  late  years  has  been  very  small.  The  Wesleyans, 
Baptists,  and  Independents,  have  places  of  worship,  and  there  is  a good  gram- 
mar-school, rebuilt  in  1828.  At  Tdredgehav,  in  this  parish,  a handsome  church 
was  erected  in  1855,  at  a cost  of  £2,000. 


Inns , Red  Lion,  George.— Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  Shrove-Tues.,  Easter-Tues.,  May  12.  July  8, 
Sep.  8,  3rd  Tues.  in  Nov.,  hiring.— Bankers,  Arkwright  and  Co. ; draw  on  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith. 


Castle  for- 
merly here. 


Modern  im- 
provements 


* WISBEACH,  situated  in  the  fen  district,  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Nene,  is  of  great  antiquity.  William  the  Conqueror  erected  a castle  here, 
which,  in  1236,  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation.  Another  structure  was  built 
on  the  same  site  some  years  after  by  Bishop  Morton,  and  it  became  the  epis- 
copal palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  used  for 
the  confinement  of  state  prisoners,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
purchased  by  Thurloe,  Oliver  Cromwell’s  secretary.  A handsome  circus,  con- 
structed in  1816,  occupies  the  space  on  which  the  castle  stood.  The  trade  of 
the  port  is  very  extensive,  particularly  in  corn  and  butter.  The  new'  corn- 
exchange  was  opened  July,  1858.  A public  hall  was  erected  in  1852,  for  the  use 
of  the  mechanics-institute.  The  house  of  correction  was  built  in  1807.  The 
market-place  occupies  a large  area  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  St.  Peter’s  church 
is  a fine  and  ancient  building,  writh  a tower  detached  from  the  body  of  the  church. 
It  was  repaired  in  1857,  at  a cost  of  £4,200.  St.  Mary’s  church  is  at  a short 
distance  from  the  town,  and  there  is  a chapel  of  ea^e,  with  places  of  worship  for 
Wesleyans,  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
A stone  bridge,  consisting  of  one  arch,  of  seventy-two  feet  span,  connects  the 
two  parts  of  the  town.  The  navigation  of  the  Nene,  which  had  been  impeded 
by  accumulations  of  mud,  is  now  greatly  improved.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor.  In  connection 
with  the  commerce  of  Wisbeach  is  a custom-house  and  a convenient  quay,  to 
which  vessels  come  alongside;  it  has  likewise  the  advantage  of  a canal  commu- 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway . 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Chester 

Nantwich... 

Willaston  ... 

...1 

L.  & N.  W 

1611 

1465 

298 

Wiston  ho  & na 

Haverfdwest.  5 

Haverfdwest.  5 

S.  Wales  

281 

7030 

774 

Sussex  

Steyning  ... 

..14 

Sho reham  ... 

,...7 

L..  B.,  & S.  C 

634 

2865 

301 

....3 

Somersham 

...7 

E.  Counties 

84f 

2070 

553 

...  7 

Glen  

..H 

Midland  

9H 

2100 

261 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Selby  

....3 

Selby  

,...3 

N.  Eastern  

1864 

3870 

788 

Wiswellf  

Lancaster 

Clitheroe  ... 

-.2* 

Whalley  .... 

..14 

Lane.  &,  Yorkshire... 

2214 

1410 

747 

Elv  

fi 

Ely  

..64 

E.  Counties 

78f 

2671 

588 

Wimborne ... 

,...5 

L.  & S.  W 

1194 

1481 

504 

Cambridge  ... 

Ely 

..24 

Ely  

....3 

E.  Counties 

75| 

2376 

620 

Witchingham, 

Great  . 

.pa 

Norfolk 

Reepham  .... 

...24 

Elmham 

,...8 

E.  Counties 

1394 

2245 

669 

Witchingham, 

Little 

.pa 

Norfolk......... 

Reepham  .... 

...2* 

Elmham 

....9 

E.  Counties 

1404 

738 

42 

Witehling  

pa 

Kent  

Charing 

...54 

Pluckley  .... 

..10 

S.  Eastern  

72 

1309 

124 

Withamt 

pa 

Essex 

Chelmsford 

...9 

Witham  

4 

E.  Counties 

38f 

3633 

3303 

Witham-Friary  .. 

.pa 

Somerset  

Frome 

....6 

Witham  

Gt.  Western  

120| 

4970 

556 

Witham-on-the- 

Hill  

pa 

Lincoln 

Bourn  

Little  Bvtham2i 

Gt.  Northern 

944 

4210 

635 

Witham,  North 

.pa 

Lincoln 

Grantham  .. 

....9 

Corbv  

...6 

Gt.  Northern 

103 

2373 

309 

Witham,  South 

.pa 

Lincoln 

Stamford  .... 

...11 

Little  Bvtham  6 

Gt.  Northern 

98 

3230 

544 

Withcall  

.pa 

Lincoln 

Louth  

....4 

Louth  

..4^ 

Gt.  Northern 

1454 

2650 

117 

Withcote 

pa 

Leicester  

Oakham  

....5 

Oakham 

...5 

Midland  

1074 

777 

40 

Witheridge 

.pa 

Devon  

Chulmleigh . 

,..84 

Tiverton  .... 

..10 

Gt.  Western  

1944 

9048 

1309 

Wither]  ey  

.pa 

Leicester 

Atherstone  . 

..14 

Atherstone  . 

..14 

L.  & N.  W 

104 

1570 

540 

Withern  

.pa 

Lincoln  

Alford 

....5 

Cla.vthorpe  ., 

..24 

Gt.  Northern  

136 

2669 

603 

Withernsea 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Patrington  . 

..44 

Withernsea . 

Hull  & Holderness 

1914 

1210 

109 

Withernwiek 

.pa 

E.  R.  York  . . 

Hornsea 

Beverley 

..11 

N.  Eastern  

192| 

2600 

513 

Withersdale  

Suffolk  

Harleston.... 

..34 

Harleston 

..34 

E.  Counties 

1094 

880 

199 

Withersfield  

pa 

Suffolk  

Clare  

....9 

Clare  

..  9 

E.  Counties 

754 

2509 

642 

Witherslack  

Westmorland 

Kendal  

....9 

Milnthorpe 

...8 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

253 

4689 

4S7 

Withiel 

pa 

Cornwall  

Launceston 

.10 

Bodmin 

,.5q 

Cornwall  

2564 

3005 

452 

Withiel-Florey 

.pa 

Somerset 

Wivplisenmhe  8 

Wellington 

134 

Gt.  Western  

183f 

2485 

104 

Withington 

pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Northleach 

...6 

Cheltenham 

74 

Gt.  Western  

129 

5830 

823 

Withington 

.pa 

Hereford  

Hereford  .... 

..44 

Hereford  

.44 

Gt.  Western  

148| 

2392 

881 

Withington 

to 

Lancaster 

Manchester 

...4 

Levenshulme  24 

L.  & N.  W 

1884 

2498 

1492 

nication  with  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  grammar-school,  which 
is  of  very  ancient  foundation,  is  open  to  all  residents  in  the  town  who  apply, 
and  who  receive  a classical  education.  In  1628  Thomas  Parke  left  a bequest  of 
four  fellowships,  and  four  scholarships  of  £10  each,  at  Peter-house,  Cambridge, 
and  two  scholarships  at  Magdalen-college,  at  present  of  about  £70  a year  each. 
The  poor  of  this  parish  have  the  further  advantage  of  a school  for  girls,  with  an 
endowment,  and  a National-school  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  A 
number  of  almshouses  have  been  erected  for  the  aged  poor,  at  different  periods, 
and  in  1652  John  Crane  left  a sum  of  money  for  lending  to  the  poor  without 
interest;  it  has  subsequently  received  an  addition  of  £300.  Archbishop  Herring 
was  educated  at  Wisbeach  Grammar-school. 


WlSBEACH. 

Benefac- 

tions. 


Inns,  Rose  and  Crown,  White  Hart,  White  Lion  .—Market,  Sat.— Fairs,  Wed.  bef.  Whit.-Sun., 
July  25,  horses;  Aug.  12,  cattle;  Sat.  aft.  Feb.  21,  pleasure.— Racers,  Gurney  and  Co.;  draw  on 
Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co.  Branch  of  National  Provincial  Bank  ; draw  on  Head-office. 


* WISTOW.  Sir  Henry  Halford’s  seat,  Wistow-hall,  afforded  a place  of 
retreat  to  Charles  I.  being  then  in  possession  of  Sir  Richard  Halford,  of  the 
same  family,  who  was  subsequently  condemned  to  death  by  Oliver  Cromwell  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  cause  of  his  royal  master;  but  his  life  was  pur- 
chased by  paying  a fine  of  £30,000. 

f WISWELL.  Over  the  door  of  the  old  manor-house  are  the  Paslew  arms, 
of  which  family  was  the  last  Abbot  of  Whalley,  hanged  for  taking  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  pilgrimage  of  grace  in  1537. 

% WITH  AM  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Edward  the  Elder,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  situated  on  Cheping-hill,  round  the  church,  which  stands  about  half  a 
mile  north-west  of  the  other  part  of  the  town.  It  was  subsequently  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Knights  Templars,  who  had  a preceptory  at  Cressing,  about  three 
miles  distant.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  confluence  of  a small 
stream  called  the  Braine  with  the  river  Blackwater,  on  the  high  road  to  Col- 
chester, and  consists  principally  of  one  long  street.  The  church  is  a commodious 
structure.  A new  church,  All  Saints,  was  erected  in  1842,  at  a cost  of  £5,000. 
The  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  places  of 
worship.  There  is  a literary-institution. 

Inn,  White  Hart.— Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  Whit.-Fri.,  Sat.,  June  4,  pleasure.— .Bankers,  Mills 
and  Co. ; draw  on  Hankey  and  Co. 


Sir  Richard 
Halford. 


Preceptory 
of  the  Tem- 
plars. 
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Name  of  Place. 


'Withington pa 

Withington,  Lower  to 
Withington,  Old  ...to 

Withnell  to 

Withybrook  pa 

Withycombe  pa 

Withycombe  Raw- 

leigh  pa 

Withy  bam  pa 

Withypoole pa 

Witley pa 

Witley,  Great pa 

Witley,  Little  ...chap 

Witnesham pa 

Witney*  pa 

Wittenham,  Little  ... 
Witteuham,  Long  pa 

Wittering  pa 

Wittering,  East pa 

Wittering,  West  ...pa 

Wittersham  pa 

Witton pa 

Wit  ton to 

Witton pa 

Witton pa 

Witton ham 

Witton,  East pa 

Wittou-Gil- 

bert  pa  chap 

Witton,  Long to 

Witton, 

Nether  pa  chap 

Witton,  Shields to 

Witton-cum-Twam- 

brookst  chap 

Witton-le- 

Wear  pa  chap 

Witton,  West pa 

WiveliscombeJ pa 

Wivelsfield pa 

Wivenhoe§ pa 


County. 


Salop 

Chester .... 
Chester .... 
Lancaster. 
Warwick  . 
Somerset  . 


Devon  

Sussex  

Somerset  

Surrey  

Worcester  ... 
Worcester  ... 

Suffolk  

Oxford  

Berks 

Berks 

Northampton 

Sussex  

Sussex  

Kent  

Hunts  

Lancaster 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Warwick  

N.  R.  York  ... 


Durham  ... 
Northumb. 


Northumb.- 

Northumb. 


Chester . 


Durham 
N.  R.  York 
Somerset  ... 

Sussex  

Essex 


Miles 

Distant  from 


Shrewsbury 

Congleton  7 

Congleton  7 


Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Walcott  2 

Holmes  Chapl  45 
Chelford  2? 


Chorley  5 Hoghton 4 

Coventry 8 Stretton 3 

Dunster 2$  Taunton  21 


Exmouth  3 

E.  Grinstead...8 

Dulverton  7 

Godaiming 3 

Worcester  ...10 

Worcester 8 

Ipswich 4$ 

Oxford  11 

Wallingford  ...4 
Wallingford  ...5 
Wansford  ...3$ 
Chichester  ...6$ 

Chichester 7 

Tenterden  5 

St.  Ives 2$ 

Blackburn 1 

Norwich  65 

N.  Walshara  ...4 
Birmingham  ...3 
Middleham  ...2 

Durham  3% 

Morpeth 8 


Morpeth . 
Morpeth . 


Northwich. 


Bhp.  Auckland  5 
Middleham  ...4 

Bampten  9$ 

Cuckfield  4 

Colchester  ...4$ 


Exeter  11 

TunbrdgWells7 
South  Molton  11 

Witley  

Hartlebury  ...7 

Worcester 8 

Ipswich  5 

Handboro’  Jun5 

Culham  3$ 

Culham  2$ 

Wansford  5 

Chichester 6 

Chichester  ...6$ 

Appledore  5 

Huntingdon  2$ 
Cherry  Tree  ...1 

Brundall 2 

Norwich  19 

Aston  1 

Ley  burn  3s 

Durham  3$ 

Morpeth 8 


Morpeth . 
Morpeth . 


Hartford v.3 

Witton-le-Wear 

Leyburn 4 

Wellington  ...5$ 
Haywrd’s.Hth.3 
Colchester  ...5$ 


Railway. 


L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & N.  W 

Lane.  & Yorkshire. 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  


London  & Exeter 

S.  Eastern  

N.  Devon 

L.  & S.  W 

Oxford,  W.,  & W. 
Oxford,  W.,  & W. 

E.  Counties 

Oxford,  W.,  & W. 

Gt.  Western  

Gt.  Western  

L.  & N.  W 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

L.,  B.,  &S.  C 

S.  Eastern  

Gt.  Northern 

E.  Lancashire 

E.  Counties 

E.  Counties 

S.  Staffordshire ... 
N.  Eastern  


N.  Eastern 
N.  Eastern 


N.  Eastern 
N.  Eastern 


L.  & N.  W. 


Stocktn.  & Darlngtn 

N.  Eastern  

Gt.  Western  

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

E.  Counties 


Dist. 
Load, 
pr  Rl: 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

158$ 

1135 

266 

170| 

2265 

570 

1741 

1840 

189 

220$ 

3557 

1975 

91$ 

2520 

334 

184$ 

1787 

329 

178 

2617 

1811 

53 

8086 

1692 

236 

3630 

259 

38$ 

6328 

1546 

139$ 

2633 

408 

128$ 

960 

206 

73 

1996 

575 

76$ 

7083 

5437 

59$ 

870 

128 

58$ 

2280 

608 

108$ 

2690 

262 

85 

1505 

233 

85$ 

3615 

609 

81 

I 3601 

987 

61$ 

1690 

267 

219$  650 

1367 

121$ 

1746 

299 

132$ 

587 

153 

115 

160 

242$ 

7730 

610 

262$ 

2535 

1758 

299$ 

2247 

149 

299$ 

7723 

489 

298$ 

574 

25 

172 

588 

3493 

251 

2955 

918 

242$ 

3715 

550 

175$ 

5984 

2861 

40$ 

3103 

608 

56$ 

1597 

1672 

Blanket 

manufac- 

ture. 


Salt-works. 


Remains  of 
cross. 


* WITNEY,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Windrush,  is  chiefly  known  for 
its  blanket  manufacture,  carried  on  from  an  early  period.  In  the  High-street 
are  a staple  or  blanket-hall,  a handsome  structure,  erected  in  1721  ; a town-hall, 
built  of  stone,  with  a piazza  underneath  for  a market-house ; and  a market-cross, 
erected  in  1683,  and  repaired  in  1811.  The  church  is  a commodious  and  hand- 
some cruciform  building,  with  a tower  and  a lofty  spire  at  the  intersection. 
There  are  chapels  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
Quakers ; a grammar-school  and  an  athenaeum.  The  manufacture  of  rough 
coatings,  of  tilt  for  barges,  of  felt  for  paper-makers,  and  of  gloves,  employs  some 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Witney  blankets  are  of  superior  texture  and  good 
colour. 

Inns,  Marlborough  Arms,  Staple,  Hull  Hotel. — Markets,  Thurs.;  great  market,  last  Thurs.  in 
each  month.— Fairs,  Easter-Thurs.,  oxen,  pleasure;  Thurs.  aft.  Sep.  8,  cheese;  Mon.  and  Tues.  aft 
Sep.  8,  pleasure,  hiring.— Bankers,  Clinch  and  Co. ; draw  on  Masterman,  Peters,  and  Co.  Branch 
of  London  and  County  Banking  Company ; draw  on  Head-office. 

f WITTON.  Salt-works,  for  the  manufacture  of  white-salt,  are  numerously 
situated  here.  Rock-salt  is  found  in  large  quantities,  and  flat  and  boat-building 
is  extensively  carried  on.  The  church  is  a noble  structure,  of  some  antiquity. 
The  Wesleyan  Association  Methodists  built  a spacious  chapel  in  1854,  and  the 
Primitive  Methodists  have  a place  of  worship.  The  free-school  was  founded  in 
1588. 

X WIVELISCOMBE  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxons,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  built  it  when  driven  from  the  castle  hill  by  the  Danes.  The  manor 
afterwards  became  a royal  domain,  and  was  afterwards  granted  by  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  the  cathedral  of  Wells,  whose  bishops  had  a palace  here.  The 
church  is  modern  and  plain.  In  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
cross. 

Inns , Lion,  Bell.— Markets,  Tues.,  Sat. ; great  market,  last  Tues.  in  Feb  .—Fairs,  May  12,  Sep.  25, 
sheep,  cattle. 

§ WIVENHOE,  on  the  river  Colne,  is  the  port  to  Colchester,  from  which  largo 
quantities  of  oysters  are  sent  to  London. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway . 

Dist. 

Loncl. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Norfolk 

Holt  

. 4 

Wells  9 

E.  Counties 

157| 

1042 

245 

Wix 

Brad  field  2 

E.  Counties 

64 

3090 

778 

Wixford  

Warwick  

Alcester  .... 

Evesham  8? 

Oxford,  W.,  &W,  ... 

115f 

530 

117 

Woburn* 

.pa 

Bedford 

Dunstable  ... 

...9 

Woburn  2$ 

L.  & N.  W 

53* 

3200 

2049 

Woburn  Green 

sta 

Bunks  

Beaeonsfieid 

2^ 

Woburn  Green 

Gt.  Western  

30? 

Wokefield  

..ti 

Berks 

Reading 

...7 

Mortimer  2 

Gt.  Western  

45? 

600 

158 

Woki»io-+ 

Surrey  

Guildford 

..5 

Woking  1$ 

L.  & S.  W 

25f 

7332 

2837 

Wnkins-hn.m+m.t  A:  na 

Berks 

Reading 

...7 

Wokineham 

L.  & S.  W 

37 

8131 

3752 

Wol borough  

pa 

Devon  

Newton  Abbot# 

Newton  1 

S.  Devon  

$ 188? 

1231 

3227 

Wold  Newton 

.pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Gt.  Driffield. 

..11 

Ganton  7 

N.  Eastern  

233 

1960 

276 

Woldingham  

.pa 

Surrey  

Godstone  ...  . 

,.2£ 

Caterham  4? 

Caterham 

22? 

1570 

48 

Wolferlow  

Hereford  

Bromyard  ... 

Leominster  ...14 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

171 

1535 

135 

Wolfhamcote 

pa 

Warwick  

Dunchurch  ., 

,.5i 

Crick  g 

L.  & N.  W 

81 

3470 

464 

Wolford,  Great 

.pa 

Warwick  

Moreton  

Moreton  3? 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

95| 

2679 

520 

Wolford,  Little  ...ham 

Warwick  

Moreton 

...5 

Moreton 5 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

97? 

230 

Wollaston  

Worcester  ... 

Hagley 

...2 

Stourbridge  ...2 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

145 

1229 

* WOBURN, 

or 

Old  Woburn,  consists  of  several  broad  and  well  built  streets, 

Wobur  li- 


the houses  in  which  are  chiefly  of  a modern  character,  in  consequence  of  two 
dreadful  fires,  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  dwellings  in  1594  and 
1724.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  erected  by  Robert  Hobbs,  the  last 
Abbot  of  Woburn,  is  nearly  covered  with  ivy,  and  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  at  whose  expense  the  church  was  thoroughly  restored  in 
September,  1856.  Within  is  a curious  monument  to  Sir  Francis  Stanton  and 
family,  comprising  twelve  figures  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  pulpit  is  very 
ancient,  supposed  to  be  coeval  With  the  abbey,  and  richly  ornamented  with 
niches,  pillars,  and  tracery.  The  Wesleyans  and  Independents  have  chapels. 
Lace-making  and  straw  hat-making  employ  a large  number  of  the  female  popu- 
lation. This  place  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Woburn-abbey ; it  was  built  in  the  middle  0fabl)ey 
the  last  century,  on  the  site  of  a Cistercian  abbey,  which  was  originally  founded 
in  1145,  and  granted  to  the  Russell  family  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The 
park  is  about  three  miles  long,  by  about  a mile  and  a half  wide.  Part  of  the 
old  abbey  remains,  but  has  been  incorporated  with  the  buildings  constituting 
the  present  mansion.  Woburn-abbey,  as  it  now  stands,  occupies  four  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  presenting  four  fronts  of  above  200  feet  each.  The  principal  front, 
on  the  west  side,  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  a rustic  basement.  The  tree  on 
which  Abbot  Hobs  was  hung  is  still  standing,  and  is  carefully  preserved.  The 
abbey  is  adorned  with  several  interesting  historical  portraits.  In  the  dining- 
room is  a fine  collection  of  portraits  by  Vandyke;  and  in  the  breakfast-room  a 
numerous  series  of  views  in  Venice,  by  Canaletti,  painted  originally  for  Bedford- 
house.  In  the  sculpture-gallery  are  the  antique  vase  known  as  the  Lanti  vase 
brought  over  to  England  by  Lord  Cawdor,  and  a very  large,  ancient,  marble  sar- 
cophagus, brought  from  Ephesus.  In  the  park  is  a farmyard  on  a very  extensive 
scale,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience.  It  originated  with  Francis,  fifth 
Duke  of  Bedford.  The  grounds  and  gardens  have  obtained  great  horticultural 
celebrity.  The  arboretum  is  a very  fine  one,  and  the  collection  of  willows  is  the 
finest  in  England. 

Inn,  Bedford  Arms. — Fairs,  May  4,  Nov.  12,  cattle. 

t WOKING  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  stretching  along  the  north 
bank  of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Wey,  which  here  affords  good  fish- 
ing. The  church  is  early  English,  and  the  ancient  open  seats  remain  in  the 
nave.  In  the  church  is  a brass  plate  with  inscription  for  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  to 
whom  the  manor  of  Woking  was  granted  by  James  I.  About  a mile  below  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  an  old  palace,  which,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  belonged 
to  Hugh  Le  Despenser,  Earl  of  Winchester,  reverting  to  the  crown  on  his 
attainder.  Paper-making,  brewing,  and  malting,  are  carried  on.  A portion  of 
Woking-common  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  metropolitan  cemetery,  comprising' 
upwards  of  2,100  acres.  The  grounds  are  varied  and  extensive,  and  are  admira- 
bly laid  out.  The  Necropolis-company  commenced  their  operations  in  1852,  and 
completed  them  in  1856.  A portion  of  the  ground  is  set  apart  by  the  Dramatic- 
association,  for  the  reception  of  their  professional  brethren. 

Inn,  Railway  Inn.— Fair,  Whit.-Tues. 

+ WOKINGHAM,  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  a feeder  of  the  river  Lod- 
don  is  within  the  precincts  of  Windsor-forest.  The  town  consists  of  several 


Finest 
willows 
in  England. 


The  great 
Necropolis. 
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Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Wollaston  chap 

Salop  

Shrewsbury...  11 
Wellingboro’  3* 
Nottingham  ...8 

Hagley  2 

Durham  15 

Rugby 6 

Shrewsbury..  11 
Wellingboro’  3} 
Radford  1* 

L.  & N.  W 

166 

67 

134* 

145 

257 

88f 

153 

129* 

125* 

3640 

2340 

20403 

2770 

10739 

16680 

344 

1261 

581 

1455 

4585 

1209 

22191 

44 

92287 

Wollaston  pa 

Northampton 
Nottingham 
Worcester  ... 

Durham  

Warwick  ... 

Midland  

Wollaton pa 

Midland  

Woilescote  to 

Wolsingham*  pa 

Wolston  pa 

Stourbridge  ...2 
Wolsingham  ... 
Brandon  $ 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Stockton  & Drlngtn. 
E.  Counties 

Wolstanton  pa 

Stafford 

Newcastle  ...1$ 
Aylsham  4 

Burslem 1 

N.  Staffordshire 

Wolterton  pa 

Norfolk 

Norwich  .16 

E.  Counties 

Wolverhamp- 
tont  bo  & pa 

Stafford 

Birmingham  13 

Wolverhampton 

L.  & N.  W 

Woking- 

ham. 


streets,  which  meet  in  a spacious  area,  containing  the  market-house.  The 
church,  which  is  ancient,  is  a large  and  handsome  edifice.  The  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists  have  places  of  worship.  There  is  an  hospital  at  Luckley- 
green  for  a chaplain  and  sixteen  poor  men.  The  malting  and  meal  trades,  and 
the  shoe-manufacture,  furnish  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 


Inn , Rose.—  Market,  Tues  —Fairs,  Oct.  11,  Nov.  2. 


Remains  of 

manor- 

house. 


* WOLSINGHAM  is  irregularly  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Wear. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  woollen-cloth, 
edge-tools,  and  agricultural  implements ; also  in  the  neighbouring  coal,  lead,  and 
limestone-works.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  and  contains  a beautiful 
font  of  Weardale  marble,  variegated  with  shells  and  other  petrifactions.  Near  a 
field  called  the  Chapel-garth  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  building,  surrounded 
by  a moat,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  manor-house  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
attached  to  Wolsingham-park. 


St.  Peter’s 
church. 


Ancient 

stone 

pulpit. 


Origin  of 
name. 


f WOLVERHAMPTON.  This  important  manufacturing  town  presents  a 
pleasing  and  thriving  appearance,  and  the  houses  are  chiefly  well  and  substan- 
tially built.  From  the  market-place,  which  is  an  extensive  area,  streets  diverge 
to  the  several  roads  from  which  they  derive  their  appellations,  and  among  the 
recent  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  approaches  may  be  mentioned 
the  new  entrance  on  the  south-east  from  Bilston,  which  communicates  on  the 
west  with  Salop-street,  leading  towards  Shrewsbury.  The  railway-station  is 
about  a mile  from  the  town,  which  is  of  great  autiquity,  and  the  most  populous 
in  Staffordshire.  In  the  way  of  public  buildings,  Wolverhampton  has  little  to 
arrest  the  eye ; but  its  old  Gothic  church,  originally  erected  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  antiquary.  It  has  now  been  completely 
restored.  This  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was  formerly  the  collegiate 
church,  and  is  a cruciform  structure,  with  an  extensive  chancel,  but  the  styles  of 
architecture  are  very  various,  from  the  different  years  in  which  repairs  were 
made  from  time  to  time.  There  is,  however,  still  remaining  an  extremely  beau- 
tiful tovrer,  divided  into  three  stories ; the  first  is  panelled  w ith  cinquefoil  arches, 
the  second  with  trefoil  arches,  and  the  battlement  is  minutely  adorned  with  a 
double  tier  of  panels,  and  flanked  by  pinnacles.  There  are  some  curious  monu- 
ments of  the  Lanes  and  Levesons  in  the  transept,  and  in  the  nave  is  a beautiful 
and  well  preserved  stone  pulpit,  said  to  be  more  than  800  years  old.  Extensive 
views  may  be  obtained  from  the  steeple ; in  evqpy  direction  scenes  of  Interest 
present  themselves,  and  towards  the  west,  over  a luxuriant  and  richly  cultivated 
country,  the  Wrekin,  in  Shropshire,  is  distinctly  visible  on  the  line  of  the  horizon. 
The  other  principal  churches  are  St.  George’s,  Bilston-street ; St.  James,  Hors- 
ley-fields;  St.  John,  St.  John’s-square ; St.  Mark’s,  Tattenhall-road ; and  St. 
Mary,  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Paul.  The  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Baptists, 
English  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  places  of  worship.  There 
are  a free  grammar-school,  an  endowed  blue-coat-school,  and  a school  erected 
and  endowed  by  Mr.  Barker,  one  of  the  iron-masters,  for  the  children  of  his 
workmen.  There  is  a general  cemetery  a short  distance  south-west  of  the  town. 
A monastery  was  founded  here  in  996  by  Wulfrana,  sister  of  King  Edgar;  and 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  named  Wulfrana  Hatnton,  after  the  foundress  of 
the  monastery,  which  by  contraction  and  corruption  has  become  Wolverhampton. 
The  parish  includes  a circumference  of  about  thirty  miles.  The  public  buildings 
are — a new  exchange,  opened  in  January,  1852,  containing  a hall  100  feet'  long, 
fifty  feet  wide,  and  fifty  feet  high ; a town-hall,  a public  subscription  library- 
hall,  over  which  is  a suite  of  rooms  used  for  concerts  and  assemblies ; an  hos- 
pital, an  athenaeum,  a theatre,  and  a new  market-hall.  The  borough  is  governed 
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by  twelve  aldermen  and  thirty-six  councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor.  All  kinds 
of  ironmongery,  hardware,  tin  and  japanned  goods,  and  especially  tea-trays,  in 
every  variety,  are  among  the  most  prominent  of  the  various  manufactures  here 
carried  on.  Iron-works  and  smelting-furnaces,  and  iron  and  brass-foundries  are 
to  be  met  with  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  a larger  scale  than  perhaps  can  be 
seen  elsewhere.  He  who  approaches  Wolverhampton  from  Birmingham  by  the 
old  coach-road  through  Bilston  will  have  abundant  proofs  of  the  kind  of  labour 
pursued  from  sunrise  to  sundown,  and  from  sundown  again  to  sunrise,  through 
out.  this  busy  region.  For  miles  round  there  is  constant  smoke  and  incessant 
noise  from  the  numerous  furnaces  and  steam-engines  at  work,  and  it  is  a grand 
sight  after  dusk  to  see  fifty  furnaces  blazing  away  at  one  view,  and  to  hear 
thundering  around  them  the  noise  of  ponderous  hammers  kept  up  in  active 
motion.  All  this,  with  the  appearance  of  a coke  hearth  or  two  on  a dark  night, 
presents,  as  may  be  imagined,  a very  imposing  spectacle.  The  long  rows  of 
flame  produced  by  the  burning  of  many  hundred  tons  of  coal,  extended  over  a 
vast  space  of  ground,  and  flickering  in  the  wind,  the  black,  grotesque  figures  of 
the  cokers,  brandishing  their  long  rakes,  and  partially  visible  through  the  thick, 
lurid  smoke,' with  the  roaring  of  the  blast,  and  the  whirring  noise  of  machinery, 
make  up  a startling  and  impressive  scene,  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  Should 
time  and  opportunity  serve,  a visit  to  one  of  these  blast-furnaces  should  certainl 
be  made.  It  is  a novelty  for  many  to  see  the  mineral  in  its  primitive  state ; and 
those  different  processes  which  are  necessary  to  adapt  it  for  the  use  of  man,  are 
additionally  striking  and  interesting.  The  coarse,  unshapen  mass,  which  may  be 
afterwards  destined  to  prove  an  important  aid  to  civilization,  as  a component 
part  of  the  spade,  the  plough,  the  steam-engine,  the  printing-press,  or  the  loom 
is  felt  here  to  be  the  very  staff  of  existence ; and,  w ithout  presenting  any  dazzling 
allurement  to  the  eye,  is  valued  as  other  things  besides  iron  should  be — for  its 
intrinsic  wrorth.  Years  ago,  iron  was  smelted  with  wood-charcoal,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  only  fuel  fitted  for  the  purpose  ; and  whole  forests  of  timber, 
that  formerly  covered  the  north-western  parts  of  Warwickshire,  were  consumed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Staffordshire  iron.  But  now  a far  more  efficacious  and 
much  less  destructive  plan  is  pursued.  Coal  has  superseded  wood,  and  numbers 
of  establishments  may  be  found  through  the  district,  wffierein  the  iron-ore  is  dug 
from  the  mine,  the  coal  also  procured,  the  coal  converted  into  coke,  and  the  iron- 
ore  smelted  by  the  aid  of  the  coke  thus  produced.  The  general  action  that  takes 
place  in  a blast-furnace  is  this  : the  contents  are  raised  to  an  intense  heat  by  the 
combustion  of  the  coke,  and  are  thus  brought  into  a softened  state ; the  lime- 
stone parts  with  its  carbonic  acid,  and;  combining  with  the  earthy  ingredients  of 
the  iron-stone,  forms  with  them  a liquid  slag  or  scoria.  The  separated  metallic 
particles,  descending  slowly  through  the  furnace,  imbibe  in  their  passage  a large 
quantity  of  carbon,  pass  the  blast  without  oxydation,  and  in  virtue  of  superior 
gravity,  settle  in  the  earth,  or  lowest  part  of  the  furnace,  whence,  at  stated  inter- 
vals, the  infusion  is  removed  in  the  state  of  liquid  cast  iron.  The  slag,  which 
floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal  w hilst  accumulating  in  the  furnace,  is  kept 
constantly  running  off  by  an  aperture  level  with  the  top  of  the  earth  ; and  by  its 
degree  of  heat,  fluidity,  and  colour,  affords  well-known  indications  of  the  manner 
iu  which  the  materials  in  the  interior  are  performing  the  respective  parts  assigned 
them  in  the  operation.  Thus,  if  the  cinder  is  of  a light  greyish  colour,  or  nearly 
transparent,  a favourable  condition  is  indicated.  During  the  process  of  smelting 
the  furnace  requires  to  be  very  carefully  watched,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
materials  must  be  most  accurately  determined.  In  South  Staffordshire  alone,  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  108  furnaces  in  blast,  producing  338,730  tons  of  iron 
annually.  The  number  of  hands  employed  at  Wolverhampton  in  the  manufacture 
of  articles  of  tin-plate,  is  about  280  men,  and  120  boys,  without. taking  into 
account  the  japanners,  and  women  employed  in  the  warehouses,  and  in  the  pack 
ing  of  goods.  Around  Wolverhampton,  500  more  are  employed  in  the  same 
manufacture;  and,  besides  the  continual  home  demand  for  tin-plate,  there  is  a 
constant  demand  equally  as  large  for  the  supply  of  the  foreign  markets.  The  tin 
plate  which  is  here  wrought  up,  is  received  from  Cornwall  in  blocks  weighing 
about  four  cwt.,  and  is  worth  about  £90  per  ton.  Wre  will  now  show  the  process 
of  manufacture  as  it  is  carried  on  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Baldwin,  of  Wolver- 
hampton. The  “ mill  ” of  the  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Co.  is  what  is  called  a “ single 
mill,”  and  employs  eighty  men,  w omen,  and  lads.  A double  mill  would  employ 
exactly  double  the  number  of  w ork-people.  The  two  constituents  of  tin-plate  are 
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iron  and  tin.  The  first  process  is  to  convert  the  rough  blocks  of  pig-iron  into 
sheets  sufficiently  thin  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured  into  those  culinary 
and  domestic  articles  for  which  the  article  commonly  called  tin,  but  which  is  in 
reality  tin-plate,  is  required.  The  iron,  after  being  “ puddled  ” in  the  usual  man- 
ner, passes  through  the  rolling-mills  till  it  is  compressed  into  a sheet  of  several 
feet  in  length.  While  still  red-hot,  it  is  dexterously  doubled  or  folded  over,  like 
a sheet  of  paper,  by  a w orkman,  again  passed  into  the  furnace,  and  again  under 
the  roller,  and  so  on,  by  successive  repetitions  of  the  process,  until  the  original 
sheet  has  been  eight  times  folded  and  rolled.  It  is  then  cut  into  squares  or  blocks 
by  the  steam  shears ; and,  when  sufficiently  cooled,  the  blocks,  which  are  about 
a third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  are  handed  over  to  boys,  who  bend  the  corners 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  with  which  a bank  clerk  uses  a pile  of  bank-notes 
when  he  wishes  to  count  them,  and  then  rapidly  “split”  or  separate  them  into 
eight  thinner  sheets,  of  which  they  are  composed.  'The  next  operation  is  that  of 
“ pickling  ” the  plates  in  vitrol  diluted  with  hot  water,  to  take  the  scale  off,  and 
whiten  them.  But  even  after  this  has  been  done,  the  iron  sheets  are  far  from 
being  ready  to  receive  the  thin  coating  of  the  more  precious  metal  which  gives 
them  their  name  and  usefulness.  The  men  who  preside  over  the  vitriol-tubs 
having  done  their  part,  transfer  the  sheets  to  women,  whose  business  is  to  rub 
them  slightly  with  sand,  and  then  to  dip  them  in  cold  water,  to  remove  all  traces 
of  vitriol.  The  poor  iron  is  treated  with  as  much  cruelty,  and  goes  through  as 
many  processes,  before  it  becomes  a tin-plate,  as  John  Barleycorn  is  represented 
by  the  poet  to  have  undergone,  before  his  blood  became  transmuted  into  the 
liquor  “ which  warms  the  heart  of  man.”  After  they  have  been  cleaned  from  the 
vitriol,  the  plates  are  placed  in  a furnace  for  eight  or  nine  hours,  to  be  annealed  ; 
but  as  the  annealing  dulls  the  brightness  which  the  vitriol  gave  them,  they  suffer 
the  process  of  cold  rolling,  to  give  them  once  more  the  necessary  polish.  But 
cold  rolling,  it  appears,  though  an  essential  process,  has  its  inconveniences, 
amongst  the  most  considerable  of  which  is,  that  it  hardens  the  plate  too  much. 
To  remedy  this  last  evil,  they  are  once  again  placed  in  the  furnace,  and  once 
more  annealed  for  a few  hours,  until  they  are  as  soft  as  required.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  last  process.  There  is  still  a fault  to  be  remedied.  The  rolling- 
mill  requires  grease,  to  go  as  agreeably  as  it  should ; and  a portion  of  grease 
adheres  to  the  plates  after  they  have  issued  from  it.  To  cure  them  of  this  they 
undergo  what  may  not  be  inaptly  called,  “ a mild  pickle  of  vitriol.”  A short 
course  of  acid  probation  suffices — at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are  almost  ready 
to  receive  the  coating  of  tin.  One  process  alone  remains,  which  is  somewhat 
puzzling  to  the  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  tin-plate  making.  As  soon  as  the 
mild  pickle  of  vitriol  has  cleaned  them  from  grease,  they  are  greased  again  by 
being  plunged  into  a caldron,  either  of  boiling  tallow'  or  of  palm-oil,  w here  they 
remain  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Close  to  this  caldron  of  boiling  grease,  and 
superintended  by  another  workman,  is  a boiler  of  molten  tin,  about  two-thirds 
filled  with  the  metal,  upon  the  top  of  which  bubbles  a scum  of  oil  or  tallow,  of 
the  colour  and  consistency  of  chocolate.  A workman  called  a “ tinner  ” dips  th^ 
plate  into  the  tin,  and  leaves  it  there  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  tin  adheres.  He  then  passes  it  to  his  companion,  called  a 
“washer,”  who  rubs  the  surface  gently  with  a brush,  so  as  to  remove  all  super- 
fluous tin,  and  to  produce  a perfectly  even  surface.  These  are  the  chief  opera- 
tions ; and  the  plates,  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  male  workmen  for 
the  rougher  parts  of  the  business,  are  finally  transferred  to  the  female  branch  cf 
the  establishment,  to  be  cleansed  from  the  tallow  and  palm-oil  that  may  adhere 
to  them,  and  to  be  afterwards  polished,  sorted,  and  packed.  They  are  cleansed 
by  being  gently  rubbed  in  “ sharps,”  a kind  of  bran  or  husk.  The  “ sharps  ” used 
for  the  purpose  become  greasy  after  a little  use,  when  they  are  sold  to  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers  to  feed  pigs,  for  which  purpose  they  are  much  sought  after  by 
pig-keepers,  and  are  greatly  relished  by  the  animals  themselves.  After  being 
cleaned,  the  plates  are  polished  by  women,  who  lay  them  singly  on  a piece  of 
sheepskin  with  the  wool  on,  and  rub  them  over  with  another  piece  of  the  same 
material.  One  woman  has  been  known  to  polish  in  a day  as  many  as  fifty  boxes, 
or  12,250  sheets,  for  which  the  rate  of  payment  is  one  halfpenny  a box,  or  two 
shillings  and  a penny  for  the  day’s  labour.  One  man  is  able  to  wash  with  the 
brush, 'dipped  in  tin,  about  half  that  number  per  day,  on  the  average  ; while  a 
very  industrious  workman  will  be  able  to  manage  thirty  boxes,  or  6,750  sheets. 
The  plates,  after  being  lightly  polished  in  this  way,  are  sorted ; the  inferior,  or 
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spoiled  ones,  are  cast  aside,  and  the  good  ones  are  arranged  into  boxes  of  225 
each — ready  for  the  merchant  and  the  tin-plate-worker — for  the  foreign  and  the 
home  manufacture.  The  wages  of  the  men  average  from  25s.  to  35s.  or  £2 ; and 
of  the  women  from  7s.  to  10s.  or  12s.  per  week.  The  trade  is  much  on  the 
increase  at  the  present  time,  and  good  hands  can  always  find  employment.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  tin  as  received  from  Cornwall  is  worth  about  £90  per 
ton.  A ton  of  pig-iron  is  worth  about  £4,  and  is  converted  into  tin-plate  worth 
about  £32  a ton.  The  tin  used  in  a ton  of  plates  is  worth  about  £9,  leaving  £19 
for  the  labour  and  the  waste  of  metal  in  passing  through  so  many  fires.  The 
last  item  is  calculated  at  about  £17  per  ton  for  labour — or  52  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  value.  The  principal  articles  manufactured  of  tin-plate  are  pots,  pans, 
kettles,  and  culinary  utensils  of  various  kinds  ; tea-trays,  tea-urns,  teapots,  coffee- 
pots, toast-racks,  beer-jugs,  water-pans,  canisters,  dish-covers,  candlesticks,  cash- 
boxes,  lanterns,  shower-baths,  slop-pails,  coal-scuttles,  coal-vases,  plate-warmers, 
patty-pans,  jelly-moulds,  cake-moulds,  tart-pans,  &c.  The  japan  trade,  first 
introduced  into  the  midland  counties  by  the  celebrated  John  Baskerville,  the 
Birmingham  printer,  in  the  year  1740,  is  a very  important  feature  of  Wolver- 
s hampton  industry.  The  various  processes  of  j apan  varnishing,  polishing,  orna- 
menting, and  “finishing”  tin-plate  and  papier-mache  goods,  give  employment 
to  nearly  one  thousand  hands,  including  women  and  young  children.  The  origi- 
nal japanned  or  lacquered  wares  were  but  coarse  imitations  of  the  lacquered 
toys  of  Japan  and  China;  but  the  improvements  of  Taylor  and  Baskerville,  who 
introduced  the  light  and  durable  papier-machd,  gave  great  elegance  and  exten- 
sion to  this  branch  of  industry.  With  the  exception  of  painting  or  printing  the 
designs  upon  the  articles  manufactured,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  performed 
by  women.  Nearly  all  articles  are  alike  in  the  process  they  undergo ; but 
selecting  a tea-tray  for  illustration,  we  shall  find  it  passing  through  the  following 
stages  in  its  course  through  a Wolverhampton  workshop.  The  iron  being 
fashioned  into  the  requisite  shape  and  size,  it  is  rubbed  with  a particular  kind  of 
stone  procured  from  Bilston,  until  the  attrition  has  rendered  it  perfectly  smooth. 
A woman  then  receives  it,  and  lays  on  one  or  two  thick  coats  of  colour  mixed 
with  varnish,  placing  the  tray  in  a stove  to  dry.  After  this  it  is  again  varnished 
three  or  four  times,  and  again  thoroughly  dried,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  once 
more  rubbed,  smoothed,  and  polished.  Having  now-  assumed  a more  attractive 
appearance,  it  is  transferred  to  the  printer’s-room,  where  it  is  ornamented 
according  to  the  Required  pattern.  The  design  is  engraved  upon  a copper-plate, 
and  the  impression  is  taken  by  rubbing  into  the  cavities  of  the  engraving  an  oily 
composition,  which  adheres  in  the  form  of  the  design  to  the  paper  pressed  upon 
it.  The  printed  paper  is  laid  upon  the  tray  and  rubbed  with  flannel,  so  that  the 
oily  substance  adheres  to  it;  and  then  the  paper  is  lifted  off,  and  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze-dust,  plentifully  scattered  upon  the  mixture  as  it  stands  on  the  tray. 
This  is  again  rubbed  with  flannel,  and  all  the  details  of  the  design  are  thus 
brought  out,  and  as  accurately  transferred,  as  if  the  tray  itself  had  been  subjected 
to  the  ordinary  process  of  printing  from  the  copper-plate.  Varnishing  and  dry- 
ing assist  in  making  the  colours  fast,  and  the  tray  is  finally  smoothed  with  rot- 
ten-stone, receiving  an  extra  gloss  from  that  finest  of  all  polishing  agents — the 
ungloved  human  hand.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  it  is  to  the  fair  sex,  who 
have  made  the  graces  of  the  tea-table  so  peculiarly  their  own,  that  we  should  be 
indebted  for  the  lustre  of  its  most  indispensable  accompaniments.  The  tea-pot, 
whether  of  tin-plate  or  the  more  ambitious  Britannia  metal,  receives,  as  well  as 
the  tea-tray  we  have  been  describing,  its  last  exquisite  polish  from  a woman’s 
hand,  and  the  communication  of  this  fact  will  at  least  add  another  charm  to  the 
associations  of  that  refreshing  cup  “ that  cheers  but  not  inebriates.”  To  preserve 
that  soft  touch,  which  is  necessary  to  impart  the  final  perfection  to  these  articles 
of  manufacture,  the  hands  of  those  engaged  in  this  delicate  w ork  never  wield 
the  scrubbing-brush  or  handle  the  broom.  With  trays  of  a cheaper  and  more 
common  description,  the  ornaments,  w'hich  are  generally  very  large  and  gaudy, 
are  simply  painted  upon  the  japanned  surface  iu  the  old  style  of  art,  and  receive 
no  further  embellishment.  The  iron  is  derived  from  an  ore  denominated  clay- 
iron-stone,  it  being  a mixture  of  clay,  iron,  and  other  substances,  in  which  the 
iron  is  more  or  less  an  abundant  ingredient,  according  to  the  varying  richness 
of  the  material.  It  is  usually  closely  accompanied  by  coal  in  the  mine,  and  is 
generally  extracted  after  the  coal  has  been  removed.  Small  masses  are  detached 
by  the  pick-axe,  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  coal ; but  the  operation  is 


Wolver- 

hampton. 


Japan  trade. 


Tea-trays. 


Polishing  by 
the  human 
hand. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

We m 3 

Wem  3 

Wolverley  pa 

Worcester  ... 
Bucks  

Kidderminstr24 
Stoney  Stratfd.l 
Kingsclere 2 

Kidderminstr24 
Wolverton 1 

Basingstoke  ...7 
Lynn  8 

Castle  Rising  34 

Warwick  54 

Chepstow  7 

Nuneaton 54 

Stocktn-on-T.  4r4 

Helmsley  4 

Stourbridge  ...6 
Wellington 3 

Wolverton  pa 

Wnlves-Newtnn  pa 

Warwick  

Monmouth  ... 

Warwick  

Durham  

Stratford-on-A.5 
Usk  5 

Wolvey  pa 

Wolviston to 

Shilton  3 

Billingham 2 

Wombleton to 

Wombourn pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Stafford 

Hovingham  ...5 
W olverhmptn44 
Oaken  Gates  ...1 

Wombwell  

Canterbury  ...7 

Womersley  

Dingestovv 2 

Shalford  14 

Wombridge pa 

Salop 

Wombwell  to 

Womenswold pa 

W.  R.  York ... 
Kent  

Barnsley .4 

Dover  9 

Womersley pa 

Wonastow  pa 

Wonersh  pa 

W.  R.  York ... 
Monmouth  ... 
Surrey  

Pontefract  ...54 

Monmouth 2 

Guildford  3 

Wonston pa 

Hants  

Whitchurch  ...6 
Gt.  Marlow  ...44 
Margate 3 

Micheldever  4% 
Woburn  Green  4 
Ramsgate  ...14 
Brundall 5 

Wooburu  .....pa 

Wood  vil 

Bucks  

Kent  

Woodbastwick  pa 

Norfolk 

Acle 6 

Woodbank  to 

Chester 

Chester  6 

Mollington 4 

Woodboroueh  pa 

Woodborough  pa 

Nottingham 
Wilts 

Nottingham  ...7 
Pewsey 34 

Lowdham  3 ! 

Devizes  9 < 

Railway. 


W. 


L.  & N.  W. 

Oxford,  W., 

L.  & N.  W 

L.  & S.  W 

E . Counties 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Newport  & Monmth. 

L.  & N.  W 

Hartlepool  

N.  Eastern  

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

S.  Yorkshire  

Lon.,  Chat.,  & Dover 

Gt.  Northern 

Newport  & Monmth. 

S.  Eastern  

L.  & S.  W 

Gt,  Western  

S.  Eastern  

E.  Counties 

Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  J n 
Midland  


Dist. 
Lond 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

176| 

138* 

5532 

2441 

53? 

2260 

2070 

54f 

1395 

188 

107 

5634 

165 

IlOf 

1320 

174 

177| 

2649 

219 

94 

3790 

963 

2574 

2396 

750 

226f 

1040 

335 

130 

4680 

2007 

158f 

698 

2166 

177| 

3557 

1627 

65 

1010 

256 

166a 

7780 

998 

145  £ 

1599 

141 

414 

4427 

1280 

624 

4160 

716 

30| 

2850 

2026 

984 

1476 

254 

1244 

2163 

293 

1864 

175 

64 

1334 

1940 

852 

1194 

1015 

424 

Wolver- 

hampton. 


Iron-fur- 

naces. 


Coke-ovens. 


Peculiari- 
ties of  the 
district. 


Repairing 

locomotives. 


often  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  thinness  of  the  seam.  The  iron-furnaces  in 
which  the  smelting  is  performed  present  a most  extraordinary  appearance  to  the 
traveller  who  beholds  them  for  the  first  time  at  night,  and  sees  a lofty  pillar  of 
flame  repeatedly  ascending  from  their  summits.  The  furnaces  are  bulky  brick 
structures,  in  which  the  iron-ore  and  the  coke,  with  some  third  substance,  such 
as  limestone,  to  act  as  a flux,  are  all  thrown  together  and  kindled.  The  ingre- 
dients are  cast  in  from  the  top  of  the  furnace,  the  iron  being  separated  from  the 
earths  by  the  effect  of  heat,  and  the  melted  metal  flowing  out  beneath  in  open- 
ings made  for  the  purpose.  Night  and  day,  Sabbath  and  week-day,  through 
storm  and  sunshine,  do  these  furnaces  continue  to  belch  forth  their  fiery  exhala- 
tions ; and,  with  the  coke-ovens,  or  rather  hills  of  coke,  in  which  the  coal  is 
gradually  changing  its  condition,  form  the  source  of  that  constant  glare  of  flame 
and  smoke,  which,  on  a dark  night,  lights  up  the  country  for  miles  round. 
Although  all  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  vicinity  are  indebted  for  their  com- 
mercial position  to  the  proximity  of  these  vast  supplies  of  coal  and  iron,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember,  that  each  place  has  rendered  itself  particularly  noted  for 
the  production  of  some  one  peculiar  article.  Thus  awl-blades  and  bridle-bits  are 
made  in  vast  quantities  at  Bloxwich ; locks,  keys,  and  rat-traps  are  produced  at 
Wednesfield ; hinges  and  stirrups  are  the  staple  manufacture  of  Darlaston  ; bolts, 
screws,  axles,  coach-springs,  and  gas-pipes,  are  made  in  surprising  numbers  at 
Wednesbury  : buckles,  spurs,  bits,  and  sadler’s  ironmongery,  come  chiefly  from 
Walsall ; vices,  fire-irons,  and  chains,  are  principally  produced  at  Dudley;  heavy 
iron-work  at  Tipton ; curry-combs,  gridirons,  locks,  bolts,  and  latches,  at  Willen- 
hall;  iron-smelting  and  japan-work  at  Bilston;  nails  of  every  kind  at  Sedgeley 
and  its  neighbourhood:  whilst  Wolverhampton  embraces  not  only  all  these,  but 
many  useful  handicrafts  besides.  The  immense  capital  embarked  in  these  esta- 
blishments, and  the  active  employment  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  an  essentially 
English  feature ; and  the  mercantile  value  of  those  articles  which  appear  indivi- 
dually so  insignificant,  is  exhibited  throughout  this  district  in  a singular  and 
striking  manner. 

Inns,  Swan,  Star  and  Garter,  Peacock,  Coach  and  Horses,  Pack  Horse,  Talbot.—  Markets,  Wed., 
Sat.— -Fairs,  July  10,  stock,  pigs ; five  following  days,  pleasure.— Bankers,  Fryer  and  Co  ; draw  on 
Spooner  and  Co.  Holyo^ke  and  Co. ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  Bilston  District  Banking 
Company ; draw  on  ditto.  Wolverhampton  and  Staffordshire  Banking  Company : draw  on  Wil- 
liams, Deacon,  and  Go.— Newspapers,  Wolverhampton  Chronicle,  Wolverhampton  Herald,  Wolver- 
hampton Journal. 

* WOLVERTON,  near  the  river  Ouse,  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  London 
and  North-Western-railway-company,  who  have  a depot  and  extensive  factories 
here.  It  is  also  a refreshment-station.  A new  church  and  market-house,  and 
hundreds  of  model  cottages,  have  been  built  by  the  company,  whose  works  cover 
twelve  acres  of  ground.  While  Crewe  is  the  nursery,  Wolverton  is  the  hospital 
for  locomotives.  There  are  the  worn-out,  the  ricketty,  the  accident,  and  sundry 
other  wards,  in  all  of  which  locomotives  are  to  be  seen  undergoing  cure.  Red- 
hot  pieces  of  iron  are  being  forcibly  administered ; holes  probed  and  nuts  screwed 
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Name  of  Place. 


Woodbury 


Woodchurch pa 

Woodcote  chap 

Woodcott  to 

Woodcott pa 

Woodcott  lib 

Wood-Dalling  pa 

Wood-Eatou  pa 

Woodend ham 

Woodend  sta 

Woodfordf 

Woodford .‘to 

Woodford  pa 

Woodford  pa 

Woodford  .....pa 

Woodgate  sta 

Woodgreen  ex  pa 

Wood  Green ward 

Wood  hall pa 

Woodhall  Spa  sta 

Woodham  ham 

Woodbam  to 

Woodham-Ferris  ...pa 
Woodham-Mor- 

timer pa 

Woodham-Walter  pa 

Woodhay,  East pa 

Wood  hay,  West pa 

Woodhead sta 

Woodhorn  to 

Woodhouse  chap 


County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Suffolk  

...8 

Woodbridere 

E.  Suffolk 

..33 

Exeter  

.73 

London  & Exeter  ... 

...2 

Stroud  

...2 

Gt.  Western  

Chester 

Gt.  Neston... 

...7 

Rock  bane  .. 

.3^ 

Birk,  Lan,  & Ches  J n 

...5 

Ham  Street 

...4 

S.  Eastern  

Shiffnal 

53 

Newport  ...^ 

...3 

L.  & N.  W 

..43 

Wrenbury  .. 

...1 

L.  & N.  W 

Whitchurch 

...5 

Whitchurch. 

...5 

L.  & S.  W 

Oxford  

Wallingford 

...6 

Goring  

..33 

Gt.  Western  

Norfolk 

Reepham  ... 

...3 

Elmham  

..10 

E.  Counties 

Oxford  ... 

Oxford  

...5 

Tslip  

...2 

L.  & N.  W 

Northampton 

Towcester 

...6 

Rranklfiv  

Si 

L.  & N.  W.  

Cumberland 

Egremout  ... 

...1 

Woodend 

Whthvn.  & Egrmnt. 

Essex  ... 

Stratford  .... 

..43 

Woodford  

E.  Counties 

Chester 

Stockport  ... 

Wilmslow  ., 

..23 

L.  & N.  W 

Wilts 

Salisbury  ... 

...5 

Wilton  

34 

L.  & S.  W 

Northampton 

Daventry  ... 

...7 

Fen.  Comnton  8 

Gt.  Western  

N orthampton 

Thrapston  ... 

...3 

Thranstnn 

3 

L.  & N.  W 

Sussex  

Bosnor  

...4 

Wooderate 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Hants  

Fordinebridirp  3 

Dean  

.10 

L.  & S.  W.  

Middlesex 

Hornsey 

...1 

Wood  Green 

Gt.  Northern 

Lincoln  

Horncastle 

...3 

Horncastle  . 

* 3 

Gt.  Northern 

Lincoln 

Horncastle  . 

,.5f 

Woodhall  Sna ... 

Gt.  Northern 

Bucks  

Aylesbury 

...9 

Claydon 

...6 

L.  & N.  W 

Durham  

Rushy  Ford 

13 

Aycliffe 

,.23 

Stocktn.&  Darlngtn. 

Essex 

Chelmsford 

...8 

Maldon  

...7 

E.  Counties 

Essex 

Maldon 

..23 

Maldon  

...3 

E.  Counties 

Essex 

Maldon  

...3 

Maldon 

..33 

E.  Counties 

Hants  

Newbury  ... 

...6 

Kintbury  ... 

...5 

Gt.  Western  

Berks  

Newbury  ... 

,...6 

Kintburv  ... 

3 

Gt.  Western  

Chester 

Penistone  ... 

...9 

Woodhead  

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

Northumb.  ... 

Morpeth 

...7 

Morpeth 

..7 

N.  Eastern  

Leicester 

Mkt.  Sorrell. 

..31 

Barrow  

Midland  

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

783 

1059 

5161 

1743 

7804 

2014 

1043 

1203 

893 

194f 

5792 

2927 

77 

6949 

1286 

148 

1248 

166 

1671 

152 

32 

643 

1350 

100 

473 

1413 

2444 

574 

743 

639 

89 

76f 

278 

3083 

83 

2148 

2774 

1793 

1449 

430 

903 

2780 

496 

102| 

2655 

800 

92| 

1750 

726 

743 

... 

98 

407 

5 

1269 

1333 

2240 

275 

1243 

64 

“31 

2433 

3705 

209 

51 

4481 

981 

47 

1380 

326 

473 

2421 

585 

633 

4966 

1550 

613 

1407 

115 

1843 

298| 

2558 

131 

115f 

2770! 

1201 

on  them  ; steam  lathes  are  facing  down  callosities ; hundreds  of  locomotive  sur- 
geons— stalwart  and  iron-fisted — dress  and  bind  up  cases  in  their  wards  with 
tremendous  energy.  Sickly-looking  locomotives  are  fitted  up  with  bran  new 
outsides  ; several  in  the  last  stages  of  collapse  have  strong  doses  of  copper  rivets 
forced  into  their  systems.  Metal  giants,  shaky  about  the  knees,  are  furnished 
with  new  sets  of  joints.  In  the  most  desperate  cases  a cure  is  effected.  Ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  these  battered  patients  come  out  perfectly  restored 
to  their  bereaved  stokers.  By  the  help  of  a blast  furnace  and  steam-hammer 
even  the  most  incurable  is  beaten  young  again,  and  reproduced  as  a new  loco- 
motive, called,  perhaps,  the  ‘‘Phoenix.”  Nothing  is  wasted  here,  for  the  very 
scraps  are  welded  together  in  the  furnace  for  axles  or  cranks.  The  metal- 
cutting and  planing-works  are  on  a large  scale. 

Inns,  Swan,  Cock,  Refreshment  Rooms  at  Station. 

* WOODBRIDGE  is  a place  of  considerable  antiquity,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  Deben,  on  the  slope  of  a hill  which  commands  a fine 
view  down  the  river  to  its  influx  into  the  sea.  The  town  consists  of  two  prin- 
cipal streets,  a spacious  square,  called  Market-hill,  and  several  narrow  streets 
and  lanes,  well  paved  and  lighted:  in  the  centre  of  Market-hill  stands  the 
sessions-house,  a handsome  and  lofty  brick  edifice,  under  which  is  the  corn- 
market.  The  church  is  a handsome  edifice  of  early  perpendicular  character, 
built  chiefly  of  black  flint,  and  has  a large  square  tower,  built  of  flint  and  stone, 
180  feet  high.  A new  church  was  opened  in  1846.  There  are  places  of  worship 
for  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers.  There  are  extensive  alms- 
houses of  the  Sekford  charity,  built  in  1844,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  i£20,000. 
There  are  a custom-house,  a lecture  and  temperance-hall,  a free-school,  barracks, 
and  a bridewell.  The  tide  flows  above  the  town.  Corn  and  malt  are  exported 
and  coal,  timber,  and  general  merchandise  imported. 

Inns,  Crown,  Bn\\— Market,  Wed  .—Fairs,  1st  Tues.  in  April,  Oct.  12,  Bankers,  Alexanders  and 
Go. ; draw  on  Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co.  Bacon,  Cobbold,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 

t WOODFORD  contains  numerous  country  residences  of  the  London  citizens. 
In  the  churchyard  is  a yew-tree  of  extraordinary  size,  and  an  elegant  monu- 
ment, erected  in  memory  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  who  formerly  lived  here. 
Woodford- wells  were  formerly  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  virtues,  but  they 
have  now  quite  fallen  into  disuse. 

Inns,  Roebuck,Bald-faced  Stag. 


Wolver- 

TOX. 


Extensive 

works. 


New  alms 
houses. 


Remarkable 

yew. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Woodhouse 

Northumb.  ... 

..4 

Wark worth  ...2 

N.  Eastern  

309 

572 

36 

Woodhouse  ham 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Pocklington 

..5 

Pocklington  ...5 

N.  Eastern  

2124 

42 

Woodhouse  June- 

tion  

sta 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Sheffield 

..6 

Woodhouse  Jnc. 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1564 

Woodhouse  Mill  .. 

sta 

W.  R.  York... 

Masborough...4£ 

Woodhouse  Mill 

Midland  

167f 

Stafford 

Lichfield  .... 

..2 

Lichfield 2 

L.  & N.  W.  .. 

1184 

222 

Woodhurst 

Hunts  

St.  Ives  

..4 

St.  Ives  4 

E.  Counties 

76| 

2130 

533 

Woodland  

_.ti 

..3 

Crediton 3 

N.  Devon 

177 

277 

Woodland  chan 

Ashburton 

Newton  June.  6 

S.  Devon  

1934 

1606 

188 

Woodland  

Durham  

8arnard  Castle? 

Barnard  Castle  7 

Stocktn.  &Darlngtn. 

259 

240 

Woodland-Eyam  . 

.to 

Derby  

Tideswell  ... 

..6 

Bakewell 6 

Midland  

1634 

275 

Woodlands 

pa 

Oranborne  ... 

..3 

Wim  borne 7 

L,&  S.  W 

1214 

2561 

476 

Woodlands  

Wilts 

Mere 

..1 

Gillingham 4 

L.  & S.  W 

109f 

1212 

Woodleigh  

Devon  

Kinssbridge 

3* 

Kingsbrdg  Rd.8 

S.  Devon  

2134 

2319 

233 

U oodlesford 

W.  R.  York 

.7 

Woodlesford  . . . 

Midland  

2004 

Woodley  and  Sand 

ford  

lib 

£ 

Reading  4 

Gt.  Western  

40 

896 

Woodmanoot ham 

..4 

Cleeve 3 

Midland 

127 

432 

Woodmancote  .... 

.pa 

.5$ 

Hassock’s  Gate  5 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

484 

2236 

326 

Woodmancott  .... 

..9 

Micheldever  ...3 

L.  & S.  W 

61 

1396 

76 

Woodmaney  

..to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Beverley 

..2 

Beverley 2 

N.  Eastern  

183f 

200 

Woodmansterne  .. 

.pa 

Surrey  

Ewell  

...5 

Carshalton  ...2 h 

L.,  B..  & S.  C 

154 

1590 

271 

Woodnesborough .. 

.pa 

Kent  

Sandwich  .. 

...2 

Sandwich  2 

S.  Eastern  

76 

2941 

813 

Wood- Norton 

.pa 

Norfolk 

Foulsham 

.24 

Ryburgh  3? 

E.  Counties 

1404 

1726 

308 

Wood-Rising 

.pa 

Norfolk 

Watton  

...15 

Hardingham  ...5 

E.  Counties 

1264 

1363 

127 

Woodseaves 

..to 

Salop 

Drayton  

Newport  94 

L.  & N.  W 

1544 

Woodsetts  

W.  R.  York  ... 

i Worksop  

Ah 

Shireoaks 24 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

151 

173 

Woodsfield ham 

Worcester  ... 

Worcester  ... 

Malvern  3 

Worcstr.  & Hereford 

1334 

36 

Woodsford  

,.pa 

Dorset  

Dorchester  .. 

.5$ 

Moreton 2 

L.  & S.  W. 

1364 

1742 

183 

Woodside  

Cumberland 

Wigton  

Wigton  3 

Mary  port  & Carlisle 

3154 

404 

Wood  side  Quarter 

to 

Cumberland 

Wigton  

...2 

Wigton  2 

Maryport  & Carlisle 

3144 

695 

Woodside  Ward,... 

..to 

Noi’thumb.  ... 

Elsdon 

...2 

Morpeth  20 

N.  Eastern  

31lf 

6467 

112 

Woodstock*  

,.pa 

Oxford  

Oxford  

71 

Woodslock  R.4f 

Gt.  Western  

734 

360 

1262 

Woodstone 

pa 

Hunts  ... 

iPeterborona-h  1 

Peterborough  4 

Gt.  Northern 

76| 

1050 

320 

W oodthorne  

Derby  

Chesterfield 

...5 

Clay  Cross 2 

Midland  

1544 

267 

Woodthorne  ham 

Leicester  

Lough  boro’ 

...2 

Loughboro’  ...24 

Midland  

1174 

85 

Woodton  

..pa 

Norfolk 

Bungay 

...6 

Flordon  7 

E.  Counties 

113 

2124 

583 

Woodwalton  

.pa 

Hunts  

Huntingdon 

...7 

Huntingdon  ...7 

Gt.  Northern  

'654 

3718 

380 

Woofer  ton 

sta 

Salop 

Ludlow 

.34 

Woofer  ton  

Shrews.  & Hereford 

1634 

Wookey  

Somerset  

Wells  

...2 

Wells  2 

Gt.  Western  

136 

3420 

1158 

Wool  

pa 

Dorset  ^ 

Wareham 

54 

Wool  

L.  & S.  W 

130 

2550 

545 

Woolavington  

.pa 

Somerset  

Bridgwater 

...4 

Bridgwater  ...4 

Gt.  Western  

1554 

1725 

405 

Woolavington  

,.pa 

Sussex  

Petworth 

...4 

Yapton  9 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

804 

2530 

462 

Woolbeding  

..pa 

Sussex  

Midburst 

14 

Haslemere 8 

[;.  & S.  W 

50 

2253 

320 

Wooldale 

to 

W.  R.  York ... 

Huddersfield 

Brockholes  2 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1864 

2370l 

Woolerf  

Northumb.  ... 

Berwick 

..16 

Belford 10 

N.  Eastern  

3364 

4852 

| 1911 

Woolfardisworthy 

pa 

Devon  .. 

Crediton 

...6 

Crediton 6 

N.  Devon 

180 

1815 

208 

W oolfardisworthy 

pa 

Devon  

Bideford  

..  9 

Bideford 9 

N.  Devon 

2244 

5798 

824 

Woolhampton  

Berks 

Newbury 

...8 

Woolhampton... 

Gt.  Western  

464 

694 

602 

W oolhope  

,.pa 

Hereford  ...  . 

Hereford 

. 74 

Fawley 5 

Gt.  Western  

1414 

4653 

902 

Woolland 

..pa 

Dorset  

Sturminster 

...5 

Blandford  8 

L.  & S.  W 

133 

109S 

107 

Woollaston 

Gloucester  ... 

Chepstow  .... 

5^ 

Woollaston  

S.  Wales  

1364 

5416 

1110 

Woolley  

Somerset  

Bath 

..2 

Bath  3 

Gt.  Western  

1094 

365 

63 

Woolley  

..pa 

Hunts  

Kimbolton 

...6 

Huntingdon  74 

IGt.  Northern 

664 

1420 

90 

Blenheim- 

park. 


I 
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* WOODSTOCK  (New)  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Glyme,  an  expansion  of  which  forms  the  lake  in  Blenheim- 
park,  and,  afterwards  uniting  with  the  Evenload,  both  fall  into  the  Isis.  The 
town  consists  of  several  streets,  which  are  spacious  and  well  paved ; and  the 
houses,  which  are  mostly  of  stone,  are  large  and  handsome.  The  town-hall  is  a 
handsome  stone  building,  with  a piazza  beneath,  used  as  a market-place;  it  was 
erected  about  the  year  1766,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  after  a design  by  Sir 
William  Chambers.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1785.  There  are  chapels  for 
Wesley ans  and  Baptists,  and  a free-school.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  which  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent. 
Adjoining  the  town  is  Blenheim-park,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

Inn , Bear —Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  1st  Tues.  in  Feb.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  cattle;  1st  Tues.  in  April,  Aug., 
Oct.,  cheese;  1st  in  Oct.,  hiring;  Whit.-Tues.,  pleasure.— Bankers,  Gillett  and  Co.;  draw  on  Glyn, 
Mills,  and  Co. 


f WOOLER,  an  ancient  market-town  in  the  east  division  of  Glendal  ward. 
The  parish  church  is  a neat  building,  erected  in  1765,  and  enlarged  in  1835. 
The  Baptists,  English  Presbyterians,-  United  Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics, 
have  places  of  worship.  There  are  several  entrenchments  near  Wooler,  the 
Humbleton  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a circular  entrenchment  on  a hill  called  Humbleton 
Hugh.  Hugh,  about  a mile  from  the  town.  In  the  plain  beneath  this  hill  is  a stone 

pillar,  commemorative  of  the  victory  gained  here  in  1402,  by  Percy,  Earl  of  i 
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prRl. 
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inSta 
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Woolley  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Wakefield  .... 

Haigh  1* 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

189 

2569 

450 

Newport  

S.  Wales  

1581 

3584 

19892 

..4 

Nantwich  4 

L.  & N.  W 

166^ 

609 

65 

Suffolk 

..6 

Elmswell 1* 

E.  Counties 

87* 

1877 

1071 

Newcastle  fi 

N.  Eastern  

280* 

833 

59 

Woolsta,ston  .... 

pa 

Salop 

Shrewsbury. ..11 

Leebotwood  ...2 

Shrews.  & Hereford 

174 

843 

72 

"W  oolsthor  pe 

_ T.to 

Lincoln  .. 

Grantham 

..8 

Gorbv  5 

Gt.  Northern 

102 

Wnnlstrm 

r . to 

Lancaster...  | 

Warrington.., 
'Castle  Cary  . 

,2* 

Warrington...  3* 

L.  & N.  W 

186 

Wnnl  st.rm 

ham 

Somerset  ... 

..3 

Castle  Cary  ...3 

Gt.  Western  

132| 

Woolsfcone 

na 

Gloucester 

Winchcombe. 

.5 

Cleeve 3 

Midland  

127 

787 

"86 

Wnnlstnnp. 

to 

Berk-s  

"Farrinfirdon 

..5 

Farringdn.  R.  5* 

Gt.  Western  

69* 

288 

Woolstone,  Grfi&t  p& 

Pen.  Stratford  3 

Fen.  Stratford  3 

L.  & N.  W 

51 

760 

72 

Wnolatmio  T .if  tl  a na 

Rucks 

Ren  Stratford 34 

Fen.  Stratford3* 

L.  & N.  W 

51* 

613 

102 

Wool  strop 

ham 

Gloucester  ... 

Gloucester  ... 

34 

Haresfield  ...3* 

Midland  

111* 

1 ... 

57 

Woolton  Little 

to 

Lancaster  . 

Prescot  

Huyton  2* 

L.  & N.  W 

1981 

1200 

1016 

Woolton  Much 

to 

Lancaster  . 

Prescot  

..6 

Garston  2 

St.  Helens  

197* 

930 

3669 

~W  ool  vercott 

pa 

Oxford  

Oxford  

2* 

Oxford  2$ 

Gt.  Western  

66 

1600 

637 

Woolverstone 

Suffolk  ... 

Ipswich  

..5 

Ipswich  5 

E.  Counties 

73 

1256 

241 

Wnnlvcrtnn 

Da 

Somerset  

Frome 

..4 

Frome 4 

Gt.  Western  

119* 

736 

174 

WYinlwich* 

na 

Kent  

Greenwich  . 

..3 

Woolwich 

S.  Eastern  

9 

1596 

32367 

Wnnl  ran  c Vi  T'J’nrfch  stn 

Kent 

Woolwich 

..* 

N,  Woolwich  ... 

E.  Counties 

81 

Wnnppvf.nn 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Wooler  

..6 

Alnwick  10 

N.  Eastern  

322* 

923 

"86 

Woore  

Salop 1 

Mkt.  Drayton 

7 

Madeley 4 

L.  & N.  W 

154* 

5291 

860 

Northumberland,  over  a Scotch  army  of  10,000  men  under  Earl  Douglas. 
Another  remarkable  monument  of  British  times  exists  near  Wooler,  on  the  flat 


Wooleb. 


top  of  a mountain  called  the  Yevering  Bell,  which  is  2,000  feet  above  the  plain 
at  its  base.  It  consists  of  a stone  wall  eight  feet  thick,  with  an  eutrance  on  the 
south  side,  and  enclosing  a large  cairn : on  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  remains  of 
circular  buildings ; there  are  also  traces  of  a grove  of  oaks. 


Market,  Thurs Fairs,  May  4,  Oct.  17. 


I. 


1 


* WOOLWICH.  The  principal  interest  connected  with  Woolwich  is  concen- 
trated in  the  Government  establishments,  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world.  These,  consisting  of  the  Dockyard,  Arsenal,  and  Royal  Military-reposi- 
tory, we  shall  describe  in  the  rotation  generally  adopted  when  seeing  them.  The 
extensive  range  of  buildings  forming  the  barracks  of  the  Royal  Artillery  first 
attracts  attention.  The  principal  front  extends  above  1,200  feet.  In  the 
eastern  wing  is  the  chapel,  containing  t,000  sittings,  and  the  other  principal 
parts  of  the  building  are  the  library  and  reading-room,  plentifully  supplied  with 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  whole  establishment  affords  excellent  accom- 
modation for  upwards  of  4,000  men.  The  troops,  when  on  parade,  present  a 
very  animated  appearance.  The  Royal  Arsenal  is  composed  of  several  buildings, 
wherein  the  manufacture  of  implements  of  warfare  is  carried  on  upon  the  most 
extensive  scale.  On  entering  the  gateway  the  visitor  will  see  the  Foundry  before 
him,  provided  with  everything  necessary  for  casting  the  largest  p'ieces  of  ord- 
nance, for  which,  as  in  the  other  branches  of  manufacture,  steam  powrer  has  been 
lately  applied.  In  the  Laboratory,  a very  extensive  establishment,  are  made 
the  cartridges,  rockets,  fireworks,  and  the  other  chemical  contrivances  for  war- 
fare. To  the  north  are  the  store-houses,  where  are  comprised  outfittings  for 
15,000  cavalry  horses,  and  accoutrements  for  service.  The  area  of  the  Arsenal 
includes  no  less  than  24,000  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  3,000,000  of  cannon  balls 
piled  up  in  huge  pyramids.  The  Repository  and  Rotunda  are  on  the  margin  of 
the  common,  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  contain  models  of  the  most  celebrated 
fortifications  in  Europe,  with  curiosities  innumerable.  To  the  south-east  of  the 
Repository  is  the  Royal  Military-academy,  for  the  education  of  the  cadets  in  all 
the  branches  of  artillery  and  engineering.  The  present  building,  partly  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  w'as  erected  in  1805.  In  going  from  the  Arsenal  to  the  Gar- 
rison there  will  be  noticed,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  an  extensive  building  form- 
ing the  head-quarters  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners.  On  the  same  side  of  the 
way  is  the  Field  Artillery-depot,  where  the  guns  are  mounted  and  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  instant  action.  The  Hospital  is  to  the  left  of  the  Garrison  entrance, 
fitted  up  with  700  beds,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  most  skilful  medi- 
cal officers.  From  the  Arsenal  we  proceed  to  the  Dockyard,  which,  commencing 
at  the  village  of  New'  Charlton  on  the  west,  extends  a mile  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  to  the  east.  There  are  three  slips  and  several  large  dry  docks  for  the 
repair  of  vessels,  and  a spacious  basin  for  receiving  vessels  of  the  largest  size. 
The  granite  docks,  and  the  Foundry  and  Boiler-maker  department,  recently 
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Wootton  pa 

Bedford 

Bedford 4$ 

Ampthill  3* 

L.  & N.  W 

60*  3711 

63f 

90  I 1019 
69*  1420 

76f  3720 

167*'  2980 
143*;  ... 

83*  1360 

144f  ... 

83f  4778 

208*;  3145 

169|  1679 

124*  1665 

51*  3957 

103  4968 

120  | 619 

133*:  1536 
72*  1179 

101*'  1874 
lllf  8700 
...  472165 

Wootton  pa 

Abingdon 3* 

Gt.  Western  

Wootton  pa 

Kent  

Dover 7* 

Folkestone  ...7 
Northampton  2 
Handboro’ Jn.5* 
Ulceby  2$ 

S.  Eastern  

Northampton 
Oxford  

Northampton  2* 
Woodstock 2 

L.  &N.  W.  

Wootton  pa 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 
Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 
L.  & N.  W 

Wootton  pa 

Lincoln  

Barton  6$ 

Wootton  to 

Stafford  

Eccleshall  ...1* 
Ryde  -...4 

Norton  Brdg.  4* 
Portsmouth. ..10 
Rocester  4 

Wootton  pa 

Hants  

L.&  S.  W 

Wootton  to 

Stafford 

Ash  borne  6 

N.  Staffordshire 

Wootton-Bassett*  pa 
Wootton-Courtney  pa 
Wootton -Fitzpaine  pa 
Wootton-Glanville  pa 
Wootton,  St.  Law- 
rence   pa 

Wilts  

Malmesbury  10 
Dunster  

Woottn  Basset  | 
Tiverton  24 

Gt.  Western  

Somerset  

Gt.  Western  

Dorset  

Bridport  6* 

Bridport  6* 

Gt.  Western  

Dorset  

Sherborne  ...6* 

Basingstoke..  .3$ 
Castle  Rising  1* 
Sherborne 2 

Sherborne  ..  65 

Basingstoke...  3$ 
Lvnn  4 

L.  & S.  W 

Hants  

L.  & S.  W 

Wootton,  North  ...pa 
Wootton,  North  ...pa 
Wootton,  N orth  ...  pa 
Wootton-Rivers  ...pa 
Wootton,  South  ..pa 
Wootton  Wa wen  ...pa 
Worcestert co 

Norfolk 

E . Counties 

Dorset  

Sherborne 2 

L.  & S.  W 

Somerset  

Wells  3* 

Shep.  Mallet. ..4 
Huugerford...ll 
Lvnn 2% 

Gt.  Western  

Wilts 

Pewsev  3 

Gt.  Western  

Norfolk  

Castle  Rising. ..2 
Hnly-in-Ardnl* 

E.  Counties 

Warwick  

Stratfd.-on-A.  6 

Oxford,  W.,  & W.  ... 

Pop. 


1204 

370 

153 

877 

1250 

606 

182 

58 

218 

2123 

411 

361 

328 


922 
188 
75 
' 335 
427 
155 
2306 
576926 


Woolwich 


Churches 
and  chapels. 


added,  have  been  great  improvements.  Timber-sheds,  mast-houses,  store- 
houses, and  ranges  of  massive  anchors,  give  a very  busy  aspect  to  the  place, 
which  was  first  formed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  considerably  enlarged 
by  Charles  I.  The  new  Royal  Marine- barracks,  designed  by  Mr.  Crew,  cost 
£100,000.  The  Woolwich  convict  establishment  was  removed,  iD  1856,  to  Chat- 
ham. The  new  Naval  and  Military-hospital  was  built  in  1859.  The  old  parish 
church  looks  better  at  a distance  than  close,  and  there  are  few  monuments  in 
the  churchyard  bearing  names  familiar  to  the  eye  and  ear.  Perhaps,  after  his 
visit  to  the  Arsenal,  the  visitor  vjrill  feel  most  interested  in  that  to  Schalch,  a 
Swiss,  who  died  in  1776,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  sixty  of  which  he 
passed  as  superintendent  of  the  Foundry  there.  Indeed,  it  was  to  him  chiefly 
that  the  establishment  owed  its  origin,  for  he  was  the  cause  of  its  removal  from 
Moorfields,  and  the  improvements  made  in  conducting  the  operations.  Two  new 
churches  w ere  erected  in  1840  and  1850.  There  is  also  a proprietary  episcopal 
chapel,  the  Ordnance-chapel,  on  the  road  to  Plumstead,  and  another  chapel  in 
the  Royal  Artillery-barracks.  The  Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, English  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  places  of 
worship.  In  the  marshes,  to  the  east  of  the  Arsenal,  is  an  extensive  piece  of 
ground  called  the  Practice-range,  used  for  experiment  and  practice  with  artillery 
from  batteries  constructed  for  the  purpose.  A tract  of  land  on  the  Essex  side 
of  the  river  is  included  in  Woolwich  parish,  and  called  North  Woolwich.  An 
hotel  and  pleasure-grounds,  with  some  new  commercial  warehouses,  are  here 
situated. 


Inns,  Mitre,  Crown  and  Anchor. 
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* WOOTTON-BASSETT  was  anciently  of  much  greater  importance  than  at 
present.  The  town,  which  consists  principally  of  one  street,  about  half  a mile 
in  length,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  commanding  extensive  and 
beautiful  prospects  over  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  The  inhabitants  formerly  carried  on  a consider- 
able trade  in  broad-cloths,  but  there  is  now  no  staple  manufacture  of  any  kind. 
In  the  town-hall  are  preserved  the  remains  of  a cucking  or  ducking-stool  bear- 
ing date  1668. 

Inn,  Royal  Oak. — Market,  Tues.— Fairs,  2nd  Tues.,in  Dec.,Tues.  bef.  April  6. — Bankers,  Branch 
of  Wilts  and  Dorset  Banking  Company;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  North  Wiltshire 
Banking  Company ; draw  on  Dimsdale  and  Co. 


Boundaries. 


f WORCESTER  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  on 
the  east  by  Warwickshire,  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  on  the 
west  by  that  of  Hereford.  Its  figure  is  very  irregular,  and  several  tracts  of  lands 
belonging  to  it  are  enclosed  by  neighbouring  counties,  partly,  perhaps,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  no  natural  boundaries.  Before  the  invasion  of  Britain  by 
the  Romans,  this  part  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  principally  inhabited 
by  the  Dobuni,  and  at  a subsequent  period  it  was  included  with  the  province  of 
Flavia  Caesariensis.  In  this  county  was  an  ancient  British  town,  which  became 
the  Roman  station  called  Salinae,  now  Droitwich,  famous  for  its  salt-springs,  and 
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from  this  place  was  an  ancient  road  called  the  Upper  Saltway,  extending  to  the 
sea-coast  in  Lincolnshire.  A second  saltway  extended  from  Salinse,  or  Droit- 
wich,  to  the  coast  of  Hampshire.  There  are  also  vestiges  of  an  ancient  road 
skirting  the  western  side  of  the  island,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Ermin-street 
did  the  eastern,  a part  of  which  appears  to  have  passed  through  this  county  by 
the  Roman  station  of  Branogenium,  supposed  to  be  at  or  near  Lintwardine,  on 
the  river  Teme.  The  Icknield-street  likewise  passed  through  the  south-eastern 
part  of  this  county,  by  Sedgebarrow,  into  Gloucestershire.  Under  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  Worcestershire  was  comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  But 
few  military  events  are  recorded  as  having  happened  within  its  limits,  though 
some  of  these  are  of  considerable  importance.  In  1016,  the  Saxon  King,  Edmund 
Ironside,  gained  a complete  victory  over  the  Danes,  near  Blockley.  On  the  4th 
of  August,  1265,  took  place  the  famous  battle  of  Evesham,  in  which  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  completely  defeated  Montford,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  fell  in  the  field,  and  thus  was  terminated  the  confederacy  of  the  barons 
against  Henry  III.  The  battle  of  Worcester,  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  van- 
quished the  Royalists,  in  1655,  proved  decisive  of  their  ruin,  and  confirmed  his 
own  ascendancy.  The  soil  of  this  county,  though  various,  is  generally  rich  and 
fertile.  The  inequalities  of  the  surface  are  but  inconsiderable.  The  vale  of  the 
Severn,  extending  through  it  from  north  to  south,  comprises  about  10,000  acres ; 
and  on  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county  is  the  vale  of  Evesham,  extending 
into  Gloucestershire.  These  valleys,  which  lie  extremely  low,  are  bordered  by 
gentle  declivities,  seldom  rising  to  the  height  of  200  feet.  North-east  of  Broms- 
grove  is  a ridge  of  hills  called  the  Lickey,  some  points  of  which  are  about  900 
feet  high,  and  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county  are  the  Abberley-hills,  of 
nearly  a similar  elevation,  as  also  are  Whitley-hills,  southward  of  the  last-men- 
tioned, and  Bredon-hill,  on  the  confines  of  Gloucestershire.  But  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  surface  is  that  portion  of  the  ridge  of  the  Malvern-hills, 
which  divides  Worcestershire  from  Herefordshire,  the  summit  of  which  is  1313 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Severn.  The  soil  between  Worcester  and  the  vale  of 
Evesham  consists  partly  of  red  marl,  and  partly  of  strong  clay  loam ; that  of  the 
valley  of  Evesham  is  composed  of  deep,  rich  earth,  containing  much  calcareous 
matter.  On  the  borders,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  hills,  limestone  predo- 
minates, especially  towards  the  heights,  while  the  lower  grounds  are  covered 
with  rich  loam.  Westward  of  Worcester  the  surface  is  formed  of  clay  and 
gravel,  a deep  clay  occurring  in  some  places,  and  in  others  a loose,  stony  soil. 
The  arable  land  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans, 
peas,  vetches,  turnips,  and  hops.  Cabbages  are  sometimes  grown  as  a field-crop  ; 
the  sands  of  Wolverley  are  noted  for  the  produce  of  carrots,  and  potatoes  are 
raised  in  great  plenty  in  the  vicinity  of  Bromsgrove.  Worcestershire  has  long 
been  distinguished  for  the  growth  of  hops,  of  which  three  varieties  are  here  cul- 
tivated, the  red,  the  green,  and  the  white.  The  orchards  and  plantations  of 
fruit  trees,  which  are  frequently  placed  in  the  hedge-rows,  form  a considerable 
source  of  profit,  from  the  production  of  cider  and  perry,  for  the  excellence  of 
which  the  county  is  much  noted.  Worcestershire  formerly  contained  the  royal 
forests  of  Wyre  and  Feckenham,  and  the  Chase  of  Malvern,  which  have  long 
since  been  disafforested;  though  the  forest  of  Wyre,  extending  from  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county  into  Shropshire,  still  contains  much  timber,  and  the 
underwood  is  largely  used  for  hop-poles.  The  only  mineral  productions  of  this 
county  which  require  notice  are  the  salt-rocks  of  Droitwicb,  and  coal-mines  in 
the  north-western  district.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley  is  found,' embedded 
in  limestone,  an  extraneous  fossil,  called  the  Dudley  Locust.  The  principal 
manufactures  of  this  county  are  those  of  gloves,  china-ware,  and  cabinet-work, 
extensively  carried  on  at  Worcester;  the  glass  and  iron-works  at  Dudley  and 
Stourbridge ; the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  bombasins,  especially  of  the  former, 
for  which  Kidderminster  has  long  been  famous ; and  nails,  needles,  and  fish- 
hooks, made  at  Redditch  and  Bromsgrove ; besides  cider,  perry,  and  salt,  already 
mentioned.  The  mineral  springs  are  numerous,  and  are  found  at  Worcester, 
Kidderminster,  Bromsgrove,  Churchill,  Abberton,  and  Malvern,  the  last  of  which 
are  by  far  the  most  celebrated.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Severn,  the  Avon, 
the  Teme,  and  the  Salwarp.  The  former  we  have  noticed  under  their  respective 
names.  The  Teme,  a very  rapid  stream,  first  comes  into  contact  with  Worces- 
tershire at  its  western  extremity,  passes  the  town  of  Tenbury,  and  forms  here, 
as  during  other  parts  of  its  course,  the  boundary  of  Worcestershire  with  Here-I 
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Worcester*. ..bo  & city 
Word  well p’a 

Worcester  ... 
Suffolk  

Birmingham 
Bury  St.  Ed. ...6 

Worcester  

Bury  St.  Ed.  5£ 

Oxford,  W.,  Sc  W.  ... 
E.  Counties 

120| 

8H 

2299 

27528 

56 

Worces-  fordshire.  It  falls  into  the  Severn  near  Powick,  about  three  miles  south  of 
(County).  Worcester:  it  is  not  navigable.  The  stream  is  good  for  fishing,  and  trout  and 
grayling  are  abundant.  The  Salwarp,  a small  river,  rises  to  the  north  of  Broms- 
grove,  flows  through  Droitwich,  and  falls  into  the  Severn  near  Claines.  The 
northern  part  of  the  county  is  intersected  by  several  canals,  which  are  of  great 
commercial  importance.  The  chief  of  these,  the  Birmingham  and  Worcester- 
canal,  reaches  from  the  junction  of  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley-canals  at  Bir- 
mingham, to  the  Severn,  a little  below  Worcester,  passing  through  the  salt-dis- 
tricts of  Droitwich,  and  having  two  branches,  one  to  Dudley,  by  vray  of  Hales 
Owen,  and  the  other  from  King’s  Norton  to  Stratford-upon-Avon.  From  Dud- 
ley there  is  a canal,  whidi,  under  different  names,  runs  to  Stourbridge,  Kidder-  j 
minster,  and  Stourport,  at  which  last  place  it  opens  into  the  Severn.  The  main  ; 
line  of  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham-railway  intersects  this  county  diagonally 
from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  line  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  turnpike- 
road  leading  from  Tewkesbury  to  Worcester  and  Birmingham  on  the  south-east. 
The  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton-railway  enters  the  county  a short 
distance  east  of  Evesham,  and  runs  west-north-west  to  Worcester;  it  then  turns 
northward,  and  passes  by  way  of  Droitwich,  Kidderminster,  and  Stourbridge,  to 
Dudley,  where  it  quits  the  county.  A short  branch  from  Droitwich  to  the  Stoke-  I 
works-station  connects  it  with  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  line.  A portion  of 
the  London  and  North-Western-railway  likewise  traverses  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  county.  Worcestershire  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 


Early 

history. 


Origin  of 
the  cathe- 
dral. 


Its  architec- 
ture and 
proportions. 


* WORCESTER  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Severn.  A 
city  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  one  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  re- 
built about  894,  by  Ethelred.  In  1041  the  town  was  plundered  and  partly 
burnt  by  the  troops  of  Hardicanute.  In  1074  a body  of  troops,  under  Walter  de 
Lacy  and  the  barons  of  Hereford  was  assembled  here,  to  quell  a conspiracy 
against  William  the  Conqueror,  and  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Severn  against 
the  rebels.  In  1088  Bernard  Neumarck  unsuccessfully  besieged  the  city.  On 
several  occasions  during  the  twelfth  century  the  city  suffered  from  casual  fires, 
and  also  from  the  ravages  of  civil  war.  In  1216  the  king’s  troops,  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Chester,  plundered  the  city,  which  had  revolted.  King  John  was 
buried  here  in  this  year.  In  1225  a great  tournament  was  held.  Bishop  Blois 
excommunicated  all  persons  concerned  in  it.  From  the  year  1263,  in  the  revolt 
of  the  barons,  till  1651,  when  Charles  II.  was  besieged  in  the  city  by  the  Par- 
liamentary troops  under  Cromwell,  the  town  experienced  on  many  occasions  the 
disasters  accompanying  a state  of  civil  warfare.  The  site  of  the  castle,  which 
from  time  to  time  sustained  so  many  sieges  and  so  frequently  changed  governors, 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral.  A small  part  of  an  old  ecclesiastical  house, 
the  nunnery  of  Whitstane,  now  called  “ The  White  Ladies,”  is  still  standing; 
Friar-street  takes  its  name  from  a house  of  Franciscans  which  formerly  existed 
here;  the  remains  of  the  monastery  were  demolished  in  1823.  A cathedral 
existed  here  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons;  but  it  was  deemed  insufficient  for  its 
purpose,  and  was  superseded  by  a new  cathedral,  built  by  Oswald,  the  bishop, 
in  983.  This  building  being  destroyed  by  fire,  another  edifice  arose  under  the 
auspices  of  Bishop  Wulfstan  in  1084.  This  cathedral  likewise  twice  suffered 
from  fire.  After  the  second  conflagration  it  remained  for  sixteen  years  in  a dila- 
pidated state.  Repairs,  so  great  as  to  render  a fresh  consecration  necessary, 
were  then  made,  and  in  January,  1281,  the  church  was  re-opened  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king.  Various  alterations  and  additions  were  made  in  1224,  and 
again  in  1830.  The  crypt  of  Wulfstan’s  cathedral  remains  in  a tolerably  per- 
fect state.  Worcester  cathedral  is  built  in  the  form  of  a double  cross,  with 
double  transepts.  The  tower,  which  is  193  feet  high,  rises  from  the  intersection 
of  the  western  transept  with  the  nave  and  choir.  The  nave,  which  appears  to 
be  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  building,  except,  of  course,  the  crypt,  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  ten  clustered  columns  on  each  side,  surmounted  with  pointed 
arches.  The  roof  is  groined,  and  ornamented  with  flowers,  heads,  and  other 
forms  of  decoration ; some  of  thp  windows  are  admirable  examples  of  the  early 
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Cumberland 
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and  decorated  English  styles.  The  height  of  the  nave  is  sixty-seven  feet,  the 
length  174  feet,  and  the  width  thirty  feet.  The  choir  has  also  a handsome 
groined  roof : the  altar-§creen  and  the  pulpit  are  of  stone,  and  both  are  richly 
sculptured.  The  tomb  of  King  John  is  in  the  centre  of  the  choir.  There  is  a 
lady-chapel,  which  corresponds  in  date  and  style  with  the  choir.  The  total 
length  of  the  cathedral  is  425  feet;  the  greatest  width  is  145  feet.  The  west 
transept  is  128  feet;  the  east  transept  is  120  feet.  The  cloisters  form  a quad- 
rangle on  the  south  side ; on  the  east  side  is  the  chapter-house,  which  is  poly 
gonal  outside,  and  circular  in  the  interior,  with  a central  column  supporting  the 
roof:  it  contains  the  cathedral  library.  The  other  principal  buildings  are — the 
guildhall,  an  elegant  structure  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins  and  ornaments ; the 
skin-hall,  a handsome  stone  Ionic  building;  the  county  courts,  the  county  jail, 
the  city  jail,  the  county  infirmary,  a new  corn-hall,  another  building,  erected  for 
a corn-exchange,  but  now  converted  into  a music-hall,  a new  market-house,  and 
Edgar ’s-tower.  In  the  guildhall  is  a large  room,  which  is  used  for  public  enter 
tainmeuts.  The  present  bridge  over  the  Severn  was  built  in  1780 ; it  has  of  late 
years  been  repaired,  and  the  pathway  widened.  Musical  festivals,  conducted  by 
the  choirs  of  the  dioceses  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Gloucester,  are  held  in 
Worcester  cathedral  triennially.  Races  take  place  in  July  and  November  near 
the  bank  of  the  river ; on  the  race-ground  is  a commodious  grand  stand.  The 
city,  which  extends  about  three  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  two  miles 
from  east  to  west,  is  built  almost  entirely  of  red  brick.  Besides  the  cathedral 
there  are  thirteen  churches.  St.  John’s  is  the  parish  church  of  what  may  pro- 
perly be  termed  a suburb  of  Worcester,  and  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Quakers 
Baptists,  Independents,  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Mormons.  A floating  chapel  is  maintained  for  boatmen  and  others  employed 
on  the  river.  Besides  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Grammar-school,  there  are  a cathedral- 
school,  a diocesan-school,  a blue-coat-school,  a Roman  Catholic  charity-school 
and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Charity-school ; a literary  and  scientific-insti- 
tution, a natural  history  society  and  museum,  public  news-rooms,  a law-society 
and  reading-rooms,  an  infirmary,  a female-asylum,  and  several  other  benevolent 
institutions.  A considerable  manufacture  of  cloth  was  once  carried  on  here. 
The  glove  trade  now  employs  a large  number  of  the  female  inhabitants.  Por- 
celain of  a fine  quality  is  extensively  made ; in  the  town  are  several  celebrated 
porcelain  factories.  Hops  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  A distillery 
and  a rectifying-house  are  in  the  city.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  coal,  corn,  malt, 
slate,  and  timber;  iron-founding,  tanning,  and  rope-making,  employ  some  of  the 
population.  The  borough  is  governed  by  twelve  aldermen  and  thirty-six  coun- 
cillors, of  whom  one  is  mayor.  The  see  of  Worcester  is  in  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury. The  diocese  includes  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Warwick,  one 
parish  in  Gloucestershire,  and  three  in  Staffordshire,  and  comprises  393  benefices. 
It  is  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Worcester  and  Coventry.  The  chapter 
consists  of  the  dean,  the  archdeacons,  six  canons,  fourteen  honorary  canons,  five 
minor  canons,  and  a chancellor.  The  income  of  the  bishop  is  fixed  at  £5,000 
year. 

Inns , Star  and  Garter,  Crown,  Bell,  Unicorn,  Hop  Market,  Rein-deer,  Hare  and  Hounds.— 
Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.—  Fairs,  3rd  Mon.  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  April,  2nd  in  May,  1st  Tues.  in  June, 
2nd  Mon.  in  July,  1st  Tues.  in  Aug.,  2nd  Mon.  in  Oct.,  1st  in  Nov.,  2nd  Fri.  in  Dec.,  St.,  pigs ; Sept. 
19.  also  great  hop  and  cheese  fair.— Bankers,  Berwick,  Lechmere,  and  Co. ; draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis, 
and  Co.  Branch  of  National  Provincial ; draw  on  Head-office.  Worcester  City  and  County  Bank; 
draw  on  London  Joint  Stock.— Newspapers,  Worcestershire  Chronicle,  Worcester  Herald,  Worces- 
ter Journal. 

* WORKINGTON,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Derwent,  near  the 
sea,  is  indebted  for  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  collieries  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  furnish  the  principal  article  of  export.  Timber  and  flax  are  imported  to 
a considerable  amount.  Ship-building,  rope  and  sail-making,  and  block-making, 
employ  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  manufacture  of  straw-plait  in  imitation 
of  Leghorn  is  carried  on.  There  are  extensive  iron-foundries,  hat-works,  brew- 
eries, malt-kilns,  dye-works,  chemical-works,  timber-yards,  nail-works,  and  flour- 
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Worksop*  

Nottingham 

E.  Retford 

...8  a 

Worksop  1 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1474 

18220 

7215 

Worlaby  

..pa 

....5 

Barnetby  4 

Manch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

1744 

3210 

500 

Worlaby  

Louth  

....7 

Claythorpe  ...65 

Gt.  Northern 

140 

490 

36 

Worldham,  East 

..pa 

Alton 

..2* 

Alton 2^ 

L.  & S.  W 

514 

1687 

258 

Worldham,  West 

Hants  

Alton 

..2* 

Alton 24 

L.  & S.  W 

514 

447 

98 

Worle  

Somerset  

Axbridge 

....8 

Ban  well  14 

Gt.  Western 

1354 

1810 

960 

Worleston  

...to 

Chester 

Nantwich  .. 

....3 

Worlaston  

L.  & N.  W 

162 

1122 

337 

Worlingham  

..pa 

Suffolk  

Beccles  

....2 

Beccles  2 

E.  Suffolk 

1104 

1631 

174 

\V Arlington 

..pa 

Suffolk  

Mildenhall  , 

...1$ 

Kennet  4 

E.  Counties 

8l| 

2080 

391 

Worlington,  East. 

..pa 

Devon  

Chulmleigh 

...65 

Crediton  10 

N.  Devon  

184 

2363 

277 

Worlington,  West 

pa 

Devon  

Chulmleiarh 

...6 

Crediton  104 

N.  Devon 

1844 

2683 

229 

Woriiug worth  .... 

..pa 

Suffolk  

Frarnlineham  54 

Framlingham  54 

E.  Suffolk 

95f 

2446 

811 

Wormald  Green  .. 

.sta 

W.  R.  York ... 

Ripley  

....3 

Wormald  Green 

N.  Eastern  

2164 

Worm  bridge  

..pa 

Hereford  

Hereford  .. 

....9 

St.  Devereux...l 

Newprt.  & Hereford 

1524 

720 

“91 

Wormegay  

Norfolk 

Lynn  

....7 

Watlington  ...3 

E.  Counties 

96  ' 

2788 

440 

Wormhiill  

..to 

Derby 

Buxton  

...,8 

Bakewell 8 

Midland  

1654 

369 

Wormingford 

..pa 

Essex 

Nay  land 

....4 

Bures 24 

E.  Union  

534 

2331 

535 

Worminghali 

Bucks  

Thame  

..44 

Thame  44 

Gt.  Western  

544 

1469 

360 

Wormington  

..pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Chin.  CamndnSl 

AshchuTch  ...84 

Midland  

1354 

560 

62 

Wormleighton  .... 

..pa 

Warwick  

Southam 

....6 

Fen.  Compton  2 

Gt,  Western  

96| 

2320 

194 

Wormlev 

Herts  

Cheshunt  .. 

....2 

Broxbourne...l4 

E.  Counties 

204 

940 

511 

Wormshill  

..pa 

Kent  

Charing 

....9 

Sittingbourne  5 

Lon.,  Chat.,  & Dover 

47 

1467 

209 

Wormsley  

..pa 

Hereford  

Weobley 

,...4 

Hereford 8 

Gt.  Western  

1524 

1233 

125 

Womlesdon  

..tia 

Surrey  

Guildford.... 

..3| 

Guildford 34 

S.  Eastern  

33| 

7140 

1549 

Worsall.  Hieh  ...chan 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Yarm  

,...4 

Picton 2 

N.  Eastern  

247| 

1511 

130 

Worsall,  Low 

..to 

N..R.  York  ... 

Yarm  

,...3 

Picton 3 

N.  Eastern  

2484 

1312 

171 

Worsbrough  

.to 

W.  R.  York  .. 

Barnesley  . 

..2* 

Darcliffe I S.  Yorkshire  

176 

3594 

4250 

Worsley  

..to|  Lancaster 

Bolton  

..6* 

Patricroft 14  L.  & N.  W 

1954 

6240 

10189 

Working- 

ton. 


Workington 

hall. 


mills.  The  river  Derwent  is  here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  built 
in  1763.  Workington  possesses  a safe  and  capacious  harbour,  with  a break- 
water and  extensive  quays.  St.  Michael’s,  the  parish  church,  was  rebuilt  about 
1780,  in  a semi-Gothic  style;  St.  John’s  chapel,  erected  in  1825,  is  in  the  Tuscan 
order  of  architecture.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyans,  Independents,  English 
Presbyterians,  and  Roman  Catholics;  National,  British,  infant,  and  Roman 
Catholic  schools;  a mechanics ’-institute,  a subscription-library  and  news-room, 
a theatre,  and  assembly-rooms.  Workington-hall  is  a castellated  quadrangular 
edifice,  situated  amidst  fine  and  extensive  grounds  and  plantations:  in  1561, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  landed  here,  and  was  entertained  by  Sir  Henry  Curwen, 
until  her  removal  to  Cockermouth  and  Carlisle ; the  chamber  in  which  she  slept 
is  still  called  the  Queen’s-room. 


Inns , Railway  Hotel,  Green  Dragon,  Old  Cr own.— Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— Fairs,  Wed.  bef.  April 
24,  Wed.  bef.  Oct.  10,  Wed.  aft.  Whit.-Sun.,  Wed.  aft.  Nov.  11,  hiring, — Bankers , Cumberland  and 
Union  Banking  Company  ; draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan,  and  Co. 


The  **  shire- 
oaks.” 


Work  sop- 
hall. 


* WORKSOP  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a valley  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Ryton,  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  Sherwrood-forest.  In  this  parish  are 
the  “shire-oaks,”  so  called  from  one  of  great  dimensions  spreading  its  branches 
over  parts  of  three  counties,  namely,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  York.  In  1460  a 
battle  took  place  here  between  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  Gilbert,  the  first 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  wars,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.,  built  the  mansion-house,  afterwards  the  ducal  residence  and  the 
place  of  confinement  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her 
imprisonment.  Her  son,  James  I.,  stopped  here  in  April,  1603,  when  on  his 
way  to  London  to  assume  the  crown  of  England.  In  1761  this  mansion  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  splendidly  rebuilt  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  ; it  stands  in  a park  of  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  a very  beau- 
tiful seat.  An  ancient  building,  called  the  moot-hall,  is  used  for  public  business. 
A corn-exchange,  erected  in  1851,  contains  a large  hall,  fitted  up  with  an  orches- 
tra, &c.,  for  assemblies  and  concerts ; the  building  contains  also  corn,  butchers’ 
meat,  fruit,  vegetable,  and  fish  markets.  The  parish  church  is  a large  building, 
originally  cruciform,  and  of  Norman  architecture;  but  the  exterior  shows  con- 
siderable admixtures  of  later  styles.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists, 
Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  places  of  worship.  The  Chesterfield- 
canal,  which  passes  the  town,  is  carried  over  the  river  Ryton  by  an  aqueduct. 
Of  an  Augustinian  priory,  which  formerly  existed  here,  the  principal  gateway  is 
still  standing,  and  part  of  the  priory  church  now  forms  the  parish  church. 

Inns , Lion,  George.— Market,  Wed.— Fairs,  2nd  Wed.  in  April,  October,  cattl e.— Bankers,  Branch 
of  Nottingham  Banking  Company;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster.  Cooke  and  Co.;  draw  on 
Coutts  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Norfolk 

Norwich  

.13  E.  Counties 

126* 

2603 

827 

Burnley 

...2  E.  Lancashire 

219| 

Worston  

Lancaster 

Clitheroe  2 

Clitheroe  ... 

...2  Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

227 

860 

89 

Povnton  

..  1 L.  & N.  W 

172| 

450 

. 885 

Sandwich 

li 

S.  Eastern  

75* 

7431 

471 

Cuckfield  7 

Three  Bridaresli  L..  B..  & S.  C 

30* 

13250 

2475 

Wareham  ... 

..  9 L.  & S.  W 

134 

2645 

396 

Suffolk  

Diss 

...3  E.  Counties 

97* 

2726 

1 086 

Flint  

Wrexham  ... 

. 8 Gt.  Western  

209| 

3279 

543 

Shrewsbury  12i  L.  & N.  W 

167* 

4227 

3325 

Elmham 

i E.  Counties 

132 

690 

170 

Worthingt  

to 

Sussex  

Brighton  .11 

Worthing 

L..  R..  & S.  C 

61* 

5370 

Worthington  ...  . 

.to 

Lancaster 

Wieran  4 

Standish  

,1*L.  & N.  W 

200 

657 

176 

Worthington  

to 

Leicester  

Ashby-de-la-Z4li 

Swannington 

4 Midland  

123* 

848 

Worting 

DR 

Hants 

Basingstoke...  2* 

Basingstoke.. 

.2*  L.  & S.  W 

50* 

1139 

158 

Wortley'f 

to 

W.  R.  York  . 

Leeds  li 

Wortley  

. L.  & N.  W 

223* 

1036 

7896 

Wortley  

W.  R.  York  ... 

Barnesley  7 

Wortley  

...1  Manch.,Shef.,&Liu. 

171 

5984 

1095 

Wort  on  

Wilts 

Devizes  4 

Seend 

3i  Gt  Western  

109* 

349 

Worton  ham 

Oxford  

Woodstock 5 

Hand  boro*  Jn.  3 Oxford.  W..  & W.  ... 

74* 

61 

Worton,  Nether  .. 

Oxford  

Deddingtoh  ...3 

Avnho  

6^  Gt.  Western  

86| 

790 

62 

Worton,  Over 

pa 

Oxford  

Deddington  ...4 

Aynho  

,.7*  Gt.  Western  

87f 

623 

85 

Wort  well 

pa 

Norfolk 

Harlestou  2 

Harlestou 

. 2 E.  Counties 

108* 

541 

Wothorpe,  or 

» 

Wridthorpe 

Northampton 

Stamford 1* 

Stamford 

,.l*lMidland  

90* 

44 

Wotton  

.vil 

Gloucester  ... 

Gloucester 2 

Gloucester ... 

...2  Gt.  Western  

116 

56 

W otton  

tin 

Surrev  

Dorking 3 

Gornshall  ... 

3 IS.  Eastern  

37 

4176 

746 

Wotton.  St.  Marv  ham 

Gloucester  ... 

Gloucester  f 

Gloucester 

# Gt.  Western  

114f 

1174 

Wotton-uuder- 

... 

Edge§  

.pa 

Gloucester  ... 

Wickwar  4* 

Charfield  ..... 

,2i!Midland  

119 

4880 

4224 

Wotton-Under- 

wood 

.pa 

Bucks  

Bicester 9 

Thame 

7 Gt.  Western  

57 

3220 

253 

Woughton- on-the- 

Green  

Bucks 

Fen.Stratford2* 

Fen.  Stratford2l 

L.  & N.  W 

50* 

890 

337 

Wouldham 

.pa 

Kent  

Rochester  3 

Strood  

...4 

S.  Eastern  

35 

1612 

343 

W rabness  

.pa 

Essex 

Harwich  5* 

Wrabness 

E.  Counties 

64* 

1491 

261 

W raebv  1!  

.pa 

Lincoln  

Lincoln ....li 

Bardney  

...7 

Gt.  Northern 

136 

1594 

610 

Wragby  

.pa 

W.  R.  York... 

Pontefract  ...4* 

Crofton  

..  3 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

183 

3944 

762 

* WORSTEAD  is  noticeable  for  having  given  an  English  name  to  the  manu- 
facture of  worstead,  first  introduced  by  the  Flemings  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 


f WORTHING  was  originally  a small  fishing-village,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  was  resorted  to  as  a fashionable  watering-place.  There  are  fine 
smooth,  level  sands,  and  the  esplanade  extends  for  nearly  a mile  along  the  shore. 
The  Stevne  is  an  open  space,  three  acres  in  area.  The  public  buildings  are  a 
town-hall  and  a literary-institution.  The  parish  church  of  Broadwater  is  nearly 
a mile  from  the  town,  and  is  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture.  A church  was 
erected  in  1843,  and  there  are  a chapel  of  ease,  and  chapels  for  Wesley ans  and 
Independents. 

Inns , Steyne  Hotel,  Marine  Hotel,  Sea  House,  Nelson  Inn,  Spaniard,  Railway  Hotel. — Markets , 
Wed.,  Sat.— Fair,  July  20,  pleasure.— Bankers,  Henty  and  Co.;  draw  on  Lubbock  and  Co.  Branch 
of  London  and  County  ; draw  on  Head-office. 


Fine  sands. 


X WORTLEY  possesses  manufactures  of  woollen-cloth,  fire-bricks,  pipes,  and 
alum.  There  are  flax-spinning,  worstead-spinning,  aijd  fulling-mills  ; iron-foun- 
dries, machine-factories,  malt-kilns,  corn-mills,  and  dye-works.  In  the  village 
are  a neat,  modern  chapel  of  ease,  chapels  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists, and  Independents,  and  a reading-room. 


§ WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE  is  situated  on  a sloping  ground,  at  the  top  of 
which  are  some  finely-wooded  hills;  the  old  name,  Wootton-under-Ridge,  is 
indicative  of  its  situation.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  King  old  town 
John,  and  was  not  rebuilt  on  the  exact  site  it  previously  occupied;  a place  called  burned, 
the  “ brands  ” is  supposed  to  be  this  spot : it  at  present  consists  of  two  well-built 
streets,  running  in  parallel  lines.  A small  stream  runs  through  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  giving  motion  to  several  clothing-mills,  which  give  employment 
to  a large  number  of  people.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a handsome 
building  of  early  English  style.  There  are  chapels  for  Wesleyans,  Independents, 
and  Baptists,  a free  grammar-school,  a literary -institution,  and  some  small 
charities. 


Inns,  Swan,  White  Lion. — Market,  Fri. — Fairs,  Tues.  bef.  March  25,  Sep.  25,  cattle,  cheese.— 
Bankers,  Branch  of  National  Provincial ; draw  on  Head-office. 


||  WRAGBY  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Lincoln  to  Horn- 
castle.  There  is  very  little  trade  but  what  arises  from  the  traffic  incident  to  its 
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Name  of  Place. 

County 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 
in  Sta 
Acres 

Pop. 

Norfolk 

3 

Wymondham  3$ 

E.  Counties 

115* 

845 

245 

..9 

Sibsey 5 

Gt.  Northern 

117 

9780 

1196 

Suffolk  

Clare  

6$ 

Clare 6$ 

E.  Union  

73 

1329 

391 

Suffolk  

Clare  

..6 

Clare 6$ 

E.  Union  

73 

936 

212 

..5 

Six  Mile  Bot.  4$ 

E.  Counties 

70 

3441 

868 

Brigg 

1$ 

Brigg  2 

.Wanch.,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

166f 

5070 

3132 

..8 

Nailsea  2 

Gt.  Western  

128$ 

3773 

1016 

W raxall  

.pa 

Dorset  

Beaminster 

..7 

Maidn  Newtn  2$ 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

138$ 

952 

87 

Wraxall,  North 

.pa 

Wilts 

Chippenham 

Chippenham  ...7 

Gt.  Western  

101 

2127 

450 

ti 

5$ 

Bradford 3 

Gt.  Western  

112$ 

356 

to 

10 

Hornby... 1$ 

Midland  

241$ 

6506 

833 

Wray  Green  

sta 

Lancaster 

Kirkham 

..2 

Wray  Green  ... 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

220 

Wravsbury  

sta 

Bucks  

Staines  

.22 

Wraysbury  

L.  & S.  W 

21 1 

Wray  ton  

..to 

Lancaster 

Kirkbv  Lonsdl.6 

Hornby 2$ 

Midland  

242f 

Wrea 

Lancaster 

Kirkham 

..2 

Wray  Green 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

220 

Wreav  chan 

Cumberland 

Carlisle 

4$ 

Wreay  

Lane  & Carlisle 

296$ 

1088 

149 

Wreck  lesham  

...ti 

Surrev  

Farnham  

Farnham  1$ 

L.  & S.  W 

41  f 

Wrelt.on  

to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Pickering 

.3 

Pickering  3 

N . Eastern  

226$ 

1230 

232 

Wrenburv  

na 

Chester 

Nantwich  ..., 

...6 

Wrenbury  

L.  & N.  W 

166$ 

11665 

2060 

‘Wreninsrha.m  

Norfolk 

Wymondham 

4 

Florden  3 

E.  Suffolk  

109 

1528 

452 

Wrentham  

pa- 

Suffolk 

Southwold  .. 

.4$ 

Brampton  5 

E.  Suffolk 

108$ 

2303 

1026 

Wreuthorpe 

W.  R.  York  ... 

Wakefield  .... 

...2 

Wakefield 2$ 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

186$ 

W ressel  

pa 

E.  R York  ... 

Howden  

..4 

Wressel 

N.  Eastern  

189  i 

3705 

378 

Wrestlingworth  .. 

.pa 

Bedford 

Potton  

..3 

Potton 3 

Gt.  Northern 

50 

1620 

588 

Wretham,  East  an( 

West  

.pa 

Norfolk 

Fast  Harlinsr  fii 

Harling  Road  5 

E.  Counties 

108$ 

6442 

385 

W ret  ton  

.pa 

Norfolk 

Stoke  Ferry  . 

..1 

Downhm  Mkt.7 

E.  Counties 

95 

1154 

538 

Wrexham*  

.pa 

Denbigh  .... 

Chester 

12 

Wrexham  $ 

Gt.  Western  

201$ 

15879 

15520 

Wrightington  

..to 

Lancaster 

Wigan 

..7 

Appley  Bridge  2 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 

201$ 

3876 

1613 

Wringtouf 

.pa 

Somerset  ^... 

Axbridge 

..7 

Yatton 4 

Gt.  Western  

134$ 

5786 

1620 

Writhlington 

.pa 

Somerset  

Frome  

..7 

Bath  7$ 

Gt.  Western  

114$ 

772 

292 

Writtle  

.pa 

Essex  

Chelmsford  . 

..3 

Chelmsford  ...3 

E.  Counties 

32$ 

8672 

2423 

Wrockwardine  

Salop 

Wellington  . 

..2 

Wellington  ...2 

L.  & N.  W 

154$ 

4608 

3107 

W root  

.pa 

Lincoln 

Epworth 

Blyton  15 

Manch .,  Shef.,  & Lin. 

168 

3246 

349 

Wrothaml  

tia 

Kent 

Tunhridsre  .. 

.8i 

Snodland  7 

S.  Eastern  

4i4s 

8878 

3184 

Wrottesley  

Stafford 

Wolverhmptn4$ 

Codsall  2 

Gt.  Western  

132 

Wbagby. 


situation.  It  was  only  a small  village  until  1671,  when  George,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, procured  a grant  for  a market  and  three  annual  fairs. 


Inn , Turner’s  Arms—  Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  May  1,  sheep;  Sep.  28,  horned  cattle,  sheep. 


Flannel 

manufac- 

ture. 


* WREXHAM  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  Gwenfrwy-brook,  in  the 
mining  district  of  the  county,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  North 
Wales.  The  church  is  a handsome  and  spacious  building,  in  the  perpendicular 
style.  The  tower,  which  has  a very  striking  appearance,  has  an  elevation  of  135 
feet,  and  has  on  three  sides  rows  of  saints  in  richly-sculptured  niches.  The 
church  was  formerly  collegiate.  The  new  church  of  St.  Mark’s  was  consecrated 
in  April,  1858.  The  English  and  Welsh  Independents,  Welsh  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists, Baptists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  places  of  worship.  There  are  a 
grammar-school  and  a Roman  Catholic  school.  The  town-hall  is  a plain  brick 
building:  there  are  a county  house  of  correction,  an  infirmary,  a new  market, 
and  a literary-institution.  Wrexham  has  a considerable  flannel  manufacture; 
and  in  the  parish  there  are  quarries,  lead-mines,  collieries,  and  iron-works. 
Brewing,  malting,  and  tanning,  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  a factory  for  making 
patent  flat  and  round  rope. 

Inns,  Wynnstay  Arms,  Pidgeon’s  Hotel. — Market . Thurs. — Fairs,  3rd  Thurs.  in  Jan.;  March  23, 
also  hops;  Holy  l'hurs.,  June  16,  Aug.  7 ; Sep.  19,  also  honey;  Oct.  29,  2nd  Thurs.  in  Dec.,  horses, 
cattle ; last  Thurs.  in  June,  Aug.  7,  wool ; 1st  Tues.  in  Feb.,  2nd  in  April,  last  in  Sep.,  1st  in  Nov., 
cheese.— Bankers,  Branch  of  National  Provincial;  draw  on  Head-office.  North  and  South  Wales 
Bank  ; draw  on  London  and  Westminster. 


Finest: 
tower  in 
England. 


f WRINGTON.  The  church  tower  here  has  the  repute  of  being  the  finest  in 
England.  It  is  of  the  early  perpendicular  of  Henry  VI.,  and  similar  in  plan  to 
that  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Wells.  It  is  140  feet  high,  and  crowned  by  no  less  than 
sixteen  pinnacles.  In  the  churchyard  lies  buried  the  authoress  Hannah  More. 
Wrington  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Locke,  the  author  of  the  “ Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,”  who  was  born  1632,  in  a house  still  standing  near  the 
church. 


Arch- 

bishop’s 

palace. 


X WROTH  AM  was  granted  by  Athelstane  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
archbishops  had  very  early  a palace  here,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  pulled 
down  by  Archbishop  Islip,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  in  order  to  finish  his 
palace  at  Maidstone  with  the  materials.  The  manor  was  subsequently  resigned 
to  the  king  by  Cranmer.  There  are  some  scanty  traces  of  the  building  east  of 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  jrom 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Wrmiffhtnn  pa, 

Wilts 

Swindon 3 

Swindon  4$ 

Gt.  Western  

Wroxeter* *  pa 

Wrox  hall  ...  pa 

Saiop 

Warwick  

Shrewsbury. ..5% 
Warwick 6 

Upton  Magna  3 
Hatton  3 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western  

Wroxhara pa 

W rox  f.nn  pa, 

Norfolk 

Oxford 

Norwich 7 

Ranbnrv 3 

Norwich  7* 

Banbury 3 

E.  Counties 

L.  & N.  W 

Wuerdle  to 

Wy  her  ton  . . pa, 

Lancaster 

Lincoln  

Rochdale  3 

Boston 2 

Littleborough  2 
Kir  ton  2$ 

Lane.  & Yorkshire... 
Gt.  Northern 

Wvbunbury  pa 

Wyeliffe  pa 

Wycombe,  Chipping, 
or  Hight  ...bo  & pa 

Chester 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Bucks  

Nantwich  4 

Greta  Bridge... 2 

Gt.  Marlow  ...4* 

Basford If 

Winston 4 

Wycombe 

L.  & N.  W 

Stocktn.  & Darlngtn. 

Gt.  Western  

Dist. 

Land. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

81f 

4546 

1645 

162 

4774 

642 

115 

1735 

179 

121 

1489 

429 

81 

2350 

789 

204f 

5611 

106 

3231 

647 

157f 

18414 

4389 

249* 

2162 

144 

34* 

6318 

7179 

chalk 

Wbotham. 

range  of  the  North-downs,  commands  a beautiful  prospect  over  the  picturesque 
and  fertile  country  to  the  south. 

Market,  Great  market,  5th  Tues.  in  the  month.— Fair,  May  4. 


* WROXETER  is  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  city  of  Uriconium,  close  by  the 
banks  of  the  river  Severn,  on  the  line  of  the  old  Watling-street.  In  1859  some 
extensive  excavations  brought  to  light  important  vestiges  of  the  Roman  city, 
the  compass  of  which  extended  about  three  miles.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  undertakings  of  historical  research 
that  this  country  has  seen.  We  have  had  for  the  first  time  the  opportunity  of 
exploring  a large  Roman  city  in  Britain,  the  site  of  which  has  been  very  little 
disturbed.  Fortunately,  the  ruins  lie  sufficiently  deep  underground  to  have  pro- 
tected the  lower  and  more  important  parts  of  the  buildings  from  extensive  injury. 
We  may  therefore  hope,  from  the  continued  progress  of  the  excavations,  that  a 
new  and  great  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  condition  and  character  of  this  island 
at  the  close  of  the  Roman  period,  the  most  obscure  period  of  our  history  ; that 
we  shall  have  a number  of  mysterious  points  of  history  cleared  up,  and  that  we 
shall  even  obtain  inscriptions  which  may  make  known  to  us  important  historical 
events.  In  fact,  the  committee  of  excavations  formed  at  Shrewsbury  is  digging 
up,  not  merely  the  city  of  Uriconium,  but  Roman  Britain  itself;  and  Wroxeter 
may,  without  any  great  exaggeration  of  language,  be  termed  the  British  Pompeii. 


Interesting 
remains  of 
the  Roman 
city  Urico- 
nium. 


f WYCOMBE  (High),  or  Chipping,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  from  the  Roman 
relics  and  coins  which  have  been  discovered  here,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  villa;  the  distinguishing  appellation,  however,  of  Chipping,  a corruption 
of  the  Saxon  Cheaping-market,  is  a proof  of  its  having  been  in  the  possession  of 
that  people.  The  town,  though  not  the  largest,  is  the  handsomest  in  the  county, 
and  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  rivulet  called  Wycombe-stream,  which 
sets  in  motion  a considerable  number  of  corn  and  paper-mills,  and  after  a long, 
winding  course,  falls  into  the  Thames  below  Marlow.  The  town  consists  of  one 
large  street,  with  several  smaller  branching  from  it,  and  stands  on  the  high  road 
from  London  to  Oxford.  The  church  is  a fine  old  building,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  a highly  ornamental  tower,  108  feet  high,  of  later  date.  The 
length  of  the  church,  including  the  chancel,  is  180  feet ; the  height  of  the  nave 
is  forty-eight  feet.  In  the  course  of  extensive  repairs  in  the  church  in  1827,  a 
fine  Gothic  window,  over  the  great  south  door,  was  discovered  and  opened.  The 
Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  have  each  two  places  of  worship;  the 
Quakers  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  one  each.  There  are  a free  grammar- 
school,  and  a literary-institution.  The  town-hall  and  market-house,  erected  in 
1757,  is  supported  on  thirty-four  stone  pillars.  The  making  of  chairs  from 
beech-wood  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  paper-mills,  lace-manufactures,  and  malting  trade.  Among  the 
celebrated  individuals  to  which  Wycombe  has  given  birth,  are  William  Alley, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
Dr.  Gamble,  the  biographer  of  General  Monk,  and  who  is  said  to  have  assisted 
that  individual  in  his  efforts  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  was  for  some  time 
vicar  of  this  parish.  The  borough  is  governed  by  four  aldermen  and  twelve 
councillors,  of  whom  one  is  mayor.  Wycombe-abbey,  a modern  mansion,  is  the 
seat  of  Lord  Carrington. 


Origin  of 
uame- 


Beech-wood 
chairs  made 
here. 


Inn,  Red  Lion.— Market,  Fri .—Fairs,  3rd  Mon.  in  April,  Oct.  28,  cattle;  last  'Wed.  in  June,  wool ; 
Mon.  hef.  Sep.  29,  hiring.— Bankers,  Wheeler  and  Co. ; draw  on  Willis,  Pereival,  and  Co.  Branch 
of  London  and  County ; draw  on  Head-office.  Simonds  and  Co. ; draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Wycombe,  West* . 

.pa 

Bucks  

Hgh.  Wycmb.2% 

Wycombe 2% 

Gt.  Western  

36f 

6340 

2000 

Wyddiall  

Bhp.Stortfrd.  10 

E.  Counties 

42! 

1187 

245 

Wve  

Kent  

Ashford  4 

Wye  

S.  Eastern  

72 

7282 

1724 

Wyersdale  Nether 

to 

Garstang 5 

Bay  Horse 2 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

228 

3640 

704 

Wyersdale  Over..  . 

..to 

Lancaster 

Garstang  10 

Bay  Horse 5 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

231 

16938 

680 

Wv  ford  by  

.pa 

Mel.  Mowbray  3 

Saxby  2 

Midland  

123% 

Wvgfair 

..to 

Denbigh  

St.  Asaph  ..".2% 

Trefnant 2 

Vale  of  Clwyd 

219f 

214 

Wyham-with- 

Cadeby  

Lincoln  

Louth 7 

Ludborough  2% 

Gt.  Northern 

148| 

1880 

128 

Wvke 

t.i 

Surrey  

Guildford  5 

Guildford  5 

S.  Eastern  

35% 

187 

Wvke  Chamnflower 

Somerset  

Bruton  2 

Brpton  2 

Gt.  Western  

128% 

107 

Wvke  Reads!  

na 

Dorset  

Weymouth 1 

Weymouth  ...1 

L.  & S.  W 

148% 

2062 

1898 

W-vkeham  ham 

Leicester 

Mel.  Mowbray  4 

Mei.  Mowbray  4 

Midland  

117% 

Wvkeham  

.pa 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Scarborough  ...6 

Sherburn  4 

N.  Eastern  

228% 

7535 

643 

Wykeham,  East 

pa 

Lincoln  

Louth  8 

Mkt.  Rasen  ...8 

Manch.,  Shef.,&Lin. 

161% 

560 

26 

Wvken 

Warwick  

Coventry  2% 

Coventry  3% 

L.  & N.  W 

97% 

670 

141 

Wvkin  ha, in 

Leicester  

Hinckley  1% 

Nuneaton  4 

L.  & N.  W 

101% 

66 

Wylamf . 

to 

Northumb.  ... 

Newcastle 8% 

Wylam  

Newc.  & Carlisle  ... 

282% 

930 

1091 

Wyldecourt  

ti 

Dorset  

Axminster 4 

Axminster 4 

L.  & S.  W 

147 

267 

Wylye  

.pa 

Wilts 

Wilton 8 

Wiley 

L.&S.  W.  

93 

2279 

510 

Wymering  

.pa 

Hants  

Havant 4% 

Cosham  f 

L.  & S.  W 

90f 

4307 

751 

Wymington 

pa 

Bedford 

Wellingboro’  5% 

Irchester  3 

Midland  

64 

1710 

296 

Wymondham§  

pa 

Norfolk 

Norwich 9 

Wymondham  ... 

E.  Counties 

112 

10613 

5177 

Wymondham  

.pa 

Leicester  

Mel.  Mowbray  6% 
Hitchin  2 

Whisendiue  ...2 

Midland  

110 

2852 

800 

Wymondley,  Great 

pa 

Herts 

Hitchen  2% 

Gt.  Northern 

34% 

1120 

335 

Wymondley,  Little 

pa 

Herts 

Hitchin 2% 

Stevenage  2 

Gt.  Northern  

30% 

790 

300 

Wy  nford 

Eagle pa  chap 

Dorset  

Dorchester 9 

Maiden  Newtn2 

Wilts  & Somerset ... 

138 

1370 

163 

* WYCOMBE  (West)  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  church,  a somewhat 
singular  structure,  erected  in  1763,  by  the  notorious  Francis  Dash  wood,  Lord  le 
Despencer.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a globe,  in  which  is  a room  capable  of 
containing  several  persons.  West  Wycombe-house,  a spacious  modern  mansion, 
the  Dashwood  family  seat,  stands  in  an  extensive  park  adjoining  the  village. 
The  park  is  picturesque,  well  wooded,  and  contains  some  fine  sheets  of  water. 

Dead-man’s  t WYKE  REGIS  is  seated  on  an  eminence  commanding  a fine  view  of  Port- 
bay.  land  and  of  Dead-man’s-bay,  as  the  fatal  west  bay  is  termed  by  the  sailor’s.  The 

church  is  the  parish  church  of  Weymouth,  and  a well-known  sea-mark.  In  the 
churchyard,  among  numberless  graves  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  is  one  which  con- 
tains 140  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Alexander,  East  Indiaman,  lost  on 
the  Chesil-bank,  in  1815.  Four  Lascars  only  escaped. 


Florist-hall. 


§ WYLAM  is  situated  on  the  Tyne.  The  principal  industrial  establishments 
are  an  extensive  colliery  and  pig-iron-works.  Near  the  colliery  is  Florist-hall, 
with  extensive  gardens.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Wylam  is  very  fertile. 


Insurrec- 
tion of  Ket 
the  tanner. 


Stanfield- 

hall. 


% WYMONDHAM,  or  Wyndham,  first  became  a place  of  importance  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  a priory  of  black  monks 
by  William  D’Albini,  which  was  afterwards  endowed  by  the  king  with  lands,  the 
right  of  claiming  all  wrecks  between  Eccles  Happisburgh  and  Tunstead,  and  an 
annual  rent  in  kind  of  £2,000  from  the  village  of  Hilgay.  The  same  institution 
was,  in  1448,  elevated  to  the.  rank  of  an  abbey.  The  two  Kets,  tanners  and 
natives  of  this  town,  who  endeavoured  to  inflame  this  county  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  used  to  meet  their  companions  under  an  oak  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a part  of  which  is  still  pointed  out  as  a kind  of  historical  record ; after  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  elder  was  hanged  in  chains  at  Norwich- 
castle,  and  the  younger  on  the  steeple  of  Wymondham  church.  The  town  stands 
on  the  high  road  from  Norwich  to  London:  it  has  suffered  severely  by  the  two 
dreadful  scourges  of  fire  and  plague;  by  the  former  in  1615,  when  upwards  of 
300  houses  were  consumed,  and  by  the  latter  in  1631.  The  old  Abbey  church, 
and  an  old  market-cross,  will  repay  notice.  In  the  vicinity  is  Stanfield-hall,  the 
seat  of  the  Prestons,  where  Jermy  Preston  was  murdered  by  Rush  in  1849. 
Potash-farm,  where  the  assassin  lived,  has  been  pulled  down.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  .weaving,  chiefly  bombasins  and  crapes. 
The  manufacture  of  wooden-wares  is  also  carried  on  in  a small  way.  The 
Wyndham  family  take  their  name  from  this  town.  William  de  Wymondham 
was  overseer  of  the  silver  mines  in  Devonshire  in  1293,  and  held  offices  in  the 
Exchequer.  In  1549  Sir  William  Wyndham  was  sheriff  of  the  county. 

Inns , Kind’s  Head,  Queen’s  Head.— Market,  Fri.— Fairs,  Feb.  14,  May  17,  Sep.  29,  horses,  cattle; 
Oct.  29,  hiring.— Bankers,  Harvey  and  Hudson;  draw  on  Hankey  and  Co. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
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Railway. 

Dist. 
Lond. 
pr  Rl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

Wynnstay 

chap 

Denbigh  

Wrexham  .... 

..6 

Ruabon  1 

Gt  .Western  

197? 

TV  yrard  isbuxy 

r>a 

Rucks 

Staines  

..3 

Wraysbury 

L.  & S.  W 

211 

1656 

701 

Piddle 

* 

ciiap 

Worcester  ... 

Pershore. 

..2 

Pershore 2 

L.  & N.  W 

114$ 

269 

VVyrley  Great 

to 

Stafford 

Walsall 

5? 

Brownhills 4 

S.  Staffordshire 

125| 

824 

Wyrley,  Little 

Stafford 

Lichfield  

7* 

Brownhills  ...24 

S.  Staffordshire 

1244 

Wysall 

Da 

N ottingham 

Nottingham  . 

.9 

Louerhboro’  ...6s 

Midland  

1214 

1360 

286 

W y f,h  a,m 

Da 

Rerks  

Oxford  

.^Oxford  34 

Gt.  Western  

67 

1670 

195 

Wythburn  

Cumberland 

Keswick 

..8'jWitidermere  11 

Kendal  & Windrmr. 

272 

Wythop 

to 

Cumberland 

Cockermouth 

51  Cockermouth  5 

Cockrmth.  & Wrktn. 

324 

3013 

119 

Wy  ton 

to 

E.  R.  York  ... 

Hull  

,..6|Hedon  4 

Hull  &.  Holderness 

1824 

788 

91 

Wyville  

pa 

Lincoln 

Grantham  .... 

..6  Great  Ponton  3 

Gt.  Northern 

105 

Wyverstone  ... 

pa 

Suffolk  

Stowmarket  . 

...7  Finningham  2$ 

E.  Counties 

88$ 

1522 

329 

E I V E E s. 


Name 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Wandle*  

Surrey  

Thames. 

Wevery  

Brecknockshire 

Wey. 

British-channel. 

Wansbeck  

Northumberlnd 

Geam  an-ocean. 

Wey  

Dosetshire  

Wantsum 

K£nt 

Kent. 

Weyt 

Surrev  

Thames. 

Warren  

Shropshire  

Olney. 

Welland. 

Wharfe 

Yorkshire 

Ouse. 

Wash  

Rutlandshire  ... 

Wheeler  ... 

Denbighshire  ... 
Cheshire 

Clwyd. 

Dane. 

Washbrook 

Yorkshire 

Wharfe. 

Wheelock 

Waver  

Cumberland  ... 

Wampool. 

German-ocean. 

Whitewater... 

Tsle  of  Man  ... 

Irish-sea. 
Brading-harbour. 
Upper  Avon. 
Wiltshire. 

Weare  

Durham  

Wooten 

Isle  of  Wight  ... 
Wiltshire 

Weaver 

Cheshire  

Mersey. 

German-ocean. 

Willy 

Welland  

Leicestershire... 

Watton  

Wiltshire 

Wellop 

Northumberlnd 

Weare. 

Wrekin  . . 

Lancashire 

Stoure. 

Went 

Yorkshire 

Don. 

Wurney  ... 

Moutgomerysh. 

Cardiganshire... 

Derbyshire 

Lancashire  

Vyrnway. 

Severn. 

Wentbeck  

Northumberlnd 

German-ocean. 

Wve  

Wentsum  

Norfolk 

Yare. 

Wye  

Derwent. 

Ken. 

Werray 

Cardiganshire... 

Derbyshire 

Devonshire 

Irish-sea. 

Wvnster  ... 

Westend  

Wever  

Wrangsley. 

Columb. 

Wyre 

Lancashire  

Irish-channel. 

* WANDLE.  The  Wandle  rises  near  Croydon,  flows  by  Carshalton,  Mitcham, 
and  Wandsworth,  into  the  Thames  : its  course  is  only  eleven  miles,  and  it  is  not 
navigable,  but  it  works  numerous  mills. 


f WEY.  The  Wev  rises  near  Alton,  in  Hampshire,  and  flows  north-east  about 
nine  miles  to  the  border  of  Surrey,  which  it  enters  not  far  from  Farnham. 

Thence  it  flows  by  Farnham  to  Tilford,  where  it  receives,  on  the  right  bank,  a several 
considerable  stream  from  Woolmer-forest,  in  Hampshire,  and  runs  eastward  to  tributaries. 
Godaiming,  where  it  becomes  navigable.  From  Godaiming  it  flows  by  Guildford 
and  Woking  into  the  Thames  at  Weybridge.  The  Wey  has  several  tributaries. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Wey  is  about  forty-one  miles,  for  about  eighteen  miles 
of  which  it  is  navigable. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 

Railway. 

Yaddlethorpe to 

Lincoln 

Brigg  9 

Kirton 6 

Gt.  Northern 

Yafforth  chap 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Kent  

Northallerton  2 
Maidstone  6 

Northallerton  2 
Yalding 

N.  Rastern 

Yalding*  pa 

S.  Eastern 

Yanwath  to 

Yanworth  chap 

Westmorland 
Gloucester  ... 
E.  R.  York  ... 
Sussex  

Penrith  2 

Northleach  ...3 
Pocklingtou  ...2 
Arundel 4£ 

Penrith  2 

Cirencester  ...9 
Pocklington  ...2 
Yapton  f 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

Gt.  Western 

Yapham  to 

N.  Eastern 

Yaptou pa 

L.,  B.,  & S.  C 

Gt.  Northern 

Yarborough  pa 

Lincoln  

Louth 5 

Louth  5 

Yarcombe  pa 

Devon  

Axminster  . 8 

Chard  . . filj 

L & S W 

Yardley  pa 

Herts 

Stevenage  6f 

Baldock  6? 

Stechford  1 

R.  Counties 

Yardley  pa 

Worcester  ... 
Northampton 
Northampton 
Hereford  

Birmingham  ...4 
Stoney  Strtfd.3? 
Northampton  8 
Ledbury 8 

L.  & N.  W. 

Yardley  Gabion... ham 
Y ardley-Hastiugs. . . pa 
Yarkhill  pa 

Wolverton 5 

L.  & N.  W.  

Castle  Ashby  3$ 
Hereford  ....  8 

L.  & N.  W 

Gt.  Western 

Yarlingtou pa 

Somerset  

Wincanton  4 

Castle  Cary  ...2^ 
Yarm 

Gt.  Western 

Yarmt  £a 

N.  R.  York  ... 
Hants  

Stockton  4? 

N.  Eastern 

Yarmouth^ pa 

Lymington  5 

Southampton  23 
Yarmouth  

L.  & S.  W. 

Yarmouth, 

Great§ bo  & pa 

Norfolk 

Norwich 20^ 

E.  Suffolk 

Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 


109$ 

223| 

49 

285; 

104| 

209£ 

m 

146 

144 

43^ 

llOi 

m 

78 

152? 

131| 

234 

101| 


Area 

inSta 

Acres 


1300 

5804 

1340 

1818 

1699 

1160 

4689 

2405 

7355 

3510 

1666 

1207 

1135 

143 

1510 


Pop. 


146 

195 

2672 


151 

609 

245 

780 

630 

2753 

673 

1210 

547 

234 

1647 

572 


Destructive 

floods. 


Yarmouth- 

castle. 


Channel 
choked  with 
sand. 


* YALDING  stands  on  the  confluence  of  a stream  called  the  Bewle  with  the 
Medway.  In  the  pavement  of  the  church  are  slabs  of  a marble  crowded  with 
minute  shells. 

Fair , Easter-Tues.,  Oct.  11,  pleasure;  15,  cattle. 

f YARM,  or  Yarum,  is  situated  on  a low  part  of  the  county,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  river  Tees,  over  which  is  a fine  substantial  stone  bridge  of 
modern  erection.  In  consequence  of  the  violent  swells  to  which  the  river  is 
subject,  the  old  bridge  of  five  arches  was  removed  in  1805,  and  an  iron  one  of 
180  feet  span  commenced,  which,  however,  fell  down  just  before  the  completion, 
and  the  present  structure  was  built  in  its  stead.  The  town  consists  of  one  large 
street,  running  from  north  to  south ; it  has  several  times  suffered  severely  from 
floods,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  its  site.  The  church,  which  stands  westward  of 
the  town,  was  rebuilt  in  1730.  The  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have 
p'laces  of  worship,  and  there  is  a free-grammar-school.  The  chief  trade  consists 
in  the  exportation  of  corn,  flour,  and  lead,  cheese,  butter,  and  bacon ; the  river 
abounds  with  various  kinds  of  fish,  and  is  famous  for  its  fine  salmon. 

Inn,  George  and  Dragon.— Market,  Thurs.— Fairs,  Thurs.  bef.  April  5,  Holy-Thurs.,  Aug.  2,  Oct. 
19,  horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep. 

J YARMOUTH  is  situated  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yar, 
from  which  the  name  is  derived,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  town  of  Lymington, 
with  which  there  is  a constant  communication.  The  town  consists  of  several 
well-built  streets,  the  houses  having  a very  neat  appearance,  from  being  con- 
structed with  freestone.  The  market-house,  a plain,  substantial  building,  has 
an  upper  apartment,  appropriated  for  the  uses  of  the  corporation  and  all  public 
business.  The  new  school-house  was  built  in  1854.  Yarmouth-castle,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  estuary,  was  one  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  block-houses,  and  has  lately 
been  put  into  thorough  repair.  In  1859  a new  iron  bridge  was  erected,  leading 
from  Yarmouth  to  Freshwater. 

Inns,  Bugle,  George,  King’s  Head,  Needles  Hotel,  Freshwater  Bay  Hotel,  Albion  Hotel.— Market, 
Fri.— Fairs,  July  25,  26,  pleasure. 

§ YARMOUTH.  Originally  occupying  ground  covered  by  the  sea,  a bank  of 
sand  was  once  the  site  of  the  present  thriving  sea-port,  whereon  a few  straggling 
fishermen  one  day  settled,  and  the  first  of  whom,  denominated  Fuller,  has  left 
his  name  inseparably  associated  with  the  higher  portion,  still  known  as  Fuller’s- 
hill.  At  last,  in  1040,  the  channel  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Yare,  on  which 
the  firsts  settlers  fixed  their  habitations,  became  choked  with  sand,  and  they  then 
removed  further  to  the  south.  Thirty  years  after  this  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
royal  statute-book  as  a king’s  demesue,  having  seventy  burgesses,  and  from  that 
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period  the  river  bestowed  its  name  permanently  on  the  town,  and  Yarmouth 
was  a recognised  borough.  Henry  III.,  at  the  special  request  of  the  inhabitants, 
granted  them  a charter,  and  allowed  them  to  inclose  the  town  on  the  land  side 
with  a wall  and  moat;  the  former  was  2,240  yards  in  length,  and  had  sixteen 
towers  and  ten  gates.  A castle,  having  four  watch-towers,  and  upon  wrhich  a 
fire-beacon  was  placed  in  1588,  was  also  built  about  this  time  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  ; in  the  last-named  year  a mound,  called  South-mound,  was  thrown  up, 
and  crowned  with  heavy  ordnance,  and  the  place  was  then  considered  impreg- 
nable. In  1621  the  castle  was  demolished,  and  further  defences  being  rendered 
necessary,  strong  parapets  were  constructed  in  front  of  the  town,  and  the  circuit 
thus  fortified  was  nearly  two  miles  and  a half.  However,  there  was  ultimately 
not  much  occasion  for  this  formidable  display,  as  the  only  military  action  in 
which  the  inhabitants  were  ever  engaged  was  that  in  which  Kett  was  gallantly 
repulsed,  when,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  he  attempted  to  take  the  town  by 
storm.  Great  Yarmouth  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yare,  but  it 
extends  also  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bure.  Over  the  Bure  is  a suspension- 
bridge.  The  rivers  Yare  and  Waveney  unite  their  waters  about  four  miles  south- 
west from  Yarmouth,  forming  an  estuary  called  Braydon-water ; and  the  stream 
issuing  from  the  east  end  of  this  lake,  being  joined  by  the  river  Bure,  retains  in 
its  passage  to  the  sea  the  name  of  the  Yare.  The  hamlet  of  South-town,  some- 
times called  Little  Yarmouth,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yare,  may  be  considered 
as  a part  of  Yarmouth.  The  town  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  walls,  to 
the  north  towards  Caistor,  and  to  the  south  towards  Nelson’s-monument,  and 
east  of  the  walls,  between  the  old  town  and  the  sea.  The  village  of  Gorleston, 
to  the  south,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  now  connected  with  South-town. 
The  town  of  Yarmouth,  within  the  boundary  of  the  old  walls,  consists  of  four 
principal  lines  of  streets,  nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  and  of  about  150  narrow 
lanes,  called  rows,  which  form  the  communications  between  the  streets.  The 
rows  are  extremely  narrow,  most  of  them  being  not  more  than  from  five  to 
eight  feet  wide,  and  impassable  for  ordinary  wheel-carriages ; the  greater  part 
of  the  traffic  of  the  town  is  therefore  carried  on  in  “Yarmouth  carts,”  which  are 
peculiarly  constructed,  with  low  wheels,  adapted  to  the  width  of  the  rows;  they 
are  severally  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  look  like  sledges,  but  are  well  suited  for 
conveying  heavy  goods.  Some  of  the  rows  have  been  enlarged,  particularly  one 
near  the  middle  of  the  town,  to  which  the  name  of  Regent-street  has  been  given. 
The  principal  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  well  built,  but  the 
most  substantial  and  handsome  houses  are  situated  along  the  quays.  The  pro- 
vision-market is  spacious.  Near  it  is  the  fish-market.  The  corn-exchange  is  in 
Regent-street.  There  are  two  quays,  South-quay  and  North-quay.  South-quay 
is  the  larger;  it  is  about  a mile  and  a quarter  long,  well  constructed,  and 
improved  by  Sir  J.  Rennie.  There  is  a bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river:  but 
* vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  water,  or  about  200  tons  burden,  can  pass  it  at  high 
water,  and  sail  up  to  the  town.  The  quay  is  in  some  parts  150  yards  wide,  and 
there  is  a beautiful  promenade,  planted  with  trees,  along  the  centre.  Opposite 
the  southern  part  of  Yarmouth  a jetty,  supported  on  piles,  extends  about  450 
feet  into  the  sea;  it  is  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  in  fine  weather  affords  a plea- 
sant promenade.  The  Wellington-pier  was  commenced  in  1853.  The  guildhall 
is  a building  of  considerable  extent,  with  a spacious  assembly-room.  The  town- 
hall,  a handsome  building,  with  a portico  supported  by  Tuscan  columns,  stands 
on  the  quay.  There  are  a large  custom-house,  a jail,  a house  of  correction,  the 
Royal-hospital,  the  Fisherman’s-hospital,  a commercial  club-house,  a theatre,  a 
ball  and  concert-room,  and  two  bath-houses.  The  oldest  church  is  that  of  St. 
Nicholas ; it  is  a handsome  cruciform  building,  of  pointed  architecture,  with  tur- 
rets at  the  west  end,  and  a tower  and  spire,  168  feet  high,  in  the  centre.  It  was 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  St.  George’s  church  was  built 
in  1716,  and  St.  Peter’s  in  1833.  At  Gorleston  is  an  ancient  church,  and  there 
is  a small  church  in  South-town,  called  St.  Mary’s  church.  A new  church,  named 
St.  John,  specially  designed  for  the  fishermen  and  beachmen  of  the  coast,  was 
consecrated  in  April,  1858.  The  Wesleyan,  Primitive  and  New  Connexion 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  Unitarians,  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion,  have  places  of  worship.  There  is  also  a 
mariners’  church.  There  are  a proprietary  grammar-school,  British-schools, 
endowed  hospital  schools,  church  charity-schools,  a public-library,  and  seventy 
almshouses.  On  the  beach,  about  half  a mile  from  the  town,  towards  the  mouth 
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Yarnfield  ham 

Somerset  

Bruton  6 

Witham  3 

Gt.  Western 

1232 

203* 

68* 

162* 

103* 

124 

217* 

144* 

56* 

92 

47 

137 

131 

98 

3047 

1613 

2523 

1830 

4042 

100,36 

1667 

1393 

1409 

5374 

1749 

85 

479 

317 

645 

450 

1080 

2156 

251 

263 

203 

2061 

516 

Yarnscombe  pa 

Devon  

Torrington 6 

Umberleigh  ...4 
Oxford 5 

N.  Devon 

Yarntori  pa 

Oxford  

Oxford 5 

Gt.  Western 

Yarpole  pa 

Yarwell  pa 

Hereford  

Northampton 
Gloucester  ... 
Lancaster 

Leominster  ...4* 
Wansford  1 

Berrington 2 

Elton  2 

Shrews.  & Hereford 
L.  & N.  W.  ... 

Yate  pa 

Chip.  Sodbury  1 
Blackburn  ...3* 
Uttoxeter  6 

Yate  1 

Midland  

Yate  to 

Blackburn  ...3* 
Rocester  3* 

E.  Lancashire 

Yate,  Great to 

Stafford 

N.  Staffordshire 

Yateley pa 

Hants  

Odiham  9 

Black  water  ...2* 
Woottn  Basset  9 
Pangbourn  6 

S.  Eastern 

Yatesbury  pa 

Wilts 

Caine  5 

Gt.  Western 

Yattendon  pa 

Berks 

East  Ilsley  ...6* 

Ross  5 

Axbridge 8 

Gt.  Western 

Yatton  to 

Yatton pa 

Hereford  

Somerset  

Ross 5 

Yatton  il 

Heref.,  Ross,  & Glos. 
Gt.  Western  ... 

Yatton  Keynell pa 

Wilts 

Chippenham  . . .4 

Chippenham  .4' Gt.  Western  

Yarmouth 


The  herring 
fishery. 


Seven 

harbours 

excavated. 


Fall  of  the 

suspension- 

bridge. 


of  the  river,  is  the  Nelson-column,  which  was  erected  in  1817:  it  is  a fluted 
pillar,  140  feet  liigh,  surmounted  by  a statue  of  Britannia.  Not  far  from  the 
column  are  barracks,  which  were  built  at  an  expense  of  £120,000.  The  building 
was  used  as  an  hospital  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo:  it  is  now  occupied  as  a 
Government  asylum  for  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  afflicted  with  lunacy.  A 
desperate  and  continuous  struggle  of  man  against  nature  was  for  centuries  car- 
ried on  by  the  people  of  Yarmouth  to  retain  their  trade  in  herrings.  The  dogged 
determination  wherewith  the  Dutch  defended  their  dikes  from  the  encroaching 
sea,  was  fully  equalled  by  Englishmen  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  port  of 
Yarmouth,  which,  from  its  natural  position,  w as  peculiarly  liable  to  be  blocked 
up  by  shifting  sands.  From  the  time  of  the  third  Edward  to  that  of  Elizabeth, 
no  less  than  seven  different  harbours  were,  excavated.  The  history  of  these 
undertakings  would  fill  a volume,  and  would  form  a most  interesting  illustration 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  energy  and  perseverance.  Not  only  did  the 
winds,  waves,  and  quicksands  destroy  one  harbour  after  another,  but  war,  rebel- 
lion, pestilence,  and  poverty,  resisted  the  efforts  and  palsied  the  hands  of  the 
townsmen.  At  one  time  we  read  howT  they  sold  their  church  plate,  bells,  and 
vestments,  to  raise  funds  to  carry  on  the  w ork ; at  another,  we  find  that  every 
inhabitant,  excepting  the  shipwrights  preparing  vessels  for  the  herring-fishery, 
laboured  three  days  per  w eek — Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday — at  the  excava- 
tions; the  women  and  children  assisting  on  the  other  days.  Again,  the  danger 
becomes  more  imminent ; the  town  gunpowder  is  sold — better  be  plundered  by 
an  enemy  than  lose  their  haven — and  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  four  bands, 
that  are  alternately  called  out  to  the  wrork  day  and  night,  until  the  crisis  is  past. 
At  last  the  seventh  harbour  was  completed,  and  though  kept  up  at  great  expense, 
it  remains  a monument  of  East-Anglian  perseverance  unto  the  present  day. 
Railway  communication  with  London  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  her- 
ring fishery,  the  produce  of  the  deep  sea  fishing  being  forwarded  to  the  metro- 
polis daily  by  railway.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  crape  and  silk  goods.  ' 
Ship-building,  rope  and  sail-making,  and  other  trades  dependent  on  shipping,  are 
carried  on,  and  salt-wmrks,  corn-mills,  soap-works,  breweries,  malt-houses,  tan- 
neries, and  iron-foundries,  afford  considerable  employment.  The  Denes  is  a 
charming  promenade,  forming  a beautiful  peninsula  about  a mile  and  a half  in 
length.  The  bold,  picturesque,  and  rugged  bank  on  the  west  side  of  the  Yare, 
and  the  distant  cliffs  beyond  Gorlestone,  with  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  studded 
with  a variety  of  barks,  present  at  once  an  outline  infinitely  diversified  and 
unceasingly  interesting.  To  visitors  every  possible  accommodation  is  given. 
The  fashionable  season  commences  about  the  end  of  June,  and  continues  until 
the  latter  end  of  September.  At  ebb-tide  the  beech  affords  a pleasant  and  exten- 
sive w alk  ; cornelian  and  many  curious  stones  may  be  here  collected,  which  ren- 
der a stroll  on  these  sands  highly  interesting.  The  climate  is  generally  dry,  and 
rather  bleak,  partaking  of  the  characteristic  influences  of  the  coast.  There  is  a 
bridge  over  the  Yare  to  Suffolk,  from  which  Yarmouth  is  divided  by  the  river, 
and  it  wras  the  suspension-bridge  over  the  Bure,  towards  Norwich,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  gave  way  with  such  an  awful  sacrifice  of  life  in  1845.  The  borough 
is  governed  by  twelve  aldermen  and  thirty-six  councillors,  one  of  whom  is 
mavor. 


Inns,  An  pel , Star,  King’s  Head,  Bear,  Victoria  Hotel,  Royal  Hotel,  Bath  Hotel,  Norfolk  Hotel.— 
Markets,  Wed.,  Sat.— Fairs,  Easter-Fri.,  Sat.— Bankers,  Gurney  and  Co.;  draw  on  Barclay,  Bevan, 
and  Co  Lacon  and  Co. ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  East  of  England  Bank ; draw  on  London 
and  Westminster.  Branch  of  National  Provincial ; draw  on  Head-office. 
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5 

Portsmouth...  11 

L.  & S.  W.  ... 

84^ 

1834 

78 

Yaxham  .... 

E.  Counties 

121 

1596 

506 

.24 

Peterborough  4 

Gt.  Northern  ... 

80| 

4290 

1445 

Suffolk  . 

Rve  ...  2 

Mellis 

..H 

E.  Counties 

92* 

1238 

550 

Yazor 

Hereford  

Weobley 

...4 

Hereford 

,...8 

Gt.  Western  ... 

152| 

2051 

222 

....to 

VV.  R.  York  .. 

Bradford  .... 

...7 

Apperley 

...3 

Midland  

2035 

' 1660 

4109 

Yealand-Conyers 

...to 

Lancaster 

Lancaster  ... 

...8 

Carnforth  ... 

...2 

Lane.  & Carlisle 

240* 

1577 

306 

Yealand-Redmayne  to 

Lancaster 

Lancaster  ... 

...9 

Carnforth  ... 

...3 

Lane,  k Carlisle 

240* 

2099 

226 

Yealmpton  

....pa 

Devon 

Plymouth 

...7 

Plyrapton.... 

..4i 

S.  Devon  

219f 

3537 

1155 

Years  lev  

....to 

N.  R.  York  ... 

Helmslev 

...8 

Gilling  

N.  Eastern  

2191 

2764 

171 

Yeaveley  

....to 

Derbv  

Ashborne  ... 

...4 

Ashborne  ... 

...4 

N.  Staffordshire 

151f 

238 

Yeavering*  

Northumb.  ... 

Wooler  

Belford 

..14 

N.  Eastern  

340| 

883 

29 

Yeddingham  

....pa 

E.  R.  York  ... 

New  Malton 

...9 

Knaptou 

...2 

N.  Eastern  

221 

1150 

104 

Yelden  .. 

pa 

Bedford  ... 

Kimbolton 

...7 

Hierham  Ferrs.  4 

L.  & N.  W 

87 

1912 

328 

Yeldersley 

to 

Derbv  ...  . 

Ashborne 

...4 

Ashborne  ... 

...4 

N.  Staffordshire 

151f 

199 

"Yeldham,  Great 

...pa 

Essex  

Halstead  

..6* 

Clare  

...5 

E.  Union 

7l| 

1820 

716 

Yeldham,  Little 

...pa 

Essex 

Halstead 

...8 

Clare  

..4% 

E.  Union  

71 

938 

306 

Yelford 

,...pa 

Oxford  

Witney  

...4 

Abingdon  ., 

..11 

Gt.  Western  ... 

7l| 

305 

17 

Yelling 

,...pa 

Hunts  

St.  Neot’s  ... 

...6 

St.  Neot’s  ... 

...6 

Gt.  Northern  ... 

57 1 

1670 

386 

Yelvertoft  

...pa 

Northampton 

Crick  

...5 

Stanford  Hall  2 

L.  & N.  W.  

90 

2080 

714 

Yelverton  

...pa 

Norfolk 

Norwich 

...6 

Trowse 

.45 

E.  Counties 

119 

66 

Y eoford  

sta 

Devon  

Exeter  

..11 

Yeoford 

N.  Devon 

178 

Yeovilf 

,...pa 

Somerset  

Sherborne  ... 

...6 

Yeovil  

L.  k S.  W 

123 

4056 

7744 

Yeovilton 

Somerset  

Yeovil  

,.6| 

Marston  

..4% 

Gt.  Western  ... 

141* 

1753 

329 

Yerbeston  

pa 

Pembroke 

Narberth  ... 

...5 

Haverfdwest.  11 

S.  Wales  

287 

1224 

153 

Yetminster 

,...pa 

Dorset  

Sherborne  .. 

..51 

Yetminster  . 

Gt.  Western  ... 

127 

4321 

1333 

Ynis-y-mond 

ham 

Glamorgan  ... 

Neath  

...3 

Aberdylais ... 

...1 

S.  Wales  

211* 

344 

Ynysawdre 

ham 

Glamorgan  ... 

Bridgend  ... 

...3 

Briderend  ... 

...3 

S.  Wales  

193g 

386 

190 

Ynys-cynhaiarn.. 

,...pa 

Carnarvon  ... 

Tremadoc  ... 

...3 

Pen-v-Groes  .1 2 

Nan  tile 

267 

6546 

2347 

York! 

3826566 

1761692 

* YEAVERING,  formerly  a place  of  consequence,  was  the  scene  of  the  battle 
of  Geteringe,  fought  in  1415,  between  a body  of  Scots,  headed  by  Sir  Robert 
Umfranville  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  in  which  430  English  discomfited 
4,000  Scots,  and  took  160  prisoners.  At  the  south  side  of  the  village  is  a stone 
column  fourteen  feet  high,  erected  to  commemorate  the  event.  A short  distance  Lofty 
hence  is  a lofty  conical  mountain,  called  the  Bell,  rising  upwards  of  2,000  feet mountaiu* 
above  the  plain  below.  It  commands  a very  extensive  prospect  over  the  sur- 
rounding parts  of  the  county,  and  into  Scotland.  On  different  parts  of  the  ele- 
vation are  the  remains  of  Druidical  altars,  and  British  fortifications,  from  which 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  British  chiefs,  previously  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans. 


f YEOVIL  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a range  of  hills  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Yeo.  The  town  consists  of  several  streets,  some  of 
which  are  spacious,  and  the  houses  are  chiefly  well  built  of  stone.  This  place  Glove 
was  formerly  famous  for  its  woollen  manufacture,  which  has  been  superseded  by  “^ufac' 
that  of  gloves,  chiefly  of  the  finer  kinds  for  ladies,  made  here  at  one  period  in 
great  quantities,  and  even  now  £70,000  are  annually  distributed  in  wages  among 
the  workmen.  The  largest  factories  are  those  of  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Fook.  The 
church  is  a handsome  cruciform  edifice,  of  perpendicular  character,  146  feet  long, 
and  fifty  feet  wide;  the  length  of  the  transept  is  eighty  feet.  The  church  stands 
in  a large  churchyard  surrounded  with  lime-trees.  There  are  also  a new  church 
called  Trinity  church;  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents, Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians;  a grammar-school,  Woburn  e’s-alms- 
houses,  for  twelve  poor  persons,  Portreeve’s-almshouses,  and  several  parochial 
charities.  A new  town-hall  has  been  erected.  A fine  view  of  the  town  may  be 
obtained  from  Babylon-hill. 

Inns,  Mermaid,  Three  Choughs.— Markets,  Tues.,  Fri.,  Sat.— Fairs,  June  28,  Nov.  17—  Bankers, 

Stuckey’s  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co.  Branch  of  Wilts  and  Dorset 
Banking  Company;  draw  on  London  and  Westminster.— Newspaper,  Western  Flying  Post. 


J YORKSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Durham  and  Westmoreland,  on 
the  east  by  the  German-ocean,  on  the  west  by  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire, 
and  on  the  south  by  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Lincolnshire. 
It  occupies  a space  of  6,013  square  miles.  From  its  very  great  extent,  this 
county  has  been  distributed  into  three  divisions,  called  Ridings.  The  North 
Riding  comprehends  the  whole  north  part  from  side  to  side,  descending  to  the 
capital  in  the  centre,  being  a district  eighty-three  miles  in  length,  divided  from 
the  East  Riding  by  the  river  Derwent,  and  from  a part  of  the  West  by  the  river 
Yure.  Along  the  coast  next  the  German-ocean  it  is  very  hilly,  bleak,  and  cold; 
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the  cliff  of  the  coast  is  from  fifty  to  150  feet  high,  and  from  this  the  country 
rises  very  rapidly  in  the  space  of  half  a mile  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet.  The  soil  is  a brownish  clay  and  loam ; the  hills  along  the  coast  abound 
with  alum-shale,  and  there  are  several  works  for  procuring  this  mineral.  The 
district  of  Cleveland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  eastern  moors,  has  a very  fertile 
clay,  and  fine  red,  sandy  soil ; the  Vale  of  York,  both  in  soil  and  fertility,  is  very 
variable ; Swale-dale,  oh  each  side  of  the  river  Swale,  is  extremely  fertile ; the 
Eastern  moorlands  is  a wild  and  extensive  tract  of  mountain,  occupying  a space 
of  laud  about  twenty  miles  in  length  and  fourteen  in  breadth ; the  great  height 
of  these  moors  renders  them  very  cold  and  bleak.  Some  of  the  dales  among  the 
moors  are  very  extensive,  the  bottoms  being  mostly  narrow,  yet  the  land  is  well 
cultivated  nearly  a mile  up  the  hilis.  The  Western  moorlands  are  a part  of  that 
long  range  of  mountains  extending  north  from  Stafford  into  Scotland.  Upon 
these  moors  are  many  lead-mines,  as  well  as  some  of  coal.  The  West  Riding  is 
ninety-five  miles  in  length,  and  forty-eight  in  breadth,  being  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  North  Riding,  and  on  the  east  by  the  East  Riding  and  Lincolnshire, 
on  the  south  by  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  and  on  the  west  by  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Westmoreland.  The  face  of  this  tract  is  very  irregular ; the 
north  and  west  parts  are  hilly  and  mountainous,  but  intersected  with  numerous 
vales;  the  rest  of  the  district  is  flat.  The  whole  is  almost  completely  inclosed 
with  stone  dykes  and  hedges.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil  is  various, 
from  a deep,  strong,  clay,  or  loam,  to  the  worst  peat  earth.  The  climate  is  in 
general  moderate,  but  in  the  east  part  it  is  reckoned  unhealthy  from  its  low 
situation  and  its  damp  fogs.  This  riding  is  noted  for  the  extent  of  its  manufac- 
tures, for  which  it  is  in  every  way  admirably  adapted.  The  raw  materials  are 
abundant  on  every  side;  it  abounds  in  coals,  and  its  water  carriage  is  the  means 
of  conveying  its  produce  not  only  to  the  ports  of  the  district,  but  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  West  Riding  in  particular  has  numerous  navigable  canals,  form- 
ing a communication  between  the  Irish-channel  and  the  German-ocean,  and 
navigable  rivers.  The  East  Riding  comprehends  the  south-east  part  of  the 
county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  and  north  by  the  North  Riding;  on 
the  north-east  and  east  by  the  German-ocean ; on  the  south  by  Lincolnshire, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Humber;  and  on  the  west  by  the  West  Riding. 
Railway  communication  extends  through  nearly  every  part  of  the  county.  The 
principal  military  transactions  connected  with  its  history  occurred,  the  first  at 
North  Allerton,  in  1137,  and  called  the  battle  of  the  Standard ; here  David,  King 
of  Scotland,  who  had  laid  waste  the  whole  country,  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  second  in  1460,  near  Wakefield,  where  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Lancastrians.  Formerly  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  woollen  goods  produced  in  Yorkshire  consisted  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  cloth  : 
but  the  manufacture  has  been  so  greatly  improved  that  Yorkshire  cloths  are  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  those  of  other  districts,  w hile  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  cloth  made  in  the  West  Riding  are  excellent.  The  introduction  of  llama 
and  alpaca  wools  has  opened  new  and  important  sources  of  industry  in  the 
manufacture.  At  about  a mile  from  Shipley,  on  the  road  to  Bingley,  is  Saltaire, 
the  largest  spinning  and  weaving  establishment,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  employ- 
ing about  4,000  workmen.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  who  carries  on  at  Brad- 
ford a very  extensive  manufacture  of  stuff  and  alpaca  goods.  The  Saltaire-mill 
affords  all  the  advantages  of  concentration.  On  the  same  estate  a complete  town 
has  been  built  to  accommodate  the  w orkpeople  and  their  families.  There  are  a 
road,  a river,  a canal,  and  a railway,  all  passing  through  the  estate;  and  five 
bridges  over  the  Aire.  It  has  been  truly  observed  that  no  county  in  England 
presents  more  diverse  features  in  its  different  parts  than  Yorkshire,  and  yet 
these  differences  have  been  brought  about  more  by  man’s  busy  doings,  than  by 
the  physical  structure  of  the  county  : or  rather,  certain  diversities  being  esta- 
blished bv  Nature  in  her  geological  developments,  man  has  given  a more  and 
more  marked  character  to  these  diversities  by  his  steam-engines,  his  looms,  his 
spinning-machines,  and  his  mining  operations.  If  the  reader  w ill  take  his  map, 
and  trace  four  lines — from  Barnsley  to  Leeds,  Leeds  to  Skipton,  Skipton  to 
Rochdale,  and  Rochdale  to  Barnsley — he  will  inclose  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
which  constitutes  the  clothing  district:  excluding  very  few  of  the  clothing  vil- 
lages, and  including  very  few  villages  which  are  not  of  that  character.  Three 
or  four  centres  of  active  operation  are  found  within  this  quadrangle;  such  as 
Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  Dewsbury — each  having  around  it  a group 
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of  villages,  which  look  to  it  as  a market  for  the  sale  of  their  manufactured  pro 
duce.  Whether  they  be  hills  or  valleys  where  these  villages  lie,  still  the  villages 
themselves  are  occupied  mainly  by  clothiers.  The  towns  and  larger  villages  are, 
however,  all  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  valleys  : — thus,  Skipton 
Keighley,  Bingley,  and  Leeds,  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire;  Bradford  is  in  i 
valley,  springing  from  this  at  right  angles;  Halifax  is  in  a hollow,  surrounded 
by  high  ground;  Huddersfield  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Colne,  near  the  confluence 
of  many  minor  streams ; and  lastly,  Dewsbury  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Calder. 
Long  before  cotton  or  silk  formed  any  notable  proportion  of  English  dress, 
woollen  garments  were  largely  made  in  Yorkshire  and  in  the  West  of  England ; 
and  those  two  portions  of  England  became  generally  known  as  the  clothing  dis- 
tricts. Various  circumstances  have  led  to  the  decline  of  manufactures  in  the 
west,  and  their  extension  in  the  north  ; so  that  the  latter  is  now  more  peculiarly 
the  possessor  of  this  appellation.  Even  here,  however,  the  trade  is  not  dis- 
tributed indiscriminately  over  the  district : it  groups  itself  around  certain  centres: 
Thus,  the  wool-dealer,  the  cloth  manufacturer,  the  commercial  traveller,  the 
shipping  merchant — all  know  in  which  direction  to  bend  their  steps  according  to 
the  kind  of  goods  required.  The  manufacturing  district  of  the  West  Riding 
extends  from  north  to  south  about  forty  miles,  has  a mean  width  of  about  twenty 
miles,  and  includes  an  area  of  about  eight  hundred  square  miles,  comprising  the 
hardware  as  well  as  the  clothing  district.  The  clothing  district  commences 
below  the  part  of  the  county  which  bears  the  name  of  Craven,  and  extends  over 
the  tract  which  comprises  the  towns  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfield 
and  Wakefield.  The  principal  varieties  of  woollen  broadcloth  are  classed  under 
the  coloured  or  mixed  cloths,  which  are  wholly  made  of  dyed  wool,  and  the 
w hite  broadcloths.  Halifax  produces  the  finest  kinds  of  stuff  goods,  as  well  as 
a fair  proportion  of  all  other  kinds.  Bradford  is  the  great  centre  of  wools, 
stuffs,  and  merinos.  The  chief  district  for  blankets  and  flushings  lies  between 
Leeds  and  Huddersfield.  Worsted-spinning  is  largely  practised  at  Bradford.  In 
and  near  Huddersfield  are  made  narrow  cloths ; and  Saddleworth  produces  ker- 
seymeres and  broadcloths  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  west  of  England.  Wake 
field  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  wool-fairs  and  the  skill  of  its  cloth-dyers.  From 
the  nature  of  its  manufactures,  consisting  of  baizes,  flannels,  kerseys,  and  broad- 
cloths, Rochdale  may,  though  situated  in  Lancashire,  be  considered  to  belong  to 
the  woollen  district  of  Yorkshire.  The  business  connected  with  the  cloth-trade 
is  chiefly  transacted  in  the  great  cloth-halls  in  the  respective  towns,  but  much 
cloth  is  produced  and  sold  without  passing  through  the  halls.  At  Leeds  the 
flax-mills  are  on  a very  large  scale.  The  flax’  is  heckled  and  spun  in  these  large 
mills,  chiefly  into  yarn  for  weaving,  but  partly,  also,  into  thread  for  sewing. 
Scarcely  any  linen-weaving  is  practised  at  Leeds ; this  is  done  at  Barnsley.  Th 
Barnsley  manufacturers  buy  the  flax-yarn  from  Leeds,  and  either  give  it  out  to 
hand-loom  weavers,  to  wmrk-up  at  their  own  houses,  or  weave  it  by  powrer-loom 
in  large  factories;  but  Barnsley  has  hitherto  been  known  rather  for  hand-loom 
than  pow’er-loom  productions.  Extensive  iron-w'orks  are  at  Rotherham,  Low- 
Moor,  and  Bowling,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford.  The  manufacturers  of 
hardware  and  cutlery  at  Sheffield,  and  in  the  district  surrounding  that  town,  are 
very  extensive*  and  in  some  departments  excel  those  of  Birmingham.  In  cutlery 
and  plated  goods  Sheffield  stands  pre-eminent,  and  it  maintains  a high  reputa- 
tion in  other  branches  of  manufacture.  The  manufactures  of  the  North  and 
East  Ridings  are  of  comparatively  small  importance,  and  even  the  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  the  county,  consisting  of  freestone,  limestone,  coal,  iron,  copper,  and 
lead,  are  most  extensively  found  in  the  West  Riding.  At  Wickersley,  four  miles 
from  Rotherham,  several  thousands  of  grindstones,  some  of  them  as  much  as  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  suitable  for  the  finer  descriptions  of  cutlery,  are  made 
annually  for  the  use  of  the  Sheffield  manufacturers.  The  coal,  which  forms  an 
important  source  of  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  district,  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  Wakefield.  The  coal  of  the 
Silkstone  and  Barnsley  district  has  been,  since  the  opening  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway,  brought  to  London  in  large  quantities.  There  has  also  been  a great 
increase  in  the  shipment  of  coals  from  the  Yorkshire  side  of  Teesmouth,  w here 
Redcar  and  Middlesborough  are  becoming  important  places.  Alum-works  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  county  ever  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  first  at 
Guisborough,  a#nd  more  recently  at  Whitby.  All  over  the  w orld  the  Yorkshire 
horses  have  gained  a well-wron  repute.  The  Cleveland  bays  are  famous  for 
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Yorkshire  carriage-horses,  and  racers  and  hunters  are  assiduously  bred  in  the  East  and 
North  Ridings.  The  turf  finds  in  this  part  of  England  its  principal  patrons. 
The  rivers  are  numerous,  and  include  the  Ouse,  the  Yure,  the  Swale,  the  Nidd, 
the  Wharfe,  the  Aire,  the  Don,  the  Linton,  the  Foss,  the  Derwent,  the  Hull,  the 
Esk,  the  Torne,  the  Ribble,  the  Tees,  the  Lune,  the  Bander,  the  Greta,  the 
Leaven,  and  some  smaller  streams,  all  of  which  are  noticed  under  their  respec- 
tive names.  The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  either 
artificial  canals  or  navigable  rivers,  and  the  canals  of  the  East  Riding  are  few 
and  unimportant;  but  the  West  Riding  is  peculiarly  rich  in  this  species  of  com- 
munication, while  the  exceedingly  difficult  character  of  the  country  through 
which  the  principal  canals  are  conducted  has  rendered  necessary  the  construc- 
tion of  engineering  works  of  astonishing  boldness  and  magnitude,  in  order  to 
effect  navigable  communications  between  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
island,  across  the  central  mountain  chain,  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  this  county. 
The  Barnsley-canal  commences  in  the  Calder,  a little  below  Wakefield-bridge 
and  the  junction  of  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation.  Its  total  length  is 
fifteen  miles  and  an  eighth.  The  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation  consists  prin- 
cipally of  artificial  cuts.  The  Chesterfield-canal  crosses  the  southern  extremity 
of  Yorkshire  between  Shire  Oaks  and  the  village  of  Wales,  near  which  there  is 
a tunnel  of  2,850  yards  upon  the  summit  level  of  the  canal.  The  Dearne  and 
Dove-canal  commences  at  Swinton,  in  a side  cut  which  forms  part  of  the  Don 
or  Dun  Navigation,  and  proceeds  north-west  to  the  aqueduct  for  conducting  the 
Barnsley-canal  across  the  river  Dearne,  near  Barnsley,  a distance  of  nine  miles 
and  a quarter.  It  has  a branch  of  two  miles  to  Worsborough,  which  communi- 
cates by  a railway  with  extensive  collieries  near  Stainborough-hall ; and  there  is 
also  a branch  canal  of  two  miles  and  a half,  belonging  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  to 
the  Elsecar  iron-works.  The  Driffield  Navigation  commences  in  the  river  Hull, 
at  Aike  Beck  Mouth,  about  five  miles  from  Beverley,  and  half  a mile  from  the 
junction  of  the  Leven-canal.  For  a distance  of  nearly  six  miles  northward,  the 
navigation  is  chiefly  in  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  and  it  extends  a short  dis- 
tance up  Frodingham  Beck,  the  chief  feeder  of  the  Hull,  which  has  a short  pri- 
vate cut  to  Foston  Mills;  but  a little  north  of  the  junction  of  Frodingham  Beck 
with  the  Hull,  the  canal  proceeds  by  an  artificial  cut  of  nearly  six  miles,  partly 
parallel  with  the  Hull,  to  Driffield  on  the  north-west.  The  Hedon  Haven  Navi- 
gation, from  the  Humber  to  Hedon,  in  the  promontory  of  Holderness,  is  a 
One  of  the  natural  creek  or  stream,  improved  for  the  purpose  of  navigation.  The  Hud- 
greatest  dersfield-canal  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of  the  kind,  considering  its 
kindS°fthe  extent,  ever  executed.  This  canal,  which  is  fitted  for  srrihll  craft  seven 

feet  w ide,  is  capable  of  admitting  boats  of  twenty-four  tons  burden  : it  com- 
mences on  the  south  of  the  town  of  Huddersfield,  and  takes  a south-west  direc- 
tion by  Slaithwaite,  being  nearly  parallel  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  river 
Colne,  a tributary  of  the  Calder,  which  it  crosses  by  aqueducts  in  three  places. 
Approaching  Marsden  in  the  same  direction,  it  rises  436  feet  by  forty-tw  o locks, 
and  thereby  attains  its  summit  level,  which  is  rather  more  than  656  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  higher  than  any  other  canal  in  the  king- 
dom. This  level  it  maintains  for  a distance  of  four  miles,  of  w hich  a distance  of 
5,451  yards,  or  more  than  three  miles,  is  in  a tunnel  under  the  mountain  ridge 
generally  called  Standedge.  As  there  is  no  towing-path,  the  boats  are  hauled 
through  this  tunnel  by  manual  labour,  in  about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
Its  total  length  is  nineteen  miles  and  three  quarters.  By  this  means  a water 
communication  is  obtained  between  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  island. 
The  Knottingley  and  Goole-canal  forms  part  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation. 
The  Leeds  and  Liverpool-canal  commences  at  the  north  western  termination  of 
the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  at  Leeds-bridge.  The  length  from  Leeds  to  the 
summit-lock  at  Greenberfield  is  forty-one  miles.  This  great  undertaking  w as 
forty-six  years  in  progress,  and  wras  not  completed  so  as  to  allow  vessels  to  pass 
from  Leeds  to  Liverpool,  until  1816.  The  Market  Weighton-canal  commences 
at  New  River  Head,  near  Market  Weighton,  in  the  East  Riding,  and  pursues  a 
nearly  straight  course  to  the  south,  joining  the  Humber  by  a sea-lock  very  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,  passing  through  Walling-fen,  which  con- 
tains 20,000  acres  of  land.  The  Pocklington-canal,  formed  for  the  conveyance 
of  coal  and  lime  to,  and  agricultural  produce  from,  the  neighbourhood  of  Poclc- 
lington,  in  the  East  Riding,  near  the  Wolds,  commences  in  the  river  Derwent,  at 
East  Cottingwith,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with  one  of  its  feeders,  in  a circuitous 
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north-eastern  course,  to  near  Pocklington.  Its  length  is  about  eight  miles  and 
a half.  Sir  John  Ramsden’s-canal  commences  at  the  river  Calder,  at  Cooper’s- 
bridge,  and  runs  south-west  for  nearly  four  miles  to  Huddersfield.  The  Ripon- 
canal  is  a short  cut  parallel  with  the  river  Yure,  for  connecting  Ripon  with  the 
navigable  part  of  that  stream.  The  Rochdale-canal  is  made  of  sufficient  size  to 
receive  vessels  capable  of  navigating  the  tidew^avs  of  the  Humber  and  the  Mersey. 
The  Selby-canal  is  a short  cut  connecting  Selby,  on  the  Ouse,  w'ith  the  Aire  at 
West  Hacfdlesey.  The  Sheffield-canal  commences  in  a cut  communicating  with 
the  river  Don  or  Dun,  at  Tinsley,  and  pursues  a course  of  little  more  than  four 
miles,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Don,  to  Sheffield,  crossing  by  an  aqueduct  over 
the  road  from  Worksop  to  Attercliffe.  The  Stainforth  and  Keadby-canal  com- 
mences in  the  river  Don  Navigation,  near  Stainforth,  and  proceeds  eastward  by 
Thorne  into  Lincolnshire,  where  it  joins  the  Trent  at  Keadby,  crossing  the 
county  boundary  near  Crowle.  Its  total  length  is  fifteen  miles,  of  which  about 
half  is  in  Yorkshire,  and  passing  through  a very  flat  country,  it  has  no  lock, 
except  at  its  junction  with  the  Trent.  The  Thanet-canal  is  a short  branch  from 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool-canal  to  limestone-quarries  near  Skipton,  formed  by 
the  Earl  of  Thanet,  under  an  Act  of  1773.  Nearly  all  the  canals  of  Yorkshire 
have  been  either  leased  or  purchased  by  the  several  railwray  companies.  Of  the 
railways  of  Yorkshire,  it  has  been  noticed  that  here  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
absolutely  the  first,  formed  under  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  well 
as  being  probably  the  first  upon  which  locomotive  engines  were  regularly 
employed.  This  is  called  Brandling’s-i*ailway,  from  the  name  of  its  constructor 
and  proprietor,  and  sometimes,  from  the  collieries  with  which  it  communicates, 
the  Middleton-railway,  and  it  was  formed  under  an  Act  granted  to  Charles 
Brandling,  Esq.,  and  other  persons,  in  the  year  1758.  It  connects  the  Middleton 
collieries,  about  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Leeds,  writh  that  town ; and  on  this 
road,  about  the  year  1811,  was  introduced  a kind  of  locomotive  engine,  patented 
by  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  which  wras  propelled  by  a toothed  wheel  working  into  a 
rack-rail.  Of  the  Yorkshire  passenger  railways  the  first  on  the  line  is  the 
London  and  North-Western,  which  company  has  taken  at  a rental  the  Hudders- 
field and  Manchester  and  the  Leeds  and  Dewsbury-railways.  The  former  joins 
the  Sheffield  line  near  Ashton,  and  terminates  at  Huddersfield,  passing  through 
the  “ Back -bone  of  England  ” by  a tunnel  three  miles  long,  close  and  parallel  to 
the  tunnel  of  the  Huddersfield  and  Manchester-canal.  The  Dewsbury-railway 
joins  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line  near  Mirfield.  The  Midland  line  enters 
Yorkshire  a little  south-east  of  Sheffield,  and  proceeds  by  way  of  Normanton 
and  Leeds  to  Bradford  and  Skipton,  having  one  or  tw  o short  branches  within 
the  county.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  affords  remarkable  accommodation 
to  the  clothing  district  of  the  West  Riding.  The  original  Manchester  and  Leeds 
line  entered  the  county  at  Todmorden,  and  proceeded  nearly  east  till  it  joined 
the  Midland  at  Normanton;  but  great  additions  have  since  been  made  to  it 
within  this  county.  Three  branches  spring  out  northward  from  the  main  line 
to  accommodate  Halifax,  Bradford,  Bowling,  Low  Moor,  and  Heckmondwike ;[ 
another  extends  south  to  Huddersfield  and  Holmfirth;  another  prolongs  the 
original  line  east  to  Pontefract  and  Goole  ; and  there  are  several  others  of  minor 
importance.  The  Manchester  and  Sheffield-railway  passes  through  Yorkshire 
from  the  Woodhead  tunnel,  through  Penistone  and  Sheffield  to  the  Nottingham- 
shire boundary  of  the  county ; there  is  a branch  from  Penistone  to  Huddersfield. 
The  Great  Northern-railway  wras  originally  intended  to  extend  to  the  city  of 
York;  but  other  companies  have  offered  facilities  which  have  stopped  it  short 
of  that  limit.  The  railway  eriters  Yorkshire  between  Bawtry  and  Doncaster, 
and  soon  afterwards  links  itself  to  several  other  lines  within  the  county.  The 
York  and  North  Midland  occupies  a wide  area  in  the  south-east  part  of  the 
county.  The  original  line  extended  from  Normanton  to  York;  but  there  have 
since  been  constructed  branches  from  York  to  Scarborough,  from  Pickering  to 
Whitby,  from  Leeds  to  Hull  and  Selby,  from  York  to  Market  Weighton,  from 
Selby  to  Market  Weighton,  from  Hull  to  Beverley  and  Scarborough,  from 
Church  Fenton  to  Harrogate,  from  York  to  Kuaresborough,  and  a few  small 
connecting  lines  with  the  railways  of  other'  companies,  all  within  this  county. 
The  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  main  line  passes  through  Yorkshire  from 
York  to  the  Tees,  near  Darlington,  with  branches  in  Yorkshire  to  Borough- 
bridge,  to  Bedale,  to  Richmond,  and  to  one  or  two  other  places.  The  Stockton 
and  Darlington-railway  extends  along  the  Tees-mouth  shore  of  Yorkshire,  from 
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Middlesborough  to  Redcar;  partly  for  passenger  traffic,  but  much  more  largely 
for  coals.  The  Leeds  Northern  extends  from  Leeds  through  Harrogate  and 
Ripon  to  the  Tees  at  Stockton,  with  a branch  from  Ripon  to  Thirsk.  The 
North-Western-railway  (which  is  often  called  the  “ Little  ” North-Western,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  greater  undertaking  known  by  the  same  name)  extends 
from  Skipton  north-west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ingleton,  and  then  south-west 
to  Lancaster,  thereby  completing  a line  of  railway  communication  from  Hull  on 
the  east  coast,  to  Lancaster  on  the  west.  These  railways,  from  the  nature  of 
the  country  which  they  traverse,  have  necessitated  the  construction  of  works  of 
extraordinary  magnitude  and  cost.  Some  of  the  longest  and  most  difficult  tun- 
nels in  the  country,  and  very  expensive  and  heavy  cuttings  and  embankments, 
as  well  as  viaducts  and  bridges,  have  called  into  exercise  some  of  the  greatest 
efforts  of  engineering  skill  and  constructive  ingenuity.  Owing  to  the  abundant 
railway  communication  provided  between  Hull  and  Liverpool,  the  traffic  of 
Yorkshire  has  remarkably  increased.  Goods  from  the  Baltic  and  goods  for  Ire- 
land or  for  America,  can  be  forwarded  to  Liverpool,  and  goods  for  Germany  can 
be  forwarded  to  Hull,  with  a facility  which  has  made  the  south  of  Yorkshire  a 
great  highway  of  traffic.  The  legal  division  of  Yorkshire  is  into  the  East  Riding, 
North  Riding,  and  West  Riding.  The  East  Riding  is  divided  into  the  wapen- 
takes of  Buckrose,  Dickering,  Harthill,  Holderness,  Howdenshire,  and  Ouse  and 
Derwent.  The  North  Riding  is  divided  into  the  wapentakes  of  Allertonshire, 
Birdforth,  Bulmer,  East  Gilling,  West  Gilling,  Hallikeld,  East  Hang,  West  Hang, 
Pickering  Lythe,  Ryedale,  Yarm,  and  the  liberties  of  Langbaurgh  and  Whitby 
Strand.  The  West  Riding  is  divided  into  the  wapentakes  of  Agbrigg,  Ainsty, 
Barkstone  Ash,  Claro,  Morlev,  Osgoldcross,  Skyrack,  Staincliff  and  Ewcross, 
Staincross,  StrafForth  and  Tickhill,  and  the  liberty  of  Ripon.  The  Ainsty  of  the 
city  of  York  has  been  annexed  to  the  West  Riding  as  a wapentake;  though  for 
electoral  purposes  it  is  joined  with  the  North  Riding.  At  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar,  this  part  of  the  island,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  was  inhabited  by  the  Brigantes.  The  Roman  power  was  not 
established  in  this  district  until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  when,  about 
the  year  a.d.  71,  the  Brigantes  were  subdued  by  Petilius  Cerealis.  Nearly  half 
century  later,  about  the  year  120,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  formed  a wall  or 
rampart  of  earth  across  the  island  from  Solway  Frith  to  the  German-ocean,  and 
subsequently  took  up  his  residence  for  a time  at  Eboracum,  now  the  city  of 
York.  After  Hadrian  left,  the  Brigantees  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Roman 
yoke;  but  the  next  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  Yorkshire  is  the  visit  of 
the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  who,  about  the  year  206  or  207,  came  over  in 
person,  and  died  about  the  year  210  or  211,  at  York.  The  Emperor  Constantius 
Chlorus  resided  for  a considerable  time  at  York,  and  died  there  in  306  or  307 ; 
and  his  son  Constantinus,  commonly  called  Constantine  the  Great,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  that  city  by  the  soldiery.  Being  chosen  by  the  Romans  as 
an  occasional  residence,  and  a centre  of  government,  York  and  the  surrounding 
country  were  supplied  with  many  marks  of  their  power  and  skill.  They  bestowed 
great  attention  upon  the  public  roads.  The  Watling-street  entered  the  county 
from 'Nottinghamshire  near  Bawtry,  and,  according  to  Baines,  “ it  has  been  traced 
by  Doncaster,  over  Scausby  and  Pigburn  Leas  to  Barnsdale,  through  Pontefract 
to  Castleford,  a little  below  the  junction  of  the  Aire  and  Calder,  from  which 
point  the  road  was  conducted  by  Tadcaster  to  York.”  Another  military  road 
led  from  Mancunium,  now  Manchester,  to  York,  and  passing  by  Stainland,  about 
five  miles  from  Halifax  aud  Almondbury,  about  two  miles  from  Huddersfield, 
crossed  the  Calder  about  a mile  below  Dewsbury,  and  proceeded  along  the  line 
of  the  present  turnpike-road  to  Wakefield,  whence  it  continued  in  the  direction 
of  the  present  road  about  half  way  to  Pontefract,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left, 
joined  the  military  way  from  Doncaster  to  York.  The  Romans  had  numerous 
other  roads  of  minor  importance  in  the  county.  Traces  of  Roman  encampments, 
as  well  as  of  Saxon  and  Danish  encampments,  may  be  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  county ; and  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  many  places,  espe- 
cially in  York  and  its  vicinity.  The  Wolds  contain  many  tumuli ; and  of  the 
other  prehistoric  antiquities  may  be  mentioned  a curious  assemblage  of  rocks 
called  Bramham-crags,  about  ten  miles  from  Ripon,  which,  from  indications  of 
rude  sculpture,  have  been  by  many  supposed  to  have  been  a Druidical  temple;  and 
three  gigantic  obelisks,  or  single  stones,  called  the  Devil’s  Arrows.  The  principal 
Roman  stations  were  at  Eboracum,  now  York;  Catarracton,  or  Cataractonium, 
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now  Catterick;  Cambodunum,  at  Slack;  Isurium,  at  Aldborougb ; Legiolum,  a 
little  below  the  junction  of  the  Aire  and  Calder;  Danum,  at  Doncaster;  Olicana, 
or  Alicana,  at  Ilkley  ; Calcaria,  at  Tadcaster;  Derventio,  near  Stamford-bridge ; 
Delgovitia,  near  Londesborough ; and  Praetorium,  at  Flamborough.  Yorkshire 
formed  part  of  the  British  kingdom  of  Deifyr,  or  Deira.  The  boundaries  of  the 
Saxon  and  subsequently  Danish  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  in  which  Deira  was 
included,  varied  frequently  with  the  fortunes  of  war,  but  it  generally  included 
the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire.  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Yorkshire  about 
the  year  628,  during  the  reign  of  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria.  In  the  Domes- 
day-survey,  Yorkshire  is  called  Eurewickscire,  and  appears  then  to  have  com- 
prehended very  nearly  its  present  limits.  According  to  Burton’s  “ Monasticon 
Eboracense,  or  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Yorkshire,”  the  county  contained  about 
106  religious  houses,  of  which  fourteen  were  abbeys,  forty-four  priories,  seven 
alien  priories,  thirteen  cells,  and  twenty-eight  houses  of  priors  of  various 
orders,  with  three  preceptories,  and  three  commanderies.  Of  the  above  eccle- 
siastical establishments  many  ruins  yet  exist,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly 
beautiful.  The  principal  ruins  of  abbeys  are  those  of  St.  Mary’s,  at  York;  of 
Fountains,  Kirkstall,  Roche,  and  Selby,  in  the  West  Riding;  and  of  Byland, 
Rievaulx,  and  Whitby,  in  the  North  Riding.  The  chief  priories  are  Bolton  aud 
Knaresborough,  in  the  West  Riding;  Guisborough,  Mountgrace,  and  Wikeham, 
in  the  North  Riding;  aud  Bridlington,  Kirkham,  and  Walton,  in  the  East 
Riding.  Many  of  the  churches  present  striking  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  some  of  them  contain  curiously  sculptured  ancient  fonts. 
Yorkshire  is  in  the  archiepiscopal  province  of  York.  The  county  is  divided 
between  the  dioceses  of  York  and  Ripon,  which  are  subdivided  as  follows  : — The 
diocese  of  York  consists  of  the  archdeaconry  of  York,  or  the  West  Riding,  con- 
taining the  deaneries  of  the  city  of  York  and  Ainsty,  and  of  Doncaster;  the 
archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding,  containing  the  deaneries  of  Buckrose,  Dicker- 
ing, Harthill,  and  Hull,  of  South  Holderness,  and  of  North  Holderness;  and  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cleveland,  containing  the  deaneries  of  Bulmer,  Cleveland,  and 
Ridall.  The  diocese  of  Ripon  consists  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven,  containing 
the  deaneries  of  Craven  and  of  Pontefract;  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond, 
containing  the  deaneries  of  Boroughbridge,  Richmond,  Ripon,  Catterick,  and 
Clapham.  Yorkshire  is  in  the  northern  circuit,  and  the  assizes  are  held  at  York. 
Each  of  the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  has  a distinct  lord-lieutenant.  The  county 
of  York  anciently  sent  two  members  to  Parliament,  but  this  number  was  increased 
to  four  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  the  addition  of  two  members 
taken  from  the  disfranchised  borough  of  Grampound,  in  Cornwall.  Under  the 
Reform  Act,  each  of  the  three  Ridings  has  the  right  of  electing  two  members, 
those  for  the  North  Riding  being  elected  at  York,  those  for  the  West  Riding  at 
Wakefield,  and  those  for  the  East  Riding  at  Beverley. 
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* YORK.  This  ancient  archiepiscopal  city  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ouse,  or  Ure,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  it.  It  is  related  by  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  that  Ebraucius,  the  son  of  Meonpucius,  the  third  king  from  Brute, 
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built  a city  north  of  the  river  Humber,  which,  from  his  own  name,  he  called 
Caer-Ebrac.  This  is  set  down  as  having  occurred  1233  years  before  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  Camden,  another  collateral  authority,  asserts  the  name  is  entirely 
Roman ; for  the  province  of  York  being  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  having 
communication  with  the  safest  bays  and  harbours  on  the  German-ocean,  without 
venturing  out  on  the  North-sea,  the  policy  of  the  Romans  would  teach  them 
that  this  was  the  proper  place  to  fortify.  York,  during  Roman  domination,  was 
the  chief  residence  of  Hadrian,  Constantius,  Constantine,  and  other  princes,  who 
were  delegated  to  rule  over  the  conquered  country.  So  early  as  the  year  70  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Maxima  Caesariensis.  In  the  year  208  the 
Roman  Emperor  Severus,  and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  on  their  arrival 
in  Britain,  made  York  their  chief  residence;  and  here  the  illustrious  warrior 
died,  leaving  as  a monument  to  his  memory  the  walls  and  bulwarks  which  he 
erected,  and  which  still  bear  his  name.  Constantine  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
been  born  here.  The  slow  but  sure  destroyer  Time  has  spared  some  slender 
remains  of  the  genius  of  that  nation,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  arch 
and  Micklegate-bar,  the  rectangular  tower,  and  the  south  wall  of  the  Minster 
yard.  Under  the  heptarchy,  York  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria, afterwards  that  of  Deira,  and  was  subsequently  the  Athens  of  the  north. 
During  the  period  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  so  great,  from  the  extent  of 
ground  which  it  occupied,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  that  it  was  called 
a second  Rome ; but  the  citizens  having  unfortunately  fought  against  what  they 
deemed  an  invader,  he  razed  the  city  to  the  ground;  and  it  is  said  it  never 
entirely  recovered  from  that  terrible  shock.  Little  is  mentioned  relating  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city  until  1137.  York  at  this  time  had  arisen  from  its  ashes 
to  comparative  splendour,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  a fire,  which  burnt  down  the 
cathedral,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  and  forty  parish  churches,  besides  many 
streets  and  public  buildings.  The  first  Parliament,  afterwards  so  called,  was, 
however,  held  in  York,  in  1160,  by  Henry  II.,  about  twenty-three  years  after- 
wards ; so  that  the  cathedral  must  have  been  re-edified  and  repaired  in  a very 
short  time.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  an  extensive  massacre  of  the  resident 
Jews  took  place  at  York.  In  1251,  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  the  court  being 
then  at  York,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  III.  The  Grand  Lodge  of 
Freemasons  had  its  first  meetings  in  York.  During  the  Parliamentary  war  York 
was  held  by  the  Royalists,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till  July,  1644,  when  it 
was  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  celebrated  Parliamentary  general.  After 
the  Restoration,  the  loyal  Yorkists  were  the  first  to  proclaim  Charles  II.  amid 
great  rejoicings.  James  II.,  during  the  revolution,  took  away  its  charter;  but 
it  was  immediately  afterwards  restored,  and  the  officers  of  the  city  re-established. 
York  has  given  the  title  of  duke  to  many  illustrious  men,  especially  to  sons  of 
kings.  The  last  who  held  this  title  was  Prince  Frederick,  second  son  to  George 
III.,  by  whose  death,  in  1827,  the  title  became  extinct.  The  city  of  York  has 
been  the  birthplace  and  nursery  of  many  illustrious  men.  Flaxman,  the  cele- 
brated sculptor,  and  Etty,  the  painter,  were  born  within  its  walls.  York,  as  it 
now  exists,  stands  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  vales  in  England, 
and  is  about  three  mites  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  walls  and  entered  by 
four  principal  gates.  As  a religious  foundation,  York-minster  possesses  consi- 
derable antiquity,  and  it  has  borne  a prominent  part  in  the  events  of  its  times. 
Its  endowments  have  been  numerous  and  liberal,  and  its  ecclesiastical  dominion 
— an  archbishopric — a bishop  of  bishops — has  given  it  considerable  eminence. 
Among  its  most  liberal  benefactors  was  Ulphus,  a Saxon  prince,  whose  sons, 
contending  for  the  inheritance,  induced  him  to  offer  his  property  to  the  church. 
It  seems  that  this  prince  took  the  tusk  of  an  elephant,  which  he  used  as  his 
drinking-horn,  and  pouring  wine  into  it,  drank  it  before  the  altar,  and  laying  it 
upon  the  table,  enfeoffed  the  church  with  his  broad  lands  and  revenues.  This 
horn  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  duly  shown  to  visitors,  but  it  has  lost  much  of 
its  original  decoration  and  settings.  A copy  of  this  horn  is  sculptured  in  two 
places  in  the  church,  as  a memorial  of  its  princely  benefactor.  Viewed  exter- 
nally, York-minster  is  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  kingdom. 
Of  its  class,  as  a specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  it  is  perfectly  unrivalled.  The 
minster  is  an  object  in  the  prospect  for  a considerable  circuit,  and  may  be  seen 
in  one  direction  at  thirty  miles  distance.  York-minster,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  consists  of  a nave,  with  side  aislqs ; choir, 
with  lady  chapel,  and  side  aisles ; north  and  south  transepts,  with  side  aisles ; 
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lantern-tower,  two  bell-towers,  and  a chapter-house  and  vestibule, 
iug  are  the  dimensions  of  the  minster: — 


The  follow- 


Yokk. 


The  whole  length,  from  base  to  base,  of  buttress,  east  and  west 

Internal  length,  from  base  to  base  

Breadth  of  the  east  front  

Breadth  of  the  west  front 

Length  of  the  transepts,  from  north  to  south  

Height  of  the  lantern  tower  

Height  of  the  body  of  the  church  

Breadth  of  the  centre  aisle  of  the  nave 

Breadth  of  the  side  aisles  

Height  of  the  side  aisles  

Breadth  of  the  north  transept  „ 

Breadth  of  the  south  transept  

From  the  west  door  to  the  entrance  of  the  choir  

From  the  organ  screen  to  the  east  window  

Length  of  the  choir  

Breadth  of  the  choir 

Height  of  the  east  window  

Breadth  of  the  east  window  

Height  of  the  chapter-house  to  the  canopy  

Diameter  of  the  chapter-house  


FEET’  IN'. 
519  0 
483  0 
105  0 
109  0 
222  6 
200  0 
99  0 
46  6 
18  0 
42  0 
81  6 
72  6 
261  0 
222  0 
157  6 
46  6 
75  0 
32  0 
67  9 
63  0 


Like  most  of  our  cathedral  churches,  York-minster  has  been  blocked  up  by 
buildings ; and  though  considerable  clearances  have  been  made  of  late  years,  it 
is  still  inconveniently  crowded,  even  the  approaches  to  it  being  mere  narrow 
lanes.  The  most  effective  approach  to  the  cathedral  is  to  cross  the  ferry  at  the' 
railway-station,  and  to  walk  slowly  up  the  street  on  the  other  side,  which  leads 
to  the  sacred  edifice.  By  this  means  a good  view  of  the  west  front  will  be 
obtained,  which  may  be  styled  the  grand  entrance  to  the  church.  The  ordinary 
entrance  is  by  the  south  transept,  the  view  being  across  the  church.  The  entire 
door,  however,  is  seldom  opened,  a small  door  being  inserted -in  it  just  sufficient 
to  admit  one  person.  Passing  through  this  door  for  the  first  time  the  effect  is 
overwhelming.  Four  pillars  rise  from  the  ground,  supporting  the  central  tower, 
which  opens  above  the  roof  of  the  minster  to  an  elevation  of  200  feet.  The  pil- 
lars on  which  this  tower  is  supported  are  small  columns  clustered,  but  in  their 
aggregate  there  is  a length,  and  breadth,  and  ponderousness,  perfectly  astonish- 
ing. This  tower  is  lighted  from  its  four  sides  by  eight  large  upright  windows, 
embellished  with  stained  glass,  and  the  effect  of  this  opening  is  to  relieve  the 
length  and  width  of  the  church.  Looking  round  the  church  from  this  point  also 
we  have  four  of  the  most  superb  stained  glass  windows  in  this  country,  if  not  in 
the  world,  presented  to  our  view.  The  windows  down  the  sides  of  the  nave, 
w ith  the  exception  of  two,  are  filled  with  this  material,  most  of  it  being  ancient, 
but  there  is  some  modern  w ork.  The  great  western  window7,  which  is  filled  with 
old  stained  glass,  and  which  displays  the  leafy  tracery  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  objects  imaginable.  The  south  transept  w7as  built 
by  Archbishop  de  Grey,  in  1227  and  subsequent  years.  A good  stained  window 
is  placed  in  this  part  of  the  edifice,  and  a great  circular  window,  also’  stained, 
which  has  a peculiar  and  interesting  effect.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance 
to  this  transept  the  monument  of  this  archbishop  is  placed.  It  is  in  the  same 
style  of  architecture  as  this  portion  of  the  church.  The  figure  of  the  archbishop 
is  of  Purbeck  marble.  His  crosier  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a dragon,  probably 
as  a symbol  of  the  overthrow  of  Paganism.  The  monument  is  much  wora  by 
time,  but  the  features  are  in  remarkably  good  preservation.  The  north  tran- 
sept, opposite,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  a lancet  window7,  called  “ the  five 
sisters,”  the  lights  of  which  are  fifty  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide.  The  current 
history  of  this  window  is,  that  the  patterns  (which  are  different,  and  most  elabo- 
rate) were  wrought  by  five  sisters  in  needle-work,  and  being  transferred  to 
stained  glass,  presented  to  the  church.  A stone  screen,  w'hich  separates  the 
choir  from  the  nave,  is  much  admired  for  its  delicate  workmanship  and  elegance 
of  design.  It  contains  statues  of  the  English  sovereigns  from  William  the  Con- 
queror to  Henry  VI.  Passing  through  this  screen,  we  are  in  the  choir,  which  is 
a copy  of  that  destroyed  by  Martin,  and  through  the  open  work  of  which  we 
have  views  of  the  side  aisles,  the  lady  chapel,  and  the  great  eastern  window. 
The  crypt  under  the  choir  is  considered  interesting  by  antiquaries,  as  it  is  in 
excellent  preservation.  A well  of  w7ater  is  to  be  seen  here,  which  was  probably 
used  for  baptismal  purposes.  The  monuments  of  the  church  are  placed  in  the 
aisles  of  the  choir  and  in  the  lady  chapel.  These  are  neither  numerous  nor 
remarkable  for  a cathedral  church,  but  they  have  still  an  interest.  Many  of 
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them  are  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  are  marked  by  all  the  stiff  style  of  that 
period.  Not  a few  of  them  are  painted,  the  hues  of  the  features  being  still  visi- 
ble, and  having  the  appearance  of  painted  wood  rather  than  pure  marble.  These 
aisles  are  remarkable  for  their  stained  glass,  and  we  may  here  remark  that  the 
end  window  of  the  south  aisle  was  presented  to  the  church  in,1804,  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  This  glass  was  brought  from  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at 
Rouen,  and  represents  the  annunciation,  from  the  celebrated  picture  by  Sebas- 
tian de  Piombo,  with  the  arms,  crest,  garter,  and  coronet  of  the  donor  in  various 
compartments.  Amongst  the  monuments  most  deserving  of  notice  is  one  to 
Archbishop  Dolben,  a half-reclined  figure,  full  of  fire  and  expression.  Opposite 
to  this  monument  is  one  to  his  successor,  Archbishop  Lamplugh.  Both  monu- 
ments are  good,  but  the  difference  in  the  men  is  as  striking  as  can  be  well 
imagined.  The  first  figure  flashes  with  the  powers  of  intellect,  and  the  second, 
though  intelligent,  is  evidently  the  head  of  a mere  school-man,  full  of  learning, 
but  none  of  the  practical.  There  is  a good  monument  of  Dr.  Burgh,  by  West- 
macott.  On  the  floor,  at  the  foot  of  this  figure,  is  a tombstone,  with  brasses,  to 
the  memory  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  son  of  the  earl  who  was  beheaded.  The 
brasses  are  inscribed  with  lions,  to  denote  the  crest  of  the  family ; and  the  eagle 
and  child  of  the  Earls  of  Derby  is  also  engraved  upon  the  tomb,  the  Straffords 
having  been  connected  with  this  family  bv  marriage.  This  earl  died  without 
issue,  and  his  estates  fell  to  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Wentworth,  his  nephew,  to  whose 
memory  a monument  has  been  erected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  aisle,  by  J.  B. 
Guelp,  an  Italian  artist,  the  figure  being  remarkably  easy  and  graceful. 
The  great  east  window  is  seventy-five  feet  high  and  thirty-two  feet  wide. 
In  the  vestibule  to  the  chapter-house  is  a new  marble  tomb,  erected  by 
the  various  charitable  institutions  of  York,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Stephen  Beck- 
with, at  their  joint, expense.  This  munificent  individual  had  made  donations  to 
the  various  institutions  of  the  city,  the  aggregate  sum  of  which,  as  stated  on  the 
monument,  was  £45,600.  The  vestibule  to  the  chapter-house  is  an  ancient  and 
striking  part  of  the  building.  The  glass  is  peculiarly  rich,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  end  of  this  passage,  which  the  reader  supposes  terminates  the  church,  it  is 
usual  for  the  guides  to  throw  open  the  low  door  suddenly,  and  in  an  instant, 
and  unexpectedly,  to  admit  him  into  the  dazzling  scene  beyond.  This  house  is 
lighted  by  seven  arched  windows  of  stained  glass  ; the  eighth  side,  to  complete 
the  octagonal  form,  is  painted  in  tracery,  to  correspond  with  the  glass.  There 
are  forty-four  canopied  stalls  for  the  canons,  in  English  tabernacle  work,  sup- 
ported on  small  columns  of  marble.  The  vaulted  roof  is  painted  and  gilt,  and 
the  stone  work  is  as  varied  in  its  designs,  and  delicate  in  workmanship,  as  the 
purest  taste  could  desire.  The  floor  of  the  house  has  been  relaid  with  tiles 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Minton,  of  Stoke-upon-Treut.  The  apartment  is  unbroken 
by  any  pillar  or  article  of  furniture,  except  an  ancient  table  for  the  use  of  the 
canons,  &c.,  when  an  archbishop  is  elected.  There  is  an  inscription  painted  upon 
one  of  the  pillars  at  the  entrance  in  monkish  Latin,  attributed  to  Pope  Pius  II., 
when  he  visited  York-minster. 


Ut  rosa  flos  florum, 

Sic  est  domus  ista  domorum ; 


Curiosities 
in  the 
vestry. 


which  may  be  translated,  “ as  the  rose  is  the  flower  of  flowers,  so  is  this  house  the 
house  of  houses.”  In  the  vestry  several  curiosities  are  preserved,  amongst  which 
are  the  horn  of  Ulphus,  already  referred  to  ; pastoral  rings,  set  with  rubies,  found 
in  the  coffins  of  different  archbishops ; ancient  chalices  and  pattens ; a crosier 
brought  from  Portugal,  some  old  armour,  and  similar  relics  of  the  ages  gone  by. 
Such  as  please  may  go  to  the  top  of  the  minster,  from  whence  a prospect  of 
sixty  miles  may  be  obtained.  The  greatest  enemy  to  York-minster  has  been 
fire.  It  has  twice  suffered  from  the  devouring  element.  Once,  in  1829,  it  was 
fired  by  Jonathan  Martin,  a lunatic,  and  once  again,  in  1840,  it  was  burnt  through 
the  carelessness  of  a workman.  In  both  cases  the  central  tower  stopped  the 
passage  of  the  flames.  Most  of  the  monuments  were  injured  by  the  first  fire, 
and  now  not  a few  are  destroyed ; but  wherever  it  was  possible  the  families  of 
the  parties  recorded  came  forward  honourably  to  repair  and  beautify  their  family 
records.  The  Archbishop  of  York  is  primate  of  England.  His  ecclesiastical 
province  includes  the  dioceses  of  Carlisle,  Chester,  Durham,  Manchester,  Ripon, 
Soder  and  Man,  and  York.  The  diocese  of  York  comprises  the  county  of  York, 
(except  a part  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon ; it  is  divided  into  the  archdea- 
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conries  of  York,  East  Riding,  and  Cleveland,  and  contains  565  benefices.  The  York. 
chapter  consists  of  a dean,  the  three  archdeacons,  chancellor,  precentor,  subcen 
tor,  sub-dean,  four  canons  residentiary,  twenty-four  canons  non-resident  or  pre- 
bendaries, and  four  minor  canons.  The  income  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  is 
fixed  at  £10,000:  his  palace  is  at  Bishopthorpe,  near  York.  At  the  period  of  churches 
the  suppression  of  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  York  contained  forty-one  parish 
churches,  seventeen  chapels,  sixteen  hospitals,  and  ten  religious  houses.  Of  the 
churches  there  remain  twenty-three.  All  Saint’s  church,  situated  in  North- 
street,  is  a spacious  and  handsome  building,  consisting  of  a nave  and  two  aisles ; 
it  has  an  elegant  spire,  120  feet  high.  In  the  south  wall  is  a piece  of  Roman 
sculpture.  All  Saints,  Pavement,  a very  ancient  church,  has  been  thoroughly 
restored.  Christ  church,  King’s-court,  was  formerly  known  as  “ Saint  Trinityes 
in  Conyng-garthe.”  Holy  Trinity,  Goodram-gate,  is  a very  ancient  building. 

In  the  walls  are  wrought  up  large  quantities  of  grit-stones,  some  of  which  are 
marked  with  fire,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  great  fire  which,  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  destroyed  the  cathedral  and  thirty-nine  churches,  with  a 
large  part  of  the  city.  Holy  Trinity,  Micklegate,  is  near  the  former  site  of  the 
old  priory  of  Holy  Trinity.  St.  Crux,  Pavement,  belonged  at  one  period  to  St. 
Mary’s-abbey  : the  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
except  the  tower,  a square  brick  erection,  surmounted  with  a small  dome,  which 
was  erected  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Pease 
holme-green,  a small,  neat  structure,  possesses  a handsome  altar-piece.  The 
church  is  forty  feet  long  by  thirty-one  feet  broad ; the  steeple  is  fifty-four  feet 
high.  St.  Denis,  Walmgate,  has  a fine  Anglo-Norman  porch,  in  good  preserva- 
tion. St.  Helen’s,  Stonegate,  was  extensively  repaired  in  1848.  The  font  is  i 
curious  piece  of  Norman  workmanship.  St.  John’s,  Micklegate,  is  of  very 
ancient  date.  St.  Lawrence,  without  Walmgate-bar,  is  a small  edifice  without 
aisles;  it  possesses  a Norman  porch,  and  an  ancient  and  curious  font.  St.  Mar- 
garet, Walmgate,  has  a remarkable  porch,  but  is  concealed  from  general  view 
by  the  houses  built  in  front  of  it.  The  porch  consists  of  four  recessed  circular 
arches,  with  curiously-sculptured  representations,  and  supported  on  light  round 
pillars.  On  the  top  of  the  porch  is  a small  stone  crucifix.  St.  Martin-cum- 
Gregory,  Micklegate,  a commodious  and  handsome  edifice,  contains  several  fine 
examples  of  painted  glass.  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  Coney-street,  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  side  aisles,  and  a square  tower  at  the  south-west  angle. 

St.  Mary,  Bishophill,  the  Elder,  is  a neat,  small  edifice,  with  central  pillars 
dividing  it  into  two  aisles;  it  has  also  a square  brick  tower.  St.  Mary,  Bishop- 
hill,  the  Younger,  has  the  largest  square  tower  of  any  parish  church  in  the  city. 

St.  Mary,  Castlegate,  has  an  elegant  spire,  155  feet  high,  which,  having  been 
twice  injured  by  lightning,  has  been  repaired,  and  a conducting-rod  has  been 
attached  to  it.  St.  Maurice,  Monkgate,  has  recently  been  restored.  St.  Michael, 
Spurriergate,  an  ancient  building,  has  been  brought  more  into  general  view  by 
the  removal  of  houses  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  widening  the  approaches  to  the  new  bridge  over  the  Ouse.  St.  Michael- 
le-Belfrey,  Petergate,  is  the  most  spacious  and  the  most  elegant  of  the  York 
parochial  churches ; the  present  edifice  dates  from  1545.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  a row  of  lofty  pillars  on  each  side,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a 
gallery.  St.  Olave,  Marygate,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  minster,  the  oldest 
ecclesiastical  foundation  in  York.  A monastery  was  founded  here  by  Siward, 

Earl  of  Northumbria,  who  was  buried  in  it  in  1005.  The  buildings  were  so 
much  injured  during  the  siege  in  1644,  that  in  1732  they  were  taken  down,  and 
the  present  church  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey.  St.  Sampson,  Church- 
street,  is  an  old  church  with  a steeple.  St.  Saviour,  St.  Saviourgate,  has  been 
restored  and  improved.  Among  the  monuments  in  this  edifice  are  those  of  Sir 
John  Hewley  and  of  his  lady.  Besides  these  parochial  churches,  there  are 
several  district  churches  and  chapels  of  ease  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  A 
new  church  was  completed  in  1852  in  the  Holgate-road.  The  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists have  four  chapels ; the  Independents,  Wesleyan  Reformers,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  have  two  each ; and  the  Primitive  and  Association  Methodists, 

Quakers,  Swedenborgians,  and  Unitarians,  have  one  each.  There  have  long  been 
many  public  schools  in  York.  St.  Peter’s-school,  under  the  management  of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  was  founded  by  Queen  Mary,  in  1557 ; it  is  free  to  sixteen 
boys,  and  has  three  exhibitions  of  £50  a year  for  three  years  to  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Durham.  Archbishop  Holgate’s  Free-school  was  founded  in  the  time 
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of  Henry  VIII.  The  blue-coat-school  for  boys,  founded  in  1705,  is  supported 
chiefly  by  annual  subscriptions ; in  connection  with  it  is  the  grey-coat-school  for 
girls,  who  are  trained  for  domestic  service.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a school 
for  the  higher  classes  of  females,  and  also  a charity-school.  The  York 
Collegiate-school  is  a proprietary  school  of  recent  date.  The  Yorkshire 
School  for  the  Blind  is  an  institution  founded  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  There  are  numerous  National,  British,  and  infant-schools;  the 
York  and  Ripon  Diocesan  Training-school  for  masters,  a female  training-school, 
a school  of  design,  a Quakers’  school  for  girls,  a school  of  industry,  a spinning- 
school,  and  several  schools  supported  by  private  endowments.  The  public  sub- 
scription library  is  the  property  of  about  350  members,  and  contains  nearly 
20,000  volumes  in  various  branches  of  literature  and  science.  The  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  possess  an  extensive  and  very  valuable  library.  The 
Yorkshire  Philosophical-society  was  established  in  the  year  1822,  having  for  its 
general  object  the  promotion  of  science  in  the  county ; its  more  particular  object 
being  to  elucidate  the  geology  of  Yorkshire.  Its  museum  embraces  all  the 
departments  of  natural  history,  and  is  rich  in  antiquarian  relics  of  various 
periods  discovered  in  York  and  its  vicinity.  The  institution  building  was  opened 
in  1830.  The  principal  front,  towards  the  rfver,  is  about  200  feet  in  extent,  of 
Doric  architecture,  with  a central  portico  supported  on  four  columns,  resting  on 
a basement  of  stone  steps.  The  interior  of  the  building  contains  a theatre,  a 
lecture-room,  a library,  a council-room,  and  various  apartments  for  the  collec- 
tions of  specimens  in  the  museum.  The  York  Institute  of  Popular  Science  and 
Literature,  founded  in  1827,  occupies  a spacious  building,  erected  about  1846. 
There  is  an  agricultural  society.  The  medical  institutions  of  York  are  the 
county-hospital,  founded  in  the  year  1740,  the  first  established  north  of  the 
Trent;  the  dispensary,  the  York  Lunatic-asylum,  the  Retreat,  for  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  eye -infirm ary.  The  principal  charitable  esta- 
blishments in  the  city  are — Ingram’s-hospital  for  ten  poor  widows,  Wilson ’s- 
hospital  for  ten  poor  women,  the  Old  Maid’s-hospital,  founded  by  Mary  Wan- 
desford,  spinster,  for  ten  maiden  gentlewomen ; Middleton’s-hospital  for  twenty 
widows  of  freemen,  the  Orphanage,  established  by  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  for 
twelve  orphan  children ; the  penitentiary,  and  Lady  Hewley’s-hospital  for  ten 
poor  aged  women.  The  guildhall  is  a fine  Gothic  building,  erected  in  the  year 
1446,  ninety-six  feet  in  length  and  forty-three-feet  in  width,  consisting  of  three 
aisles : the  roof,  which  is  panelled  and  adorned  with  knots  exhibiting  coats  of 
arms  and  grotesque  figures,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  octagonal  oak  pillars, 
five  in  each  row.  The  assembly-room,  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom, was  built  in  1736,  after  a design  from  Palladio,  by  Richard,  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington ; the  large  room  is  112  feet  long  by  forty  feet  wide.  In  the  rear  of  the 
assembly-room,  and  connected  with  it,  is  the  festival  concert-room,  erected  in 
1824,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  duriug  the  great  musical  festivals. 
The  collegiate-school  is  an  elegant  building  in  the  Tudor  style,  by  the  late  John 
Harper.  The  theatre  was  erected  by  Tate  Wilkinson,  in  1765.  Among  other 
buildings  in  the  city  worthy  of  mention  are  the  mansion-house,  the  residence  of 
the  lord  mayor;  the  merchants’-hall,  the  De  Grey-rooms,  the  Yorkshire  club- 
house, the  lecture-hall,  for  the  use  of  the  temperance-society,  and  for  public 
meetings,  lectures,  &c. ; the  stations  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  York  and 
North  Midland-railways;  and  the  Yorkshire  Insurance-company ’s-office.  A 
covered  fish-market  is  in  Church-street.  The  swimming  and  shower-baths, 
adjoining  the  museum-garden,  are  the  property  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical- 
society.  The  swimming-bath  measures  120  feet  long  by  eighty  feet  wide.  Racing 
meetings  are  held  in  the  spring  and  the  autumn  on  the  Knavesmire,  a plain  about 
a mile  from  the  city,  where  is  a grand  stand,  erected  in  1754.  The  cavalry-bar- 
racks, in  the  Fulford-road,  erected  in  1796,  occupy  twelve  acres  of  ground.  The 
general  cemetery  is  in  the  Fulford-road.  The  governor  of  York-castle  possesses 
a museum  which  contains,  among  other  curiosities,  the  body-belt  and  leg-irons 
of  Dick  Turpin,  weighing  together  28lbs. ; the  fractured  skull  of  Daniel  Clark, 
the  victim  of  Eugene  Aram’s  violent  murder  a century  since ; the  razor  with 
which  Jonathan  Martin  struck  a light  when  he  fired  York-minster,  and  the  bell- 
rope  by  which  he  escaped  from  the  window ; the  identical  knife  and  fork  used 
for  extracting  the  hearts  from  the  quartered  bodies  of  the  rebels  of  1745;  and 
other  memorabilia  with  which  antiquaries  of  a peculiar  turn  of  mind  must  feel 
especially  interested.  York  is  not  now  the  seat  of  any  extensive  manufacture. 
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It  has,  however,  been  long  celebrated  for  the  making  of  leathern  gloves,  shoes,  Yoke. 
and  combs  and  other  articles  of  horn.  Flax-spinning  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent;  many  hands  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  linens;  and  York  bed- 
ticking supports  a high  character  in  distant  places.  Extensive  business  is  car- 
ried on  by  several  wholesale  confectioners  and  druggists.  The  wholesale  tea 
and  coffee  business  is  a very  important  branch  of  the  trade  of  York.  A con- 
siderable wholesale  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  the  curriers  of  York;  and  large 
quantities  of  corn,  and  of  flour  ground  here  by  steam-power,  are  sent  into  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Among  the  trades  carried  on  in  the  city  are  basket- Trade, 
making,  brass-founding,  brick-making,  the  manufacture  of  chicory,  coach-build- 
ing, comb-making,  dyeing,  the  glass  manufacture,  glove-making,  iron-founding, 
machine-building,  mustard-making,  nail-making,  organ-building,  the  manufacture 
of  railway-carriages,  rope-making,  sail-making,  soap-boiling,  tanning,  and  the 
manufacture  of  umbrellas,  watches  and  clocks,  and  whips.  The  traffic  upon  the 
Ouse  is  considerable.  It  is  the  practice  to  call  a Lady  Mayoress  of  York  lady 
during  her  whole  life.  Hence  the  ancient  local  saying: — 

My  lord  is  my  lord  for  a year  and  a day, 

But  my  lady ’s  my  lady  for  aye  and  for  aye. 

Inns,  Black  Swan,  George  Hotel,  York  Tavern,  White  Swan,  Old  George,  Royal  Hotel,  Railway 
Hotei,  White  Horse,  Robin  Hood.— Market,  Sat. ; great  market,  alternate  Thurs.— Fairs,  Thurs. 
bef.  Feb.  14,  Thurs.  bef.  Palm-Sun.,  Whit.-Mon.,  July  10,  Aug.  12,  Nov.  14,  23,  cattle,  horses  ; the 
1st  whole  week  bef.  Dec.  25,  horse  show.— Bankers,  Swann  and  Co. ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co. 

Branch  of  Yorkshire  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.  York  City  and 
County  Banking  Company;  draw  on  Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co.  York  Union  ; draw  on  Glyn,  Mills, 
and  Co  .—Newspapers,  Yorkshireman,  Yorkshire  Gazette,  York  Herald. 


RIVERS. 


Name. 

Rises. 

Falls. 

Name. 

Rises . 

Falls. 

Yar 

Isle  of  Wight ... 

British-channel  at 

Yarmouth. 

German-ocean. 

Yealme 

Devonshire 

English-channel. 

Parret. 

Ouse. 

Yare  

Norfolk  

Yeo 

Sherborne  

Yure* 

Yorkshire 

* YURE.  The  Yure  rises  in  the  high  mountains  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  North  Riding,  near  the  border  of  Westmoreland,  and  flows  first  towards  the 
south-east,  and  then  eastward,  near  Hawes  and  Askrigg,  along  Yuredale  and 
Wensleydale  to  Middleham,  receiving  in  its  course  several  small  tributaries.  A 
little  below  Askrigg  the  Yure  falls  over  a succession  of  limestone  rocks,  forming 
Aysgarth  Force.  Below  Middleham  it  is  joined  on  the  south  by  the  Cover,  aAysgarth- 
stream  which  rises  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Coverdale ; shortly  afterwards  it force* 
flows  past  Masham,  a few  miles  below  which  place  it  reaches  the  boundary  line 
between  the  North  and  West  Ridings,  and  receives  on  the  right  side  the  small 
river  Binn.  It  then  pursues  a very  irregular  course  by  Tanfield  to  Ripon,  where 
it  receives  on  the  right  the  united  streams  of  the  Skell  and  the  Laver.  At  Ripon 
the  Yure  quits  the  boundary  line  and  enters  the  West  Riding,  but  it  rejoins  the 
boundary  near  Boroughbridge,  and  passes  by  that  place  and  Aldborough  to  the 
junction  of  the  Swale.  The  united  stream  continues  an  irregular  course  to  the 
south-east,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  North  Riding  as  far  as  York,  receiving 
the  Linton,  with  its  tributaries,  on  the  left,  and  the  river  Nidd  on  the  right  side. 

The  Ouse  and  its  principal  northern  tributaries  have  been  the  subject  of  several 
Acts  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation. 
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Name  of  Place. 

County. 

Miles 

Distant  from 

Zeal-Monachorum*  pa 
Zeal,  South chap 

Devon  

Crediton 8 

Devon  

Oakhampton  ...4 
Mere 2 

Zealst ti 

Wilts 

ZennorJ  pa 

Cornwall  

St.  Ives  5 

Distance  from 
Railway 
Station. 


Lapford  3 

Copplestone...ll 

Gillingham 4 

Penzance ....7 


Railway. 


N.  Devon 

N.  Devon 

Salisbury  & Yeovil.., 
Cornwall  


Dist. 

Lond. 

prRl. 

Area 

inSta 

Acres 

Pop. 

188 

3264 

B78 

191* 

109| 

604 

308 

4229 

918 

Stone 

exported. 


* ZEAL  MONACHORUM.  A monastery  formerly  existed  here,  but  no 
traces  now  remain.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  a stone  building  in 
good  repair,  with  a tower  in  the  early  perpendicular  style.  There  are  some 
small  annual  charities. 

f ZEALS.  A mile  beyond  Zeals-house  the  road  enters  Dorsetshire,  and  in 
another  mile  leaves  it  for  Somersetshire,  so  that  in  a short  distance  a pedestrian 
may  walk  through  a portion  of  three  counties. 

X ZENNOR  is  situated  on  the  north  coast,  which  here  assumes  a highly  pic- 
turesque aspect.  A large  quantity  of  stone  is  sent  from  here  to  Penzance  for 
shipment.  The  church  is  a plain  stone  building,  with  an  old  porch  and  a square 
tower,  and  there  are  three  chapels  for  Wesleyans. 


THE  END. 
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